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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1830. 



TO THE READERS OF THE CHAT OF THE WEEK. 



' The Stamp Office having contested with us the legality of the 
ijcw shape Mrhich we gave to our Chat op the Week in the hope 
of accommodating ourselves to that Procrustes bed of the Govern- 
ment, we have thought it better to undei^o an entire metamorphosis, 
Iban vary our efforts to no purpose. We have no quarrel with the 
Dffice itself. It was* not its creator ; and the gentleman, whose 
business it is to administer the torture, or shew you the bleeding 
diat will be given to your purse, does it in as courteous a manner as 
»eed be. He is ** very sorry" and urbane, listens politely to all you 
cfause to say in the intervals of the tourniquet, and even offers bis 
issistance towards%hewing you how you may eschew the next ope- 
ration, by depriving yourself of the iimb vrith your own hand. To 
drop our metaphor, the Office is very polite ; its duties are a scandal 
to a free country ; and if we had money enough, we would contest to 
the uttermost a point which we think contestible even in law. We 
iboold at all events have the satisfaction of bringing it well before 



nature of our work to provoke it We borrow the title,* simply 
because the journal, called the Spectator, has. led the way to this 
adoption of a popular name; and because in availing ourselves of 
the example, and being of ripe years enough to qhoose a clan and 
a god-fether, we prefer the one whose name we are fondest o£ 
If we are not ill-natured, not insincere, and not without an ^ye to 
the common good in what may seem to be the most personal of 
our hostilities, the original would not be ashamed of us. 

Our first number is a specimen of what The Tat^^ is. generally 
intended to be. It will consist of entertaining extracts from bookai^ 
with occasional criticism; of theatrical criticism,' written with a 
love of the subject, and an impartiality, for which we shall claim 
credit at once, from a reputation for honesty, ia those matters; of 
a miscellaneous department for stray passages of any kind; and of 
any light original articles that may suggest themselves, in prose or 
verse, and which may be thought suitable to a breakfast-table. 
The paper will be published the first thing in the monung, wj^ the 
newspapers of the day, to which we venture to hope' it may not 



!he country; and 'a new light, we suspect, has come up within these be found an unsuitable companion. Orders, should be given for 
wo monAk, by which the Government would not like their enact- it to the regular newsmen. The town will thus have for the first 



Dents against the press to be examined. Indeed we are of opinion 
hat they will not stand agmnst it long. We have lived to see the 
Host imexpected of all times, — not unexpected by us, because we 
ilmost existed upon the hope of seeing it, but certainly very little 
boked for by those who have less faith in good than ourselves ; and 
t would be remarkable indeed, if so great a good did not include ar 



JKt number of |^f ®^4^^\**>^ FaUriest abuses could exist by^oq|M Tatlcb published in 17»{ such as Pope and Addison held 
-nru.. .i._^ 1. If . ._ J , in thdr hands, and that Belinda bent over while the Sylphs were 

fimning her coffee. 



fcside of it What the French are allowed to do as men and 
men^ Englishmen must be allowed to do e^e long, out of com- 
boD national pride, to say the least of it ; but we trust ai^d believe, 
bat a higher principle will take place ; that we shall no longer be 
ight or wrong out of jealousy; but that the nations will all calmly 
Inow their strength, and make all parties the better for it 

A greater mass of absurdity and injustice never existed than 
I these provisions of our non-Representatives against the free 
bm of printing and publishing. It is a most ridiculous notion 
B flie first place, and as wild as anything in the list of 
Hntrary follies, that a man should be made to pay money every 
bne he opens his mouth, even in praise of his dictators,— just as 
I slave in the East cannot approach his master without a gjfl; that 
|rou cannot tell people what you think good for them, under a 
penalty of fourpence a-piece; nay, that you cannot even augment 
Another part of the revenue (arising from the tax on paper) a 
bundred-fold; and all, because the discovery of what is best and 
post advisable, which can only be got at by discussion, is held to 
pe a dai^erous thing, and so the best and most advisible things are 
^ the best and most advisable. The most advisable thing is, that 
^ome few men should have power, whether it is best 'even for 
themselves or not, and whether they are happy and merry with 
L, or a set of as care-worn saUow fellows as any in England, some 
f them occasionally gettii^ rid of their existence, and all as full 
f cares and curses as any men. We say not this out of an ill 
pint towards anybody, but firom an exceeding sense of the folly of 
bis great*1>oy's-playing at leaders and statesmen ; for it is nothing 
etter, and never has been, as long as all parties are not comfortable, 
rhe other day, the only aigument in favour of the old folly was, 
bat mankind must be ignorant, and their governors lead them by 
nose whether they would or no. There is an end of this 
Some of the governors are at Lull worth Castle; and others 
at Dover, wondering that their eagle noses no longer settle every- 
that Napoleons, and their rivals, are not even thought of; 
that the human fiice divine has at length arisen in the golden 
ler, like that of man re-created, with eyes to see with, and 
18 on its lip. 

We have taken an illustrious title for our new paper; but we are 
vain enough to be modest on'that score, or deprecate comparison 
the orig;inal possessor. * There is nothing in the humbler 



time these many years, a regular daily paper devoted to literature 
and criticism; and readers will be reminded of old times and 
names by the aspect of it. P<nni had one thing in common with the 
Prince of Wales: "their legs were both of a thickness." The 
reader who takes up this paper, and is interested in the title of it, 
must be informed, that its size and general aspect is that of the 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



The itsembly tt a playhouse b usutlly msde up of such as have a seoae 
of some elegance in pleasnre; by wbicQ means the audience is generally 
comp^aed of those who hare gentle affections, or at least of such as, at that 
time, are in the best humour you can ever 6nd them. This has insensibly 
a good effect upon our spirits ; and the musical airs which are played to us 
put the whole company into a participation of the same pleasure, and by 
consequence, for that time. e<^ual in humour, in fortune, and in quality. Thus 
far we gain, only by coming into an audience ; but if we find, added to this, 
the beauties of proper action, the force of eloquence, and the gaiety of well- 
placed lights and scenes, it is being happy, and seeing others happy, for two 
hours ; a duration of bliss not at all to be slighted by so short-lived a creature 
as man. — SieeU, ^ 

English Opera, Adelphi. 
If we have been disappointed in the new Operetta, entitled Tke 
Deuce U in Her, it is partly owing perhaps to the great praises of it 
in the newspapers, and partly to the unfitness of the pmcipal 
performer for her part. We must add, in justice, that we happened 
to enter the house later than usual, so that we may have missed 
something in the commencement of the dialogue ; though, on the 
other hand, we must not omit, that some dissentient voices were 
heard amidst tlie general applause when the curtain fell ; which on 
the third night of a performance (for we saw it on Wednesday) is 
not a favourable symptom. We may here observe, by the way, that 
we shall in future malEe it a point to witness the new pieces on their 
first night of representation; a custom we would fidn avoid if we 
could, both to spare ourselves the chance of recording a damnation, 
and because, the best pieces are sometimes wanting in their due 
effect, till they have had the benefit of a first night's experience. 
A first night is often no better than a public rehearsal, especially 
where the author is new to the business of the stage. But as our 
paper is now to be a daily one, and damnarions will be as much 
expected of us, as accidents and, houses on fire are of the news* 
papers, we roust put as indifierent a fiice on the matter as a surgeon or 
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the printer's devil. AccidOatB and otifoBces would sometimes appear 
to occur in this woiM, pmrely thttt old gettilemen and ladies may 
have something to relish their breakfast with ; and this may be the 
case with regard to unsuccessful dramatic writers and a certain class 
of the reading public. The few are sacrificed to the many. The 
writers may look upon themselves with a patriotic eye, as so many 
martyrs to the demand for *' excitement." The old lady «r gentle- 
man, undramatic, takes a dislocated leg or a *' shockiag occurrence/' 
as another does the leg of a chicken : the dramatic old lady ttkes 
a damned author, and in the intervals of the relish sips delicious 
draughts of tea and pity. We have heard of a set of ancients, who 
having themselves in former times co ntribu te d fo^ of this sort to 
tiK reader, take a remaikable interest in seeing it furnished him by 
others. Not that th^ fed s malktous satisfaction in others' misfor- 
tunes, but that their own loss of limb thus becomes reconciled to 
their hmaginalionB, and they dehgfat to see to how many ^damned 
clever fiellows" can be unlucky. 

But to the piece before us. A fortune is lefl to a qprighdy 
widow (Miss Kelly) upon a very unspri^tly condition ; to wit, that 
if the trustee. Sir Guff Don^ a jovial <^ fox-huuter (Bartlbt) 
think fit to demand her for his wife, and she reject him, the money 
is to go to himself. Sir Gup visits the lady, whom he has never 
«een, under pretence of bekg his own steward ; finds that his ne- 
phew (Wrench) is in love with her ; and between the wish to surpass 
a young rival, and a red liking for the widow, whom bis nephew's 
efforts to give him a dislike to only reader the mote pleasing, 
threatens to be a serious perplexity to the lovers. The lady afi^ts 
to like her ancient incognito ; pretends to faint, when the steward 
gives her a serious account of his fdl from a horse ; but startles his 
rfl|>tQre, and shews the red indifierence of her feelings, by hastening 
to have a card party. The steward is very angry at this, and says 
he shall tell his master. The lady entreats him to wdt a day, and 
gets her visitors (outrageously enough) to bribe his good word with 
their purses. He next tries^ what effect the news of his death 
will have^ bat the lady's maid (Hiss H. Cawse) who has disco^ 
vered the secret, gives h& mistress the cue ; the card-players, dl 
kufies, are let into the secret, and drawing out dicsr haadkerdiiefs, 
faint in a row, the horrified bahmet hopping dong the rank, and fao- 
ning them with fab shovd bat. Suddenly, to his astonishment^e^ 
widow burrts out a laogfaing^ presents her hand to the nephew, and 
declares, that as the uncle is dead, there can be no objection to durt 
disposd of it. The old gentleman, who upon finding his n^hew 
engaged, had persevered in his endeavours more out of whim than 
self-love, good naturedly acquiesces ; and the piece condudes with 
one of those generd chorusses which are so jovid on a stage, and 
80 ludicrous to think of as taking place in private lifo. Fancy a 
party of ladies and gentlemen, at the end of some domestic dilemma, 
all drawing themselves up in a line before the window, and singing 
out their accordance towards the public. 

The piece is very short; and we shall say no better nor worse 
of it, then that it is written in gentlemady taste, and augurs some- 
thing which, with^pains, might do better. But^we must caution the 
manager how he puts Miss KEtxT into the characters of ladies and 
women of fhshion. They are good nddier for hersdf nor the 
author, nor in the long run for anybody. The more excellent she 
is in her line, ^e less she ought to go out of it. It gives a handi- 
craft dr to her situation in the theatre; lowers her into a servant 
of dl work, while it makes her seem desirous of being mistress of it ; 
and by excluding better actresses (for the part) and better singers 
lessens the repute of the management for libersdity and far-sighted- 
ness. There is something clever in dl that Miss Kelly does; but 
she, who is so excellent and true where the character is fit for her, 
ought not to be conmiilsserated by the critics for puttmg on jays' 
feathers, and wearing them with manifest uneasiness. In the 
part before us, for instance, she laughs, and is dressed well, and 
steps about with an dr, and sings like a lady who has had lessons; 
but she does it all with constraint; nods and gesticulates too much, 
out of the consciousness of not bebg in earnest; and looks most 
uneasy, in proportion as she afiects liveliness. In die more serious 
moments of characters of this description, her fiu^ which looks so 
fine and true to its purpose when she is performing the part of some 
heroine of an humble story (a thing fhr above fine ladles) becomes 
no better than a sulky one, the obstmacy of which has survived a 
fit of weq)ing. 

Bartlby makes as genuine an old boy, jolly, white headed, and 
red-faced, as ever bawled and clapped shoulder. And Wrench — 
we are glad to see our old hasty-speeched friend again, lookhig, if 
not quite as young in fitce and person, as llvdy as if he had yet found 
no reason to speak slower. But the best thing in the piece was a 



song^ composed by Barnbt, and sung by A&s H. Cawse, beginning 
" O men, what silly things you are." The music is true to the 
words, begins in a very direct and earnest strain of arcli remon 
strance, as if it shook its head, continues with proper fervour, and 
rises in a very pleasing and unexpected manner, with a turn and 
cadence equally agreeable. Mr Barnett, we believe^ has written 
many popular songs, and we are told, many indifferent ones. We 
only know him by^the one before us, and the Lighi Guitar, which 
was an odd mixture enough of chaunt and bolero, but pleasant 
too. We are persuaded, however, that he has some right stuff 
in him, if he will take pains to work it. Afiss H. Cawse sang 
the air charmingly, and was encored with great fervour. She is a 
good addition to our list of theatricd acquaintances, — one of those 
who give you the idea of a pleasant person as well as performer. 
She sings with good fiuth, and with the bocca ridente (the open 
smiling mouth) which the Italians speak of; and which in an 
Englidi damsel, and genuine, is a perfect god-send. When she 
imitates the action of the archer boy, and threatens the audience 
with an arrow, they welcome it with dl their hearts. Archness, 
sincerity, and a lavish look of kindness without immodesty, 
naake an irresistible trio; and if all this was not to.be found in the 
expression and manner of this young lady when she sang her song, 
she at least made us fancy that it was; and that is something very 
like it 

The Deuce it m Her is attributed to a Templar. 



Hatmarket. ' 
We know nothing more pleasant than being pleased with women, 
and nothing more the reverse than finding fiuilt with them. But as 
critics, and indeed as anything dse, our whole vdue rests upon the 
foundation of sincerity; and we must blame, in order that our 
praises may be of vdue. Why does Miss Boaden write a farce, in 
which a kicked ostler makes a prominent figure ? and why does she 
take pdns to make us sensiUe of the kicker's boot, and of the 
damage it did to the buckskins of the patient ? A lady should have 
been more tender, even to ostlers-<^hould have thought better of 
the human form divine, dbdt in galligaskins. Ladies may '' elevate 
and surprise" as much as they please; but they should degrade 
nothing; not even in a &rce. The Observer hopes that the actor 
had more to do with impressing this bad joke upon the spectators, 
than the authoress i^ but a htotfaer footaian should have been sent 
him hy some friend to beg him to recollect himself 

We were the more disapp<Mnted m Miss Boadbn's production (of 
whidi this practkd joke is too fair a qtecimen) inasmuch as it aets 
out with apiece of wit. An officer disclaiming the manners of a brother 
coxcomb, who professes to have formed himself upon him, says that 
** Uke his shadow he goes far beyond him, and draws him into 
caricature." At hearing this genuine simile, we thought the Fin$ 
tf April was going to present us with an afber-piece in the style of 
the Garricks and Footes. It turned out to be a series of violent 
practicd jokes, some of them, as the 'FimeihsA observed, more like 
pantomime than farce. The jokes top, for the most part, are old 
acquaintances out of {^ys and novds. 

^ Bumpkin Pedigree (Farren) a fixdish pompous old gentleman^ 
at once miser and coxcomb, who thinks every one doats upon hiai, 
unjustly detains a fortune firom his nephew Colonel Ahry ( ViningX 
who is thereby prevented fi^m marrying the lady he is in love with 
(Mrs Humbt). iSSfr Bumpkin, in the dignity of his accomplishments^ 
comes to Dover during die war, with the intention of passing over 
to the continent, and writing a joumaL The Colonel sees him ; 
takes him up to the Castle on pretence of its being an inn^ and in 
concert with some brother officers plays a number of tricks upon the 
old gentleman, in order to worry him for his misbehaviour, amd 
firighten him into justice. These occupy the two main scenes, the 
first of which consists of sitting down to dinner as at an inn, (one of 
the officers serving for landlord), intercepting the plates that are 
handed him, and bringing on a pretended quarrel, during whidi « 
bottle of water is poured down his back. The newest thing in this 
old device is Sir BumpMn's making love to a lady with his long legs 
under the table. The old baronet and his servant, weaiy and wonder- 
ing, get to bed; and then the other scene takes place ; the two beds, 
after the candle is put out, being dtematdy lifted up with pallies, 
so that each is dtemately missed by its astonished appropriator, 
when about to get in. The best thing during this new piece of 
probability, is an exclamation of the old gentleman, who, when his 
brother bumpkin the servant, in mistaking the beds, plumps himself 
down on his master^s 1^, awakes from a dream of the conquest he 
thmks he has made at dinner, and cries out ^dettdouscse^uve.*' In 
condusion, the house is waked up, the baronet fidjgbteiMd with a 
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notion that he m a ipy at)out to be hung (his journal convictuig 
Un), and Ihe fortune, with exquisite probainlity, given up, in order 
to saye his neck from the Gpyemor of Dover Castle! 

Miss BoADEN (to use an epithet generally given to the other 
sex) is a wag, and ought to do better ; but the audience were in good 
humaar; practical joices are inteUigiUe to all; and people love to 
contrast their adhfsatages with thoae of mortified old beaux and 
ideiked ostlers. 

The only'character worth noticing as a performance, is that of 
iS!^ Bumpkin, Farren comes sailing on the stage in a very humour- 
oii8,*8dff«ecked manner; looks as avaricious as need be with his 
frosty fiice; and produces a lucKcrous contrast with the solemnity 
of hk general manner by the swiftness of speech in which he 
utters his foppeiies,-><-mak!ng his pretensions appear things not to 
bejgainsaid, — -the assured and irresistible self-complacencies of half a 
century of aountiy conquest. 

If Sir Bmmpkm had been in our situatims in the pit, he would 
have thought some lady was mdung love to him by tickling his 
bead widi lier fingers. It was the e<ke of a bonnet, projecting 
lU the way firom her bench to ours, m>m the head of the fidr 
inhftbitjint. 



THE READER. 

CONSISTINO OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW B00KS> WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Ufe of Lord Bynm. By John Gait. Being thefirtt volume qf the 
National Library, 12mo. Colbum and Bentley. 

We are loth to begin our reviews with a hostile article : if Mr Gait 
were only duU, we should let him alone; but to dullness he adds 
impertinence ; and it is time to let these fiftlb>rate pretenders to 
literature see, that they are not to insnlt with unpunity the 
fortunes of men, whom they *are no more competent to judge of, 
than the ostrich is of the man that shows him. 

There is no fool so great, says Boileau, but he finds a greater 
fool to admire him. 

'* Ua sol troave tovjoare an plos sot qai radmirt." 
Here is a book upon the eternal and now tiresome subject of Lord 
BjTon, remarkable for its floundering attempts at thou^t and fim- 
tastic absurdities of style, which Mr Jordan, the editor of the IMe- 
rmry Gazette, pronounces to be one of the most orimnal and profound 
works he ever read. This is just like the heroes of &el>unciad. They 
were sure to have a helping hand for one another : somebody was 
always ready to testify to the pr oJ i gim ia wit and iMnung of Mr 
John Dennis, or Mr Ozell, who '* obligea the world" with plays, 
and ** writ as fine as any man.** Pope prc4>becied that these 
gentlemen were to be of great importance in the republic of letters, 
and the present age has verified his prophecy. The raoid increase 
of books and periodical literature hits produced a general desire for 
information, which is not yet discerning enough to know good from 
bad, and demands onhr-that the market be fuUy stocked. The 
booksdlers drive arrapicl trade acconfingly, with the avowed under- 
standing, that the whole affidr is a'raatter of gain and supply : cooks 
and compounders are never wanting; they know how to flatter the 
appetite of the day, to avoid what is unfashionable, nay, even to 
pilfer from the dishes of their mastera, aud make it pass for their 
own ; and havuif succeeded in stuffing the jaws of the poor public, 
thev partake of Uie general delusion, and fancy themselves origmals 
and men of genius. Hence the pompous pretensions of an author 
like the one before us ; and hence his panegyrist Mr Jerdan, who 
delights in his superior dullness, as the deputy does in the beadle, 
" And wonders with a foolish face of praise.*' 

Oar opinion of the amount of Mr Oalt*s faculties is very impar- 
tial; though it mij^t not have been so, had this been tne only 
foofish bc^k of his that we have seen. We happened the other 
day to meet with a novel of his, cdled * Southennan.' We knew 
nothing of the writer but by name, and as the author of some other 
works of fictioa, known, we believe, under the title of die Secon- 
dary Scotch novels, which we have never seen. If they are no better 
than Southennan, they only shew how little it takes to make a 
Secondary Scotchman. In common compassion to the taste of the 
public, we hope otherwise. All that we know of Southennan is, 
that we took up the first volume three times, in the wish to go on 
with it (bein^ great and eormandizing readers of novels) and that 
with all our ignorance of Mr Gait's other nonsense, and an unsus- 
pectmg wish to be pleased, we could not contrive it. The characters 
without character, the nerveless dialogue, and the ^'sentle dulness 
loving a joke,*' were too much for us. Wlien Mr Gait writes in 
Scotch, we suppose it is better, because it is less intelligible. 

The woric on Lord Byron is below any critieism but Mr Jerdan's. 
It does not simply what the public might look for : it states only 
what will be thought admissible in certain quarters; it avowedly 
oppresses; it measures its approbation by rank, and the reverse by 
what it thinks unpopular ; its criticism is ridiculously shallow, with 
oesperate airs of profondity; and if we are to Judge of its mistakes 
on the most ordinary points, by the wOlincness it ei^iibits to mistaJce 
others, and the little substitution of five hundred pounds for three, 
It IS not to be relied upon in the commonest matters of &ct. 



But we shall not say all this without a &vourable specimen or 
two as the reviewers <^ it, and which, to save us the trouble of 
cutting up our copy (which is a daring action, and to be paid for) we 
shall quote fixMn the laudatory pages of Mr Gait's friend. *' The fol- 
lowing admiraUe delineation or genius," (says Mr Jerdan) ** shews 
the true foelins with which the author enters on his task." This is 
a very new and true style of criticism, and the reader will doubtless 
congratulate himself on the new light Mr Gait has thrown on the 
subject. 

'* Genius of every kind belongs to tome inmate temperament s it does not 
necessarily imply a particular bint, beceuso that may possibly be the efliect 
of circumstances ; but without question, the peculiar quality is inborn, and 
particular to the iodiridual. All hear and sea much alike; but there b an 
undefinable though wide difierence between the ear of the musician, or the 
eye of the painter, compared with the hearing and seeing organs of ordinary 
men ; and it is in something like that difference in which genius consists. 
Geuius is, however, an ingredient of mind more eauly described by its 
effects than by its qualities. It if a# the fragrance^ independent of the 
freshness and complexion of the rose ; ctf the tight en the clouds as the 
hloom on the cheek of the beauty, of which the possessor is unconscious 
until the charm has been seen by its inflnence on others ^ it is the internal 
golden flame of the opat; a semetki$tg which me^ be ahetraeted from the 
thing in which it appears, without changing the quality of iu substance, its 
form, or its affinities." 

It is thus Mr Gait ^ blunders roundabout a meaning," and leaves 
his poor reader either gasping for information, or taking himself for 
as wise a man in his non-perceptions- as the author. 

^ How just again,'' quoth the admiring Jerdan, happy in a mysti- 
fied brother and in being misled by him, ^ are the remarks as to 
influence of scenery I" (He here quotes a ridiculous assertion of 
Mr Gait, that the inspiration arising m>m scenery is entirely depen- 
dant on ^ tradition" and ** local associations," and then proceeds 
with his extract :) — 

'* There is not more poesy in the sight of mountains than of plains ; it is 
the local associations that throw enchantment over all scenes, and resem- 
blance that awakens them, binding them to new connections : nor does Ibis 
admit of much controversy ; for mountainous regions, however favourable to 
musical feeling, are but little too poetical. The WeHh hate no eminent 
bard, the Swiss have no renown as poets; nor are the meufitenmous regions 
of Oreece or of the Appennines celebrated for poetry. The Highlands im 
Scotland, save the equivocal bmtardy of Ossian, have produced no poet of 
any fame, and' yet mountainous oouotries abound in looal legends^ which 
wonld seem t» be at varianee with tbia apinioiK ware it not eertain, though 
I cannot eaplnin the cause, that ]oeal> poairy, like local language, or kioal 
melody, is, ia proportion lo the interest it awakens among the local inhabit 
taots, weak and inefl^ual on the sentiments of Iba general world. The 
', Raos deiVacbes', tbemosi oelebraled of all local aire, is tame and oonmoni- 
plaee,*-unaielodio«s to all ears, but those of the Swiss, ' forlorn in a foreign 
land,* •• 

. <«. Local associations," therefore, aecordm^ to Mr Gait, are and 
are not the cause of poetry ; mountains are insoh^ers, and yet not 
mspirers, even when they do inspire; the Welsh have no poete 
(hear this, ye counirymea of Hoel and Taliessin \) Greece had 
no poets!! (for the whole country may be described as moim- 
tainous); and Petrarch> Dante, and Ai:losto« the inhabitants of the 

belpaase 
Ch' Apennin parte, e rasar cuobada, • FAlpe 

(the lot dy gronad 
Apeonine paH% and Alps and aeaa rm round) 
were no poets; or if they were, it was because they did not Kvoon 
the mountains but only among them, or saw a great deal of them. 
Why who supposes that a man is bound to pace about on a moun- 
tain, and wnte verses, before he ean prove its inspiration ? or that 
to see mountains, and fee) their grandeur, is not the one thing need- 
ful to associate them with poeticajl ideas ? 

It was with this understandiBg that Thomson laugjied at the 
notion ef Glover's writing an epic poem—*' What I" said he, '* he 
who' has never seen a mountain I" He did not require him to 
have lived on a mountain. A man may live on a moMUtain, and see 
no more of it than a fly does of a wall. The question is, whether 
he has seen it, and been conseioua of the might and dignity of ita 
presence. Mr Gait shews as little knowledge about music as poetry, 
when he calls the ** Ranz de Vaches" tame and common-place. Chi 
the contrary, it is wild, and as unlike a common air as can be. 
Indeed this is the ordinary ground of objection to it with common 
ears. Mr Gait is dull in the matter beyond dullness. 

In a succeeding quotationwe find our author saying thatLord Byron^s 
love poetry is remarkable for its ** ^o<A7irs« a^dmiration of beauty,** 
and that m all the thousands of lines which he has written upon 
the subject of love, there is " not one" whidi shews " a sexual feeling 
of female attraction,'' Oh dull rogue ! How our fiur readers will 
smile at seeing this passage! Oh, how the noUe author of Don 
Juan would have laughed and refined ovet the compliment I 

This piece of absurdity reminds us that we are wasting our 
paper; but there is one bit more, so exquisite in its kind, and so 
calculated to restore our readers fW)m their weariness, that we can- 
not pmit it Mr Jerdan introduces it with the following satis&ctory 
exordium. 

*♦ PFe much like the ensuing :— 

" The supposition that poets must be dreamers, becanse there is often mnch 
dreaminess \u poesy, is a mere hypothesis. Of all the professors of n eU- 
physical discernment, poets require the finest tact, and contemplation is 
with them a sign ^ iaward abstract reflection, more than of aoyprocess of 
mind by which resemblance is traced, and associations waked. There ia no 
account of a^y great poet whose genius was of that cartilaginous Vmd 
which hath it* being in ietze and drawa its nourishment from lights 
and shadows^ which ponders over the mysteries of trees, and interprets the 
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oracles of babbling waters. They have all been men— worldy men, dif- 
ferent from others in reasoning more by feeling than induction." 

Surely we have seen this writing somewhere in a Sunday paper, 
which it threatened once to bear (town. A genius of a " cartilagi- 
nous kind I" and '* which hath its being in haze !" We have 
heard' of an old gentleman, who was always usin§ the word " muci- 
laginous ;" and of another, a doctor, equally addicted to the epithet 
"farinaceous." These worthies, however, had some reason m the 
w)plication of their terms; but a cartilaginous author! a man 
with a turn for reflection something neither bone nor ligament, 
** which hath its being in haze;" and derives its nourishment, to wit, 
for the cartilage, from lights and shadows I This it is to exjjlain 
one mist by another; a thing not understood, by the " no-meaning" 
for which these wits are famous. But this also is writing like men 
of business, and supplying' the market. O Thou, says Pope's hero, 
addressing the divine Goddess of Dullness,— 

** Oh Thou, of business the directing soul. 

To this our head like bias to the bowl ; 

Which, as more ponderous, makes its aim more true. 

Obliquely waddling to the mark in view : 

O ! ever gracious to perplex'd mankind, 

Still spread a healing mist before the mind ; \, 

And, lest we err by wit's wild dancing light. 

Secure us kindly in our native night.** 
Perhaps we shall have something to say on the painful subject of 
Lord%yron, but this will depend on what appears in another 
work. 

HagUtfs Ufe ofNapolem^ 3rd and 4th vols, (unpuhUshed), 
A Bone for the Enemy.— While thus speaking, (of the views of Rus- 
sia, before the battle of Austerlitz) Napoleon returned on foot to the first 
post of infantry of the army ; it was the carbineers of the 17th. The Empe- 
ror was irriuted, and he vented his impatience by striking with his switch 
the lumps of earth lying on the road. The sentineKan old soldier, overheard 
him ; and having placed himself at ease, be had his gun between his knees, 
and waa filling his pipe. Napoleon, as he (passed by, looked at him and said, 
" Those Russians fancy they have nothing to do but to swallow us up !" 
The old soldier immediately joining in the conversation—*' Oho !" replied 
he, "that won't be such an easy job— we'll stick ourselves right across!" 
This sally made the Emperor laugh ; and resuming his composure, he 
mounted his horse, and returned to head quarters.— Vol. III. P. 163. 

None but Princes have Fathers.— The Duke of Brunswick set up to 
play the antic about the same time, (that of the campaign in 1809} with 
bis banners in mourning and his death's-heads emblazoned on them—" his 
was a fee-grief due to his single breast'*— he had a father slain, as if A« only 
had a father slain in that long and bloody contest which his father provoked 
and announced to Europe. The presumption implied under this mask of 
filial piety is the best comment on the princi|>les in which he had been 
brought up. For sovereigns and princes to be in all other respects privii. 
ledged and unlike other men is an old story; but that they shall not be vul- 
nerable to cannon-balls, or that they should not die of their wounds, is new 
and paradoxical. . If their being m this nice point liable to the com- 
mon lot t*ntails revenge and hatred on a whole nation wbo have dared to 
meet th^ in the field, really after this they have nothing more to do but to 
imitate the example of the Nayrs, who cry out to the Farias, when they hear 
them coming, to get out of the way, lest if they should be contaminated 
with their sight, they should be obliged to kill them ! The Duke of Bruns- 
wick, in spite of the risks he ran and the desperateness of the undertaking, 
escaped by good fortune to England, " where the people were as mad as he," 
and fell at last on that day which sealed the doom his father had foretold to 
France and freedom three-and-twenty years before.— P. 355. 



Naturalists* Magazine fbr September. 

Native Gold. — ^** The late Mr Ireton, of Ireton Hall, in Cum- 
berland, informed me,'* says a corres()ondent of the Naturalists 
Magazine^ " that in carving a pullet which had been reared on his 
fisirm, he discovered a pallet of native gold. It was nearly an inch 
square ; and the probability is, that the fowl had picked it up from 
the bed of a rivulet, which flowed through part of nis estate." 

Longevity in Wales. — Another correspondent of the same 
work, who dates April 4, says the following instances of stdvanced 
age occurred within the commencement of the present year: — 
Catherine Hughes of Corwen, 85 ; William Pritchard, Anglesea, 92 ; 
Sir W. C, de Crespigny, Blaenpademyn, 97 ; Rev. E. Herbert, 
Caernarvonshire, 83; William Rowland, Caernarvonshire, 88; 
Robert Owen, Caernarvonshire, 91 ; John Jones Brecknock^ 92 ; 
Dorothy Jones, Denbigh, KH ; Hugh Rowlands, Esq. Caernarvon, 
80 ; Jane Hughes, Beaumaris, 87 ; Arabella Jones, Anglesea, 82 ; 
Mary Jones, Glamorganshire, 97. The writer adds, that Wales is 
not populous, and notices that the deaths mostly occurred in the 
northern division of it, which is remarkable for salubrity. 

Goitres. — The communicator of the paragraph on Native Gold 
in the same work, says he has seen the glandular elongation caused 
by this disease in so monstrous a state of excess, that in order not 
impede Valkers, ** it required to be put in a sack, and cast over 
the shoulders." He adds, that the hydriodate of potassa, mixed 
up with lead, applied by friction externally as an imguent, has 
been found very successful in extirpating the goitre, even after it 
has attained a terrific size. 

An Ego within an Egg. — A correspondent of the Naturalist*s 
Magazine, who writes under the suspicious signature of Anser, says 
he has lately seen a pJretematurall^ large but perfect gooseys ^, 
containing a smaller one within it, the inner one possessing its 
proper calcareous shell. 



Bernards Reminiscences of the Stage. 
The more we become acquainted with Mr Bernard, the more we 
like him. His style isj more ambitious than] we supposed it, but 
uot too much so for his literature. He is festive, and a good 
fellow, with as much relish of a generous sentiment as a bottle, and 
deserves to have lived with all classes of people, for it has left him 

wise and hiunane. « , ,x. . 

SoMBTHiHo OR NoTHiNO— Which IS THE Better ?— Dioing oue 
day at a party at Bath, Quin uttered something which caused a general 
murmer of delight, A nobleman present, who was not illustrious for the 
brilliancy of his ideas, exclaimed, " What a pity 'tis Quin, my boy, that a 
clever person like you should be a plaverl " Quin fixed and flashed his ey^ 
upon the person, with this reply, •* What would your Lordship hare me be J. 
JiLord!"— P.191. ^ ^ r 'c. 

Generous Action of John Kemble.— In consequence of my wife's 
protracted illness, my resources became greatly straitened, and for the first 
time since I had quitted manager Osbourn did I experience the want of 
money, Stephen Kemble, my most intimate friend, bad perceived this, hot, 
unable to assist me, could merely sympathize ;— however, he mentioned the 
matter to his brother, and one momine at breakfasS John paid me a visit. 
(This was at an early period of John Kemble's cases.) " Bernard." said he, 
with a face and accent suflSciently iull of sadness, "how is Mrs. Bl"— 
•' BOt mending" *'And how are you'1— "not mending either," said I. at- 
tempting to be funny on a serious subject.— *'Her illness must have been a 
great drawback, and upon one salary"—** T have my benefit to look to you 

know." "But that's always uncerUin," he rejoined, with unpleasant em- 

phasis ; "but come. I have'nt called to put you out of spirits, but to ask 

you a favour." ** Anything that I can do command me in"— well then, 

consent to make me your banker till better times await you ** Kemble," 
Mia I— «« John," said he, " here's money to buy pins, marriage is chargeable ; 
vrith which words he gave my hand a squeeze, and left his purse con- 
taining five guineas in it. He then took up his hat, and strode out of the 
room, with the same slow and solemn step that he entered it, this was kind- 
nets I never forgot— John Kemble was a reserved man, a peculiar man, 
perhaps a proud man ; but to the last hour of my life, I will maintain, that 
ht wu an honourable man, a faithful man, and a man of as much tender- 
ness as integrity — P. 235. 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omnibai rebns, et qnlbosdam alUs. — Old Sating. ^ 

Of all sorts of things,— and some others. 

Women on the Right Side. — Dr A. Hunter said, that women 
who love their husbands, generally lie on their right side. What did be 
mean by ** generally V Wotaen who love their husbands always lie on the 
right side, for an obvious reason ; to wit, that they cannot lie oii the wrong 
one. 

** Give it up?" — ^Who are they that feel most fi^r their friends? 
Answer. The blind. 

Pleasing Record of a Servant. — Among the deaths of last 
months is mentioned that of an old servant, who is styled the " faithful 
housekeeper and i$nmiuabi9 frimd of the late Mr and Mrs Stowes of 
Gracechurch street." 

A Puff Direct. — A pedlar, wishing to recommend his razors to 
the gaping crowd, thus addressed them :— " Gentlemen, the razors I hold 
in my hand were made in a cave by the light of a diamond, in the province 
of Andalusia, in Spain. They cut as quick as thought, and are as bright as 
the morning star. A word or two more, and I am certain you will buy them. 
Lay them under your pillow at night, and you will find yourself clean 
shaved in the moxmxxg,*^ '-^American paper. 

This beau the horseback razors of Packwood, by which men might shave 
themselves while hunting. 

Violent Lovb-Maeing. — ^In New York, a lady never takes the 
arm of a gentleman, unless he is a relative, or one to whom she is about to 
be married. To be seen arm in arm, is to say, " we are engaged ;" at least, 
such is the construction adopted by this fastidious people. The ladies, there- 
fore, in general are forced to shun the ordinary familiarities of polite beha- 
vior, to avoid the imputation of being engaged to every 'roan in ^ whose com- 
pany they may happen to be, and to prevent the disagreeable report of a 
match having "fallen through," in which they might be supposed interested, 
Troro the bare fact of their having tolerated civility. A slight touch of the 
elbow of a lady, intended as an auxiliary when crossing a gutter, treading 
a broken pavement, or stepping over a thimbleful of water, constitutes the 
prescribed homage of a New York beau. This prudish custom of affected 
reciprocal reserve must be prejudicial to the polUesse of the place. It repu- 
diates the characteristic ease and elegance of good breeding, and maintains 
an awkward distinction in mixed society: gentlemen are compelled to 
" keep at their distance,** and ladies are rendered foolishly timorous to escape 
the ondUso( officious observers.— -«rf/A«wet<m. [This reminds us of the story 
of a young lady who, walking with a gentleman, stumbled, and when her 
companion, to prevent her fall, grasped her hand somewhat tightly. " Oh, 
Sir !" she simpered, " if it comes to that, you must ask my pa !"]— Cw<m»* 

INQUESTS EXTRAORDINARY. 

Last week, aporter ^ed beneath his burden : 
Verdict,— ''Foimd carrying a * Gazette* from Jerdan." 

Same day : Two gentlewomen died of vapours : 
Verdict, — ^"Hair curl'd with Mr Jerdan's papers." 

Published by Onwhyn, Catherine street. Strand ; sold by Epfinghaii 
Wilson, Royal Exchange ; Heward, Wellington street. Strand, ana 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

e. and W. RrvKSLL, Printers, Broad ftreet, Golden square. 
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LULLWORTH CASTLE. 



I It has been matter of surprise with some, that after the melan- 
choly accounts of the aspect of Charles X. during his journey from 
Paris to the sea-coast, we hear such different stories of it since his 
irrival. But the case would seem clear enough. The poor man is 
glad that he has escaped without the same result to himself, which 
his measures inflicted on thousands. He is at rest; he can go out 
jporting again ;* he can go to mass ; he can play at cards. Finally, 
he is once more a king, as &r as the walls about him extend ; and 
this, perhaps, is as wide a sphere as most kings enjoy, apart from 
that sense of their right divine, which never forsakes them, and 
jvhich enables them to reign for ever, from heaven to earth, if not 
firom shore to shore. 

' It must have been very mortifying to a despotic monarch to have 
to •* keep moving," whether he liked or not, with a compulsory 
populace behind him ; not to be able to stop when he chose, or to 
jay he would go hither and thither; not to see all hats of^ and all 
' faces aniiLing, and thousands ready to do what he pleased '* with an 
obedient start." There is no doubt, that he retired slowly, out of a 
hope that he should be recalled ; but he may have thought proper also 
to shew that he was not afraid, and he might have thought it not 
□nbecoming the dignity of kingship (whose will has been held 
iacompatible wifh meanness) to let his enemieS"8ee tharhe would 
go " no fiister than he pleased.*' Yet, be all this as it might, he 
must still have been ^ad to feel sure, that his person would no 
longer b*^ fiubjec£ed to the chances of indignity; that he was ssia 
to eat and drink, and look about him as usual, to think of his sports 
in the morning, and the respect with which his presence WDuld still 
be cherished, during the card-party or the submissive discussion. 

Luckily for himself Charles X. is not a man to undervalue the 
comforta he retains. He is not likely to be restless, for want of 
mental activity, like the Emperor Charles over his watch-making ; 
nor to scorn his soul out, as Napoleon did in his net. 

Like lioQ grudging in his great disdain. 
Like his brother sportsmen, he will probably be well contented, 
provided his fowUng-piece goes well, and his gudgeons bite better 
Lhan his subjects. The late Charles of Spain would never have 
L>een liappier in his life, than after his son dethroned him, provi- 
ded he could have hobbled about as usual, and shot as many birds, 
[n the height of his power, he cared not how the nation went, so 
that his list of killed was complete ; and his brother, Ferdinand of 
Naples, was much of his opinion. Monarchs, after all, must get 
their pains and pleasures like other men. Happy, if they could 
find this out in every respect. One King miraculously — seems to 
hare found it, — nay, two ; for when we congratulate the world on 
the possession of Philip, King of the French, we are glad to be 
reminded of the extraordinary brother humanist prepared for him, 
in the person of our own good-humoured Sovereign. 

The following account of Lullworth Castle is extracted from the 
" Beauties of En^and and Wales." The profuse beauties of vhe 
little Catholic chapel seem to have been made on purpose for 
kneeling Kings and Queens. 

" Lullworth Castle, the seat of Thos. Weld, Escj. (kinsman of Cardi- 
nal Weld), is a noble pile situated on an eminence, m an extensivepark, 
which occupies a circuit of nearly four miles and a half, surrounded 
b^ a stone wall upwards of eight feet high. It commands a fine 
new oi the sea, as well as extensive prospects of the adjoining 
country. The present edifice is not of any sreat antiquity ; but it 
is supposed to be built on or near the site of a Castle mentioned as 
far back as the vear 1 146 : the materials used in erecting it were 
brought principally from the ruins of Bindon Abbey. The founda- 

* A Paris paper slates, that the hunting expenses of the ez^Kiner of 
Franee, including the salaries of the roaster of the boiiods and the other 
bontsmen, ffrooms, &c., were 695,957 francs per annum. Thus, duriner 
the Tfif^ oi Charles X, which lasted five years, the country paid 3,500,000 
'rancs, merely for bis pleasures of the chase. 



tions were laid in the year 1588, and the structure, except its inter* 
nal decorations, finished in 1609 : the latter were not completed till 
afler the vear 1641, when the ancester of the present owner pur- 
chased the estate. Lullworth CasUe is an exact cube of eighty 
feet, with a round tower at each comer, thirty feet in diameter, 
and rising sixteen feet above the walls, which, as well as the towers, 
are embattle<l. The walls are six feet thick ; the offices are under- 
ground, arched with stone. The house has three stories, and the 
towers four : in each front are three rows of four windows ; in the 
towers are four rows, of three each, exclusive of the offices. The 
rooms are in general eighteen feet high. In the apartments are 
some family portraits, executed by the celebrated Sir Peter Lelv. 
In the year 1789, during their Majesties* residence at Weymouth, 
Mr Weld had the honour to receive several Royal visits, the par- 
ticulars of which are commemorated in two inscriptions over the 
entrance to the Castle. 

" The Manor of East Lullworth, in which this edifice is situated, 
appears to have eiven its name to its ancient possessors, the 
be Lollemorths. In the twentv-eighth of Edward the First, Wil- 
liam De Est Lullworth, granted to John De Novo Burgo, (New- 
burgh), and Elizabeth his wife, and their heirs, all his right in this 
Manor, for which they paid a hundred marks sterling ; and by ano- 
ther agreement 200/. It was held by the Newburghs til! the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, when Christian, the sole heiress of that 
ancient house, conveyed it by marriage to her husband. Sir John de 
Mamey. Ader his death, it came bv marriage to the Howard 
family, one of whom, James, Earl of Suffolk, in 1641, sold it to 
Humphrey Weld, Esq., from whom it descended in a dil^ect line to 
the present proprietor. 

^ Mr Weld has erected an elegant little chapel at a short distance 
from the Castle, for the convenience of his family and dependants. 
This structure is of a circular form, increased by four sections ofa 
oircie, so as to form a cross, and finished with a dome and lantern. 
It contains a well-toned organ, a copy of Raphael's Transfk^uration, 
and two other scriptural pieces lately brought from Italy. The 
altar-piece is decorated with very costly ornaments, dbposed with 
much taste and effect ; it is chiefly composed of the richest and 
most curious marbles. The fi^nt and outside pannels of he two 
supporters of the altar-table are of beautifiil oriental rose alabaster, 
having mouldings of giaUo de Sienna : within the former are two 
angels of bronze, in postures of adoration ; between them is a vase, 
composed of one piece of amber-coloured transparent alabaster: 
the platform on which the latter is placed, is of porphyry, with a 
base of brilliant brescia coraliina : the back part ana two sides of 
the space wherein the vase and angels stand, are of a brescia antiqua, 
so variegated as to throw a kind of splendour about the urn ; the 
pannels of the altar-steps are of pkutma di smeraido, set in giallo 
antico ; the small step ttiat projects immediately on the altar-table, 
is of choice pecoreila minuta alabaster ; the door of the tabernacle, 
and its frame, are composed of lapit lazuli, amethyst, verde di Cor- 
sica, bianco e nero antico, verde d'Egitto, and other choice stones. 
The pedestal of the crucifix is composed of plasma di smeraldo 
and verde antico; the entire sides or the cross are incrustcd with 
lajpis lazuli; the Saviour is carved in ivory, and the Magdalen is of 
gut bronze. 

** In a magnificent folio Psalter, made by order of Geoffery, Lord 
Louterell, last Baron of that family, who died {n the twenty-fiflh 
of Edward the First, now in the possession of Mt Weld, is a most 
beautiful and curious illumination, an accurate engraving of which 
is given by Mr Carter in his " Specimens of Ancient Sculptures 
and Paintings.*' It represents a Knight arming for a tournament, 
or some martial exercise, the particulars of whose dress are highly 
curious, and most mmutely delmeated : two ladles, apparently his 
wives, assbt him. As he sits on his steed, a lady, habited in 
curled hair, with a fillet, a veil thrown back, and a wimple, her sur- 
coat charged with his arms, lifts up to him, with her nght hand, a 
close pointed helmet; and in her left hand she holds a pennon of 
his arms round the point of a spear. Behind her is another lady, in 
the same dress, holding in her right hand a pendant shield of*^ his 
arms, which are likewise on her surcoat ; and on her left arm is 
hanging, as it may be presumed, the embroidered collar, an usual 
prizejor favour given by some lady to her favourite Knight, as a 
charge to him to meditate some feat of chivalry, which collar was 
generally fiistened above the knee, by some of the lady's female 
attendants. The ladies' dresses are alike, the hair combed back on 
the head, and curled at t^ ears ; a fillet of gold beads encircles the 
head : a red band edges tne veil, as a stiff* kind of ornament does the 
ears. Their boddice, or under dress, is red, with the surcoat of 
their arms over it." 
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THE READER. 

I 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 

OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



The CkilcTs Own Book, Illustrated with nearly 300 Engravings by 
eminent Artists. 12mo. 630 pages. Alfred Mjller, Oxford street. 

We never knew a man of a great understanding, or one that 
united a perfect candour with good nature, who did not confess 
that he liked children's books. There are people, sensible enough 
in general, who pretend not to like them ; others, who persuade 
themselves they do not ; and a third class, of a hopeless mechanical 
sort, who like nothing for their unhappy ofispring but infant geome- 
tricks, aud who would give them a cube to eat instead of a bun. 
These last sometimes interfere with a book of their own composi- 
tion, thinking to be useful to the little beings by taking the wings 
from their imagination, and colours out of the sky. If anybody 
wants an authority to countenance him in his love of infant litera- 
ture, we think we have heard that the late Mr Fox was a lover of 
it. He was of a nature to be one ; and if he was not, must have 
been terribly spoilt by the wicked children of White's. Mr Can- 
ning is said to have preferred an Arabian tale to any other reading. 
He found a refreshment in it from his matters of fact, vainly to be 
looked for in books less imaginative. Sir Walter Scott, in this 
respect, is evidently as great a child as ever, or he would not be so 
p-eat a man. The writer (M. Perrault) who brought fairy tales 
into fashion, author of Blue Beard and the Sleeping Beauty, was a 
man of profound acquirements, and wrote them in his old age. 

Here then, O ye little and great readers, is a delightful large 
little book, square, plump, capitally well printed, most abundantly 
adorned, — a " picture" (so to speak) almost in every page, — ^the 
pages six hundred and thirty in number, and the pictures let into 
the text, as who should say " And here it is !" What a book to 
see brought home by one's father I (We should like to have a 
father on purpose, ten feet high.) What a book to put under one's 
pillow, or read in a garden, or in a door-way, at the same time eat- 
ing an apple ! How Shenstone, when he was little Shenstone, and 
went to school to his own " School-mistress," would have loved it ! 
How Shakspeare would have read it, and perhaps made another 
play out of one of the stories ! If you do not all have it directly, 
you or yonr father must be very poor : but you will. To " look 
over the pictures" alone, is a treat ; but stories and pictures toge- 
ther, to use a saying of one of your greatest fellow-children, are 
perfect ** nuts and cheesecakes." We see you all reading it to* 
morrow morning, young and old. The little princess has one (sent 
by the publisher, according to this our licence) ; and Mr Rogers, 
old in years and ever young in books, regrets only that the pictures 
are not by Mr Stothard. They are very good, however, and very 
clearly done ; not in the confused, hairy style of some late wood-cuts ; 
' and above all, there is plenty of them. Add, that this our panegyric 
is the most real and unbought thing in the world; for as we are but 
a day old, it was not to be expected that such a present would be 
made us. But we speak out of love and recollections, manifold. 

Here is Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp, riches above the city ; 
the hushing story of the Forty Thieves ; Beauty and the Beast 
(which is to stories, what Auld Robin Gray is to ballads, the ten- 
derest and deepest of them all) ; Blanche and Rosalinda, or the 
young Shepherdess who was happier than the old Queen ; Blue 
Beard, with his dreadful secret ; the Children in the Wood ; Cin- 
derella, the star that rose out of the ashes ; the Discreet Princess 
(whom we forget) ; Diamonds and Toads, the most eloquent thing 
that ever was written ; Fortunatus, who could have all the chil- 
dren's books he wished for; Griselda, the stor}- that the great 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were fond of; Gulliver and the Lillipu- 
tians ; Little Jack ; Jack the Giant Killer, who to this day makes 
the heart of Mr Northcote the painter glow within him ; Ricjuet 
with the Tufl, own brother to Beauty; Philip Quarll, the ima- 
ginative Robinson Crusoe; Robinson himself; the Fair One 
with the Golden Locks (a name as beautiful as the morning) 
with a portrait of her set as in a brooch (this is in high taste) ; Tom 
Thumb, and the Invisible Prince, and eallant Robin Hood ; and the 
true story of the French Navigator La Perouse, which is oddly 
enough put in, — only, to be sure, all the other stories are true ; and 
Prince Lee Boo, another story true enough to be fictitious ; and the 
White Cat, and Whittington,and Valentine and Orson, and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, besides others, and popular Poems : and, 
a bundle of Nursery Songs, for the readers to amuse their lesser 
brethren with ; so that such a complete lump of young amusement 
was never before got together in one volume ; and the volume, as 
we before intimated, is pleasant to handle and to lay open, and 
the type is large. Ainong the poems, we are glad to see Mr Sou- 
they's Battle of Blenheim, which is better than the Quarterly 
Review ; and Mr Wordsworth's stanzas entitled. We are Seven, as 

Erofound in their seeming puerilitv, as its w<>uld-be profound critics 
ave shewn themselves puerile. There is also the History of John 
Gilpin, and the House tnat Jack Built, with other memorable com- 
positions, that helped to form the ideas of our fethers, and will 
link them vrith those of their grandchildren. Improvement can go 
on without doing away all former associations. We were glad, on 
this account, to see the present volume, ind also to observe that it 
omitted the greater number of those itories that set up wealth as 
the reward of everything, punished error vindictively, and made vir- 
tue and vice sure to succeed or otherwise in the woridliest point of 
view. As these, by the growth of knowledge, had become the least 
popular, die completeness of the work has not been impaired ; and 
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we could have spared, notwithstanding its royal name, even the fine- 
coach story of King Pepin. • 

New Monthly Magazine. 

The Morgue. — (The place in Paris where dead bodies are taken 
to be owned.) — Leaving the scene of this conflict, I proceeded 
along the quay until I reached the Morgue, which I entered, and 
beheld a spectacle of horror which I never can forget. In the 
midst of battle men fall unregarded ; amidst the universal excite- 
ment of conflict, hundreds may fall without exciting even a passing ^^-^ 
sigh from those -bjr their side ; but here it was widelv different — bU 
was tranquil and still ; eleven bodies, stripped and laid out on boards, 
remained to await the recognition of their fi*iends; they were 
citizens; they had perished in the contest which I still heard 
roaring around me : their wounds were various ; one was a woman 
apparently in the seventh or eighth month of her pregnancy ; a ball 
had entered her left eye, and penetrated to the brain ; another was 
a child, about ten years old, that had been transfixed with a lance. 
Among those whom curiosity had assembled round the ghastly 
group, I observed a young man about seventeen or eighteen, 
whom Salvator would have chosen as a model for a young bandit. 
Never did I see a countenance in which beauty and ferocity were so 
singularly blended : he had round him a girdle in which were two 
pistob and a broad two-edged knife, the blade of which glittercxl in 
the sunbeams: he entered hastily, cast one look of unut- 
terable expression on the corpses, as if to whet his fury, and 
rushed out with a yell of defiance in the direction of the Grfeve, 
where the fight was then raging the fiercest. Shortly after quit- 
ting the Morgue, I found my arm seized by a man in what appeared 
at first a hostile manner, but on looking in his face, I perceived it 
was only the excitement of strong agitation; he asked me whether 
there was much fighting in the direction whence I was coming ? , 
I told him that all was quiet there, and proceeded towards the ^^*;'^ 
Morgue. After advancing a few paces, curiosity induced me to 
retrace my steps and follow him; I had scarcely reached the door 
of the Morgue, when I saw him stagger out and fall senseless on the 
stone before the door : — among the victims he had recognised his 
only brother I ■ 

fFhittaker^s Magazine. 

A Moorish Beauty. — Onefairsampleof these Moorish beauties 
I must be pardoned for describing : the very time at which she 
first met my sight contributes to fasten her image on my mind; it 
was the hour of the Ascha, or twilight prayer, whilst walking on 
the terrace of my residence at Algiers, and musing on the appearance ^^^ ^ 
of that singular city. The sun had just sunk into the ocean, leaving '-'^i 
minaret and mountain covered with those beautiful tints of purple ^ ,^'^} 
and gold, so peculiar to a Mediterranean sky. The melancholy 'f^'^'\ 
but clear strain of the Muezzin's voice proclaimed the hour of ^^^^i 
vespers in that well known cry of "Laillaha Mahommed-arrasoul ^'^"f'' 
Allah!"— the storks had perched themselves on their nightly '^'^^i 
station, the ruined turrets, — ^and the Mussulmans were slowly J'^-^^i 
moving down the steep descent of the mountain city to join in the *^*^^^ 
evening prayer. This is the hour, when in Barbary, the females who '^^""^ 
are not allowed to walk abroad without being closely muffled up, re- 
sort to their terraces to enjoy the refreshing sun-set breeze. The sight 
of a stranger, and an European too, at first seemed embarrassing, 
and startled the fair Moriscoe, who, like the gazelle of her own land, 
stood hesitating whether to advance or retire. I was reluctantly 
about to withdraw, but having reached the miradorof my terrace, 
she took courage and playfully beckoned me to remain. Aware 
that, from my situation, I was unobserved by any one but herself^ 
she shewed how for she noticed and sympathised with my curiosity, 
by throwing aside her shawl, and leaving me to gaze on a face and 
form I shall never forget. 

She was evidently proud of the impression she had made, but it was ^ ^ toe 
a pardonable vanity; for her beauty would have compensated for a "=^^^1 on 
whole race of deformity— though it did not possess all those requisites -^i tf ^ 
generally esteemed handsome among other females. She was above ^»aiirh 
the ordinary height of a woman, and yet without sacrificing one '*^n 
iota of her true grace of form, and finely proportioned limbs, so 
visible when the Moorish costume is disencumbered of the heavy 
drapery of the al-haicka. Her skin was white, and so beautifully 
blended with a rosy tint, that were it not known that the Barbary 
women are fair, it would have been difficult to have supposed her 
an inhabitant of so warm a climate. A deep blue line intersected her 
face and bosom ; this is effected by a liquid dye being introduced 
beneath the cuticle when very young ; it has the appearance of a fiill- 
starting vein, and is meant to set off* the complexion. Some ladies 
cause flowers to be traced on their bodies with this dye, and some 
completely disfigure their faces by its too general use. TTie dress of 
the female in question was of blue silk, trimmed with black braid. 
She wore ear-rings, armlets, and anklets of silver, and her totally 
bared legs and arms formed a curious contrast to the notions of 
costume entertained bv European ladies. 

The mind would willingly attach something of romance to so 
lovely a creature; but I could hear nothing oT her history beyond 
her having been just married to a rich old Moor, and her being otAj 
sixteen years of age. She was a slave I Yet her pensive look indi- 
cated that she possessed a soul, although the Moors will not believe 
in the possession ; consequently they deny them the benefits of 
education or the taste of hbertjr ; and thus theu: days pass on with- t^, - 
out the slightest reciprocity of feeling to alleviate the monotony of i|jj^ 
their existence. ■ W-r 

Umted Service Journal for September. J^l\ 

The Traitor Bourmont.— It is generally believed that Count ^^ 
Bourmont, the late War Minister of France, and Commander-in-> 
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!^hiefof the French expedition to Algiers, joined the British army 
)n abandoning the cause of Napoleon at the commencement of the 
campaign of Waterloo. We give the following version of the affiiir 
>D authority which we see no reason to question : — 

On the flight of Lous XVII I to Ghent, he enjoined Count Bour- 
nont to remain in France, for the purpose of watching the course 
Df events and the interests of the exiled King. He obtained em- 
ployment of Napoleon, through the intervention of General Gerard 
'who has taken so conspicuous a part in the late revolution) the 
tileneral undertaking to answer for Bourmont's fidelity ** witn his 
lead." When the French army reached the Sarobre, the division 
)fBourmont was ordered to attack Charleroi. On the eve of this 
Qovement, Bourmont proceeded with his Aides-de-camp (whom, 
lefore leaving Paris, he had apprised of his design, giving them the 
ption of following his fortunes or not) taking with him also the 
General next in command, and escorted by a squadron of cavalry, 
s if for a reconnaissance. On reaching the banks of the Sambre, 
tourmont halted, and disclosing his intentions, enjoined his second 
1 command to carry into effect the contemplated attack, as di- 
;cted for the next day. He then set out for the Prussian lines 
ith his Aides de-camp, the dragoons having offered to follow one 
f the latter, who was a Captain in their regiment. Passing through 
le Prussian head-quarters. Count Bourmont proceeded direct to 
tin the Kin^, at Ghent, not having anywhere come in contact with 
le British Imes. 

On learning, the defection of Bourmont, Napoleon sent for Ge- 
u^, and familiarly pinching his ear, jocularly observed — " Cette tete 
tt h moi : n^est-ce pas f" — '* Out, Sire" — replied the responsible 
rerard. " Mm fen m trop besom" — was the nattering reply of the 
olitic Napoleon. 

Natural History in London. — A correspondent of the Naturalists 
faguziney who dates from Brook street, Grosvenor Sauare, May 31, 
smmunicates the following interesting anecdote ot a rook and 
yme swallows, whose operations he observed in another street of 
le West End. We have the more pleasure in repeating it, as it 
ay tempt some readers to look about them, in quarters where 
•od for such observations would be little expected. An account 
^what is observable in the Metropolis, with reference to natural his- 
•ry, is a desideratum, and would make a very pleasing, and, we should 
ink, a profitable work, both in the bookseller's and the philoso- 
ler's sense. — ^As I was passing, says the writer, through Cbandos 
reet. Cavendish square, soon after six o'clock this morning, my 
tention was attracted to a rook flying low, near the walls of some 
t-buildings, in which were many holes occupied by sparrows' 
sts. He directed his flight to one of these holes, into which he 
rust himself as &r as possible. He was 'evidently attempting to 
ich something' with his bill, but, apparent! v, he did not succeed ; 
' he shortly witlidrew himself from this hole and flew to another, 
o which he intruded himself in the same manner. From this 
:ond hole he retired almost immediately, bearing in his beak one 
the callow brood. He flew with his spoil to a high chimney at 
t comer house, followed for a short distance by ten or twelve 
TTows clamouring loudly at such an atrocious robbery ; and one 
rrow, probably the parent, ventured to pursue even to the 
mney-pot, as if determined to assail the fell destroyer; but both 

rooK and the sparrow quickly disappeared behind the chimney- 
y and prevented any further observation. 

^'ares want Mending in Statesmen as well as other People. 
*ord I^ondonderry was fond of rural occupations ; rented an 
^nsive tract of land, became a farmer on a lai^ -scale, cultivated, 
ressfully, all sorts of crops, and reared annually flocks of sheep 
herds of kine. In occupations such as these be felt a pleasing 
ite from the cares of life, the pressure of business, and the 
isand and one annoyances of leading politicians. As oflen as 
rould, he retired to North Cray, and perhaps, on finding his 
inos so much more manageable dian human beings, muttered 
» sauntered pensively along — 

" Happy the ma o whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound '." 
, even here, he was beset with visitors— entrapped in the thordj 
! of politics. Rarely could he call a single day his own ; at 
ST he was liable to interruption ; ** even Sunday shone no Sab- 
day to hun ;" and, while his meanest dependents were enjoy- 
ranquil and unbroken slumbers, his Lonlship was frequently 
sd at midnight to attend, however jaded and fatigued, to af&irs 
ith the fete of empires. Mr Canning, while rusticating with 
lel Bolton at the lakes, laboured, it is said, from eight to ten 
t out of the four-and-twenty; and we suspect matters were 
the same with his predecessor in the Foreign Office. A mes- 
r arrived at roidnignt, the bearer of despatches that brooked 
day; these despatches required to be read, considered, 
red ; and often before all this could be done, the vigorous 
ras abroad in the fields, unconscious of the tax which great- 
nust pay, and perhaps envying, as he looked up to his tower, 
(rtunes of one who, at the very moment, was repaying the 
Ifanent, and endeavouring, for the sake of his exhausted frame, 
^ out, with " curtain drawn and casement closed," the most 
tiB sounds and sights in nature. — Gazette of Farietu, 
I have heard, or read somewhere, to the credit of^ poor Lord 
mderry, that he was very fond of the songs in the * Beggar's 
T and if he could get anybody to play them to him. at the 
PbrtCy would nng them all through with equal badness and 
knnour. 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omnibni rebut, et qoibasdam hIIU.-^ld Satimo. 
Of all tortt of things,— «nd some others. 



Pathetic Gold Watches. — ^A Provincial paper, afler giving • 
very lug^ubrious account of the drowning of hau-ardozen people in 
Yorkshire, says i — '^ On the bodies being placed on the shore, it 
was a heart-rending sight to see the gold watches of the ladies hemg' 
»«!? ^ f^^ sides" Where did our contemporary expect to see 
these heart-rending watches hanging from? To most minds the 
sight of the ladies would have been of a sufficient heart-rending ten- 
dency, whether the beholder had a gold watch in liis fob or not — 
Windsor Express. 

Criminal Initials. — A case was brouffht before the Justice of 
Peace Court at Cromarty, on Monday week, of a singular descrip- 
tion. The circumstances are as follow : — A small anchor having a 
short time ago been stolen from John Eraser, boatman, at Ferry- 
town, parish of Resolis, he set out for Inverness, with the view of 
consulting Miss Hav, who is reported to be skilled in the occult 
sciences, llie usual fee having been demanded and readily paid, 
the spaewife, after having chalked out two letters (D. H.) directed 
Fraser to return home, assuring him that the first person he should 
meet, the initials of whose name would answer to the above letters, 
was the thief. . It happened that soon after his return, Fraser met 
David Holm, farmer at Ferrytown, whose initials corresponded 
with the letters, and he was accordinglv denounced as the guilty 
person. The man, however, convinced of his innocence, and 
seeing that his character was at stake, prosecuted Fraser for defa- 
mation, before the Justices, who, after having taken a proof, 
awarded the sum of 2/. of damages agaidst Fraser, with expenses. 
l*he Justices strongly reprobated " consultations " of the descrip- 
tian referred to, which have become very prevalent in Resolis, and 
directed a copy of the judgment in this case to be posted on the 
church-door of that parish on Sunday. 

Curious Mode of Challenging a Jury. — ^An officer not 
very conversant in law terms, was lately tried for an assault. As 
the Jury were coming to be sworn, the Judge, addressing the 
Major, told him, that if there were any amongst them to whom he 
had any objection, that was the time to challenge them. " 1 thank 
your Lordship,^' said the gallant prisoner, '' but, with your Lord- 
ship's permission, I'll defer that ceremony till after my trial ; and 
if they don't acquit me, by the Piper of Leinster, I'll challenge 
every mother's son of them.*' — Dublin Morning Register, 

Royal Mandate Extraordinary. — ^The Editors of the Pari- 
sian papers, who set such a noble example of resistance to the 
Ordinances, have been summoned, it appears, to take their part in 
the new ffovemment as statesmen. This is a step towards sovereign 
power ; but an English editor has attained it, if we are to jud^ 
from the following edict, in the Berkshire Chronicle: — 

•* Mandate (ex^fficio). — ^The gamekeepers of ** our" several 
manors in the counties of Berks, Hants, Middlesex, and Oxford ; 
in Cheshire, Lancashire, and Shropshire ; and in that part of the 
Principality called North Wales, are hereby strictly charged and 
commanded forthwith to furnish for '' our" table, the usual sup- 
plies of grouse, partridge, pheasants, woodcocks, wild fowl of every 
description (palatable) and hares ; and to take heed that the sup- 

ef be regularly continued throughout the season ; and for the 
tter preservation of *' our" editorial exchequer, it is furthermore 
strictly charged and commanded, that ^e carriage thereof be paid. 
— By tlie Editor. — From " our" Sanctum, Sept. 1." 

Strange Discovery. — A contemporary says, that ** in many 
parts of Saxony cheese is made from potatoes" Perhaps there may 
be some truth m tbe old saw, that *' the moon is made of green 
cheese." — Same paper, 

Thb is not so extraordinary, when we consider that bread in 
England is often made not only of potatoes but chalky— that port 
is sloe-juice; and a pigeon-pie, a rookerv. The other day a French 
journalist, considenng the delicacy of his countr3nrnen's palates, 
thought it might be as well that in making ginger-beer, the ginger 
should be lefl out. 

Siamese Wit. — While in Belfast, the Sovereign of that town 
visited the Siamese Twins, and was introduced to them by a 
gentleman present. The following dialogue ensued : Chang — You 
are not a Sovereign ; you are only nineteen shillings. Gentleman 
— He is the Sovereien of this place, and you will ofiend him by your 
remarks. Eng — Did he not pay a shilling at the door ? Gentleman 
(laughing) — Yes, but he may be displeased by your freedom. 
Chang — Tell him not to be vexed ; we moII give him two shillings, 
and make a guinea of him. — Irish Paper, 

The Month of July. — This will be a celebrated month in the 
annals of liberty. On the 26th of July 1381, the Confederates of 
the Pays Bas published an edict, by which they renounced obedi- 
ence to Philippe II. On the Uth of July 1690. James II. lost the 
celebrated battle of the Boyne and the throne of England. On the 
4th of July 1776, the declaration of the independence of the United 
States of America was announced by the Congress. On the 7th 
July 1820, at Madrid, the National Guard, afler a long and bloody 
combat, triumphed over the Royal Guard, urged on by the Court 
to overturn the Constitution of the Cortes, sworn by Ferdinand 
VIL on the 7th March. On the 14th July 1789, the Basdle was 
taken. On the 87th July 1830, was the revolution of Paris. — 
he Foleur, 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

English Opbra, Adelphi. 
,Chb dilemma with the Stamp Office diverting our attention the 
other day from the plav-bille, the consequence was that we over- 
looked the new piece ot The Foster-Brothers ; otherwise the reader 
would had an account of it in our last. 

Jacat, a peasant (Mr J. Rusbbll), who is a good ieUow and well 
to do in the world* but not very bold, — a defect, for which he tries 
to make up by his candour, — endeavours in vain to be received as 
a lover by Therese (Miss H. Cawse), whose affections are secretly 
engaged. The poor swain has recourse for assistance to Bertrand 
his foster-brother (J. Vinino), a sergeant, just come home from 
the wars, covered with mustachios and glorv, — at least he ouffht to 
have been covered, though we do not recollect that they maae the 
figure implied in the text. The gallant soldier, who loves his pro- 
fession, and declares (not however very gallantly) that he would 
rather present himself to a cannon's mouth than a pretty woman's 
(nay, upon recollection, we believe, we do him injustice, — it is " a 
speech to a woman," that he holds inferior to the chance of being 
blown to pieces) is astonished, that his foster-brother should apply 
to him, but savs he will do his best, and enquires the lady's name. 
Upon being told who she is, a pang comes over him ; for he calls 
to mind that he likes Therete himself. However, he comes to a 
resolution befitting his heroism, and goes to make love for another 
man accordingly. 

Meanwhile the mother of the sergeant, with whom Therese is 
residing, has been threatened by an old hunks of a landlord (W. 
Bennett), with ejection from her cottage, for not being able to pay 
her rent. Bertrand is not yet aware of this calamity. The poor 
girl begs time, which the landlord will not grant ; so that what with 
her uneasiness for the old woman, her pity for poor Jacot, and the 
secret love she is cherihing for the gaJlant but apparently insen- 
sible seraeant^ who has just come home from the wars, she is in a 
very bad way. 

The unsuspecting Bertrand comes to his interview, and makes 
out the case for his brother, but to no purpose. Therese confesses 
she is not averse to a husband, but says he must answer to a pic- 
ture she has in her mind's eye, — in short, must be like Bertrand 
himself. The modest sergeant begins to be enlightened ; re-assures 
the blushing damsel very handsomely, for bemg the first to break 
the ice ; and charms her by owning, that he has long loved her 
himself. 

At this juncture, old Chipard the landlord comes in, and with 
the '* tyrannous breathing" of his rent, " shakes all their buds from 
blowing." Bertrand gets furious, but is composed by Therese. 
The old rascal is told, Uiat removal will be the death of the mother ; 
but he says, that is their aflfair, not his. Bertrand ofiers to become 
his servant, and work out the rent ; but this will not do. The 
money is wanted immediately to get a substitute for the conscrip- 
tion. The poor lover, just on the brink of all his happiness, 
proposes to become the substitute, and is accepted. Therese, who 
has been called away, knows nothing of this accommodation ; and 
Bertrand requests as a favour, that she may not be told. A glow 
of admiration comes over the old usurer. " Well," says he, ** this 
noble conduct of yours has really affected me so much, that — I 
consent." He is generous enougn to promise to keep the secret ! 

Martial music is shortly heard ; the soldiers are departing for the 
wars, and Bertrand with them. Therese meets them, sees her lover 
apparently deserting her, and fednts. A tender scene follows, in the 
midst of which Jacot bursts in. He reproaches his foster-brother 
with keeping his secret from him which he has discovered ; puts 
into his hand the warrant for distress of rent, which he has done 
away with by paying the money; sends the lovers into each 
other's arms ; and exdaims aside, '' There I It's aU gone ; — all my 
last year's crop 1 All my beautiful cat's-head apples." 

We confess we got a liking for this little piece as it advanced, in 
spite of the indifference of uie commencement, and the lagging of 
half of tlie scenes. Short as it is, it wants cmtailment still ; and 
there is a deficiency of movement and stage business throughout. 
It seems either to oe written by a novice, or to be too Uteral a 
translation from some foreign piece, — hardly French, perhaps 
German. We know nothing of the matter, nor who is the author. 
The audience (on Saturday) received it favourably throughout, but 
there were strong objections when the curtain fell ; and we doubt 
whether an Enjghsh audience have sensibility enouffh to be as con- 
tent, as the writer, with generous sentiments, and the developement 
of an amiable story. If ne could have got an audience made up of 
^e readets of La rontaine's novels, we think they would have been 
willingly patient through* Uie first half, and pleased with the last. 
As it was, we were eqtudly surprised at the apparent good humour 
with which they listened in silence to much ot it, and (considering 
the laughter with which they hailed some turns in the dialogue) 
at the disapprobation that seemed to predominate at the close. The 
execution is faint for the most part ; but the character of Jacot 
was well conceived, that of Therese is very pleasing and feminine, 
and Grtpards, it nught he thought, would have come home to 
monied men's "bunness and IxMoms." Perhaps it did too much 
so. At all events, it is the best written of the piece, with not a 
word too much in it, nor (we fear) a l^seness too little, — ^making 
allowance for the breadth of an afterpiece. 

It is a pity that there is no mode of chstinguishing, in an English 
audience, to what part of a musical drama their objections are 



directed. In Italy, when a composer is common-place, and steals 
from his predecessors, they have a way of overwhe lming him 
with applause not his own ; crying out, at such and such passages, 
" Bravo, Sacchini ! Bravo, Cimarosa 1" Mr Hawbs, the composer 
of the piece before us, would have no such applause as this, for he 
cannot even steal. He is decidedly the worst and most poverty- 
stricken melodist we ever encountered. Whether this had any- 
thing to do with the disapprobation, we cannot say ; but it ought 
to have had, and it is a pity it coidd not be known. Mr Hawbs 
has the reputation of being a good singing-master ; but his com- 
position is the*barrenest and most inefficient conceivable, — ^bits 
of the gamut, without soul or substance. 

The actors all did their parts very well. Mr Bennett as the 
landlord, succeeded in being so dry and disagreeable, that we could 
have twisted his wig in his face ; and Miss H. Cawse was propor- 
tionably pleasant. We longed to have as p^ood a song from her, as 
the one in the Operetta, " O men I what siUy things you are j" but 
this was hopeless. Miss Cawse unites acting with singing, and in a 
very promising way too. She has feminine manners, a highly 
agreeable and cordial smile, and knows how to unite delicacy with 
emotion. ___ 



PLAY-HOUSE MANNERS OF 1709. 
As an ornament to our first Numbers, and a curious specimen of 
some of the play-house manners of that time, we here extract from 
the opening paper of our illustrious namesake, his remarks on one 
of the nights or Betterton. It is pleasant to see it beginning in the 
modem style. " Will's Coffee-house,* April 8. 

^*' On Thursday last was acted, ibr the benefit of Mr Betterton, 
the celebrated comedy called * Love for Love.* Those excellent 
players, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, and Mr Doggett, thoiigh not 
at present concerned in the house, acted on that occasion. There 
has not been known so great a concourse of persons of distinction 
is at that time: the stage itself was covered with gentlemen and 
ladies ; and when the curtain was drawn, it discovered even there 
a very splendid audience. This unusual encouragement, which was 
given to a play for the advantage of so great an actor, gives an un- 
deniable instance, that the true relish for manly entertainments and 
rational pleasures is not wholly lost. All the parts were acted to 
perfection : the actors were careful of their carriage, and no one 
was guilty of the afiectation to insert witticisms of his own ; but a 
due respect was had to the audience, for encouraeing Uus accom- 
plished player. It is not now doubted but plays wiU revive, and take 
their usualplace in the opinion of persons of wit and merit, notwith- 
stanciing their late apostacy in favour of dress and sound. This 
place is very much altered since Mr Dryden freouented it; where 
you used to see soi^, epigrams, and satires, in tne hands of every 
man you met, ifou have now only a pach nf cards ; and instead of 
the cavils about the turn of the expression, the elegance of the 
style, and the like, the learned now dispute only about the truth of 
the game. But, however the company is altered, all have shewn a 
ereat respect for Mr Betterton: and the very gaming part of this 
house have been so touched with a sense of the uncertainty of 
human affiurs (which alter with themselves every moment) that in 
this gentleman they pitied Mark Antony of Rome, Hamlet of Den- 
mark, Mithridates of Pontus, Theodosius of Greece, and Henry 
the Eighth of Bnghmd. It is well known, he has been in the con« 
dition of each of those illustrious personages for several hours toge* 
ther, and behaved himself in those high stations, in all the changes 
of the scene, with suitable dignity." 

* Will's Coffee-house was on the site of the bouse, or two houses (we 
forget which) at tiie south- west coruer of Bow street, CoveDt girden, 
looking into Russell street. It was the resort of the wits of that age, and 
the preceding ; and the scene of Dryden's domination in his < riticdl arm- 
chair^ 

ANSWER TO GOLDSMITH'S EPITAPH ON NED PURDON. 

THE EPITAPH, 
Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 

Who long was a bookseller's hack ; 
He led such a damnable life in this world, 

I don't think he'll wish to come back. 

ANSWER. 
Our poet mistook in his pitymg strain; 

For Satan, grown weary of Pordon, 
Insisted one day he should venture again ; 

And the dog took the alias of Jerdan. 

Note.^-As the illiterate and most unthinking Editor of the 
** Literary " hath shewn hunself ungrateful towards our leniency, we 
hereby give notice to him, and to anybody else who thinketh fit to 
attack us, that we shall make it a point to give at least four blows 
for their one — if not a blow for every day in the week. We desire 
to attack nobody, but to lead quiet " tattling" lives, and calmly do 
what we can towards the enjoyment of the j;reat day of libertv, that 
has lately risen in the horizon, to the confusion of these owls of night. 
But if they will still come flapping in our (aces, we must hold them 
blinking up to the light, and teach them to behave better. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Y, 1830. 



OUR LAST NEWS. 
(to toe readers op the 'chat of the week.') 

A LATE gallant Irishman^ who sometimes amused the House of 
Commons, and alarmed the Ministers, with his brutquerie, set an 
ingenious example to those who are at once forbidden to speak, 
and resolved to express their thoughts. There was a debate upon 
the treatment of Ireland, and the General having been called to order 
for taking unseasonable notice of the enormities attributed to Govern- 
ment, spoke to the following eloquent eflfect : *' Oh, very well ; I 
shall say nothing then about the murders — (Order, order !) — I shall 
make no mention of the massacres — (Hear, hear! Order!) — Oh 
well, I shall sink all allusion to^the infamous half-hangings'' — (Order, 
wder! Chmr!/' 

We fear the Stamp-Office will have been doubting whether they 
diould not call us to order for the notice we took, in our last Num- 
ber, of the fowling-piece of King Charles X, and the games he 
means to play with the old ladies at cards. We had been talking 
upon these and other, late matters in the ' Chat of the Week,' and 
fi^ond it difficult not to resume a littie of the conversation. But we 
are not going to sin upon those important matters of intelligence. 
We respect the four-penny rights of a great state ; and shall say no- 
thing of our delight at the progress of a greater. We shall not 
express our joy and admiration at the spectacle of the fifly thou- 
sand National Guards, reviewed by the King and La Fayette, of 
die tii-coloured flags elevated on all sides in the sun^iine, nor of 
that glorioas sight of the wounded patriots issuing from their 
homes and hospitals, to attend the ceremony in a body, when the 
whole mighty assemblage of their brethren presented arms, and the 
tears came into the victorious eyes of humanity. 

Oh deathless men indeed ! you have done the work of all pa- 
triots, at home and abroad ; you have completed the effi>rt8 of 
generations, and prepared easy work for the new one ; the wounded 
in spirit, and those who have lived upon the hope of this moment, 
and are restored by it, may now turn to other thoughts and other 
endeavours, sure that the cause is safe in the hands of you and 
your children, and that the tri-colour will be the belt of the world. 

We began in jest, and have ended in earnest. Luckily we can 
now be in earnest, and feel a pleasure above that of jesting. The 
original object of this littie trespass upon the Stamp-office, was to 
say with what pleasure we had seen the names of Lords Holland 
and Lansdowne added to those of the subscribers towards the 
French fund ; and to introduce the following sketch of La Fayette's 
captivity in Austria, which will serve cither as a conclusion to our 
memoir of him in the ' Chat,' or as an article by itself for those who 
have seen only this paper. 



IMPRISONMENT OF LA FAYETTE BY THE 
AUSTRIANS. 
Wheh this great and good man, (for his goodness has been upon so 
hrse a scale as to amount to greatness) was obliged to absent him- 
self from his country by the factions that did the roueh work of the 
revolution, he was unjustly seized by the allied powers and 
thrown into prison. It was the Prussians who were his first 
jtilov. They put him into the prison of Magdebourg (already 
infionous for the torture of Trenck); but they got tired 
of the care of detaining him, and returned him upon the 
hands of the Austrians, who thrust him into the worst dungeon 
of Olmutz, and treated him with a barbarity that has beconoe 
matter of astonishment. Are the Italian patriots, who now languish 
in the Austrian prisons, and have long done so, merely for trving 
to give their coimtry an independent government, when Napoleon 
cea^d to rule them, — are they treated in the same manner ^ La 
Fayette was tiM he should never see anything but tiie four walls 
of his prison, — that he should hear no news of anybody, — 
that his name was to be unknown even in the citadel, the official 
reports designating him by a cypher; and that nevor a word 
more should he hear of his family, or of the companions of his 
Busfortone. At the same time, kmfe and fork were denied him, as 
s hint that he should in vain desire death. The dungeon was wet 
and cBsgustin^y (firty. He more than once fell into a sickness nearty 



mortal ; and at one time was reduced to such a state of suffering, 
that his hair all came offi He wanted nourishment, and even suffi- 
cient clothing. To complete his mbfbrtunes (and the severity of 
the rules, it is to be supposed, were relaxed in order to gjve him 
this information) his possessions in France were confiscated, his 
wife thrown into prison, where she remained sixteen months, and 
the Fayettites (as they called the partisans of the constitution) 
punished with death. An attempt on the part of two firiends to aid 
nim in making his escape, when taken out for air, and in which 
they nearly succeeded, increased the rigour of his treatment; 
he was threatened with the sight of their execution under his 
window; and he could not learn lyhether his fiunily had not perished, 
like Louis, under the hands of the executioner. It has been thought 
that the Austrian government treated him in this manner because 
he was the most conscientious of her enemies; and there is doubt- 
less a peculiar provocation to bad minds in that kind of superiority: 
but it IS most probable, we think, that Marie Antoinette^ who had 
been suspicious of him, and was a violent woman, thought that 
her former friend had betrayed her, and so gave rise to a syitem 
of revenge on the part of her fiunily. . 

After a lapse of three years Madame de la Fayette was nearer to 
him than he suspected. She had escaped, by the death of 
Robe^ierre, the fiute of her mother and sister, who both died on 
the scaffold ; and quitting France for Germaily, with her two 
daughters, had thrown herself at the feet of the Emperor, and 
obtained bis permission for all three to share the lot of the captive. 
Imagine his feelings at the sight of theml his jov to see them 
come, his sorrow at what they were goine to sufl»r, his delight 
nevertheless, and his willinc;ness that they should sufi^ what must 
contain so great a share of consolation, rather than be selfish or 
unhappier. Madame de la Fayette, already injured in her health, 
became obliged to petition for leave to recruit herself in a different 
air. The favour was accorded her, with the benevolent proviso 
that she was not to return. She declined it, declaring formally 
that '* she would partake her husband's lot forever^" ^ut from that 
moment a blow was struck from which she never recovered.* 

But now see what a Parliament can do, by the mere strength of 
the publicity of its proceedings, let a minister be never so averse. 
In vain La Fa;^ette's friends tried every means of procuring his 
freedom : in vam Washington wrote a letter in his behalf to the 
Emperor: in vain motions were made in the British Parliament by 
Mr Fox and others, and Mr Wilberforce. Th^ fell to the ground. 
But not in vain were the speeches published. They made die ears 
of the French Directory aware of^ a fact, which m the profound 
depths of Austrian tyranny might otherwise have been kq)t in 
oblivion; and therefore, when the Emperor was obliged to make 
peace with France, Bonaparte was directed to stipulate for the 
release of the patriot. Francis impudentiy jendeavoured to make 
stipulations witn his prisoner; but La Fayette rejected them point- 
blank. He declared, in a document aflerwards published, that he 
would agree to nothing that should compromise his rights, either as a 
French or an American citizen; and the Emperor, although with great 
difficulty, was obliged to give up. Bonaparte afterwards declared, 
that the greatest difficulty experienced diuring the n^ociation with 
the then allied powers, was the procurement of La Fayette's 
deliverance ;— a confession, which was either a great lie, or a great 
shame to him: for he ought to have put on a stem countenance, 
and threatened his whole campaign over again, rather than have 
heard a syllable in doubt of it. Mignet says, that La Fayette was 
detained upon the whole four ^ears ; but his American biographer 
says five, nearly two of which were shared by his wife and 
daughters. They lefl prison on the twenty-fifUi of Aucust 1797. 
Madame de la Fayette died ten years afterwards, at her husband's 
estate of La Grange, worn out with ill health. 

From the period of his liberation to that of the late event, the 
life of our patriot was devoted almost entirely to agricultural pur- 
suits, of which he is very fond. He returned in 1799 to France ; 
but the successive governments of the Consul for life, and of the 
Emperor, did not suit his opinions, and he opposed theur establish- 
ment, though in vain. Napoleon, ^under both tities, would hav« 
had his co-operation ; but La Fayette, who had protested publicly 
against them, unless accompanied with unequivocal guarantees for 
liberty, could only ofier unpalatable advice, and their intercourse 
ceased till the return from Elba. On the opening of the 
Chambers, La Fayette being one of the representatives of the 

* The situation of La Fayette with his wife and daughters in the prison 
of Olmutz. is the sulnect of a picture bv Mr Northcote, which was to 
be seen in the houae of the late Lora de Tabley {Sir John Leicester) in HiU- 
street, Berkeley- square ; and perhaps is to still. ' 
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Aeople, they again met, face to face. " It is twelve years, General, 
since we have seen each other," said Napoleon. La Fayette stood 
upon his dignity, as a freeman before an ambitious soldier whom he 
could not identify with his country: and his answer is not naen- 
tioned. The battle of Waterloo followed, and a victory was gained 
by the allies, which was the unwitting forerunner of another and 
late victory, expected by none of the parties concerned. Napoleon 
returned to Paris, and was for standing out to the last like a proper 
soldier, but still, as concentrating the hopes and the power of France 
in his person : La Fayette was for mounting the tri- colour cockade; 
and^Nupoleon abdicated. 

Our patriot, upon the strength of the charter, had visited the 
Bourbons on their restoration, and endeavoured to encourage them 
in the maintenance of it. He saw little of them again, for he 
perceived their disinclination that way; and the breach between them 
and th^ old sine qud non friend increased every day. The rest 
need not be told. It is before the world; and we verily believe, 
that the mom of the best day of which man is capable, has risen 
upon us. Of how much good and happiness we thiuk that capabi- 
lity to consist, we shall not say; for by reason of the very regard 
that we have for it, we are not insensible to the mortification of 
being thought too enthusiastic; but we cannot look upon the stars 
in the sky, and the beautv throughout the universe, and not fancy 
that evil is but occa^ional and short, the result of physical convul- 
Stons ; and that the planets, by &r the greatest part of their time, 
roll a golden round. 



THE READER. 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



fFwerley Nov€U\ Fol, XFL Imnhof, 
Wb have been sorry to see the embellishments of these as well as 
Other works, falling off lately. The vignette of Mr Cawse is the 
better of the two in the present volume. The faces of both Gurth 
and the Jester are well felt. Mr. Martinis picture of Rebecca with 
the Templar, upon the ramparts, we looked at; with regret. The 
figures are no better than those of two performers in a melodrama. 
Mr Martin should never make his figures the prominent part of a 
composition. He has, it is true, been reproached for not doine it ; 
and undoubtedly, true history in painting demands that nothing 
abojuld be so profsinent as the actors in it, the expression of their 
faces, the masterly drawing of their persons, the whole soul and 
spirit] of the humanity concerned. But Mr. Martin is not an his- 
toric^ painter, in the higher sense of the term. He can pUe archi- 
tecture on architecture, and Alp on Alp ; and do it magnificently ; 
but be cannot dve us the most magnificent thing of all, the 
** human face mvine," whidi has a soul above towers and AJps. 
He cannot even draw the figure. He is the materialist of painting, 
in contra-distinction to the spiritual, or that which gives hfe. He 
has seen visions of the world, before man was bom. He can give 
us huge Uows with rocks and mountains ; he paints as if with the 
great stone hand in the British Museum ; but the eye that shall look 
at all this and know itself greater, the expression which you see in the 
&ces of Titian and Raphael,— of this he has no conception; and 
wanting this, he wants the hei^t that is assigned him, and which 
be will never reach. Mr Martin is a very clever, and we think an 
original man, and has opened] a grand source of interest ; but 
none are more concerned than men of eenius in knowing for what 
tiiey are fit, and caring for nothing but their true praise. 

Sir Walter, in the new Introduction to this volume, gives us the 
following account of the oyigin of its title. — ** The name of Ivanhoe 
was suggested by an old rhyme. All novelists have had occasion, 
8t some rime or other, to wish with Falstafi^ that they enew where 
acommodity of good names was to be had. On such an occasion 
the author chanced to call to memory a rhyme recording three 
names forfeited Iw the ancestors of the celebrated Hampden, for 
striking the Black Prince a blow with his racket, when tney quar- 
relled at tennis : — x<^"|^>\ 
** Trtog, Wing, and Ivanhoe, /^^^ ,-x$ 
For itrikioff of a blow, 
Hampden did forego. 
And glad he could escape so. 

7%e Hutwv if the Netherkndi, (One of the Cabinet Cyclopedia). 
By Thomas Colley Orattan. Longman and Co. 
The contemplators of the new disturbances on the continent are 
here presented with a seasonable publication, acquainting them with 
the previous history of the Netheriands, from the eariiest known 
period, up to the battle of Waterioo. Mr Grattan, who in some 
-well known tales exhibited a lively and cordial spirit, appears, 
agreeably to that character, to be also a lover of truth, and to have 
taken considerable and conscientious pains with his woHl We say 
appears, because we shall not follow the example of some half- 
idtte^ eontemporaries, in affecting to have paid attention to every 
work we notice, sufficient to justify us in passing an opinion of it. 
When we pronounce an opmion, it will either be the result of a 
pioper perusal, or founded upon passages which we shall lay before 
the reader, and the inference drawn from which every one can esti- 
nate accordingly. But sometimes, for the reader's sake, it will be 




desirable to notice a book, which we shall not have had time to cri*- 
ticise. On other occasions, there will be obvious reasons for a 
criticism of some kind, short or long : on others again, we may 
content ourselves with extracts ; and at all times, extracts will be 
the chief object of our attention, as the best means of securing 
entertainment to the reader, and justice to all parties. In taking 
the following passages from Mr Grattan's work, we shall only add, 
that they have produced in us a desire to know the rest. 

We must observe by the way, that Mr H. Corbould falls off in 
his vignettes, and that his wooden doll-like woman with her arms 
mechanically stretched out in the one before us, is very unlike the 
buxom, well-turned, and agreeable damsels, — real proper women, 
— which we have so often had occasion to admire from hb pencil. 

Assassination op Wiluam Prince of Orange by a Cathouc, 
IN 1584. — On the 10th of July, as he left his drawing-room, and 
while he placed his foot on the first step of the great stair 
leading to the upper apartments of his house, a man named 
Balthasar Gerard discharged a pistol at his body: three 
balls entered it. He fell into the arms of an attendant, and 
cried out faintly, in the French language, ** God pity me ! I am 
sadly wounded — God have mercy on my soul, and on this unfortu* 
nate nation !" His sister, the Countess of Swartzenbeig, who now 
hastened to his side, asked him in German if he did not recommend 
his soul to God ? He answered, ** Yes," in the same language^ 
but in a feeble voice. He was carried into the dining-room, where 
he immediately expired. His sister closed his eyes : his wife, too, 
was on the spot, — Louisa, daughter of the illustrious Coligny, and 
widow of the gallant Count of Telign^, both of whom were also 
murdered almost in her sight, in the frightful massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew. We may not enter on a description of the afflicting 
scene which followed : but the mind is pleased in picturing the bold 
solemnity with which Prince Maurice, then eighteen years of age» 
swore — not vengeance or hatred against his father's murderer — but 
that he would faithfully and religiously follow the glorious example 
he had given him." 

This pause afler the word swore is yety happy. The author 
adds in a note, " Whoever would really enjoy the spirit of historical 
details, should never omit an opportunity of seeing places rendered 
memorable by associations connected with the deeds, and especially 
with the death of great men: the spot, for instance, where William 
was assassinated at Delfl; the old staircase he was just on the 
point of ascending; the narrow pass 1>etween that and the dining^ 
nail whence he came out, of scarcely sufficient extent for the mur* 
derer to hold forth his arm and his pistol, two and a half feet long. 
Thb weapon and its fellow are both preserved in the museum of 
the Hague, together with two of the fatal bullets, and the very 
clothes which tne victim wore. The leathern doublet pierced by 
the balls and burned by the powder, lies beside the other parts of 
the dress, the simple gravity of which, in fashion and colour, irresis- 
tibly brings the wise great man before us, and adds a hundred-fold 
to the interest excited by the recital of his murder. — P. 172, 

Death op Barneveldt the Patriot. (For opposing the 
arbitrary designs of Prince Maurice.) — The pious heroism of 
Barneveldt was never excelled by any martyr to the most holy 
cause. He appealed to Maurice against the unjust sentence which 
condemned him to death; but he scorned to beg his life. He met 
his fate with such temperate courage as was to be expected from 
the dignified tenor of his life. His last words were worthy a philo- 
sopher whose thoughts, even in his latest moments, were superior 
to mere personal hope or fear, and turned to the deep mystenes of 
his being. ** O God f" cried De Barneveldt, '* what then is man ?" as 
he bent nis head to the sword that severed it from his bodv, and 
sent the enquiring spirit to learn the great mystery for which it 
longed.— P. 240. 

Escape op Grotius. — (The celebrated writer, fellow-fMitriot of 
Barneveldt.)— -Grotius was fully allowed during his imprisonment 
all the relaxations of study. I£s friends supplied him with quanti- 
ties of books, which were usually brought into the fortress in *a 
trunk two feet two inches long, which the governor readily and 
carefully examined during the first year. But custom brought 
relaxation in the strictness of the prison rules ; and the wife of the 
illustrious prisoner, his faithful and constant visiter, proposed the 
plan of his escape, to which he save a ready, and, all hazards con- 
sidered, a courageous assent. Shut up in this trunk for two hours^ 
and with all the risk of suffocation, and of iniury from the rude 
handling of the soldiers who carried it out of the fort, Grotius was 
brought clear off by the very agents of his persecutors, and safdy 
delivered to the care of his devoted and discreet female servant^ 
who knew the secret and kept it well. She attended the important 
consignment in the bai^ to the town of Goreum ; and afler various 
risks of discovery, providentially escaped. Grotius at leneth found 
himself safe beyond the limits of his native land. His wife, whose 
torturing suspense may be imagined the while, concealed the 8tra> 
tagem as long as it vras possible to impose upon the goaler, with the 
pudonable and praiseworthy fiction of her husband's illness &nd 
confinement to his bed. The government, outrageous at the result 
oftheaffiur, at first proposed to hold this interesting prisoner in 
place of the prey thev had lost, and to proceed criminally against 
her. But aiier a fortnight's confinement she was restored to 
liberty, and the country saved from the disgrace of so ungenerous 
and cowardly a proceeding. Grotius repaired to Paris, where he 
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was received in the most flattering manner, and distinguished by a 
pension of 1000 crowns allowed by the king. He soon published 
m vindication— one of the most eloquent and unanswerable pro- 
dactioDs of its kind, in which those times of unjust punishments and 
iUceal accusations were so fertile. — P. 243. 

Noble Answer. — Fifteen persons were executed for the conspi- 
racy against Maurice. If ever mercy was becoming to a man, it 
would tiave been pre-eminently so to Maurice on this occasion ; but 
he was inflexible as adamant. The mother, the wife, and the son 
of Oroeneveld, threw themselves at his feet, imploring pardon. 
PkayerB, tears, and sobs were alike ineffectual It is even said that 
Maurice asked the wretched mother, ** Why she begi^ed mercy for 
her son, having refused to do as much for her husband V* To which 
cruel question she is reported to have made the sublime answer— 
** Because my son is giuity, and my husband was not " — P. 249. 

WhitUiker^t Magazine, 

Moorish Females. — The Moorish females spring into woman< 
hood with astonishing rapidity ; scarcely do thev leave the arms of 
die mother before Uiey are clasped by those of the husband. At 
twelve or thirteen years of age, the Moorish maiden is a bride; at 
twentv-five, an old woman; her evancescent charms are then 
alfeaJy on the wane, and take a fliffht as rapid as their coming 
on. lae thick and raven tresses of youth, become thinned with 
grey; the once symmetrical form becomes a mass of corpulence; 
wnakles fiirrow the brow, and notwithstanding their former attract- 
tiona, DoChine is left to tell the beauty of the broken flower, but the 
never fidling lustre of the eye, now set within a sallow cheek. This 
sudden change is not difficult to be accounted for; they man^ by 
&r too young. Were this not the case, from the plurahty of wives 
allowed to lAussulmans, a population would be created much be- 
jTond its actual amount, whereas a Mussulman with four or five 
wives, has fewer children than compose a single family in 
Eqgland. Again, the food which they eat to superinduce corpu- 
lencT, by no means strengthens the constitution, which soon yields 
to the ravages of time and climate. Such is the anxiety of mothers 
in fiarbary to render their female children fat, that they stand over 
them at meals with a stick, and punish those who do not eat a 
sufficiency of the cous-couson set before them. That which in 
Europe is termed a well-shaped lady, is in Barbary compared to 
** thebad^ bone of a fish," and would be the very last to excite the 
ikroarable regards of a lover; whereas a fat lady, who could 
scarcdy walk, would need little recommendation beyond her size. 

It is certainly not the ftmlt of the fair sex in Barbarv that they 
ace not better known to stiiangers; fear alope compels them to 
comply with the harsh dictates of their "lords and masters.^* Be- 
neatJi the ample folds of woman's guise has many a love aflkir been 
carried on. The unsuspecting husband, misled by the slippers at 
the door of his wife's apartment, has often turned aside to make 
room (oT his d^guised rival's escape, making good the truth of the 
cid axiom, that " the best padlock is that of the mind." A Moorish 
woaaan will not make the slightest scruple of discovering her face 
to a European, and exclaiming, " Shoof sidi, shoof sidi ! — Look, 
sir, look, sir !" — provided none of her own people are near her; and 
wiH at anv time, rather invite than repel the curiosity of a stranger, 
whose risk is as great as her own in so doii^; and who, if detected 
in any more serions ofllence would subject himself to the penalty of 
deadi. 

A Moorish woman of distinction is seated all dinr long upon 
her carpet, where she is waited on by a number of^ little slaves, 
a laziness which also contributes to render her unwieldy ; then 
her dress does not confine any part of her form, so that the 
universal al-haicka mav be said generally to conceal a much greater 
portion of deformity than beauty. Such a thing as a small waist 
or well-turned ancle is a rare and uncommon sight. 

Mere pleasant Reminiscencet of Mr. Bernard, 
OENCDfB PoRTRArr FEOM THE LiFE. — Sir Johu Dauvcrs was as 
vdlkasMvnia Baib as the Mayor or the Pump-room ; bit dress, bismaDiiers 
aad bis apotbcgmt, were equally aotorious ; and do mao perhaps io England 
tajioj^d foestenalve an acq laintance ; the meanest and the noblest were coin- 
prelmdcd ia his sphere, — he touched the zeniih and the nadir of social 
loterconrse. 1 am not aware whether his life has been published ; but if 
so. there most be many of the present day who never read it, and it will 
answer my purpose to pen from memory a few of his peculiarities. 

He was of a tall and gannt structure, with a slight stoop, and an immense 
Roman nose, which did not slighllv resemble the beak of a condor. He 
wore hb wig on one side, with the tad flapping over bis ear, surmounted by 
a haft hardly large eooogh to cover three ot the curU. His coat was of a cut 
aad coloer whidi must have been fashionable about the time of the revolu* 
tioa ; bis breeches conformed to bis coat,— they were of black velvet, 
spotted over, like the back of a panther, with port wine. His waistcoat 
was the only elegant habiliment be wore, and the embroidery of this had 
long since faded under the momentary showers of snuff it was exposed to. 
Bat the most whimsical feature of bis dress was his stockings : he wore a 
white one on one leg, and a black one on the other, intending thereby, 
as be declared, to express his political opinions. The white lie termed 
the Tory ; and the black, the Whig ; and his right being the most venerable 
leg, the appearance of either on his dexter shank signiBed his confidenco 
in the conduct of Mr Pitt or Mr Fox. This mode of telegraphing bis 
Icaets was universally admired. 

To theatricals he was passionately attached, and two evenings out of the 
three were invariably passed in the s'age-box* His appearance there, how- 
ever, woald sometimes divide the public opinion with the stage* At a 
ti^edy, his sensibility was so great, he would blubber like a child ; and in a 
eoiaedy, be eoold never contain his satisfaction, but would open his capa- 
dovs jaws (and when open, his mouth certainly bore the same proportion to 



his bead, that the sea does to the land, in a map of the world,) and laugh oat, 
and aloud, as if his heart was determined to be heard. Then, if aoythiog 
occurred in the gallery to disturb the progress of a scene, up he would stretch 
his tall figure from the box, and shake bis stick at the elevated critics; the 
effect of which may be presumed, as well as of the conversadons be would 
occasionally hold with the people in the orchestra about tbeir wives and 
children. 

The first notice he took of me wasio Charles Surface : when io the acrcea- 
scene I retreated to the stage door, and turned to retort on Sir Peter his 
eulogium on Joseph, hu delight was so great, that clapping, crying out, 
would not do, but he must needs poke me in the ribs with M long stick, and 
exclaim, '* That's right you comical dog ! don't go away." In an instant, 
the audience released Sir Peter from his misery, and began to laugh at me, ' 
I must confess when I went off, if I was not irritated, 1 was consideraMy 
astonished, till the prompter explained his character. The next morning (m 
favourable an impression I had made) he called at the theatre to see me, 
and learning I was on the stage rehearsing, seat a card to me vritb t^ese 
words^** When you have done prayers, 1 shall be glad to sec yoo in tha 
lobby.— John Danvers to Charles Snrfiace*" 

The wording of this invitation was a pretty strong evidence of its author*s 
character. I repaired to him when my duties were concluded, aad be very 
cordially commenced my acquaintance, by some flattering allusions to the 
past night's performance, and a pressing request to dine. It being a non- 
play day, I w^s under no necessity to refuse, and, in the interim, be proposed 
taking a turn in the street. Chaining me to his side by a tight grara of the 
arm, away he then darted in a sort of balf-trot, his other hand oenchiog 
and swinging by the middle his long staflT of a stick. In the broad liffbt 1 
gained a distinct view of his odd appearance; and, accustomed, as I bad 
been to stand the fire of the public gaze, I must confess that on that occasion 
I felt rather qualmish. I was then but seveu-and-twenty, however, and 
wore a scarlet coat. 

When our promenade was over (during which Sir John rambled very 
amusingly over a variety of subjects) his coach came op, and we got in. 
The vehicle was of a piece with himself ; it was of a dark colour, slung on 
very high steps, and large enough, on a winter*s day, for a mao to have caught 
cold io. The postillion and coachman were a pair of sexagenarians in a 
blackish livery ; and the four long-bodied horses were black also, with flow* 
iog manes, and graceful switch taUs, and feet that had been educated to pass 
over the stones at the rate of about four miles an hour; indeed, they seemed 
to have a due idea of their dignity ; and the whole afiair might have been 
mistaken for an undertaker's. 

The same spirit of peculiarity pervaded things at home, where Sir John 
had a bill hanging up, denoting his precise species of alimeat for the day. 
Monday, for instance, lamb and cider ; Tuesday, beef and beer, Ate. I 
found, however, that the cook turned up his nose at this code of regulatioos, 
when company came. Oar dinner was aiedem, plenteous, and excellent* 
Sir John also retained a travelling chaplain, who said grace, read prayers, 
and took care of his library. This was another curiosity ; abotihding with 
the best works of the best authors, there was not one volume perfect So 
eager had been Sir John in his pursuit of knowledge, that he had ioapaded 
each ; and whenever a passage pleased him, he tore out the leaf, and thrust 
it into his pocket. He had a taste also for painting, and had lumbered a 
room with old second-hand portraits, which he touched up into imaginary 
likenesses to Chatham, Chesterfield, the Rinr, &c. 

Sir John lived well, as the gout ia his lefi Teg testified* He nsoally took 
his three bottles, which he called bis three friendsi the first, bis eocoorager; 
the second, his adviser ; and the third, his consoler. He bad also a humour* 
ous knack of bestowing upon wine a regal appellation, ^nd making its various 
species represent, when placed upon the table, the sovereigns of the countries 
that produced them:— thus, a bottle of port stood for the Kiuff of Portugal, 
champaisne for that of France, Madeira for his Spanish Majesty, whiUt a 
bottle of porter, I believe, represented our beloved monarch. If we turned 
therefore rrom one wine to another, he would exclaim, *< Now we have bled 
the King of Spain to death, what if we decapitate the King of France." 

Sir John, nowever, claimed a noble distinction from his kindred in 
general — be wai neither penurious nor illiberal ; his purse and table wera 
ever opeo to the needy and neglected, and the only reason he bad not moie 
dining acquaintance was, because people magnified bis humours to a pitch 
beyond endurance. To tradespeople he was particularly generous; for^ 
wherever be noticed a new shop, he would go io, purchase their, commo* 
dities, however useless or exorbitantly priced ; and when they wera sent 
home, refused to take them in. — P. 21. 

CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omoibni rebnt, et qulbisdam aHls.-^u» Satino. 
Of all sort4>f thliig»r-an4 some others. 

An Invisible Reuc. — ^Bnises, to which thenew disturbances have 
extended, is the place where the Catholics profiEsaed to have in thcur 
keeping the fiunous hau de Samt Joeepki that is to say, ene of 
the ho /'« which St Joseph used to utter, when in the act of cleaving 
wood as a carpenter. The reader may think this a protestant 
invention; but the story is true. Bayle mentions the ko m his dic- 
tionary. 

The Prince op Bulls. — An Irishman laid a wager ^with a 
fellow-bricklayer, that he could not carry him to ^e top of a house 
in hia hod. The wager was lost. Pat looked disconcerted, and 
said ** Well, you have carried me up safely, that's sure enough; but 
about the third story / had hopes,*' 

Superstition among the Tuscan Peasantry. — The followmjg 
is from our own knowledge : — A peasant, living within a mile or 
two of Florence, was bitten in the leg by a cat, supposed to be 
mad. The leg was very much injured and inflamed. By the advice 
of his friends, he travelled to a distant town, in a ^ring-less cart, 
over a wretched road, (many miles of it lying along the stony bed 
of a river) to have his leg burnt with the htdf of a nail that had 
helped to torture some great saint, the other half of the valuabte 
rustiness being preserved with great care in some other city. H0 
returned much benefited. 
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A Paper Suit. — Mabuse the paintei', who was addicted to drink- 
ing, had a suit of brocade given him to appear in before the Empe- 
ror Charles V. He sold it at a tavern, and appeared in a paper 
suit so exactly like it, that the Emperor could not be convinced of 
the deception, till he felt the paper, and examined every part of it 
with his own hands. 

Brussels. — This city, where the half-French inhabitants are 
demanding liberty of the press, thie trial by jury, and other free 
institutions, (and will have them) is an elegant place, the Paris of 
the Netherlands. It is seated partly on an eminence, and partly in 
a plain; has a fine market place, spacious streets, numerous foun- 
tains, sumptuous public buildings, and a set of canals in the lower 
part of the city for ships. It is celebrated for its lace, camlets, and 
tapestry. 

National CHARACTRRiSTics.^An Englishman, Scotchman, and 
Irishman being asked what each of them would take to stand in 
their shirts at the top of St. Paul's on a cold night, the Englishman, 
scratching his head, said h6 would do it for three-and-sixpence : the 
Scotchman said fFhaVU ye gk? The Irishman looked droll, and 
answered, ** By Jasus, I think I should take a great cold.'* 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Haybiarket. 
We do not hold ourselves bound to give account of any but 
new pieces and appearances; but we intend frequently to look in at 
the theatres, especially when plays of sterling merit are performed, 
or such as we happen not to have seen. We visited the Haymarket 
last night with both these intentions, found ourselves too late for 
The Goldsmith^ but saw an act of the clever aflerpiece of Sweet" 
hearts and fFtpes. We have not seen Mr Reeve or Mrs Humbt to 
greater advantage, than in the part of BUfy Lackaday and Eugenia, 
nor Miss F. H. Kellt than in her's. Indeed all the performers 
did well. The smartness of the dialogue seemed to inspire them. 
Reeve wanted something of the Lackaday; but a Hodge of a lover, 
like this character, does well to err on the side of brutbhness. He 
has little of the richness and quaint implication of Liston ; 
bat last night we found no want of filling up. He seemed 
a kind of rustic Dowton. Mrs Humbt was very pleasant, and more 
self^ossessed than we have seen her. It is her beauty, we observe, 
that is in the way, when she seems not to know how to carry her- 
self. All stage beauties are liable to coquet a little too much 
with the audience : to steal side glances at the boxes, and see how 
they look in the mirror of many eyes. If she would give her hand- 
someness its full effect, she should appear to think nothing about it. 
It is to be wished that men could persuade the women, that they 
reaUy do not like the pinched waists that have come into ^hion 
again. Here was Mrs Humby in this piece walking about in a kind 
of funnel, and Miss F. H. Kelly in a worse. A delicate waist is a 
good thing, but not a canister. The idea of putting one's arm 
round it, is that of embracing hardness instead of tenderness, — a 
woman in a cuirass. This is surely not the waist that poets and 
lovers speak of. 

The ghastly story of The Goldsmith (who haunts a spot near his 
house, and robs and murders the customers who have bought goods 
of him) had set us thinking upon accounts of the like fearful crimi- 
nals, who have existed, we suspect, to a real extent in life, that few 
dream of, — not all to the same extent, but to a considerable degree of 
it Nor should we think ill of humanity on their account, for by all 
that has transpired of such persons, they are most likely deficient 
in the common amount of sense and imagination, probably by 
nature, and owing to some Want of proper physical organization. 
Madame Brinvilliers, the famous poisoning woman, wondered at 
being brought to the sca^ld. She seems to have thought that she 
had been merely having her way, as other people did in secret, and 
that poisoning was but a sort of conveniency. The Blue Beard 
of the fidry tale is said to have been drawn from a real person, a 
Marquis de Laval, a man of reputation, as a soldier, in the time of 
Charies VL We have all seen, in our own times, how quietly 
these persons can exist, in the late cases of the Burkes and others. 
Madame de Genlis, in the first volume of her Memmrt, has given the 
following interesting account of one of them, whom she says she 
herself knew in her childhood. We see, and shudder, at the "eye" 
that she instinctively recoiled firom. 

" My vivacity and my rudeness were generally confined to the 
chamber-maids, or to one of our neighbours who came oflen to the 
chateau, and to whom I had conceived a violent aversion. This 
antipathy was so sin^ar, that I cannot pass it over here. I do not 
believe m\ the physiognomical rules of Lavater, but I believe that 
nature has endowed some individuals with a precious instinct — that 
of judging the sofd by the impressionproduced by the face; and I 
am certam I possess that instinct. Tne personage I so hated was 



a gentleman who was said to belone to the ancient house of Cha- 
lons, now long extinct; he styled himself M. de Chalons, and he 
was then upwards of thirty; though rich, he had always refused to 
marry, under pretext of being extremely devout; and had such a 
reputation for piety, that he almost passed for a saint. His face 
was rather handsome, but he had a manner of looking at you from 
the comer of his eye, and by stealth, which first inspired me with 
an aversion to him. I remarked also, that at church he made many 
pious contortions ; and his uplifted eyes, and hands crossed on his 
breast, were not at all edifying to me. In short, I considered him a 
hypocrite, and the event proved him one of the most wicked mon- 
sters ever heard of; one who had committed many atrocious 
crimes, which were discovered in the following manner. Encou- 
raged by the reputation he had usurped, he at last counted upon it 
too far ; and heaven suffered him to be so blinded as to commit 
crimes which were sure to be discovered. Under the pretext of 
repairing his household linen, he brought from Autun a pretty young 
sempstress, whom he had seen in that town ; he detained her in his 
chateau about six weeks, after which she disappeared. He wrote 
to her mother that she had run off with a lover, and at the same 
time he begged her to send him the girl's youngest sister, who was 
also extremely pretty, as the repairing of his linen, he said, was not 
yet finbhed. She was sent to nim ; in two months she disappeared 
also, and the monster wrote to the mother that she had followed 
the example of her sister, and had taken flight as she did. This 
time however the unfortunate mother, enlightened by her despair, 
laid her complaintbefore the Judge, who gave orders for a search 
throughout the house of M. de Chalons. The wretch, who had 
information of this, took flight, and was never dierwards heard of; 
but Providence had surely overtaken him, and caused him to perish 
in his obscure hiding place. An examination of his chateau took 
place ; marks of blood ill washed out were visible in one of his 
cabinets; there were deadly poisons found in a cupboard; and in the 
garden were several skeletons of his last-buried victims ! The body 
of the first of the young girls was recognized by means of a ring of 
hair, with a motto, which he had lefl upon her finger I Thus my 
antipathy for the monster was completely justified by the sequeL*' 



Happy Plot op a new Parisian Drama. — ^Among the various 
offerinfirs made by the theatres in honour of the recent regeneradoii 
of the Government, and the noble conduct on the part of the Pari- 
sians that led to it, one of the most pleasant has just been brought 
forward at the Odeon, called Le Gentilhomme de Chamdre. A 
certain Monsieur Courbignac, who fills the onerous post which 
gives its name to the pieee, at the court of the ex-Monarch, is, of 
course, a Royalist in the widest sense of the term ; he is seised 
with a fit of the gout on the 26th of July, at the chateau of St 
Cloud, and comes to Paris to take the advice of his physician, who 
by mistake, gives him a composing draught c^ such strength, thai 
it throws him into a lethargy, in which he x^mains during '<the 
three great days," and awakes at the moment of the final triumph 
of the Parisians. His Royalist horrors may be imagined upon see- 
ing the tri-coloured flag upon the public buildings, and hearing the 
Marseillaise under his windows, with other symptoms that plainly 
argue to the worthy exfunctionary's mind that the world is ai^ 
proaching its termination, or at least that the reign of terror is at 
hand. Seeing, however, that all remains tranquil, he takes cou- 
rage, gives his daughter in marriage to one of the brave combat- 
ants on the side of liberty, and consoles himself for the loss of his 
place, by the hopes of obtaining another under the new order of 
things. In this piece the principal character was admirably played 
by Fierville, and was received with unanimous plaudits. 

THE "CARTILAGINOUS" AUTHOR. 

Lord ! what a dish without salt ! 
What a terrible morsel is Galt ! 

All * cartilaginous/ 

No oleaginous. 
Not to be swallow'd is Galt. 
In vain we take Rhenish or malt, 
Or rum, which doth valour exalt; 

There's no getting down. 

Though in liquor we drown. 
This vile cartilaginous Galt. 
Oh Colbum, how thumping the fault. 
To mix up poor Byron with Galt ! 

There's a grill in the bard. 

But 'tis devilish hard 
To make it a garnish for Galt. 
No, no, there's no swallowing Galt, 
Horrible hazy old Galt; 

•Tis past all defining 

The horror of dining 
On tough, cartila^nous Galt. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SIGN OF THE TIMES. 



Wb mre not making a pun at the bead of this article; but in the 
Timet newspaper of yesterday, which b not reckoned an imprudent 
journal, there is the following extraordinary comment upon the 
abolition of the title ** My Lord*' among the French ministry:^ 

** There is no country in Europe in which the distinction be- 
tween Peer and Conunoner is so marked as in England ; and that 
owing to the existence of those absurd and even pro&ne addresses* 
•• My Lord," as applied to the former; and " Your Lordship," 
••Your Grace," and "Noble Lords." Foreigners are disgusted 
with us on this account; and think that, with the freest institutions, 
we are the basest people, to suffer such a distinction to exist in daily 
practice! No one would or could interfere with a Lord as a 
Legislator in the Upper House— a member of the House of Lords, 
if you please; but Lord Grey, for example, or Lord Grenyille, 
would quite as well discharge all the dudes of that station, if 
addressed « Sir;" « Yes, Sir;" « No, Sir;" as when called that 
which they are not, ** the Lord " of him who addresses them. 
We should like to see this profane and disguttin^ foolery put an end 
to in England. It exists nowhere else. It is not worth the while 
to inouire how it crept in here; but this is the last countrpr where 
it ought to find a place ; and we have no doubt but that being once 
bnnaed, it 'will very soon vanish hence. The sooner this takes 
place the better; and no time so good as the present. It is 
remarkable also, that the servUitv of practice outruns the formality 
of the law in this respect. The law allows no titles to the younger 
sons of Dukes or Marquisses. It is George Gordon, Esq., com- 
monly called Lord George Gordon : yet each of these persons is 
MvaMy LordI a My Lordir 

We presume we may otkr a few remarks on this passage, with- 
out trenching upon those rights of the Stamp Office, which are so 
judiciously vindicated at the present juncture. To comment on 
titles of honour and their uses, belongs to die antiquary and 
the philosopher, as well as the politician. So do many points 
which we hope to touch upon, and to which, though perfectly 
allowable, the Stamp Office will discreetly have given all the zest of 
a forbidden sweet. The Grecian Legislator, to make people love 
their wives, forbade them to visit them but by stealth. We liked 
politics before, but certainly never so much as at this moment; 
and it is hard, though no longer necessary, thank Heaven ! if our 
love does not bear fruit. We may still do something towards the 
comfortable settlement of questions, which (if all could be foreseen) 
may have as much need of generosity in enemies, as determination 
in friends. 

Tlie best plea ever made for title, was Burke's; who argued, 
diat its very want of any ground to go upon gave it something of a 
fiberal and romantic character in the eyes of mankind, and led them 
to conceive the existence of other refinements apart from the com- 
mon objects of their admiration. Such, at least, is the recollection 
we have of his argument. It is very ingenious, and has a philoso- 
l^iical air of reconcilement with things as they have been. But 
things fluctuate ; and when such refinements are in the way of the 
progre s s of mankind, the first touch in the course of advancement 
reduces them to nothing. If they are defensible for other times, 
it does not follow that they are so for ours. Any absurdity may 
have been equally useful, or made to appear so. The question is, 
do we think it so now, and can it consist with doubt and denial ? 
On the contrary, the moment the doubt comes, is it not clear that 
the time is come when the necessity for the refinement exists no 
logger ? Can the cessation of all the advantages which existed but in 
acquiescence, and the continuance of the disadvantages which have 
never ceased to be manifest, allow a system to flourish, when it 
meets with sneers at every corner, when its members have no longer 
any soperiority over the rest of the community, when they are afi^d 
to pretend it, and are obhged to retreat, like refuted children, into 
airs and sullenness ? When Lord Grey talked of his order, it was 
out of an instinct of desperation. 

These reflections have passed throu^ the minds of individuals 
for many generations. By degrees they became expressed; by 



degrees they modified opinion ; and at last out comes the opinion, 
when the example of speaking is set It is wonderful what a cexw 
tain event has done in the course of forty days. Why, the veiy 
Tory magazines begin to talk of the decline of the cleigy, and to 
pick their way to a ground apart ; and here we have a paper, which 
is looked upon as the representative of prevailing opinion, openly 
laughing tides to scorn, and hoping that men will cease to ** My 
Lord" their equals ! 

Thb open quesdoning of the dde of My Lord" will undoubt- 
edly cause something ridiculous to be found in it. As to its 
being profane, no similarity of sounds can cause an approach 
between two id^ so far different as the charge might seem to 
refer to ; and yet enough remains to render it indecent, and even 
pernicious ; at least, the Puritans were not without reason, when 
they protested agttnst the similarity of dtle bestowed on the Lord 
Winchester and the Lord Jesus ! A religious courdel*, speaking of 
the last moments of James I, said, that considerable intercourse 
seemed to be going on " between their divine and human Majesties I" 
And Peter Pindar has a story of a boy in Cornwall who had acquired 
such prodigious notions of a lord, that one of the nobility coming 
to look at the mines, and happening to ask him a question, he said, 
** Yes, an* please you, my Lord God." He had found the confu- 
sion pardy supplied him in the prayer-books. 

The absurcUty of the tide now-a-days is indisputable. On no 
ground will it bear examining. A Lord is very oflen Lord of no- 
thing: he is not Lord of the place he is tided by; he is not the 
Lord of the person who addresses him ; he is not superior^ perhaps he 
is inferior, to any man of his acquaintance, and one of the meanest 
of the human race. How can we "My Lord " such a man, and not 
laugh ? And if the title bestows nothing, where there is nothing 
already, what can it give worth, where there b something ? A Lord 
is properly a loaferd, or giver of bread. Whtt would a noble 
absentee say, at being addressed by his starving tenantry, ** My 
giver of bread, will you be pleased to let us have a crumb to keq> 
us from starving ?" Pray let them think, let them think, for God's 
sake. 

We notice this subject, not out of dislike to any class of the com* 
munity, but from a regard for all, and from a wish to break the blow 
of alteration ; to warn the unyielding in time, and to prepare for 
good humour in the reforming. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISaf. 



the 



ne Menageries, Part I. Vol. 2. Being Part XIIL of 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Charles Knight. 

The first volume of the Menageries was one of the most inte- 
resting of the series of Entertaining Knowledge, and the second is 
no falling-off. It is devoted, very properly, to our worthy fnend the 
Elephant (for so human beings may call him) and has a vapsl lauda- 
ble abundance of wood-cuts. The cuts might be better executed, as . 
works of art ; but the Society, we presume, reckon them, as they 
have reason to do, explanatory enough in point of information; and 
in calculating the expense, resolve to sacrifice nibety to abundance. 
On this principle, we agree with them. We feel like proper grown 
children, on taking up the number before us, loving to have a book 
" all about the Elephant," and to find plenty of pictures to shew 
us all that he does. In the first volume we admired particulariy 
the anatomical illustrations of the lion's paw and its talons. We 
have here, besides Elephants in all sorts of actions, the creature 
opening his mouth to us for inspection, sections of his trunk, and 
various specimens of the finger at the end of it, plucking up grass, 
holding it, &c. 

The more we read of the Elephant, the more we are persuaded 
he is the Dr Johnson of the menagerie, and that if he could speak 
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and give his opimoDy he would begin his sentences with saying 
*' Why, Sir." — His present biographer treats him with re£^>ect and 
humanity^ and understands him well, but still as his master; 
whereas if beasts could write, the Elephant might have a Bos- 
weU to himself to look up to him, and record his most fugitive 
touches, — ^what he said upon carrot and soup, and liis opinion of 
the beauties of his wife. Elephants, like Johnson, are huge, social, 
solemn-looking, with a little but searching eye, eat great dinners, 
are liable to the seductions of the other sex, blow to express their 
satisfection, and in an artificial state of life roll about with their 
great bodies, out of restlessness. They also (if we trust to certain 
biographers) are fond of bowing to bishops. Some friends of the 
doctor's, doubtless feelmg his instinctive sympathy with the race, 
happily likened the versatility of his genius to the Elephant's 
trunk; which, said they, can knock down a tiger, or pick up a 
pin ; or as Peter Pindar has it — 

We Bald (which charm'd the doctor much, no doubt) 
His mind was like, of elephants the snout ; 
Which could pick pins up, yet possess'd the vigour 
Of trimming well the jacket of a tiger. 

We proceed to give some interesting extracts, and shall conclude 
with some others tomorrow. 

The late Elephant at Chiswick. — The Duke of Devonshire 
having been asked bj a lady of rank what she should send him 
from India, and having laughingly answered, '* Oh, nothing smaller 
than an elephant," was surprised to find, at the expiration of some 
months, a very handsome female of the species 'consigned to his 
care. 

The Duke of Devonshire's elephant was kept at his Grace's 
villa at Chiswick, under circumstances peculiarly favourable to its 
health and docility. The house in which she was shut up was of 
large dimensions, well ventilated, and arranged in every particular 
with a proper regard to the animal. But she often had the range 
of a spacious paddock ; and the exhibition of her sagacity was 
therefore doubly pleasing, for it was evidently not effected by rigid 
confinement. At the voice of her keeper she came out of die 
house, and immediately took up a broom, ready to perform his 
bidding in sweeping the paths or the grass. She would follow him 
round the enclosure with a pail or a watering-pot, shewing her 
readiness to take that share of labour which the elephants of the 
East are so willing to perform. Her reward was a carrot and some 
water; but previously to Satisfying her thirst by an ample draught, 
she would exhibit her ingenuity by emptying the contents of a soda^ 
water bottle which was tightly coricecf. This she effected in a 
singularly adroit manner. Pressing the small bottle against the 
ground with her enormous foot, so as to hold it securely at an 
angle of about forty-five d^rees, she gradually twisted out the 
cork with her trunk, although it was very little above the edge of 
the neck ; then, without altering the position, she turned her trunk 
round the bottle, so that she might reverse it, and thus emptying 
the water into the extremity of the proboscis. This she accom- 
plished without spilling a drop; and she delivered the empty 
bottle to her keeper before she attempted to discharge the con- 
tents of the trunk into her mouth. She performed another 
trick which required equal nicety and patience. The keeper 
who was accustomed to ride on her neck like the mohouis, or 
elephant-drivers of India, had a large cloth or housing, which he 
spread over her, when he thus bestrode her in somewhat of Orien- 
tal state. Upon alighting, which she allowed him to do by 
kneeling, he desired her to take off the cloth. This she effected by 
putting the muscles of her loins in action, so that the shrinking of 
ner loose skin ^ve motion to the cloth, and it gradually wriggled 
on one side till it fell by its own weight. The cloth was then, of 
course, in a heap ; but the elephant, spreading it carefully upon the 
grass with her trunk, folded it up, as a napkin is folded, till it was 
sufficiently compact for the purpose. She then poised it with her 
trunk for a few seconds, ana by one jerk threw it over its head to 
the centre of her back, where it remained as steady as if the 
burden had been adjusted by human hands. The affection of this 
poor animal foi* her keeper was very great. The man who had the 
charge of her in 1828, when we saw her, had attended her for five 
years, havingsucceeded another who had been with her eight or 
ten years. When first placed under his chaise she was mtractable 
for sometime, evidently resenting the loss of her former firiend; 
but she gradually became obedient and attached, and would cry 
after him whenever he was absent for more than a few hours. The 
elephants of India, in the same way, cannot easily be brought to 
obey a stranger, and manifest a remarkable knowledge of their old 
mohouts if they should meet after a long separation. The elephant 
of the Duke of Devonshire was about twenty-one years old when 
she died, early in 1829. We have understood that the disease 
that carried her off was pulmonary consumption. — P. 7. 

Ancient and Modern Elephants. — The inhabitants of London 
have recently witnessed the dramatic exhibition of an elephant, 
Which has afforded them a more remaricable example of the sagacity 
of this quadruped, than the ordinary dodiity which it manifests at 
the command of the showman. The elephant, which in the last 
winter attracted crowds to the Adelphi Theatre, was probably not 
more sagacious than the greater number of her species; but she was 



well disciplined, and 'she exhibited her feats with considerable 
effect, by their adaptation to scenic display. To march in a pro- 
cession, to kneel down without any more perceptible bidding than 
the waving of a hand, to salute a particular individual, to place a 
crown upon the head of the true prince ;" to eat and drink with 
great gravity and propriety of demeanour, and to make her reve- 
rence to an audience without any apparent signal, are very striking 
evidences of the tractability of the creature ; but they are by no 
means of the class of novel exhibitions, and they have been excel- 
led by other performances of which we have a distinct record. One 
of the most remarkable narratives of the ancient display of elephants 
in a theatre, is that of iElian, who has described, in a very lively 
manner, the extreme docility of the elephants of Germanicus. At 
that period elephants were bred at Rome,---a fact which has been 
most unaccountably overlooked in the descriptions of modem natu- 
ralists ; but the practicability of which has received abundant con- 
firmation from recent experience. Great care, according to ^Elian, 
was paid to their healtn ; and the nicest discipline was used to 
extinguish whatever was ferocious in their nature, and to call forth 
their sagacity by undeviating kindness. Particular attention was 
directed to the effect of music upon them; and they were so 
accustomed to musical instruments, that they not only lost all 
dread of the clashing of cymbals, but learnt to feel delmht at the 
gentle notes of flutes, and would beat time with their feet when 
tneir ears were gratified with the agreeable sounds to which they 
were habituated. Their keeper also habituated them to the sieht 
of great multitudes of people. Upon an occasion when a particular 
exhibition of the docility of the elephants was required, twelve of 
the most sagacious and well-trained were selected, who, marching 
into the theatre with a regular step, at the voice of their keeper, 
danced in harmonious measure, sometimes in a circle, and some* 
times divided into parties, scattering flowers over the pavement. 
In the intervals of the dance, they would beat time to the music, 
still preserving their proper order. The Romans, with their accus- 
tomed luxury, feasted the elephants, after this display, with prodi- 
gal magnificence. Splendid couches were placed in the arena, 
ornamented with paintings, and covered with tapestry. Before the 
couches, upon tables of ivory and cedar, was spread the banquet of 
the elephants, in vessels of gold and silver. The preparations being 
completed, the twelve elephants marched in, six males clad in the 
robes of men, and six females attired as women. They lay down in 
order upon their couches, or " trtcUmums of festival recumbency," 
and, at a signal, extended their trunks, and ate with most praise- 
worthy moderation. Not one of them, says iElian, appeared the 
least voracious, or manifested any disposition for an unequal share 
of the food, or an undue proportion of the delicacies. They were 
as moderate, also, in their dinik, and received the cups which were 
presented to them with the greatest decorum. According to Pliny, 
at the spectacles given by Germanicus, it was not an uncommon 
thing to see elephants hurl javelins in the air, and catch them with 
their trunks, fight with each other as gladiators, and then execute 
a Pyrrhic dance." — P. 9. 

Further Reminucencet of Mr, Bernard. 

Bates, (manager of a strolling company) was commander of his 
company oo the stage, and in the closet. He played all the best parts, aod thus 
bad claim to the character of the ** superior actor." Oo the present occasioa , 
however, his talents were somewhat undervalued. A tragedy was the 
opening performance, in which Holland did a King at the head of his army, 
aod Bates was condemned to a pitiful messenger who gave him notice of the 
enemy's approach. This character comprehended but one entrance, and 
five linM of diction ; but these five lines were precious ; and Bates, having a 
throat like a speaking trumpet, rushed on at rehearsal and thundered them 
forth, taking, at the same time, a stage-effective, but rather indecorous sweep 
of the boards from the fourth wing to the floats. 

" Mr Bates 1" said Holland with a stare of surprise, " you surely don't 
intend to deliver that message in that manner at night ?*' — ** Yes, but I do, 
Mr Holland.*'— " You are too loud. Sir!"—*' Loud, Sir! not at all ; I'm only 
energetic. I've got a benefit to make as well as you, Mr Holland !" — 
P. 14. 

Unsuccessful First Night of * The RiVALfl.' — In passing through 
London we delayed our journey a few days, and vbited Covent 
Garden to teethe first representation of *' The Rivals," It was so iotolerately 
long, and so decidedly opposed in its composition to the taste of the day, as 
to draw down a degree of censure, which convinced me, on quiuing th« 
house, that it would never succeed. It must be remembered that this was 
the English ** age of sentiment," and that Hugh Kelly and Cumberland had 
flooded the staee with moral poems under the title of comedies, which took 
their views of life from the drawing-room exclusively, and coloured their 
characters with a nauseous French afiectation. '* The Rivals,*' in my opiuioo^ 
was a decided attempt to overthrow this taste, and to follow up the flow 
which Goldsmith had given in *' She Stoops to Conquer.'* M;^ recollection 
of the manner iu which the former was received, bears me out ip the suppo- 
sition. The audience on this occasion were composed of two parties,— 
those who supported the prevailing taste, and those who were indifferent 
to it, and liked nature : on the first night of a new play it was very natural 
that the former should predominate ; — and what was the consequence t 
Why, that Faulkland and Julia (which Sheridan bad obviously introduced 
to conciliate the sentimentalists, bat which in the peient day are considered 
heavy incumbrances,) were the characters which were most favorably 
received, whilst Sir Anthony Absolute, Bob Acres and Lydia, those faithful 
and diversified pictures of life, were barely .tolerated ; and Malaprop, (at 
she deserved to be,) was singled out for peculiar vengeance, — P. 143. 

Amusing Stage Anecdote of a Barber. — Another memberof our 
Corps at Richmond, was a Mr Fawcett, (father of the present comedian) an 
understrapper at Drury Lane, who went on for such characters as a conspi- 
rator, in ** Venice Preserved /' worthy old servants, who look intelligent 
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great world can I speak"— (Who are you, wbat do 

lore than pertains to feats of broil and battle ;*'— (Pll 

vour skin.)—" And therefore little shall I grace my 

begone. Sir?) — **by speaking of myself."— (An 



b«t wkj nothnfj^, •r dignifitd dukes, whose nobility consists in wearing ermine 
lobes, and sitiuig at Uie top of a table. Fawcett, though a wretched actor, 
was m very pleasant fellow in company ; he was another of that numerous 
class of persons on the stage, who are capital comedians in private life. 
Tawcett and Bowles were our green-room battledores, keeping the laugh up 
between them with equal adroitness ; but of all the things Fawcett repeatea, 
(and his head was the repository of not a few) those told the best which 
told against himself. 

I will give my reader an example. He wu the member of a club in ths 
dty, where his songs and jokes and professional character rendered him a 
man of note. One of bis connpanions was a peaceable, pains-taking barber, 
who always encored his eflfusions, in return for which Fawcett gave him an 
order for a wig, and desired the knight of the curling-tongs to bring it to the 
thostre on a particular night and fit it on himself, when the actor had to 
psHbras a particolar character, which depended more on its appearance, than 
Its language. The barber, who knew nothing more of a theatre than its 
outside presented, supposed Fawcett must be as great a man there as he was 
at the club: punctual to his time, he ^'' * "^ 



f strutted up to the stage 
door with no small importance, and was conducted to Fawceti's room. The 
wig fitted to a hair, and he received, with his customer's thanks, a direction 
to nod his way down stairs. Making a wrong turning, he descended some 
steps which ltd to the back of the stage, and meeting with no obstacle, 
strolled down to the second wing, O. P. 

This happened to be the £rst night of Barry's performance, who was 
engaged for a limited period ; and had stipulated in bis articles, that the same 
Older and attention which was preserved on Garnck*s nights, should be 
maintained during his. Not a sound was to be heard behind the scenes, not 
a figure to be seen, save the prompter at his particular post. 

The barber made his appearance at the wing, in the midst of Othello's 
address, and protruded bis body so far as to become visible to half the house. 
The sudden glare of lights and human faces at first astounded, and then 
traaspoxled Mm, and there being no one in the way to remove him, he soon 
excited the risibility of the pit by his gestures and grimaces. 

The Moor was not of a more fiery temperament than Banv, who attri- 
buted this intrusion to design, particularly when flashing his full eye upon 
the fellow, and interlarding bis oration with fine speeches, they, instead of 
affecting his removal, served only to stupify and root him more firmly to 
the spot. Part of Barry's speech accordingly ran thus :— 

''For little of this great world can I speak"— (Who are you, what do 

you do here ?)—" More ■ - - . - 

break erery bone in 
cause" — (Will you 
infernal rascal!) 

To these several pointed addresses, the barber yielded no other response 
than " Go to the devil !" Which was loud enough, however, to be heard in 
the first row of the pit. Barry now concluded this to be a scheme on the 
part of Garrick, to rulBe and insult him, and when he quitted the stage, 
mshed on the unconscious criminal with all the fury of a hungry hyaena ; 
eiasped him by the throat, shook him most unmercifully, and would no 
doubt have proceeded to determine how far the barber's head resembled one 
of his own blocks, when the actors interposed, and set the man at liberty. 
Growling, and shakinj^ himself, like a tousled cur, he looked at Barry an 
instant with a smile of ineffable contempt, and ihon exclaimed, *< Never 
mind, MasterSambo,— never mind, — I'll do your business for you, depend 
on it!** — ** Do my business you villain !" shouted Barry ; " Whatdo you 
mean ?*'—** Why you black rascal I" said the barber, (evidently mistaking 
Othello for a bona fide Moor) ** I'll speak to Mr Fawcett and have vou dis- 
charged !"— P. 200. 

A Theatrjcal ScEifB OUT OP Doors. — ^We had not proceeded a 
mat distance, the next day, when we perceived adescent in the road, which 
led into a kind of pass between two hills, dark and rocky enough for a 
modem melodrame ; its appearance, however, conjured up no unpleasant 
phantoms to a party like ours, and we proceeded, amusing ourselves with 
the usual resource — the recounting our early adventures,— when, in the 
midst of one of Bowles's stories, a universal yell broke from the bills 
above us, and on both sides we perceived a dozen raw-boned, naked Pata- 
gonians, running down witli bludgeons in their hands. This was an 
** affecting sitoation" to speak theatrically ; never for an instant had we 
contemplated such a visitation ; for, having associated as a means of 
economy, and not protection, our poverty and our profession alike blinded 
OS to the idea of being plundered. The novelty not less than the peril of 
our sitoation, therefore, glared with a Medusa- like influence ; fear palsied 
eferj arm, congealed every heart, and muddled every head but Bob's, who 
roared out to Kennedy for his pistols. Kennedy was Daly's treasurer ; and 
barrag the last night's receipts in his trunk, had been running about Cork, 
be it known, to borrow weapons for its protection. His was a peculiar case , 
but he struck his hands in reply, and exclaimed ;— •* The pistols !— By the 
powers I have locked them up with the money !" There was no restraining 
a laugh at this, had we been at Death's door ; but the villains had provideo- 
fially baited an instant, to observe us ; and Bowles remarking it, promptly 
proposed that we should do something to intimidate them ; such as drawiiig 
our swords and commencing a general combat round the car, Mrs Taplin 
(a tall well-informcMl woman) to act up to us, or rather down upon us. 
Approving the hint, we drew and fell to,^Macduff and Macbeth— Richard 
and Richmond — Hotspur and the Prince,— stamping, cutting, and thrusting 
at each other with the most inhuman gestures and grimaces ; Mrs Taplin 
bending down on each side, stretching forth both her hands, beating her 
bosom, letting loose her hair, (she did it famously, to induce us to desist). 
The artifice sncceeded^the natives were completely over- powered ; gazing 
opoo us in awe-struck silence, as though we were of kindred character — a 
band of rogues who had quarrelled among ourselves and were bent upon a 
general destruction. Perceiving this, we gave the wink to the carman, and 
proceeded, continuing the fight with increased vigour, falling and reviving 
and chasing each other about the car, with a medley of exclamations, such 
as «« Die, villain!"— "Never l"—*' Spare, oh! spare him!" (from Mrs 
Japlin)— •' Renounce your claim !" — ** Oialy with my life I" — " Then 
perkdi V* — *' Ah! I have regained my sword ; another chance is mine I" — 
-Uy on Macduff!" Ac— P. 269. 



New Monthly Magazine. 
Heroism op the French People, and Bundnbss of their 
LATE Ministers. — So blind were the ministers to their real si- 
tuation that even on Wednesday afternoon, when MM. Lafitte, 
Gerard, and Cassimir Perrier, venttired through the fire to the 



Tuileries, in order to have an interview with the Duke of Ragusa, 
the commander-in-chie^ and proposed to him to guarantee the 
immediate cessation of all timitilt if the ordonnances were revoked 
and the Chambers assembled as usual. Prince Polignac refused even 
to enter into negociation with the deputies on any terms but those 
of unconditional submission on the part of the rebels, as he was 
pleased to term the people. Up to this time there appears to have 
been no idea of a change of dynasty ; a rettun to the Charter was 
all that was asked; but on Thursday morning, when it was become 
evident that the King would continue blind to his own interests, 
it became necessaiy to take some decided step: the re-oi;ganization 
of the National Guard was the first object, and the venerable 
General La Fayette, ever foremost in the cause of rational 
liberty, immediately accepted the command, and establishuig his 
head-quarters at the Hotel de Ville, issued his first prodama- 
tion, while both the Louvre and the Tuileries were still m posses- 
sion of the Royul troops. On Thursday morning about thirty 
soldiers, whom I have mentioned as being stationed in an hotel 
near the comer of the Place du Palais Royal, were besieged by a 
numerous body of the people. My window overlooked thebalcony, 
or rather open platform, on which they were defending themselves, 
and their resistance was indeed a gallant one, and worthy of a better 
cause. For two hours they continued to keep up a cool and 
deliberate fire on the assailants, who were, from their inferiority of 
situation, not able to return it with anything like equal effect, but it 
seemed that every man among the people who fell, was replaced 
by three, until, by dint of superior numbers, they succeeded in 
forcing the doors, and the soldiers were compelled to surrender. 
I was delighted to hear that they were only disarmed, and retained 
as prisoners. During this attack, one of the naUonal partv was 
brought into the house where I was, with his leg shattered by a 
ball; the noble fellow appeared wholly to disre^rd the wound, 
and, though unable to stand, could hardly be prevailed on to desist 
from making the attempt to rejoin his comrades ; his onlv anxiety 
seemed to be the fear that his mother should hear of his danger. 
While we were attempting to bandage the wound, until a sui^eon 
could be found, another of the citizens came in, also seeking a sur- 
geon for some one else; he no sooner cast his eves on the wounded 
man than exclaiming, ** Mon frere," he seized his hand and burst 
into tears; the other instantly snatched away his hand, replymg, 
** Les larmes sont indignes de notre cause, tu n*es pas bless^ 
retoume au combat et reviens me voir apr^ la victoire." This 
true hero is, I am happy to say, doing well, and will not even lose 
his leg. About the same time, the Duke of Ragusa bad issued a 
manuscript proclamation offering a suspension of arms; a common 
mechanic, who had it in his hand, spat on the name of Marmont; 
an English gentleman bj my side wishing to possess the paper as a 
relic of the dsLy, and seemg the men in the lowest state of poverty, 
offered to buy it of him; tne man instantly gave it him, but refused 
the smallest compensation, saying, *' C*est a vous. Monsieur, mais 
nous ne combattons pas pour I'argent" Did my space permit, I could 
multiply instances of noble heroism and almost romantic disinter- 
estedness, which fell under my observation, to an incredible extent. 
Prophetic Passage in the Suppressed Nubtber (July 27) op 
the French Paper called the Figaro. — The government of 
Algiers promised, on payment of a certain subsidy, to allow our 
ships the free navigation of the seas. The ministers of the King of 
France agreed, on sufficient security bein^ given, to allow the 
press the privilege of thinking and publishmg with freedom. In 
contempt of the treaty the pirates or Algiers seized vessels which 
had submitted to pay the subsidy : in contempt of the laws, the 
ministers of the King destroy the presses of journals which have 
given the required security. Twenty days were sufficient to over- 
throw the government of Algiers. 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omnibos reboi, et qiilbiu4^in alUt.^OLD SATiNa 
Of all sorts of things,— >and some others. 

English Drinkino said to have come from the Nether- 
lands. — Peacham, who wrote in the time of Elizabeth, says, 
** Within these fifty or sixty years, it was a rare thing with us in 
England to see a drunken man,*' our nation carrying the name of 
the most sober and temperate of anv other in the world. But 
since we had to do in the quarrel of the Netherlands, about the 
time of Sir J. Norris first being there, the custom of drinking and 
pledging healths was brought over into England. — Granger, 

Love-making in the Time of the Lancasters. — Owen Tudor 
being a courtly and active gentleman, commanded once to dance 
before the queene (Henrv Fifth's Katherine) in a tume (not being 
able to recover himselfe), fell into her lap, as she sat upon a little 
stoole, with many of her ladies about her. — Drayton's Epistles. — 
The queen married him. 

Bio Books. — Voluminous works frequently arise ftx>m the igno- 
rance and confiised ideas of the authors. If angels were writers, 
says Mr Norris, we should have few folios.— (rniii,;vr. 

Golden Hair. — The Duchess of Montague, says Granger, had 
a lock of Jane Shore's hair, which looked as if it had been pow- 
dered with gold dust.— There is some hair of Lucretia Boi^gia, pre- 
served in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which literally seems m 
if it was made of fine gold. 
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French and Old Engush Poetry. — There is no dissonance (in 
either) when the verses are pronounced properly. Dr Watts ima- 
gined that mysthes terrihles^ was pronounced " rayst^rgs terrlbl&," 
and thereon formed a judgment on French poesies.— Lon/ Hailes, 

Price op making a Park a Garden. — Queen Caroline, (wife of 
George II.) spoke of shutting up St. James's Park, and converting 
it into a noble garden for the palace of that name. She asked my 
father what it might probably cost ; who replied, '* Only three 
CROWNS." — Horace Walpole. 

French and English Desiocrats. — A fig for our democrats I 
(1792). Barking dogs never bite. The danger in France arose 
from silent and mstantaneous action. They said nothing, and did 
everything — ours say everything, and will do nothing. — Horace 
H^aipole, 

Ministerial Indolence — When the Duke of Newcastle left the 
ministry, a whole closet of American dispatches was found un- 
opened ! — The same, 

A Knight for Sancho. — Pierre de Blois, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, complains that the horses of the knights were more 
frequently loaded with implements of gluttony ana drunkenness, 
than with arms fit for battle. " They are burdened," says he, 
** not with weapons, but wine ; not with javelins,' but cheeses ; not 
with bludgeons, but bottles ; not with spears, but with spits." Non 
ferro sed vino, non lancets sed caseis, non ensibus sed utrious, non has- 
iibus tedverubua onerantur. — Dunlop*8 History of Fiction. 

Only Necessary Qualification for a Wife. — Not long ago, 
and not ten miles from Almondbury, a young lady, accompanied by 
an elderly gentleman, went to a certain parish church for the pur- 
pose of being married ; at which place a number of persons, who 
knew of their intention, assembled and informed the clergyman, 
that the lady was not of sound mind. Upon this, the clerg}*man 
asked if she could count to ten ? The lady immediately counted to 
twenty without erring, and the clergyman proceeded with the 
marriage ceremony. — Leeds Mercury. 

Upon this principle a lady who can count twenty, ought to be 
allowed two husbands ; counting thirty, three ; and so on. Quere. 
Would the men allow them to be taught arithmetic ? 

Knowledge in Modern Rome. — (Extract of a letter from that 
city.) — Mr Severn's picture of Ariel, which has been purchased in 
a yery handsome manner by Mr Finch, an English eentleman 
residing in that city, " was sent," says a friend, ** to the exhibi- 
tion in Rome, and sent back again as improper. The first notion 
was that a naked fi^re was not approved of, but that seemed pre- 
posterous, — only think of our little Ariel being pronounced inde- 
cent I No, the heinousness of the picture was at last made known. 
The priestly directors, not being acquamted with Ariel, mistook 
him for Uriel ; upon which they voted, that a representation of that 
blessed angel, riding upon one of the incarnations of the devil, was 
ccandalous, infamous, blasphemous. Moreover they thoroughly 
suspected that the peacock's feather, which Ariel holds above nim 
like a canopy, (a beautifiil invention, to reduce the fairy and the 
bat to their proper diminutive size) was a covert ridicule a^inst 
the Catholic faith. Now does not this look like an invention of 
mine or some other's ?— Upon my word, I am assured that every 
word is true." 

Circulating Libraries were invented by Mr Samuel Fancourt, 
a native of the West of England, and originally a pastor of a 
dissenting congregation ; which situation he lost on account of a 
difference with the Calvinists. When he came to London, and 
set up his invention, he asked a guinea a year for the subscription. 
He was a very honest and clever man, but like many other origina- 
tors, did not succeed. He fixed at last at the comer of one of the 
streets in the Strand, where, encumbered with a helpless and sick 
wife, turned out of fiishion, outplanned by a variety of imitators, 
and entangled with a varietjr of speculations, not one of which could 
extricate nim firom perplexities, this poor man, who may be said to 
have first circulated knowledge among us, sunk under a load of 
debt, unmerited reproach, and a failure of his faculties, brought on 
by the decay of age, precipitated by misfortunes. His library 
became the property of creditors, and he retired in humble poverty 
to Hoxton Square, where some of his brethen relieved his necessi- 
ties till the close of his life, in his ninetieth year, June 8, 1768. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Tottenham Street Theatre. 
Not having before seen Mr Power, who has a reputation for acting 
Irishmen, and thinking we might light upon some other performer 
of merit, less known, we last night paid a visit to this theatre, and 
saw two pieces out of four. We had not the courage to stay out 
the others. The theatre itself is better than we expected to find 
it ; the scenery ^also ; and many of the performers do very well, 
judging them by the scale of a country theatre. By any higher 
standard, it would be inhumanity to criticise them. They and the 
audience are well met, and seem very contented ; and we almost 



reproached ourselves for not entering with more vivacity into the 
general satisfaction. We do not conceive it necessary to carry our 
fastidiousness there again. 

Mr Power has all the thing to himself, walks and talks at his 
ease, probably says what he pleases, and is the open delight of the 
galleries, and the chuckle of all the buxom wives in the boxes. He 
is a good tempered looking man, quite as easy and comfortable as a 
favourite can be, and rolls glibly over the sur&ce of Irish manners. 
We should say (if headways acts as he did last night) that his style 
is a little too much like real life ; that is to say, that it is lititle 
more in point of merit and' richness, extremely natural, and never 
at a loss, but wanting in depth and shadow, not full of the insinua^ 
tion and rich repose of Irish Johnstone. He is quicker, because 
he has less to do. But we shall see him agsdn at the large theatres, 
where he may think fit to take greater pains. He danced a jig well 
with a Miss Greener, and consummated it nationally with a kiss. 

The piece was a kind of Sadler's Wells plot, an Italian story 
with an assassin in it, and Mr Power's Irishman grafted upon it 
like a potatoe upon a cypress ; — ^very unnatural indeed and com- 
prehensive, and made to please all the parties in the house, tragic 
and comic. An Irish servant is palmed upon a countess for a 
great lord, and becomes her husband. 

In the course of the dialogue, there was an allusion to kings and 
their modem fortunes. " If they don't behave themselves easy," 
said the Irishman, *' they are kicked out, and without ever a cha- 
racter to get them another place." This was received with a hearty 
burst of applause. 

^In all quarters of the metropolis, and on all occasions, it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the wonderful effect created by the 
events of the last thirty days, and the new prospects they have 
thrown open. The other day we saw people standing in delight 
before a painting of the tri-coloured flag on a board announcing a 
Diligence to Paris. Imagine such a sight in London, even but two 
months ago I 



SONG OF FAERIES ROBBING AN ORCHARD. 

[from sobie latin verses in the old engush drama of 
** amyntas, or the impossible dowry."] 

No9 beata Fauni proles, 
Quibus non est magna moles, 
Quamvis Lunam incolamus, 
Hortos saepe frequentamus. 

Furto cuncta magis bella, 
Furto dulcior puella, 
Furto omnia decora, 
Furto poma dulciora. 

,\ 
Cum mortales lecto iacent. 
Nobis poma noctu placent ; 
Ilia tamen sunt ingrata, g 

Nisi furto sint parata. 

We the Faeries, blithe and antic. 
Of dimensions not gigantic. 
Though the moonshine mostly keep us. 
Oh in orchards frisk and peep us. 

Stolen sweets'are always sweeter. 
Stolen kisses much completer. 
Stolen looks are nice in chapels. 
Stolen, stolen be your apples. 

When to bed the world are bobbing, 
Then's the time for orchard robbing ; 
Yet the fruit were scarce worth peeling. 
Were it not for stealmg, stealing. 



A NOBLE PAIR. 

Didst ever see so foggy and absurd an 

Author as Galt ? Yes, certainly ;— there's Jbrdak. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The suggestion of our friend Delta will be considered without delay. 
'^ Jbrdan Rhymes'* are received. 



Pablisbed by Onwhtn, Catherine street. Strand ; sold by Hbward^ 
Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge ; J. Ghappbl, 96 Royal Exchange, 
and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. RsTNiLiiy Prlattrt, Broad ctretft, Ooldaa tqnare. 
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THE TATLER. 



A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1830, 



"MY LORD!" AND ** YOUR LORDSHIP!" 
It is not to be supposed^ that in making our remarks yesterday on 
the article in the TImei, we contemplated, any more than the 
¥rritery the abolition of an Upper House. The distinction is eq)e- 
cially drawn in that paper, between a ** House of Lords " and the 
eooversational use of the title; and as &r as regards two houses of 
legislatitfe (for aught that we see advisable at present) we beg to 
be understood as agreeing with him. Whether the designation of 
a man by any title but that of office, is a bit more sensible, is another 
question. ** Lord" in this country generally means, that a pmn has 
some gveat pfoperty in the place from which he' takes the title ; that 
is to say, that he is a very rich man; to that to address him by the 
title of "My Lord" is as much as to say ** My very rich man," 
or •* My wealthy inhabitant of Nfwcastle," or " N^orthura1>erland." 
Very often it does not mean even this; and then it has no meaning 
at aU. You might as well address the bearer by the title of ^ My 
Nonentity" or ** My Plaster-cast" 

The best titles are those which are earned by personal merit. 
Baron Nelson of the Nile, we understand. The Prince of Waterloo 
is the man who remained chief of the field at Waterloo. Ney, 
Prince of the Moskwa, is he who was the first of the warriors at 
the river Moskwa. But we cannot well admit Lord Nelson's 
brother, a deigyman, to he Nelson of the Nile; niul Ney may have 
m descendant, who instead of being the chief man at the river 
Moskwa, shall never venture in a 1)oat. It is pleasing to look at 
die descendants of a great man, and to hope they resemble him* 
Somethiag may be said too of their being actually * part of him, 
lor they partake of his blood. Yet we should think it odd to cM 
a descendant of Pope or Drydcn " My Poet ;" or gravely take our 
hats off to a grandson of Adam Smith, and address him by the 
tide of •* My Author of the Wealth of Nations." 

The custom of addressing rich men and courtiers by gratuitous 
imputations of merit came up in the .decline of the Roman 
Empire, when men, in their real want of desert, were glad to 
coofound honour with fortime, and ^ew how superior they could 
be by diat of the servility of their dependants. Bed-Chamber 
servants were then for the first time called noble and illustrious ; 
and men who excelled in nothing, ** their Excellencies." Feudality 
added the name of a territory or local office; and then came 
Marquises, Lords of the Marches or Confines, who were Bordering 
thieves ; tmd Dukes or Leaders, who were some of the greatest 
rofifians on earth, and led people to fight for the best bidder, or to 
help them in wresting some jurisdiction, which belonged to neither, 
from a ruffian as great as themselves. Finally, the titles were 
handed down to their children; and we had illustrious lords of 
tbo confines, who never saw a confine, and leaders who led nobody 
bat a fiiwning parasite. An Earl was originally an elder, selected to 
' assist the councii of the state by hb years and wisdom. His poste- 
rity became elders before they were of age; and we now have the 
young Earl, that is, the young elder, or tho infimt old gentleman. 
We have my Lord of the Marches of Winchester, where there arc 
no marches; my Leaders of Norfolk and Newcastle, who have no 
soldiers; dozens of Elders, who would be shocked if you called 
them old; and hundreds of Lords or Givers of Loaves, who are roorc 
anxioos to get the loaves than bestow them, and grudge you even 
** the crumbs which fall from the rich man's table." Can anythmg 
be more ridiculous than all this ? Their slaves may affect to laugli 
and say, that the meanings are obsolete, and that nobody thinks of 
diem: but why then bestow appellations which have no longer a 
meaning or which, if they do mean anything, signify only advantages 
wfaidi are none at all, or not worthy of homage ? Why are we to 
<ainge and say, ** Yes, my rich man," or ** Your rich-manship ?" 
Or if we are not to cringe, but to take the matter with agentiemanly 
indHference, why continue a distinction^ which it becomes us to 
dmik none? 
, The TImei says, that loveigners wonder at the servility of the 



Englbh in this matter, as contra^sted with the freedom of their 
institutions. It has been aigued, that the freedom u the cause of 
it, and that rank is more jeedous of approach in this oouBti7> by 
reason of the greater spirit of equality actually existing anun^ us. 
The aignment is old, and has been often admitted* The English 
are very fond of ^ving a fine turn to their defects,^*of makii^ tibem 
out to be owing to something not defective. Something of the 
argument might have been true, as long as the nobless^ in England 
had less privileges than those of other coiintri^ ; aa^ long as the 
French noblesse, for instance, were lords of the s(h1, and had a right 
to half their tenants' labour. But even then, it -was th^ pride qf 
riches and of birth that made up by isLt the greater part o^ the jea- 
lousy ; and at present, the difierepce between F|tmce and JBngland 
is the other way^ Lords need not hesitate any longer to drpp theur 
titles and thdr pride, if they have been jealous only on the si^re of 
our common freedom, llie British nofolemiln has a great deal 
more power than the French. He is richer, and the superfluity of 
his hereditary property is better secured. Will he then.i^ondesQend 
to mii^le a littie more with those beneath him, and help to make 
lumself and his servants wordiier of being put upon .a comfiMrtable 
footing ? more amiable^ as they are in France and Italy ? more able 
to converse and be at ease with each other, td treat each other with a 
consideration proportionate to their good qualities, and enable life to 
be a littie Uvelier and less grudging?' They paus^ for they 
fear a real equality,'-Hhc equdity of understanding; They fear 
that the poorer classes are indeed getting up to them, and they have 
an instinct that they themselves lu^ losing ground, because they 
dare not look forward. It is true ; but does that render their piide 
more worthy of pircservation ? We say, no. Now is th^ time, or 
never, to begin to make compromises ; never mind how gradual, 
provided they do begin, — ^provided the compromises actually take 
place. Why not Ix^n by doing as the Times recommends ? 

The French no^ky have never arrogated the being addressed by 
their titles, as the English haye. The greatest nobles were as of^ 
called Monsieur as anything else, nay, much oftener. It is much 
rarer^ in books, to meet with the Duke de Luxembouig and the 
Comit de Valence (or whatever the tides werq), thaa M. de 
Luxembourg and M.de Valence. Even Ixshops and archbishops 
were M. i^Aotun and M. de Rheims. In ttidy titles have 
been neutralized by being g^ven to Everybody. You wrote to 
your merchant (and formal people A) so still) by the tide of Jlltw 
irma Sign»r ; and a man with any pretensions to info/^paation is 
OrmUiisim^ In okl Italian grammars, and directions. for letteiv 
writing, you will find a green-groce^ addressee} in n similar manner. 
In Germany, the admiration of tides produced a mimicry of them 
on all sidesi which has ended in being ridiculed by the novelists, 
and producing a profound contempt among the student^ , In the 
novels of Augustus La Fontaine, we meet with Mr^JUndor-Taz* 
gatherer and Mr Deputy-Inspector of die WateMwoikB.. The 
wives took honour accordingly, reminding us of tbe dignitaries in 
Goldsmith, who ask one another after the health of Mrs Bellows- 
mender, and if all the littie. Master Bellows-menders are well. We 
have an absurdity analogous to this in England, in jyirs.Colonel 
Smith, Mrs Aldennan Allen, and Mrs Major Blenkinaop. 

On the other hand, Csesar was plain Cassar, and Antoninus, 
Antoninus. When we speak t>f his l^jesty the Eipperor Alex- 
ander, we mean Alexander the Kussiah, and not Alexander the 
Great. Plato was of a noble fiEunily, but he was not My Lord Plato. 
Tide, where habit has not reconciled it, sounds like a buriesque 
upon genius. ' ' 

The Chromcle says, that the law respecting Primogeniture Js the 
great evil, aod that the abolition of titular addres^eHjypuld 4q l^tde 
tovrards redressing it. Wegready-differ is tfaxs-pbint mtfa our able 
contemporary. The abtE^litidn t>f mie absurdity makes way ^r that 
ofanoth^ sandmen are never so I&ely to inquire into tiiiags, as 
when they are no longer to be imposed upon by names. 
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THE TATLER. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERT AWING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



TTie Menageries. Part I. Vol. 2. Being Part XIII. of the 

lAbrary of Entertmning Knowledge, Charles Knight. 

[Concluded.] 

Elephants in their Native Soutudes. — Mr Pringle, to whose 
communications we are already so much indebted in the first 
Tolume of this work, has favoured us with a description of a herd 
of wild elephants, presenting a vivid picture of a scene which must 
be one of tne most remarkable that can be presented to the eye in 
the deep solitudes of a tropical wilderness : — 

** A herd of elephants browsing in majestic tranquillity amidst the 
wild magnificence of an Afiican landscape, is a very noble sight, 
and one of which I shall never forget the unpression. It is difficult 
to convey in a brief notice an adequate idea of such a scene; but if 
the reader will, in imagination, accompany me on a short excursion 
into the wilderness, I shall endeavour to shew him at least what 
the South Africans call the spoor — the vestigia of a troop of 
elephants. 

''•During my residence on the eastern frontier of the Cape 
Colony, I accompanied a party of English officers on a little expio- 
ratorv excursion, into a tract of country then termed the Neutral 
Temtory, immediately adjoining to the location of the Scottish 
settlers at Bavian*s river. This territory, which comprises an irre- 
gular area of about 2,000,000 of acres, had remained for several 
years entirely without inhabitants; for its native possessors, the 
Caffi'ees and Ghonaquas, had been expelled from it in 1819 by the 
colonial forces, and no other permanent inhabitants had yet been 
allowed to occupy it. The colonists were even forbidden to hunt 
in it under severe penalties, and, In consequence of this, the wild 
animals had resorted thither in considerable numbers. 

** The upper part of this extensive tract, into which we now pene- 
trated, is an exceedingly wild and bewildering region, broken into 
innumerable ravines, encumbered with rocks, precipices, and impe- 
netrable woods and jungles, and surrounded on almost every side 
by lofty and sterile mountains. During our first day's journey, 
although we saw many herds of lar^ game, such as quaghas, 
gnoos, hastebeests, koodoos, with a vanety of the smaller antelopes, 
there was no appearance of elephants; but in the course of the 
second day as we pursued our route down the valley of the Koonap 
river, we became^ aware that a numerous troop of these gigantic 
animals had recently preceded us. Footpads of all dimensions, 
from eighteen to fifteen inches in diameter, were everywhere visible; 
and in the swampy spots, on the banks of the river, it was evident 
that some of them had been luxuriously enjoying themselves by 
rolling their unweildy bulks in the orze and mud. But it was in 
the groves and jungles that they had left the most striking proofs of 
their recent presence and peculiar habits. In many places, paths 
had been trodden through the midst of dense thorny forests, 
otherwise impenetrable. They appeared to have opened these paths 
with great judgment, idways taking the best and shortest cut to the 
next open savanna, or fonl of the river; and in this way they were 
of the greatest use to us by pioneering our route through a most 
difficult and intricate country, never yet traversed by a wheel car- 
riage, and great part of it, indeed, inaccessible even on horseback, 
excq>t for the aid of these powerful and sagacious animals. In such 
places {as the Hottentots assured me) the great bull elephants 
always march in the van, bursting through the jungle as a bullock 
would through a field of hops, treading down the thorny brushwood, 
and breaking off* with his proboscis the larger branches that obstruct 
his passa^: the females and vounger part of the herd follow in 
his wake m angle !le: and in this manner a path is cleared through 
the densest woods and forests, such as it would take the pioneers 
of an army no small labour to accomplish. 

** Among the groves of mimosa trees, which were thinly sprinkled 
over the geaasy meadows along the river margins, the traces of the 
elephants were not less apparent. Immense numbers of these trees 
haa bead torn out of the ground, and placed in an inverted position, 
in order to enable the animals to browse at their ease on the soft 
and juicy roots, which form a favourite part of their food. \ I 
observeci that in numerous instances, when the trees were of con- 
nderable size, the*elephant had employed one of his tusks, exactly 
as we should use a crow-bar — thrustine it under the roots to losen 
their hold of the earth, before he could tear them up with his pro- 
bosds. 

I i** Many of the larger mimosas had resisted all these efforts; 
and, indeed, it is only af^r heavy rains, when the soil is soft and 
loose, that diey can successfully attempt this operation. 

•• While we were admiring these and other indications of the 
elephants' strength and sagacity, we suddenly found ourselves, on 
issuing firom a woody defile through one of the wild paths I have 
mentioned, in the midst of a numerous herd of these animals. 
None of them, however, were very close upon us, but they were 
seen scattered in little lumps over the bottom and sides of a valley 
two or three miles in length, some browsing on the succulent spek- 
boom (Postulaearia a/ra) which clothed the skirts of the hills on 
either side; others at work among the mimosa trees sprinkled over 
the low and mssy savanna. As we proceeded cautiously onward, 
and some of Uiese parties came more distinctly into view (consist-^ 



ing, apparently in many instances, of separate families, the male, the 
female, and the young of different sizes ), the gigantic magnitude of 
the leaders became more and more strixing. The calm and stately 
tranquillity of their deportment, too, was remarkable. Though we 
were a band of about a dozen horsemen, including our Hottentot 
attendants, they seemed either not to observe, or idtogether to dis- 
regard our march down the valley." — P. 34. 

Their Food. — The quantity of food required for the daily con- 
sumption of a full-grown elephant is enormous. The elephant of 
Loms XIV. had daily eighty pounds of bread, twelve pints of wine, 
and a large quantity of vegetable soup, with bread and rice ; this 
was exclusive of grass, and what he got from visitors. Desmarest 
states, that the domesticated elephant requires daily about two 
hundred pounds of aliment of all sorts. — P. 26. 

Size of Elephants. — The elephant is, beyond comparison with 
others, the largest of all land animals. An old anatomist has pro- 
perly described him as an '* animal vastissimum ;** and we may 
admit this description without adopting the exaggerated accounts 
of his height, which have been so commonly circulated. Mr Corse, 
who, perhaps, saw more Indian elephants than any other European, 
never heard of more than one elephant whose height much ex- 
ceeded ten feet. This was a male belonging to the late Vizier of 
Oude. His dimensions, as accurately measured, were as fol- 
lows : — ft. in. 
From foot to foot over the shoulder - - 22 10 J 
From the top of the shoulders, perpendicular height 10 6 
From the top of the head, when set up - - 12 2 
From the front of the face to the insertion of the tail 15 11 
The East India Company's standard, for serviceable elephants, 
is seven feet and upwards, measured at the shoulder in the same 
manner that horses are measured ; at the middle of the back, which 
is curved, they are several inches higher. The height of a living 
elephant is exceedingly deceptive, even to those who are most 
accustomed to the anmial. Mr Corse measured a celebrated ele- 
phant of the Nabob of Dacca, which was generally stated to be 
fourteen feet high, and which he considered to be twelve ; it was 
found not to exceed ten feet. The elephants of Hindostan are, 
however, the smallest of the Asiatic species. Those from Pegu and 
Ava are much larger, and the skeleton of the elephant at the Mu- 
seum at Petersburgh, which was sent to the Czar Peter by the 
King of Persia, measures sixteen feet and a half in height. Still, it 
is probable, that few elephants of more than nine feet in height have 
been brought to Europe. Neither the male nor female which the 
French took from Holland were eight feet in height. The elephant 
of Hindostan has certainly not degenerated in size for several cen- 
turies; for the Emperor Baber (a contemporary of our Henry VII.) 
observes, " they say that in some islands the elephant grows to the 
height of about 20 feet. I have never seen one above 8 or 10 feet. 
That the Hindoos had a tolerably definite notion of the medium 
height of an elephant, as we have of that of a cow or a horse, may 
be collected from another passage in the same amusing book, where 
the writer, describing a cavity in a rock, says, *' it was as high as 
an elephant." The African species is generally larger than the 
Indian. Mr Pringle informs us that he met with an enormous bull 
elephant, (the Hottentots called him " a big terrible fellow, plenty, 
plenty big," which two engineer officers agreed was fourteen feet 
high. Msijor Denham, on his expedition to the Tchad, fell in with 
elephants which he guessed to be sixteen feet in height ; but one 
which was killed in his presence, and which he describes an im- 
mense fellow, measured nine feet six inches from the foot to the 
hip-bone, and three feet from the hip-bone to the back, making a 
height of twelve feet six inches. An elephant indeed of eight feet 
is an enormous creature ; and it is difficult to form an idea of his 
bulk and stature from any description. It seems agreed that a lai^ 
elephant weighs from six thousand to seven thousand pounds. — 
P. 38. 

The Elephant's Trunk. — The proboscis or trunk of the ele- 
phant has commanded the admiration of all who have witnessed its 
remarkable powers. The child and the philosopher, the refined 
Roman and the rude African, have equally been struck with its 
astonishing union of flexibility and strength. Cicero calls it, by a 
bold figure of speech, " the elephant's hand;" Lucretius, even more 
expressively describes it by the word " anguimanus," the snake- 
hand ; and the Caffre, who has learnt nothing from the poets and 
orators, but is taught by nature alone, when he kills an dephant, 
approaches the trunk with a superstitious awe, and cutting it off^ 
solemnly inters it, repeatedly exclaiming, " The elephant is a great 
lord, and the trunk is his hand." . . . The extent of the command 
which the animal possesses of his trunk, may be estimated from the 
fact, which Cuvier has ascertained, that the muscles of this organ, 
which have the power of distinct action, are not far short of forty 
thousand. We need not therefore be surprised if this instrument 
be strong enough to tear up a tree, and delicate enough to seize a 
pin. There is no animal structure in the least like the trunk of the 
elephant; but though the mechanism is unique, it is altogether 
complete for its purpose. 

Tne trunk of the elephant is terminated, as is well known, by an 
extremely flexible prolon^tion of the muscles, destined to seize 
whatever the animal desires. This may be considered his finder. 
Opposed to this is a sort of thumb, which enables him to hold rast 
the object which he wishes to take up. Between the finger and 
thumb are the extremity of the nostrils. ... He has no power to 
apply his mouth to the food to be takeu (with the single exception 
of the mode in which the young, elephant sucks); and tnere- 
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iore^ whether he gather the supply below or above his head, 
the substance gathered is introduced into his mouth by the inward 
flexure of the proboscis. The food then receives its due mastica- 
tion. A country full of succulent plants, and plentifully supplied 
with showers and pools, is the natural abode of the elephant. Co- 
pious draughts of water are necessary to his existence. His trunk 
IS the instrument by which he collects the liquid sustenance. By 
drawing in his breath, he receives the necessary supplj^ into the 
channels of his trunk, and when he pleases, dischanzes it into his 

mouth. As an organ of touch, the proboscis of the elephant 

is exquisitely fine. Elephants sometimes go blind, and under that 
privation, the poor elephant cannot only collect his food, and discri- 
minate as toitscjualitv, with this wonderful instrument, but can travel 
without much difficulty, over unequal ground, avoiding lumps and 
hollows, and stepping over ditches. The creature, under such 
drcumstances, rarely touches the ground with its trunk ; but pro- 
^ting it forward as far as possible, lets the finger, which is curled 
mward to protect the nostrils, skim along the surface, to the ine- 
qualities of which this oi^gan adjusts itself with wonderful exactness. 

The great care of the elephant, whether he be in a state {of 
nature or under the controul of man, is invariably to put his trunk 
out of harm, as far as he can, when any danger presents itself. If 
he is attacked by a tiger or any other wild animal, he carries his 
trunk as high as he can in the air : and if this delicate organ be in 
the slightest degree injured, the elephant becomes wild Mrith rage 
and terror. He is even afraid of a dead tiger, and carefully puts 
his trunk out of reach. The instinct by which the creature pre- 
serves and defends this delicate instrument, is in proportion to its 
paramount importance. Mr Williamson saw an elephant whose 
trunk had been cut throu^ with a bill-hook; and though the 
wound was healed, the animal was perfectly helpless — unable to 
supply its own food, and incapable even of travelling without 
danger. He was fed with bundles of grass which were put into his 
mouth ; had he been in a state of nature he must have perished. 
An affecting example of the instinct with which the elephant pre- 
serves his trunk, is exhibited in the death of the poor animal who 
was burnt at Dublin. 

The author of the Anatomical Account says,*' Doubtless the 
elephant's care to preserve the proboscis was great ; for when we 
dissected him we found it thrtut near two feet into a verv kard ground; 
upon which account we thought it had been burnt till the head was 
divided firom the body, and there we found it kept &st to the 
ground by the proboscis." 

The care with which the elephant endeavours to put his trunk 
out of danger, makes him extremely cautious of usine it as a 
weapon. He rarely strikes with it; though he will frequently 
throw clods and stones with it at objects which he dislikes. £le-, 
phants oflen attack hogs, casting their missiles with tolerable force 
and precision. This fact is a confirmation of Busbee's account of 
the animal playing at ball. One of the elephants in the Jardin des 
Plantes is extremely expert at playing with a log of wood, which it 
will often do, to the great amusement of the crowd. — P. 49. 



Bomboitei FuriosOf a Burlesque Tragic Opera, By fFilHam Barnes 
Rhodes. fFith eight Designs by George Cruikshank, T. Rodd. 

This is the first of a succession of comic dramas, which are an- 
nounced as in the press, with illustrations from the cutting pencil 
of the above popular artist. The pieces " in active preparation *' 
are the ' Mayor of Garratt,* the * Beggars' Opera,' * High Life 
Below Stairs,' the * Critic,' * Midas,' the * Devil to Pay,' the 
• Mock Doctor,' the ' Tailors,' the * Village Lawyer,' the * Wea- 
thercock.' The * Mayor of Garratt' will be rich. There is no man 
who makes such havoc with mock dignities of all sorts as Mr 
Cruikshank. Lords of the presence stand like pokers, as if on 
purpose to be made ridiculous by him; his wooden hook-nosed 
generals are perfect tools,* military instruments, like pick-axes ; his 
personifications of despotic power, made up of chains and cannon 
for limbs, are ghastly and odious to look on, the perfection of blind 
hard-heartedness ; and whether he is caricaturing real kings, or the 
kings of &rce, the very same kind of exaggeration, oddly enough, 
seems to apply with equal force. In short, mere power, being 
made up of unfeelingness and self-will, is a very blackguard sort of 
thing; and when kings feel that they have no other reason for what 
they do than the pleasure of exercising it, they might as well be as 
vulgar, and are so, as any of their subjects. Fielding, in the cha- 
racter o£Kmg Arthur in * Tom Thumb,' is said to have had an eye 
to George I, who used to kick his hat about, and (it was said) his 
Minister. * Bombastes Furioso ' is an imitation of * Tom Thumb,' 
and &r from being a good one, though there are ludicrous passages. 
The author (who, it seems, was a clerk in the Bank, and died five 
years ago) wanted sufficient relish of serious literature to give equal 
pungency to comic His laughter is that of a clever servant, and 
not of a master. 

I Bombastes^ in the Frontispiece, is a very jaunty, attitudinizing 
chieftain, flill of anticipation in his movements. You see the sweep 
he is going to giVe another way. The courtier, in the creation of 
the Duke ofStromboio, is what a courtier should be, a peg for his 
sword and bag-wig, with stupidity enough to be proud of it ; Artaa'- 
ominous and Fusoos, in the book-scene, are good ; and Bombastes^ 
when he has received his death-wound in the scene with the latter, 
shrinks into himself with a wonderful sense of his abdomen, his 
mouth at the same time turning into a mere circle, out of a sympa- 
thy of concentration. 



Bernard's Retrospections of the Stage, 2vols. 8 vo. Colbum and Bentley. 
[Further Extracts.] 
A Man not allowed to be Himself. — A silk mercer had 
associated with Sbuter, till he caught not only all his best jokes and 
ditties, but the very iDaoDer in which they were given : the latter, bearing 
this, determined to visit a club one eveningt which this gentleman frequent- 
ed, and see what would be the effect of bis good things at first hand, which 
bad told so well at second. He did so ; but soon lost both humour and 
temper, at hearing the worthy cits, whenever he attempted to be funny, 
respond with mingled wonder and delizht, "How like Tom Bennett!" — 
Vol.1, p. 118. 

Confusion op Genders. — I believe the joke is pretty well 
known of the Norwich alderman, who being called on at a public dinner, 
when the cloth was removed, to give a toast, said he would propose one, 
which he had had the honour of hearing Sir Edward Afflick deliver at the 
breaking up of a party. — ** Here's Bon rep<», Gentlemen!" But one infi- 
nitely more whimsical than this occurred during my stay at a dinner given by 
the " body corporate" to Sir Thomas Jerninghaoi the member. One of that 
illustrious number being asked (at a late hour in the evening) to name as a 
toast the finest demirep in Norwich ! filled his glass, and rising with formal 
politeness, replied, '* Here's Sir Thomas Jerningham, Gentlemen !" — P. 141. 
Independence Preserved by the Loss of a Coat. — Stephen 
Kemble came one morning, without his coat. Mr Hughes, wbo was 
ratlier particular, inquired the cause. '' Sir," said he, "the landlord of the 
house where I was reading the London paper, charged me double for my ale. 
I told him be had cheated me, and would not pay biro. He seized me, and 
pulled off my coat; so rather than submit to his extortion I came away 
without it."—" But Mr Kemble/' said the manager, " walk tlirough the 
streets without your coat!"— "But, Mr Hughes,^' said Stephen, ** pay 
sixpence for my ale !" — >• But your coat, Mr Kemble !" — " Curse my coat. 
Sir; think on my feelings I" 

Hughes sent and released his coat ; but Stephen was quizzed a good deal 
for this independency, his last words, indeed, became a saying in the West of 
England, where, whenever a man determined to set appearances at naught, 
he wonld invariably exclaim, " Oh, curse my coat, think of my feelings !" 

Friendship of Holland and Powelu^PowcU had cone down, 
to Bristol in the summer for the invigoration of his health. Holland, his 
old associate and inseparable, was playing Richard, and bad repeated the 
line " We all have cause to mourn the dimmins of our shining star I" when 
a gentleman entered the boxes and exclaimed aloud, ** Mr Powell's dead !" 
Holland instantly reeled to the wings as though he had been shot, stammer- 
ed, came forward, and attempting to apologize, burst'into tears. The audi- 
ence sympathized with him sufficiently, for he was allowed to quit the stage, 
and go home ; an example which was followed by nearly two-thirds of 
the house. 

Foote had his jest upon these intimates, as indeed he had upon every one. 
Holland sleeping one night at a person's house which took fire, narrowly 
escaped with his life. The next morning, when the circumstance was 
mentioned in the Green-room, Foote exclaimed, *' Well then, Powell was 
burned ?" — "Oh, no I" — " Why, don't you say Holland was very near I** — 
Vol. II, p. 12. 

Does the Fly Bite ? — ^About this time war broke out with 
Holland, and light-armed boats would run from Topsham and other ports 
(otow various lumbering, heavy laden Dutchmen into harbour, whose cap- 
tains, knowing of the circumstance, had civilly invited the " Aingleshmen" 
on board his ship to take some grog and sourcrout. I belonged at this time 
to a Musical Club in Exeter, the members of which, seeing what money 
was to be made by these adventures, subscribed among themselves to fit 
out a cutter, and partake in the general speculation. 

The money being raised, a boat was purchased — men xi ere engaged— 
provisions laid in — arms were provided, and a captain of known courage 
and civilitv was selected for the command. On a clear spring morning the 
** Fly of fexeler," as the bark was denominated, gallantly sailed out of 
Topsham, bearing with her the best hopes and wishes of'a concourse of 
spectators. 

On the next Club night, one of the members very kindly offered me a share 
(50/.) being desirous I should participate in the means of suddenly convert- 
ing mv pockets into a Spanish mine. I had hitherto travelled and lived in 
great luxury, and fifty pounds, I could not commond ; but this same person 
was so bent on doing* me a service, that he put it to the cinb, whether they 
would not be content to take the receipts of my benefit, more or less, as an 
equivalent for a share. It was carried nem. con. 

As the house would not hold more than seventy pound.s, and ihe charges 
were eighteen pounds, a slight reflection convinced me that I could not 
pay more than the amount by this arrangement, and I subscribed my 
name to their list and articles accordingly. 

The period of the cruize was to be a month— which month, as my reader 
will suppose, consisted of one long dream of golden indeprndence. At 
its expiration, to put an end both to fear and fancy, the ** Fly of Exeter" 
returned, — but as pretty, as safe.and as ignorant of an enemy, or ifie ocean, 
as when she quitted us. 'i*he captain indeed swore that he had sailed fifteen 
hundred miles, meeting with nothing but a tar barrel or some sea gulls, 
and his men very faithfully bore it out. But the agent who shipped the 
stores going on board to shake hands with him, contracted some suspicion 
of his story, from the fresh appearance of the vessel ; and slipping into the 
hold nnperceived, found all the provisions (excepting spirits) precisely in 
the same condition as when they were received on board. TIipkc rogues 
had, in this instance, proved themselves fools also ; for, had they taken the 
precaution of throwing the meat overboard, their secret would have been 
secure. The captain and crew were accordingly taken up and carried 
before a magistrate. 

It appear^ that instead of proceeding to sea, the rascal of a commander 
had put into Falmouth, where, preferring pretty girls, good grog, and a 
tavern tap-room, to foul winds, hard floors, and the hazard of a capture, he 
had moored his boat by the wharfs, and obtained his crews consent to pass 
the month in a hearty jollification. 

They were sent, I believe en masse, to a house of correction : bnt our 
punishment was severer than theirs ; for the affair getting wind, not one of 
the Club dared shew their faces in the street,— the laugh was universal ; — 
and I, being a public character, was considered game ; for the little boys in 
Exeter, after that, would make it a point to follow me in the streets, and, 
twitching mv coat, exclaim—** Mr Bernard, Mr Bernard,— Does the Fly " 
biler-P.^9, ^ 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Last night, after a lapse of many years, we had the pleasure of 
going to see the opera of Rosins, one of those productions, which 



CHAT ANDjmSC]Ei;.LANIES. 

De omaibui reboa, et qaiboidaiii ■]Ut.--0LO Satimo. 
Of all loru of things,— «iul tome othen. 



JoixT Company.— A bon^vivant of the last generatioii, iuTentor 
of a game (»lled toiUmre, used to ^mplain of the hardship of 



though not deficient in talent, please us still more by their amiable- 1 drinking by himself, because the tooit came too often about.'-'-Scotfi 
ness, and by a certain union of romance with familiar life, such Dryden, 

as we always desire to realize, and sometimes do. They are j Lady Suffolk on Love.— If a man can bdieve any appearances 
like recollections of the morning of life, or roses with the dew on. of a woman, he can beiieye her eyes. That caudon, that awe, that 
Rotina is the story of Ruth, and of the Firgima of Thomson*s resenred resi)ect, that fear of offence, are the strongest declarations 
Seasons,— not to be compared with the primaeval simplicity of the ■ ?^. ^<>Y^- ^ ^^'^^ a woman has reason to suspect a person, that has 

former, nor so elaborate in its diction as the florid strain of the |J 'I.^J^^K^rii ^™P''y .^^. ^^^^^. ^^ P^.^?' ^^^« *»S}^ 
V . 1-1 .u 1. .u A ^ ** • 1 u ru *'^" Without design, and by such imperceptible d^rrees, that I 

poet; but as hke them both, as a modem pretty gu-1 can be like a - believe it is geneiSlly veiy difficult to detCTmme, which of the 
female in Raphael, or like the elegance admired by the rustic visitor of ; lovers made the first declaration. 

my Lady Hertford. Thomson was in earnest, and had a heart for I , ^^^ -d...^ t t ^i.- i» 

"^ , . -^ , ^ . . , ^ . . I- , w u c * r LoED Pbtbrdorodgh to the SAMS Ladt.— Leam this finom oue 

anything; but bethought hunself bound to make up for want of ^^t whoUy ignorant of nature. Wit, beauty, and youth may be 

manners in himself, by a douWe portion of breeding in his favorites. ^ resisted ; but, with wit and beauty, believe her sincere, the creature 

Mrs Brooke, making the usual short work of a woman, drew upon | becomes divine and irresistible. 

herself for something between elegance and simplicity, and made | a King in a Box— It is related of Charles II, King of Spain, 

Rosina such as the writer would have been at her age. that at his birth he was placed in a box of cotton, bdng so uttle 

A happier assistant could not have been found for her than Mr j and so delicate, that they could not venture to swaddle hiiXL— 

Shield. In his musical compositions, as in her writings, there is | M^"**^* Marmlie. 

alwa3^ a portion of genius to be found, with still greater evidence Fortunate Impossibiutt. — ^An Italian, who was very poor, and 

of a certain sweetness of nature. The character and the name of I y^JjJ much addicted to play, used to apostrophize Fortune thus :— 

Rosina, and the song, " When the rosy morn appearing," are as T '^^^^^^^ godd^ thou canst make me lose, but thou canst 

charmingly identified in one's memory, as the beauty of a rose with | "^ ** "® P*^* '*»<f'^S^- 

its fragrance. Baptism and Marriage. — On the 18th October 1609, the 

Wlio would suppose that this amiable and lasting composer (for J««hter of^the Count de Crequi,^aged nine, was married to the 

he is one among the iramcutals, if a minor one) could have been 

denied a burial in Westminster Abbey ; while its doors were thrown 

open to the petty, uncomfortable, and most perishable pretensions 



Marquis de Rohan, the son of the Duke de Sully. The minister, 
Dumoulin, seeing the bride approach, said. Do you present this 
child tu be Itaptized ? — Dvchat. 



It is as if a lute had been shutout i 



Virtue and Pleasure. — Let the philosophers say what they wHl, 
the main thing at which we all aim, even in virtue itself, is pleasure. 
It pleases mc,to rattle in their ears this word, which they so 
nauseate to hear; and if it signify some supreme pleasure, and 
excessive delight, it is more due to the assistance of virtue than to 
any other assistance whatever. — Monttagne. 

Oenteel Poverty. — ^A man was observed every Saturday, duly, 
' and nearly at the same hour, to pass along a street in London, 
carrying an old paper hat-box under his arm. An inhabitant of the 
' street, determined to find out what the box contained, came upon him 
abruptly, and contrived to run against the box,, so as to make it 
discover its contents. Coals dropt out, and he said to the carrier of 
them, ** Hey-day ! do you fetch coals in a hat-box ?" — ** Y^," said 
the man, ** 1 like to have them fresh and firesh." — Hawkins's Memmrs, 

Op the Use op the Word ** Angel," &c. in Love-Making. — 
Lady Suflblk, in joking Lord Peterborough on his fondness for the 



of a hireling like Mr Gipford ? 
to let in a cat-call. 

We have renJ somewhere, that Mrs Brooke was marked with the 
small*pox, and not handsome, but had very gentle and charming 
manners. She was the daughter and wife of a clergyman, and died 
in the glorious year 1789, at the house of her soD,albo a cleigjrman, 
at Sleaford in Lmcolnshire. Besides her popular novels of Emily 
Montague, I^tfy Julia Mandeville, and other works, she was 
authoress of a translation of one of Madame Riccoboni's novels,-*- 
the Letters of Lady Catesby, which we mention from a grateful 
recollection we have of the productions of tJiat writer, who deserves 
to be better known in England. Mrs Brooke, at one time, was 
also concerned with her friend Mrs Yates, the actress, in the 
management of the Opera House ; and once had a dramatic quar- 
rel with Garrick, m which she was amiable enough to acknow- fine terms used in love^makm^, says ** all that I arpie fi>r is, that as 
ledae she had been in the wrong. These arc the women to write ^^ expressions have beenm aU ages the fevonte words of fine 
T> • D«^*«- «««,« ^.,* «,uk «»^f «,.w.-ee of P/^ironf Carrion in gcntlemeu, who would fiuu pcrsuadc themselves and others that 

Rosmas. /J(««a came out with great success at Co vent Oar^^^^ ^^ ^^ '.^ love,-those wfio reaUy are in love should discard 
1782; and the name sounded as fresh last night, as if our grand- - ^y, ^^ y^^^^ ^^ distinguish themselves from impostors," [But a 
mothers had never heard it. ' real lover may take them up a^in, as they were first taken up, 

Alas I we are obliged to say the name sounded, for not so the because, with him, the language is still natural.} 



Opera. We are sorry we cannot speak weU of the performance, ^ ^^^ Lover,— AVhen the first tumult of joy had passed, 
Mrs Evans, the new Romna, has not an unpleasmg manner of its and our friend began to look about upon his past life and its con- 
kind; but it is of a kind not suited to the character; at least, if it cems, everything appeared new to him ; his auties seemed boliei^, 
was it must have been very different in the commencement of the his inclinations keener, his knowledge dearer, his talents stronger^ 
piece from what it was afterwards, for we unluckily missed our ^» purposes more decided. Accordingly he soon fell upon a clan 
*, „ .,»r L ji ^ A 4. 4.\ 1 «««, K^.— toavoid the reproaches of his father, to Still the cares of his mother, 

- rosy mom." (We are hardJy^accustomed^to^ 'JlL"^ iltT and at the same time to enjoy Mariiina's love without disturbance. 

4 ..* - „ r^« ^f «.. ii^pQygij ^jjQ ^^y |jg punctually transacted his business, commonly 

forbore attending the theatre, strove to be entertaining at table in 
the evening; when all were asleep, he glided sofUy out into the 
garden, and hastened, wrapped up in his mantle, with all the feelings 
of Leander in his bosom, to meet his mistress without delay.^ 



demanded of us by our publication, but shall soon be other- 
wise.) Mrs Evans's manner is too liv^y and (so to speak) 
angular for the part, and her voice is too shrill for the music. 
When it was met by that of Mr Miller in the lover, it was like a 
knife eutting a peach. 

We stayed till the half price, in order to refresh ouselves with 
the sweet tones and reposing manners of Miss H. Cawse, whose 
charming natural smile we shall not scruple again to praise, because 
we think she is too clever to spoil it by affectation. We b^ to say 
(critically speaking) we are in love with it Indeed, if this is not 
a critical confession, we know not what is. However, we are not 
jealous. We liked Mr J. Russell her lover, the better he acted ; 
and we have again to speak well of the pleasing sentiments of this 
piece (7%^ Foster Brothers), and of all who perform in it 



Goethe, 



MEDICAL. 
The secret's found of Brompton's heavy air : 
Jerdan lives there. 



An Actress in Love for the First Time. — Jeer as thou 
pleasest / love him ! I love him / With what pleasure do I mew, 
for the first time, speak the word. This is the passion which I have 
mioiicked so often, when I knew not what it meant Yes I I will 
throw myself about his neck : I will clasp him, as if I oonk) hold him 
for ever. — Goethe. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If our paper continue to please a reader like P. G. 
owing to such approbation. 

We fear we cannot adopt the sngcrestlon of A. P. 
template at present the addition mentiooed byMrT. 



it will be not alittle 
Neither do we c 
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MACHINERY. 
It appears to us, that in all the ai^guments upon this] question, 
opedally those of late^ the main point is left out : to wit, the con- 
ditioii of ^ workmen during the time in which they are left 
stranded hy the new course which the streams of wealth and enter- 
prise have taken. If they questioned nothing but the advantages of 
machinery, die answer is easy enough ; and to this answer the res- 
pondents appear to confine themselves, — not, we think, either wisely 
or ingenuously. Indeed people cannot be wise without being inge- 
nooos. But the woriunen, besides what they say, right or wrong, 
respecting machinery in the abstract, say also, ''.What are we to 
do, whfle machinery is making you richer, and leaving us poorer ? 
fifaduneiy may be best for us all in the long run, and we may be 
wrong to oppose it now ; but are you right not to contrive that we 
ifaould enter at once into some share of the advantages, or be other- 
wise relieved from the wants occasioned by the progress of the 
benefit ? In short, if society is to be in a state of reason and equity, 
why sboold you have so much more than you want, and we so much 
lessor 

We do not see that this point has been touched upon ; but it 
will not the less compel a consideration of it; and we notice it here, 
that able and liberal men may prevent the evil of the compulsion 
by ingenuously considering it at once. There are many reasons 
why we are unable to do it in these pages ; but we discharge a duty 



A LETTER 

ON, TO, AMD BY, THX BOOK-PBRSONAGE KNOWN VY THE NAME OF 
** THE READER." 

Dear Sir, or Vert Dear Madam, — Among the various phe- 
nomena of the literary world (to begin in proper book style), 
yon have heard doubtless of editors who write letters to them- 
selves, ' and are very much ^ir humble servants, " Quidnunc,'* 
and ^ Philalethes." In other times, the highest and the 
lowest periodical writers, were equally ghren to this species of 
correspondence; the former in the excess of their wit, the 
latter because they could get nobody but themselves to be their 
Constant Readers. Of late years, such is the exuberance of lite- 
rature, in Mr Jerdan's, as well as the grammatical sense of the 
word, that we believe the custom survives with none but the very 
newest and worst setters-up of a publication. These gentlemen, 
here and there, are still auto-epistolary. One of them is his own 
* Impartial Obeeiver," and diflbrs with himself ** though with defe- 
rence to his superior judgment." Another is happy to subscribe to 
Us own opiitton, bdng, at the same time, a subscriber to his 
"interesting miscellany :'' and a third, sitting in his editor's room, 
and despairing of success with his ** widely circulated journal," 
is his "sincere well-wisher and admirer, Thomas Jones,"Appleby.** 
A certain description of gentlemen '* about town," are said to have 
made great use of this epistolary talent, and been half the women 
of their acquaintanee ; and a tribe of doctors, resembling them, have 
been enabled to bear such grateful testimony to their own merits, 
as to acquire an extensive correspondence of the ordinary kind, and 
write themsehres into an equipage and a mansion. 

Bat joa have yet to learn, that a man may write a letter to him- 
aelf and not be aware of it; nay, that all his readers but one may 
jom him in the correspondence, and all be in the same predicament. 
Ton are now this minate doing it ; so are they; and what is more, 
fBysd^ who am the sole exception, am you and they too. I am 
the ec&or and all his readers. I am a lady of quality and a black- 
laith ; I am a soldier, and at the same time a clei^gyman; a dandy 
and a quaker; an old lady, and a young one; a man of yesterday, 
mi yet Martial addressed epigrams to me; an intimate friend of 
Skipfcodes, and yet Sir Walter is continually bespeaking my good 



opinion. In short, 1 am the little, big, slender, robust, young, old, 
rich, plain, poor, handsome, male, female, and neuter personage, 
known by the name of '^ The Reader,*' I am ^otf. Reader, what- 
ever you may think of it ; and you are all of us. You addrass your 
pre&ces to me, and have others addressed for the same reason to 
yourself 1 am the Benevolent Reader of the old books; also, the 
Courteous ; the Indulgent, and the Impartial ; but above all, the 
Discerning. The afiectation of independence in modem writers 
has induced them to leave ofi* addressing me by 'some of these epi- 
thets ; yet my good word is still bespoken as the Indulgent and the 
Candid ; and if I am not always styled the Discermng, it is not the 
less given me to understand that I am so. I should like to see the 
author that ventured to treat me otherwise. It is true, a hint is 
now and then ventured about ''common-place readers," and 
*' readers of the ordinary description :" but these are mere wordsi 
I will venture to affirm, that if the Reader ever chose to inquire 
whether it was he that was intended by those petulant appelUtkms, 
the writer would infallibly say no. The Reader is always treated 
with respect. The least thing said to him, is, that he is 
''requested:-* — the Reader is requested to do so and so; to 
"observe," or to "bear in mind." It is also asked, whether he 
will be "kind enough" or "good enough" to do this and that. 
Furthermore, being a man, he is of necessity a gentleman, as 
surely as the cobbler before the hustings; and inasmuch as he is of 
the female sex ; he b fair ; — the &ir Reader;^*" our fiiir Readers 
will do us the honour to observe, &c." 

[To ht coDtioued.] 



SINGUI^AR ACCOUNT OF A VISIOlI. 

[The following story is taken from the current Number of the 
MtnUhljf Revfevf, the Editor of which speaks of it as " the best 
authenticated narrative of the kind he ever met with." The reader, 
ho\i'ever, wHl bear in mind, that all the authentications are anony- 
mous, and that visions equally surprising have been accounted for 
on the ground of optical delusion. Undoubtedly, " there are more 
things in heaven and earth " than are " dreamt of in our philoso- 
phy," and their uses might not be very apparent to mortal eyes, if 
we could see them ; but on the other hand, we may believe we see 
what we do not, especially in wild countries, and amidst the phan- 
tasmagoria of lights and shadows : and in short, there are so many 
obvious reasons, why belief and testimony, however strong, become 
of little value, compared with the ordinary course of experience, 
that we need say no more on the subject. We do not enquire 
whether the narrative is a fiction or not, as equally strange things 
have been related in good faith.] 

As, you wish to have an account of the Fmim wliich my father 
and granJfather saw in the neighbourhood of this place, I wiU 
now endeavour to comply with your request. I have heard it, 
with all its circumstances, so often related by them both, when 
together, as well as by my fiuher separately, since my grandfather's 
decease, that I am as fully convinned that they saw this vision^ as 
if I had seen it myself. At the same time, 1 must acknowledge, 
that however desirous I am to oblige Lady -— ^ and you, I commit 
this account to writing with some degrefs of reluctance, well knowing 
how little credit is generally given, by the more intelligent claases of 
mankind, to a narrarive of tlmt kind, and how little it corresponds 
with the ordinary course, of causes and events. 

This vision was seen by them, about three o'clock in. the afterw 
noon of a very warm, clear, sunshine day, in the month of June or 
July, between the year 1746 and 1753. I cannot go nearer to 
ascertmn' the year. M^ fiither was then a fiurmer in Glenary 
(which you know is withm four miles of this place), and xoy fiidiv, 
who was at that time a young unmarried man, resided in family 
with him. 

On the morning of the day above-mentioned, my grandfiither h«v« 
log occasion to transact some buainess in 61enshiray,took my fiuher 
along with him. They went there by crossing the hill which sopan^eo 
it fi^m Gleaary ; and their bwntss mOlensbuay having been finished 
a little afler mid^dar, they came reund by Inverfti7, in older to 
return home. M that tmie, the road flenerallj uacMl &om Glent 
shu^y to Invanary hiy upon the west side of the riter of 8biri^» 
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all the way to tlie Gairan bridge, where it joins the high road which 
leads from Inverary to the low countir, by that bridge. 

As soon as they came to this bridge, and had turned towards 
Inverary, upon the high road, being then, as you know, within view 
of a part or the old town of Inverary (which has been srace demo- 
lished) the ^ound upon which the new town presently stands, and 
the whole Hne of road leading from it, to the i^ye-mentioned 
bridge, they were very much surprised to behold a great number of 
men under arms, marching on foot towards them. At this time, the 
foremost ranks were only advanced as &r as Kilmalieu. They were 
marching in regular order, and as closely as they could move, 
from that point of the new town neafr the Quay, where Captain 
Gillie's house now stands, along the shore and high road, and cros- 
sing the river of Avay near the town, at or about the spot where 
the new bridge has been since built ; of the rear there appeared to 
be no end. The ground upon which the new town now stands was 
then surrounded by a park wall, and the road beyond it lay in a 
circular direction, between that wall and the sea. From the nature 
of the ground my father and grandfather could see no further than 
this wcul ; and as the army was advancing in front, the rear as regu- 
larly succeeded, and advanced from the furthest verge of their 
view. 

The extraordinary sight, which was wholly unexpected, so much 
attracted their attention, that they stood a considerable time to 
observe it. They then walked slowly on, but stopped now and 
then, with their eyes constantly fixed on the objects before them. 
Meantime the army, continuing regularly to advance, they counted 
that it had fifteen or sixteen pairs of colours ; and they observed that 
the men nearest to them were marching upon the road, six or seven 
abreast, or in each line, attended by a number of women and chil- 
dren, both below and above the road, some of whom were carrying 
tin cans and other implements of cooker}', which; I am told, is cus- 
tomary on a march. Tliey were clothed in red (but as to that 
' particular circumstance, I do not recollect whether my grandfather 
mentioned it or not, though I know my father did) and the sun 
shone so bright that the gleam of their arms, which consisted of 
muskets and bayonets, sometimes dazzled their sight. They also 
observed, between Kilmalieu and the Salmon Draught, an animal 
resembling a deer or a horse, in the middle of a crowd of soldiers, 
who were (as they conjectured) stabbing and pursuing it forward 
with their bayonets. 

My fiither, who had never seen an army before, naturally put a 
number of Questions to my grand&ther (who had served with the 
Argyllshire tlighlanders in assisting to suppress the rebellion, 1749) 
concerning the probable route and destination of the army, which 
was now advancing towards them, and of the number of men it 
seemed to consist. My grandfiuher replied that, ** he supposed 
it^had com^ firom Ireland and had landed at Kyntyre, and that it 
was proceeding to England ; and that, in his opmion, it was more 
numerous than the army on both sides at the battle of Culloden.*' 
My father having particularly remarked that the rear ranks were 
continually runnmg forward, in order to overtake those who were 
before them ; and enquiring into the reason of that circrmstance, 
my grandfather told him, that that was always the case with the 
rear; that the least obstacle stopped and threw them behind, 
which necessarily, and in a still greater degree, retarded the march 
of those who were behind them, and obliged them to come forward 
till they had recovered their own places again. And he therefore 
advised my fiither, if ever he went into the army, to endeavour, if 

f)08sible, to get into the front ranks, which always marched with 
eisure and ease, while du>se in the rear were generally kept running 
in the manner he had seen. 

My fiither and grandfiither were now come to the Thorn Bush 
between the Gaimn Bridge and the gate of the Deer Gate, and 
at the same time the rear of the army mid advanced very near to the 

fate, which you know is but a very short distance (I believe not one 
undred and fifty or two hundred yards from the Thorn Bush.) 
And as the road forms a right angled comer at that gate, and the 
front of the army being then directly opposite to them, they had of 
course a better opportunity of observing it minutely than < they had 
fi>rmeriy done. The van-guard (they then observed) consisted of 
a party of forty or fifty men preceded by an officer on foot. At a 
little distance behind them^ another officer appeared riding upon a 
grey dragoon horse. He was the only person they observed on 
horseback, and fix>m his appearance and station in the march, they 
considered him as the commander-in-chief. He had on a gold- laced 
hat, and a blue hussar cloak, with wide, open, loose sleeves, all lined 
with red. He also wore boots and spurs, the rest of his dress they 
could not see. My father took such particular notice of him, that 
he often declared he would know him perfectly well if he ever saw 
him again. Behind this officer, the rear of the army marched all 
in one body, so &r as they observed, but attended by women and 
children, as I mentioned above. 

. My father's curiosity being now sufficiently gratified, he repre- 
sented to my grandfirther that it was very- probable that these men, 
who were advancing towards them, would force them to go alone 
with them, or use them otherwise ill ; and he therefore proposed 
that they should both go out of their way, by climbing over the 
stone dyke^ which fences the Deer Park firom the high road; observ- 
ing that the spot where they then were, was very convenient for 
that purpose, as the thorn bush would help to screen them fix)m 
their view ^while going over the dyke. To this my ' grandfiither 
Directed, saying, ** that he was a middle^ed man, and had seen 
•ome service, he4>elieved\|hey would not give any trouble to hira'j" i 



but at the same time he told my fiither, " that' as he was a young 
man, and they might possibly take him along, with them, he might go 
out of the way or not as he thought fitZ' Upon this my fiither 
instantly leaped over the dyke. He then walked behind it, for a 
little time, in the direction towards the Gairran bridge ; and when 
he had got about half way, he turned up towards the fir clumps, in 
the neighbourhood of the bridge, believing that he was then out of 
the reach of a pursuit, should any be attempted. 

But when he arrived near the dumps, he looked back to observe 
the motions of the army, and whether any person attempted to 
follow him ; but he fi>und, to his utter astonishment, that they were 
all vanished : not a soul of them was to be seen. As soon as he 
had recovered from the surprise which this extraordinary scene 
occasioned, he returned to my grandfather ; and, as soon as he saw 
him, cried out, ** What has become of the men ?" My grandfiither 
who did not seem to pay them much attention after my &ther left 
him, then observing that they had all disappeared, answered with an 
equal degree of astonishment, '* that he could not tell.*' 

As they proceeded on their way to Inverary, he recommend^ 
my father to keep what they had seen a profound secret; adding, 
that they would make themselves ridiculous by mentioning it; for 
that no person would believe they had seen a vision so extraordi- 
nary; at the same time, he told him, that though he (my grand- 
father) might not like to see it, my father might possibly iDce to 
see the vision realized. 

This conversation was scarcely ended, when they met one Ste- 
wart, an old man, who then resided in Glenshiray, going home, and 
driving a horse before him. This, as they believed, was the same 
animal they had before observed surrounded by. a crowd. My 
father, notwithstanding the admonitions he had just received, was 
not able to contain himself. He asked Stewart what had become 
of the people who were travelling along with him. Stewart, not 
understanding the drift of the question, answered that nobody had 
been in company with him since he left Inverary, but that he had 
never travelled in so warm a day, that the air was «o close and 
sultry that he was scarcely able to breathe; and that bis horse had 
become so weak and feeble, that he was obliged to alight and drive 
him before him. 

The account I now send you of thb vision was not only commu- 
nicated by my fiither and grandfather to me, as I have already 
mentioned, but was also communicated by them to man}' others in 
this place and neighbourhood, it being scarcely possible that so 
extraordinary an occurrence could long be concealed. It is no 
doubt extremely difficult to account for it on the ordinary princi- 
ples which regulate human events, but no person acquainted with 
my fiither or grandfather, ever supposed that either of them was 
capable of inventing such a story; and, accordingly, as far as I can 
understand, no person to whom they told it, ever doubted that they 
told anything but the truth. My grandfiither died several years 
ago; my father died within these two years, but neither of them 
saw theur vision realised, although, indeed, my father had strong 
expectations of seeing it realised a few years before his death ; par- 
ticulariy at the time of the Irish rebellion, and of the last threatened 
invasion of the French. 



LADIES' DRESSES AND COACH WHEELS. 



[We look upon it as a good omen, that the first letter we have 
received, intended for insertion, comes from a Lady. We hope the 
coaches will put on the caps demanded of them, and behave them- 
selves accordingly.] 

Mr Tatler (with your pleasant name)— 
Sir, 
As it is one of the duties of the journalist to have an 
eye to the remedying of abuses, and to improvement in all matters, 
great or small, and as I suppose the prohibition of politics does 
not extend so far as to deter you from suggesting any plan which 
private individuals might find it politic to adopt, — I am tempted to 
ask your sympathy and interest in a case of which your female 
readers, at least, will feel all the importance. In thb great city, 
which, during the greater part of the year, is so well supplied with 
mud, it is not a pleasant thing to come in contact with wheels that 
have just emerged from it ; yet a lady seldom enters a stage or a 
hackney coach in dirty weather, without the risk of staining^— if 
not utterly spoiling — her dress, by such contact. This inconveni- 
ence might be easily remedied by giving to the threatening part of 
the wheel an iron cap in the form of a groove, in which the wheel 
might run in its paadNige by the coach door. The evil is not always 
confined to a spoiled dress (which however may somettmes be a 
9erious one, and is not to be estimated by the costliness of the 
material), but sometimes extends to the fiice and temper; thus 
annoyiqg, not only the mud-stained fair one herself, but every 
person present. Now if silk, beauty, and temper, are to be preserved 
by a few feet of iron, you will not, I think, disdain to lend your aid 
to promote so desirable an^end. 

, I am. Sir, 



A' 



^: 



A SUFFERER. 
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THE READER: 

COKSISTDiO OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



The Hutmrjf of the British Empire in India. By the Rev, G. R. 

GUiq, Mui. M.RS.L., 4v. Vol. 1. (Being the 15th vol. of the 

Family Library.) Murmy. , 
We hare libraries now-a-days of Useful Knowledge, Libraries of 
Entertaimng Knowledge; and of late the booksellers seem desirous 
of letting us have libraries neither useful nor entertaining. Mr Col- 
bum's National has commenced with a strange attempt to graft the in- 
terest of a lively name upon a dull one ; his Juvenile Library was com- 
mitted into the mortal hands of Mr Jerdan, which is as if he had given 
him a batch of gingerbread for the little boys to be made stale and 
mouldy; and here, in the new volume of Mr Murray's Family Library, 
we have a common-place neutralizing abridgment of a history which 
might have been rendered one of the most amusing in the world. No- 
body would suppose that the Mabmouds, Timours, and Noiirmahals, 
of this book, are the personages that make such a figure in Dow, 
Gibbon, and D'Herbelot. Everything is neutralized and made 
colourless ; the best anecdotes left out, the romances of real life 
suppressed as much as possible ; as if all that was not within the 
pale of our own dullness and prejudices was worth nothing, and 
our establishments would be startled by anything but insipidity and 
an old story. If the booksellers do not take care, the times will 
leave them behind, as they have left others, and new booksellers 
come up who understand the signs of them batter. This is not the 
day for attempting to make a leader out of clcriciU mediocrity. 
People are learning to speak what they think, and no longer want 
men to direct them, who are disabled from doing so by their very 
office. It seems to be thought by the trade, that the only thing need- 
ful for the circulation of their books, is to leave out what is not 
orthodox. The brewers might as well hope to circulate their flat 
beer, upon the understanding that their men had never worked on 
Sundays. 

We subjoin a really " favourable specimen," from a part of the 
history, which Mr Gleig could not so easily spoil. It should be 
observed by the way, that the erabell'ishments (engraved by Fin- 
den, after landscapes by Mr Westall) are the most lieautiful we 
have yet seen in any of these works j beautiful engravings afler 
beautiful drawings. The text is as if all colour had been taken 
out of the peninsula. 

*• The most remarkable thing connected with the personal history 
of Jehanghire [son of the famous Sultan Akbar] and that which 
more than any other gave a character t o his government, was his 
marriage with the wife of one of the Omrahs, whose assassination, 
like that of Uriah, opened the way for the gratification of the 
monarch's passion. This female, whose romantic story, is given at 
great length by Dow, was the daughter of Chaja Aiass, a Tartar of 
noble birth, but of decayed fortunes. She was bom in the desert 
which divides Tartary from Uindostan, at a moment when her 
parenta were endeavouring to make their way into the latter 
region, and she was left to perish where she first saw the light, 
because they were both so spent by travel and fasting, as to be in- 
capable of carrying her farther. When they had advanced about 
a mile from the* place, however, and the eyes of the mother could 
no longer distii^uish the solitary tree under which the infant lay, 
she gave way to grief, and casting herself upon the ground, ex- 
claimwi bitterly, " My child, my child !" She endeavoured to 
raise herself, but she had no strength to return. Aiass was pierced 
to the heart ; he promised to bring the infant, and ran back for the 
purpose ; but his horror knew no bounds, when he beheld a huge 
black snake twisted round the bod^ of the child ! He rushed for- 
wardy and the serpent, alarmed by his shouts, slid into a hollow in 
the tree. He took up his daughter unhurt, conveyed her to her 
mother, and was in the act of explaining the wonderful escape to 
which he had been a witness, when a caravan of travellers overtook 
them, and relieved their wants. The happy family pursued their 
journey, erateful to Providence for its bounty, and reached Lahore, 
without the occurrence of any other mal-adventure. 

^ Aiass, who was possessed both of talent and j)rudcnce, soon 
obtained employment In the house of one of the .nobles : he was 
introduced by him to Akbar, and rose to be treasurer of the empire. 
He had bestowed infinite pains upon the education of his daughter, 
w!iose beauty, not less than her accomplishments, won the affec- 
ti«Mi8 of the Prince Selim [who, on his accession to the throne, took 
tke tide of Mohamed Jehanghire, or conqueror of the world] ; but 
the girl beine betrothed to Shere Afken, a Toorkoman Omrah, 
Akbar would not listen to his son's proposed violation of that 
contract. Asher-ul-Nissa was accordingly married to Shere Afken. 
But that which he did not venture to attempt during the life of 
bis &tlier, Selim was not slow to accomf^ish so soon as he himself 
canoe into poesession of the government. The brave Shere, after 
escaping more than one snare, fell at last by the hands of assassins; 
and his beautifid and amlntious wife was transferred to the Imperial ; 
hwera/' 



There is more; but we recollect the accounts in other works, 
and are tired. Mr Gleig's Sultana, like the rest of his portraits, 
wants colouring and costume. He has no futto. To let the light 
through a painted window, he rubs out the picture. We say nothmg 
as to the correctness of his statements relative to the 
British Empire in India. They may be as true, for aught we 
know, as the multiplication-table, and as entertainii^; though the 
Reverend Gentleman will not derive a reputation for this or any 
other quality as an author, from certain works which he is pleased 
to " superintend.'* 

Bv the way, since we have alluded to these works, or rather 
work, which is no other than our friend Mr Gait's (and Mr Gkig 
is entitled to the benefit of the confession), we may remark, that it 
is odd enough to find a clergyouui '< superintending" an account of 
the wicked doings of Lord Byron. 



Bernard' t Retrospections of the Stage, 2vols. 8 vo. Colburn and Bentley. 
[Farther ExtracU.] 

An Elegant and Explanatory Pickpocket. — At Newgate, 
after a pretty general survey of the prison, we were conducted 
into the room of that elegant child of Mercury, " Gentleman 
Harry," who was then in " durance vile" for his attempt to pluck 
the " George " from the breast of a Royal Duke, in the pit of the 
Opera House. 

We found him walking about, humming a fashionable tune, in an 
elegant robe de ckambre, with his hair in papers, as if preparatory 
for a dress party. This person enjoyed a peculiar celebrity ; he 
was the pickpocket of high life. His sphere was the " West 
End;" his resorts, the Opera, the Concerts, and Tattersall's; and 
in his appearance and deportment he was well calculated to escape 
the suspicions of the beings he encountered. He aped the fashion- 
able accent in his speech, fashionable modes in his living, and fash- 
ionable vices in his pleasures. Had Lord Chesterfield been a Chief 
Justice ** Gentleman Harry " would never have been punished. 

When the keeper introduced us, he bowed with the greatest aflSi- 
bility, told my friend that he sold the best wine in London (a hint 
that a bottle might be sent for, which was complied with), and 
assured me that he had often had the pleasure of sitting down 
with me at the " Beaf Steak" and the ** Anacreontic." He then 
dashed with much sprightliness into all the topics of the day, touch- 
ing upon his own situation (which was a feartul one) in a tone of 
levity and contempt. After relating many of the adventures of hb 
past life, he produced an instrument from a drawer, which he gave 
us to examine ; it was a narrow tube of polished steel, about five 
inches long, from the end of which issued, by pressure, a kind of 
barb. This was an implement of his own invention for picking 
pockets, and the means, as he asserted, of obtaining him many hun- 
dreds. Respecting it we were fevoured with the following anec- 
dote: — 

The circumstance which led to its invention was the fashion of 
tight buckskins, which clinging round the thigh like a second skin, 
rendered the insertion of a hand in its pocket extremely difficult, 
if not hazardous. Making a drawing of his design, he carried it to 
one of the first cutters in the metropolis, and inquired if he had a 
workman skillful enough to construct the implement. He was 
told that it should be executed in a week, and the price would be 
five Ijguineas. Leaving a deposit, he called again at the time 
appointed, was shown the tube, and perceived that it strictly 
accorded with the drawing. He then completed the payment very 
cheerfully, and was about quitting the shop, when the cutler 
stepped up to him, and in a most polite manner said, " If it was not 
a hberty, ne should feel extremely obliged to be informed for what 
so curious and expensive an artide was intended ?" — ** If you will 
step into your parlour, I will tell you with pleasure," said Harry. 
The cutler opened the door, rubbed his hands, and smirked him in, 
with the utmost alacrity. " Plainly, then," said his customer, 
^ this instrument, which you have finished so highly, is intended for 
the purpose of picking pockets." The honest mechanic surveyed 
Harry trom head to foot, and doubting his words from his appear- 
ance, attempted to laugh, and expressed his disbelief. The latter, 
however, repeating the aKsertion, the cutler b^ed to doubt the 
ability of the device. — ** I — I should imagine. Sir," said he, ** that 
— that instrument could not be applied to the purpose you mention, 
with any degree— of— of certainty."-— " Yes," replied Harry, "with 
certainty ! for, in proof, there is your purse, which I drew from 
your pocket as we entered the room." 

The cutler's astonishment Harry left to our imaeinations. When 
reflection returned, the former opened his restored purse, took out 
of it the five guineas, and begged to make his customer a present 
of the article, on condition that, whenever he wanted anything 
more of that sort, he would be good enough to go to another 
shop.— Vol. II. p. 295. 

Gallantry of Quin. — Quin was distinguished for his attach- 
ment to the society of females; though the accounu which have been 
baDded down of his ru^^ed habits aod propensities noay bare led my readers 
to the contrary supposition. Where ladies were present one evening, the 
subject of conversation was the doctrine of Pythagoras. Qnin remained 
silent. One of the party, remarkable for the whiteness of her neck, asked 
Quin his opinion,—" Do you believe in the transmigratbn of souls, Mr 
Quini"— •«0h, yes. Madam!" — **And pray may I enquire what crea- 
ture's fbrn yon would prefer hereafter to inhabit ?"— "A By's, Madaili/'— > 
'* A fly 1"— >'< Yes, that I might have tha pleasure at soma ftiturt day of 
retting on your ladyship's oeck."^P. 1^1. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER* 



English Opera, Adelphi. 

A melo-dramatic operetta was performed here last niffht for the 
first time, called the Irish Girl, the attraction of which was the 
amiouncement of Miss Kelly in the part of the herome. We felt 
the attraction ourselves, and are sorry we did not find the piece 
more worthy of it. .In fiact it is a mere old story of theft and dis- 
covery, drest up to enable her to appear. 

The Irish Girl is a peasant, who is sent for by a young ladv (Miss 
H. Cawse), the daughter of a lord, to make up some work for her, 
which she is to finish before morning. She is entering the house, 
when she meets Mandevile, the steward (Mr Perkins), and starts 
fVom him with a dreadful shriek. Mandevil^-whoBe ill qualities 
are intimated by an unshaved beard (the usual sign, we beUeve, of 
guilt in melo-dramas, though we do not see what connexion there is 
between sin and shaving), starts and rolls his eyes, as in crimi- 
nality bound ; the girl slowly goes on, fixing her eyes upon him ; 
and an impression is created upon the spectators, that something 
very dreadtul has been done, probably to tne ruin of the poor girl's 
peace, and the murder of half her relations. 

At n^t we find the heroine sitting alone at her woric in a large 
dreary apartment, the gloom of which she endeavours to avert by 
singing a ballad as she sews. In a little while she falls asleep. A 
door opens ; and Mandevile, who has had a scene with his confiding 
lord, in which the latter tells him he is robbed nightly, enters the 
room for the purpose of going into an inner one, and completing the 
robberies by way of a household leave-taking. He starts in en- 
tering, at seeing the girl ; ventures to try if she is asleep ; finds that 
she is so ; resolves upon prosecuting his task , and enters the inner 
room. A clock strikes, and the girl awakes. Her candle goes out ; 
she begins to feel her way about the room, when she sees in the 
interior apartment the candle that the robber has brought ; she goes 
to take it, perceives the man himself without being perceived, and 
retreats, staggering and in horror, to her seat, where she pretends 
to sleep again. The villain, returning, thinks she has never waked : 
he stumbles as he goes, and, fearing to have roused her, blows out 
the candle ; then departs in imaginary safety. As soon as he is 
gone, the poor girl drops on her knees, lights upon one of the purses 
he has let fiill in his stumble, and, while in this posture and holding 
it, is overwhelmed by the sudden bursting in of the lord and his 
household, who have been roused up, and who take her for the 
criminal. 

She is put in charge to be tried. Her father comes to see her, 
and is directed to go and dig up the ground in a neighbouring hut, 
his daughter having seen a sight there which induced her to shriek 
when she saw Mandevile at the house door. He goes. The master of 
the house appears yiitYCMandevile, who now chaiges a new person as 
the thief, one Gerald (Mr Hunt) who is a man of quality in dis- 
guise, and has come to make love to the lord's daughter as a sing- 
mg-master. "the ground of Mandevile's pretended suspicion is, that 
the sing^-master bribed him to get him admittance into the house; 
and the lord, out of accommodation to his engaging steward, who 
wishes to cUvert attention from the scrutinizing eyes of the peasant, 
suspects him accordingly and announces that he is to l)e tried too. 

Wl^ the Irish Girl has not directly charged Mandevile all this 
time with being the real thief, — why she has confined herself to 
looks, and starts, and awful appeals to his conscience with hand on 
^rm, does not appear. She now, however, makes up for lost time : 
he is frightened, aflfects to laugh, and still thinks to escape, 
when his horror is increased by her mention of " the hut" and of 
some burial there " too deep to be discovered." In short, the father 
enters with a box of treasure, which be has dug up, and the saucy 
Steward, now obliged to make a brazen confession, goes forth to 
prison in all the dignity of impudence, vowing (nobody knows why) 
eternal " hate" to the noble lord. 

The reader sees that there is nothing worth serious criticism in 
this piece; but we are hardly sure that it is not worthy a little 
serious reprehension. At the end of it Miss Kelly is made to 
come forward, and in a manner petitions for its success on the 
strength of her performance. Now there .is an instinct in this, (for 
it is more than the playful petitioning common in epilogues) that 
such pieces are worth nothing but masmuch as she performs in 
them> and we do not think it desirable that an actress of 
her merit should be made to sue for grace, and in for- 
md Muperis, to pieces unworthy of her. The truth is, that she 
might almost as well be made the heroine of any trial that *took 

Elace at the Old Bailey last week. These dramas are not dramas, 
ut mere law-cases taken out of a sort of romantic Newgate Calendar, 
and are the next thing to seeing an absolute trial and suffering at it. 
The sufl^ng is not graced or rendered usefiil by any of the huma- 
nities of poetrv. It is a matter of sheer old womanish excitement, 
such as in real life we endeavour to put an end to by reforming the 
laws. Why should we have it brought on the stage, as if we had 
not enough of thieves in the newspapers, or they had a dignity in 
their adventures, which it was proper to rescue from the pollution 
of the parish -officers ? 

Miss Kelly performed so excellently in the night scene, as to 
make us feel uncomfortable for her in all the rest. We have shewn 
that the pi^e is not even what it pretends to be, which is little ; 
for there is no reason why all should not have been explained at 
once; and nothing throughout it warrants the tragedy shriek, and 



dumb, dwelling looks, of this accomplished actress. We longed to 
rescue her from the degradation, and have a talk with her about 
some fine old English story, in which there is a heroine fit for her. 

As to Mr Hawes's miisic, we kabw it by its poverty, before 
we looked in the play-bill. We hope, an early opportunity will be 
a£fbrded us of writing a mere agreeable critidsm. |^ 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omnibus rebos, et qaibosdam allU.— Old Sating. 
Of all sorts of thliigt(--«iid some others. 



Character op the Dutch. — The Dutch may be compared to their 
own tur^ which kindles and bums slowly, but which, when once 
kindled, retains its fire to the last — Swbiere. 

French-English Verse. — The first specimen of French-English 
verse is the inscription which M. Girardin placed at Ermenonville 
to the memory of Shenstone : — 

*' This plWn stone. 
To William SheastoDe. 
In his writings he displayed 

A mind natiiral. 
At Leasowes he laid 
Arcadian greens rural.*' 
Shenstone used to thank God that his name was not liaUe to a 
pun. He little thought it was liable to such a rhyme as this.— 
Table Talk, 

[It has been observed however very justly, that there is a real 
good taste and simplicity in the style of me thought, which the 
Frenchman has so strangely versified.] 

Love's Last^ Shift. — The Dowager Duchess of Bolton, who 
was natural daughter of the Duke of Monmouth, used to divert 
George the First bv afiecting to make blunders. Once, when she 
had been at the play of * Love's Last Shift,' she called it, * La 
Dermhre Chivme de L*AmQur,* — Horace fFalpole. 

[One of the most curious real blunders of this kind,- is said to be 
in a French translation of a medical treatise, the author of which 
had recommended the use of Dog and Duck water : meaning a 
mineral water in the ^rden of a tavern so called. This the 
translator rendered, '' Water in which a dog and a duck have been 
boiled."] 

Ibipromptus. — I bdieve, fbi^ my own part, that none are good 
but those that are made at leisure. — Menage, 

[Menage, at any rate, here lets us into the secret of those made by 
himself. We should have found them like the extempore verses 
mentioned in the Connoisseur, lying on his table, ''not yet finished, 
and much interlined."] 

Patent of Nobility.— I know some gentlemen extremely proud 
of their nobility, who are able to produce no better title to it, 
than a sentence condemning some of their ancestors to be beh^ed. 
— MertOffe, [Many others may notoriously trace it to their an^ 
cestors having been great rascals.] 

Purse-pride Repulsed. — A physician of Padua, well known for 
his attention to his worldly interests, meeting a philosopher in the 
street very indifferently dressed, accosted him with the well-known 
line of Petrarch : — 

** Povera e nnda vai P'ibsoiia ;'* 
(Naked and poor goest thou, Pliilosophy ;) 
to which the philosopher, without hesitation, answered by the 
succeeding line — 

" Dice la turba al vil (^iiadai;no intesa " 

(Cries the vile mob. intent on sordid gain.) — Cheoreau. 
Hissing at the Theatre. — Formerly there was no hissing in the 
theatre. The benevolent audience were contented to yawn and 
fall asleep. The custom is no older than 1680, and is said to have 
taken place at the first representation of a tragedy of Fontenelle. — 
Table-Talk, [Fontenelle thought, no doubt, that it was owing to 
the critics having become geese.] 

Quantity and Quality. — A Marquis said to a Financier, *' I 
would have you to know that I am a man of qualitv.*' — " And I," 
replied the financier, " am a man of quantity." — TaOle Talk, 



CAUTION TO PAINTERS. A FABLE. 

argument. 
What tickleih one man with iu folly, 
Maketh another melancholy. 

A portnut painter once to make hislsitier mrif. 
Put in bis hand a number of the " Ldieraryf* 
At which the poor man's countenance so fell. 
His chin waa forced to be increased an ell. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We need not say how welcome to us was the very kind letter of J. J. W. 

Published by Onwhyn, Catnerine street. Strand ; sold bt Heward^ 
Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge ; J. Chappbl, 98 Royal Exchange, 
and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. Aud W. Ketnbll, Prlntert, Broiul street, Odien tqnare. 
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THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINIXO EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



WITH 



Fhmce In 1829-30. Ify Lath Morgan. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley. 
This is anothtr lively book, of the same character both for good 
qualities and defects with its namesake of 1816, but more lucky in its 
season, and calculated to make the enemies of the fair and rejoicing 
writer grind their teeth to the root. The Tories must be happy 
in being out of town, that they may not have to answer questions 
about it, or say they have read it. This, of course, they would 
deny. " Of aii books in tbe world there could not be one for 
which they ^bidd have a greater contempt.'* — ** Lady Morgan is a 
woman, or rather no-woman whom, Skc, &c,** — ** Is it possible that 
anybody can think we care for one whose"^-and so forth. — Of 
course : — But it is all true nevertheless, — as true as that one little 
g^y Irishwoman frightened the whole governments of Austria and 
Sordiniay and that the Quarteriy Reviewers, in tfapA' rage at feeling 
her blows, pretended, they could not see them, and called her a 
** worm." 

We have a little quarrel of our own with her ladyship for attempt- 
ing to be at ooce in and out of the &sbio», m^ to rival the fine 
ladies of these footmen ; but we reserve comineiit for our next. 
We haaten to lay befote the reader stHot noticea of Laftyette, 
which will serve to follow up the article lately given upon him in 
this paper, and which, with the sensible remarks of Sir Charles Mor- 
giui upon Primogeniture (for her ladyship's husband has furnished 
the dieter from which those are taken) will give the reader a 
better idea of the tone prevailing in France upon the late important 
events, than many details more apparently to the purpose. Lady 
Morgan has added little or nothing to what is already known 
re^>ecting the ** Great Week.'* Her book, as she honestly states, 
%faa written before it a^ved ; and the subsequent chapter which 
she has given by way of postscript, contains no novelty but the 
letter written to her and her husl)and by General Lafayette, which 
however is worth a packet of news. 

The less but highly interesting notices of Parisian manners^ we 
shall draw upon in our next. 

The 'Quarterly' and the World at Issue. — ^^But the 
diief Gods of her idolatry are the vain, feeble, doating coxcomb, 
Lafayette; who after indulgiqs his vanity, by insulting the King 
and overturning the throne, ^d basely from the storm which he 
had rused; and only returned to public life to take a part in 
Bonaparte's Champ de Mai, &c. &c " — Quarterljf Review on France, 

Such is the picture of Qeoeral Lafayette, presented to the British 
poblic by the Quarterly Review, in its attack upon my work on 
France in 1817. Now tj^lt 

*• Tbe «urly burly's done. 

And the battle's lost and won," 
it will scarcely be credited that such a statement, in defiance of 
historical fact, and contemporary witnesses, and in utter reckless- 
ness of European opinion, should have been put forth to the 
British public, to worx upon its timidity, and to insult its ignorance. 
Yet this picture^of the idol of two great nations, of the friend of 
Washington and of Jefferson, of Fox and of La Rochefoucauld, of 
the respected of Napoleon, and the eulogized of Charles the Tenth 
— of the most illustriously virtuous man of his age and country, of 
the most consistent public character in ancient or modem story — 
this picture, in which every trait was a &lsehood, and every touch a 
calumny, was risked by tne paid organ of the British government, 
and was received unquestioned by the British nation ! From what 
a slouglh of slavery, from what a mire of prejiidice, folly, and self- 
satisfied debasement, has England emerged since the very recent 
epoch, when such thines could be dared, and the actors rewarded 
and cheered by a mystified public. — P. 61. 

Latest Historical Account of Lafayette, ending with him 
at his door. — Between N^leon and Lafayette, political friendship or 
concurrence could not subsist ; Lafayette voted against the consulate 
for life, and sent a l^ter to Bonaparte himself on the subject; and 
from that moment aU intercourse between them ceased. Napoleon 



even reliised to promote his son, G^rge Washington La&yette, or 
his son-in-law Kf. Lastigne, though they repeatedly distinguished 
themselves in the army. On one occasion he himself erased their 
names from a bulletin, with the impatient exclamation of ** Thcase 
Lafayettes cross my path everywhere.** 

The restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 made no change in 
Lafayette's position. He presented himself once at Court, and 
was kindly received; but the government then established did not 
meet his wishes, and he did not again return to the Palace of 
the Tuileries. 

On the apparition of Napoleon in 1815, Lafayette enter^ his pro- 
test against tbe acte additionnel ; and was elected a representative by 
the very college of electors who had received his protest. Napoleon, 
at this time, desirous of obtaining an influence over himy'offered^faim 
the first peerage in the new chambers he was then forming ; an 
offer which Lafayette declined. As a representative of the people, he 
saw Napoleon for the first time, at the opening of the Chambers 
on the 7th of June. *' It is above twelve years since we met. Gene- 
ral," said Napoleon, with great kindness of manner'; but Li^yette 
received the Emperor's advances with marked distrust, and all his 
efforts were directed to ** make the Chamber a representation of the 
French people, and not a Napoleon club." 

After the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon had determined to dis* 
solve the representative body, and to restime the /lictatorship of 
the country. Regnault de St Jean d'Angely, who wa^ of his coun- 
cil, but opposed to this violent measiu%, informed Lafayette that 
in two hours the legislative body would cease to exist. As soon 
therefore as the session was opened, with the same courage and the 
same self-devotion with which he h&d stood, at the bar of the 
National Assembly in 1792» Lafayette ascended the tribime» fiar 
the first time for twenty years ; and pronounced those few but em- 
phatic words which would have been his death-warrant, if they had 
not been supported by the assembly he addressed. Their result 
was that the Chamber declared their sessions permanent, and all 
attempts to dissolve it, high treason. 

On the abdication of Napoleon, which closely followed, a project 
was arranged to place Lafayette at the head of affiurs, as carrying 
with him the confidence of the nation, and especially of the Nationu 
Guard, whom he would immediately have called out en masse; but 
a scene of unworthy intrigues was beeun, and a provisional govern- 
ment was established, whose principal measure was the sending him 
with a deputation to the Allied Powers, to endeavour to stop the 
invasion of France, an embassy which of course failed, as was in« 
tended. Paris was entered by the Allied troops, and the represen- 
tative government was dissolved. Several ot the members, how- 
ever, met at Lafayette's house, entered their formal protest, and 
then went quietly to their own homes. The example this great and 
good man's career affords of incomiptible honesty, and of the 
weight it possesses in all communities, cannot too often be held up 
to public imitation ; and, it seems to me, even in the present day, no 
superfluous task to exhibit to the people of England, the extent to 
which a system of wilful falsehood and niisreprescndon has been 
carried by a party amongst themselves, whose influence and of^ions 
are still but too operative in the management of their afiairs. For 
England there remains but one chance of regeneration, and that 
lies in the total destruction of this party, through a recovery of that 
system of self-government, (by a real and eflectual representation 
of the people,) which has been the one leading object of Lafayette's 
long labours and unparelleled sufiering. The history of Lafayette, 
like himself, belongs not exclusively to France, but is the common 
property of all civilized nations ; and there exists not an individual 
to whom liberty is dear, who has not an interest in his fair fiune. 
Since the moment when my impressions of this truly illustrious man 
called forth the observations in the * Quarterly Review,' which 
paint him as sunk in feeble dotage, Lafayette has thrice been elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, by the unpurchased voice of public 
opinion. His mind, bnghtening like a fine coin by the fiiction of 
use, has come out on e^ery occasion in which the liberty of the 
people has called for his exertions, with a strength beyond that even 
of his first youthful vigour. He has resisted the various attempts 
made upon the freedom of the press, and on the purity of election, 
with the same firmness that has distinguished all his votes, and with 
the same tenacity to original principles with which he started to the 
goal of immortality. I£s attendance on the duties of the Chamber 
of Deputies, strange as that fact may appear to very many of the 
honourable members of another lesislative assembly in another 
country, is as constant and unwearied, as if age could not enfeeble 
his body, nor disgust nor lansuor assail his mind. Without the 
walls of the Chimiber his influence is even more decided thtfi 
within. He is indeed the centre upon which the whole liberal 
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opposition moves — the guide to \yhom the youth and the aged alike 
turn with confidence and affection. His! ascendancy is not obtained 
by flattering the multitude — it is hot purchased by violence and ex- 
aggeration. It is not even the result of those all-commanding 
talents, which are occasionally found unconnected with honesty or 
judgment. He has not the eloquence of a Mirabeau, the brilliancy 
of a Canning, the financial capacities of a Neckar, nor the political 
philosophy' of a Romilly or a Bentham. His persuasive power is 
the force of good sense and of self-conviction — the clearness of his 
views, and the earnestness with which he exposes them. In one 
word, it is the force of honesty, of public virtue, and of private 
worth; and if in the violence and storm of human passions, amidst 
the tornado of a revolution, this force has been too frequently 
borne down bv qualities more imposing, and by volitions more vio- 
lent, yet, in the long run of political life (to the credit of human 
nature be it observed,) there is no more powerful engine for mov- 
ing the public, for accomplishing useful ends, and for l)eneficially 
influencing the destinies of nations, than tried probity and proud 
consistency, in which the confidence of a people have long reposed. 
In 1825, height years after the appearance of the * Quarterly 
Review,' with its "/ee6le dotage,*") General Lafavette received and 
accepted an invitation to revisit the new world.' The card came 
from the American people, and its object became the " guest of the 
nation." It was not, alas! by the Washingtons and Franklins that 
he was thus invited to the land to whose greatness and happiness 
he had so powerfully contributed. In the interval, but little short 
of half a century, another and another generation had sprung up to 
benefit by his labours : but the sentiments of love and gratitude to 
Lafayette were a national inheritance, treasured and transmitted by 
evei^ American of every age. The guest of the nation was received 
by the sons and the grandsons, as the liberator had been by the 
&thers when he came to share their perils, and to promote their 
triumphs. 

History, amidst its pompous records of brilliant victories, from 
those of the Caesars to the unparalleled conquests of Napoleon, has 
no such line in its pages, as the visit of Lafayette to America will 
form; and every pubBc organ of liberality in the two hemispheres 
has borne testimony to its marked distinction. 

His return to his country and to his family was noted by the 
same triumph that distinguished his visit to the western hemisphere; 
and each day of his life, up to the present hour, has added to his 
reputation, and to the brilliancy of his social position. Upon every 
occasion that has brought him before the public, in sorrow or in joy 
—at the funeral of his friend Foy. or at the festivals of the French 
wid American independence, so often celebrated in the capital of 
European civilization— he has appeared, surrounded by his body 
guard, the "youth of France,'* and in the halo of national 
popularity. 

We had long been aware of this, previous to our present visit to 
Paris, we had been assured of his well-being by his delightful letters, 
and by those brilliant details of his public life, which the journals 
iiimished even in <?wr ultima Thule; and yet when he arrived in 
1829, the interval which had elapsed since 1820, his thne of life, 
and the reiterated blows his feelings (we know) had sustained, 
threw a shadow of melancholy over our expected meeting, 
which We had otherwise contemplated with pleasure and impatience. 
We had left him at La Granie years back, sufiering in bodily 
health from the consequences of a wound; and since that time he 
had lost such friends as life could never again bestow — ^the friends 
of his youth, of his prime, the sharers in his labours, and the par- 
ta^rs of his triumphs. Domestic affliction, too, had laid its chill 
and terrible hand heavily upon his noble heart. He had strewed 
flowers on the bridal grave of one who, in the order of nature, 
should have placed the cypress and the laurel on his own. These 
were events that I was aware had preyed upon a constitution which 
the dungeons of Olmutz had not destroyed; and bowed a spirit 
which the persecutions of the powerful and the calumnies of the 
vile had not broken. If in the struggles between time and feeling 
necessity and resignation will always decide the triumph of the 
former, still years must make inroads on external forms, even while 
they efece the visible traces of affliction. 

Though we did not expect to see General Lafayette cither 
" feeble'* or « doating," we thought with regret that some of the 
original brightness with which we had formerly seen him irradiated, 
must have been partially obscured. He had called on us immedi- 
ately on our arrival, but we were not at home. Our first visit at his 
house was equally ill-timed. On returning the following day, we 
found the entrance to his hotel pre-occupied by a carriage which 
had drawn up at the foot of the great stairs, opening into Sie court. 
We alighted, and entered on foot. A gentleman who was standing 
on the last step, while his servant threw a large military cloak over 
his shoulders, turned round to enter into the carriage. A mutual 
exclamation and recognition followed. It was Lafayette, younger, 
healthier, and more on the alert than ever. His heart-whole cor- 
diality, his affectionate welcome, his animated manner and benignant 
smile, exhibited the same consistency in feeling and in friendship, 
as he has shewn in political principle. " I was just going to see 
you,** he said; and ordering his carriage away, instead of availing 
himacif of my husband's oflfered arm to ascend the stairs, he drew 
that of the dear little cotnpanion 1 was so proud to present to him, 
under his own; and with the air and manner of the "young 
andgallant Lafayette" of Marie Antoinette's fastidious court, he 
led UR to his salon. 

After a long and delightful conversation, in which the calm vigour 



and sober enthusiasm of his mipd came forth in details the most 
interesting and instructive, we parted, but only with the mutual pro- 
mise of meeting at night at the house of hb celebrated relation the 
Count de Tracy. — Vol. I. p. 99. 

LETTER FROM LAFAYETTE TO SIR CHARLES AND LADY 
MORGAN. 
[The tranquil compreliensiveness of this letter is remarkable. There is 
not a word in il too much : ^et there is enough. Everything is touched 
upon, from first to last.] 

Living as I am in a vortex of affairs, I beg your permission, my 
dear friends, to dictate my answer to your kind letters, with an 
acknowledgement of the receipt of ten pounds, inclosed. We have 
made a noble and rapid revolution. The glory belongs to the 
peonle of Paris ; that is, to the portion the least affluent of its 
population ; to the pupils of the schools of medichie and of law, 
&c., mingled with the populace, and mor-e particularly, with the 
pupils of the admirable Polytechnic School, whose uniform was 
everywhere the signal of confidrnce. 

Tne people showed themselves as great by their generosity after 
the victory, as they were terrible and expert in the hour of 
combat. 

I observe with pleasure, that you approve of the resolution which 
we republicans have taken, of concurring in the erection of a 
popular throne, by amalgamating it with republican institutions. 
The choice made of the prince and family is excellent. 

You ask for some personal news of yoiu* old friend. I was at 
La Grange at breakfast on Tuesday, when I received the Moniteur 
and ordinances. Eisht hours aftenvards I was at Paris. The 
fighting began on the Tuesday evening, and v/as continued through 
Wednesday and Thursday. On Thursday morning the Hotel de 
Ville after having been taken and re-taken, became my head quar- 
ters, and the tri-coloured flag which I had planted there forty-one 
years ago, Jigain floated from its roof On Friday there was still 
some skirmishing in the faubourgs; but the greater part of the Royal 
army had retreated to cover St. Cloud. The Court made a show 
of resistance at Rambouillet : it had still ten thousand of the best 
disciplined troops ; but I ordered twenty thousand citizens to march 
against them, which determined a retreat. The Royal family have 
since traversed Frarce under the protection of our commis- 
sioners with the tri-coloured scarf. A profound silence, undisturbed 
by a single insult, reigned wherever tn^ passed. France is now . 
organizing itself into a national guard, of*^ which it is desired that I 
should remain provisionally the commander-in-chief. 

All my family are in good health, and express towards you a 
thousand friendly sentiments. We are all deeply sensible of the 
testimonies and sympathy which have been offered us by the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Be it hoped that this revolution, 
without a stain, may effect the liberty of Europe. 

Accept, my dear friends, the expression of my thanks and 
friendship. 

(Signed) Lafayette. 

[The following autograph i? in English:] 
I must send you our national song by Casknir la Vigue, although 
mingled with other kindnesses to me; but I have not ticie to 

copy it. 

Orleans Family. — There is not a quality or disposition in the 
present generation that records the character of tl>e imbecile and 
mischievous brother of Louis XIV., whose inordinate folly was the 
cause of more than one useless crime; there is nothing about them 
of the Regent, save his good-nature, and his love of arts and letters ; 
or of EgtdU^f but his bon hommie and popular manners. Either 
the race has been happily crossed, or events have acted most favour- 
ably upon it. The great school of adversity in which the present 
Duke was bred, and in which he so long struggled for a bare sub- 
sistence, was far more profitable to virtue and intellect, than the 
Belle chiissCy governed as it was by the presiding Minerva of the 
Palais Royale. One probable result of this rougli tuition, was his 
sending his son and heir-apparent to a public seminary, to come in 
contact with his fellow-citizens, to sbuid the rubs and checks of 
equality, and to acquire those practical notions of life and society, 
which public schools alone can teach. Between the European edu- 
cation and manly boyUood of the Due de Chartres, and the go-cart 
breeding of the Due de Bourdeaux, (that hot-hcmse plant of the 
old Royal nursery,) there is a formidable difference. 

Being at a ball at Lord Stuart's, I observed a young man passing 
hastily through a group of his gay military contemporaries, with a 
nod for one, and a viox^ for another, and leading out his partner to 
the first vacant place he could find, in one of the quadrilles. He 
might have been Ensign anybody, of any regiment, or a simple 
attach^ to some of the embassies, (except that upon this occasion, 
the attaches were in a splendid masquerade costume,) so little 
notice or distinction did he receive or claim. This young man was 
the Due de Chartres. But, " O how unlike" the Due de Chartres 
of the old times of the Loraine Minuet I No special place reserved 
in the dance for the possible successor of Louis XIV. on the 
throne of France! No homage to Monseigneur! No personal 
address of ** Grand Prince P" — Spirit of Dangeau! if thou couldst 
look down from the celestial anti-chambers of your limbo of valets 
and courtiers, what would you say to this! — Vol. II. p. 20. 

King of the French. — In the Orleans Gallery is a picture o£ 
this Prince, when he was the young and destitute Duke de Chartres, 
seekincr shelter at the hospital of St Gothard, in 1793. On foot, 
with little money, and followed by a single domestic, the Duke 
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presented himself at the Convent gate. He rang the bell, and a 
Capudun appeared at the window, and asked in Italian, " What do 
you want ?" — ** Some nourishment for my companion and myself," 
replied the wanderer. ** We do not receive foot passengers, or 
persons of your sort, here," replied the Capuchin. " But, reverend 
uther, we will pay whatever you demand," said the Duke. " No, 
no, the inn opposite is good enough for you," said the Monk ; and 
pointing to a miserable shed, where the muleteers stop for refresh- 
ment, he shut the window and disappeared. — P. 27. 

MixoB FreiNch Theatres. — We went to the Porte St Martin, 
which is now chiefly dedicated to the representation of pieces 
approaching^ to the style of the old German com^die lar- 
wnaymUe, The piece of the night was the drama of * Rochester,' 
which Jacques Bon-Homme talces for a faithful portrait of! 
English manners, just as John Bull supposes the * Siege of' 
Calais ' and * Fontaineblcau ' to be pictures of the French* It i 
is strange, that notwithstanding the frequent comuuuiication be- 
tween the countries, their respective theatres have not attained to ' 
a^ better knowledge of the national peculiarities they aftlct to de- i 
scribe. Tom Butler was Rochester's private secretary ; Molly was ' 
the fair confidante of Afistris ffHAes, the heroine ; but the character 
of the piece which excited the greatest sensation was the Watch- 
man, who was dressed like an alguazil, with a child's rattle in his 
hand. When he appeared, there was a general murmur: " Ha! 
e'est le vatchman^^ — " regnrde donc^ ma fille^' cried a lady in the 
next box, to her little dauijhter; " Oest le rntchman ; ton pupa Va 
tien murent parU dea vatcnman" * " y///, c'cst le vatch/najiy ma man, *^ 
— Oaii, e>st le valchmanJ^ 

Punch and tea were introduced at every turn. Rochester enter- 
tained liis merr\' companions with tea; lom Hutler moralized over 
tea; and Mr Wilkes poisons his wife in a dish of tea. " Dieu ! 
que ^es( Angltm^** cried my fair neii^hbour, wiping her eyes; " tou- 
jemn le tkiei hi jalousie h tondres.^' f — P. 65. 

BermrtPs Retrospections of the Stage. 2vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bcntlcy. 
[Fisrtlicr Extracts.] 

Singular Character of Mrs Wi:lt-s. — My acquaintance Mith 
31rs Wdls commenced at Exeter in 1776 ; where, being young and 
pretty, she was playing the second rate " walking ladies," or rather 
"jumping girls" in the farces, who have merely to say " they love 
Charles dearly;" — " they won't marry Mr liigginbottom, and don't 
mind bdng locked up." Taking *The Author* for my benefit, I 
selected her to play Becky Cadwallader, who is a simpleton in the 
supeiiative sense. She was rather afraid of the undertaking, till I 
eficouraged her by saying, ''if she would merely put her thumb in 
hsr mouth, and look as usual, she would fulfil Foote's ideas to per- 
fcctioD." Her success in this character obtained her an opening at 
the Haymarket ; where her performance of Becky established ner 
£nne, and gave her a cognomen for the rest of her days. Surrounded 
by a legion of gallant editors, who, in those days, were all Majors of 
the Crtmrda, or Captains of Artillery, she was led to think that their 
effjrts to maintain her reputation would not tend to undermine it, 
and piit herself under uie direction of Tophara ; who, though a 
very worthy fellow, rather too strenuously aavocated the " Liberty 
of the Press." 

It was then her disease (if such it be admitted) began first to dis- 
play itself. — ^Bccky loved to oppose all the tastes and customs of 
the world; to wear furs in the summer and muslins in winter; to 
improve her health in riding down to Oxford or Cambridge in hack- 
ney coaches, and to relieve the ferment of town society, by incur- 
ring premciditated debts, and getting into sponging-houses, where 
she mi^ht enjoy her reflections undisturbed ; of all which vagaries 
the galLuit edhor supplied the means with his purse, and defended 
the propriety with his pen. TImt amiable creature, Miss Pope, 
endeavouring one day to reason with her, obsen-ed — ** Think, Mrs 
Wdls, what the 'world' says of such conduct!" — Becky's head 
only ran upon Topham's " World ;" and she answered, " I beg your 
pardon, ma'am, the 'World' never abuses ».^/" 

Of all Becky's peculiarities, perhaps the greatest was her imagin- 
ii^ that every man she saw or spoke to fell in love with her. As 
she visited the public places, the consequence was that she set down 
ay his Majesty's ministers, and half the nobility of the land, as her 
dyin^ innamoratos. But she went farther, and wanted to make 
Topham call them all out (six at a time, in the manner of Bobadil,) 
to revenge the insulted dignity of her feelings. But this depopula- 
tion of all the Squares at the West End, was a task he declined. 
Becky's malady reached its climax in her supposing that our late 
beioved and most virtuous monarch was amon^ the number of her 
rictiois — she having been pointed out to him m the Park, shortly 
after his recovery from his first mental attack. When the Sovereign 
»as advised to try sea-air and water at Weymouth, Becky followed 
him, hired a yacht at a guinea a day (for which Topham paid) and 
•ttended him in all his excursions. This evidence of loyalty, when 
firat observed, was grateful to the bosom of the man, who was indeed " a 
fether to his people ;" and he used to exclaim — " Mrs Wells, Wells, 
Wells l-'-Qood Cowslip— fond of the water, eh ?" But the dail^ 
^aDODstration of her attachment grew at length to be very singidar, if 
"ot tenauA, "Whenever his Majesty cast his eyes over the blue ele- 
■m; there was the bark of Becky careering in pursuit of him ; the 

'"Look, chiW. look; thttisthe watchman. Your father has often 
ktf row oftite watchman," Ac. 
f '' He^reo^f how English ! Nolliiog but lea and jealousy in London." 



infatuated woman reposing on the deck, in all the languor and 
sumptuousness of Cleopatra. The royal attendants now began to 
suspect her motives ; and the Sovereign became so annoyed at his 
eternal attendant, that, whenever he espied a sail, he enquired 
eagerly, " It's not Wells, is it ?" or, on perceiving the dreaded 
boat — " Chariotte, Chariotte, here's Wells again !" 

A few days before his Majesty visited Plymouth, Mrs Wells 
arrived as above mentioned, and offered her services to the Theatre, 
which were cordially accepted. — We naturally expected, that on one 
or two nights the King would honour his favounte amusement with 
attention here as well as elsewhere: knowing that such nights would 
be overflows, we resolved to make the most of this harvest, and 
went to the expense and trouble of enclosing the entire pit as boxes. 
As soon as his Majesty arrived, I penned an appropriate address, to 
which I obtained the signatures of all the principals in Plymouth. 
This address was received by Lady Edgecombe, (one of my best 
patrons,) to be laid before the Queen, who was pleased to express a 
gracious approbation of my exertions, and to enquire the entertain- 
ments I proposed. 1 enumerated the pieces, and ( little suspecting 
the rock I should split upon) said, " that in addition to the strength 
of the company, ISlrs WelLs, of Covent Garden, had volunteered her 
services !" This was reported to hfs Majesty, who congratulating 
himself most likely on his escape from her attentions, heard the 
name with surprLse and vexation : " Wells, Wells ! Wells, again ! — 
Cowslip's mad ! — on sea, on land, haunts me everywhere !" 

Lady Edgecombe was then instructed to inform me that his 
Majesty would not visit the Plymouth theatre during his stay; 
though the cause I was left to surmise or glean elsewhere ; our 
expenses were therefore thrown away, and our expectations laughed 
at. Thus Mrs Wells by her eccentricity this summer, cost me at 
least a hundred pounds, and Topham two. 

The last time I encountered this lady was about a year after 
my return from America (1821) in the street leading to West- 
minster Bridge ; though old and faded, she was still buoyant and 
loquacious : "a young, rough-looking male companion was with her, 
whom she instantly quitted to welcome me home. After about five 
minutes conversation on past and present times, I begged not to 
keep her from her friend any longer. " Friend I" she replied, putting 
a construction on the word which I by no means intended, " he's no 
friend ! — he's my husband I" It was now my turn to stare, and I 
enquired whether he was in the profession. She took him by the 
hand, and dancing up to me, through the stream of coal-heavers, 
porters, and men of business that were passing, sang with great 
humour, — 

*' And hav'nt you heard of a jolly young waterman, 
•' That at Westminster Bridge used to ply ?" &c. 
Vale— Becky.— P. 244. 

HcRscH^L WHEN A Music-Mastbr.— The point of terms, though 
I repeatedly piessed him to settle it, be iovariabljr deferred, saying he had not 
lime then to talk about '* terms,*' he bad only time to give me a " lesson." 
At the end of the season, having regularly received my two lessons a week, 
I waited on him to know what remuneration I should make; when he 
refused to receive a shilling, saying, " he had undertaken to teach roe, 
because he thought I could not afford to pay any one." 

Payment and Return. — Borole's landlady was what is termed a 
*" general dealer," and, among other things, sold bread and whiskey* A 
customer entering her shop, enquired if she had anything to eat and drink« 

«'To be sure," she replied ; '* 1 have got a thimble-full of the crature, my 

darling, that comes only to two-pence; and this big little loaf you may 
have for the same money I**—** Both twopence?" — "Both the same. — as 
I'm a Christian woman, and worth double the sum.'* — ** Fill me the whiskey 
if you please."— She did so, and he drank it ; then rejoined — ** It comes 
to two-pence my jewel— I'm not hungry; tjke back the loaf," tendering 
it. " Yes, honey, but what pays for the whiskey I" — " Why tlie loaf to be 
sure !" — *• But you haven't paid for the loafl" — " Why, you wouldn't have 
a roan pay for a thing he hasn't eat ?" 

Quin played Cato very well, which I attribute to some constitu- 
tional resemblance between the two. He wns generally ** as cooi," to u*e 
a vulgarism, ** a* a cucumbpr.'* Some {tcrson whom he had offended met 
him one day in the street, and stopped him. *' Mr. Quin,*' said he, ** I — I— 
I understand. Sir, you have been taking away my name !*' ^* What hare 
I said, Sir?" *' You— you — you called me a scoundrel. Sir!** "Keep 
your name,*' replied Quiu, and walked on. 



A LETTER 

ON, TO, AND BY, THE BOOK-PERSON AGE KNOWN BY THB NAMB OF 

** THE READER." 

[Continued ] 

It is in this corporate character that I now address you. Being 
The Rrffder, I am everybody who reads, and therefore may safely 
speak in the first person ; for nobody quarrels with himself in the 
person of another, however willing he may be to contemplate his 
merits in him ; at least, it requires a rare stretch of philosophy to 
do so, and the modeety is sure to be accompanied by something 
that consoles it. 

As a reader of a ripe age, who was deep in the gilt nursery books 
of the last century, it may be allowed me to regret the cessation of 
those quaint old dreams of woorfcKtSy now confined to ballads on 
the walls, or only reprinted foP the benefit of the curious. I ac- 
knowledge the sapieriority of Ae prwent engravings; and allow 
our new in&nt self, if he has any taste for the fine arts, (which is 
not always the case) to *• qwa" the stuck up attitudes, blotted eyes, 
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and impossible legs and anns of our old King Pepins, and worthy 
London apprentices. But there was something remote and ideal in 
those very deficiencies in the likeness to things known. Such a 
London apprentice as that, mighty for aught you know, thrust his 
arms down the throats of two lions, conveniently gaping on each 
side of him, and pluck out their hearts. Such a little boy as King 
Pepin, all eye and flapped waistcoat, might come to be a man won- 
derful, and ride in his coach. We do not defend the rewards 
generally promised in the infant literature of that period, sUch as 
coaches and great puddings ; though the private taste seems to lie 
a good deal that way still. Neither will we stand by the morality 
of Master Jemmy the Imd boy, and Master Jacky the eood one, the 
former of whom is bound to be eaten by lions, while the latter 
becomes Lord Mayor; for it is now doubted by philosophers in the 
city, whether every Lord Mayor was a good little boy; and also, 
whether every naughty boy goc^ to Africa, or comes to the poor 
house. Such determinations of Invents will not be allowed in this 
refining age; philosophers themselvt^s being sometimes poor, and 
rich men not always having been goo4. We are aware that the 
great eye of this generation looks rather to the general good, than 
the particular example of success ; and inculcates a hancbome pru- 
dence, which, allowing folly its excuses, saves it from bad blood, and 
encourages it to grow wber. We have nothing to say against that; 
but still we may be allowed to admire the picture-cuts of Master 
Tommy and Master Jacky, now so happy at home, playing 
their battledore and shuttlecock, and then, both, methinks, 
so unhappy afterwards, the one devoured by roaring lions, and the 
other stuck up in his fine coach without his brother^ To the 
impressive dead bodies of " Smith, Jones, and Robinson" in Mr 
Dilworth's Spelling Book, (was it not ?) who would swim in the 
water when they were told to remain on drj^ land, and to the awfiil 
admonitory figure of the schoolmaster in his cocked-hat, with one 
finger up, we cannot refuse our respect. It is somewhat begged of 
us, we ^rant, by early habit, and by the sight of those stark-naked 
pale pieces of stiffness on the ground ; to say nothing of the warm 
and well clothed teacher. " The great teacher. Death," and the 
hardly inferior solemnity of the teacher academical, divide the 
awfulness between them. Otherwise we could have wished that 
Death and a little daring had not been brought so peremptorily 
together. But things may have been good at a former period, which 
are not desirable at present. 

As " the reader" of the present times, nothing comes amiss to 
us. We find all ages and conditions agreeably lumped up together 
in the food provided for them. Tl)e little children's books are fit 
for grown people to read ; aod-^he grown people are obliged to be 
universal in their knowledge, for fear of not having answers to give 
to the little children. Pictures also, the realization of the dreams of 
books, abound more than ever. 

Even our amiable old friend the Elements of Morality, rich with 
its ** fifty copper plates," is nothing to the " one hundr^ and fifty" 
in a modem volume of the Arabian Nights ; |and then for cheapness, 
we have the same delicious work for five and sixpence ; all Shaks- 
peare for ten shillings ; and loads of acted plays and farces at three- 
pence the set, like gingeri)read. As to songs, we cet them at a 
penny the hundred. Pdbea butterfly is about the vahie of a wafer 
and a lialf ; and so is that public piece of privacy, Ono we never 
menthn her ; which piece of reserve, when it first came out, we 
heard two fellows whisperins; in the ear of the town along Regent 
street, with all the delicacy of a couple of gongs. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Haymarket. 
We saw Mr Farren last night in the character of Lord Ogleby, 
which they say is one of the best, if not the very best he performs. 
We think this opinion does him injustice. Mr Farrex is a very 
clever man ; he cannot perform any character, without impressing 
some points of it strongly ; and Lard Ogleby is one of those parts, 
which are so eflective in themselves, that in the hands^of a good 
performer its piquancy easily becomes confounded with the merits 
of its representative. Mr Farren is excellent in particular pas- 
sages, especially the obvious ones ; and he would have been more 
so, had he not sometimes made them too prominent, and sacrificed 
the pervading character of the part to immediate efiect Thus he 
presses too strongly upon the spectators the physic-taking scene ; 
where the old gallant winds himself up for the day. The spectators, 
especially those in the gallery, are delighted ; the efiect is obvious; 
but this scene prepared us to expect too much of the sacrifice we have 
just mentioned, and we found it In a word, Mr Farrbn's Lord 
Oglebjf is a clever, and in some parts a striking performance (he 
did admiraUy for example, the scene in which his imaginary conquest 
of Fmmy SierUng puts him into such a fever of triumph); but as a 
whole, it wants amenity and the varnish of rank : it wants the 



nobleman : its self possession is that of the actor's popularity, and 
not that of the character's politeness: it is not Lord Oglehy^ 
breathing around him the faded sweets of his af&bility, and more 
cautious of them than anything else, but some abrupter old gentle- 
man, the buck rather than the beau, who really looks as if all the fire 
he pretends to have were not dead within him ; which, we appre- 
hend, is mistaking the delicate preposterousness of the character. 

The old delicacy of the play was not a little trespassed upon, we 
conceive, altogether. Mrs Glover's Mrs Heidelberg, is a violent 
caricature ; and Mr Wiluams, in Stirling, seems anxious to emu- 
late the town-crier. In short, the old china of the Clandestine 
Marriage is converted more or less, throughout, into crockery. 



CHAT and MISC ELLANIES. 

De omnibui rebns, et qaibotdam aliU.—OLO Satino. 
Of all sorti of thlng«rHU<i some others. 

Powers op Tom D'Urfey. — A gentleman returning fi-om one of 
D'Urfey's bad plays, the first night is was acted, said to Dryden, 
" Was there ever such stuff?"—" Sir," replied Dryden, " You don't 
know my friend Tom as well as I do ; I'll answer for him he shall 
write worse yet." — Medley. 

Marvellous Turtle-dove — A King of the Indies sent, as a 
present, to the Sultan Mahmoud, the son of Lebekteghen, a turtle- 
dove of his country, which possessed a most marvellous property. 
Whenever it saw anything impregnated with poison, the tears fdl 
from its eyes, and petrified ; tnese petrified drops, being reduced to 
powder, and applied to a wound, drew out all the poison, and were 
a sovereign antidote against everything so infected. — D^Herbeiot, 

Paradisaical River of the Mussulmen. — Mahomet, who had 
no male children, is said to have had the eighth Heaven given him 
instead. In this Heaven was the river Cautser, which was a month 
long. Its banks are of gold, its pebbles pearls and rubies, its sands 
more odoriferous than musk, its water fairer and sweeter than milk, 
its foam more tiVilliant than the stars, and he who once drank of it, 
never changed. — D^Herbeht, 

Iniquity of Equity. — Equity is a roguish thing; for law we 
have a measure — know what to trust to : equity is according to the 
conscience of him that is Chancellor, and as that is larger or nar- 
rower, so is equity. It is all one, as if they should make the stand- 
ard for the measure we call a foot, a Chancellor's foot. What an 
uncertain measure would this be ! One Chancellor has a long foot, 
another a short foot, a third an indiflerent fix>t : it is the same thing 
in the Chancellor's conscience. — Selden, 

Court Barbers. — In the time of Henry VI, the King's palace 
was surrounded with little barbers' shops, under the direction of 
the barber of the household, &c. There being then no carriages, 
and the streets being dirty, it is probable that those who went to 
court were first shaved and dressed in those shops, A considerable 
fee was given to this barber for shaving every Knight of the Bath 
on his creation ; forty shillings from every Baron ; one hundred 
shillings from every Eari ; and ten pounds firbm every Duke.— 
Granger, 

Gods of Homer and Lucretius. — I confess, 1 do not know 
why the account given by Lucretius of the Qods should be thought 
more impious than that given by Homer, who makes them not only 
subject to all the weakest passions, but perpetually busy in all the 
worst or meanest actions of men. — Sir frUliam Temple. [Perhaps 
the reason is, that in Homer they retain something of sympathy 
with others, however misdirected or perturbed ; whereas^ Ae gods 
of Lucretius are a set of selfish bon-vivants (as it were) living by 
themselves and caring for nobody else.] 

An old Portuguese magazine, intitled Folheto de Ambaa IMoom, 
contains a tale of a hunter shooting a wild-boar with a peach-stone» 
because he had exhausted all his ball, and afterwards meeting the 
same boar with a peach-tree growing out of hb loins. The same 
authority relates that a man was talking one night from the street 
to a woman at a window, and as neither of them could hear di^ 
tinctly what the other said, fFhat do you say was frequently re-> 
peat^ by both. The reason why they could not hear was, that it 
froze very hard at the time, and in the morning the wall was covered 
with fFhat-do^you-says in ice. — SoutheyU Omniana, — [The above 
will remind the reader of Munchausen, of Mandeville, and Steele's 
exquisite joke on that author, in which he describes a firost of words 
during a vovage to the north. The ship coming back in the Spring, 
encountered Uie words as they were tnawing ; and the crew were 
startled to hear the dreadfiil oaths and oth^ iniquities thejr had 
uttered half a year back, especially a sailor who had grown religious.] 
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LORDS, AND THEIR TITLES. 



Tbb article ia the Timei on the use of titular addresses has excited, 
M might have been looked for, a good deal of attention. We think 
it idll do a great deal of good; and the mode in which it b recdyed 
in certain quarters, shows that the good is not likely to be long in 
arriyiog; for we see how little there is to oppose to it 

The Ckromde has the following remarks upon an article in the 
SUndard:^ 

^ The Standard did not meet the observations of the T^mes fairly, 
bj showing thai in every country the common and ordinary pddress 
IB Lord. 

"'The question of primogeniture, (says the Standard^) has been curi- 
ously brought into newspaper discussion by an article in the Tmeiy 
which proposes, as an important reform, the abolition of the title of 
•* Lor<4" as addressed to our Peers. This title, it appears, is pro- 
fine and disgusting, and tends to lower us in the eyes of foreigners. 
Where those foreigners come from, the Ttmet does not condescend 
to inform us; but it certainly is not from Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Germany, France, &c. where the common and ordinary 
address of every person is Signor, Senor, Senhor, Mynheer, Mdn- 
herr, &c., all of which signify Lord. Don is also Domimis; and 
«v«i Sir, which the Timet proposes to substitute in its place, is 
exactly the same thing; as any philological acquaintance will inform 
c«r neigbbour and contemporary.' " 

Upon this passage the ChrmMe remarks :— ** In all those, coun^ 
tries Lord is like ^ in thb country, wfauh s%aifiei Lord^ and is 
applied universally. The objection to rm^ lord' is this country is, 
that it is distinctive and offi^nnve,1iom the cimbious and ostenta- 
tious manner in which it is applied. The individuals who is addressed 
as * ^A"^ Lord,' feels himself as much elevated by the distinction as 
a native of New Zealahd by the Tattoo, or some of the other Sava^ 
gcs of the South Seas by the privilege pf wearing bones through 
their noees. Dame is the same originally as Madam^ but a poor 
woosan in the country does not conceive herself honoured by the 
drie." 

This is excellent : but the Chramde concedes too m«ch in allow- 
ing that the title of Lord answers to that of Sir, and S^or, &c. 
Sir, She f Sieur, Signor, all come from the Latin Senior, Elder. 
. Den (Dominus) is the master of the house ; Heer and Herr (Myn- 
l»cr> is the Latin Herui, the master of the household. Monsieur 
and Monseigneur are the same words, meaning My Sir or Semm', 
the former being only the contraction. We allow that use is every- 
dung, as we see in that very instance. Monsieur signifying only My 
Sir, and Monseigneur, My Lord ; but if the Standard* t argument is 
shewn to apply neither in spirit nor in letter, it becomes doubly 
inefficienL 

The Ckromole proceeds to add some remarks to its former ones 
on this mbfect, and takes the opportunity of introducing an illus- 
tration upon which we shall say a word or two. 

** England," says this intelligent journal, is * the country of 
diiitinctions ; we wish we could say that England gains in hairiness 
by^ them. So far from it, it is impossiUe, go where you will, not 
to see that the artificial distinctions of society in this country are a 
source of much heart-burning and uneasiness. — People will not 
oifoy the happiness within their reach, because others may be 
happy in the same manner^ 

** When an Englishman of rank leaves his own country he 
is at first miserable, because he perceives nowhere else that 
JcrviliQr to which he was accustomed at home. What is^ called 
«H/fm^ a man is known only in this country. In France no 
nan ever concaves that he ought to have one manner of ad- 
dressing one man, and another manner in addressing another; 
the consequence of which is, that there is none of that coo- 
Mraut and reserve which distinguish ourselves. The extent 
to JwUdh these foolish distiaotions are constantly present to 
all Englishmen, may be seen in the pages of those writers whose 



more especial business h is to observe our sodal peculia- 
rities. Thus, for instance, we find Mr Gait, in his Lifo of Byron, 
dwelHog on Xkkt imprudence of Mr L^h Hunt foi:g^ttiog ^at a 
person in his raak ought alwajrs to have been on his gusurd in hia 
intunacy with a Lord. A foreigner couU not understand the folr- 
lowing passage :^-* Mr Hunt, at no period of their acquaintance, 
appears to have been sufficiently sensible that a man of positive 
rank has it always in his power, without giving anything like such a 
degree of offence as may Jbe resented otherwise than by estrange* 
ment, to inflict mortification; and in consequence presumed too 
much to an equality with his Lordship— at least this is the impres- 
sion hb conduct made upon me, from the f^uniliarity of hb dedica- 
tory epistle prefixed to Rimini, to their riding out at Pisa together, 
dressed alike : — ^ We had blue frock coats, white waistcoats and 
trousers, and velvet caps h la Raphael, and cut a gallant figure.' I 
do not discover on the part of Lord Byron tfcat hb Lordship ever 
forgot hb rank ; nor was he a personage Vkeiy to do so ; in saying, 
therefore, that Mr Hunt presumed upon hb coAd^^ension, I jqdge 
entirely upon hb own statement of facts. I am i|Ot undertaking a 
defence of hb Lordship for the manner in which he acted towards 
Mr Hunt, because it appears to me to have been, in many respects 
mean ; but I do think there was an ordinal error, a mbconception 
of himself, on the part of Mr Hunt, that drew down upon him a 
degree of humiliation, that he might, by more sdf^e^eot, have 
avoided.* " 

As the Chronicle has mentioned Mr Gait, we wifi bestow another 
word or two on our cartilaginous friend. Wh^ Mr Gait professes 
to judge of the intercourse between Lord Byron and Mr Le^ Hunt, 
" entirely upon Mr Hunt's own statement," it b a pity he bad not 
considered Mr Gait's unwillingness to judge fairiy, and Mr Gkdt's 
inability to judge at all. In that statement, the dedication alluded 
to b given up, as a piece of romantic simplicity; but this it did not 
suit Mr Gait to notke> He h^Ips himself to what he pleases out 
of the book, in order to waike up hb-own ; endeavours to jayail 
himself of a few thoughts from the man h» abuses, which be jum- 
bles beyond the power of disentangling ; and then struts forth, with 
hb natural common-places and hb acquired perplexity, to maka a 
bad business of a lively subjisct, and account for what has been 
explained before him. What has riding out with a Lord, '' dr^^ed 
alike," to do with want of self^respeot ? Do men of letters not 
dress like other men ? Or does Mr Gait, when he rides out with a 
lord, feel as if he ought to take a lia^hand out of hb pocket, and 
fall in the rear ? Here, indeed, lies th^ secret* Mr Q^t, through- 
out hb book, shews every possible consideration (or a lord, and 
none for those who diffiur with lords. If a fyvk i» allowed, it b 
sure to be followed by its excuses. Lord Byron was ^ mean," but 
then we are to consider thb and that; he was iil-teasperied, but 
then we are to reflect, &c.; he was unjustifiable, but then here Is 
his justification. Now, thb b all very good and proper when the 
charity b extended to every one. Mr Hunt himself has sug^eatMl 
as many excuses for Lord Byron as any man. But when we see 
the charity confined to rank tmd fisishio^, and the v^ilgar delight 
of deeming *< to the hadder end" indulged in with regard to such 
as are supposed to be out of the pale, the servility of the instinct b 
apparent. Mr Gait's book, in thb respect, b as '*gros^ open, 
palpable," and, we are happy to add, unseasonable, fs hb attempts 
at thinking are ludicrous. The Chronicle may well say that fore^aeia 
would not understand the passage it has Rioted. Eoglbhiften, 
unfortunately, will understand it too well; but iate«viQHts will help 
them to get rid of thb ignoble distinction ; and even the OtAts of 
the next generation may discover, that it is possible for three 
acquaintances to ride out together, dressed all alike, and ex^yit^ 
the southern gaiety of their costume, without its following that any 
one of them should be bound to think hb community of eap an 
impertinence.* 

* As a specimen of MrGak's notion of self-respect, take the following • 
— *' His introduction to Lord Byron's familiarity was managed, he informs 
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We add a good word for Mr Gait from the mmes : — 

« A Living Model.— [From Gak*8 Life o/Byron^Vi book which 
contains much entertaining matter, but which, upon the whole, 
offends the reader by its inflated efforts to be profound and imagi- 
native. ' The author is a plam man with some acutenes of observer 
tion, but he should not Encroach on the bounds of philosophy and 
poetry.] — * That the character of Myrrha (in Sardanapafus) was 
drawn from life, and that the GuiccioH was the model, I have no 
doubt. She had, when most enchanted by her passion for Byron, 
—-at the very time when the drama was written — many sources of 
regret ; and he was too keen an observer, and of too jealous a 
nature, not to have marked every shade of change in her appear- 
ance, every moment of melancholy reminiscence; so that, even 
though she might never have given expression to her sentiments, 
still, such -wasTier situation, that it could not but furnish him with 
fit suggestions from which to fill up the moral being of the Ionian 
slave. Were the character of Myrrha scanned with this reference, 
while nothing could T)e discovered to detract ;from the value of the 
composition, a great' deal would be found to lessen the merit of the 
poet s invention.* He had with him the very being in person 
whom he has depicted in the drama, of dispositions and endow- 
ments greatly similar, and in circumstances in which she could not 
but feel as Myrrha is supposed to have felt : and it roust be 
admitted that he has applied the good fortune of that incident to a 
beautiful purpose.' " — Times of Saturday. 

To Mr Galt*s ignorance of the meaning of the word " invention," 
must be added his ignorance of the lady's character, whom 
he affectedly calls " the Guiccioli." She was a good-hearted 
woman, capable of a real attachment ; but she was anything but 
uncomplaining. 

We have no wish, however, to return to the subject of Lord 
Byron. It was with pain we ever took it up, and nothing but 
necessity will induce us to resume it. We admire, in common with 
all the world, the man of genius : we are tired, in common with 
them, of hearing his eternal story : and such glorious times have 
arrived for the whole human race, that we are content . to look 
forward, without caring to think of anything less, except it be the 
objects of this paper. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



France in 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley. 
[Continued.] 
We had intended to make some larger comments upon Lady 
Morgan's book ; but upon looking into it more closely for that pur- 
pose, we are obliged to confess that we have been so wearied by its 
excessive restlesness and flutter, its incorrigible boarding-school 
affectation of talking French, its jumble of every subject, pretensions 
to every knowledge and every slang, and above all, its preposterous 
attempts to reconcile an admiration of the Parisian heroes, and 
an unbounded sympathy towards the species, with J an almost 
weeping anxiety not to be rejected by the fashionable, and a most 
unnatural cutting' of poor chambermaids and badauds, that if she 
had been a littie more feminine in the midst of it all, and not defied 
alike the opinion of enemies and friends, for the sake of this be- 
traying passion to be thought what she is not, we should have 
turned firom her with a smile as we do from a chattering little show- 

us, by pretending to admire what he secretly despised, and praising a speech 
as correct and proper, which he thought ridiculous and uncalled for." — 
Spectator, 

Mr Gait in bis flattering notions of the British public, probably thought 
that this would be considered wise, or at least knowing and harmless ; and 
we fear it would have been so a little while back. One great event has 
effected a marvellous clearing in their moral eye-sight. It is the love of 
truth, that is now thought to he the great and sovereign principle ; and not 
cant and assentation. 

The Spectator has supplied us with more of Mr Gait's sublimities. Be- 
sides being " cartilaginous,*' we find he is " gelatinous," and we forgot to 
mention that dreams have an affinity with cartilage. " There is no account 
^f any great poet," says Mr Gait, alluding to Wordsworth, " whose 

f cuius was of that dreamy cartilaginous kind which hath its being in haze," 
:c. 

'* Are there any symptoms of the gelatinnu* character of the eff'usions of 
the Lrters in the compositions of Homer 7" 

*' Sitting amidst the shrouds and rattlings, in the tranquillitv of the moon- 
light, churming an inarticulate melody, he (Byron) seemed almost appa- 
ritional, suggesting dim reminiscences of him who shot the albatros. He 
was at a mystery in a winding sheet, crowned with a haloy 

We have also a *' diseased crave," a ** mural wreck," "excoriated sen- 
ability," ** maelstrom agitations of remorse," Ac In short, not to deny 
that in any life of Lord Byron entertainment may be found, though the 
subject is now getting tiresome, Mr Galt*s book is stale, disengenuous, and 
absurd* 

• " The writer does not know what inventiou means." — Timet. 



girl in company, and contrived to keep our opinions to ourselves. 
Lady Morgan is really very clever, and passages of her book are 
very amusing; but she is so eternally thrusting herself forward, 
insisting that she knows everything, and begging us to hear her 
speak French, as if hundreds of the clerks in the city whom she 
aflects to despise could not talk it as well as she, that instead of 
allowing us to take her for the patriotic and philosophical per- 
sonage she wishes to be considered at one moment, she will sufler 
us only to think of her in the light she is putting herself into at 
all others, and the one nevertheless of which she has the greatest 
horror; namely, that of a person so conscious of the want of real 
breeding and fashion, as to be eternally claiming a reputation for it. 
Her perplexity between the wish to be thought universal, and the pas- 
sion for being in the mode, is manifested at every turn. If a Parisian 
cockney behaves like a hero, she is anxious to let us know that 
nobody admires him more than herself, and that she sees far beyond 
the artificial distinctions of society; the next moment we find her 
sneering at Comhill and St Paul's Church-yard, talking of the 
" fumes" of the city, and elegantly exclaiming " Ods nausea and 
indigestion I" . which are things she had better know nothing about. 
A politician comes up, and she must know all about politics and 
politeness ; a man of letters, and she must be deep in literature and 
the last new song; an artist, and she is all art, and the darling of 
Denon ; an ostier, and then she must know all about ostlers, and 
say "Bang up," and call a hat ** a castor," and look knowing about 
the " reg'lar" mail-coach, with an eye to being thought above it. 
If the craving for sympathy were uppermost in all this absurdity, 
or if it were nothing but sheer animal spirit. Lady Morgan would 
be capable of merging the consideration of herself in that of the 
many ; and we might still hope for a book that her enemies would 
admire as well as be angry with. But when all the world, at every 
page, are called upon to admire and sympathize with herself, she 
herself being ready at the same time to give up nine-tenths of them 
for the sake of a good word from 2i/etnme d la mode, she provokes 
us to resist her pretensions, and to wish she would keep at home. 
The other day, knowing nothing about the Fine Arts, she wrote a 
book on Salvator Rosa. There was a masterly criticism upon it in 
the Edinlfurgh Review, and the utmost expression of rage and 
contempt which she could bestow upon the critic, was to call him a 
** cockney" and the ** Lycurgus of Bow-Bells." A ** cockney** ynth 
her is the greatest term of vituperation; as if the vulgarest of the 
cockneys were not famous for the same instinct of self-renunciation ; 
or as if the people she hoped to conciliate by it, did not laugh at 
her while they clapped their hands. Was it the people it la mode 
then, who won the Three Days* Battie at Paris ? Was it the 
gens comtne il/aut, the dandies, and the "received?** Or was it 
not the artisans and the journeymen, the unwashed artificers, the 
mere human beings with hearts beating in their bosoms, instead of 
feathers fluttering on their heads, in short, the cockneys of Paris, 
the fellow-citizens of her friend Beranger ? The commonest under- 
standings b^n to be ashamed of being imposed upon by nick-names. 
Lady Morgan, according to her pretensions, ought to have been 
among the first to undeceive them. 

We omit as much of all this as we can, and proceed with extracts 
of the most entertaining passages. 

FiniNiTURE. — On paying our first visit to the Count de Segur, I 
was .greatly struck "Jby finding the stairs of his hotel carpeted ! 
The stairs of a Parisian hotel carpeted 1 1 Our carriage was shortly 
afterwards stopped by a crowd of vehicles at the comer of the Rue 
St Marc; so I amused m^ ennui, by reading the shop-boards about 
me (an amusement to which I am much given.) The first that met 
my eye was " Grand Depot de Tapis." tasked the shopman, (who 
came to the carriage window to know if I wanted anything) if he 
had any English carpets. He answered rather evasively, after the 
Irish fashion, "We have the most beautifiil variety of woollen goods 
recenUy introduced for furniture, and, as for carpeting, we have 
les plus superbs tapis ^Aubissonet les moquettes les plus nouvelles ; 
les tapis Jaspers, les tapis h la f^'enetienne, et les tapis de drops im- 
prime de Ternauw^* 

In short, I found that the looms of Wilton and Kidderminster 
were at work in France ; and that the new wants of civilization 
felt by all the other grades of society, as well as by the highest, 
were originating new branches of industry and ingenuity, and mul- 
tiplying that test of all classes, la classe industrietle. What would 
Madame de S^vign^ or Madame de Lafayette, say to these caipets 
of inany names and textures ? or la Grande Mademoiselle, who 
carried about her scrap of foot-cloth, as a royale privilege, destined 
only to be placed before the fauteuil, — that bone of contention to 
all the potentates of Europe. What would Cardinal de Richelieu 
say to a shop-keeper of the Rue St Denis, with his feet on a rug, 
and his body reposing on piles of cushions; while his Eminence, the 
real King of France, and the dictator of Europe, was obliged, 
amidst all his power, to strew his room with rushes, and was com- 
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pelled to forego the use of foot-cloth and carpet, in the presence of 
the royal puppet whom he governed and despised. These were 
not the proposed ends of the miserable, laborious intrigues, and 
atrocious cnmes, which he mistook for government. They have, 
however, been attained, in spite of all the efforts of him, and of his 
class, to maintain the people in ignorance and in slavery; and 
could he look forth from the tomb, (that truth-telling leveller) the 
memory of his tortuous and bluod-thirsty policy would be still 
further embittered by the spectacle of all the good he had in vain 
laboured to prevent, and by the light it cast on the mean and paltry 
ambition which governed his political existence. 

On every side, and in every street, I found new marts opened 
for the comfort and accommodation of the people, whose diffused 
wealth and wide-spread ease are the fruits of the Revolution, 
which with all its obstacles and all its errors, has advanced, and 
will still further advance, the civilization and happiness of Europe. 
Of these new adaptations to the improved condition of man, the 
bazaars are the most remarkable. There, in a purer air, and under 
good shelter, the purchaser may suit his taste and his purse, from 
one^ franc to a million ; and there, the prince or the pauper may 
furnish his palace or his cabin, with all that luxury demands, or the 
most restricted want may require. 

But though improvement may be traced through all classes of 
society, from the highest to the lowest, there is more of English 
comfort and of Italian taste, more of the real accommodations of 
life, and of the acts which embellish and adorn it, in the residence 
of that class, now distinguished by the epithet " inffustriefk',** than 
among the remaining fragments of the ancient noblesse, or tho 
professional and agricultural population. France certainly was the 
most conventional countrj' in the world ; and even now, from the 
SaUe de Grace (the reception room of the Dauphmess) down to th-j 
iaudis of the Swiss, or up to the clnqui^me etage of the sempstress, 
the same model of furniture still prevails, differing only in the value 
o£ the material, or the art with which it is constructed. The fur- 
niture, de rigueur, is everywhere the same. The pendule of the 
chimney-piece, with its attendant supporters, two flambeaux, flanked 
by as many vases. A canape at the head of the room, a set cf 
choirs r^mented against the walls, a table in the centre, a gue'ridon 
in the comer, while the eternal alcove contains everywhere the 
same formed bed, decked as tastefully with calico at a franc a yard, as 
with embroidered rtuslin at a louis. Such is the salon of the Prin- 
cess, and the lodge of the porter de la vieille rovhe^ — the last classes 
where inno\'ution or improvement ever make their approach. — Vol. I. 
p. 370. 

Mornings at Paris. — Nothing can be more delightful, more 
instructive, more amusing, than our mornings at Paris. One goes 
through a course of literature, science, arts, politics, philosophy, 
ind&shion, touieen courant; laughing, arguing, gossipping, lounging 
on soCds, or jumpins into carriages, running in and out of public and 
private edifices and collections, each in itself a monument or a 
museum, — assistuig (as the French phrase it) at sittings and societies 
for the promotion of 6elUs lettres^ morals, education, agriculture, 
manufactures, religion, and charity, from the royal and accredited 
* Institute, as by law established, to the self-authorised societe philo- 
teck^iffue^ composed ofles en/ans de bonnes lettreso^ both sexes, — or 
to the amateur concert in which a Rossini or a Paer do not disdain 
to bear a part, Thb peripatetic sort of study, this ambulatory can- 
vassing of^obiects, places, and persons is the shortest and pleasantest 
cut to knowledge; and it is a course wliich Paris, and Paris only, 
can afford, among all the capitals of civilized Europe. Busy, pre- 
occupied, money-making London offers nothing appronchin-j to it. 
In this study there are no abstractions, everything is positive and 
tangible. Scarcely an hypothesis can be advanced, but you can lay 
your finder upon the illustration ; and whether you go abroad or 
stay at home, school goes on equally the same. The schoolmaster 
is everywhere in France. In other capitals you mat/ live and learn, 
but in Paris you must. Whether moving or at rest, at home or 
abroad, idle or diligent, dissipated or domestic, I, at least, was sure 
to a(dd to my tiny stock of knowledge without seeking it, and merely 
by giving myself up to the chances of the day as they came. — 
P. 318. 

Ignoranoe of the old Kings and Intelligence of the prf^ 
SENT Populace. — *' What is the use of so much reading ?" said 
Louis the Fourteenth, to his too faithful journalist Dangeau. It is 
an historical fact that this much-lauded Monarch never read Pascal, 
and that though he called the * Telemachus ' of Fenelon " a foolish 
book," he never perused it. To the Due de Marsillac he once 
relied, ^ I hate persons who reason," and the Abb^ Longuenie 
declared of him, that he never read a book in the world, save his 
prayer-book (set Heures) but that he was very learned in ceremo- 
nies : *• that," says the Abb^, ** is his sphere." All that had gone 
before him was lost to him ; for he never opened a work of history ; 
and in his own times, he was himself, in his own eyes, the beginning 
tod the end. It was this profundity of ignorance (studiously main- 
tained by Anne of Austria, and by Mazann, for the express purpose 
of their [>olicy and power) that placed him so abjectly under the 
controul o^ h'b priestly directors. When his Jesuit confessor, Le 
TeUier {xo quiet those periodical scruples which came with indiges- 
tioo afbr his full-fed media nocte) assured him *' that all the goods 
of his subjecTts were his own private property, and that, in taking 
t&em to his own personal use, he only took what belonged to him," 
ht \i^e\ed the dictum, and acted upon it. Alternately the dupe of 
fc» confessor and his mistresses, he hoped to expiate by a timid 



submission to the former, the irregularities which he committed 
with the latter; and supposing that he had secured salvation by the 
draifonadesy he reproached heaven with neglect of his worldly 
affairs, during the reverses of his latter life, and was heard to ex- 
claim, " How, then, has God forgotten all that 1 have done for 
him ?" 

There is now scarcely a porter, a water-carrier, or a commissioner, 
running the streets of Pans, who is not more learned and more en- 
lightened, than this royal patron of letters of the Augustan age of 
France. In every hand there is now to be found a book I Enter into 
the rudest porter's lodge of the simplest hotel, in the remotest quarter, 
and you will discover cheap editions of the best authors, which are 
beyond the means only of the very lowest indigence ; there too are 
to be seen lithographic copies of the historiod pictures of Oerard, 
Gros, and other eminent artists, whose works are instruction under 
the most obvious form ; while the humblest mechanic finds a leisure 
hour for the acquirement of knowledge, if it be only in following 
the amusing experiments of the itinerant professors of physics, in 
the Champs Elys§es. Talking on this subject to a writer in tne * Revue 
Encyclopedique,* he said, " you must come with me to see an illustra- 
tion of your remark, in the person of a self-educated boot-maker, 
who has constructed an astronomical toy of great ingenuity." 

" I desire no better," I replied ; and accordinelv the next morn- 
ing we paid a visit to this Newton of the awl and last. 

The humble dwelling of the self-taught astronomer lay in the old 
quarter of the Louvre, in the Rue des Pretres, behind one of the 
inoht antient and historical churches of Paris (that of St Germain 
TAuxerrois). In passing through this royal parish church, to make 
our egress through a lateral door, we lingered for a moment in the 
choir and uLsles — what a sci-ne ! and what recollections ! The 
t ipestry hangings used for the fete-dleu^ were not yet taken down. 
'Ihe din«^ry ohscurity of its dim religious light, its rude architectural 
forms, and tinsel ornaments, recalled the Wbarism of those times, 
when its bell tolled for the nm^sacre of St Bartholomew, while the 
work of murder wns going on. 

What a contrast between tho peojile of Paris at that epoch, and 
during the f/arricadts which followed, and the present population, 
when one of their lowest class is drawing the attention of 
foreigners by his scientific labours and ingenious inventions. 

Our astronomer was lodged on the second-floor in one of those 
dreary edifices so common in the old quarters of Paris, in which a 
narrow entry and steep flight of stairs lead to many separate apart- 
ments, like the flats of Edinburgh. I was struck by the neatness 
of his little room, and by the ornaments on his chimney : the never 
failmg pendule^ the candlesticks and vases of flowers. Ilis **syst^me 
du monde, mis en action,*^ occupisd the centre. As I do not profess 
to be blessed with a very mechanical head, I shall not attempt to 
describe this instrument, or to criticise its utility. But even to me 
it gave evidence of intelligence, industry, patience, and an inquiring 
mind, which under happier circumstances, might have placed its 
owner on the arm-chairs of the Institut. Where such are the 
amusements of the laborious classes, how vnin and futile must be 
the hope of duping and misgoverning them. — P. 381. 

Promigeniture (By Sir C. Morgan) — In England, the powers of 
the state, however theoretically divided, are, for all practical purposes, 
vested in a pure oligarchy. A close aristocracy of^the titled nobility 
and the greater landed proprietors, monopolize a paramount influ- 
ence in Parliament ; and the King anil his Ministers can do nothing 
without their permission : while the people have little direct control 
over affairs, and are allowed no greater liberty than serves to increase 
their protliictive |:owers as IabL?urers for the benefit of the privi- 
leged consumers of the public revenue. It is a notion, deeply 
engraven in the r.nglishman*s imagination, that the possession of 
land is ^onu^thing very different, and very superior to all other sorts 
of wealth ; and that if to this clai/n to distinction be added a title, 
and two or three generations of ancestors, the possessor is fairly 
privileged to quarter his family on the tithes and taxes of the nation. 
Before this pov/„»r every knee bows ; to it the throne has gradually 
yielded its prerogative, and the people surrendered their rights ; and 
in it is vested ail the substantial authority and real influence, in the 
English scheme of Government. Although the principal part of 
the public business be transacted in the Commons, the Lords (re- 
presented thereby their nominees) in reality decide on all important 
questions, and give the tone and character to public af&irs. In 
France, on the contrary, the rights of primogeniture are abolished, 
aristocracy has scarcely any privileges, and the Chamber of Peers 
is a mere surplusage, a supernumerary wheel in the state machine, 
which complicates without materially modifying its movements. It 
is in vain tnat the executive in creating a peer, dignifies him with a 
title, and confers on him a legislative power ; he is not thereby 
separated from the mass of the people, in sentiment or in interest, 
and the spirit of liberty shows itself in the upper house, with nearly 
as much firmness and purity as in the Cnamber of Deputies. — 
Vol. II. P. 2. 

Wherever the right of primogeniture is acknowledged, there the 
excluded cadets of the great proprietors must be supported by the 
people. It was so in old France ; it is so in England. The 
younger brothers, educated with the future chiefs of their houses, 
necessarily adopt their habits and their prejudices, their turn for 
expense and idleness, and their proud contempt for commercial 
industry. To provide for them, the army and navy, the church, 
the civil service, must be placed at the disposition of the heads 
of the great families ; and to possess this influence the nobility 
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must obtain such a power in the state, as is obviously subversive of 
real liberty and diffused happiness. To keep this body in vigour, 
the laws must be so regulated as to encourage, in a vicious degree, 
accumulation of wealth into few hands, so that eventually the po- 
pulation must be divided into groups, — the extreme rich and the 
extreme poor ; than which, a greater curse can hardly be inflicted 
on civilized man. 

In England, the energies of the people and the success of their 
raanufacturmg and commercial exertions, have tended to control 
and to disguise this catenation of events. The great industrial for- 
tunes raise the condition of the people to the level of the landed 
aristocrat; and as this species of jpropertv is to a certain degree 
gavelled, it returns a large mass ot wealth back upon the middle 
and inferior ranks. But the mischief is still at work, an active 
agent of misery; and it shows itself in all its deformity, in the debt, 
the taxes, and the poor rates, and the deteriorated condition of the 
labouring classes. — P. 6. 



Another Esstractfrom the 3rd FoL (unpublished) of HazUtfi Life 
of Napoleon, 

Masterly and Candid Observations on the Failure op 
Napoleon in Spain. — ^Two thtttgs suggest themselves here from Napoleon's 
failure on this occasion. The first is, the necessity of justice on the 
liberal side of the question. Others may do, and have done, since the world 
began, very well without it: h\x\.we cannot. We have not custom, pre- 
judice, fashion, and a thousand things to eke out imperfections: we 
have nothing but our good cause and our good name to carry us through, 
and we cannot afford to have them fairly called in question. We appeal to 
justice, and by that we must abide. Our adversaries pay us the compliment 
to criticize us severely, and with reason, for we challenge the comparison. 
They who set up no other pretension than the right of the strongest, or of 
prescription, can never be in the wrong while they are uppermost, or while 
the person, if not the act, is legitimate. On the other hand, our smallest 
fault " shows ugly*' by the side of the abstract standard of public good 
which we have fondly erected ; and our most casual departure from this, 
shocks public opinion, and alienates numbers. This is seen remarkably in 
the present instance* Bonaparte, by seizing on a crown that did not belong 
to him, raised an universal hubbub of indignation against him, from one end 
of Europe to the other, which has not subsided to this hour. The reason is, 
he had no traditional right or privilege to plead, and stood or fell by his own 
act and deed. That very crown that Bonaparte wrested from Ferdinand, 
the latter had torn with insolence and perfidy from his father's brow, though 
no more notice was taken of this circumstance than if it had descended to 
him in the course of nature — he has since been the parricide of hberty and 
of his country— no one is surprised or shocked at it, it produces no eflfect, 
because he does not profess to be accountable to any law but his own will, 
and is absolved by his birth from every tie of humanity and justice. That 
which by a received formula sets itself above the law, is also raised above 
opinion. 

Again, if anyone could pretend to govern by dint of mere ability and 
skill, it was Buonaparte, no one ever devised or carried into eifect greater 
or more beneficial designs for his own or other countries ; yet all his 
schemes at last recoiled upon himself, from his not allowing the popular voice 
and wish to act as an habitual counterpoise and corrective to tne deduc- 
tions of reason or the glosses of ambition. No one individual is as wise 
as the whole put together ; or if he were ten times wiser, his wisdom is not 
adapted to their ignorance. The more lofty and extensive his views, the 
less approbation and the more obstacles they will meet with ; and no man 
can stamp the seal of his understanding on the public weal, unless it 
is at first melted with the warmth of attachment and sympathy. It is 
not enough that things are good in themselves: they require time and cus- 
tom to make them desirable; and these will make the worst endurable, 
if the people are enlightened, and judges of the good intended for them. 
Then they have a right to be consulted ; if they are ignorant and incompe- 
tent : then tiiey will spit our improvements back in our face. Truth indeed 
will prevail in the end with fair play, but not by ^Jiat of the will ; and all that 
force can do is to neutralize the force opposed to its difi^usion. Bonaparte 
viewed the matter in too liberal and mechanical a light, and thought that 
nations were to be drilled like armies. His system savoured too much of his 
school-studies. Had he been a metaphysician instead of a mathematician, 
he would not have fallen into this error : but then he would not have 
gained battles nor raised himself to the height he did. There is nothing 
that people resent more than having benefits thrust upon them : it is adding 
insult, as they think, to injury. Our attack on Copenhagen the year before 
was bad enough, and was loudly exclaimed against, but it was nothing in 
vulgar estimation to this aflfair of Spain. We went as open and declared 
enemies, determined to do the Danes all the mischief we could for our own 
sakes. We took their ships from them; we did not pretend to give them 
anythinor in exchange. This was honest and above-hoards Mankind 
above all things hate to be made the dupes of doubtful professions of wisdom 
and benevolence. 

There is another letter of Buonaparte's, of nearly the same date with the one 
above quoted, addressed to Ferdinand, which, if meant to cajole the Prince is 
bad enough : if serious, is still worse. There are expressions in it about Kings 
and the People, truly worthy of his correspondent ; and which could never 
be forgiven in him, but that be afterwards met with enough to cure him of 
this delusion, and that his attempts to pass beyond his proper sphere and 
character were as unavailing as those of the child to leap over its own sha* 
dow. The factitious elevation from which he here pretends to look down 
upon the people, will account for the little resistance he might be supposed 
to expert from them, and the thoughtless provocation he gave them, much 
better than his grave and manly advice to Murat, so as to produce a 
diiect contradiction in terms. His disposition to screen Godoi, and to check 
every spontaneous impulse of popular feeling, are also very bad symptoms. 
But if the intoxication of supreme power so soon turns the head of the 
individual (as it were in spite of himself) what must it do in the course of 
generations, and when the poison is infused into the very blood. But to pro- 
ceed — Ferdinand, uneasy at not being recognized as King by Murat, and 
anxious to pay his court to Buonaparte, set out for Bay onne, whither the 



latter had come on his way to Madrid. This resolution was taken without 
the advice of the council, and by no means pleased the people. He left the 
capital on the 10th of April, having' appointed a regency, with the Infant 
Don Antonio at its head, and reached Vittoria on the I6th. His progress 
was signalized the whole way with every demonslPation of attachment and 
triumph. Some of the inhabitants, in the excess of their zeal, strewed their 
garments on the road where the wheels of the royal carriage were to pats, 
that they might preserve the marks of the joyful event ever after. Sovereigns 
8u beloved can only improve on this homage and testimony of devotedness 
by riding over the necks of their subjects \ On the day that Ferdinand 
arrived at Vittoria, the commission appointed to try Godoi received an order 
from the Regency to stop proceedings against him, and he was soon after- 
wards released, and conaucted to the frontier by Buonaparte's desire. 
Whether it was that the Emperor wished to oblige King Charles by saving 
the life of his favourite, or tliat he thought he might learn important state 
secrets from a man who had ruled Spain by a nod for twenty years ; or that 
he resolved to hold in his own hands all the twisted threads of policy ; or to 
check and mortify the impatience of the peojple for vengeance ; or finally, to 
shew favour to an old proteg^ and tolerably faithful ally. Ferdinand had some 
difficulty to escape from the loyalty of the citizens of Vittoria, who were dig- 
posed to detain him by force among them, till he assured them of the perfect 
good understanding between himself and the French Emperor. On the IStbhe 
received Napoleon's letter, and still, in spite of the remonstrances of his most 
judicious friends, determined to proceed. He left Vittoria on the 19th and 
from Irun sent forward an aide-de-camp of the Emperor's with a letter, to 
say that he should be at Bayonne the next day, if agreeable to his Majesty. 
Buonaparte, when he received the news from his aide-de-camp, could hardly 

believe it. " How !" heexclaimed •' is he coming ? No ! it is not, 

possible !" These words have been quoted to shew that Buonaparte had no 
malice propense, no ill intentions in the business. They appear to me to 
shew the contrary. What ! was France become a robber's cave, that it was 
dangerous for a foreignprince to trust himself in it ? Every man who comes 
into your house puts himself into your power ; but that alone does not give 
you the right to seize upon his purse or person. It is true, it does not 
appear that Buonaparte either decoyed or invited the Spanish Princes into his 
territory ; he merely let them come upon an understanding of good faith, 
and all that he had to do was to let them go hack again. Would that he 
had I It would have had a much less injurious eflfect if he had gained 
possession of their persons by main force, than under a mask of hospitality 
and friendship. — P. 277. 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omnibus rebns, et qnlbnsdam allis.— Olp Sating. 
Of all sorts of things,— and some otheri. 

Montmaur, a famous wit, miser, and epicure, being asked why 
he was " fond of going to other peoples* dmners," answered, ** Be- 
cause the dinners won't come to me. — Atiecdotes Litteraircs. — His 
confessor told him one day, that even with fasting, it was a very 
difficult thing to reach Paradise. " I have no doubt of it," said 
Montmaur ; ** it is a great way to go without eating." 

Talleyrand, who is coming into England as ambassador, is said 
to have originated the famous apophthegm, " that speech was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts.'* On the other hand, Mr Fox was 
of opinion, that the more truth you spoke, the less diplomatists 
believed you ; so that you tricked them by absolute want of trickery . 
And we can very well believe it. 

Ink at Hand. — One evening. Lord Barrymore made a remark 
which transported Anthony Pasquin so much, that he vociferated 
for writing materials to note it down. The former called him to 
order, and asked what he wanted. ** Ink — ink — ^ink, my Lord !" 
he replied, striking his hand on the table. "Do you?" said his 
Lordship : " wash your hands, and then you*ll get a quart.' — 
— Bernard* s Retrospections of the Stage, — [This reminds us of L. 
who said at whist, to a hand " more clever than clean," — ^ M., if 
dirt were tnunps, what hands you would hold I'*] 

Dahlias (now flowering). — The Dahlia was a flower unknown in 
Europe within the last twenty years ; it is a native of the marshes 
of Peru ; it was called after Dalil, the famous Swedish botanist. Its 
varieties at present amount to nearly 600. The most beautiftil 
flowering time of the dahlia is from the beginning of August to the 
middle of October. It is thought to flower best m a poor, gravelly 

soil, and does not require much water. Lady*s Magazine and 

Flora Domestica. 

Amusements of Kings. — The Ex-King of France commenced 
the shooting season in the neighbourhood of Lulworth Castle on 
the first day of the month. — Morning Heraid.^Thw is a mistake : 
Charles's shooting began on the 27th July ; but the birds were so 
strong on the wing, and the fowling-piece recoiled so confoundedly, 
from want of cleaning, that he was obliged to desist. — Spectator, — 
[It was called to mind the other day, in some evening paper, that 
Charles IX, the St Bartholomew King, amused himself with shoot- 
ing his subjects out of a window. His worthy descendant and 
namesake, not being able to shoot men, takes to Idllmg birds. If 
he does not succeed in killing all, he at least cracks their legs and 
wings, shoots their beaks off* or their eyes out, deprives young of 
their mothers, and sends a partridge to grind and torture its 
wounded thigh among the stubble : and this is something. It is 
keeping a Monarch's hand in.] 
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CONSI5TIMO OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



The Poe^cal fTarks of fTtWam Coiltns. 12mo. Pickering. 
This is one of the series of publications, to which Mr Pickering, 
with no unpleasing pedantry, has given the epithet of Aldine. 
Aldus was the great elegant publisher of his day, and Mr Pick- 
ering is ambitious of being thought his follower. He adopts hi^ 
device in the title-page, with a motto calculated to mystify the 
unl e ar n ed, — Aldi Discipulus Anglus ; to wit, Aldus's English Dis- 
ciple. We like this, because we like anything that has fiuth in books, 
or elegance of choice; but inasmuch as originality b a good addi- 
tion to it, we should have preferred a device of Mr Pickering's own. 
Aldus's dolphin is very well done, and threatens in good earnest 
style something invisible in the comer ; but it is somewhat heavy. 
Mr Taylor the printer, a man of liberal knowledge, has a device of 
his own,— a hand pouring oil into the midnight lamp; and Mr 
Valpy has another, not so good, a digamma (the Greek F), which 
looks very like an improvement upon a gallows. It seems as if it 
were intended to hang two commentators instead of one, or the 
parson with his clerk underneath him. Mr Pickering should have 
given us some elegant novelty, combining a reference to old times 
with an allusion to modern advancement. 

The edition of Collins is such a one as the lovers of a poet are 
fond of. There are notes to the poetry (by Langhomc) if not 
always deep, yet loving and abundant. Sir £gerton Brydges has 
fiimished a criticism of the same character : there b a Life to match, 
chiefly dravm from a late one by Mr Dyce, in which the various 
scattered notices' that have appeared since the Life by Johnson, 
have been collected ; and what is best of all, there is, for the first 
time, a portrait. Nothing, to be sure, is said of its authenticity ; 
it is only stated to be ** from a drawing formerly in the possession 
of William Seward, Esq." : but we have love, and are willing to 
take for granted. The portrait is in the poet's fourteenth year, and 
exhilMts, we think, internal evidence of authenticity, being clouded, 
in the midst of its beauty, with a look of pride and passion. There 
is also a thick, stuffed look, in the cheeks and about the eyes, as if 
be had been overfed ; no uncommon cause, however mean a one, 
of many a trouble in after life. We were going to say the *' unfor- 
tunate " poet ; but we dare not say it ; for Collins, though unhappy 
as a man, has not been unfortunate as a poet. A poet's success is 
his inmiortality; a real poet, like Collins, would probably feel that 
he should have it ; and whether this was the case or not, a poet 
lives in his works, — in the thoughts that survive among us. He 
is not the perishable body, but the immortal soul. The misfor- 
tunes of the individual before us ended in hb bequeathing us the 
precious little golden volume, in which he lives and delights us for 
ever. 

We proceed to lay before our readers the notices above mention* 
ed, which are not to be found in Johnson, and which will be read 
by the poet's admirers with intense interest. We have then to offer 
another word or two unon a point, which has not yet received a 
satbfkctory solution. 

The first extract b from the letter of a friend of the poet, who 
knew him at the University ; the next from another, who appears 
to have been a tradesman in Bond street. Collins often spent 
some time in hb house ; and it will be observed in the former 
extract, that he lodged some time in a house at the oomer of King's 
Square Court, Soho. These are additions to our localities. 

*' As he brought with him (for so the whole turn of hb conver- 
sation discovered) too high an opinion (says his University friend) 
of hb school acquisitions, and a sovereign contempt for all academic 
studies and discipline, he never looked with any complacency on 
hb situation in the Universitv, but was always complaining of the 
dullness of a college life. In short, he threw up hb demyship, and, 
^ii^ to London, commenced a man of the town, spending his time 
in all the dissipation of Ranelngh, Vauxhall, and the playhouses ; 



and was romantie enough to suppose that hb superior abilities 
would draw the attention of the great world, by means of whom he 
was to make hb fortune. 

^ In thb pleasurable way of life, he soon wasted hb little pro- 
perty, and a considerable legacy left him by a maternal uncle, a 
colonel in the army, to whom the nephew made a visit in Flanders 
during the war. While on this tour, he wrote several entertaining 
letters to his Oxford friends, some of which I saw. In Londonl 
met him often, and remember he lodged in a little house with a 
Miss Bundy, at the comer of King's Square court, Soho, now a 
warehouse, for a long time together. When poverty overtook him, 
poor man, he had too much sensibility of temper to bear with hb 
mbfortunes, and so fell into a most deplorable state of mind. How 
he got down to Oxford, I do not know ; but 1 myself saw him 
under Merton wall, in a very affecting situation, struggling, and con- 
veyed by force, in the arms of two or three men, towards the parish 
of St Clement, in which was a house that took in such unhappy 
objects : and, I always understood, that not long after he died in 
confinement, but when, or where, or where he was buried, I never 
knew. 

"Thus was lost to the world this unfortunate person, in the 
prime of life, without availing himself of fine abilities, which, pro* 
perly improved, must have rabed him to the top of any profession, 
and have rendered him a blessing to his fnends, and an ornament 
to hb country.* 

'' Without books, or steadiness and resolution to consult them, if 
he had any, he was always planning schemes for elaborate publica* 
tions, which were carried no further than the drawing up proposals 
for subscriptions, some of which were published ; and in particular, 
as far as I remember, one for a * Hbtory of the Darker Aces.' 

" He was passionately fond of music, good-natured and afi&ble, 
warm in his friendships and visionary in hb punuits; and, as loQg 
as t knew him, very temperate in hb eating and drinking. He was 
of moderate stature, of light and clear complexion, with grey eyes, 
so very weak at times, as hardly to bear a candle in the room ; and 
often raising within him apprehensions of blindness. 

*' With an anecdote respecting him while at Magdalen Collie, I 
shall close my letter. It happened one afternoon, at a tea visit, 
that several intelligent friends were assembled at his rooms to 
enjoy each other's conversation, when in comes a member of a cer- 
tain college (Ham|3ton, the translator of Polybius), as remarkable 
at that time for his brutal disposition as for hb good scholarship ; 
who, though he met with a circle of the most peaceable people in 
the world, was determined to quarrel ; and, though no man said a 
word, lifted up hb foot and kicked the tea-table, and all its con- 
tents, to the other end of the room. Our poet, though of a warm 
temper, was so confounded at the unexpected downfall, and so 
astonbhed at the unmerited insult, that he took no notice of the 
aggressor, but getting up from his chair, calmly began picking up 
the slices of bread and butter, and the fragments of his china, 
repeating very mildly, 

^ Invenias etiam disjecti membra poela.' 
(The poet's scattered members shall be found ) 

** I am, your very humble servant, 

« V." 

The next, and no less curious, though less affecting information, 
b that from Mr Ragsdale, the tradesman in Bond Street : — 

" Hb fiither" says Mr Ragsdale " was not the manufieuTturer of 
hats but the vender. He lived in a genteel style at Cliichester ; and, 
I think, filled the office of Mayor more than once ; he was pompous 
in hb manner, but at hb death he left hb af&irs rather embarrassed. 
Colonel Martin, hb wife's brother, greatly assisted his family, and 
supported Mr William Collins at the university, where he stood for a 
fellowship, which, to his great mortification, he lost,and which was hb 
reason for quitting that place, at least that was his pretext. But he 
had other reasons; he was in arrears to hb bookseller, hb tailor, and 
other tradesmen. But I believe, a desire to partake of the dbsipa- 
tion and gaiety of London was his principal motive. Colonel 

* Upon (his passage, tn iadignant remark is made by Sir Egerton 
Br}'dges: — " The vulgarity and narrow-mindedness of this last paragraph 
filled me with indignation and contempt. Id a selfish point of view, Col- 
lins mi^ht, unquestionably, have done belter by binding himself to tiio 
trammels of a profession, but would he have been more an honour to his 
friends and an or-nament to bis country ? Are the fruits of genius he left 
behind no ornament or use to his country T Professional men, for the 
most part, live for themselves, and not for (be world. Who now remembers 
Lord Camden, Lord Thurlow, Lord Rosalyn, Lord Kenvon, Lord Ellen- 
borough, or a hundred episcopal or medical characters, all rich, and famous 
in (heir day ?" 
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Martin was at this time with his regiment ; and Mr Payne, a near 
relation, who had the management of the colonel's sdKiirs, had 
likewise a commission to supply the Collinses with small sums of 
money. The colonel was the more sparing in this order, having 
suffered considerably by Alderman Collins, who* had formerly been 
his agent, and forgetting that his wife's brother's cash was not his 
own, had applied it to his own use. When Mr William Collins 
came from the university, he called on his cousin Payne, gaily 
dressed, and with a feather in his hat, at which his relation expressed 
surprise, and told him his appearance was by no means that of a 
young man who had not a single guinea he could call his own. This 
gave him great offence : but remembering his sole dependence for 
subsistence was in the power of Mr Payne, he concealed his resent- 
me».t; yet could not refrain from speaking freely behind his back, 
and saying he thought him a d — d dull fellow ; though indeed this 
was an epithet he was pleased to bestow on every one who did not 
think as he would have them. His frequent demands for a supply 
obliged Mr Payne to tell him he must pursue some other line of life, 
for he was sure Colonel Martin would be displeased with having 
done so much. This resource being stopped, forced him to set 
about some work, of which his ** History of the Revival of Learning" 
was the first, and for which he printed proposals (one of which I 
have), and took the first subscription money from many of his par- 
ticular friends. The work was begun, but soon stood still. Dr 
Johnson and Dr Langhome are mistaken when they say the 
"Translation of Aristotle" was never begun; I know the 
contrary, for some progress' was made in both, but most in 
the latter. Prom the freedom subsisting between us, we took 
the liberty of saying anything to each other. I one day re- 
proached him with idleness ; when, to convince me my censure was 
unjust, he showed me many sheets of his " Translation of Aris- 
totle," which he said he had so fully employed himself about, as to 
prevent him calling on many of his friends so frequently as he used 
to do. Soon after this, he engaged with Mr Manby, a bookseller on 
Ludgate hill, to furnish him some lives for the Biographia Britan- 
nica, which Manby was then publisliing. He shewed me some o£ 
the lives in embryo ; but I do not recollect that any of them came 
to perfection. To raise a present subsistence he set about writing 
his odes; and having a general invitation to my house, he frequently 
passed whole days there, which he employed in writing them, and 
as frequently burning what he had written, afler reading them to 
me : many of them, which pleased me, 1 struggled to preserve, but 
without effect ; for, pretending he wcHild alter them, he got them 
from me, and thrust them into the fire. He was an acceptable 
companion everywhere ; and, among the gentlemen who loved him 
for a genius, I may reckon the Doctors Armstrong, Barrowby, and 
Hill. Messrs Qum, Garrick, and Foote, who frequently took his 
opinion on their pieces before they were seen by the public. He 
was particularly noticed by the geniuses who frequented the Bed- 
ford and Slaughter's Coffee-houses. From his knowledge of Grarrick 
he had the liberty of the scenes and green-room, where he made 
diverting observations on the vanity and false consequence of that 
class of people ; and his manner of relating them to his particular 
friends was extremely entertaining. In this manner he lived, with 
and upon his friends, until the death of Colonel Martin, who lefl 
that fortune he died possessed of unto him and his two sisters. I 
fear I cannot be certam as to dates, but believe he left the university 
in the year 43. Some circumstances I recollect make me almost 
certain he was in London that year; but I will not be so certain of 
the time he died, which I did not hear of till long after it happened. 
When his health aad faculties began to decline, he went to France, 
and after to Bath, in hope his health might be restored, but without 
success. I never saw him afler his sister removed him from 
M'Donald's madhouse at Chelsea to Chichester, where he soon 
sunk into a deplorable state of idiotism, which, when I was told, 
shocked me exceedingly; and, even now, the remembrance of a man 
for whom I had a particular friendship, and in whose company i 
have passed so many pleasant happy hours, gives me a severe shock. 
Since it is in consequence of your own request. Sir, that I write 
this long farrago, I expect you will overlook all inaccuracies, 
I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 
John Ragsdale. 
" Mr William Hymers, Queen's College, Oxford." 
This Mr Hymers was preparing an edition of the poet, the publi- 
cation of which was prevented by death. 

FVance in 1829-30. B^ Lady Morgan, 2 vols. 8vo. [continued.] 
The Boulevards. — ^Having refused all invitations, we gave our- 
selves up one Sunday evening to the chances of the Boulevards, 
without rudder or compass. ^^ Aujo Boulevards^* was the mot 
(Pordre, " Des Invalids .^" asked our coachman, with an ironical 
smile. 

** Comme vous vdulez/^ we replied, and his volition took us to the 
Boulevards ItaUens^ which he crept through as if by stealth, as far 
as the site of the once fantastic gardens of the author of Fi^aro^ in 
the Faubourg St Antoine, then back again. It was in retracing our 
steps that we paused to make various stations, as the splendid 
moving spectacle before us induced. We observed that many of 
the cheap spectacles^ that amused us so much when we were last in 
France nad disappeared. Even Bobeche and his friend Paillase, 
the moving theatre of Polichinelle, the religious mysteries dra^ 
matized, and the shews and temples of vulgar amusement, more 
fitted for the tretaux of the times of the house of Valois than for 



the present age, were no longer to be seen. The whole bourgeoisie 
of Paris, in their Sunday toilet, were recreating on the Boulevards. 
Friends, lovers, and families of many generations, were gathered 
round bands of ambulatory musicians, and listened to the com- 
positions of Rossini, Caraffa, Pacini, and Auber. Hundreds and 
thousands were seated on chairs and benches, in front of the 
countless and always brilliantiy. lighted coffbe-houses, whose 
splendid mirrors reflect back the light, almost as refulgent as the 
setting sun, which was throwing its last tints on the tops of the 
lofty trees above us. Many were reading the journals, either to 
themselves or to their wives and friends ; others were conversing 
with great earnestness. There was over all an air of sobriety, 
(I had almost said of gravity,) but still of great social enjoyment: 
nor was there one instance of this scandalous and brawling inebriety 
that must always attend a pharisaical observance of the sabbath, 
such as in England closes against the lower classes all the means of 
innocent and wholesome amusement. The narrow and odious 
view of the divine attributes, which leads to our false and illiberal 
policy of interfering with men's private judgments in matters of 
religion, and which clothes our conceptions of duty with a cloud of 
gloom and moroscness, are not alone to blame on this point. 

Much as the upper classes are given to this semi-civiuzed serious- 
ness, they are still more aristocratical, and the legislative gauging 
of the pleasures of the people, and the hypocritical cry of scandd at 
their noisy cheerfulness and amusements, are more attributed to a 
prevalent disdain of the mob, and a total want of sympathy with 
l)umanity, (when placed within the limited circle of bon ton, and of 
what is called respectability), than to zeal for religion. — Vol, L 
p. 397. 

Flowers and Books. — *^ Des fieurs, et des Vwres, FoUa tout ee 
qu^il faut a ma vie /" said the heroic Madame Roland, whose tastes 
were as simple as her mind was sublime. I believe there is no 
other place where such tastes are so well supplied, — where flowers 
and books are so abundant, and so cheaply and so readily obtained 
as at Paris. A book and bouquet are the common necessaries of 
life there ; and the purest of sensual and intellectual pleasures 
are enjoyed alike by the highest and lowest classes, are hw5 withm 
the reach of all. Every street has its stalls of fresh flowers and its 
stands of cheap editions ; and violets and Voltaire are to be had. at 
a price, that would in London scarcely buy a primer or a primrosie. 
—P. 519. 

Public Gardens. An Evening in the Champs Elysees*-^ 
Among the many pleasures which offer themselves in Paris, those 
afforded by its numerous and beautiful public gardens, are, periiaps, 
the cheapest and best. The gardens of^Tivoli, the Luxemberg, the 
Tuileries, the Jardins des Plantes, (I had almost added the Pdre- la 
Chaise) the Champs Elys^es, the Bois de Boulogne, the gardens 
and grounds of the many ro^'al villas in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital, exercise a beneficial influence not only on the 
health and enjoyment, but also on the character and temperament 
of the citizens of Paris. The taste for out-of-doors amusement 
thus engendered, by turning the public from an habitual indulgemce 
of artificial excitements, must favour that chary and elastic tempe- 
rament which developes intellect, promotes an expansive courtesy, 
and gives a habit of good breeding. The common people, alwihvs 
in the presence of nature, are more awakened and alert than t fie 
miserable citizen, of another country, who perpetually pent up in 
narrow streets, or between the four walls of a tap-room where he 
is besotted with intoxicating liquors, has neither food for mental 
exercise, nor organs in a state fitted for apprehension nor reflec- 
tion. 

Strolling out one evening, in the interval between coflee at home 
and assembly at Madame W .*s, we turned into the Champs Elysdes, 
where we were joined by that accomplished and excellent Italian, 

the elder U ni. Chance could not have thrown in our way a 

more desirable companion to share the dolce far niente of the sim- 
plicity of genius, with its enthusiasm, and that love of nature, and 
sympathy with humanity, under all its aspects of enjoyment, which 
are so blended in the highly organized, distinguish this elegant 
writer and amiable man. it was a warm, moonlight evening, suc- 
ceeding to a sultry day — a nigfit made expressly for ice and Italian 
reminiscences. So, after sauntering up the all^e, and some bows 
of recognition received and returned, we agreed to adjourn to 
an illuminated glacier, and took our chairs accordingly, with- 
out the fear of fashion before our eyes, to interrupt our frolic, or 
embitter our enjoyment. In a moment, one of the flying Mercuries 
of the Temple (vulgo, h ^rgon, or waiter) was before us with his 
carte h la main ; and, having ordered the necessary quantum of ices, 
iced-water, and biscuits, to entitle us to the best seats, we gave our- 
selves up without reserve to "the genius of the place." 

A little Luchese, with his squirrel, hearing us talk Italian, claimed 
the rites of compatriotship with you, — ^fbr himself, and for his povera 
festia, and added two very singular figures to our group, which was 
gradually increased by twenty others, all equally odd and charac- 
teristic in their way. The pavilion, lighted up under the shadow 
of lofly trees, formed the background of this animated picture. In 
front, was a band of Italian performers and singers, male and 
female : the harps and guitars, played by the latter, while the violins 
and violoncellos were attributed to the former. The music was 
chiefly Rossini's, and was executed with that feeling which is never 
wanting in the natives of Italy, however rude may be the mere 
mechanical part of their execution. Most of the little orchestra 
joined in singing, at intervals, concerted pieces, from the ** Barbiere," 
** Cenerentola," " Gazza Ladra." The aristocratical fmrt of the 
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audience (such, namely, as coiild afford a chair and a sorbet), were 
in the front ranks, ivhile the light from the pavilion fell on a multi- 
tudinous circle of humbler amateurs, which extending backwards, 
till the moonbeams only, playing between the tunes, just tinged the 
remoter figures, and give relief to their elevated heads and anxious 
feces. Immediately near us, stood a group of workmen, who had 
apparently just left their daily labours at the ^rc de Triomphe, and 
were loitering home to some remote faubourg, when arrested here 
by ** the magic of sweet sounds." Salvator Rosa never sketched 
more picturesque figures. Their red or black caps, worn on one 
ade of the head ; their white sleeves, rolled halfway up their arms, 
which were folded in the attitude that intense pre-occupation loves 
to take, end wb.ich is always so graphic ; and the leathern aprons 
tucked up on one side, gave thein a sort of Lazeroni look and air, 
very foreign to their industrious habits and active pursuits. One 
of them was accompanied by his wife, a handsome young woman, 
with a dress which Teniers would have delighted to paint. She 
had an infant asl^p upon her bosom, and a httle boy by the hand, 
and she leaned against the shoultler of her husband, as intently 
listening as himself to sounds, with which both were evidently 
delighted. Other auditors of the same description, all equally 
orderly and attentive, were scattered round, and a silence prevailed | 
in this heterogeneous assembly, which it would be impossible to ^ 
command in a London or Dublin drawing-room, even though 
Pasta's divine voice were a motive to compel it. A remarkable 
looking old latly, neatly dressed, with a veil thrown back from her 
pale and withered features, was selling **/?/aw/r*,** and little bonnes 
aemhtrft. Her voice was musical, and her manner striking. She I 
stood without the circle, and ofF.Ted us her basket with a suppli- 1 
eating nod. A French gentleman, who had discovered and joined \ 
ns, asked, " Do you remember the * veiled lady,' who used to sing, 
some fifteen years ago, afler nightfall, in the Rue Vivienne ?*' This 
is ail that remains of her. You perceive that her esprUe de dille- 
ttmie gets tlie better of her esprit dt* commerce, and that she is 
thiaking more of Rossini than of selling her wares. 

A si*ene like [this, so replete with enjoyment, so instinct with 
propri'.'ty and decorum, bespeaks a people fiir advanced in genuine 
civiiifiiiion. When will the porter and gin-drinking inhabitants of 
London, will all its vice-suppressing autocrats, and Sunday-cru- 
sades against humble amusement, its fraudulent pretences to mora- 
lity, and its canting boast of religion, exhibit such a cheering spec- | 
tacle of national felicity — aye, and of national virtue too, as is pre- 
sented in the evening amusements of the Champs Elys^es ? — 
Vol II. pp. 272— 280. 

Plil\sures ov the People. — The humbler classes of the people 
of Paris this day thronged the Jardin des Plantes, for which there 
J8 muc\\ facUlty in procuring tickets of admission, as for all such 
establishments in France. It was a jour de fetes, and tradespeople 
and artissins had come here to pass it worthily, by studying the 
Creator in his works, thus collected from far remote climates and 
regions, for their instruction and benefit. Curiosity, indulged with 
order ; surpnse, expressed with na'ivet^; information, sought with 
zeal, — such were the traits of manners obvious in the exterior de- 
portment of the miscellaneous crowds (among which were manv 
military subalterns) who wandered in harmless admiration through 
ptrlerres of the most precious plants and flowers, or paced the galle- 
ries of its unrivalled Museum, with noiseless steps and whispered ob- 
servations Having vibited the Bihliotheque du Rot, several days 

consccuti\ ely, to make extracts from particular books, I always 
(^jserved a common soldier seated opposite me, and similarly occu- 
pied ; he had one of the finest heads I ever beheld ; he was occa- 
sionally joined by one of his comrades, occupied in another room 
like himself. If such be a " specimen of the French army, let 
those who count upon the blind obedience of a brute military force, 
look tojt.*'— P. 4>Gl). 

ViGAVVT LK Brun, THE FRENCH NovELisT. — T expressed a wish 
that he would soon make the dull world laugh once more, lie 
replied with a sigh "at seventy-five yeari of age, wc neither 
lai^ ourselves, nor make others lacgh. And yet," he continued, 
" I renieniber laughing very heartily during the whole rapid com- 
poisttioa of my novel of //Enfun d:i Cornnud ; because it was a 
rifid sketch of many of my town-fellows of C'alais, who, I was 
aware, would recognize themselves. The fault I find with Walter 
ScDtt is, that he neither makes me laugh nor cry enough. His 
heroes, too, are poor creatures. The whole is fine scene painting: 
but Fielding ! I dare not trust myself to speak of him. It is not 
adanration ; it is idolatry that I feel for Fielding.** 

Upon thjs, as upon other occasions, I observed that a flash of 
sjjirit was followed in Le Bnin by a sort of melancholy abstraction ; 
tad I afterwards learned, that the persecutions he had suflered 
from the government had made a considerable alteration in his 
natondlj gay disposition, — P. 474. 

SPI.EXDOCR OF THE LaDIES AT THE CoURT OF HeNRI IV. — At 

the baptism of the son of Madame de Sourdb (in 1594), Gabrielle 
d*£strees wore a dress of black satin, so ornamented with pearls 
and precious stones, that she could scarcely move under its weight 
Sbe had also a handkerchief embroidered for her, to be worn in a 
ballet, for which she engaged to pay nineteen hundred crowns! 
And such was the influence of this example on the women of 
Piris, that they ornamented even their shoes with jewels. — Journal 
^Hfnri IF, In comparison with this what are the embroidered 
ftttklkercbiefij of our modem belles ? 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Haymarket. 

The new drama in three acts, called Ambi^on, or Marie Mignot^ 
which was brought out at this theatre last night, b taken from a piece, 
which b said to have been making a great noise at Paris, and is 
called in the newspapers historical. We regret that we have not 
been able to meet with the original, which would have enabled us 
to say whether or no it has any further connexion with history than 
we are at present aware of, and how fiir the English adaptation is 
more or less meritorious. We recognized our old acquaintance 
Mignot, the cook of Boileau, and fJinon's fiiur friend Marion (here 
called Arieite) de Lorme; but the historical character of the 
remainder, if any, is new to us j and we have not Sevignd and 
others at hand to refer to. 

The three acts contain three distinct portions of the lives of the 
parties concerned, and between each act a lapse of ten years is sup- 
posed to take place. In the first act we are introduced to the 
tavern of A/. Mignot, (Farren) whose neice Marie, (Miss F. H. 
Kelly) a great coquet and ambitious, is doubtfid whether she' shall 
marry Lagardie (Vining) whom she prefers, or M. Modeau, an 
old lawyer, who can make her rich and give her a carriage. The 
worthy cook is not so rich but his niece is a laundress, a trade 
which is here said to have been the original one .of Marion de 
Lorme ; and Marion or rather Ariette (Mrs Glover) is introduced 
as " a lady of a certain character,*' who is at once contemned and 
envied by Marie for the life she leads and the carriage she 
is enabled to ride in. Ariette, who discerns the ambitious temper 
of Marie and loves to mortify it, vexes her with a series of orders 
and complaints about a dress ; and, partly in a fit of pique at this 
annoyance, and partly won by the eloquent arithmetic of Mont. 
Modeau, Marie, though she has just promised her hand to Ltigar^ 
die, bestows it suddenly on the old lawyer. The rejected lover, 
unaware of his misfortune, comes in, and to his horror, and her 
confusion, encounters her about to depart for her carriage in a 
bridal dress. Marie is touched at the moment, but a new taunt 
from Ariette sets her ambitious blood mounting, and with a lofty 
presentation of her hand to the attorney, she marches forth, leaving 
the poor lover's happiness and the curtain falling together. 

In the second act, after the first lapse of ten years, we find 
Madame Modeau a widow, and the Marquis de Dinot, a field-mar- 
shal (Thompson), seeking her hand. This the lady is the more 
willmg to accept, because the Marqub is intimate with Ariette, who 
affects to do what she likes with him; but a difficulty is thrown in 
the way of the union by the King, who does not like his field- 
marshal to marry a laundress; the field-marshal makes the* lady 
very indignant, by doubting whether he can sacrifice for her love 
a blue ribbon which he looks for in the event of his behaving like a 
good boy ; and Lagardie, who has pursued the law for her sake, 
coming back to renew his addresses, is played "^off by'^the 
heartless coquette upon the Marquis's jealousy, till the 
latter resolves upon sacrificing his ribbon, and poor Lagardie is 
dismissed by a Marchioness. In this act is a scene ]|^mirably 
contrived between Ariette and the old Cook, now calamitously 
advanced from his kitchen to be a gentleman-usher. In order to 
f!ct rid of the visits of Ariette, Marie commissions Mignot to let her 
understand that they are no longer welcome; and in order to dis- 
pense w ith Mignot at the same time, Ariette has the same cue 
given her, against her will, to dismiss the cook. The two parties 
go through a ludicrous piece of equivoque, each endeavouring to 
break the matter tenderly to the other, and fancying from their 
remarks, that they comprehend it, till each is suddenly undeceived. 

The second ten years having elapsed, and the curtain of the third 
act drawing up, the old cook, grown much older in appearance and 
mystified in memory, steps forward in grand costume, the major- 
domo of a King. This is Casimur, the abdicated Monarch of 
Poland, who made his appearance in the first act as one of the 
patrons of the beautiful Marie, and who has now opened to her the 
hopes of a throne by a promise of making her his wife ; for the 
Marshal is dead, and Marie is the Monarch's friend. To the 
attainment of this object, by persuading him to remount his throne, 
all the energies of the woman are directed : an ambassador comes 
from Sweden, a power whose favour she looks for : they meet, and 
Marie recognizes in Field-marshal Count Lagardie, her old lover, 
who has become a soldier in the forlorn hope of making an impres*. 
sion upon her, has risen to his rank in Sweden, and who still loves 
her though not with his old ardour. Habit and a loving heart 
have been so strong in him, that he has even rejected a princess for 
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her sake. The proud uroman is affected, but ambition still pre- 
vails, and she rejects him with the intelligence that she is affianced 
to a king. The king however, old and tired of the world, does not 
chuse to accept the offers of his allies for replacing him on the 
throne : Marie tries all her powers, but in vain : she begins to 
fear she shall not succeed, and witli an overwhelming impudence 
endeavours to retain the chance of an union with Lagardie, who 
has now become Viceroy of Livonia, should her projects fiiil. The 
Count's love is by this time wearied out. He rejects her : the king 
goes into retirement; and the miserable woman, who sees the man 
ahe preferred become a sort of king, and about to marry a princess, 
musters up a proud despsur, and orders her carriage off to the Car- 
melites. She faints in the endeavour into the arms of her atten- 
dants, and the curtain drops. 

We must not forget, that in this last act, Ariette de Lorme makes 
her appearance, old, poor, and hysterical, with tears of misery in 
her eyes at one moment, but still laughing at her sister-washer- 
woman, the next. The Marchioness triumphs over her as well as 
she can, but the king finally relieves her, and the piece ends with 
the intimation, that although improvidence and dissipation are 
very bad things for a woman's character and bring her into a fright- 
ful state of degradation, nothing is so bad as hard-heartedness and 
a selfish will. 

The first two acts of this piece are by far the best. The dia- 
logue in them is sprightlier, and the situations more piquant, than 
in the third act. The intellect of it seems to grow old with the 
parties, though still a considerable degree of interest is kept up ; 
but towards the close, a good deal of lopping would be judicious. 
Perhaps it will have been given by the time it is repeated. The 
game of ambition is too long and too violently played. But there 
is great interest in the earlier scenes : it is revived with effect more 
or less throughout : there are many smart turns and acceptable 
political allusions in the dialogue, all of which the audience highly 
enjoyed. The gorgeous dresses of the court of Louis XIV. are not 
unworthy of being mentioned, as increasing the interest of the 
scenes, particularly those of the women, — the heroine's rising in 
grandeur from act to act, from white satin to yellow, and from 
yellow to the most magnificent red velvet. Mrs. Gix)ver in the 
second act is also beautifully dressed, in the style of the Ninons 
and Marion de Lormes ; and she performed excellently well 
■throughout, both in her taunting scenes, and her touching ones. 
We hardly know whether it is the best kind of prabc for Miss F. H, 
Kelly, to say that we have not yet seen her in any part that suited 
her so well. Her arrogant and hard-featured style was perhaps 
scarcely varied enough, but the one engrossing idea of the charac- 
ter may have demanded little else. Farren was excellent 
throughout, particularly in the diminution of his strength as he 
grew old, and the dim perplexity of regret with which he thought 
of his new fineries and his old soups. The head of the old cook 
is pleasantly haunted to the last with dishes and bills of fare. 

We thought, when Boileau was first spoken of, that we were 
going* to have something more about the French wits. Mignot, in 
speaking of his quarrel with the poet, identifies himself with the 
Mignot, whom Boileau mentions in his satires, and who was foolish 
enough, not as an advertisement, but an answer, to print retaliatory 
verses upon the poet's jests on him, in the papers that wrapped his 
confectionary. He found at last that the jests did him good, and 
became reconciled to tliose dreadful puffs. 

Marion de Lorme was a kind of wilder and coarser Ninon, 
and is represented as such in the play. The morale of the piece 
is French throughout-, and modem 'French; but there is something 
at the bottom of it that contains a good lesson, however startling, 
and the audience seemed to think so. A few hisses were heard 
\^heQ the curtain fell, but the applause was reiterated and over- 
whelming. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnibai rebctf, et qaibwdaiii alUs.^OLD SATmo. 
Of ail sorU of Uiingsr-ftDd tome otheit. 



i Tbb King and the Conjuror. — An Irish conjuror and ventrilo- 
quist, by the name of Ray, but who called himself Le Sieur Ray," to 
blarney his countryman, (though he spoke a brc^e thick enough 
to have cut with a knife, as Bowles used to say, J sailed into port 
with us, and divided the market. He cleared more by one evening's 
exhibition than we by three — and won fifty pounds besides, by 
swimming over a river with a rope about his waist. This was the 
impudent dog (the act evidenced his origin) who, exhibiting before 
their late Majesties, refused to perform his grand deception till the 
Queen said cockalorum, in which he pretend^ the charm consisted. 
Her Majesty ihousht the word either difficult or indelicate, and 
declined; but tiie King was so bent upon the great astonishment, 
that he turned round to her good-naturedly, — and said, — ** Say 
cockalorum, Charlotte — say ; cockalorum.'*— Bwwmf* Retrospec- 



[As our readers have now begun to send their communications to this 
department of our paper, or in other and better words, to chat with us, 
it will ia future be more abundant.] 

A Natural Mistake. — A girl seeing it written over inn doors 
" Good stabling and an ordinary on Sundays," thought that the 
stabling was good on week-days, but only ordiiiary on Sie sabbath. 

Mortal Good Benefits of Matrimony. — ^A lady meeting a girl 
who had lately left her service, enquired *' Well, Mary I where do 
you live now ?" — " Please ma'am," replied the girl, with a curtsey, 
" I don't live now — Fm married." 

BoN Mot of La Fayette. — General Sebastiani, talking to him 
of the old and new nobility, asked, *' Do you not think. General, as 
I do, that a fusion between them would be very desirable ?" — ** Oh 
no doubt," said La Fayette, " very desirable; but it should be 
complete ; there must be evaporation." — Ladif Morgan. 

Engush Latin. — A gentleman, dining at a friend's, requested to 
be helped to a potatoe, ** That,** said the friend, ** I think you will 
find very good and mealy.** — " Thank you," replied the guest, tasting 
it " it can't be melior (better)." There is somethmg analogous to 
this joke in the humorous translation of the word ladaer by 
adolescentior (adolescens being lad,) 

Brewing Cannon. — A Spanish gentleman of Irish extracdon, 
coming into England, and reading the language though he did not 
speak It, saw as he passed through Knightsbricke, the words ^ Can- 
non Brewhouse" on the well known house of that name, with a 
cannon over it for a sign. He concluded, that in England the 
founding of cannon was called brewing; and noted it as such in his 
common-place book. 

The same gentleman, seeing Nursery Gardens written up, thought 
to himself, '* What a fine people are these English ! Thev send 
their children out in the morning to breathe the fresh au*, with their 
nurses, amidst trees and flowers! Philosophical and thinking 
people !" 

Zeal for Correctness. — A gentleman asking the way to a Mr 
Vaughan's, was proceeding in the direction pointed out, when he 
heard his informant calling after him, — *^ Sir, Sir .^ The gentlemaa 
stopped* '' His name," added the lover of correctness^ '* is 
H^augan ; but they caiU him Waun." 

Alarming Sequitur. — It is well known that those who go to 
church, in addressing the Ddty, are constantly in the habit of say* 
in^ from the book of Common Prayer : " We have done thoae 
things which we ought not to have done, and have left imdone those 
things which we ought to have done." But Seneca says : ^ Sapiens 
nihil facit quod non debet, et nihil prstermittit quod debet." [A 
wise man does nothing which he ought not, and omits doing nothing 
which he ought.] According to Seneca, therefore, no wise man 
goes to church ! 

Lamai relates in his Lathat/,* or Pleasantries, that a Musul 
preacher declaiming one day against benk (a sort of opium) was so 
much carried away by his enthusiasm, that a paper of that drug, 
which he was accustomed to use pretty liberally, fell from his bosom 
into the midst of his auditors. The preacher, without losing his 
countenance, or manifesting the least surprise, immediately ex- 
claimed, ^ Behold that enemy, that demon of which I speak ; the 
force of my words has terrified him even to flight. Take care that 
in quitting me, he throws not himself upon one of ye, and possess 
ye. — lyiferbelot. — [Similar stories are told of friars.] 

France and England. — A bronze medal has been struck in 
Paris, in commemoration of the glorious events there, and of the 
interest that England has taken in them. The obverse represents 
Liberty holding a laurel branch in the right hand, and a torch in 
the left. The cap of liberty, and various other patriotic emblems, 
are ranged on either side. Over the head are the words ^ All 
Mankind are Brothers ;*' and underneath, *' Peace and Liberty." 
On the reverse is a wreath, which encircles the words, " Paris 27th, 
28th, and 29th of July, mdcccxxx." The wreath is bordered with 
the words, * The French People to the En|;Iish Nation.'— [This is 
tlie greatest compliment ever paid to the Bntish people. We hope 
the time is not far distant, when it will cease to be the only one of 
the kind, and when medals of kings and conquerors will have 
become more curious than ever. In the state of things we contem- 
plate, how painfully absurd will look the heads of common-place 
arrogant individuals wreathed with laurel, and counterpoising the 
figure of a nation !] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. L. S. is informed, that at present no arrangement of the kind he pro* 
poses, is in contemplation. 

The best answer we can make (o the kindness of J. J. W. is to say, that 
he will be very useful to us. 
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OOlfSISnNO OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS PROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Pickering. 



The Poetical fTarki of WUlhrn CoUh^. 12ino. 

[Continued, with concluding Remarks.] 
Thomas Warton furnishes the next information : — 
** I often saw Collins in London in 1750. This was before his 
Sness. He then told me of his intended History of the *' Revival 
of Lesming/' and proposed a scheme of a Renew, to be called the 
•• Clarendon Review," and to be printed at the University press, 
under the conduct and authority of the University. About Easter 
the next year, I was in London ; when, being given over and sup- 
posed to be dying, he desired to see roe, that he might take his last 
leare of me ; but he grew better; and in the summer he sent me a 
letter on some private business, which I have now by me, dated 
Chichester, June 9, 1751, written in a fine hand, and without the 
least symptom of a disordered or debilitated uuderstanding. In 
1754 he came to Oxford, for change of air and amusement, where 
he sUyed for a month ; I saw him frequently, i)ut he was so weak 
and low, that he could not bear conversation. Once he walked 
from his lodgings, opposite Christ Church, to Trinity College, but 
supported by his servant. The same year, in September, I and my 
brother visited him at Chichester, where he lived in the CathedrsU 
cloisters ¥ritb his sister. The first day he was in high spirits at 
intervals, but exerted himself so much, that he could not see us 
the secoQcL Here he showed us an ode to Mr John Home, on his 
leaving England for Scotland, in the octave stanza, very long, and 
beginning, — 

" Home, thou return'tl from Thames." 
I remember there was a beautiful description of the spectre o^ a 
Bian drowned in the night, or, in the language of the old Scotch 
superstitions, seized by the angry spirit ofthe waters, appearing to 
hu wife, with pale blue cheek, &c. Mr Home has no copy of it. 
He also shewed us another ode, of two or three four-lined stanzas, 
called the Bell of Arragon; on a tradition that, anciently, iust 
before a King of Spain died, the great bell of the cathedral of 
Saragossa, in Arragon, tolled spontaneously. It began thus : — 

** The bell of Arragon, they say, 

*' Spontaneous speaks the fatal day." 
Soon aflerwards were these lines : — 

" Whatever dark aCrial power 

•* Commissioned haunts the gloomy tower." 

The last atanza consisted of a moral trandtion to his own death 
and knell, which he called " some simpler bell." I have seen all 
his odes already published in his own handwriting ; they had the 
Biarks of repeated correction; he was perpetually changing his 
epithets. Dr Warton, my brother, has a few fragments of some 
other odes, but too loose and imperfect for publication, yet con- 
taining traces of high imagery. 

" In illustration of what Dr Johnson has related, that during his 
last malady he was a great reader of the Bible, 1 am favoured with 
the following anecdote from the Rev. Mr Shenston, Vicar of 
Sc Andrews, at Chichester, by whom Collins was buried : — " Walk- 
ing in mv vicarial earden one Sunday evening, during Collins's last 
iOneas, I heard a female Tthe servant, I suppose) reading the Bible 
in his chamber. Mr Collins had been accustomed to rave much, 
and make great moanings : but while she was reading, or rather 
ittempting to read, he was not only silent, but attentive likewise, 
eorrecting her mistakes, which indeed were very frequent, through 
the whole of the twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis. I have just 
been informed, from undoubted authority, that Collins had finished 
a Preliminary Dissertation to be prefixed to his History of the 
Rettoradon of Learning, and that it was written with great judg- 
ic^recision, and knowledge of the subject. " T. W.*" 



" The overthrow of Collins's mind (pursues the biographer in 
the edidon before ur) was too complete for it to be restored by 
variety of scene or toe attentions of friendship. Thomas Warton 
deKrihes him as being in a weak and low condition, and unable to 
bear conversation, when he saw him at Oxford. He was aflerwards 
eoofined in a house for the insane at Chelsea; but before Septem- 
ber 1754, he was removed to Chichester, under the care of his 
arter, where he was visited by the two Wartons. At this time, his 
i^trits temporarily rallied; and he adverted with delieht to 
las studies, showing his guest the ode to Mr Home on his leaving 
Rngtond for Scotland. ^During ColUns's illness, Johnson was a 
frequent enquirer afler his healw, and those enquiries were made 



with a degree of feeling which, as he himself hints, may have 
partly arisen from the dread he entertained lest he might be the 
victim of a similar calamity." 

One or two of the short and afibcting letters of Dr Johnson 
relative to his poor friend, may here be repeated : — 

** December 2/^, 1754. 

"Poor dear Collins I Let roe know whether you think it would 
give him pleasure if I should write to hiro. I have often been near 
his state, and therefore have it in great comroiseration." 

**4>nVl5, 1756. 

"What becoroes of poor dear Collins? I wrote him a letter 
which he never answered. I suppose writing is very troublesome 
to hiro. That man is no common loss. The morali^ all talk of 
the uncertainty of fortune, and the transitoriness of beauty ; but it 
is yet more dreadful to consider that the powers of the mind are 
equally liable to change, that understanding may make its appear- 
ance and depart, that it mav blaze and expire.** 

" In this state of mental darkness,'* continues the Editor, •* did 
Collins pass the last six or seven years of his existence, in the house 
now occupied by Mr Mason, a bookseller in Chichester. His malady 
is described by Johnson as being, not so much an alienation of roino, 
as a general laxity and feebleness of his vital, rather than his intel- 
lectual powers ; but his disorder seems, from other authorities, to 
have been of a more violent nature. As he was never married, 
he was indebted for protection and kindness to his youngest sister; 
and death, the only nope of the afflicted, came to bis relief on the 
1 2th of June 1759, in the d9th year of his age ; a period of life, when 
the fervour of the iroaeination is generally chastened without being 
subdued, and when all the mented powers are in the fullest vigour. 
He was buried in the church of St Andrew, Chichester, on the 15th 
on June; and the admiradon of the public for his cenius has been 
manif^ted by the erection of a monument by Flaxman to his 
memory in the cathedral." 

We add two more anecdotes, and an account ofthe poet's fiunily. 
Collins is said to have " felt the n^ect with which his odes were 
treated, with the indignation natural to an enthusiasdc temper. 
Having purchased the unsold copies of the first edition from the 
booksellers, he set fire to them with his own hand, as if to revenge 
himself on the apathy and ignorance of the public." « 

<* A poet, and not to have felt the tender passion, would be a 
creature which the worid has never yet seen. It is said that Collins 
was extremely fond of a young lady who was bom the day before 
him, and who did not return his affection ; and that, purning upon 
his misfortune, he observed, that ' he came into the world a day 
aflcr the fair.* The lady is supposed to have been Miss Elizabeth 
Goddard, the intended bride of Colonel Ross, to whom he addressed 
his beautiful ode on the death of that officer at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, at which time she was on a visit to the Earl of Tankerville, 
who then resided at Upton Park, near Chichester, a place that 
overlooks the little village of Harting, mentioned in the ode." 

Collins*s •* family, which were very respectable, were established 
at Chichester in the sixteenth century, as tradesmen of the higher 
order, and his immediate ancestor was Mayor of that city in 1619: 
his mother's relations appear to have been of a superior condition 
in life. Collins lost his father in 1734, and, on the 5th of July 
1744,, his mother died. He was an only son: of his two sisters, 
Elizabeth, the eldest, died unmarried, and Anne, the youngest, who 
took care of him when he was bereft of reason, married first Mr 
Hugh Sempill, who died in 1762, and secondly, the Rev. Mr Thomas 
Durnfbrd, and died at Chichester in November 1789. Her charac- 
ter is thus described on the authority of Mr Park : ' The Rev. Mr 
Dumford, who resided at Chichester, and was the son of Mr Dum- 
ford, informed me in Au^st 1795, that the sister of Collins loved 
money to excess, and evinced so outrageous an aversion to her 
brother, because he squandered or gave away to the boys in the clois- 
ters whatever money he had, that she destroyed, in a paroxysm of 
resentment, all his papers, and whatever remained of his enthusiasm 
for poetry, as &r as sue could. Mr Hayley told me, when I visited 
him at Eartbaro, that he had obtained from her a small drawing by 
Collins, but it possessed no other value than as a memorial that 
the bard had attempted to handle the pencil as well as the pen.' *' 

The dreadfiil calamity which befel the poet has generally been 
attributed to pecuniary distresses occasioned by early negligence, or 
at least to hid)its of indolence and irresolution which grew upon 
him. His present biographer says, with great appearance of jus- 
tice, that the irresolution was always manifest ; and he attribatet 
the calamity to a weakness 'of mind that was early developed. 
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But whence arose the weakness of mind ? It is desirable for the 
common interests of mankind, that biographers should trace char 
racter and conduct to their first sources ; and it is little to say, that 
a weakness was the consequence of a weakness. It seems clear to 
us, that Collins's misfortune originated in the combmed causes of 
delicacy of bodily organization, want of guidance on the part of 
relations, and perhaps in something of a tendency on their part to 
a similar malady. His fiither, a hatter, is described as being " a 
pompous man :** his sister pushed avarice and resentment to a 
pitch of the insane : the father died, while his son was a boy, the 
mother not long afterwards ; his uncle. Colonel Martin, though 
otherwise very kind, seems to have left him to his own guidance . 
the poet was so delicately organized, that in early life he anticipated 
blindness ; and this ardent and sensitive young man, thus left to 
himself, conscious of great natural powers, which he thought he 
might draw upon at a future day, and possessing the natural volup- 
tuousness of the poetical temperament, plunged into debt and plea- 
sure beyond recovery, and from a combination o£ predisposing 
circimistances, lost his wits. We think it discernible that he had 
his father's pride, though in better taste ; and also, that he partook 
of his sister's vehemence, though as generous as she was stingy. 
We learn from Sir Egerton Brydges,'that notwithstanding his deli- 
cacy of temperament, his shrieks were sometimes to be heard from 
the cloisters in Chichester, to such an excess as to become un- 
bearable. •* Poor dear Collins I" we involuntarily exclaim with 
Dr Johnson : — how much we owe, pity, and love him ! We can 
loVe any man that is generous ; we pity Collins in proportion as he 
has taught us to love Pity herself; and we owe him, in common 
with others, some of the most delightful dreams of our childhood. 
Of our childhood, do we say ? Of our manhood,— of our eternity- 
hood we hope ; for his dreams are fit to be realized in the next 
world. 

** Thy form," says he, in his Ode to Pity, speaking of the God of 
War^— 

'* Thy form from out thy sweet abode 

0*ertook him on bis blasted road, 

And stopp'd his wheels, and look'd his rage away !" 

How did this passage, by the help of the pretty design by Mr Eark 
in Cooke's edition of the poets, affect us, and engage our hearts for 
ever in the cause of humanity I An allegory may be thought a cold 
thing by the critics ; but to a child it is often the best representa^ 
tion of the truth be finds within him, and the man is so fiu: fortu- 
nate who feds like the chUd, We used to fancy we saw Pity's 
house' on the road side, — a better Angel than those in Bunyan, — 
and the sweet inmate issuing forth, on one of her dewy mornings, to 
k>ok into the eyes of the God of War, and turn him firom his 
purpose. 

And dien the golden visions and fountains ! Sir Egerton 
Brydges has some reasonable objections to Dr Johnson's criticism, 
but it is an unjustice to all parties to omit the celebrated musical 
passage, in which the latter has recorded his friend's attachment to 
poetical wonders, and we will repeat it here, for the pleasure of the 
sound : — '' He loved fairies, genii, and monsters : he delighted 
to rove through the meadows of enchantment, to gaze on the mag- 
nificence of golden palaces, and to repose by the water-falls of 
Elysium." 

We do not think with Sir Egerton Brydges, that Collins was the 
founder of a new school. He was of the school of Spenser and the 
Italians; but he was a true poet in that school. . What he did well, 
was exquisite, — the very morning touches of Apollo's lute ; what 
he mixed up with it of obscurity or common-place, was owing to 
indolence. We agree with Sir Egerton in thinkmg little of the 
Ode on the Supentitiom of the Highlands^ and that the stanzas pre- 
tended to be recovered are spurious. 

Had Collins married and had a family, or been compelled to 
write not only for himself but others, it is probable that the mor- 
bidity of his temperament would have been spared its fiital conse- 
quences : the necessity of labour might have varied his thoughts, 
and sympathy turned his very weakness into strength. A good 
heart can hardly be conscious of belongii^ to many others, and not 
distribute itself, as it'were, into their being, and multiply iu endu- 
rance for their sake. But Collins might have had such an opinion of 
his disease, as to think himself bound to remain single. It does 
not appear to us, that the greatest understandings, through whatever 
dangers they may pass from excess of thought, are liable to be 
finally borne down by it. They seize upon every help, and acquire 
the habit of conquest Bpt we suspect Collins to have been not 
only of a race overstocked with passion , but a spoiled child, habi- 
tuated to the earliest indulgence of his feelings ; and the infirmity 



may have become so strong for Him as to render such a piece of 
self-denial at once the most painful and most reasonable of his 
actions. We retire with reverence before the possibility of such a 
trial of virtue; and can only end with hoping, that the spirit which 
has given such delight to mankind, is now itself delighted. 



Bernard's Retrospections of the Stage, 2 vols. Colbum and Bentley. 
[Further Extracts.] 

A Lord and Bishop. — At Londonderry our fortnight's perfor- 
mances were got up by subscription, and the first and noblest was 
the Bishop of Derfy, Earl of Bristol, brother of the husband of the 
Duchess of Kingston. He was a great patron of theatricals, and 
his favourite conversation was upon the London stage. He was 
very fond of contrasting the merits of its then popular performers 
with those of a school which had passed away. Being pleased to 
take particular notice of me, I had opportunities at his own table of 
estimating his talents. A more agreeable companion I never met- 
with, nor a more well-informed man ; and I have no doubt he was as 
liberal as he was intelligent ; but what qualified him to be a bishop, 
more than his competency to spend eighteen thousand a year, I 
never could discover. The Earl was a great bon^ivanty and the 
relaxations he indulged in called for certain invigorations to balance 
the account. But his constitution was like a dilapidated building, — 
continual repair only preserved the form, whilst it added nothing to 
the strength. His physician had advised early rising, and a walk on 
the ramparts, as the best bracers, or, in case of unfavourable 
weather — ^a cold bath ; and for some time the Earl had adopted and 
been benefitted by such means. He had am Irish giant for a valet, a 
fellow as muscular as he was tall, who had been in his service many 
years, and discharged the duties of waking him in the morning, and 
waiting on him to the ramparts or the bath. One morning the 
Earl felt very drowsy (having not long been in bed) and told Teddy, 
when the latter disturbed him, to beeone. " Plase Sir," said the 
servant, " I know it rains, very well ; but if your honour won't 
walk, you can take the b^th, you know." The Earl however, would 
not nse at all, and Tedcty quitted the room. At breakfast the 
former felt unwell, and attributing it to his non-compliance with his 
usual custom, blamed his domestic for not compelling him to 
bathe, whether he wished it or not, knowing that such an act was 
conducive to his master's health. 

" Teddy," said he, " you know what benefit I have derived from 
bathing ; and you know very well, that when a man is inclined to 
sleep, he'll sacrifice anything to enjoy his bed. Another morning, 
when you find me unwilling to rise, take me up in your arms — you 
are strong enough — and carry me to the bath I" — " Very well. Sir," 
said Teddy, " I'll remember." The following morning, it rained 
again, and Teddy, true to his duty, came into the Earl's chamber, 
and awoke him to take the bath ; but his master was as little inclined 
to rise on this occasion as before, and moreover felt displeased at 
being so hastily summoned from a beautiful pantomime that was 
performing in the playhouse of his brain. But Teddy was not to 
be put off or got rid of, and insisted on his getting up. " I tell you 
I shall not rise this morning. Sir," smd the Earl. " But you must 
rise.'* — " Must I get out of the room, you rascal !' — " By the 
powers, I'll do no such thing." — ** Am I not your master ?" — 
" Don't I know it's for your health ?"— *«;i command you. Sir !"— 
** Yes, — but plase your Grace, you are either not awake now, or 
you are not sinsible of what you are saying; and if I let you slape 
now, don't I know very well that at breakrast you will be scowlding 
me again, as you did yesterday ? So, come along, my Lord, 'tis no 
use your kickmg and bawling; you must come and bathe yourself.** 
saying which he quietly took the Earl up in his arms, as he would 
have done a lapdo^, and carrying him to the tub, plumped him in it. 
The latter, knowing it was no use to struggle in such a situation, 
when the shock was over, called for soap and towels. 

At breakfast, the Earl was rather gloomy, and could not acquaint 
the fiimily with the cause till Teddy came in, who, nodding his head 
and rubbing his hands in ^eat elee, approached him, and said, 
" Well, my Lord, I managed to wahe you this morning I" At these 
words, said he to me, my features relaxed, and I could not deny the 
poor fellow the approbation he expected. — Vol. I. p. 362,; 

Involuntary Horsb-steauno. — If the Irish are to be distin- 
guished as a convivial and a musical, they must also be noted as a 
circumlocatory neople. Observing one day an unusual commotion 
in the streets of^Derry, I enquired of a bystander the reason ; and he, 
with a mellifluous brogue, replied in Uie following metaphorical 
manner. "The rason, sirr? why, you see Uiat Justice and little 
Larry O'Hone the carpenter have been pulling up a picture-frame at 
the end of the strate yonder, and they are going to hang one of 
'Adam's copies in it."— " What's that ?"—** Why, poor Slurdock 
O'Donnel !"— " Oh there's a man to be hung ?"— " Do they put 
up a gallows for any other purpose ?" — " What's his offence ?" — 
** No offence, your honour; it was only a liberty he took." — " Well, 
what was the liberty ?" — ** Why, you sec, sirr, poor Murdock was 
in delicate health, and his physician advised that he should take 
exercise on horseback ; and so, having no horse of his own, he 
borrowed one from Squif e Doyle's paddock, and no sooner was he 
on its showldere than the devU put it into the cracher's head to go 
over to Killogreen cattle-fair, where he had a good many acquaint- 
ances ; and when he was got there, Murdock spied a friend at the 
door of a sheebeen-house, and lefb the animal grazing outside, 
whilst he went in to have a thimble-full of whiskey ; and there, you 
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see, they got frisky, and had another, and another, till poor Mur- 
dock went to slape upon the binch, and when he awoke up, he found 
the cracher gone, and his pocket stuffed full with a big lump of 
money." — ** In short," said I, " you mean to say he has been horse- 
stealing '/" — ** Why, sirr,** he replied, stammering and scratching his 
head, " they call it so in England !** 

RossiGNOLLE THE VsNTRiLOQUisT. — This person was the most 
wonderful of all the species which in my experience have flooded 
the stage. His ability lay not in simply imitating the human voice, 
(the common province of ventriloquists, and the most attainable) 
but those of all birds and beasts, and all noises, whether natural 
or mechanical. It was difficult to say which was most to be ad- 
Doired in his organ^ts astounding power, or its minute liquidity ; 
for he could give you as correct an idea of the sawing of a huge 
piece of timber, as of the song of a linnet. 

His entertunment was divided into three parts, with two appro- 
priate scenes, which he carried with him : the fint represented an 
aviary and menagerie, in which he personated the keeper, and as he 
u>proached every animal or bird, mye its distinct growl or whistle ; 
the next was the interior of a worashop, in which he pretended to 
be making a box, and imitated the sounds of all the implements 
employed. These were rendered characteristic by his dress, and 
somewhat humourous, by his broken English exclamations. But 
the third, and perhaps the most extraordinary scene, was his per- 
formance on a violin without strings, of a variety of difficult music 
Here the illusion exceeds conjecture ; and, what to me was more 
delightfol, all Plymouth came to partake in it. 

Kossignolle was a fellow of very humourous ideas ; he met with 
adventures in all quarters of Europe, which it was his sole amuse- 
ment to recount. Among the number, one that occurred to him on 
the road firom Exeter to Plymouth was not the least whimsical. 

He had taken his place in the night-coach, but by mistake or 
connivance was expelled to the outside. The night was very 
dark, and soon afler the coach set off, it began to rain, which, in 
regard to Devonshire, is to say that the water came down like a 
cataract. Being neither provided with great coat jior umbrella, he 
naturally envied the situation of those who sat under him. To 
desire their comfort, was but another throb with him to endeavour 
to obtain it ; and in the depth of his roguery therefore, as well as 
distress, the resolved upon the following expedient He was the 
only passenger outside, and his location l^ing the dicky, the coach- 
man at the other extremity of the vehicle was incapable of " peeping 
through the blanket of the dark " upon his doin^. He pretended 
to hug and hush a child in his arms, whose fretful whine he com- 
menced abd increased, till it cut the drums of the other passengers' 
ears like a razor. Two of these persons happened to be females, 
one of whom was a mother, and tne other expected to be. They 
instantly exclaimed, " Dear me ! there's a poor child on the roof, 
in this rain ; let's take it in." The males, as gentlemen and Chris- 
tians ; were compelled to acquiesce ; so down went the sash, and 
out went a lady's head and shoulders to address RossignoUe. — 
" Here, my good woman, give me the child." — ** No, no !" said the 
latter, imitating the voice of a female ; " mine littel dear Adolphine 
sal not go from her mamma" and then he commenced another 
series of soprano notes (interspersed with a number of basso hush- 
a-byes) more intolerable than the former. ** Good heavens !" said 
the humane female to her companion, ** it's a barbarous French- 
woman ! she'll kill the poor little thing." Then leaning out of the 
window aeain, ** Give me the child, good woman, will you ? t will 
catch its death ! Here, coachman, stop, stop 1" — ** Stop, ma'am !" 
said Jehu, ** bless your soul ! did you ever near of sich a thing in 
sich a rain as this Y And if I did stop, the young un on the dicky 
would frighten the cattle." 

RossignoUe now pretended to get into a passion with the child 
and scold it ; at which the women opened upon him ; the gentle- 
men swore ; and between the squalling, growling, screaming, and 
direatenins, a delightful tumult ensued. The dialogue, as he des- 
cribed it, Uien ran in the following manner ; — 

Child, gqualiinff-—'' Ya, ya !" 

R^tts^rnoile^** Hush, hush, child, child !" 

Women within — *^ Don't use it so, good woman." 

CMld — " Ya, ya, ya I" (a crescendo). 

RouignoUe — ** You von littel devel ; you cry so much." 

Wamm-^** There's a brute, Mr Wiggins !" 

GeniUman — *^ All owing to the French Revolution." 

CAt«— "Ya,ya,ya!" 

CoacAman^*" Steady, Betty, steady I" 

Ro$tigMdle — ** You are one littel dam child !" 

Women — ^" What does she say?" 

OWW— "Ya, ya,ya!" 

BjomgnoUe — ^ Won't you be hush ? I trow you away." 

Women—** Oh, you wretch !" 

CAi«— "Ya, ya,ya!" 

RomgnoUe — ^" Dere, den ; cot dam ! lie in the poodle 1" 
Here, suiting the action to the word, he made a noise as if he had 
actually deposited the infant in a ditch, the cries of which grew 
fainter as the coach drove on. The uproar that now ensued in the 
vehicle would have done credit to a St Giles's watch-house on St 
Patrick's da;^. The women yelled, and the men thumped the roof 
with their sticks, and swore out of the windows. ** Stop, coach- 
man, stop! murder, murder; she's killed the child, she's thrown 
it in the ditch, will you stop, coachman ?" — " In three minutes, 
ma'am," he replied, " to change horses." — ** But there's a child 



lying on the road?" — " V\\ send some one from the inn to pick it 
up, ma'am ; I mustn't lose time between the stages." 

The torrent of abuse now turned upon the coachman; and one 
of the passengers, who was a lawyer, swore that if the child died, 
he would prosecute the former for manslaughter, and the mother 
for murder. 

On arriving at the inn, RossignoUe jumped down and ran into 
the kitchen to dry himself. The house was instantly thrown into 
confusion : the Frenchwoman was ordered to be seized, lanterns 
were lighted, and a party set off to retrace the rcMui, headed by the 
humane lawyer. No infant, however, was to be found; and afto 
groping about till they were all thoroughlv drenched, thev 
returned to the inn. The lawyer was then told that the French 
woman had made her escape, and that another gentleman had 
taken his place in the coach, wiiich was now out of sight. — 
Vol. U. p. 324. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnibus rebiu, et qalbotdam uIIU.'-Old Satino. 
Of all 8ort4 of thlngir-and some othen. 



An Agreeable Thought. — A bee amongst the flowers in 
is one of the cheerfullest objects that can ^ looked upon. Its li 
appears to be all enjoyment : so busy and so pleasecL — Paiey^ 

How TO Wash a Blackamoor White. — " Among other things 
he [Sir W. Penn] and the captains that were with us, tell me that 
neffroes drowned looked white and lost their blackness ; which I 
never heard before." — PepyiB Diary, 

Zesjl for Justice. — A court of justice being very noisy, the 
Judge called out for silence. It is very strange, said he, that the 
officers cannot keep silence. Here have we been judgine I know 
not how many causes, and it was impossible to hear one of them. — 
Menage. 

Value of III Health. — A man, named Martin, who had been 
sentenced to death, in France, was respited for much longer than 
the usual time, owing to the bad state of his health, — the officers 
of the prison having officially stated '' that his life would be endan- 
gered by bringing him out to execution I" — Scotsman, — [Bacon tells 
us (if we^remember), that a man who was brought before his father 
the Judge, to be tried for some capital offence, cried out, pointing 
towards him, ** I beseech ye, good people, have an eye upon that 
man ; for I go in fear of my life, because of him."] 

Allitbratiox. — Dr Parr, when in a playful mood, appears to 
have been fond of alliteration. Speaking of Warburton and Hurd's 
publication against Hume, he calls it *' an impertinent, impotent, 
impudent book." He characterises Hurd as a "prim, priggish, 
proud priest," and Porteus as "a poor paltry prelate, proud of 
petty popularity, and perpetually preaching to petticoats." — 
Barkers Parriana. — [This reminds one of the &mous Latin poem 
of several hundred lines, entitled Pugna Porcomm, every word in 
which begins with a P. We remember only the first line. 
Plaudite, porcelli, purcorum pigra propago.] 

One of the French Patriots. — We made acquaintance with 
our washerwoman (young and very handsome), whose brother was 
wounded on the Tuesday. — ^— and myself went to visit him : 
we found him in bed, reading translations of English novels, and 
the French papers. He expressed himself as highly gratified by the 
mark of interest thus shown by strangers in his mte, and in fact 
evinced most unequivocally that we had paid him the most grateful 
compliment we could possibl^r have imagined. The fact that the 
English people sympatnised with him seemed to ^ve him exquisite 
delight. — Correspondent of the Ed'aminer, — [Mane Mignot should 
have lived in these times. She would have found that she might 
be a washerwoman, and have illustrious kinsmen too. What times 
thev are ! Here is the brother of a washerwoman reading politics 
and polite literature, and told, as if he had been a prince, and had 
an ambassador sent him, that the English people sympathised with 
his heroism. And the best of it is, he is told truly.] 

Majesty and Breakfast. — Madame de Stael, — so runs the anec- 
dote,— was walking with the late King, then Regent, in Carlton 
House Gardens, when the Prince, in his most condescending man- 
ner, asked her to breakfast for the next day. **M! mon Dieu,'' 
cried the author of Corinne, "I can't have that pleasure; I am 
engaged " The Prince withdrew his arm, and the unlucky Baronne 
never received another courtesy nor another invitation I — Spectator, 
— [Perhaps she considered herself the lucky Baronne, and did it on 
purpose. A stonr to that effect has been told, on good authority, 
of the late Sir Philip Francis. Times are now mended. Wits no 
longer breakfast upon compulsion, nor Kings think it dignified to 
be sulky. William IV asks a man to dine with him ^ if fife has no 
better engagement," and the Sang of the French did the same the 
other day to the Mayor of a country town. The conduct of the 
late King, here described, puts royalty in no better light than that 
of the idiot mentioned by Johnson, who when anybody would not 
do as he pleased, used to say he would go and lie all night on the 
bridge."] 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 



This Evening will be performed, (21st time) a Farce, in Two Acts, called 

A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 

Baronett Louisburg, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, 

Catherine, MrsHUMBY, 

Augusta Polinsky, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Villagers, Mesdames (JaJlot, Coveney, Barnett, E. Bamett, Johnson, 

Lodge, &c. 

Ferdinand Lonisburff, Mr VINING, 

GusUviJs Gundershoff, MrWEBSTER, Paul Parchwilz, MrWILLIAMS, 

Leonard, Mr LODGE, Carl, Mr BISHOP, George, Mr COATES, 

Villagers, Messrs. C. Morris, Cooke, Barnett, B. Barnett, V. Web»ier, 

Moore, ftc. 

After which, (3d time] a Drama in Three Acts, called 

AMBITION} OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 

[A lapse of about Ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 

Marie Mignot, (Mignot's NieceJ Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Arictte Delorroe, Mrs GLOVER, 

Marie Mignot, (^Mignot^s Daughter) Mrs ASHTON. 

Female Guesu, Mesd. Coveney, ,GaIlot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 

lidge, &c. 

Casirair King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinot f Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON. 

Lagardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeau, Mr WILLIAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINDAL, 

Mignot, (a CeUbrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 

Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 

V. Webster, &c. 

To conclude with (30fh time) a Petite Comedv, in Two Acts, called 

SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 

Madame Gilderiand, Mrs GLOVER 

Angeliqiie, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER' 

Von Grotius (a Uwver) Mr W. FARREN, 

Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 
Poppinoflr, (a Game Keeper,) MrWEBSTER, 

Miss Paton is engaged at this Theatre, and will appear on Tuesday next. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Haymarket. 
From the long ryn it has had, we expected to find Oari a better 
piece than it b, in point of writing. But it has its merits, and those 
of a very popular kind, — appeals to the strongest domestic feelings ; 
and the beautiful air of Home, Sweet Home, is worth going to hear, 
though for the hundreth time. If we lived near the theatres, we 
should infallibly go in of an evening, though it were sLx tfmes in the 
week, purely to hear songs of this kind, or to see a favourite scene 
and go out again. In some of the great theatres in Italy, the 
audience converse and play at cards in their boxes, as they would 
at home, and only attend to the stage when some favourite air is 
to be heard. We can understand this ; but we would rather lounge 
into the playhouse out of a real home, see and hear what we liked, 
and so leave it. We should not have southern pliancy enough for 
the other custom. Who could suddenly muster up an enthusiasm 
of joy for a lively song, after discussing politics in a box ? or turn 
from hard-hearted whist to shed a tear ? 

Clari is made up of the story La Roche, and of the play-scene in 
Hamlet. The father, however, in that story, coming to seek his 
daughter with a hand-organ, and awakening her remorse by suddenly 
striking up a native air before her window, is better than anything 
in the piece before us. The father in the latter, indeed, is the worst 
thing in it. He goes beyond the proper limits of the paternal 
character, mistakbg his unyielding self-love and resentment for 
virtue; and Mr Williams, who performed the part, aggravated our 
difference of opinion with him, by bellowing in alto, like a small 
bull stinted in his growth. The play-scene is well contrived, with 
the despairing interruption of the heroine, and her prostration on 
the ground ; and the scene of the waiting-maid nodding to sleep 
with a song on her lips, is pleasant. Mrs Humby does it with success, 
though her acting is a little hard, and wants shading; we mean a 
little more delicacy of bye-play and variety of feeling. But the song of 
Home is the charm. We hail it the first time, and we are glad to 
hear it again afterwards, and rejoice when the air is repeated by a 
flute, or heard remotely in the marriage festival. The sound of 
that festival in the distance, while the poor giri at her father's door 
is listeniai in anguish, is extremely effective. We could go on pur- 
pose to hear that alone. Mr Bishop is said to have stolen this 
diarming air from Sicily. If he did, it was a divine theft. He has 
our full permission to dive again, like Alpheus, and steal more. 
The accompaiiiinent, we presume, is his own, and it is worthy of it. 
Those sustained shakes of the flute here and there, sound like the 



voice of the nightingale, in the village of which we may suppose the 
song to be speaking. 

Critics, whose business it is to look closely, ought to dt in 
the pit. We sinned against our will last night in sitting in 
the boxes, where neither the looks nor the tones of Miss 
TuRPiN could well reach us. What we cotild not properly 
estimate, therefore, we are bound to hope the best of; but 
we may take this opportunity of protesting against a fault, so far 
from peculiar to thb young lady, that it is one of the commonest in 
the profession ; namely, that of loitering upon an air, — of dragging 
the words, and forcing the orchestra to drag with .them, till the 
proper measure of it, and the whole character of the melody, are 
seriously injured, sometimes quite destroyed. Kow the more beau- 
tifid an air is, the less it ought to be treated in this way. We 
might as well repeat a fine saying, with all the good taken out of it; 
or in order to give a notion of the walk and gait of a beautiful 
woman, lag as if we were lame. It is a received error too 
on these occasions, to destroy the measure of the cadence, and 
turn the closing bars into a mere preparation for a shake; and 
if the singer shake well, she or he thinks that all is right, and the 
audience have been led to think so too : whereas with equal reason 
might a person misrepresent a fine speech composed by another, and 
then, by way of making amends, fall to shewing us how well they 
can chatter their teeth. If we were a musical composer for a 
theatre, there is nothing we would more insist upon, than attention 
to the measure. It is what form, and the flow of an outline, is to 
drawing. A painter might with as much propriety lengthen the 
figure of the Venus de Medici into lankiness, and then present it to 
us for the finely-turned original, as singers in general drawl over 
their airs, and destroy the charm of their movement. 

We advert to the new piece again, merely to say a \»^ord or two 
on the character of Mignot the father. On turning to Boileau 
(Varionmi, Paris 1819), we are reminded, that it was a pamphlet of 
Cotin's against that poet, and not verses, in which this indignant 
pastry-cook wrapped up his biscuits, out of revenge. Goileau had 
introduced him in one of his satires, as a man of very dangerous 
pastry. Probably the poet, who had a weak stomach, laad suffered 
from it. 

The following is a note on the passage in the edLtion above 
referred to: — 

*' Jacques Mignot, cook and pastry-cook in the Rue d.e la Harpe, 
chief-cook to the king, and yeoman of the mouth to the queen, 
indignant at being called a poisoner, laid his complaints before the 
judge, who laughed, and exhorted him to do the same. Mignot, in 
revenge, wrapped his biscuits in the sheets of the Crftmgue D/iin- 
t^ressee, a pamphlet written by Cotin against Boileau. This was 
the happiest expedient that had yet been found for bringing Cotin's 
writing into circulation. Boileau often amused himself >vith buying 
these biscuits.*' Mignot, finding the advertisement so useful, grew 
reconciled to the poet, and was content to have been laughed at. 



The Literary Editor. — In the Literary Gazette lately appeared 
an elaborate criticism, to prove that a fooUsh Play on the subject 
of the *' Gunpowder Treason'* was not written bv Shakspeare. 
We highly admire the arguments of the Critic. We think thev 
amount almost to demonstration. In the same spirit we shall 
endeavour to show, that the popular ditty of " One a penny, two a 
penny. Hot Cross Buns,'* was not written by Sir Philip Sidney, to 
whom it is generally imputed. We also explode the vulgar notion 
that " Hush-a^by Baby," owed its popularity to Waller, or (as Mr 

J n itiil thinks) to Denham. What a great author really did 

not write, is in some instances almost mathematically to be proved. 
But as to what he did write — why, really, when we see such a 

critic as Mr J n himself imposed upon by a Sonnet of Shak- 

speare's which he took to be a modem composition (and he uhu very 

lately near doings the same to a Sonnet of Aiilton's, till Mise 

informed him better), it becomes a point of modesty to be alow in 
deciding. Authors may write below themselves. The Editor of 

the Z/— — y G e can not. — Ejpaminer. [Jerdan haa at 

length done a clever thing. He has got somebody to write 
grammar for him. We hope he will persevere, cautioning 
his friends, however, how they confound themselves with his past 
literature, otherwise we shall be under the necessity of endangering 
the sides of the town by some retrospections. We still recognize 
his hand in '* music, redolent of the green leaves," &c. Music 
redolent ! Odoriferous crotchets I] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
T. A. is received. 

Will B. N. E. C. K. explain bis views more particnlarly, and favour us 
with a specimen ? 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1830. 



NATIONAL CHARACTER. 



The Regent Duke of Orieans conyersing with a stranger, 
asked hnn, what were the difierent characters and distinctions 
of the various nations in Europe. " The only manner in which 1 
can answer your Royal Highness is, to repeat to you the first quest- 
tioos which are asked among the several nations in regard to a 
stranger who comes among them. In Spain they ask. Is he a noble- 
man of the first rank? In Germany, Can he be admitted into the 
Chapters? In France, Is he in fiiYour at Court? In Holland, How 
much money has he ? And in England, Who is that man ?" — Aih^t' 



Times are changed; it is curious to see in whose favour, — 
certainly not in England's. The first answer in all countries now, 
would be the one here ghren to EngUuid, ''.Who is that man?" 
because all countries are now interested in strangers, as much as we 
used to be. But in Enghmd, the generation at present in posses* 
wm would infidlibly ask, " Is he of any consequence?" meaning is 
he rich or in power. So that we. have succeeded to the character- 
istics of DKNiey-loving Holland and old servile France I In new 
FnuMe the question would be, ^ Is he a Liberals" We know not 
what the rismg' generation in England would say: we suspect 
aomethii^ very difierent from their fiithers. Nay they do say it; 
and we shafi spee^hly see the ei^. We are of opinion, that the 
rinng generation in England are disgusted with the meanness and 
serviHty •ftiieur predecessors. They read more) they have had the 
exan^es of the others to avoid; and no persons are more Iftely to 
cKier, than clever children with foolish parents. 



HOURS OF STUDY. 



The student, who wishes to learn from the examine of great 
scholars, what distribution of his time will insure the most rapid 
acquisition of knowledge, will be sadly perplexed by the contra- 
dictory habits of modems equally illustrious. 

Gibbon was a decided enemy both to nocturnal and antelucane stu- 
cfies; yet we find he wrote the last words of his I£story between the 
hours of eleven and twelve at night {MkeelUmewi fTarkiy voL i,) 
Gibbon's time, however, was in general most exactly appropriated 
within the limits of the natural day. — Johnson, on the contrary, 
except when m compiling his Dictionaiy, seems never to have 
mm g n e d an hour to anything. He was tumbling in bed till noon- 
day, and sipping tea till midnight. — Milton is an authority on both 
sides, or rather on neither. In his youth, he studied late at night; 
bat afterwards changed his hours, and always went to bed at nine. 
See p. 431, /AM ed. o/DrS^mmamU ver^ Me Life ofJ/SffM.— 
GiLBBtT Wakbfibld (* ODe of the best scholars produced by my 
own country in my own age" — DrPARR) — who probably read 
more Greek and Latin than any man of his years (for he died at 46) 
med commonly to trim his morning lamp before the sun, and even 
asserts that it is indispensable to literary proficiency. — But Sir 
WiLLUM Jo^iB8, ^riiose learning was almost as extensive as the dif- 
fiuiaBof the solar light, was as punctaal as the daily return of that 
laminaiy, and equal as its dafly circuit at the equator, in the distri- 
hadon of hia hours of study*— The application of Castellanus was 
most extraordmary. He scarcely slept three hours alight; he 
used to lay himself down on the ground, without any]^other pillow 
than bis night-gown, in which he wrapped up his head; and as soon 



as he waked, he ran with the ttmost eagerness to his books. He 
never dined ; but took a piece of bread at eight in the morning, 
and supped at five in the afternoon. — M. D*ABLANCoumT for three 
years devoted from twelve to fifteen hours a^day in stedy. — ^ Hi^py 
are those,** exclaims the indefiaitigable and philosophic Bayle, " who 
are strong enough to study fourteen or fifteen hours a-day, without 
being out of order I" J. J. W. 

Temperance appears to be the great point in this, as in every 
other exercise of our fiu:ulties. And thb is undoubtedly the reason 
why writers in general, who have made the experiment, have found 
themselves so much more fitted for their task before breakfiist, than 
at any other time. Besides being refireshed by sleep, they are in a 
state of involuntary temperance. At subsequent hours, what would 
be moderate eating and drinking in other men, is apt to be a kind 
of debauchery to theur delicate stomachs, unless th^ are rich, and 
riders on horseback. It is understood, we believe, that the greater 
part of the Scotch novels were dispatched before break&st; and 
Cobbett applies the same hours to Ms Register.*— »£d. TitLBB. 



THE REAPER: 

CONSISTING OP BNTSRTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



BernafiPi Retro^ectimu of the Siage. CoRmrti and' Bentley. 
[Fiosl Notice.] 
TfiB reader knows what brought the finous Sir Roger do Corerley 
to his end, at the untimely age of fourscore. The worid capiclcid 
more amusement of him, when, by an unfortunate chsttee, his- IHend 
Sir Richard Steele made him accept an invitation from a young 
lady, not so well known to the knight as to the town in general, to 
take a pint of wine with her under the piazzas in Covent harden. 
The invitation was accepted in all innocence ; Sir Roger was a man 
of unbounded humanity ; Sir Richard likewise ; but their motua) 
friend, Mr Joseph Addison, took ofience at the levity, and with that 
severity of justice which would be cruel in any bat the spotless, 
declared he must put Sir Roger to death; which he did accordingly. 

A paragraph, with which, in our editorial absence, the printers 
filled up a space that was wanting in a Tatlbr the other day, has 
reminded us, that without fi^lecting the severity of Jose(>h, we must 
put an end to the perilous publicities of Mr Bernard. He is 
innocent withal nevertheless, and decidedly the pleasantest theatri- 
cal anecdotist we ever read ; nor should we be excused in having 
availed ourselves of his pages to the extent we have done, had we 
not the double excuse of the temptation from him, nad the example 
in our contemporaries. As some return for the use we have made 
of him, we are happy to be able to say, that the book is worth a 
place in the library of every lover of anecdote and the stage. Many 
of the stories are new; all are well told; and there is a pickle 
in the style that will preserve them. Now and then he teUis us an 
old joke, and not always of the r^ht jokers : but ^taa h cdmmon to 
all writers of the sort. Mr Bernard has less of it than most. 

Beautiful Betty. — My mother's money was now gone, and I 
was entirely de^ndent on my profession. I accordingly wrote to 
my old manager, Mr Thornton (who was now playing at Chard, in 
Somersetshire) and informed him of my situation. He very kindly 
invited me to join him, and sent me the means of allaying my cre- 

aad was ob" 



ditors' cravings. I spent the monejr to a shiiliitt^- 1 ^^_ 

te leave my box behind me; thus illustcating the sayii^ ^ Three 
removes are as bad as a fire.'^ ^ 

Mr Thornton received me with open arms, and my situation in 
every public respect was considered as comfortable as 1 could urish ; 
I cannot say as much for my domestic condition. There was an 
imfortunate fiuaily likeness running through all these towns, and 
I was now destiuM to become acquainted with one of the pectdiar 
virtues of an actoi^-«bstinence ! I occasionally went without a 
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dinner, and devoted the gastronomic hour of two, to filling way 
head instead of my stomach : this occupation^ however, was not 
more novel than unpleasant ; and though I had too much pride to 
complain, 1 winced at swallowing even Shakspeare, instead of beef 
or mutton. Chard is thus signalized in my memory by the name of 
Betty Atkins, — a cook-maid at the inn where I resided, as benevo- 
lent as she was beautiful, who seeing what little nourishment I 
took in the day, provided me with nourishment for nearly three 
weeks, without permitting me to discover whence it came from. 
Beautiful Betty ! kind as thou wert considerate ! who so practically 
proved the proverb, " that a friend in need is a friend indeed :" 
whilst the generality of life-writers and narrators find their only 
delight in dwelling on the high-bom, the accomplished, and the 
clever, mine be the humbler but not less graceful duty to revive the 
memory of a generous domestic (aged about five-and-twenty, with 
glossy dark hair, hazel eyes, and a mouth that one loved to look at 
when she spoke), and your pardon, courteous reader, if, in penning 
this tribute to her virtues, the narrator momentarily forgets himself 
in the man 1 

An Inconvenient Predecessor. — About half way between 
Chard aud Taunton was an inn, where I purposed to stop and 
refresh myself. A short distance before I reached it, I passed a 
gentleman on foot, of a very comfortable and clerical appearance. 
Ue was dressed in black, with a broad-brimmed hat and a silver- 
headed cane. Having honoured my person with a peculiar scrutiny 
as he passed, he halted at a little distance to look back at me. 
This notice{ and a tolerably empty stomach, induced me to indulge 
in various pleasing speculations as respected his character and mo- 
tives. He is the parson of the parish, thought I, and interested by 
my young and hungry appearance, he feels half inclined to ask me 
to his house and satisfy my wants. Fancy needed but little stimulus 
to carry me to the worthy man's table, and conjure up the appara- 
tus of a gastronomic performance.' The sudden disappearance of 
their object, however, dissipated my day dream, and pushing on to 
the inn, I entered the public room and rang a hand-bell : my first 
summons was not attended to; at my second, the door was 
slightly opened, and a red, round, full-moon sort of countenance 
intruded, with a mouth like an horizon, dividing the head into 
upper and lower hemisphere, and tresses sufficiently golden, to have 
procured the owner from a poet, the name of " Apollo." 

** Landlord," said I, ** 1 nave had a long walk, and want some- 
thing to eat." 

The sounds had scarcely passed my lips, before the rustic's jaws, 
opening like the gates of a subterranean abyss, sent forth a roar of 
laughter. Natumlly surprised at such an answer, I requested an 
explanation ; but hb wife coming up at that instant (a small, un- 
symmetrical bundle of fat), he repeated my words to her, and they 
instanthr got up a duet to the same tune, laughed till they were 
tired of standing, and then sat down to prolong their merriment. 
Mortified and indignant at what I could only interpret as a piece of 
bumpkin impertinence, I snatched up my hat and was about to leave 
the nouse, when the landlord recovered his breath, and begged to 
explain himself. 

it appeared that about half an hour previously, a parson-looking 
gentleman, as he described him, (who corresponded with the per- 
son I had passed on the road,) bad come into his parlour, and pre- 
tending that it was too early to dine, and too long to wait for din- 
ner, inquired what would be the charge for a slight snack of cold 
meat and bread. The honest farmer, wishing to be moderate as 
well as to cultivate his custom, replied " Sixpence," and that he 
had got in the house a cold round of beef. " Very well," ex- 
claimed the parson-looking man, '* bring it in, and with it a pint of 
your best ale." 

The meat was brought, his customer sat down to it, and giving 
his knife a good ed^e, took the entire circuit of the beef, in a slice 
that must have weighed a pound. The farmer stared at this, in con- 
viction that he should get but small profit from his sixpence. The 
gastronome was not long in putting this slice away, and its dupli- 
cate lower was taken from tne round. The farmer was petrified. 
This was a shillii^'s worth of beef, at the lowest reckoning. He 
contented himself however, with the reflection, " that a bargain is 
a bargain," and perhaps the gentleman would be his customer ano- 
ther time. With the stillness and stifihess of a statue he now re- 
garded the clerical cormorant convey into his mouth, bit by bit, 
every vestige of the second pound. He now expected him to 
rise, when lo I the fatal weapon was again laid to the beef, and his 
unappeasable customer exclaimed, ** Landlord, now bring me the 
ale — I always drink when I have half done !" — At these words and 
their accompanying illustrative gesture, the farmer's delicacy was 
overwhelmed by his interest ; he sprang towards the table, seized 
the dish, and reiterating the words, "Half done ! noa, dem it, 
Maester," said he, " if thee have any more of the dish for thy 
little zixpence; do thee get along, or I'll zet Towser at thee. I 
don't want thy mony ; but only do thee moind, never to gome here 
again for a zixpenny znack !" 

The gentleman in black, it appeared, very indignantly took up 
his hat and departed ; and on my entering the room shortly after, 
and makii|g a similar request, namely, that having come a long 
walk, I wanted something to eat, it was very pardonable that the 
good-humoured host should have indulged his merriment I could 
not restrain my response to it, and we all laughed together. The 
landlord having paid for his joke, was certainly entitled to laugh, 
and, in so doing, seemed to me to be a more eminent philosopher 



than your Senecas and Platos, who mere^ smiled at their misfor- 
tunes. — Vol. I. p. 58. 

Humours of a Free Night in Dublin. — Mr Barret and' his 
Critics. — The first house that opened for the season was Craw- 
ford's ; and he was obliged to commence with a " free night," by 
virtue of his patent. Thinking that there must be some amusement 
on an occasion when the doors of a theatre open, like those of a 
hospital, to take in all comers gratuitously, I resolved to adjourn to 
Crow street, and witness the performance on both sides* of the 
orchestra. If there was one particular spot where every moral and 
physical cause could combine to render such an event more ludi- 
crous than at another, that spot was Dublin. The idea of a Dublin 
gallery going into the boxes, pretty strongly defends my assertion. 
By an early attendance, and a tremendous crush, in which my ribs 
were likely to have shared tlie fate of my hat, I was carried into the 
house, through the pit entrance, and recovered my understanding 
within two seats of the orchestra. My reader must imagine the 
appearance of the front — I cannot describe it ; as w^ell as the roar- 
ing and fillilooing and moving in and out. Soon after the doors were 
opened, it was packed in every part like a box of corks; and I only 
regret that my memory does not serve me to record some of the 
conversation that ensued between the " leedies and jontlemen" for 
this night only ; or sprinkle my page with a few of their jokes. 
However — 

The play was Douglas, and on this occasion all the principals of 
the theatre were exempted from duty, and the characters were 
allotted to understrappers. That of Glenalvon fell into the hands 
of a little black-brow'd, bandy-le^ed fellow by the name of Barret, 
well known throughout Dublin for his private particularities, and 
possessing at all times a great circle of acquaintance in Mount Olym- 
pus. The Irish people have great sympathy and enthusiasm ; and 
notwithstanding this personal inconvenience, and the caricature 
daubings of the beauties of Home (the actors appearing to be all 
abroad when they were at home), then and there exhibited, they 
saw and heard the whole with profound attention. Barret's 
entrance was the signal for an uproar ; but it was of ar permissable 
order. He was dressed in an entire suit of black, with a black wig, 
and a black velvet hat crowned with an immense plume of black 
feathers, which bending before him, gave him very much the aspect 
of a mourning coach-horse. Barret had some vanity and some 
judgment ; he y/as fond of applause, and determined (to use his 
own phrase) to have a belly-full. He accordingly came on the lefb 
hand upper entrance, and cutting the boards at a r^ht angle, paced 
down to the stage-door right hand, then wheeled sharp upon his 
heel, and marched over to the opposite side; his arms stuck-a- 
kimbo, his robe ^ying, and his featners nodding, in pretty accurate 
burlesque of the manner of Mossop. His friends composing a major 
portion of the audience, the clapping of hands, waiving of handker- 
chiefs, and yelling, of lips that greeted him, I have no powers to 
describe, must leave to my readers' " powers of conceptbni*' 

When the tumult had a little subsided. Barret began to act, but 
some of his more intimate acquaintance, taking a dislike to his 
costume, interrupted him with exclamations of " Paddy Barret ; 
Paddy Barret !" Barret, however, was conscious of the proprieties 
of his station, and turning a dignified deaf ear to such addresses, 
proceeded. His friends now resorted to a species of notice to 
obtain his, which is beautifully peculiar to an Irish audience — " A 
groan for Mr Barret." That h^pened, however, not to be the first 
time he had he^rd it, and as we pay little respect to things we are 
familiar with. Barret proceeded. The ** darlings" were now stimu- 
lated to a decisive measure by aitning an Irish apricot at his nodding- 
plume, and shouting out " Divil burn ye, Paddy Barret ! will ye 
lave off spaking to that lady, and listen r"" The potatoe triumph^, 
and the actor walking forward to the lamps, desired to be acquainted 
with his patrons. — '^ Put some powder in your jasey, you black- 
looking coalheaver." — " Oh ! is tnat all you want^ my jewel ? Why 
did you not say so before ? — Put some powder in my wig ! surely 
I'll do that thing ; but I have ounly to tell you, my darlings, that 
I'm a Scotch jontleman to-night, and not Mr Benjamin Barret, and so 
" — " Get out wid your dirtiness, Paddy — you chimney- 



sweeper ! you tragedy crow I — Do yon think to bother us wid your 
black looks ? go and powder your jasey, you divil's own body^maker.'* 
— "Oh, to be sure, I'll do that thing." Saying which, he made a 
low bow, and retreated to the green-room, leaving the audience, and 
Lord and Lady Randolph to amuse themselves, ad interhn, as they 
pleased. . . ..v> • 

Barret on this occasion wore a stiflBy starched lady.'s ruff; and 
the waggish barber powdered him so sufficiently as to lodge a ridge 
round ms throat, and give him the fiice of the ghost of Hamlet's 
father. When he returned to the stage he was received, with a 
shout of laughter which threatened to rend the roof. Paddy bowed 
full low for tne honour conferred on him, and was about to proceed,* 
when the "Norman Quay" critics were at him again. I ** Arrah I thfe' 
boy's been in a snow storm! By, the powers! he has put hist 
head in a flower-sack! — ^Paddy, Paddy Barret !"-jrrGlenalvon dis-. 
regarded them some time with a very laudable spirit of contempt,' 
till the yells, groans, epithets, and exclamations, swelled the diabolic 
chorus to a negation of the sense of hearing. He then came for- 
ward a second time to enquire their wishes. ".Leedies and Jontle- 
men, what may it plase ye to want now ?" — " Put some; paiht'^ on * 
your nose," was the reply, — "What !" — " Put^ome paint on your 
nose, you ghost alive !" — *' Paint my nose to play tra^y ! Oh, bad 
luck to your taste ! I tell you what, Terence M'Mulligun, and you. 
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Larry Case^, with your two ugly mugs up in the hoxes yonder, I 
see how it is : the Divil himself would'nt plase ye' to-night; so you 
may just come down and play the karakter yoursilves, — tor the ghost 
of another line will I never spake to-night. 

Saying which, he took off his wig, and shaking its powder at them 
contemptuously^ walked off the stage with a truly tragical strut. 
The prompter vna consequently obliged to come on and read the 
remainder of the part. — Vol. I, p. 281. 

On taking leave of Mr Bernard, we roust repeat, that we cannot 
can to mind any book of the sort that has so much pleased us. 
The reasons undoubtedly are, the number of original anecdotes it 
contains, the superiority of the style, and above all, the excellence 
of the portraits. Every one of them, to use a painter's expression, 
is ** well felt." The author puts the man and his peculiarities 
before us, the turn of his mind, and the cut of his coat. We sail 
through the streets with the handsome Mattocks, his feathers, and 
his thumping stick; see Mrs Wells running up to us in her fhghty 
old age; ride on the coach-top with Rossignolle; are in love with 
Beautifhl Betty; and are all gauntness, little hat, and large nose, in 
the person of the good Quixote Sir John Danvers. 

Gibber's Apology was the first gossiping book on the stage. All 
the world knows that, and what admirable portnuts he has drawn. 
Bet they are rather theatrical than personal, — parts acted on the 
stage, and not characters of the individual. Davies's Dramatic 
Ifiscellanies came next. There is a pretension in them to criticism, 
which they do not support ; but they contain amusing recollections of 
the old stage. His life of Garrick is not so good. Then — let us see — 
there was Tate Wilkinson, more amusing in the imitation of him by 
Mr Mathews ; Lee Lewes, whom we foi^et ; the Eccentricities of 
Edwin, partly furnished, it seems, by the writer before us; the 
memoirs of Baddeley, Bellamy, and other ladies more lively than 
wise, 4rho became martyrs to flattery and profusion ; those of Mrs 
Robinson, a beauty of a higher order, whom the Prince found too 
romantic for him, perhaps too exacting (we beg pardon of Lady 
Morgan, ejeigeanie); Reminiscences of Reynolds, who does not 
stand upon ceremony with matters of fact : of CKeefe, very unlike 
(if we remember) the animal spirits of his youth ; besides other 
lives got up by the booksellers, and compilations of all sorts. 
C3>ber iar inimitable in his stage portraits; but we prefer Bernard in 
all the rest. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnibas rebns, et qulbasdam a11U.--0LD Satikg. 
Of all sorts of tbingtr-ftnd some others. 



A LrrrLE Strong. — Louis XIV, once complaining that he had 
lost all his teeth, " Ah, Sire !" said Cardinal somebody, shewing at 
the same time a good set, ^ who has teeth ?" 

Suitable Answers. — Pradon was the most uninformed man in 
the world, A story is related, that on the first appearance of one 
of his tragedies, the Prince de Conti having told him that he had 
transported into Europe a town that was in Asia, he replied, 
■ Your Highness must excuse it, for I do not profess chronology,*^ 
-^Anecdotes LUtSrairet, 

A sailor bringing a certificate of his character to the master of a 
el, and preten£ng to read it, which he was not able to do, held 



Itiipsade down. ** How is this?*' asked the captain, ^ vou are 
readmg it upside down I" — " Please your honour," said the man, 
« Tm left-handed." 

Another being asked if he knew mathematics, pondered a little, 
and replied, " No, Sir, — I knows Tom Matticks ; but for to say I 
knows Matthey, why it's what I can't." 

Advantages of being Ruined. — A girl very fiauntily dressed, 
meeting a gentleman in whose service sne had been, he congratu- 
lated her on the gaiety of her appearance ; upon which she said, 
with great vivacity, " Lawk, sir, what hav'nt you heard ?" — " No, 
Betty, what is it V" — ^** Why, sir, since I saw you last I've been 

• ir 



The Two Conquerors. — In every human condition, foes lie in 
wait for us, invincible only by cheerfiilness and equanimity. — Goethe, 
— [Ue does not mean that we can at all times be really cheerful, or 
St a moment's notice ; but that the endeavour to look at the better 
nde of things will produce the habit ; and that this habit is the 
surest safeguard against the danger of sudden evils.] 

SnuKiNO Rbflection. — If we happen, under certain circum- 

itioces, to have written, and sealed, and dispatched a letter to a friend, 

^tidi however does not find him, but is brought back to us, and 

»e ooen it at the distance of some considerable time, a singular emo- 

dbo wproduced in us on breaking up our own seal, and conversing 

»rth OUT altered* ^^ ^ ^^^ * ^^^^^ person* — Goethe, 



Modest Benevolence. — When Santeuil produced any verses 
that particularly pleased him, he used to sajr diat he must repair 
to^ the bridges and give orders that thev might be chained imme- 
diately, for fear his brother poets should thrpw themselves into 
the nver. 

Wit. — The shortest definition of wit, but by no means the most 
correct, is that given by Jackson of Exeter : •* Wit is the dexterous 
performance of a legerdemain tfick I" See Jackson's Four Ages, 
[Perhaps this is a better: " Wit is the sympathy of remote ideas." 
Wit is exhibited chiefly in similes, or other bringings together of 
ideas apparently incongruous, in which an affinity is discovered. 
The greatest masters of it in the English language are Butler, 
Addison, and Swift.] 

Bees may be Kept in the Midst of Towns. — To those who, 
residing in towns, may consider it as indispensable to the success 
of an apiarv, that it should be in the immedktte vicinity of eood pas- 
turage, and be thereby deterred from benefitting and amusmg them- 
selves bv keeping bees, it may be satisfiictory to learn, that the 
apiary of the celebrated Bonner was situated in a garret in the 
centre of Glasgow, where it flourished for several years, and fiir- 
nished him with the means of making many interesting and valua^ 
ble observations, which he gave to the world about thirty years 
ago. — Bevan on the Nonet/ Bee, 

Persecution fou Opinion. — No one but the religious perse* 
cutor, a mischievous and overgrown child, wreaks his vengeance on 
involuntary, inevitable, compulsory acts or states of the understand- 
ing, which are no more affected by blame than the stone which the 
foolish child beats for hurting him. Reasonable men apply to 
everything which they wish to move the agent which is capable of 
moving it — force to outward substances, ailments to the under- 
standing, and blame, together with all other motives, whether moral 
or personal, to the will alone. It is as absurd to entertain an ab- 
horrence of intellectual inferiority or error, as it would be to che- 
rish a warm indignation against earthquakes or hurricanes.— -JE'iMy- 
clofieodm Brit finnica— Second Preliminary Dissertation, by Sir James 
Mackintosh, 

A AFan advised to be always Fighting. — A Gascon, who 
had gone to a ball, danced so indifferently, that all the company 
laughed at his performance. Observing the merriment he had 
caused, he turned round to a person near him, and said haughtily, 
that though he might dance indifferently, he could fight well.^- 
"Then, sir," replied the other, ** I would advise you fdways to fight, 
and never to dance." — Chevreau, 

A Fact. — The powers of the printing-press are very extraordi- 
nary; yet the imaginations even of the dull can outstrip them. A 
woman sometime ago absolutely went into a bookseller's shop, said 
she was going fiirther, and requested to have a Bible which should 
be " small in size, large in type, and printed by the time she came 
back." — It was to a similar application that a bookseller 'rq)lied, 
" I see what you want. Madam ; a pint-pot that will hold a quart'* 
More thmgs of thb kind have been told, probably with truth; for 
there are as many strange truths of ignorance as of knowledge. 

Abominable Cruelty. — Copy of a bill of fare at Barton near 
Manchester, — ** On Saturday, August 28th, at the house of Miss 
Alice Cottani, sign of the King's Arms, near Eccles. A. C. with 
great pleasure informs her fi*iends and the public in general, that 
she has, at a considerable expense, engaged an excellent Bull, Bear, 
and Badger for the gratification of those who may favour her with 
their company ; the Bull will be baited three times a day, namely, 
half-past nine o'clock in the morning, at half-past one in the after- 
noon, and at five o'clock in the evening, every day during the mnakes. 
The Bear will b^ Imited at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The Badger will be baited every evening. 
N.B. The Bull, Bear, and Badger will be baited on Saturday 
night previous, to commence at six o'clock precisely, subject to such 
conditions as shall be then and there produced. The whole is so 
arranged, as to form a never-failing source of amusement. By 
order of the stewards, — God save the King !" — Liverpool Mercury, 
[We are glad that the above account is going the round of the 
newspapers, under the stigmatizing words at th^ head of it. ** ^Gsa 
Alice Cottam" is probably more silly than cniel y but so are all' 
those that delight in these barbarities,- as we trust they will ere long 
be considered. When they come to be considered fijols, they will 
be in haste to leave off their crueltj.j 

Bonaparte's Cannon coining for the French Kings. — ^The 
cannon taken at Austeilitz were not all made use of to erect the column in 
the Place Venddme. M. Goundi, Minister of Finance, came to Napoleon to 
demand a score of these cannon for his own use. ** What then 1" exclaimed 
the Emperor, " is our Minister of Finance going to make war upon us f— 
** No,** replied the Duke de Ga^ta, " not upon you, but on some villanout 
old machines that kill the workmen in the mint ; and if your Majestijr will 
give me twenty of these cannon to re-construct the beams of the engines, I 
will have the name of Austerlitz engraved apon them." This appeal 
prevailed ; M. Gaudin bad the cannon placed at his disposal ; and these 
engines are still used to stamp the heads on the coin of the present kings of 
France l—Hoz/i/ri lift of Napoleon, 
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THE TATLER. 



HAYMARKET THEATRE. 



Thin Evening will be perfotmei]. 



HONEST 

MrsModcly, Mrs T.HILL, 
Kitty O'Cag, 
Sir Gregory Gudgeon, 
Jack Flammcrton, MrVINING, 
Barney O'Cag, Mr WEBSTER, 



FRAUDS. 

Emma, Mrs ASHTON, 
Mrs HUMBY, 

Mr WILLIAMS, 
Harry Onslow, Mr HORN, 
Charles Asset, Mr BRINDAL, 



Madrigal Merry-Palch. Mr J. REEVE. 
After which, (4th time) a Drama in Three Acts, called 

AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 

[A lapse of about Ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 

Marie Mignot, (Mignot*s NuceJ Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 

Marie Mi^not, {MignoVs DaughierJ Mrs ASHTON. 

Feipale Guests, Mesd. CoveAey, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Bamett, 

Lodge, &c. 

Casimir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinot ^AfawAo/ of France) Mr THOMPSON. 

Lagardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modean, Mr WILUAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINDAL, 

Mignot, (a CeUbrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 

Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Bamett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 

V. Webster, &c. 

To conclude with 

THE FIRST OF APRIL. 

Mrs Belford, Mrs NEWCOMB, Clara, Mrs T. HILL, 

Sir Bumpkin Pedigree, Mr W. FARREN, 

General Belford, Mr GALLOT, Major Belford, Mr THOMPSON, 

Colonel Airey, Mr VINING, 

Captain Heartfrec, Mr BRINDAL, Lieut Leslie, Mr COVENEY, 

Rough head, Mr WEBSTER. 

Miss Paton is engaged at this Theatre, and will appear on Tubsdat next. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



English Opera, A Delphi. 

Last night we took our way into the Strand, to see a personage 
whom we should almost as little expect to meet there, as a guitar 
on a foggy iqght ; to wit, our lively acquaintance F^^aro, 

Figaro at the Italian Opera, and F^i^aro at the English, are indeed 
aknost as diflferent as Italy and London, — at least to those who go 
to it with a real love of the entertainment; for as to the circles, it 
is the fashion among them, when called upon to admire anything 
hut themselves, to retreat into the dignity of their indifference; and 
accordingly, a very indifferent pleasure they make of it. 

But in the Italian Opera House you have room to hreathe, 
and to fiincy the scene; there is a sky over your head; there is the 
original music,— the whole of it,— with Italian words; a gallery as 
high as the mountains, — in short, space for the glorious music to 
range in, and the Cupids to float up and down. You may &ncy 
diem in the air, laughing at the indifference in the^nt seats, and 
aiming their arrows at the dowagers. 

Nevertheless we go to see F^yiro at the English Opera with a 
real pleasure. We like to see Mr Arnold endeavouring to 
put vivacity into English blood — to inoculate his countrymen with a 
satis&cdom His effi>rts deserve credit in proportion to the difficulty 
of the task. We know that there is a real love of music in the house, 
somewhere. There must be genuine lovers too among the audience, 
or they would not come to hear music that is not English : and as 
to the smallness of the house, music has helped to teach us that 
we should harmonize with circumstances. As the piece proceeds, 
we begin to thmk a small house a snug one, even for music, and are 
not sorry to sit close with an audience willing to be pleased. It is 
our own passport to a bit of a seat. 

F^gt&o, however, is not only a musical piece : it is worth going 
to see for its action* We often lose a great pleaoure in not know- 
ing the circumstances under which a play was written, and the pur- 
pose the author had in view. The deisign of Beaumarchais* comedy 
(firom whieh this is a trandation by Holcroft, with music super- 
added), was to ** shew up," as the modem phrase is, the intrigues 
of Paris. It is a specimen of French manners as they existed in 
the upper circles before the Revolution, and made an extraordinary 



ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHL 



This Evening will be presented (6th thne) a new Musical Drama called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

Bridget O'Roorke, Miss KELLY. Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

Lord Kilraore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir Ldnster Levbrooke, Mr T. MILLAR, MandeviHe, Mr PERKIffS, 

O'ltourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After which, (90th time) the Comic Operetta, called 

THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; 

Or " WHICH IS MY SON!" 

Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. JONES, Julia, Miss PINCOTT, 

Penelope, Mrs KEELEY, 

Briedess, Mr WRENCH, Brntus Hairbrain, Mr KEELEY, 

Mr Prettymam, Mr W. BENNET, Doggras, Mr SALTER. 

To which will be added (7th time) a New Operetta, called 

THE DEUCE IS IN HER. 

Previous to whieh, Mozart's celebrated Overture to Zauberflole. 

The Widow Volatile, Miss KELLY, 

Sentry, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Lady Trifle, Miss NOVELLO, Mrs Lovetale, Miss MELBORNE, 

Lady Kitty Crocodile, Hon. Miss Fadeaway, Miss Rillman, Miss Minikin 

Miss REID, Mrs WELLS, Miss VIALS, Miss BLACKFORD. ' 

Sir Guy Don, (disguised as his own Steward) Mr BARTLEY, 

GrevUle, (his Nephew) Mr WRENCH. 

Florid, Mr J. BLAND, ServanU, Mr HEATH and Mr BOWMAN. 

To conclude with (22d time) a Musical Drama called 

THE SKELETON LOVER! 

Peretta, (Niece to Elzevir) Mrs KEELEY, 

Consunce, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Count Rudolph, (the Lover) Mr O. SMITH, 

HansBobbs, (his Valet) Mr KEELEY, 

Baron Von Glowenstein, Mr BARTLEY, 

Ebcrt, (Rival to Count Rudolph) Mr HUNT, 

Balthazar Elzevir, (an aged Bookseller) Mr W. BENNETT, 

Bonck, (a blind Fiddler) Mr SALTER, Savoyard, Mr SANDERS, 

Stobel, (Steward to the Baron) MrMINTON, 

Dr MettervUle, Mr FULLER, Book^ealer, Mr J. COOPER, 

Professor Poreliber, Mr IRWIN. 

♦0* Mr H. Phillips will perform in ** Der Varopyr" on Monday nexL 



sensation when it came out It was thought to be '^ too bad'* of the 
author ; that is to say, too true. The character of the Page in par* 
ticular was looked upon as violating the last secresy of the boudoirs. 
Ladies who looked ** indiflferent" in the boxes, felt themselves par- 
ticularly aggrieved; The state of things thus eiqpoaed by the dra* 
matist, was a pretty one, — very loving, except that the parties were 
all ready to cut one another's throats for jealousy ; and very genteel 
and satisfactory, except that nobody believed a word anodier said. 
A love of truth has since come into request; and the Jesuits vae 
scandalized, that there are more divorces and fewer intrigues. 

The fiction of a stage performance softens the painful part of 
these matters, and throws a grace over the rest We believe w 
little or as much as we chuse of the pangs and jealousies, but have 
great &ith in the music, the dances, and the flowers. And it » 
pleasant when we see the performers fall in with this sort of recon* 
cUement ; Mr Wrench, for instance, last night, when he threat- 
ened to discover and kill people, did it with such an invincible 
good-nature, that he neutralized all that was jealous in the Count's 
character, and made him as easy as a glove. All the perfbrmera 
indeed, generally speaking, played well, and harmoniaed with each 
other. The piece inspires it The incidents develope themselves 
with such pleasing facility, plot so follows plot, one discovery makes 
way for another, there is such reciprocity of detection, and unceas- 
ing occasion for being accommodating, that no l^rdermain tricks 
can go better, nor the shiftings and shutters of a pantomime fidl 
more patly into their places. 

But our limits call for a conclusion. Mrs Keelet, who appeared 
for the first time as the Page, threw a good deal of archness into 
the character, without overdoing it. We pould have wished.her to 
be a little more tender. The part of Susanna suits Mrs Evans 
better than that of Roiina, We are sorry she has so pleasant a 
countenance, for we are compelled to say, that her singing, though 
agreeable at intervals, has a general want of tone and sofbiess, and 
is defective even in ear. The same objections apply to the singing 
of lifiss BsTTS, though she has a good deal of execution occasion- 
ally, and a shake singularly good and liquid for a voice so uneasy 
in its general character. — ^The piece was much enjoyed by a fuU 
house. tBT 
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THE PLAY-BILLS. 



The Tatler in future will contain the Plaj-bills of the evening. They 
will be printed in an open and distinct manner, to suit all eyes ; and, 
it is hoped, may serve as companions to the theatre, like the regular 
bills that are sold at the doors. The measure has been adopted on 
the friendly suggestion of a Correspondent, who thinks that the 
public will not be sorry for this union of a paper with a play-bill; 
and that by and by, to use his pleasant quotation, Tatlbrs will be 
" frequent and full " in the pit and boxes. We shall be glad to see 
them. Nothing will give us greater pleasure than to find ourselves 
dius visibly multiplied, and to see the ladies bending over us. 
Happy shall we be, to be pmned to the cushions for their sakes. 

Without a play-bill, no true play-goer can be comfortable. If the 
performers are new to him, he cannot dispense with knowing who 
they are: if old, there are the names of the characters to learn, 
and the rdationships of the dramatii pertona: and if he is ac- 
quainted with all this, he is not sure that there may not be some- 
thing else, some new play to be announced, or some new appear- 
ance. The advertisements in the papers will not supply him with 
the information, for they are only abridgments : and he cannot try 
to be content with a look at the play-bills at the door, for then he 
would grudge his pence : and he that grudges his pence, cannot be 
a genuine play-goer. How would he relish a generous sentiment, 
or presume to admire a pretty face ? There is a story, in the tales 
of chivalry, of a magic seat, which ejected with violence any knight 
iHio was not qualified to sit down in it. If the benches at the 
dieatre could be imbued with the noble sentiments that abound on 
the stage, thus would they eject the man who was too stingy to pur- 
chase a play-bOl. 

But the above are not the only reasons for the purchase. The 
Tatler, for instance, will in future be sold at the play-house 
doors, as well as by the newsmen. They must be so, or they would 
not be play-bills. Now the poor people who sell the play-bills de- 
sttre all the encouragement that can be given them, for they 
prefer industry to beggary, and go tlirough a great deal of bad 
weather and rejection. We may suppose that people who do this, 
do it' for very good reasons. They look as if they did, for they are 
a care-worn race ; they defy rain and mud, and persevere in trying 
to sell their bills with an importunity that makes the proud angry, 
and the good-tempered smile. If you look into the face that is 
pursuing at your elbow, or jogging at the window of your coach, 
you would oflen see cause to pity it. However, not to dwell upon 
this point, or to make a sad article of one that is intended to be 
merry, on every Tatler which these poor people sell, they will 
get a half-penny. When we consider the stress which great states- 
men lay upon pence and pots of beer, in their financial measures, 
we hope this will not have ** a mean sound," except in the ears of 
the mean passions of pride and avarice. For our parts we afiect to 
despise nothing that represents the food and raiment of mothers 
and children ; though we oflen' Wonder how great statesmen can lay 
so much stress upon the pence they dole out, and so little upon 
the thousands they receive. — But we shall be stopping too long at 
the doors. 

If a play-goer has a party with him, especially ladies, the pur- 
chase of a bill gives him an opportimity of shewing how he consults 
didr pleasure in trifles. If he is alone, it is a companion. He has 
also the glory of being able to lend it: — though with what face any 
one can borrow a play-bill, thus proclaiming that he has not had 
the heart to buy one, is to m inconceivable. We grant that it may 
be done, once or so, out of thoughtlessness, particularly if the 
borrower has given away his pence for nothing ; but after the pre- 
eeni notice, we expect that nobody will think of making this excuse. 
It is better to purchase a biU, than to give money, even to the sel- 
lers ; for you thus encourage the sale, give and receive a pleasure, 
and save the venders firom the temptation of begging. 



A Tatler, we allow, costs two-pence, whereas the common 
play-bill is a penny. But if the latter be worth what it costs, will 
it be too great a stretch of modesty to suppose that our new play- 
bill is worth it also ? Our cridcisms, we will be sworn, have, at all 
events, a relish in them : they are larger; and then there is the rest 
of the matter, in the other pages, to vary the chat between the acts. 
There will even be found, we presume, in the whole paper, some- 
thing not unworthy of the humanities taught on the stage. Now as 
to the bills that are sold at the doors, we have a req>ect for the 
common ** house-bill," as it is called, that is to say, the old unaf- 
fected piece of paper, that contains nothing but the usual announce- 
ments, — the play-bill of old, or *• bill o* the play," which has so 
often rung its pleasing changes in our ears, with the ** porter, or 
cyder, or ginger-beer." — [Formerly the cry used only to be "por- 
ter or cyder :" previously to that it was ** oranges :'* and lately we 
have heard ^apples." There is a fellow in the gallery at the 
English Opera, who half bawls and half screams a regular quick 
strain, all in one note, as if it were a single word, of '' bottled-porter* 
apples-ginger-beer." It is as if a parrot were shouting it.] 

This old play-bill is a reverend and sensible bit of paper, pretends 
to no more than it possesses, and adds to this solid merit an agree- 
able flimsiness in its tissue. But there are two rogues, anticipators 
of us respectable interlopers, of whom we must say a word, particu- 
larly one who has the face to call himself the Theatrical Examiner, 
This gentleman, not having the fear of our reputation before his 
eyes, sets out, in his motto, with claiming the privilege of a free 
speaker. " Let me," says he, quoting Shakspeare, ** be privileged 
by my place and message, to be a speaker free." Accordingly his 
freedom of speech consists in pndsing everybody as hard as he can, 
and filling up one of his four pages with pu£& of the exhibitions. 
The rogue is furthermore of a squalid appearance, — '' shabby" with- 
out being ''genteel;" and so is his friend the Theatrical Obeerver. 
The following is a taste of his quality. The analysis which is 
given of Mr Power's style of humour will convey a striking sense 
of it to the reader : and the praises of the singers are very particular. 
"Power's Paddy G^Rnfferty^* says he, "was a performance exceed- 
ingly rich, and abounded with those exquisite displays of humour which 
has always characterised his representation of the part. The piece was 
throughout well cast, and very well supported. Melrose, as Captam 
Coradino, introduced a song composed by Lee, ' Can I my love resign,' 
which he sung with great sweetness and eStct, and was loudly 
applauded. Mrs Chapman, as Margaritta, introduced sweetly, ' On 
the wings of morning,' from Ho£fer, which she sung very efiectively. 
Mrs Weston, of Covent Garden, made her first appearance as the 
Counteu, and gave excellent effect to the character." How judi- 
ciously, in this criticism, are our reflections roused by the emphatic 
word those, and how happily are they realized I How full of effect 
also are the remaining six lines ! We hope these remarks will not be 
reckoned mvidious. If the hawkers are the critics, we are sorry ; 
but then they should put their names, and the matter would become 
proper. 

We must not foi^t one thing respecting the " house-bill," which 
is, that agreeably to its domestic character, it rises in value by being 
within doors; costing but a penny outside the house, and two* 
pence in ; so that no attention ought to be paid to those insidious 
decencies of fruit-women, who serious and elderly, dressed in clean 
linen, and renouncing the evil reputations of their predecessors, 
chaige high for the honour they do you in being virtuous, and will 
fetch you a glass of water for a shilling. The two-pence of these 
peoples' play4nlls ought to retire before the sincere and jovial 
superabundance of the Tatler, the more virtuous because it does 
not pretend to be so. 

We must add, that in our play-bill the names of the mUk&r 
will, we hope, be inserted. The printer also has suggested 
another refinement, which in this Anglo-Oallic age we hope will be 
duly appreciated ; to wit, the precedence now for the first time 
given to the ladies. 
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THE TATLER. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



France in 1829-30. Bp Lady Morgan. 2 vob. 8vo. [continued.] 

Voltaire. — The Monks. — The Mysterious Apartments. — 
I really believe that nothing remains in France precisely as we left 
it. To us, at least, it appears that everything is changed. Return- 
ing from the Faubourg by the Rue de BaCy 1 looked up, as I passed 
the Qum Fbltaire, to recognize the old and gloomy fa^de and the 
closed shutters of the apartments, in which Voltaire died, and about 
which there was such a mystery, and so many stories in circulation. 
But the portrait of the literary Monarch over the door of the 
bookseller's shop on the Rue de Chauss/e, excepted, (and even 
that was fresh painted,) nothing now existed in statu quo. 

The mysterious shutters were removed, the windows were widely 
open, the front of the house spick and span refreshed, and every- 
thing about it as smart and as clean as tne prettiest hotel in the 
Chausiie fAntin. 

The trick played upon the Frhres Thdatins^ by the Marquis de 
VUlette, respecting this now celebrated edifice, is pleasantly told by 
Grimm. The building had originally formed part of the vast con- 
vent of the Th^tins, and stood next to the Hotel of Villette, who, 
-either through necessity or caprice, was induced to rent it from the 
monks, at an enormous price, and he united it to his own house by 
opening a door of communication. The lower part, which looked 
on the Qttai de Fbitaire, he re-let to a print and bookseller, and he 
made it a condition'of the agreement, that a sign should be placed 
over the door, with an inscription in lai^ gold letters, 

" AU GRAND VOLTAIRE." 
The Th^tins were in despair; that this rigid order should live at 
the sign of ** The Great Voltaire," the arch-enemy of the church, 
and, therefore, in their eyes, the patriarch of infidelity was perfectly 
monstrous ! Yet remonstrance was in vain, they could not " rail 
the seal from off the bond ;'* and, what was worse, a process would 
have converted a redicule into a scandal. So the sign remained un- 
disturbed, and it held its place when the Th^tins had lost theirs, 
•and had passed away, and were swept from the recollections of a 
people, wno will sing, ** et f^oltaire est immortel,** 

At this hotel Voltaire arrived in 1778, accompanied by his 
niece, Madame Denis, where he was received by his beloved " Belie 
and Bonne" the then lovely Marquise de Villette. " He occupies," 
says Grimm, (writing at the moment,) " a cabinet which rather 
resembles the boudoir of voluptuousness, than the sanctuary of the 
muses ; and it is there, they say, that Monsieur de Voltaire intends 
to pass his Easter, (/aire ses PaguesJ," In this house, at eighty- 
four years of age, he received, not only the homage of all France, but 
nearly of all Europe, to which he replied, " with all that wit, 
agreeability, and politeness of which he alone had preserved the 
tone." Here, the night afler his arrival, he recited rather than he 
read, the whole of his tragedy of ** Irene,^' to a select society, and 
sat up till the following morning, correcting the last two acts ! 
Here, too, he died, exhausted by the bustle and fatigue of a 
Parisian life, to which he had so Ions been unaccustomed, and by the 
anxiety of all classes to behold and admire him, rather than from an 
absolute decay of his forces, even at that advanced age. 

What was the fate of this historical edifice during the revolution, 
I know not; but, in 1820, when we passed through Paris, the 
shutters and doors of Voltaire's " voluptuous cabinet," and bed- 
room, remained constantly closed ; there was even a tradition that 
thev were not to be opened till fifly years after his death, according 
to his own express and specific injunction. Many hopes and sur- 
mises were indulged by literary credulity on this subject, which 
were all dissipated in 1829, (a, few months ago,) by the opening of 
the apartments, on the deatn of the proprietor, a very old and 
singular lady of the family of Montmorency. The mysterious 
apartment was then found in just such a state as might have been 
expected, afler the lapse of so long a time, all dust and decay. 
The secret of its cl6ture lay simply in the oddity and indolence of 
the lady to whom it belonged. The house, with some others in her 
possession, had fallen out of repair many years back, and as she 
would neither take the trouble, nor go to the expense of refitting 
them, she had kept them closed, and lefl to her heirs the pleasure 
and trouble of solving a mystery, which turned out, like so many 
others of the world's makim^, to be no mystery at all. No manu- 
script satires, too horrible for contemporary eyesight ; no secret 
m^mGtr^i, too dangerous for contemporary publication; nothing to 
fight over ; nothing to bum ; not a scrap, even a letter, rewarding 
the patient expectations of the badauds of Paris ; and all the 
sectaries of all the academies cried out, with him, in Voltaire's own 
Micromegas, **Ah je nCen itau bien dauttf," (I thought as much.) 

Visit to the Poet Beranger in Prison. — In observing that 
Beranger is the poet of his age and country, it is unnecessary to 
add that he is a liberal ; and a liberal of so frank and uncompro- 
mising, so indiscreet a character, that since the restoration, 
" Certains gens qui pardonnent trop peu/' 
(Certain persons not too apt to forgive), 
have pertinaciously marked him out for a species of political per- 
secution, which has tended to the literary advantage of the victim. 
It has quadrupled the sale of bis works, and aw^Led a personal 



interest for the man, independent of the splendid reputation of the 
writer. In the early epoch of the ** return of social order," Beran- 
ger was prosecuted by the government for the publication of a col- 
lection, m which there were more witty truths than poetical fictions. 
He was tried, condemned, incarcerated in St Pelagic; and was 
deprived of a small literary place which he had held with credit for 
more than twelve years. An event so apalling served but as a 
stronger excitement to resist the tyranny to which he was sub- 
jected; and in the dens of St Pelagic* he produced some of his 
freest couplets and boldest opinions. His captivi^ and persecu- 
tion " for liberty's dear sake," drew the attention of*^ all France to 
the poet and to hb works ; and testimonies of respect and admira- 
tion, under a variety of gracious forms, came to cheer his prison, 
and to compensate for his sufferings. His second condemnation on 
a government prosecution, and his imprisonment in La Force (in 
1829), proves that his country has lost nothing of her interest in 
his fate. ♦ ♦ * ♦ We had made the acquaintance of this celebrated 
writer in 1818; when we lefl him the centre of many brilliant cir- 
cles, and the subject of much devoted friendship. We found him 
on our return in 1829, a prisoner in La Force. This was an addi- 
tional reason for wishing to renew our acquaintance, and a message, 
through mutual friends, from M. de Beranger, expressive of his 
wish to receive our visit, increased our desire to make it. ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
M. de Beran^r had expected us, and received us with all the gay 
cordiality which had characterised him when we first met in the 
salon of the ** Hermite de la Chauss^e d'Antin." We found him 
in society with the author of * Clara Gazul,' and a lady. We 
required a moment to recover the impression which had preceded 
our arrival at his chamber, a small but neat room, fumisned with 
some elegance by himself. The little bed in the alcove was 
draped with muslin. Vases of flowers stood on the chimney, 
over which hung a picture of his late excellent and eminent 
friend the Depute Manuel. His table was covered with books 
and writing-materials. His position, our former acquaintance, and 
present visit, formed the first topics of our conversation. In answer 
to some expression of sympathv, he said, " I am not so ill off 
here, I assure you. I am the least restless animal {Panimai 
ie moins remuuntj in the world ; and moreover I am so circum- 
stanced, that I can see none but friends. Besides," he added, '* I 
am the object of perpetual attraction to many, who, under other 
circumstances, woula never think of me ^you see I have the fresh- 
est flowers and the finest fruits of the season." • ♦ * In the 
course of conversation he mentioned that the room underneath was 
clearing out for a prisoner who was to be brought in at night. *' It 
was an honest country gentleman," he said, " who chose to write 
a pamphlet on the justice and necessity of re-establishing the 
national guard, for which he was prosecuted." — ** What a sad tran- 
sition," 1 observed, " from his woods and vineyards to La Force !'* 
— " Yes, poor fellow I" said Beranger, shruj»ging his shoulders, 
" he will feel it more than I have done." In the very place where 
Beranger was confined, was lodged the unfortunate Princesse de 
Lamballe ; and at the wicket through which we had passed she was 
put to death. ♦ ♦ ♦ The sound of some one singing in the 
court below, drew us to the window. It was a hand-cuffed pri- 
soner, who was walking under the trees. There was something 
inconceivably heart-rending in the circumstance. Beranger said 
that he never went down into the court to take exercise, till the 
other prisoners were locked up in those dens (pointing to the iron- 
grated door which opened into it). I used at first to go down, 
and walk among them; but it was too painful. Their claims on 
my purse and my feelings were too exorbitant." 

Before we lefl him, his cheerfulness and philosophy, and the con- 
versation of the circle by which he was surrounded, had banished 
every less gracious impression; and when we took our leave, it was 
in repeating his own line — 

*' Qui tout est bien, mSme en prison." 

The visit to such a man, in such a place, produces any other 
impression than that which is desired by those who estimate the 
sufferings of the free-minded and the devoted as an additional 
securitv for their own unlimited and desolating power. Base and 
dastardly indeed must be that spirit which departs not from such 
scenes with a heart more determined to do and]] to suffer in the 
great cause of humanity; and that does not feel its sympathies kin- 
dle and its indignation flame at the sight of such means, adopted 
for such ends. For what purpose is all this apparatus of tyranny, 
these padlocks upon the mind, — the jail, the ^bbet, the mercenary 
army, the spy, the censor, the violator of private correspondence^ 
the tribunal of exception, and the executioner? — to obtain the 
power of doing evil. To do good, the narrowest prerogatives of 
constitutional monarchy are amply abundant ! 



BEAF-STEAK CLUB. 

[Abrid^d from Bernard's RetrospectionsJ] 
The most constant in attendance w^re — Merry, Andrews, 
Topham, Woodfall, Dudley, Arabin, Bannister, with Lords Galway 
and Cavan. 

Stevens and Carey came whenever they were in town. Taylor 
and Hewardine, belonging to other clubs, could not give us an undi- 
vided attention; but we had Cumberland, Colman, Pilon, Peter 
Seguin, and a dozen other visitors, to supply their places. 

* M. de la Borde, speaking of this prison, observes that its aparlmepts, 
lighted by air-holes in the roof, have no fire- places, — that they are subject 
to every extreme of temperature. 
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Sheridan and Selwjm, our most brilliant stars, were the most 
eccentric and uncertain. The latter, however, was getting aged and 
tadturn. 

Sheridan sometimes brought Fox with him: they were then 
another Damon and Pythias. Of the comparisons that were insti- 
tuted between these gentlemen in public, I pretend to no opinion; 
but in society no two men coidd present a greater contrast The 
** Cbampioa of the People" appwed to be the stupidest person at 
table, till he had imbibed his bottle; and he then woke up, to put 
the whole room to silence with his laughter ; whilst Sheridan kept 
firing and blazing away for the evening, like an inexhaustible 
battery. 

Sheridan was not, in the truest sense of the word, a convivialist; 
he had no boithommie, or what an Englishman understands by the 
word, — good humour ; he was a satirist, and fonder of detecting the 
follies of his companions than admiring their talents or virtues : in 
lieu of good humour, he had fi;reat vamty. He went into society, 
not to sjnnpathize with even clever men, but to find an audience. 
He required to be the centre of the circle ; he seldom laughed, but 
in the manner of Sir ArchyM' Sarcasm; and he could only talk 
under the excitement of the general attention : so that he secured 
this attention, I don't think he was particular as to the grade of 
his companions (provided they were not fools) ; but his comparative 
coldnestt and indifierence to the general sources of merriment, his 
evident absorption in himself led me to think that he did not come 
among us in tne way of other men, but rather to play a part, in 
which he concerted his startling brilliancies, and denved his gratifi- 
eation solely from the effect they produced. 

After Sheridan, Fox used to be most pleased with Charies Ban- 
nister, whose quiet and sustained humour contrasted strongly with 
the sudden flashing of the manager's wit. It was the difference of 
daylight and lightning. One evening, I remember Fox was seated 
between Sherulan and Bannister, and did nothing but fill their 
daases and listen to their conversation; whilst they, makinj^ his 
head a kind of shuttlecock, hit it on each side with such admirable 
repartees, that he roared aloud like a bull. 

Andrews was a witty man, but his sayings were like fireworks ; — 
they startled vou one instant, to leave you in utter darkness the 
next. You alwavs admired what he said, and yet you never could 
remember it. This might have been owine to his mode of delivery. 

We had four authors in the Club, and three editors. 

Dudley, as well as Tophara and Woodfall, edited a paper. With 
th« public abilities of these gentlemen, of course I have nothing to 
do ; but Andrews, who was a friend of Topham, used to sneer at 
the former's qualifications, with the remark, ^ That if he dealt for 
twenty years m black and white, he'd never produce anything that 
was read** 

One of the intelligent men of the Club was Woodfall, who, with 
Sttle wit and less humour, possessed the faculty of clothing the 
most common-place subject with a degree of interest. He gave 
you ao much matter in so few words, went so fiu* below the sumce 
of a question, and expressed himself so clearl^r and forcibly, yet 
with such infinite modesty, that 1 oflen heard it remarked by visi- 
tors, he was a more agreeable companion for the night than many 
others, whose transcending brilliancies were succeeded by intervals 
of darkness. He was at this time at the height of his reputation 
as a reporter, which enabled him one night to say a pleasant thing. 

A certain nobleman was dead, who had been noted for the femi- 
nine delicacy of his hands. The circumstance being mentioned at 
the Club, the members, with their usual waggery, began looking at 
thdr digital extremities ; and Merry called for a show of hands, to 
decide me point of who had the smallest, when Woodfall remarked, 
•* It should be given in my favour, gentlemen ; 1 have more credit 
lor my ihorthand^ than any roan in England." 

Woodfidl had a great originality m his expressions, and one 
evening shone upon us with considerable wit. We were speaking 
of an absent member of the Club, who was ,also a member of the 
{louse of Commons (one of the " horizontals," as Sheridan once 
called the gentlemen who stretch on the benches, in contradistinc- 
tion to the "perpendiculars," those who spoke.) "Bob's a good 
fellow," said Andrews, *' and a good singer, but a d — d bad speaker." 
-r-" He's a convenient speaker," said Woodfall. — ^" What do vou 
mean by convenient ?" — " Why, when Pitt and Fox are on their 
legs, I am compelled to lay my ear close, and fear to lose a syllable ; 
hot when Mr M. rises, I can take out a book, and understand two 
persons together." 



Dbsessarts. — ^Desessarts, a very able actor, in the company of 
the Hague, having one day been caught hunting within the pre- 
serves of the Stadtholder, escaped from this scrape by a judicious 
application of his dramatic powers. One of the guards, who had 
never seen this actor except in the part of princes, came up to him, 
and asked by what right he came to hunt there. The actor, with- 
out appearing in the least disconcerted, turned to the guard with a 
tragic gesture, and exclaimed, 

<' Du droit qu*un esprit vaste et ferine en ftes desseias 
A sur Tenpnt grossier des vulgaires huroains." 

(By the great right a vast and fearless mind 
Has o*er tlie souls of grosser buip.an kind.) 

The guard, confounded at the pomp and dignity of this speech, drew 
back immediately, saying, " An ! that is another thing : I b^ par- 
don, sir — I was not aware of that." — Cwnn d'Jvellete, 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Deomnlbui rebat, et qnibasdam alili.--Ofj> Sa7ino. 
Of all sort* of thlngv-and some othen. 



Flat and Plain.— The Duke of Brunswick is stated to be 
" flat in the fece." He is flat all over. 

A Large Heart.— A lady, the wife of one of the patriot Depu- 
ties, was asked what she thought of the heroic workmen at Paris. 
" Ah 1" she replied, with an affecting simplicity, «* I could embrace 
them all." 

Proof op Nobiuty. — A Gascon, in proof of his nobility, 
asserted that in his father's castle, they used no other firewood but 
the batons of the different Mareschtds of France of his fkmily. 

Beaubourg. — The actor Beaubourg, who was extremely ugly, 
playing the part of Mithridates, in Racine's play, Madame Lecon- 
vreur, who played that of Monime, said, " Ah, sire, you change 
countenance 1" — ^a wag in the pit exclaimed, ^ Let him do so— don't 
stop him." — Counn ^AveUete. 

The Tri-colour. — The hues of this illustrious symbol have 
been moralized thus : — The white signifies purity of intention ; the 
red, the heart's blood which is r^y to flow for it ; the blue, the 
sky which embraces the world. 

Non-Sequitur. — There is an epigram by Dr Donne which is 

false in its conclusion : — 

*' I am unable/' yonder beggar cries, 

<< To stand or go." If be says true be lies. 

No ; because he may lean or be held up. 

Non-Rhymes. — It is curious that in so correct a writer as Pope, 
and in so complete a poem as the Rape of the Locky there should be 
two instances of rhyme, which is none at all : — 

But tbis bold Lord, with manly strength endued, 

She with one finger and a thumb suMued, 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side i 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs ivheide. 
They are both in the fifth Canto. There is another in the Ei9ay 
on CriiicUm : — 

UnHnished things one knows not what to call, 

Their generation's so equivoco/. 

Primogeniture in England is a badge of subjection to the Norman 
Conqueror. De Lolme m his work on the English Constitution, 
speaks of ** fragments of the ancient Saxon Laws, escaped from the 
disaster of the Conquest, such as that called Gavelkind in Kent, by 
which lands are divided equally between the sons." See also 
Blackstone, vol. 2, p. 84. — Heview of Captain Basil HalPi Traveli in 
America, by an American. (2nd edit.) 

The Brighton Guardian, speakine of an observation made by the 
King to two officers, whom Jie asked where jheir regiments were 
quartered C' I^ would be as well, gentlemen^ if you were there 
too") — wishes to know what his Majesty would say, if he should 
** stumble on a Pluralist Parson ?" He must do as the Irishman did 
to the remaining rioter, — tell him to ** disperse." 

One of " the Order." — A pamphlet called the Snake in the Grass 
being reported (probably in joke) to be written by Lord William 
Pomett, a gentleman abused in it sent him a challenge. Lord Wil- 
liam professed his innocence; but the gentlemen would not be 
satisfied without a denial under his hand. Lord W. took a pen, 
and began to write ** This is scratify, that the buk called the Snak — " 
" Oh my Lord," said the person, " I am satisfied: your Lord- 
ship has already convinced me that you did not write the book." — 
Horace WalpoCe. 

Specimen of the Priv ate Journal of Louis XVL (1784). — 
Killed in six months, 1414 head of game. 
Friday, July 15. — Nothing. 
Saturday, 16. — Stag hunt; killed two. — Break&st. — Supper. — 

Rambouillet. — Paid sixpence for a watch-glass to the messenger. 
Sunday, 17. — Vespers. — Religious duties. 
Monday, 18. — The Chase ; took one deer, and killed forty-two. 
Tuesday, 19. — Nothing. — Bath. 
Wednesday, 20. — Rain compelled me to return from the rendezvous 

for deer at Bacarde. — Lady Morgan* s France, Vol. IL p. 122. 

French and Engush Navy. — ^When we read in the newspapers 
of English and French midshipmen combining to celebrate the late 
glorious triumphs, and marching through a town with their united 
colours, we feel indeed that the last strong-holds of animosity have 
given wav. In no class has the anti-gallican spirit been more kept 
up than in the navy, particularly among^ the junior officers; yet we 
see that the moment reason becomes triumphant, and cordial feel- 
ings are allowed to be of some merit, the natural kindliness of 
youth leaps forth to hail it. 

" One touch of oatare makes the whole world kio." 
But the difficulty was to set this touch of nature to reach us, 
hemmed in as it were with aS the hearts of the selfish. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 



This EveoiDg (22iul time) a Farce in Two Acts, called 

A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 

The Music composed by C. E. Horn. 
Baroness Louisburg, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, 

Catherine, MrsHUMBY, 

Aujrusta Polinsky, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Villagers, Mesdames Gallot, Coveney, Harnett, E. Barnett, Johnson, 

Lodge, &c. 

Ferdinand Louisbnrff, Mr VINING, 

Gustavus Gundershoff, MrWEBSTER, Paul Parchwili, MrWlLLIAMS, 

Leonard, Mr LODGE, Carl, Mr BISHOP, George, Mr COATES, 

Villagers, Messrs. C. Morris, Cooke, Barnett, B. Barnett, V. Webster, 

Moore, &c. 

After which (5th time) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 

AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 

Adapted, from the French, by Mr Thomas Mayhew, Student of Lincoln's 

Inn. 

{A lapse of about Ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 

Marie Mignot, (Mignor* Niece J Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 

Marie Mignot, {MignoVs Daughter) Mrs ASHTON. 

Female Guests, Mesd. Coveney, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 

Lodge, Ac. 

Casirair King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinot (" Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON. 

Lagardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeau, Mr WILLIAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINDAL, 

Mignot, (a Celebrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 

Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 

V. Webster, &c. 

To conclude with (15lb time"^ a Farce, in Two Acts, called 

THE FIRST OF APRIL. 

Mrs Belford, Mrs NEWCOMB, Clara, Mrs T. HILL, 

Sir Bumpkin Pedigree, Mr W. FARREN^ 
General Belford, Mr GALLOT, 
Colonel Airey, 
Captain Heartfree, Mr BRINDAL, 
Rough -head. 



Major Belford, Mr THOMPSON, 
Mr VINING, 
Lieut, Leslie, Mr COVENEY, 
Mr WEBSTER. 



Miss Paton is engaged at this Theatre, and will appear on Tuesday next. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 



English Opera, Abblphi. 
By the time the summer season is over, ^ we shall have made 
acquaintance with the round of performances at this theatre and the 
Haymarket, and so be prepared for those of the winter. To know 
the fittest actors and actresses, one must know them all. Besides, 
by that time we shall have renewed our intercourse with the 
reader. 

Last night we had the pleasure of sedng one of the whimsicalities 
of Mr Peake, entitled The Middle Temple, or Which it my Son? 
The Middle Temple has little to do with it, and Which is my Son 
does not much signify; but we have Mr Kebley, as a hairbrained 
simpleton and a lover of dancing, astonishing us all through it with 
the activity of his fatness, and a most ludicrous mimicry of opera 
graces. Mr Peake has a genuine taste for drollery ; he sees well 
the broader capabilities of a whimsical hint or piece of character ; 
and we observe he has not yet found the mine unexhausted which 
he started in the'ever-memorable person and most lingering infancy 
of Geoffrey Muffincap. It is as if he had dug up a new race of 
Changelings, or Lob-lie-by-the-Fires, — the overgrown sons of the 
Fairies of the Pantry. Muffincap was a charity boy, who seemed as 
if he never intended to leave school ; Brutus Hairbrain is as old an 
infant as he, and more overgrown, who between siUiness and 
animal spirits is always dancing. He has become servant to a law- 
yer in the Temple, opens the door in a pirouette, and answers 
visitors by a pas^'teul. Inu^ne Keelet in all this, with his 
earnest yet passionless &ce, and his fat little rotundity in a short 
jacket. A lady in the seat before us never ceased giggling all the 
time he was visible: and for our parts, we have not laughed so 
•much the whole season. The best of it is, that the activity is real> 
and that Keelet dances very well. You are surprised to see so 
much vivacity of motion gnhed on a body so heavy, and delighted 
to see how easily he takes it. The air^ and graces of the opera are 
parodied with as much spirit as humour; and in the College Horn- 



ENGLISH OPERA,. ADELPHL 

This Evening (7th time) a new Musical Drama called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Halbvt* 

Bridget O'Rourke, Miss KELLY, Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

Lord Kilroore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir Leinster Leybrooke, Mr T. MILLAR, MandeviHe, Mr PERKINS, 

O'Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After which, (Gist time) the Comic Operetta, called 

LYING MADE EASY. 

With Beethoven's Overture to Prometheus.— The Music by Mr Hawes. 

Mrs Swallow, Miss PINCOTT, Sophia, Miss NOVELLO, 

Mr Swallow, Mr BARTLET, 

Henry Swallow, (his Nephew) Mr THORNE, Flam, Mr WRENCH. 

To which will be added the revived Musical Farce, (in One Act) entitled 

"WANTED, A GOVERNESS!" 

Previous to which. Grand March and Waltz, by Mr Schroeder. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss KELLY, Julia Malvern, Miss PINCOTT, 
Rusty, Mr BARTLEY, Capt, Dashwood, Mr J. BLAND, 
Theophilns Foxglove, Mr THORN, Higginbottom, Mr SALTER. 

To conclude with the Comic Entertainment, interspersed with Songs, entitled 

"MASTER'S RIVAL." 

The Music composed and selected by Mr Hawes* 

With the Overture in C, by Pakb. 

Mrs Aldgate, Mrs C. JONES, AmeUa Aldjrate, Mrs PINCOTT, 

Tibby Postlethwaite, Mrs KEELEY. 

Sir Colley Cowmeadow, Mr BARTLEY, Peter Shack, Mr WRENCH, 

Paul Shack, Mr KEELEY, CapUin Middleton, Mr J. BLAND, 

Mr Aldgate, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Robin, Mr SALTER, Barnes, Mr MINTON. 

*»* Mr H. Phillips will perform in " Der Vampyr" on Monday next. 



pipe he is not the man to shirk an energy. He gives the shuffle 
and the sink (we know not the scientific terms) with equal decision, 
and folds his tight arras and rattles his legs with all that strenuous- 
ness of intention, by which the performers of this species of dance 
seem resolved to shake off their lower extremities. Mrs Keblb7*s 
exclamation in the MttidsertHmt,'^'' What a funny little man !** is 
welcomed by the audience as being very much to the purpose. 

We do not enter into the plots of such pieces as the town are femi* 
liar with. It is enough if we notice the good or defective points,'and 
enjoy the former with our readers. Mrs Keelet plays better in 
this piece than in Figaro. She is quite at her ease, and her ease is 
very natural and pleasant. She knows how to be ill-used like a 
proper maid-servant ; and cries well. Some touches of the dialogue 
in this piece are as good as the dancing. The maid-senrant, who 
has been crying because her lover turns out to be a gentleman, and 
is going to marry her young lady, consoles herself by reflecting, that 
'^ it is some comfort, however, he is to be her master." This is 
voluminous. 



Immortal Handkerchief and Stockings. — A French provin- ' 
dal actor, not veir well provided with wardrobe, was playing the 
part of Arbate in Racine's Mithridates, when Mitridates appears in 
the third scene of the second act, and says to him — 
Enfin, apris un an, jc te revois, Arbate, 
(At the year's end once more I see Arbate,) 
A wag in the pit continued the speech 

Avec les mlotes bas et la mdme cravate, 
(With the same stockings and the same cravat,) 
which convtilsed the house with laughter. — Comediana, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
There is a great deal of natural ability, and a real tarn for reflection, in the 
communication of B. N. £. C K* : but it is of a kind unsuitable to this 
paper. It is left for him in the hands of Mr Onwbyn, in casa he should 
wish to have it back. 

It is understood that there is no engraved likeneu of the person referred to 
by a correspondent. 

Published by Onwbtn, Catherine street. Strand ; sold by Hbwaro, 
Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge ; J. Chappbl, 98 Royal Exebaage, 
and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. aud W. RsTHBLi., Printets, Broad street. Golden tqaare. 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1880. 



THEIR HIGH MIGHTINESSES THE DUTCHMEN. 
TiTLBs never appeared more ricficiiloos than in the lofty ones 
ywmmed by this phlegmade and never very potent people. Cieaar 
18 plain Ciesar, Snakspeare is plain Shakspeare: then comes a mean 
Lord, and he is Right HonouraUe; an ignoble Marqais, and he is 
Moat Noble; a Serene Highness, whose low passions are a jest; a 
* tenth transmitter of a foolish face/' and he is ^ his Majesty.'* 
FfamUy comes a Dutchman who lives in a ditch, and he b hk High 
l&htoicss!: 

n is impossible to read without laughing a late speedi of the 
Emf of the Netheriands, in which this title, and that of High and 
Ifi^ty Lords^ is lavbhed upon men who have nothing high about 
tfaea, and no might But it should make us look at home. 

There is no tiUe that b not ridiculous. Their Holinesses the 
Popes have been as notorious, in their way, for wickedness and 
profimeness, as any other race of Soverdgns. The mijesties 
of Kings are often most unmajestic. It depends upon the 
beholders whether they see in them anything of the mi^estr of the 
state. What Majesties weie the ftrst three GeoraesI 'fhink of 
the Majesty of James I with his shambHnff kgs» and his toncue too 
big for hia mouth I— of Charles II when lie was drunk:-<-of Louis 
xVlII too &t to stir; of Charles IV, of Spain, eatin£ in pta>lic 
and disgustinc the spectators by the grosaoaas mih which he pawed 
a bone; of a late Kmg, stuck bolt upright, and actios the kms in a 
tragedy; of Guatavns IV, who absolutely puffed and blowedwith 
s^-importance; of Frederick ^ of Pnissia,'' fetching " his children 
blows with his crutch, and putting hairs in thdr soup; of Fei^- 
nand of Naples, telling his ambassadors what a hog he was, and how 
aoch he perspired ; of Ferdinand of Spain, with a fiuse Kke a btA 
ML woman; and of Migud, locking like a thief! 
" Now this if wonfatpfnl tocieCy.** 

Next comes an Imperial or a Royal Highness. High in what? 
In virtue? no. In intellect? by no means. In good breeding? 
as littla of that as anything. Good breeding, in its real sense, is not 
apt to be found in company with the will and privileges of royalty; 
and if it were, it would be found there in no higher state than with 
other men. Highness is a title of station : but where b thb high sta- 
tion ? and what a notion it is ! Hb Ifighness b high in the Court 
Calendar: perhaps he b low in every other place: and hb cdsitude 
in the former instance b an accident. The title of Highness, there- 
fore, implies no merit; nothing which a man of sense need look up 
to. For anything that b to impress us on reflection, the possessor 
n^ght as well be called his Accidental Ifighness. Their Accidental 
Highnesses, the Archdukes of Austria, would be a very good desig- 



A Duke, hb Grace; that b to say, hb Graciousness or Conde- 
scension. A piece of common politeness from him amounts to a 
&vour from any other person. But who, except a slave or a sim- 
I^eton, thinks so ? And what b the meaning of hb Graciousness 
a buffing borougfamonger? or his Condescension a sulkv fool? 
What sort of a Grace was the late Duke of Norfolk, when he used 
to be carried to bed by hb servants, iead dmnk and thankless ? 
Hundreds of other men, who have no titles, deservedly enjoy the 
reputation of having pleasing manners. They are so ameable in 
tl^r intercourse, that we do take the toinmonest things nrom them 
aa favours. If any men should have the title of Grace, it b these; 
but what then would become of the others? And if Grace has no 
meaning as it b now used, why use it ? 

We shall not tire our readers by goine through the peerage; but 
as an instance of the ridiculous tnfling that is at the bottom of these 
distinctions, and of the almost conscious boy's-play of it, it b amu- 
sing to notice the shades of difierence which are had recourse to, in 
onter to pretend there b something worth sharing. The King in 
addressing a nobleman of one grade, styles him ^ Riffht-trusty 
and well-beloved :** another b ** Rifht-trusty and weU-beloved 
Ctmsm:*' and a third ** Riffht-trustv and entirely beloved Cousin.'' 
Thus to be richt-trusty and well-beloved, is not to be right entirely 
bdoved; the Kinc does not love the Baron so well as he does the 
Marqub. On the other hand, the Maraub, though ** endrely 
beloved,'' b not ** riffht entirely beloved;" ne is beloved entirely 
but not rightly, — weu, but not wbely. It is the Duke onlv that b 
loved right entirely. The moment he b made a Duke, die Kine has a 
rin^t to love him thoroughlv; but not till then. If his Majesty 
fodfgets whether the object of hb love is a Duke or a Marqub, he 
do^ not know how he loves him. He mav know however what 
amount of election he has for all hb Peers, if he sees them assembled 
in thdr robes. A man with two guards of for on hb robe, has no 
ngfat to be entirely beloved : the Kingcan only love him well. If 
he hflui three guards of ermine, the King discovers that he b a 



cousin of hb; and if he has four, he rejoices in hb ** Hght trusty 
and right entirely beloved cousin and councilhr,'* Is not aU this 
like the little boys, putting bits of ribbon on one another, and allying 
^« You ought to be this," and ** You ought to be that ?" 

The clergy are as droll in their distmctions as any. You may 
have a reverence for a curate of an apostolical life, supposinff it 
possible to have it for a poor man; but you can have no ngHU 
reverence. A Bishop b the only man who b '* Right Reterend.'* 
The curate cannot even be ** Venerable," however he may be 
venerated. It b the Archdeacon that b venerable. Again, a 
Prd>endary b not Most Reverend^ though he b Very : the Dean b 
the only man that b Most Reverend. There b a prevailing 
reverence in the Prebendary : he b vakle reveremhu; but the Dean 
b filled and saturated and overflowing with venerability ; he b super- 
latively reverend, — reverendisiimtti. These distinctions often tdte 
place m the same man, in the course of a minute. An Archdeacon 
for instance b dining, and has just swallowed hb sixty-ninth mouth- 
ful During which operation he was only Venerable. A n 
comes in, sind telb him that he b a Dean ; upon which he i 
gravy for jov, and b Most Reverend. 

Nothing beats the reverence of these gentiemen, but the *Wor* 
shipfolness" of Aldermen. ** I£s Worship** the Alderman I Hb 
Worship the Justice! The God upon earth,— Gubbins 1 We go 
to church to worship one sort of great being, and to the Quafter Sw- 
sions to apply the same terms of religious culture to another ! 
Divitum imperium com Jove Tomkins babtt^ 
<' The Gods and Tomkins do in thb divide*'^ 
Oh printers ! will you never invent a type that diatt dgntfy a iMigh 
aa hour long, and save us a world of comment ! 



THE READER: 

CON5I9TINO OF BMTBRTAININO KZTBA0T8 VMMI NEW 
Wrra OOOASfONAL OKITUUaV. 



Giftermnent wUhaut Wlugt; beh^ en Awwef to the *'CamUfff 

wiihmit a GavenmeiU ** tmdtke" EtMurgk Remew." Hatchard 

and Son. 
The Duke of fTeUhg^ mid the fFkigt. IMtto. 

We notice these pamphlets without pretending to have read any 
more of them, than b sufficient to enable us to say, that there b no 
necessity for reading them. The title of ** Government without 
Whigs'* sounds as if all the judges and bishops were going to leave 
off their perukes. 

It b astonbhing to us, that this question of Whigs and Tories 
can be mooted any longer, especially after the late events ittl^nce. 
It shews how clever men can be blinded by the haHt of looking at 
a particular sphere, and measuring their consequence outside of it 
by their importance in each others cn^es. Thev do well to tfttk of 
the Duke or Wellington, and Mr Huskisson, and Mr Brou^ai% and 
Lord Holland, as public men, but not as Whigs ami Tones. The 
public, — ^the new public, if you please, — care nothing for Whigs and 
Tories. The only question with them b, who wiD go along with 
the age, and who not. The coachmakers might as well propose to 
an assembly at the Manchester Railway, to try which or the stage- 
ooeches of fifty years back they would uke best. 

F\a Amali of the French Revolutitm (/ \^^. Bp fTOkm Hme. 
JUtutrated with Engrmnngi. 8vo. Tegg. 

The recapitulation of thb most slorious event could not h«re 
fidlen mto better hands than those of a man, who b at onee a lover 
of libertv and of truth. The spirit of care and consdentiousnasa 
with which Mr Hone has done this, will be shewn by an eztnKt 
firom hb Preikce ^— 

*' The detaib in the oisuing columns are derived, fii^t, firom 
artides in the Journals, usually called news, firom oorrespoiideiice 
with their editors, and firom private letters communicated to them ; 
and secondly, firom unpubUkhed letters and personal interviews with 
residents in Paris.; Of course the authorities for both were eye- 
witnesses of the events. 

** To dbcover the truth of the fiicts thus obtained was the first 
object; the next was to place each fiu:t under the day to which it 
belongs ; both these objects have been accomplished, as fiu* as they 
could DC, unddr the circumstances. 

** The statements, day bv dayj)resuming nothhig material has been 
omitted, are fiill Annals of the French Revolution in 1830; from the 
issuing of the aibttrary ordinances of Charies X. to hb abdication 
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THE TATLER. 



and flight, and the enthronement of the Duke of Orleans, under the 
name and title of Louis Philippe I, King' of the French. 

« Several narratives of the^battles of the brave people of Paris with 
the late king's army are introduced entire. One, by M. Leonard 
Gallois, has been purposely translated for these sheets. Another is 
an original Letter from an English Oentleman, who, unable to speak 
French, went to Paris for a week's pleasure, and saw half ot the 
Revolution without knowing that it was a Revolution." 

We subjoin passages from the original letter here referred to, and 
tomorrow shall make extracts more interesting, from the original 
translation of the narrative furnished by M. Ckdlois. M. Gallois is 
himself an interesting person, and his narrative derives a singular 
interest from the circumstances under which he wrote ; for he was 
confined at home by the loss of the use of his limbs, and derived his 
knowledge partly by keeping watch at a window, and partly by 
means of his son whom he sent out for news. 

The writer of the letter commences with saying that he had come 
to Paris to enjoy himself. He walks out accordmgly with a friend, 
and soon finds his attention excited by a bustle of which he does 
not know the cause. The line which we have marked in Italics, 
presents one of those striking pictures, which are often furnished 
by the simplest pens. One plam fact of this sort crosses the imagi- 
nation with an effect beyond the most eloquent adornment of it. 

"After dinner we went to walk in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and spent some time in admiring the noveltv of the style. A bustle 
at one end attracted our attention, and we hastened to discover the 
matter. Near some new buildings, in a state of progress, were a 
set of men destroying the pipes for water, and, at the end of this 
building, heaping up piles ot stones, and making a breast-high bar- 
rier across the street. This was in the Rue St Honor^. Not un- 
derstanding the language, and unwilling to expose our ignorance by 
asking questions, we remained a short time looking on, and then 
diou^tit advisable to retire. There was the appearance of in- 
creasmg tumult, and we moved away until we came to a laige 
church. We stood on the steps three or four minutes, busy in con- 
jecturing the cause of what we had seen, when a loud shout arose ; 
and, on looking towards the barrier, we saw a body of cavalry 
approaching it, and then we perceived the purpose for which it had 
been thrown up. The troop of horse was met with such a shower 
of stones and other missiles as quickly caused it to waver. Infantry 
advanced from behind, and, when at the barrier, fired; and in a 
moment the crowd was dispersed. We were within twenty yards, 
and, hastily quitting the dangerous position we had unwittingly 
taken up, we humed across the street, and found shelter in a 
druggist's opposite. The firing continued for a short time, and then 
the soldiers occupied the place we had quitted. We were still 
ignorant of what was the matter ; for the druggist was in a dreadftd 
state of excitement, and, when the soldiers appeared opposite his 
house, he had- ordered a d^id silence to be kept. They marched 
off to secure the advantage they had gained, and the door was once 
more opened. I should nave stated that the shops were all closed, 
and our getting shelter was providential in the extreme. As soon 
as the soldiers had left, the man of the house approached Tom, 
and, taking him b^ the shoulder, told him, in English, ** that he 
could not permit his stay there ; that his house was not provided 
(against a siege, I suppose) and that he could not harbour us." We 
were obliged to leave the house, and, as tumult and musketry 
ndngled their discordant sounds behind us, we hurried forward, not 
knowing whither we went, or how we could return. Our uncer- 
tainty and personal danger resulted from our ignorance of French, 
and consequenUy of any cause existing for disturbance. We had 
convincing proof that child's play was not the order of the day. 
Before we went ten yards, three men passed us covered with blood. 
One was of Herculean frame and colossal stature* He staggered 
towards us, exclaimed something in French, and dropped. He had 
been shot in the head ; and a finer body I never beheld. The other 
two hastened to the druggist's shop we had quitted. After making 
a circuit, we turned down a street, presuming it might lead us to the 
river. At the end a crowd was collected round a man who had 
been shot through the breast, and was receiving assistance. Five 
minutes before we came up, the soldiery had passed this spot, had 
been obstinately and bravely resisted, but had forced their opponents 
to retire. The wounded man we saw was one of many whom they 
had left in that state ; this I learnt afterwards. You may imagine 
how we, who had come to Paris for amusement, were astonished 
and alarmed by the ** untoward events " in our first morning's 
walk, durins which musketry was constantly ringing in our ears, 
mingled with execrations from the infuriated populace, and the 
groans of wounded and dying men on all sides around us I 

" Cannon had not been used on Tuesday. On Wednesday they 
played a chief part. The conflict continued all day ; and 1 wit- 
nessed many marks of its effects. Wounded men were carried 
along, and I remarked that they yrere unaccompanied, except by 
those who bore them. The bearers were generally two : the unfor- 
tunate man was laid on a sort of litter, made of two long poles, 
resting on the shoulders of the two men, and the suiferer was Dome 
gentiy, but quickly. At the end of the Rue Vivienne is the Bourse, 
a noble building answering to our exchange. At this place I beheld 
a citizen bear Uie dead body of a woman on his shoulder, and cast 
it amongst the people collected to hear the news. He spoke in 
French a few words, which were answered by a loud and continued 
.shout, and the people hurried from the spot. I, with a few others, 
lemained to gaze on the lifeless body. She was about forty years 



of age, and had been shot by one of the Swiss Guards. I learnt 
that the address, delivered the moment before, was to the effect 
that the hearers would be justly punished for their inactivity and 
debasement, if the life or death of their mothers and wives was of 
equal consequence in their eyes. The sight of the dead body, and 
this address, aroused the people to whom it was delivered. They 
instantly rushed off* to attack the Swiss guard-house at the end of 
the Rue Richelieu ; and, out of 300 men stationed there, twenty 
only escaped death. • ♦ ♦ ♦ The cannonade continued all night. 

** The next morning, Thursday, I saw but littie change in the po- 
sitions. The troops were nearer to the entrance of the Louvre, and 
the National Ouard and the people farther down the quay, show- 
ing that the latter had gained some ground. It was here that the 
military made their last stand. They were beaten into the Louvre. 
It was stormed, and the National Guard became masters of France. 

" When we heard that the citizens were conquerors, we became 
anxious as to the fate of the foreigners in Paris, and went to Galig- 
nani's. In every direction were the citizens discharging fire-arms, 
shouting " Vive la Charte !" and forcing every one they met to do 
the same. We of course joined in the shout. The first thing we 
beheld on crossing the bridge, on the other side, was a heap of 
bodies from yesterday's firing. We hastened from the sight, but 
only to witness similar scenes at every turn. One heap in particular 
attracted my attention. It was a small one — All the faces were 
upwards, and covered with blood : on the summit was a youth of 
about sixteen, beautiful in €aice and with a skin like snow — he ap- 
peared asleep— in one hand was the remnant of some paper which 
ne had used perhaps for wadding. I could hardly persuade myself 
that he was dead ; he lay so calm. We hastened on and lost our- 
selves in endeavouring to find Galignani's. On entering a street, 
we came upon a single body of tremendous size ; I knew it at once 
— it was the man that fell in the contest of Tuesday from the 
first fire." 

CouLECTiONS OF CURIOSITIES. — This has been a most amusing 
and interesting morning. We have passed the early part of it in 
that old national cabinet, the Faubourg de St Gerroaine. Our first 
visit was to the little museum of Monsieur de Villenave ; for such 
his apartment literally is. His library, thoueh very small, is very 
curious, fiill of the most precious things, a littie Vatican in its way. We 
found Monsieur de Villenave seated in the arm-chair of Madame 
d'Hondetot, from which she so often issued her sentimental edicts 
to St Lambert, and before which Rosseau so often knelt to receive 
the inspirations of his ** Julie.** Her pendule, and a beautiful littie 
statue of Voltaire, stood on the chimney-piece. She had written 
under the statue, on a label, 

*' Qui que te sois ; voila ton mattre.*' 
Monsieur de Villenave, as I understand, purchased the entire furni- 
ture of her boudoir. , , . 

Among the curious books in his collection, was a horrible relic of 
horrible times — a printed copy of the constitution of 1793, bound in 
human skin. It had been the property of a terrorist, who paid the 
forfeit of his atrocity on the scaffold. The temperament that could 
lend itself to such a dereliction of all human feeling must, at all 
times, form a monstrosity, for which nature is accountable; but its 
untamed development in the bosom of society, is the consequence 
of institutions ; and the terrorists were the children of the ancient 
monarchy. What a reprieve ! to shake off the horror and disgust 
of such a memorial, by turning to the beautiful original picture oF 
La Valhere— of one, whose defects were all on the side of weak- 
ness. This is the portrait by Mignard, from which the well known 
engraving is taken. It is La Valliere, in all her beauty and softness, 
and in the first era of her too fatal pre-eminence in the capricious 
passion of the King. She was the first maltresse titr^e, since the time 
of Madlle. Entragues, the successor of lu belle Gabrielle ; and the 
publicity and pomp with which she was installed in her deeding 
elevation, and the high titles bestowed upon her and her illegitimate 
children ; gave the greatest blow to public morals that had ever been 
inflicted by the influence and example of the highest personages in 
the state. From that time, to the retreat of Madame du Barry, a. 
state mistress made part of the civil and religious establishment or 
France. 

This picture of La Valliere, all soft and lovely as it is, has neither 
spirit nor expression. It is the face of a woman who might have 
been first a concubine and then a bigot, and have qualified for the 
cell of the religieuse, in the harem of the sultan, — ^the face of a. 
Duchess de la Vallidre, and a s<tur Louise de la misiricorde. 

Not so the charming picture of her who hangs opposite. This is 
the visaee of an honest woman all over the world. It has none oF 
the feebleness nor sensuality of those faces of the Courts of Louis 
XIV, and of our Charles II, whose originals were excused by being 
thought to have loved "not wbely, but too well;" but who were, 
nevertheless, in general, the most loveless and heartless of their sex. 
This is the countenance of an affectionate creature. All the tender 
sympathies of wife, mother, friend, are traced in its anxious lines 
and solicitous looks. The eves have a dimmed, subdued lustre in 
then* mtelligent ^ance, like the eyes of one who had read and wept 
much. There is, too, a shade of tender sadness over the whole 
countenance, which mingles with its intelligence, and expresses dis- 
appointed affection, (that most acute of all feelings), disappointed 
where the heart has treasured up all its hope. The hair is rcmajrk- 
able; it is luxuriant and beautifullv dressed, in a profusion of curls 
on either side, like the heads of Charles the Second's beauties'; and ' 
yet it is silver grey. The whole dress and air is expressive of toilet I 
coquetry, the personal attention of one who could forget the ha.bit ' 
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of pleasing. It is the picture of Madame de Sevigne, in her latter 
days, and probably was painted just before she led Paris for Grig- 
nao> where she died in harness, and true to her original calling, — of 
fedguc and anxiety in attending her grandchild through a long ilK 
ness. It is the only original picture I have seen of Madame*de 
Sevign^ in advanced life, it gave no idea of the spirit and energy of 
her character, nor of the brilliancy of her wit, but was the portrait 
of a good woman, and of a ci-devani pretty one. 

Umler this picture lay a very curious little map and drawing of 
the Chdtemt ae Grignan, sketched by Madame de Sevign^ herself 
and a small collection of the manuscript letters ; I kissed them with 
the devotion of a pilgrim. All the women of fashion, of her times, 
wrote the same hand! The long, thin, Italian character of Madame 
de Sevign^'s autograph is particularly like Madame la Valliere's, 
which I had seen the day before. The letters of both likewise were 
written on the first page, continued on the third, and then back 
again to the second, as if there was no blotting paper, nor writing 
sand. 

Among other curious autographs, I noticed a letter of Louis 
the Thirteenth, written in a good legible hand ; and one, very ill- 
written by Louis the Fourteenth; it is addressed to Madame 
Lamoignon, from the camp at Ghent, afler one of his victories. It 
b^ns like the letter of a capuchin, and ends like that of a despot, i 
ascribing his victories to her prayers, and those of other such 
saints ; and threatening destruction to all who should in future 
oppose his will. There was also, a letter from Marie Antoinette, 
in writing and spelling, worthy of some griseite of the Rue St Denis. 
Its subject was the placing or displacing a garcon de la garderobe, 
I forget which, • 

Among the pictures, which both from their execution and the 
originals they represented .were of no common interest, the most 
stnidng were Kabelms laughing, and showing the finest teeth 
in the world ; a miniature of the same original author, in a curious 
old metal frame ; a splendid head of Amauld, the jansenist ; and a 
most curious and amusing picture, by Rigaud, of J. B. Ilousseau, 
Chaulieu, and the Marquis ae la Fore, at supper ; in the distance, 
and in deep shadow, stands Rigaud himself, sketching this singular 
and once celebrated group. — Vol. I, p. 504. — Lady Morgan. 



A LETTER 



ON^ TO, AND BY, THE BOOK-PBRSONAGE KNOWN BT THE NAME OP 
**THB READER.*' 

[Continued.] 

We are afraid there may appear some confusion in this letter 
between the reference to our general character as " The Reader " 
and our own particular book inclinations. But something of this 
must be pardoned, if it be not of too exclusive a description. The 
Reader^ after all, is a huomn being, and must sometimes be content 
to represent particular bodies of men, rather than the whole fortui^ 
tous world of perusers. Above all, it is to be presumed that he is a 
genuine Reader; that is to say, really fond of^ books; and as such, 
there are many feelings which he will have in common with the 
whole genus of bookworms. There is sometimes a false The 
Reader; that is to say, one who is appealed to by Authors whom 
nobody reads; or who is a mere chance taker up of a book, in 
which he has no more right to recognize himself under that title, 
thui a fiy who should walk over it. Mr Jacob, an unheard-of name 
in our times, was a reader of this sort a hundred years ago ; and our 
fiiend Mr Jerdan is one at present. I shall therefore proceed to 
consider myself in one light, as the Reader appealed to by Authors ; 
in another, as the Reader fond of reading them. 

And here, my dear friends, I cannot but lament the cessation of 
those pleasing epithets of Benevolent and Candid, which I have 
before mentioned, and which tended to keep up the good qualities 
they spoke of. It was easy to see, whether the author was trying 
to cajole us, or only paying the proper compliment to our virtue. 
If he was a good fellow, it was all as it should be; if otherwise, he 
was only in the right with regard to ouneheg: tee, the Reader, 
were still candid, and benevolent, and intelligent ; but we smiled at 
his endeavours to deceive us, and called to mind what the philoso- 
pher says about hypocrisy, — '* the homage which vice pays to vir- 
tue." It is true, we dismissed the man a little more charitably than 
might have been the case had he been less civil; but charity is 
desirable towai'ds everybody. 

Lector benevde, had a pretty sound in Latin. So had candlde 
and amice, ** To the Reader" is not so well; it is too unceremo- 
nious, or at least unsocial. There is neither respect' nor cordiality 
in it: and, somehow, to an Englishman, the Italian a cfil 
Ugge sounds worse. Neither is " Advertisement" altogether 
to be approved; — "Advertisement to the Reader;" it is 
too dry and official. In French it looks hardly decent — Av\s au 
leeieur, I am awarp that the same words in different languages 
have difierent shades of meaning; but the root is the same. 
* Advice to the Reader*' b to be found in old English books. The 
French phrase has even passed into a proverb. It means putting a 
man on his guard. This, to be sure, is a useful proceeding with 
some books, and would be more so, if other people, instead of the 
autiior, had the writing of the advice. How pleasant it would be 
to be able to pre&ce one's enemy's book with such a warning ! to 
forestall a criticism, or give a notice ** Sur la vie et les oeuvrages." 
Every man his awn other man's preface would be handsome 
dealing. 

During the period when Latin was the common tongue of litera- 



ture, and it required scholarship to read as well as write a book, 
it is agreeable to see the importance which the Reader bore 
in the mind of everybody connected with the work, — author, 
printer, and publisher. The book was perhaps dedicated 
to some lord or great man, some Illustrissimo, whose light 
has long since disappeared; or some Fir Amplissimus of a 
Dutchman. lie was the ostensible patron. The titles were 
set forth in a grotesque of Dutch and I«atin, rich as the efflo- 
rescence of his coat of arms; and perhaps his arms themselves were 
added, thirsty with leopards' faces, and threatening with daggers. 
But he was not " The Reader." Not he. Perhaps he could not 
read the work. Lords in those times were not the wits and geni- 
uses they are now. Some little preface by itself was pretty sure 
to be added lectori benevolo, bespeidcing liis good opinion with a 
tibi commtndo, and reminding him of it with a Falc! We "the 
Reader," now almost swallowed up in that more formidable noun 
of multitude, the Reading Public, were then one of a select portion 
of society, like the doctors of an university; and though we 
acknowledge ourselves reasonably lost among the many, and indeed 
assisted in bringing about the great light that has put out our col- 
lege lamps, we cannot but take a pleasure in turning over those evi- 
dences of our old importance, and fancying ourselves bowing like a 
polite judge on the bench to the appeals of our learned brothers 
the Elzevirs and the (liunti. This is one of the secrets of the link 
between the Bibliomaniacs and saner readers. Any book was worth 
something in those times; and by the courtesy of scholastic habits, 
it remains so still. But rarity made it a great deal more so; and 
therefore nothing is so precious to the Bibliomaniac as the posses- 
sion of a rare copy. It diminishes the advantages of the rest of the 
world;— gives him a value in his own eyes which he could not other- 
wise possess. We do not say this invidiously. Partaking to a 
certain degree of the Bibliomaniac ourselves, and at the same being 
libercU-minded towards all the world in our capacity of the Reader 
universal, we love either to vindicate our dusty superiority, or allow 
our absorption in the common wit, just as the whim is upon us; and 
as so many books are venerable in our eyes, everv ftook in some 
measure becomes so by reason of its book-nature. Bibliophilta sum ; 
nihil biblici a tne alienum puto. Only let a writer address us hand- 
somely, and it is hard if we do not find something to commend in his 
work, even should it be only in the address. We confess that we love 
to respond to those deferential appeals made to our wisdom and 
good qualities. Notliing can be said out loud between author and 
reader; but the sympathy is not the less understood. ** The 
Reader," says the author, ** vrill have the goodness" — We have the 
goodness. "The Reader will undoubtedly perceive" — Undoubt- 
edly we do perceive. ** We need not inform the intelligent Reader" 
— Certainly, you need not ; but let us have it. 

Good-natured Ovid is the earliest writer we can call to mind, 
who established a direct intercourse between the Reader and him- 
self. We feel all the difference he describes between our comforta- 
ble situation at home, and hb cold and solitary exile; and doubly 
sympatiiize with the man, fi*om the compliment paid us by so famous 
a poet. It is the only instance of the kind we recollect, in which 
Rome cuts a domestic figure in one's imagination, instetul of being 
tihe great domineering city, paraded by consuls, and looking warlike 
or Ciceronian. For Pliny, somehow, does not make us enter cor- 
dially into his fine houses. We, the Reader, were then a wit and 
fine gentieman about town, under the eye of Augustus ; hatless, and 
gowned; and as Arbuthnot says of that prince, without glass to 
one's windows or a shirt to one's back. The Reader, to wit, our- 
self, need not be informed, that ancient reading being in manuscript, 
was much more confined than it is at present. In Greece we were 
a philosopher, an historian, a poet ; latterly a grammarian, a collector 
or epigrams, or a mystic. What are ordinary readers now were then 
listeners to the poet's lyrics, or audiences at an Olympic gmne or 
a theatre. And it was Uie same in the age of chivalry. • Henct the 
addresses of the poets to their harps and audiences. Milton cove- 
nanted with us (" the knowing Reader") for the performance in 
due time of an epic poem ; but when he had gloriously redeemed 
his promise, h'j spoke of us as an auditor; — " Fit audience find, 
though few." For a long time we were either a professed min- 
strel, or else a clerk or ecclesiastically learned person, as distin- 
guished from the laity. Chaucer and others helped to extend our 
jurisdiction. Our friend Caxton, in the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
addressed his History of Prince' Arthur to us, under the titie of 
" the Christian Readier." By this time we had included the people 
of quality, both male and female, to whom he accordingly proceeds 
to address himself. These gave rise to the term ** Gentle Readers," 
our gentleness at that time consisting, not in its modem effeminate 
quahties, but in having high blood in us, and being qualified to 
knock people on the head. Caxton however judiciously distin- 
guishes us between such as " desire to read," and such as ** desire 
to hear read." By a subsequent edition of this work, it may be 
seen how we had increased our body corporate among the plebeians ; 
for the editor takes upon himself to be insolent. ** Thus" says he, 
" reader, I leave thee at thy pleasure to read, but not to judge, 
except thou judge with understanding. The ass " (think of that 
said now-a-days to the ** reading public I") "is no competent judge 
between the owl and the nightingale, for the sweetness of their 
voices: cloth of arras or hangings of tapestry are not fit to adorn a 
kitchen; no more are kettles, pots, and spits to hang in a lady's 
bed-chamber : neither is it becoming for a man to censure that which 
his ignorance cannot perceive, or his pride and malice prejudicace 
or cavil at." — This fellow must have been a knight, at least. 
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THE TATLER. 



HAYMARKET THEATRE. 



This EveDin«^ will be performed, the Musical Entertainment of 

NO SONG, NO SUPPER, 

Margaretta, (first time) MissTURPIN, 

Nelly, Mrs TAYLEURE. Louisa, Mrs T. HILL, 

Dorothy, Mrs HUMBY. 

Frederick, (first time) Mr HORN, who will introduce the 8^ug of 

"The Death of Nelson." 

Endless, Mr ROSS, Crop, Mr GALLOT, 

Robin, Mr WEBSTER, 

William, Mr C.MORRIS, Thomas, MrM.BARNETT. 

After which (6th time) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 

AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 

Adapted, from the French, by Mr Thomas Mayhew, Stodent of Lincoln's 

Inn. 

[A lapse of about Ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 

Marie Mipnot, (Mignot't NUceJ Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 

Marie Mi^not, {Mignot's Daughter J Mrs ASHTON. 

Female GuesU, M^. Covenev, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 

Lodge, &c. 

Casimir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinot C Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON. 

La^rardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeau, Mr WILUAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINDAL, 

Mignot, (a Celebrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 

Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 

V. Webster, &c. 

To coodude with (23rd time) a Farce, in Two AcU, called 

A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 

The Music composed by C. E. Horn. 

Baroness Louisburg, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, 

Catherine, Mrs HUMBY, 

Auerosta Polinsky, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Villagers, Mesdames Gallot, Coveney, Barnett, E. Barnett, Johnson, 

Lodge, &c. 

Ferdinand I^nisbur?, Mr VINING, 

Gu^TUS Gundershoff, MrWEBSTER, Paul Parchwitx, MrWILUAMS, 

Leonard, Mr LODGE, Carl, Mr BISHOP, George, Mr COATES, 

Villagecs, Messrs. C. Morris, Cooke, BaroeU, B. Barnett, V. Webster, 

Moore, &c. 

On Monday, Honest Frauds,' with Ambition ; or, Marie Mignot, and 
John of "Paxis* 

Miss Paton Is engaged at this Theatre, and will appear on Tuesday next 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BT THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



English Opera, Adelphi. 
It is an incoBvenience attending the duties of a theatrical critic^ 
that unless he is content to see a first piece twenty times over, he 
undergoes the chance of getting no seat when he wishes to see a 
second. If he b new also to the duration of the performances, he 
may be out in calculating his time of arrival ; and finally, in missing 
this, be may miss an essential part of the performance, or so much 
of it as is necessary to a proper taste of the rest. 

yff happened to be in all these predicoments last night, and 
woukl.rather say so than pretend to criticise what we ought not. 
We . reoi^mber some years ago, an evening paper gave a flaming, 
. and unfoniunately, an ireful accoimt of a performance which had 
not taken. place. Mr A. was quite out in his part ; and it wondered 
at the presumption of Mr B. in undertaking his I The criticism 
was the most amusing that had appeared in the journal ; but the 
writer would have given his ears to l|ave been considered as dull as 



We do not Vke to force an article; and therefore shall say 
nothing more, than that we hope to be better next time. Luckily 
there^was nothing new to see. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnlbut rdmi, et4|B|bMdaiii aIiii.»OLO SATiito. 
Of aB seru of Cbfaigir-aiid tome others. 



The Fope not Orthodox.— Tbe Pope, it seems, is antl^rini- 
tarian with regard to the French coekMe. He will not allow the 
young Frenchmen at the academical school at Rome to wear it. 

Bad Weather. — The present sullen state of the weather is ac- 
counted for l^ an advertisement in the Ckromdei it seems that a 
Mr Opode is " hwrh^g' the earth for water." 



ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 

This Evening (8th time) a new Mosical Drama called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Halbvt* 

Bridget O'Rourke, Miss KELLY. Lady Julia^ Miss H. CAWSE, 

Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

Lord KiUnore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir LeinsterLeybrooke, Mr T.MILLAR, Mandeyille, MrPERKINS» 

O'Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After which, (3fd time at this Theatre) the Comic Opera, called 

ROSINA. 

The Music composed by the late Mr Sbitld. 

Rosina, Mrs EVANS, 

(Being her Fourth Appearance in this Company, and her 7th on any Stage.) 

Phoebe, Miss FERGUSON, Dorcas, Mrs C. JONES. 

Belvillc, (with the additional Song of *' The Thorn,") Mr T. MILLAR, 

Captain Belville, Mr J. BLAND, RusUc, Mr SALTER, 

William, Mrs KEELEY, 
First Irishman, Mr B. HILL, Second Irishman, Mr GREEN. 

To which will be added (9th time) a New OperelU, called 

THE DEUCE IS IN HER. 

Previous to which, Mozart's celebrated Overture to Zauberflote. 

The Music composed by Mr Barnett. 

The Widow Volatile, Miss KELLY, 

Sentry, Miss H. CAWSE. 

Ladv Trifle, Miss NOVELLO, Mrs LoveUle, Miss MELBORNE, 

Lady Kitty Crocodile, Hon. Miss Fadeaway, Miss Killman, Miss Miiukifl, 

Miss REID, Mrs WELLS, Miss VIALS, Miss BLACKFORD. 

Sir Guy Don, (disguised as his own Steward) Mr BARTLEY, 

Greville. (his Nephew) Mr WRENCH. 

Florid, Mr J. BLAND, Servants, Mr HEATH and Mr BOWMAN. 

To conclude with, (29th time) the New Operetta, called 

THE QUARTETTE: 

OR, INTERRUPTED HARMONY. 

With Mozart's Overture to Figaro. 

The rest of the Music, composed and selected by Mr Hawes. 

Madame de Luceval, Miss BETTS, 

Jostlne, (Femme da Cbambre) Mnr KEELBY. 

Madame Lafonde, MrsJERROLD. 

General Lafonde, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Ernest, (Captain of Hussars) Mr WRENCH, 

Major Belcour, (of the same Regiment) Mr G. PENSON, 

Blaston, (Trumpeter of Hussars) Mr SALTER, 

Pippin, (Black Porter of the Chateau) Mr FULLER. 

On Monday, The Irish €Hrl ; Der Vampyr ; and The Skeleton Lover. 
*,• Mr H. Phillips will perform in " Der Vampyr** on Monday next. 

Savoury Monks. — ** It is a strange thing;" said M. de Bautni, 
** that the Friars of the Minimes eat nothing but fish, and yet they 
always smell of shoulder of mutton." — Menage. 

ScARRON, a little before his death, seeing his relatives and ser- 
vants in tears, said to them, ** Ah, my children, you will never weep 
so heartily as I have made you^Iaugh.'' 

Vapid Whim. — I knew a person who occadonally gave enter- 
tainments to authors. His fancy was to place them at table, each 
according to the size and thickness of the volumes they had pub- 
lished ; commencing with the folio authors, and proceeding through 
the quarto and octavo, down to the duodecimo. — Memge, — [Thid^- 
ness of skull must have constituted the right of presiding.] 

Biographical Existence. — ♦ • • • « i desired my man to 
rummage for a book, and he brought me an old Orub-street thing 
from the garret. The author in sheer i^orance, not humour, dis- 
coursing of the difiicidty of some pursuit, said, that even if a man 
had as many lives as a cat, nay, as many lives as one Plutarch is 
said to have had, he could not accomplish it This odd qmdpro 
quo surprised me into vehement laughter.— ^o^po/^^. 

Liberty of thb Press. — ^A oentleman describing the late contest 
in Paris says — ** Several mortal wounds were received by the mili* 
tary, in consa<|uence of the people loading their guns with ieadem 
printing type$ instead of balls, which were very scarce In the first 
day ofthe insurrection. — [This was *' dtitributhug ike letter^ with a 
vengeance. Of course the type was double eanon^ — GMe, — Quere» 
Fmich canon ? — Compontor^ 

Henrt the Fourth's Coach.— The number of carriages m 
Paris, in the year 1658, did not exceed 880. For a k>i|g time o»e 
carriage served for Henry die Fourth and for his Queea. A letter 
is extant, in which he sa^s to the Duke of Sullj^, who was confined 
by illness, — '^Je comptais aller vousvoir; mais je ne poumi, car 
ma femme se sert de ma coche." (I reckoned upon coming to see 
you, but I cannot : my wife is using the coach). — Fie PrmSe 4m 
Fran^. 



Published by Onwhtm (to whom all Books, parcels, and 

for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street. Strand ; sold by 
Hbward, Wellington ttieet, Waterioo Bridge ; J. CoAPPgat^ 96 Roy« 
Exchange, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. MMl Vf, RivNSiA, Prlntett, BroM fUttC, Qplden tqiare. 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1830. 



The insertion of the Marseilles Hymn in the present number of 
the Tatler excludes a good deal of its usual miscellany ; but 
hckily our paper is of a nature, that allows us to say as little or as 
xDuch on any subject as we please, provided we amuse the reader 
somehow ; and it is hard if he does not help us with his good 
humour, for we take great pains to inculcate the value of that quality. 
The ill-humoured will not like us ; but that is no matter, even m 
tins beloved, but somewhat sulky nation, provided we succeed in 
getting^ the others to read us. They shall help to reform the 
res^ — to tell them where they can get a pleasure to their breakfast, 
better than grumbling, and more oUculat^ to make it agree with 
them : for he that is doubtful on what principles to eat and drink, 
end does not take a T^ler with his tea, will assuredly be much the 
worse for it about two o'clock. Whereas if he lays in a little stock 
of philo6ophy and entertainment, — probaium est: he will out-walk 
and^oatlaugh the necessity for the doctor. — 

• r • • • • 

Wb had written thus far, when news was bcpught us of an event 
which put an end to the pleasure of our mood, — the death of one, 
who we thought would have had a new life given him by the late 
glorious change in France, and who would not have thought it be- 
neath his sympathy with greater things, to express his satisfaction 
at ti>e name and the hopes of this paper. We mean Mr Hazlitt, 
who died on Saturday, at a quarter past four o'clock, at his lodgmgs 
in Frith Street, Soho. Mr Haklitt was one of the profoundest 
writers of the day, an admirable reasoner (no one got better or 
aooner at the heart of a question than he did) the best general critic, 
the greatest critic on art that ever appeared (his writings on that 
safaject cast a light like a painted window), exquisite in his relish 
of poetry, an un tameable foyer of liberty, and with all his humour 
and irri^dnlitir (of which no man, had more) a sincere ^end, and a 
generous enemy. No one man has said higher things than he of 
Sir Walter Scott, and other Tory writers, for whose politics he had 
an aversion amounting to loathing ; and no one's clamis have been 
or will bc^ more nnfadrly treated by the herd of those writers. But 
posterity will do justice to the man, that Krote for truth and mankind. 

The disorder tbfat was fatal to Mr Hazlitt arose from one of the 
common infirmities of a man of letters, a weak stomach. He was 
not careful of it, and will resent it no longer. He has gone, and 
left others to toil, — not in vain, nor without the greatest consola- 
tioo, now that the world has seen its hopes renewed : nor were his 
latter hours without the joy and the triumph, which all the^rest of 
his life had deserved that he should feel. • - . 



THE READER: 

CO»iSISTIN6 OP E?iTBRTAlNINO EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISIT. 



Memoirs, of Madame Du Barri, Translated from the French, Bp the 

Tramlator of Fidocq. 3 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co. 
The announcement of the third volume 9f these memoirs, which 
will be published to-morrow, has given us an opportunity of re- 
viewing the whole work ; from which we propose to lay before our 
readers the most carious passages. They will shew the spirit of 
that ^'good old order of things,*" from which the two Revolutions 
have delivered our illastrious neighbours, and which it was the 
ohiect of a few powdered old profligates to revive. They will also 
help to f\imish an answer to those; who talk, with -so much igno- 
rance, of the alarming freedom of opinion now prevailing on all sub- 
jects in France. The freedom of opinion now prevailing is a candid 
freedom, ready to discuss what is right and wrong, and anxious to 
d iaecm it. It respects nature, believes in goodness, and despises 
hypocrisy. Tlierefore what it thinly just, it advocates, whether 
new or old; and it is prepared to assume or to give up, according 
IB oodeoiable justice determines. The many are openly called upon 
to reason and to warrant, and individuals behave accordingly. 
Under the old system it was the reverse of all this. The many were 
called upon to do nothing but obey. The rich and powerful took 
evcfy licence; one doctrine was preached from tlie pulpit, and ano- 
Ifaer acted upon (by the bishop himself) in private : the claims of 
iiatuze-were not respected, goodness was not believed in, hypocrisy 
L trtiunphant at itfst, and unfeeling impudence afterwards. 
MadsMiie du Barri^ by her own avowal, had a succession of 
in early life. She received a good education,— of the 



^o«rding-0ciiool order ; saw something of high -life, as a companion 
to « lnoy ; iidcame connected with *the town' and the gambling- 
hooBes ; leagued, hers^, as jan adventuress, with Count Jean du 
fiani, who paased her off for his sister-in-law, and got her known 
to the King; became mistress of the King (Louis XV); realized 
her asauraed name by a marriage of convenience with one of the 
Connt's brothers ; saw the whole court and ministry at her feet for 
imny years; and finished her career on the revolutionary scaffold, 
a oseicss rad a feeble victim, frightened out of her wits, and 
screaming for help \ ' 
-We lune li^ #ooia to day for our extract from books, and must 



finish with a brief one; but we propose, for some days following, 
to present the reader with passages from the work Ixuore us, and 
from Sir Walter Scott's account of Demonology and Withcraft, 
The two books will furnish a singular contrast, in their extremes of 
the spiritual and unspiritual. 

Madame du Barn describes herself as entering on her career 
with " a lovely face, locks which waved enchantingly over eyes 
melting, sparkling, and liquid as crystal ; a mouth, small and red 
as a cherry; a delicately formed nose, an excessively fair skin, and 
an el^ant and sylph-like figure." We may believe all this, knowing 
the e£ct she produced ; but she had too little sentiment to be able 
to judge of loveliness in others, whatever her own fiice might have 
been capable of. During her career in the gambling houses, she 
became acquainted with a beauty, whose " charming smile" we must 
doubt. There may have been beauty in the fiend's fece (the fool's 
rather) : that is to sa^, there was colour and proportion : but the 
expression, if neutralized by her want of feeling, must have been at 
least as poor as that of a bust in a barber's shop. 

" At this period of my life," says. Madame du Barri, ** I formed 
an intimacy witH a young female of very gentle appearance, and 
with a disposition as charming as her face. She came mto the worid 
to seek adventures, but without noise or disturbance, and rather by 
refusing attentions, which seemed troublesome to her. She was 
tender and loving, with chesnut hwr, rosy lips, on which was the most 
charming smile, and large blue eyes of inexpressible serenity. She 
said she was of Franche-Comte, and as we all belonged to illustrious 
families, she appertained to that of Grammont. She had lost her 
husband, a captain, and had come to Paris to solicit a pension. 
That was her tale, and we each had one of the kind. Madame de 
Meljanifere lived in the Marais Rue Porte-Foin, in a small house, in 
which she occupied a neat and genteel apartment. 

'' From the tune I became intimate with her, I remarked that she 
had changal her lover three timea in two mouths, and always from 
causes independent of heraelC The first, a rich Englishman, had 
been recalled to his own country; the second, a German Baron, 
had been compelled to quit Paris in consequence of the uncomplai- 
sant conduct of his creditors ; and the third, a young countryman, 
had been taken by his father away from Madame de la Mellani^re, 
whom he wished to marry I pitied my gentle fnend ; and she, with 
a charming smile, said to me, whilst lowering her large blue eyes, 
** I am not fortunate." " Seek better, then," said I, " and you will 
find." She did seek, but with much prudence. She repulsed a crowd 
of financiers, lofds, and lawyers ; in fact, all whom other women 
would have rejoiced to have. It might be sai J, that to be welcomed 
by her, a man must be entirely unknown, or at least a stranger. At 
this juncture there was introduced to me a young Anglo-American, 
very rich, named Brown. This young man was well received, and 
remained a visitor for some tune. My. friend sought to nlease him 
and succeeded. Gentle attentions , flirtations, tender billets, assi^- 
nations, rapidly succeeded each other. This affair was fully in agV: 
tation, when one evening a<ter supper, Mr Brown told us, that he 
was com[>elled to set out for St Petcrsburgh, where his father's 
affiurs imperiously demanded his presence. 

" On the intelligence of his departure, I was wretched about my 
poor friend. She had not been at our house that eveninff, and I 
determined to pay her a visit to try and console her. On the mor- 
row, therefore, I went to her residence, and being told by the por- 
ter tliat she was at home, ascended the staircase and rang at her 
bell. The door was opened by her maid-servant, who knew nre 
instantly, and exclaimed, ** Oh, Mademoiselle, I ani a lost woman, 
if M le Comte does not come to my succour." " What terrible 
thing has happened, I enquired ?" " Ck)me in. Mademoiselle, and 
you shall *see." She closed the door upon me, and^ told me that 
Madame Slellani^re was from home, led me to her. bed-chamber, 
pushed aside her bed, and then pressing a spring, lifted a trap 
concealed in the door, and exclaimed, " Here, look I I approached 
and looked, uttered a shriek and feinted. It was down this trap 
that the victims of Madame de Mellaniere successively disappeared 
after they had been murdered. Their carcases, were there, and an 
infectious smell came from the hole. 

" On recovering my senses, I was no longer in the fatal clos^, but 
in the next room, into which Javotte had carried me. I was fear- 
fully alarmed, and when 1 attempted to rise, I was unable. 

" Recover yourself," said poor Javotte, " my mistress will not re- 
turn all day. She is at Sainte Mande, with the two wretches who 
are the assassins of the lovers, she draws into her snares." 

" She then told me that she was indebted to chance alone for the 
discovery of the horrible secret which she disclosed tome; and, un- 
able to keep it any longer was about to reveal it to the police when 
I arrived. She thought that the Comte Jean, whose credit she ex- 
aggerated, could so arrange matter that she would not be involved." 
TBrown was saved by a lettre de cachet. The woman and her 
accomplices were hung. Madame du Barri tells us that MeUani^ 
secured her victims by proposing to them a journey with her to Italy. 
They brought their jewels, money, &c. with them ove^nigh^ and 
instead of setting out next day, were dispatched into the other world. 

These are the Li^mias of ancient fable. ; 
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HYMNB 1^8 MARSEILLAIS. 

AlloDs, eoftns de U pttrie, 
Le jotn- de gloire est arri? ^. 
Conire imus, de la tyrannie 
L*6ceiidai4 tfuiglant est lev^ 
Eiitende»iT998 4am vot caapafnes 
Mugir cet ftroces Soldats T 
lb frfennent Jas|iies dans vos bras, 
RmOt Tos enfaos, tos eompagncsl 
Anmnaes^eltojeiis! fonnei vos bataiUoBS : 
BUicbei^ qo'an sang impur abreuve vos silloos. 

CMosttu 
Ifanboitfj ^'oA sang impur abreuve nos sillons. 

Que vem eette borde d'esclavas^ 
pe Hetties, de roU conjnr^ T 
l^om qai ces ignobtes ^ntim ves, 
Ces fen d^ lonf>teaips pr^par^ ? 
Fnn^ais, pour nous, ah quel outrage ! 
Qoel traniport il doh excHer ! 
Cest Tons qu'oo ose m^diter 
De Teadi^ & rantiqne eseUvage ! 

An afmesy dtoyens, &c. 



Onoi! des cohortes ^rangires 
Pendent la loi dans oos foyers ! 
Qooi! ces esclaves mercenaiies 
TerrasKraieot nos fiers guerriers 1 
.GxmndDien! par des mains encbafn^^ 
Nos fronts sous le joug se ploieraieott 
Da rils despotes deviendraient 
' 'Irsmatires de nos desUp^ ! 

Mmx wtm u , dloyens, ftc . 

Tkcnbles, tyrant et vans, perfldes, 
I/opprobra de tDos les partis ; 
TrtM s ble a, yoa^omplots parricides 
VoDtendn recevoir leur prix. 
Toot est soldat poor voos combattre. 
Sib tornbem noe jettnei b^os. 
La tern en prodnit de nonveaux, 
6^nifte vens tous prets k se baltre. 

Au annas, ciioyens, &c. 

^mour mteti de b palrie. 
Guide et soutiens nos bras veugeurs ! 
Ubert^t ttbertlch^rie! 
Combats aved tes d^fenseurs. 
Sotb mm diapeaox que la victoire 
^emfa%k t0 miles accens : 
Qne^tes enn^mb ezpinms 
VoiiM nnMompbe et notre gloire. 

An met, dtoyens ! formes vos bataillons : 
Mmt^eig qifua sang impur abte^ive vos sillons. 

CIKBUIL 
m, ^*uii snag impur abreure nossilions. 



THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 

Ye sons of Prance awake to glory. 
Hark 1 what myriads bid you rise. 
Your chtMren, wives, and grandsires hoary ; 
Behold their tears and hear their cries : 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding. 
With hireling hosts, a rufRan band, 
AffHght and desolate the land, 
Whib peace and liberty lie bleeding 1 

To arms, to arms, ye brave. 

The avenging sword uusheath, 

March on, march on, all hearU resolv*d 

On victory or death. 

Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling. 
Which treach'rous Kings, confederate, raise ; 
The dogs of wsr let loose, aie howling. 
And lo ! our fields and cities blase ; 
And shall we basely view the ruin. 
While lawless force, with guilty stride. 
Spreads desolation far and wide. 
With crimes and blood hb hands embruing. 

To arms, to arms, ye brave. 

The avenging sword undieatb, 

March on, march on, all hearts reso1v*d 

On victory or death. 

With luxury and pride surrounded. 
The vile insatUte despots dare. 
Their thirst of power and gold unbounded. 
To mete and vend the light and air : 
Like beasts of burden would they load us. 
Like gods, would hid their slaves adore; 
But man b man, and who b more ? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 

To arms, to arms, y« brave» 

The avenging sword unsheatb, 

March on, march on, all hearts resolv'd 

On victory or death. 

O Liberty I aan man resign thee. 
Once having felt thy gen'rous flame ! 
Can dungeons, bolb, and bars confine thee. 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing. 
That fabchood's dagger tyranU wbld ; 
But freedom b our sword and shield, 
Aad a& their arU an unavailing. 
Toarms,yebrave^ape. 



AM ACCOUNT OP THE AUTHOR, 



M. Rennet de lisle, author of the words and 
music of this noble composition, was bom at Louis le 
Saulnier, in the department of the Jura, May 10, 
1 760. He is now therefore in hb seventieth year, eft* 
joying a second spring of hope and glory. 

At the breaking out of the first Revolution, M. da 
risle was an officer of engineers. He adopted the 
new opinions with fervour, and out of the heat of hb 
patriotism struck the Hymn bafere us, which b said 
to have added many thoosands to the Prench armies. 
He was befo^ known as a man of letters and a com- 
poser. In 1796 he had produced an ode to Hope 
(Hymne a I'Esperance) and a small dramatic pitee 
entitled Adebide and Monville. Prom time to time 
he has subsequently published other pieces, both in 
verse and prose. We have seen none of them but the 
Marseilles Hymn. It is seldom that a wriier has the 
good fortune to be able to compose such fine music, 
and at the same time to have written #ords not un- 
worthy of it. 

Tlib great song of .liberty was no sooner heard, 
than it was beard every where. It was shouted in the 
streets ; it filled the theatres : it was struck up where- 
ever freedom was to be expressed, or tyranU daavted : 
it was thundered forth by whob armies. A cebbcaled 
living poet saw the Prench armv, after the battle of 
Holenlinden, enter Uiat town, singing the MkrseHles 
Hymn, in one mighty and vbtorioua bpdy. What- 
ever it did for the nation however, it did not save the 
author from the injustice of the Reign of Terror. He 
was thtown into prison, and only escaped with hislife 
in consequence of the redaction against Kobespbrre. 
In the ensuing year (1795) be wu indue favour with 
the National Uonveotioo, and accompanied TalUen in 
his mission to the west, iii order to oppose the landing 
of the emigrants. On thb occasion, M. de I'lsb 
fought as ardenllv as he had written, and received 
many wounds. On hb return to Paris he probably 
found the government in a state unsuitable to hb 
opinions, for he neither received nor asked employ- 
ment ; and under Napoleon he was constantly in db- 
favour. The Bourbons, of course, took no notice of 
him, except by their spies. It b delightful to see a 
man of Renins thus faithfol to the principles which 
intpifed it. 

It is probable that for the lastfive-and-twenty years 
our author lived by his writings The second Rsvoln- 
tion was the day of good men. "One of the first things 
mentioned of the new King of the Prench, was, that 
he had given a pension to M. BovRet <jb Tlsle. 
author of the Hvmn des Marseillais. Perhaps he had 
assisted him before ; that b to say, supposing M. de 
risb wanted ^stanee, or let him know as much. 
But men of his cast» however ungrudeins to the be* 
nificence of those they love, are not tikdy to apply 
to stranrers and princes. 

The Marseilles Hymn b one of those genuine 
compositions, warm from the heart of a man of 
genius, which are calculated to pbase th< highest 
of the scbotific, and those who know nothing 
of musid^but by the effect it has upon thenu It 
begins nobly, and continues nobb throughout. Its 
emotions are varied ; the variation b justly made em- 
phaiical, — pressed upon us — because on such an oc- 
casiou they would naturally be so by a speaker ; 
and there is deep pathos, as well as the 
most exalted resolution. The rise upon the 
word Patrie (or as the English translator 
has very well made it fall, upon the word 
Ohrff) b a most elevating note of preparation : 
thb no sooner prepares us for war, than we are 
reminded of the affecting necessity for it, in the 
threats of the tyranU followed by that touching pae- 
sage respecting the tears and cries of our kiodrad ; 
and then comes another exalting note, the call to 
arms. The beating of the drum succeeds. We 
fancy the hurried muster of the patrioU ; their arms 
are lifted, their swords unsheathed ; and then coraet 
the march, a truly grand movement, which even on 
the pbnoforte suggests the fullnea of a band. In 
the patbetb part, the E flat on the word /iU, uA 
the whole strain on that passage, are particularly 
affecting. The tears seem to come into the eyes of 
the heroes, as no doubt thay have into thousands of 
them, and thousands of thiose that have beard die 
long. But it must be pbyed well ; and not be 

i'udged of by the perfonaance of a new or a feeble 
land. 

We know not who the author of dbe transtadpn or 
rather mutation b, bat ht has done it very w^ It 
belongs, we believe, to the opera of Zoma, in wliieh 
It wai originally sung by Braham. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

liY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



' ■ ■' Hatmabilbt, 

With something of the melamAoly pleasure one feels at going through an 
old Tillage, famiUar to ottc's youth, and not wen for muiy years, we found 
oorselTes on Satvrday evening at the representation of No Song No Supper. 
'JTiere were the trees and cottages as of old i the farm-house had the same 
interior : fashion had scarecly altered the dresses. The lawyer was in his 
blaick-ooat and ruffles : goody had her mob cap, her lappets, and her ledges, 
yclept hips. 

But the inhabitants were not the same. T%e lawyer was not the same 
lawyer, goody not the same old woman ; BANinsrEB was not the saibr, nor 
Miss Stephens (an elder Miss Stephens) the heroine. She was an elder 
sister (if we misUke not) of the present Miss Stephens, and a worthy pre- 
cursor of that princess of ballad-singing. We do not remember Subtt in the 
lawyer, nor even Bannister (in this piece) so well as Miss Stephens^ 
We were at a time of life, when village maidens make a greater impression 
than sailors: and for that matter, are so still. The sight of the poor girl, 
faithful to her first love, in her gypsy bonnet, and with her basket of songs, 
who turned ballad-singer rather than marry a rich old hunks, and who is 
seeking for a night's lodging, and finds it from the good-humoured farmer 
(DioNUM was the man) made a picture in our minds, which was indelibly 
impressed. It served (for aught we know) to interest us for ever in the 
graces of native generosity and good humour, and to make us doubt whether 
the best-bred ladies had the advantage of it* 

Mr Wbistbb is a promiaiog actor ; we never saw him perform so well as 
in the scene where he tecovers his mistress. There was more heart in it 
than is usoally discoverable in his loud and hard style. But we have never 
seen the beau ideal of an English sailor since the days of Bannister. The 
cordiality of that delightful comedian was equal to his humour. The tone 
of his voice announced the grasp which his hand would give you ; and the 
enjoyment was completed by his look of jovial benignity. Bannister was 
one of the actors you loved as well as admired. We do not remember 
Storage, the original Margaretta, She vras very clever and effective, but 
coarse ; and her voice was reedy. Miss Stephens had the pastoral look of 
. her sister. The original Louisa was Mrs Crouch, the Doroihy Mrs Bland. 
None of the successors of the beautiful Crouch have made as much of an 
insignificant heroine as she did ; and though Mrs Humbt is handsomer than 
Mrs Bland, her tones vrill not leave an echo in peoples' hearts, as those of 
the little liat swarthy singer did. We are loth to mention Miss Turpin in 
Margaretta, She persists, we observe, in throwing airs and graces over her 
ballads, and in making the time wait for her. It is a dangerous practice 
in better singers, and sparingly used by those who understand melody best. 
A beautiful melody is a piece of truth : it answers truly to certain feelings, 
but answers only by appealing to them in its own manner. To interrupt it, 
and make it say what it did not intend, is as ridiculous as if we were to stuff 
out one of the pathetic speeches in Shakspeare with fiorid common-place. 

The spectators enjoyed the last scene, where the lawyer is brought out of 
the sack ; and the other, where the man and wife quarrel about shutting the 



door. But too much of Storage's music is left out, for want of singers ; 
and Mr Horn introduces the ' Death of Nelson' to make up. This is as if 
a man were to say, '* I have not brought you the agreeable company I pro- 
mised, but I will relate the death of a friend." The audience however 
applauded Mr Horn, who stretched •Us voiee fer tbemi and did not applaud 
the trio in the third scene, a composition IdU of grace and movemeou It 
must be owned that audiences can be mist^en, as veil as actors. 

It » a pleasure to repeat the first liaes sif Storacr's beautiful airs in this 
piece, — ** Across the downs this morning**'^**^ With lovely suit and plain- 
tive cliffy"— &c. But Miss Stepbrns or her sister must come back to make 
us think of village-girls really crossing, the downs,, or singing a plaintive 
ditty. Mrs Tatlburb, in Nelly, does as well as anybody. She Ukes a 
£0od part in the trio. We have seen her but once before ; but what litde 
IS given her to do, she does with spirit and nature. 



ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHI.) 

Thi* Eveninj; (9th (time) a new Magical Drama called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

. The Music by Mr Hawbs, preceded by an Overture by P. Ha lew. 

Bridget O'Rourke, Miss KELLY, Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

Lord Kllmore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir LdnsterLeybrooke, Mr T.MILLAR, MandeviUe, Mr PERKINS, 

O'Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After which^ (27th time) a Grand Romantic Opera, called 

DER VAMPYR. 

Freely translated from the German of Wilhelm Aug. Woblbruck, and 

adapted to the Music of Heinrich Marschner. ^ 

The whole of the Music arrancred by Mr Hawes^ who ynU preside at the 

Piano-forte. 

Characters in the Introduction. 

lanthe, (Daughter of Yanitsa) Miss FERGUSON, 

Eblls, (the Prince of Evil) Mr O. SMITH, 

DerVampyr, MrH.PHILUPS, 

Alexis Zeririy, (a Hunffarian OflBcer) Mr T. MILLAR, 

Yanitza, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Maroo, Mr IRWIN. 

[A Month is presumed to elapse between the Introduction and the 

First Act.] 

Characters in the Opera. 

Henrika, (Baron Kaasora's Daughter) Miss BETTS, 

Susi Boro, Mts C. JONES, : Liska, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Count Mavrocoido, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 

Baron Kassova, Mr THORNE, Alexis Zeriny, Mr T. MILLAR, 

Wenxel, (the Baron's Heiduk) Mr J. BLAND, 

MartisJ^unn, (Hostof the Golden Eagle) Mr MINT ON, 

Franx Boro, Mr. G. PENSON, Stephen Sarko, Mr J. RUSSELL, 

Michael Zipps, Mr SALTER, Johan Bosky, Mr FULLER. 

To conclude with {last time this season) the Romantic Drama, called 

SISTER OF CHARITY. 

The Music by Mr Hawes. 
• ' J>n«4o«ur to which, Mozart'^Grand Overture to Idomeneo. 
St. Ursula, (the Sfalfer of Charity) Miss KELLY, 
Nannetta, MissH.GA\ySE. 
Colonel Saxe, Mr BAKER, Captain Wiemar, ivfr J.VINING, 

Paulo, (a Peasant) AfrKEELEY. 
Andrea, Mr O.SMITH, ^ Joseph, Mr PERKINS, 
Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, Worgman, (Sentinel) Mr SALTER. 



To-morrow, The Irish Girl ; Don Juan ; and " Wanted a Gov< 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnlbai rebns, et quilrosdam tills.— Old Sating. 
Of all sorts of thingv- And tome others. 

An Ugly Hand. — The Archbishop of Lyons had his hands com- 
pletely distorted and disfi^red by the flout. Having on one occa- 
sion sained a thousand pistoles at cards, ** I should not mind it,'' 
said l£e losinfl party, '* if my money had not flot into' the ugliest 
hand hi the kingdom." *' That is felse," said Uie Arcbbishop; ^ I 
know one that is still uglier." — '* I'll wa^ you thirty pistoles that 
you don't," said the other." The Archbishop immediately drew off 
the glove, which covered his left hand, and the gamester acknow- 
ledged he had lost his wager. — Menage, 

Instinct of a Despot. — There is at present (amd Loms XV) a 
most inconceivable mania for writing. What is tne use, ^ntlemen, 
of this deluge of books and pamphlets with which France is mundated? 
They only contain the spirit of rebellion : the freedom of writing 
ouflht not to be given to everybody. There should be in a well-re- 
pumted state seven or eight writers, not mor^ and these under the 
inspection of government. Authors are the plague of France ; vou 
will see whither they will lead it. — Memwn if Siwiame duBarru 

Ai«ARMiNO SuGGBSTioN.-^To the happy man just entering the 
garden of an enchantress, and welcomed by all the pleasures of an 
artificial Spring, nothing can form a more unpleasant surprise, than 
if, while his ear is watdiing and drinking in the music or the night- 
ingales, some transformed predecessor on a sudden ^unts at his 
very feet. — GoSthe. 

Elaborate Puns. — An outrageous punster being told that an 
actor had turned coachman, but not lost his propensity for the 
theatre, said, ^ I have no doubt of it, — at least during rainy wea- 
ther." " Why during rainy weather?" asked his informant " Be- 
cause" said the punster, ** he must then feel the hat tricMe.** 

The same person, who was in delicate health, being asked if he 
would * venture on ' an orange, said, ^ No, I tiiank ye : I should 
roU off!" 

A shilling being dropped in a hackney-coach, and somebody tell- 
ing him that he must make up his mind to the loss, he observed, 
that on the contrary it would be the most. productive shilling he 
ever had; " for," said he, ** it is in the straw." 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 



This Evening, (25th time) a Musical Farce, in Two Acts, caHed 

HONEST FRAUDS. 

MrsModely, Mrs T.HILL, £oima, MrsASHTON, 

Kitty O'Cag, Mrs HUMBY, 

Sir Gregory Gudgeon, Mr WILLIAMS, 

Jack FlammertoD, Mr VINING, Harry Onslow, Mr HORN, 

Barney O'Cagr, Mr WEBSTER, Charles Asset, Mr BRINDAL, 

Madrigal Merry-Patch, Mr J. REEVE. 

After which (7th time) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 

AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT- 

Adapted, from the French, by Mr Thomas Mayhew^ Student of Uocoln's 

Inn. 

[A lapse of about ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 

Marie Mignot, {Mignot's Niece) Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Arieite Delormc, Mrs GLOVER, 

Marie Mipnot, {Mignot*s Daughter) Mrs ASHTON. 

Female Guests, Mesd. Covenev, Gallot, Johnson, Bamett, E. Barnett, 

Lodge, &c. 

Caorair King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinot r Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON, 

Laaardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeau, Mr WILUAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINDALr, 

Mignot, (a Celebrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 

Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Bamett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 

V. Webster, &c. 

To conclude with a Comic Opera, (in Two Acts] called 

JOHN OF PARIS- 

The Princess of Navarre, Miss TURPIN, 

Olivia, (Disguised as the Page Vincent) Mrs T.HILL, 

Rosa, Miss M. GLOVER. 

John of Paris, Mr VINING, Grand Chamberlain, Mr WILLIAMS, 

Pedrisro Potts, Mr J. REEVE, 

Philip, Mr C.MORRIS, Gieffory, MrCOVENEY. 

In Act IL an Incidental Dance, by Mr J. RIDGWAY and Madlle. CLARI. 

To-morrow, The Barber of Seville.— Rosina, Miss PATON ; Separation 
and Reparation ; and Clari — Clari, Mias PATON. 




Poblished by Onwhtn (to whom all Books, parcels, and communicatioos 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street. Strand ; sold by 
HiwARD, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge ; J. Chappbf., 98 Royal 
Exchange, and by all Booksdlers and Newsmen. 
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ROYAL AND CLERICAL TITLES. 



Wb Uke to ^ee the dkcossion of these matters kept up. When- 
ever we meet wkh a title, we start an absurdity. 

^ The fbllowii^ (says the Court Jmtrml) is the succession in which 
the loyal titles in England increased in dignity : — Henry IV had the 
title of •• Grace" conferred on him. Henry VI, that of « Excellent 
Grace." Edward IV, that of «High and Mighty Prince." 
Henry VIT, "Ifi^ess.- Henry VIH, -M^esty," (and was 
the first and last that was styled ** Dread Sovereign ;") and 
James I, that of "^ Sacied" or *" Most Excellent Majesty.'* That 
of " Bfajesty*' was first given to Louis XI of France, until which 
period it was the title of Emperors only. The Kings of Arragon, 
Casdk, and Portugal, had the title only of <" Highness ;*' those of 
England, " Your Grace ;" and those of France, *« Your Despotism." 

We should like to see the authority for this last. We do not 
dbpote its having been given, but we should like to know when and 
by whom. At all events, this high compliment has now become a 
bitter reproach. Titles, it should seem, have generally been given 
out of a sense of their not bebg deserved. Henry IV was an 
usurper : a &vour from him ought not to have been received ; 
tiiereiore it was to be qualified as a thing particularly proper ; and 
fht Km^ «as called hb ''Omce." Henry VI was "ExceUent 
Grace," because he was below par. Edward IV was ** High and 
M^ty Prince," because no man had his title more disputed; 
Henry VII, ** Highttess," because he was of lower origin than 
nsoil ; Henry VIH, ^ Majesty," because he was a bully (to be 
I his title of ** Dread Sovereign" must be allowed, though he 
( fiir firom being the only one that bore it : it has been a common 
address to our Princes) : James I, was styled ^ Sacred Majesty" 
with the greater willingness, because his friends were conscious 
that no num wanted some ** hedge of divinity" more than he. He 
proved his right to the title by swearing, hunting, getting drunk, 
dressing up people like dolls, and b^i^the landlord of an intriguing 
and poisoning club. He was the shambling Jupiter of an infernal 
beanren. Louis XI, the first King who is here said to have had the 
title of Majesty given him, was a King of spies and assassins, who 
fived in his palace like a spider, and spread nets for his victims. 

The other day we read in the newspapers of a visitation made by 
one of the bishops at a place, where he met with an aged dei^gyman, 
an old man with locks of snow, and of an apostolical life, who bad 
been a curate " seven €nd ikirtff jwers ." This gentleman, agreeably 
to what was said in our article upon their High BGghtinesaes the 
Dutchmen, is erroneously styled ** venerable" by some of our brother 
journalists. He cannot be venerable; for he is not an Archdeacon. 
He is only Reverend. The bishop is the ** Right Reverend Father 
in God." The man of the seven and thirty years curacy is neither 
* Right** nor in ** God." Remember, these extraordinary phrases 
are not ours, nor are we responsible for the frightful absurdities 
diey occamon. We would have the deity's name mixed up with 
none of these Babylonish assumptions. We beg pardon of the pm- 
late here alluded to. He was not a bishop, but an Archbishop— a 
mocfa archer thing than a bishop, and one who, as his title sets fbrth, 
is whet be is " by divine Providence.'* A King reigns by the 
grace of €k>d, and an archbishop by his Providence ; that is to say, 
it is a courtesy on the part of heaven to give us a King, but an 
absolute exercise of its foresight to fiivour us with an archbishop. 
Our children are provided for, when a jolly man of some great femily 
is ordmned to pocket their money, and puff out his cheeks with it 

One good-natured action of such a Sovereign as we have now 
die lack to possess, is worth all the titles of him and his ancestors 
pot together. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTINO OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BQOKi^ 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Memmrt of Madame Du Bairi, TVatalaUd/rom the Frem^h, Bp ike 

TmndeUnr ^ Udocq. 3 vols. ISmo. Whittaker and Co. 

[Cootinoed]. 

Madame du Barri, one of those women whose happiness of tem- 
perament renders them charming to everybody, when they have 
the luck to be well guided in eariy life, but produces only one of the 
luckier slaves to sensuality for want of it, was of humble origin, 
and sent to school by a financier, doubtless for the purpose of 
making her his mistress. Whether he was her first lover or no, 
is not clear; for it is difficult to say how many lovers she had, 
or how early. And here we must observe, that we do not take 
Madame du Barn's word for anything, in which she b not borne 
out by the general cast of circumstances. From those we may 
learn a great deal, and know when to believe her. Even when we 
suspect her of Msehood, the fidsehood itself becomes an evidence of 
character. It is thus we may learn much from all autobiographers. 

The first meeting of our heroine with the king is too characte- 
ristic of the man and the time not to be- true. It shews Louis at 
once in the most revolting light, or rather it shews to what royalty 
and its assumptions had brought htm. The system, it seems, with 
regard to ladies whom his Majesty was pleased to think he ^ loved,** 
or should love, was this. M. Le Bel, his valet de chambre, sought 
them out, and made his report. The ladies were then brought one 
at a time to the palace; introduced to the King as a private noble- 
man and as visitors of M. Le Bel ; detained, i/ approved of; and 
finally detained, if approved of on trial. This final detention was 
so rare, that when Bfadame du Barri had the honour of it, the valet 
was astonished at not receiving ^ the uiual signal of disl^Ke or dk- 
gtutf** and prostrated himself in a fervour of congratulation. What 
a system ! What a gallant King I What compliments to woman- 
kind! 

Madame du Barri's account of this ibttering lover, does not 
flatter him much in return. She wishes to make him out naturally 
agreeable and intelligent, for her own sake ; but contradicts herself 
at every turn. Thus she tells us he set up for a sentimental per- 
son, while she rriates a hundred stories that shew he did not know 
enough of sentiment even to affect it. She says he had a fine under- 
standing ; and adds, almost in a breath, that he despised literature. 
The rest of his character is cleveriy drawn. 

** Devoid of taste in literary matters, (says his loving historian,) 
he despised all connected with the belles lettres, and esteemed 
men only in proportion to the number and richness of their armo- 
rial beanngs. M. de Voltaire ranked with him beneath the lowest 
country squire ; and the very mention of a man of letters was terri- 
fying to bis imagination, from its disturbing the current of his ideas. 
He revelled in the plenitude of power, yet felt dissatbfied with the 
mere title of king. He ardently desir^ to signalize himself as the 
first general of the age, and prevented from obtaining this (in his 
opinion^ highest of honours, entertained the utmost jealousy of Fre- 
deric II, and spoke with undisguised spleen and ill-humour of the ex- 
ploits of his brother of Prussia. The habit of commanding, and the 
prompt obedience he had ever met with, had palled upon his mind, 
and impressed him with feelings of indiflerence for all things which 
thus appeared so easily obtained ; and this satiety and conse^ent 
listlessness was by many construed into melancholy of dispomtioii. 
He disliked any appearance of opposition to his will ; not that he 
particularly resented the opposition itself; but he knew hb own 
wedtness, and feared lest he should be compelled to make show of 
a firmness he was conscious of not possessing. For the deivy he 
entertained the most superstitious veneration, and he feareduod 
because he had still greater awe and dread of the devil. ' In the 
hands of his confessor he confidently believed was lodged absolute 
power to confer on him unlimited licence to commit any or ever^ 
sin. He greatly dreaded pamphlets, satires, epigrams, and the opi« 
nion of posterity ; and yet bis conduct was that <3ra man who tcm 
at the world's judgment— Vol. L p. 88. 
' AM to this portrait, that Louis had no resource firom vacuity o^ 
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mind, and indisposition to business, but in the merest sensuality; 
that he was now elderly ; that besides the reigning sultana, he had 
a sort of regular boarding-school establishment for passing amours, 
at which no doubt innocence was often sacrificed ; that he was fond 
of the lowest conversation ; that he would not willingly bestow a 
sous, except in furtherance of his pleasures ; and that in person, 
he was a sort of tall staring gentleman with a ribbon over his 
shoulder, and nothing to say for himself when a man of letters 
addressed him, and we have before us the lover of Madame du 
Barn, and the giver of signals of " disgust" to his valet de 
chambre. What signals would he have occasioned, if the sove- 
reign had been a woman, and taken it into her head to fall " in 
love" with him ! Madame du Barn confesses she never loved 
him : she only ** esteemed" him ! We may judge of the estimation 
by the portrait. 

But he was as good as his courtiers. When Madame du Barn 
was introduced to him, he was incognito as the Baron de Gonesse, 
sitting in company with two dukes and a marquis. " It would have 
provoked," says the lady, *' a smile from any countenance to per- 
ceive how the respect and admiration witli which the three cour- 
tiers regarded me, increased in proportion as the sentiments of the 
Kine towards me betrayed themselves more and more. At first I 
had Deen considered as a person of little or no importance. Soon, 
however, as their sagacious minds discovered the state of their mas- 
ter's the air of familiarity with which they had regarded me 
gave place to a more studied politeness, which, in its turn, as mat- 
ters progressed, was superseded by the most delicate attention ; and 
ere we rose from table, these gentlemen watched my looks with the 
most eager anxiety to obtain the honour of my notice, and hopes 
of fiiture patronage from one whom they easily saw would be fully 
qualified to bestow it. Comte Jean observed all that was passinf in 
profound silence. As for me, I talked and laughed with perfect 
freedom from all restraint; and my frank, unaffected mirth, ap- 
peared to enchant the king; I knew that he was weary of the nice 
formalities of courtly beauty, and desired to refresh his eyes and 
ears with something less refined, and I gratified him to his heart's 
wish. The conversation became lively and animated, the merits of 
men of letters were discussed, the French and Italian theatre passed 
in review before us, and finally, we amused ourselves with anecdotes 
relative to the intrigues of court. The Baron de (Gonesse related 
to us a circumstance which had just been communicated to him by 
a county magbtrate. I must here apprize the reader that these 
administrators of justice, were directea to coUect all the facts, scan- 
dalous, horrible, ridiculous, or piauant, which occurred within thdr 
jurisdiction, in order that, being forwarded to the King, they might 
aid in ] distracting his mind from the heavy cares of government. 
Alas I how many strange and eventful things have I since learnt by 
similar channels. — P. 91. 

The Marquis de Chauvelin (one of these three courtiers) is else- 
where described as an honest man. How this is reconcileable with 
the behaviour here attributed to all there, Madame du^Barri does 
not inform us. The Due de le Vauguyon was a " devotee and hypo- 
crite;" the Due de Richelieu a " superannuated coxcomb; a weari- 
some and clumsy butterfly." 

In our next we shall extend the circle of these charming acquain- 
tances. 

Full AmaU of the French Revolution of ISZO, By fFUliam Hone, 
8vo. pp. 128, Double Columns. Tegg. 

In a book of tales written by Monk Lewis, is one of a person (we 
forget whether man or woman) who writes a history of the family 
living opposite him, by dint of observing them from the windows. 
A gentleman living in the Marais (abmt dubitantee !) has realized 
a narrative of this kind upon a higher scale. 

M. Leonard Gallois (says Mr Hone,) kept an account, day by 
day, and hour by hour, of what passed during the memorable days on 
the Boulevard St Antoine, the Place Royale, the Place de la Bastille, 
and the Rue St Antoine. This gentleman, deprived of the use of 
his limbs, and confined by that infirmity to his chamber, was deeply 
interested by the important events passing in Paris ; and hb resi- 
dence being in the quarter Marais, near the Faubourg St Antoine, 
the Place Royale, and the Place de la Bastille, he took his station 
each day at the window of his chamber, which looked upon that 
part ot the Boulevard where the Corps-de-Garde were posted. 
From thence he vigilantly observed all that passed within sight, 
while his son, an intelligent youth, acted as his scout, and brought 
him intelligence. What M. Gallois saw, and the information he 
obtained, he oublished in a narrative (sold in London by M. Dulau, 
Soho Square) from which a translation of the important days is 
annexed : 

Abridgment, prom Mr Hone's Book, op the Narrative of 
M. Gallois. 

_ ,, , T Monday, July 26th. 

About two o'clock I sent my son to the Palais Royal for some 
books of which 1 had need. In less time than he usually takes on 
such an errand, I saw him retumine breathless and covered with 
perspiration. He held in his hand the second edition of the Mes- 
sager des Chamdreg, in which the ordinances were published, but 



not the report of the mimsters. " I bring you," he cried, " sad 
news." 

I read the ordinances, and could not help thinking I was dreaming. 
In a state of stupid abstraction I read them over even a third 
time, when some persons living in the same house came and con- 
vinced me that I was awake, by piving me a copy of the Moniteur, 
The report of the mimsters, which it contained, made the whole 
matter plain. On reading each paragraph of this master-piece of 

i'esuitism, I could not help exclaiming " It is false I The ministers 
ie ! Themselves have rendered the revolution im.minent !'* 

Still I did not imagine it was so near breaking out. Every coun- 
tenance about me was sad and downcast, and during the whole day 
nothing was heard at the Marab but imprecations against the 
ministers. Some said that the ordinances would certainly provoke 
a terrible movement ; but many persons thought that the sacred fire of 
liberty was extinguished in the souls of the French. Thus were my 
most cherished hopes damped. 

Tuesday, July 27th. 

As early as five o'clock in the morning I resumed my seat at the 
window, now become my observatory, and my son took his post at 
the reading-room door. I soon perceived by the movement in the 
Boulevard, that I only was not anxious. Several of those peaceable 
citizens, known by the name of Rentiers du Marais, paraded the 
cross alleys of the Boulevard. Every one went in the direction of 
the Bastille, whence I heard a confused noise, indicative of a nume- 
rous assembly. I saw great numbers of workmen, mostly in their 
shirt-sleeves, go up and down, gesticulating and talking earnestly. 
A few words, which reached my ear, convinced me that they were 
discussing political subjects, and I soon heard the cry of " f^e la 
Charte /" The insurrection, therefore, broke out aa it were from the 
midst of a calm. 

Immediately after eleven o'clock several persons were seen 
hurrying from the Boulevard du Temple towards the Place de la 
Bastille, crying out that a battle was b^n in Paris, that the troops 
had fired upon the inhabitants, and that the Rue St Honon^ and 
the environs of the Palais Royal had become the theatre of a 
horrible civil war. 

This news electrified the workmen. They called for arms and 
leaders. Some rushed to the gate Saint Antoine, others towards 
the Boulevard of the Temple. In a moment the Boulevard St 
Antoine was empty. Not a single person remained before my 
windows. My son came to tell me that all was bustle in the Place 
Royal and in the Street St Antoine; that arms and leaders were 
called for; that the gun-makers' shops had been forced open 
throughout Paris; and, lastly, that many inhabitants had assembled 
in the Place Royal and the Place de la Bastille, some armed with 
guns and rusty sabres, others with pistols, swords, spits, pikes, and 

? itch-forks, crying out," Down with Polignac !" " Fwelu Libert^ !** 
found great difficulty in restraining my son; he wanted to look 
after a gun, and set ofl^ like all the rest, to the place where the 
troops were firing on the people. ** The Porter's son is gone," said 
he, '* and I remain behind: the Porter himself would have been o£f 
by this time, had not his wife detained'him." I used persuasion, and 
endeavoured to convince him that I could not do without him. He 
yielded to my entreaties, but disappeared every moment under the 
pretext of going to obtain news. 

What I neani from persons passing was vague and confiised. 
** There is a fight ; the people are being murdered." That is all 
they deigned to tell me, while hurrying off in search of arms. 

The workmen re-appeared upon the Boulevard, and I saw them 
descend in groups. They proceeded towards the Port St Martin, 
where, it was said, war was also raging. This long procession did 
not raise a single cry. A sombre appearance of despair clothed the 
whole crowd. I remarked, 'however, that those who possessed 
guns considered themselves fortunate, and marched at the head of 
bands, as fierce as Artabanes. It was sufficient to have a gun and 
a cartridge-box to become the leader of a party. These parties 
were, however, composed of men, most of whom were not armed 
even with sticks. They marched with their arms crossed as if they 
were going to their work. All at once 1 heard the cry raised, " To 
the docks!" and the crowd immediately rushed to the dock-yard 
opposite the Boulevard, and armed themselves, some with logs of 
wood, others with poles, which they flourished over their heads, 
exclaiming, " Five la liberty !*' 

About four o'clock my son returned with a triumphant air. 
** The National,'* said he, " has appeared, but I could not obtain 
one. I bring you the Temps. It contains the protest of the jour- 
nalists, the same as I read it in the National, with the sinele excep* 
tion that it does not give the signatures." *' Honor to the editors 
of the National ! Honor to the editor of the Temps!" I exclaimed, 
seizing at the same time the latter journal. I read the protest of 
the editors of the liberal journals. It gave me intense delight. " I 
will not," said I, " despair of the public cause." 

The clock has just struck five. Many persons are returning^ 
from the centre of Paris, all of whom tell me that there have been 
battles at diflerent points, and that the fighting still continues; but 
that it is difficult to know what is doing, because the streets in the 
neighbourhood of the Palais-Royal are choked up with immense 
crowds. 

At length I obtain positive news. M. Denain, the bookseller in 
the Rue V ivienne, arrived, and had the goodness to tell *me all that 
he knew, all that he had seen and heard. This gentleman, an active 
and sincere patriot, assured me that there prevailed throughout the 
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whole population, not only irritation, but real enthusiasm. lie said 
that everything showed the existence of a spirit of great detcmiina- 
tion, from which important results might be expected; that die 
National Guard was re>organizing itself, and would be under arms 
to-morrow morning; that no one knew where the ministers were; 
and that it was even said that the king bad set out for Compi^ne. 
He added that it was the general opinion that the morning of the 
28th would be a hot one, and that he and his friends had taken 
measures accordingly. 
M. Denain infused balm into my blood. 

I vras confirmed in these agreeable ideas by the patriotic traits 
which some women displayed. One of them, a genemrs widow, 
went to the Palais-Royal, declared that, if money was wanted to 
make a revolution, she would give it to ail who needed it. I know 
her to be a woman who would keep her word. 
Two other women furnished traits worthy of Spartan mothers. 

The first, Madame R , armed her two sons, and sent them 

forth to defend the cause of liberty. This patriot mother remained 
two days without hearing any news of them. She was weeping for 
them, when she saw them return safe and well. 

The other Spartan mother, Madame V^uot, was asked where her 
son was. " My son," she replied, " is among the combatants.'* 
•* How, Madam ! do you allow him to mix in those brawls !** ** He 
must act like the rest ; if no one went, we should have to stretch 
olur necks quietly to the knife." " But if he should be killed ?" 
** I should console myself by reflecting that he died for his country." 
It should be known that he is an only son and a youth of great 
promise, the idol of his mother ! She has been more fortunate than 
many other mothers. Hep son has returned triumphant, and the 
cause of liberty prospered because the women embraced it with so 
much ardor. IFednetdau, Julf 28th. 

At four on the morning of Wednesday, the 28th, I repaired to my 
observatory, and my son went in quest of news. The usual noise 
of coaches, &c., had ceased, and unusual tranquillity prevailed on 
the Boulevards of Paris. The Omnibuses and Dames Blanches 
were no longer conveying the Parisians from one extremity of the 
ca{ntal to the other for thirty centimes, and the fiacres were all put 
op; the only vehicles to be seen were a few cabriolets and caldcnes 
driviniir in the direction of the barriers. 

Before 6 o'clock the Boulevard was crowded with working men. 
Some had arms, and others were loudly demandmg to be supplied 
with them. They were informed that Franconi's and the theatres 
U GatU ei VAmlngU'Comique were distributing the arms they used 
in their milttary spectacles. The men hurried towards the Boule- 
vard of the Temple; but all the arms were disposed of. Thus dis- 
appointed, they renewed their cries for '* arms" and " commanders," 
and many added *' a provisional government!" Those who had 
muskets descended from the BoiUevard, and many others followed 
them vrith sticks and pikes. 

The crowd which hurried to the centre of Paris did not consist 
entirely of the woricing class of people. I observed many well 
dressed men, and even young men of fashionable appearance. 
The latter were for the most part armed with muskets and sabres, 
and were also furnished with cartridge-boxes. 

Finding that my son did not return as soon as I expected, I began 
to be alarmed. Our breakfiist hour arrived, and he was still absent. 
None but those who are similarly situated can conceive my 
anxiety ! 

At length ray son returned, covered with dust and reeking with 
perspiraUon. He had been at the Palais Royal, and he informed 
me of all he had seen and heard. There had been fighting until 
two in the morning in the Rue St Honor^, and many persons had 
been killed* 

At eleven in the forenoon, ordinances and patroles rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other on the Boulevard St Antoine. The patroles 
consisted of a hundred men, and they marched along the whole 
width of the Boulevard, which by this means they cleared, whilst 
the people took refuge in the back alleys, exclaiming, ** Fwe la 
Charter *' Vice la Ubertdr 

I soon beard men coming from the centre of Paris, crying, " Fwe 
la U^ner ^* A basle Roir* These new cries led me to suppose 
that the troops of the Hne had fi^ternized with the citizcHs, and 
that a great revolution had commenced. 

The wind, blowing from the east, prevented the inhabitants of 
this quarter fipom hearing the fusilade in the Rue St Honore, and 
tts n^hbourhood. About one o'clock several discharges of mus- 
ketry announced a skirmish on the Boulevard St Martin, or even 
nearer. I was all ears; and the populace, both armed and unarmed, 
thronged in the direction of the firing. 

The cannonade was now heard at a greater distance: — it was 
therefore evident that there was fighting at several pouits ! The 
fbsflade approached the Boulevard St Antoine; and the fires in 
file, and fires in platoon, were distinctly heard. This firing lasted 
nearly an hour. 

A lady who lodges in our house, has just arrived from the scene 
of action, where she happened to be, greatly against her inclination. 
She fancies she yet hears the balls whizzing round her, for she had 
saved her life by taking refuge in a stationer's shop; and she 
informed us that the troops were marching towards our- quarter, 
which had hitherto been tolerably peaceable, compared with the 
other districts of Paris. 

» At that moment discharges of musketry, at the distance of about 
two hundred paces, announced that there was an engagement near at 
hand. There was a great commotion in the back alleys of the Boule- 



vard, where there were still many working people collected. There 
was a cry of " Close your windows !" and immediately a vast num- 
ber of troops debouched, at a quick step, marching in close columns, 
the whole width of the boulevard. A party of soldiers, ranged as 
sharp-shooters, preceded them at the distance of twenty paces. 
These sharp-shooters fired in the air, and often at the wmdows ; 
they did not wish them to remain open, lest the troops should be 
fired at. Unfortunately the blinds of my chamber window were 
open and fastened against the wall, and 1 could not rise to close 
them. I was, therefore, exposed to danger ; for I was behind my 
window, and a soldier of the Koyal Guard, who mistook my crutches 
for muskets on the rampart, threatened me* I turned half round 
and concealed myself behind the thick wsdl, thinking that it would 
be doubly vexatious to be killed so foolishly. 

The sharp-shooters continued firing. The chief portion of the 
troops marched forward in silence. At the guard-house, which was 
lK»fore me, the castomary forms were observed. The word of com- 
mand was given by the advanced guard, and the troop defiled. 
After a regiment of'^infantry, came a squadron of lancers, and then 
more infantry, and cuirassiers. The dust, and the position in which 
I was forced to remain, hindered me from seeing wnether there was 
any artillery ; but a few moments afterwards I was convinced that 
there was some. 

At six o'clock the column returned to the Place de la Bastille, 
where it appeared disposed to bivouac. It was recalled by an 
urgent order in the direction of the Place de Orcive, whither it re- 
paired by the way of the quays. This movement astonished me ; I 
could only account for it by supposing that the people had obtained 
advantages in the centre of Paris, andin the direction of the Tuil- 
eries. 

From that moment there were neither troops nor patroles in our 
neighbourhood: nothing remained but the guard-house. Some 
citizens collected, marched on the guard-house, consisting of troops 
of the line ; but without doing them any injury. The citizens kept 
possession of that point until eight or nine o'clock, when some men 
returning from the centre of Paris set fire to theguard house, which, 
as it was constructed of painted wood, was soon consumed. I was 
much gratified to observe that these men who were so furiously 
destroying the guard-house, took great pains to preseve a small 
barrack adjoining, in which a poor woman sold fried potatoes : it 
was saved from the flames. 

The evening concluded, in our part of the town, with the break- 
ing of a street lamp, by some ill-looking labouring men, the only 
individuals of that class whose appearance had hitherto displeased 
me. They seemed thoroughly intoxicated, and had, probably, come 
from the eabarei, and not from the field of battle. 

We now learned that there had been fighting all day in the 
neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville and the Louvre ; but I was 
unable to learn any particulars. 

[This Narrative will be concluded to-morrow.] 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omDlbui rcbnn, et qnlbtudam hIHs — Oi.i> Saving. 
Of all sorU of things,— ondl lome otlirrs. 



Striking Passages from Goethe. — Ourfclves are only to be 
valued, so far as we can value. 

One encourages the beautiful alone, and anothtr encourages the 
useful alone: it tdces them both to form a man. The useful 
encourages itself; for the multitude produce it, and no one can 
dispense with it : the beautifiil must be encouraged; for few can 
set it forth, and many need it. 

I have often heard people, who themselves kept silence in regard 
to works of merit, complaining and lamenting that silence was kept. 

Woe to every sort of culture which destroys the most effectual 
means of all true culture, and directs us to the end, instead of rend- 
ering us happy on the way. 

Joe Miller Improved. — Rossignolle (the ventriloquist) had 
read that national work, the " Jests of Joe Miller," but was able 
to improve on the original : as for example : — ^Walking witli him to 
the printer's in Plymouth, we passed a fish-shop, where a very fine 
haddock caught Ins eye, which he took up, enquired the price of, 
and then putting to his nose, contracted nis visage with a signifi- 
cance not at all creditable to the fish or pleasing to the fish-monger. 
" What do you mean by that, sir?" said the purveyor of piscato- 
rials, with his brows lower«l and his arms stuck in his sides : 
"that haddock was only cauffht last night." — " Indeed," said 
Rossignolle, laughing : « we will see. Here, you littel boy, I will 
gif you one sixpence if you ax dat vish how long he come fi:^om him 
family at sea." The boy, taking the silver, put the question accord- 
ingly, amidst the laughter of the shop, when the haddock seemed to 
distend its gills, aud reply in a distinct voice, " Last Monday de 
week." The fishmonger and his customers started back, over- 
turning the tubs and barrels in thehr terror, whilst RossignoHe, 
walking away with me, said laughingly, " Dat's what you Aingleesh 
call making de fun." — Bernard. 

Rhtmb and no Rhyme. — In addition to the rhymes that are no 
rhymes, may be mentioned the/ famous distich so often quoted 
from Butler — 

When pulpit, drum eccittAatiic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stich. 
It is so ludicrous however, that the ear willingly admits it ; and wc 
are surprised to discover the identity of the sound. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

IIY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 

English Opera, Adelphi. 
Wb experienced a grievous disappointment last night. We thought 
the Vampire was a fine and a popular composition, and found it 
neither one nor the other. During the first half, we made up our 
minds that audiences were in the habit of enduring it for the sake 
of the raw-head and bloody-bones part of the story ;— that they 
waited patiently, as people do at executions, till the criminal 
appeared, and justice was satisfied. But hisses were heard at the 
end of one of the acts ; and at the close of all, they were heard 
loudly. How is this ? Do the audiences at the English Opera 
differ with those at the Haymarket ? and has Mr Arnold begun to 
succeed with Mozart, and give them a real musical taste? If so, 
he must not expect to succeed with the music of Mr Heinrich 
Marschnbr. We never heard anything of this composer's before. 
We have no doubt he is a man of science; there are some tastefiil 
harmonies in his accompaniments; and he can once and away 
strike out something to the purpose in the way of a song. The Bac- 
chanalian song, ** In autumn we will drink, boys," is an instance. 
But if we are to judge of his writings in general by the opera before 
us, he has the prevailing sins of a composer of no genius, — ^want of 
melody and passion. The music is disjointed and unmeaning. The 
author can start, can hurry, can rise into a cry of astonishment, or 
sink into a grim base, fit to be sung by a throat and mustachios ; 
but all this is the cant of a German opera, — the fantastic and easy 
part of it. What we require, in order to be touched with what we 
hear, and to have it " haunt us like a passion,'* is flowing emotion 
and melody; grandeur of accompaniment sustaining beauty of 
invention ; recitatives full of natural impulse, as if the emotion 
began with talking to itself out loud, and then the divine air (as in 
Mozart) giving it its full and flowing way, taking pity on or rejoic- 
ing in the heart from which it breathes, and winding on its own 
beauty, like Venus in motion. We have nothing of this rich, 
flowing, continuous, and substantial style in the Opera before us. 
It IS a thing of fits and starts, of shreds and patches, and scientific 
impertinence: at least, so it appears to us ; and we came to it with 
no unwillngness to be pleased, but the reverse, and great expecta- 
tions of being so. 

From the story we expected nothing, and found nothing. We 
hold these ghastly matters very cheap : they are very easy to write, 
and yet the present one is not written well. It is a mere Sadler's 
Wells melodrame with a German name to it. We are loth to speak 



HAYMARKET THEATRE. 



This Evenin?, the Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 

Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sinp 

•« Tyrant soon I'll burst thy Chains," ** An old Man wou'd he wooing." 

The celebrated Scena from ' The Maid of Jiidah,* <' Fortune's Frowns,*' 

And with Mr Horn, the Duet of *' Ah ! Maiden fair." 

Marcellina, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

Count Almaviva, Mr HORN, Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 

Doctor Bartolo, Mr WILLIAMS, Fiorello, Mr COOKE, 

Basil, Mr HUCKELL, Argns, Mr BISHOP, 

Talbov. Mr V. WEBSTER. Officer, Mr GALLOT, 

'Notary, MrCOATES, Aljfuazil, Mr LODGE. 

After which, the Opera of 

CLARL 

Clari, Miss PATON, who will singr " Home, sweet Home !" 

Fidalroa, (her Mother) MrsFAUCIT, 

Vespina, Mrs HUMBY, Ninetta, Mrs T. HILL. 

The Duke Vivaldi. Mr BRINDAL, 

Rolamo, (a Farmer, father to Clari) Mr WILLIAMS, 

Jocoso, Mr WEBSTER, 

Clandio, MrHEALY, Geronio. Mr BISHOP, 

Nicolo, Mr JOHNSON, 

Niropedo. Mr M. BARNETT, Stephtno. Mr C. MORRIS. 

Pietro, Mr V.WEBSTER, Giulo, MrCOATES, Page, Ma«ierREED. 

CHARACTBRS IN TBI EPISODE. 

Wife of Pel^ino, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, Leoda, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Nobleman, Mr GALLOT, Pclgrino, (aFarroer) Mr THOMPSON, 

To conclude with (3l8t time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 

SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 

Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 

Angelique, Miss MORDA UNT, 

Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

Von Grotius (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, 

Col. EsplanMie. Mr BRINDAL, 
PoppinofT, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 

To-morrow, The Foandling of the Forest ; The Rencontre ; and A Hus- 
band al Sight. 



of a singer of Mr Phillips's reputation Id such a piece; and shall 
wait till we hear him in one of Mozart*s. Miss H. Cawss 
refreshed us with some of her pleasing tones, to which we bad the 
pleasure of helping to get an encore. There are persons who seem 
to think that they ought to have nothing twice, however delightful. 
It is an odd notion, and we should like to see them confined to it,— ^ 
in what they understand. They should have one potatoe at 
dinner; should never be suffered to repeat a remark (which would 
destroy their conversation) ; and if a lady vouchsafed them a kiss^ 
of course they should never have a second. It appears to us, that 
there are some airs so charming, that one would willingly hear them 
over and over again twenty times ; — live, in a manner, by the side 
of them, as we would dream by the side of some haunted river. 



Shbnstone Mistaken.— It is odd that Shenstone should have 
thought his name liable to no pun. A man mieht have convinced 
him to the contrar}% after the fashion in which t^hnson proposed to 
help the recollection. " Sir," said the doctor, to a ** wit" who was 
complaining of short memory, ** let me ^ve you a kick on the shin, 
and I'll be bound you'll never forget it." So a man might have 
thrown a stone at Shenstone's leg, and said, ^ There, Mr Shin-stone.'^ 
As to the t and the e, no punster stands upon ceremony with a 
vowel. 

Good for Pkdestbuns. — There is a' secret by which any man 
who has ever been in love may reconcile to himself the squalidest 
street, through which he happens to pass. Let him only pitch upon 
two houses opposite each other, or not opposite, (never mind now 
poor they are) and fancy that two lovers have resided in them, and 
the wretchedest common-places of the spot will become absorbed in 
a sense of grace and reference. 

A MoRE-ALE Story. — It is a current story in Teviot-dale, that 
in the house of an ancient family of distinction, much addicted to 
the Presbyterian cause, a bible was always put into the sleeping 
apartment of the guests, along with a bottle of strong ale. On 
some occasion there was a meeting of the cleqp'men in the vicinity 
of the castle, all of whom were invited to clinner by the worthy 
baronet, and several abode all night. According to the fieishion of 
the times several of the reverend guests were allotted to one large 
barrack-room, which was used on such occasions of extended hoe* 
pitality. The butler took care that the divines were presented 
according to custom, each with a bible and a bottle of ale. But 
after a little consultation among themselves they are said to have 
recalled the domestic as he was leaving the apartment. ''My 
friend," said one of the venerable guests, ** you must know when 
we meet together as brethren, the youngest minister reads aloud a 
portion of the scriptures to the rest ; only one Inble therefore ^ 
necessary; take awav the other six, and in their place bring ax. 
more bottles of ale.'^ — Noiei to the Bride ofLamermoor. 

ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHL) 

This Evening (10th time) anew Musical Drama called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

The Music by Mr Hawbs, preceded by an Overture by F. Halbvt. 

Bridget O^Rourke, Miss KELLY. Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

Lord Kilmore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir Leinster Lerbrooke, Mr T. MILLAR, Mandeville, Mr PERKINS^ 

O'Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After wh'ch, (for the last time in this Theatre) Mosart's Grand Comi« * 
Opera, called 

DON JUAN. 

With the whole of Mozart*> Music, arranged by Mr Hawes. 

Donna Anna, Miss BETTS, 

Donna Elvira, Miss FERGUSON, Zerlina, Mrs KEELEY, 

Don Juan, Mr PHILLIPS, Don Oetavio, Mr T. BilLLAR^ 

Don Pedro, (the Commandant) Mr ALDRIDGE, 

Lrporello, Mr G. PENSON, Maaetto, Mr THORNE. 

To conclude with the revived Musical Farce, (in One Act) entitled 

« WANTED, A GOVERNESS!" 

Previous to which, Rossini's Overture to Tancredi. 
Locy Dashwood, Miss KELLY, Julia Malvern, Miss PINCOTT, 
Rnsty, Mr BARTLEY, Capt Dashwood, Mr J. BLAND, 
Tbeophilus Foxglove, Mr THORN, Higginbottom, Mr SALTER. 

To-morrow, The Irish Girl ; The Middle Temple ; TheDence is ia Her ; 
and The Bottle Imp. 



Poblisbed by Onwhtn (to whom all books, parcels, and comnaoicatioiis 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street, Straad ; soM Inr 
HtwAKD, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge ; J. Gnappvl, 98 VUfA 
Exchange, and by all Booksellers and Newsasea. 

C. aa4 w. Rbtimxa, Prlatetv, Broii^ street^ GoliM sfoart. 
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ROYAL CHRISTIANITY. 



A correspondent takes the trouble to write us a letter, to ask us^ whether 
Louis Philip I, the King of the French, is still to reuin the titles of " His 
Most Christian Majesty," and ** The eldest Son of the Church," now that 
the French church is divorced from the state, and that ihe French Kin{|f has 
cut connection with the Pope. In repiv, we have only to say, that we see 
DO reason whv he should not, or why there should be any change. Royal 
titles, it is well known, have often very little application to existing circum- 
stances, and retain no correspondence* with their original meaning. Thrts 
our excellent Protestant Kin<; derives his designation of " Defender of the 
Patlb" from a Pope who bes'owed it on one of his predecessors for writing 
a^inst the Protestant cause ; and the little monarch of Sardinia is King of 
Jerusalem, in the Red Book, though he has not a foot of land between the 
Mediterranean and the Red 5%ea. But even on the supposition that we are 
to attend to facts hi the matter of titles, no good reason can be assigned why 
Philip I should not be called *' Most Christian King" as well as Charles 
X, thoof^ be has not mass said to him by a Cardinal, though he was never 
anointed with the miraculous oil of Clovis, or fell on his t>elly before the 
Archbishop of Rheims. This may indeed be offensive to a part of his free- 
thinking subjecu, who have no religion at all, but in order to reconcile their 
scruples with the retention of the venerable capitals S. M. T. C. pre6xed to 
the name of their citizen king, we would suggest that the words which these 
ioituds represent should be altered for their especial behoof, and to suit their 
peeulitf views. Why should not S. M. T. C. mean Sa MajtsU tres Ciloy^ 
WMM, as well as So Mojttli tr$» Chritienne? «» His most civic or citizen 
Majety" would sound as well as " His most Christian Majesty," though not 
so piously. We merely throw out this hint to satisfy tender consciences 
among our neighbours, and with no desire or design of interfering with their 
internal affairs, their new charter, or (heir herald's college. — Times. 

French rojalty never deserved the title of " Most Christian*' so 
wdl as At tbis moment, because it never did so much good ; and the 
spirit of duistianity, '^ which giyetfa life,** is the spirit of bene- 
ficence. •'The letter killeth," says a great orthodox authority: 
and therefore, when Christianity was interpreted according to the 
letter and not to the spirit, the professors of it killed and burnt one 
another; there were inqtiisitions and massacres of St Bartholomew; 
and tKe Most Christian King, Charles IX, shot his subjects out of 
whidow with a fusee. Hence the sarcasm of the philosopher : 
" There is no hostility so admirable as the Christian. Our zeal 
|) eri brms wonders, when it seconds our inclinations to hatred, 
cruelty, ambitioD, avarice, detraction, and rebellion : but when it 
moves against the grain towards bounty, benignity, and temperance, 
iroless by mmde some rare and virtuous disposition prompts us to 
it, we stir neither hand nor foot.*** 

But Christianity (we speak with great seriousness) has had a 
child growing up, which sometimes did not know its parent, some- 
times confounded its parent with its enemies, always however advo- 
cated its real spirit, and has at length delivered the spirit from the 
letter, mod recognized its divine relation. This child is Modem 
Philosophy. In him (not to speak superstitiously) the beautiful 
saying has been fulfilled — ** Mercy and Truth are met together : — 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other.*' 

Our illustrious neighbours, who were so lately rebuked as an 
aoti-christian people, have won the hearts of the world by shewing 
themselves eminently Christian. Montaigne says it is a miracle, 
when Christianity, even in an individual, " moves against the grain 
towwds bounty, benignity, and temperance.'* What would he say, 
had he lived to see his whole nation, in a body, move towards 
boonty, foenagnity, asid temperance, and lay the passion of revenge 
at their feet ? Here is not only a Most Christian King, but a whole 
people Most Christian. Montaigne would have said, in a trans- 
port, — in one of the most delightful fits of his egotism, — *' My writ- 
ings have not been lost upon them, nor those of the real fiithers 
of the church. There may be an end of the church now, for Chris- 
tianitjr |uis commenced.** 

But the best Christians are not those who would arrogate the 
title exclusively ; and titles expressive of moral qualities are the 
Biott sA)8int! of&n, when they become hereditary. For this reason, as 
we lay great stress upon words (for they have a mighty effect upon 
dungs, and prepare the world to tolerate a great deal of insincerity 

• Cotton's Monimgns, Vol.11, p. 175. 



or otherwise, as it happens) we are of opinion, that the King of the 
French ought not to retain the title of Most Christian King ; and 
we feel certain he will not Frencb example will sooner or later go 
round Europe ; and therefore it ought to be scrupulous. The title 
of Defender of the Faith, retained by our own Sovereign, has long 
been a jest with everybody, and yet not a harmless jest either : for 
it is one of those tolerated lies, which insignificant as they appear, 
help to tolerate a great many others, and to produce a general 
impression that lying may be harmless. The history of this title is 
a heap of absurdities. It was conferred by a Pope (Leo X) who 
made a jest of all faith ; it was conferred on a Sovereign (Henry 
VIII) who was the first to quit the fiuth he defended (the Catho* 
lie) ; it was retained by him, after he had forsaken it ; and his suc- 
cessors have kept it up, though they have reigned, for the most part« 
upon the strength of resisting the faith's pretensions. It is high 
time to omit this nonsense on the coin ; — never was a better one to 
omit it than now, when the King is a king of good fellows and 
honest men, and can no more desire to wear such a title than a 
Jesuit's dagger. 

That vindictive and intolerant fool. King Ferdinand of Spain, is 
the ** Most Catholic King;'* that is to say, the most universal in- 
his christiaidty ! and the lovely Don Miguel, the usurper, is his 
" Most Faithful Majesty I" The Universal Christian hangs, impri- 
sons, exiles, and starves the best Christians he ever met with, 
particularly those who saved his Throne for him; and his ''Most 
Faithful Majesty" is notoriously one of the greatest liars in Europe, 
and looks like what he is. 

We should be glad if anybody could point out a title, not merely 
which k not absurd, but which is not absurd to the last degree, and 
a thing for all reasonable people to laugh at. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINIirO EXTRACTS FROM IIBW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Memohs ofMadathe Du Barri, Translated from the French, By the 
Translator of f^idocq, 3 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co. 
[Second Notice] 
Before we extend our acquaintance with the charming circle of 
the Court of Louis XI, we must look back a little to call forward a 
delicious German Sovereign, and introduce him to the love of our 
readers. 

" The Prince de Salm," (says Madame du Barri, plunging at 
once into his merits in a glorious si)irit of unconsciousness) trailed 
in the mud the title of a most illustrious fimiily. He had wit 
enough to make his inconsistencies sometimes forgotten, but not 
sense enough to correct them. He spent bis life in running into 
debt, and devising expedients not to pay anyl>ody. At this time he 
owed an enormous sum to a rich contractor, for masonry work, and 
he thus contrived to induce him to suspend proceedings against 
him. 

" * My friend,* he said to him, *you have a charming daughter; 
I can make a princess of her; I have under my care my sister's son, 
a young man of the greatest promise, but who is dyin^ of consump- 
tion. I expect him in Paris daily, I am his guardian, and have 
great influence with him. I undertake to make him espouse your 
daughter on his death-bed. We will celebrate the marriage in 
extretnis, Afler that, your daughter wfll be a princess ; and may 
marry the first noble in the land.' 

''The Prince de Salm told us this new plan at dinner, adding that 
he had made use of the stratagem ; and that, in a few days, he 
should set out for Germany, when his creditor might catch him if 
he could. * 

^ This was assuredly a deceit that dishonoured a highness, biit 
little cared he or we either. We were no more scrupulous at Paris 
than at Versailles. We received many great lords, cheats, like the 
Prince de Salm, and many great ladies, who stole like magpies and 
bullied like pages.*'— Vol. L p. 60. 

We now return to Court, and m order not to be too hard upon 
the Prince de Salm by contrasting him to a man of a middling 
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rascality, resume our portraits with that of the delightful Due de 
Fronsac. Madame du Barri commences it with her usual straight- 
forward pencil. 

** The Due de Fronsac was justly hated by his father. He was 
what is called a decided scamp, without one redeeming point or 
virtue. Dissipated without agreeableness, a courtier without 
address, a soldier without courage, he thoroughly deserved his bad 
reputation. He was not hated, because hatred implies a species of 
honour; but he Was universally despised. His father hated him; 
he hated his father. The reciprocity was edifying. I have often 
seen the Due de Fronsac, and always with disgust. He had incurred 
the extremity of punishment when trying to carry off a butcher's 
daughter. He rendered himself guilty of the triple crimes of arson, 
rape, and robber)[. This was the most splendid deed of his life, at 
least his father said so." — Vol. I. p. 105. 

Enter a great lady, the Duchess de Grammont, who wished to 
be the King's mistress herself, and was indignaut that a courtesan 
should supplant her. That she was a bit better than the cour- 
tesan in any real respect, is not pretended, — but she was of high birth, 
and her rival was a plebeian. That was all the difference. The fol- 
lowing edifying passage will shew how much they were on a par by 
nature. It is like the scene in the Beggar's Opera, in which Mac- 
heath's two mistresses '* Madam" one another; except that we do 
poor Polly injustice by the comparison. 

" I was walking (says the fair historian) in the garden with Hen- 
riette (her maid) who had given me her arm : it was early in the 
i&oming, and the walks appeared solitary. We walked towards the 
side of the Isle d' Amour, when we heard the steps of two persons 
who came behind us. Henriette turned her head, and then said to 
me, ' Here are Mesdames de Brionne and de Grammont.' I knew 
the latter but very slightly, and the former not at all. Certainly 
she could not have been there by chance ; they knew I should be 
there, and wished to see me closely. Not expecting what was to 
follow, I was delighted at the rencontre. They passed us with 
head erect, haughty air; looked at me with a disdainful stare, 
laughed rudely, and walked away. Although such behaviour 
qffended me, it did not put me out of humour. I thought it very 
natural for Madame de Grammont to be irritated against me. 
fienriette had less magnanimity. She repeated so oflen how 
impertinent it was thus to insult a female honoured by the bounties 
of the King ; she so far excited mv feelings, that instead of return- 
ing, as prudence suggested, I followed the steps of these ladies. 
I did not proceed far before I rejoined them ; they were seated on 
a bench, awaiting my arrival, as it appeared. I passed close to 
them, and at that moment the Duchesse de Grammont, raising her 
voice, sdd, * It must be a profitable business to sleep with every- 
body.' I was excessively nettled, and instantly retorted, * At 
least I cannot be accused of making a forcible entry into any per- 
son's bed.' The arrow went to the mark, and penetrated deeply. 
The whole countenance of the Duchess turned pale, except her Hps, 
which became blue. She would have said something foolish, but 
Madame du Brionne, more cool because touched less nearly, placed 
her hand on her companion's mouth. I in my turn walked away 
with Henriette, laughing till tears came into my eyes at this pleasing 
victory."— Vol. I. p. 110. 



Full Annals of the French Revolution of\\^0. By JFUliam Hone, 

8vo. pp. 128, Double Columns. Tegg. 

[M. Gallois* Narrative concluded.] 

Thursday, July 29th. 
^ This was a lovely morning. There was a slight mist, and the 
heat did not promise to be so great as on the preceding day, when 
it had_been 27o. 

The collection of armed men, among whom were many lads not 
more than fifteen or sixteen, momentarily increased beneath mv 
window. Enthusiasm was at its height. I heard cries of " Five la 
liberty r ""A bos les Bourbons r* " rwe la Charte .'" " rwe le dra- 
peau tri-€olore /" And some even presumed to raise the cry of 
f^ Napoleon 11 r I was informed that the famous Faubourg St 
Antoine would appear at nine o'clock. 

I now, for the first time, saw the National Guards pass by in uni- 
form. Thb gave me great pleasure. The people received them 
with cries of " f^ve la Garde Nationale /" A moment afler, cries 
of " Five la ligne /" were addressed to some unarmed foot soldiers, 
who passed by with their knapsacks on their backs. 

The sun, which until eight o'clock had been concealed, shone out 
brightly about nine o'clock. Many unarmed citizens were still 
lingering on the Boulevard, when some young men, with good mus- 
kets, passed, and said, " Go to the Arsenal ! It has just surrendered, 
and tney are distributing arms and powder." On hearing this, all 
hurried off in the direction of the Arsenal. 

At this moment I he&rd drums beating a quick march. They 
were those of the National Guard of the Faubourg. A quarter of 
an hour afterwards cries of joy, and the beating of a quicker march, 
announcd the approach of a citizen troop, which defiled by the Rue 
St Antoine. The National Guards in uniform were at its head, a 
tri-colored flag floated in the ranks, and the whole population 
greeted it with acclamations. 

Let it not be said that a flag or a cockade is merely a vain sign 
Men become attached to them, wear them with pride, and often 



lose their lives rather than abandon them. The glorious tri-colour 
flags are noble national colours, awakening dear recollections in the 
mind of every Frenchman. I could well conceive the transports of 
joy excited by the sight of the tri-coloured flag, inasmuch as I 
myself shared them. I recollect that those colours had, as it were, 
waved over my cradle. I had seen them float amidst those demi- 
brigades which conquered and regenerated Italy ; and, amidst these 
glorious recollections, I thought of the many hours which, since the 
restoration of the Bourbons, 1 had passed on the quays of Marseilles, 
gazing on the Dutch flag, the three colours of which served to call 
up gratifying illusions. I had always hoped that the enormous fault 
committed by the Bourbons, in proscnbing the national colours, 
would sooner or later furnish the friends of liberty with a rallying 
point that might prove fatal to those who had rejected the tn- 
colour. 

An extraordinary calm now prevailed. No vehicle was stirring, 
no noise disturbed the silence which prevailed in the Marais ; for the 
direction of the wind prevented us from hearing the engagements at 
the Hotel de Ville, the Louvre, and the Tiuleries. We, in the 
Marais, were tranquil, whilst Jblood was flowing in the centre of 
Paris, as it had flowed the day before on the Place de la Bastille ! 

The heat was excessive. A poor seller of lemonade was passing 
along the Boulevard, when two armed men approached hifti, and 
each drank a glass of lemonade. One of the two put his hand into 
his pocket for the purpose of paying. " Never mind, never mind, 
said the marchand de coco, the republic will pay for it.** The men 
thanked him, and set off at a rapid pace. 

About two o'clock, my son came to inform me of some disasters 
which had taken place on the .Place Royale. One of the people, 
armed with a musket, had killed an officer of the National Guard, 
carrying despatches ; he had mistaken him for an officer of the 
Royal Guard, and being somewhat intoxicated, had fired his piece at 
the officer. But no sooner had he committed this unwitting assas- 
sination, when another citizen laid him dead on the spot. Soon 
af^r a thief was taken, and shot on the same spot. The people 
seemed indignant to find that there were thieves among the ranks of 
patriots, and they made a prompt and severe example of him. 

A man, in a state of intoxication, who had menaced with bis 
loaded musket the people who were peaceably walking along the 
Boulevard, was disarmed before my eyes, in spite of the resistance 
he made. The citizens who seized him were mechanics. ** No 
one," said they, " should drink to-day ; to-morrow we will drink 
success to the repiiblic." The piece thus obtained served to arm a 
youth, who set off at full speed. 

It was about five o'clock when dischai^es of musketry, directed 
upon the Boulevard of the Temple, again roused our attention. I 
could not conceive the cause of the firing. It was maintained without 
intermission ; but I did not observe the firing in file and in platoon, 
which I had noticed on the preceding evening. At the expiration 
of a few minutes, shouts of joy, mingled with the discharge of 
musketry, announced a victory. 

A man, decorated with an order, exclaimed, addressing himself to 
me, " It is all over. The Hotel de Ville, the Louvre, and the 
Tuileries, are taken. The Swiss, and the Royal Guard, have 
retreated towards the Champs-EIys^es We have a Provi- 
sional goveniment. General Lafayette is at the head of the Nati- 
onal Guard." 

As the citizen pronounced these words, I felt myself transported 
with joy. *^ 'My dearest wishes were near being accomplished. I had 
again seen the tri-colored flag unfurled; it now floated over the 
Hotel de Ville and the palace of the Tuileries. I found at the 
head of the National Guard that venerable general whose very name 
struck awe among the enemies of the people. I felt my heart dilate, 
and yet I suffered some painful feeling amidst all this happiness. I 
was deprived of the most precious of blessings, health, without 
which 1 could render my country no actual service. But, for a 
moment, I felt my calamity lightened ; and I thought I could have 
run and embraced all the citizens whom I saw returning. I heard 
them cry, " A das les Bourbons /" Several rounds of musket shot, 
fired inlo the air, announced to their wives and pai ents that victory 
was with the people. 

General Lafayette was proclaimed the saviour of France; cries 
of " Lafayette for ever !" "Liberty for ever!" rent the air for 
each company, each platoon, each groupe, repeated them once, and 
they were answered from the windows of the houses. 

The conquerors continued to defile for a considerable time. The 
first stanzas of the Marseillais Hymn were sung m chorus. I 
remarked in every company women between the ranks, carrying the 
muskets and swords of their husbands and brothers. A great many 
of the boys were furnished with cartridge boxes; and some had put 
on their father's fur caps. Never were my eyes so blessed. 

I was still gazing with rapture, when another spectacle, of a 
more affecting kind, appeared in view. A platoon of twenty arnned 
men, preceded by some National Guards in uniform, carrying 
branches of laurel, and followed by many women with children in 
their arms, issued from one of the cross alleys of the Boulevard. 
In the midst of this platoon was a bier, borne by several men : it 
contained the remains of one of the victims of the preceding day. 
In the course of the evenhig many similar funerals passed my 
window. The people cried out " hats off!" and every one uncov- 
ered with a feeling of religious resi>ect. 

Mr. Hone's work has a well engraved head, for a frontispiece, of 
the Kling of the French. The expression of his face is that of a 
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man naturally benevolent and jovial, who has been induced to doubt 
the sanguine expectations of his youth. Perhaps the late events 
¥nll have restored the look that better belongs to it* 

The other engravings are wood-cuts of no pretension. It is ira- 
posable however not to be affected at sight of the wounded patriots 
bronght to the Hotel Dieu upon biers ; and there is an inscription 
on the sod npon which the people are planting the tri-color, which 
forms a striking contrast with what is going on — Ludovico Magno (To 
Louis the Great, meaning Louis XIV.) It is a pity the courtiers 
bad not added to it Popuhu Parmif — for this is what is implied when 
audi men are called great — Ludoeieo Magno — Populus Parmti — To 
a mighty king a people of no consequence. Thank heaven, Ludovi- 
cus is now considered Parvus, and it is the people that are great. 



A NIGHTMARE. 



Ix Germany the beds are somewhat of the shortest, and so en- 
cnmbered with pillows, that not unusually the head slips entirely 
ofl^ hanging in a painful posture downwards, or otherwise throwing 
the bei^ into the stomach, and causing a sense of suffocation. 
Hence it frequently happeni that oppressive and laborious dreams 
ensue, nightmare and fearful starlings from sleep; and the spirit, 
&r fironi being refreshed, is harrassed and overtoiled, as with much 
watching and anxiety. This befel me once upon arriving weary and 
late at an obscure town in the Schwartzwald ; and so clearly are 
the images of uiy delusion impressed upon my memory, that to this 
day my mind wavers in incertitude whether these things were really 
a dream, or some transmutation of the spirit, by which man is per- 
mitted occasionally to wander out of himself, and view objects 
OD^uniliar to everyday ken. — Methought I was changed from my- 
self to a young and enquiring spirit, and that I arrived in one of 
those romantic villages on the borders of the lUiine, at sunset. The 
rustics, though poor, seemed as innocent and generous as I felt 
myself to be, and I was proceeding to avail myself of the simple 
hospitality which such persons think well paid with simple thanks, 
when raisii^ my eyes to an eminence, I was attracted towards 
a stately mansion, and thither I bent my steps with a new impulse, 
which carried me strongly forward ; but not a fiice appearing from 
the casements, or stir of any noise proceeding from within, I turned 
towards an old shepherd on the hill-side« who was gathering toge* 
ther his erring kids, that he might tend them homeward ; and en- 
spired of him the reason oi this apparent desolation. '' Spoak not 
of k, go ^ wo t nigh it, my son," was his reply : " evil deeds have been 
done there, and evil still abides within its walls; thou art young 
and innocent, enter not the house of abomusation. My kidlings 
and myself occupy yonder narrow hut, and my store is scant and 
coarse, else thou shouldst share with me ; but better for thee, my 
son, to lis supperless on the hill-side, than enter the house of fear- 
ful sights and sounds." — ^** If such reports are true, good father, 
why <U> not the higher authorities seek further, and remove the 
evil altogether ?" — ** Alas, my son, we are a feeble few, scattered on 
this mountain ridge, to till the stubborn earth and tend the vine- 
yards ; our Lord seldom visits the soil : yet once we told him of 
these things, and, by promise of large reward, he won two luckless 
■wains to M*atch a night in this abode of evil. Fearful cries had 
often issued from thence, and still more fearful laughter ; on this 
ni^t they exceeded ; yet no one of us dared enter to rescue our 
comrades. From that time until this hour, neither of these poor 
men have returned among us, nor has any one ventured to seek a 
knowledge of their fate : 'tis not eood to be stirring such tales. 
Farewell ; the sun will soon be sunk beyond the hills, and my silly 
flock are waiting me to lead them to shelter. Farewell, and God 
keep thee from the house of abomination." So saying, departed 
this old goatherd, whom age and blighting penury had rendered 
selfish, timid* *nd ungenerous. I gazed upon this fearful mansion 
and pondered on his words. Methought ignorance had misled his 
£incy to conjure up these mysterious iroagininss, for which there 
seemed to be no reasonable foundation ; and I resolved within 
myself to enter and abide in this stately but desolate building. 
No symptom of decay had touched it, except the partial dis- 
lodgments of its ornamental architecture, which permitted occa- 
sional intrusions of the foxglove and briony to protrude from casual 
fissures, and the stilly loneliness that reigned throughout. *^ The 
mght is chill," I thought ; " and what can harm me within ? From 
evil spirits I am secured by conscious innocence, and no man 
would barm one so inoffensive as myself." As I reflected thus, 
my steps reached the garden, now wild and entangled with various 
weeds, but from which opened a neglected postern. I advanced 
aad ascended a staircase that rose immediately from the entrance ; 
the son still shed a yellow ^are through the frequent casements, 
and lit the deserted walls with a strong but sickly-looking light ; not 
a breath of wind disturbed the foliage without ; never had I remem- 
bered such a perfect silence ; even my own footsteps seemed to yeild 
no echo, and the dread which the old goatherd's words had foiled to 
inspire, this death-like and chilling absence of every sound began to 
awaken. As I pursued my lonely wanderinffs, which a certain 
creeping of awful feelings rendered slower and more cautious, my 
hand encountered one part of the wall, which was hot as an alchy- 
mist's fofge, and I pondered to consider whether the rays of the sun 
mijgfat have caused this heat. On a sudden a new light broke in 



upon my mind, that this must be the abode of savage men-haters, 
who wanton in human blood, and are named Anthropophagi, 
and that the heat arose from the terrible oven, in which were con- 
sumed the bones and fragments of their loathly leavings. This con- 
viction caused more horror within me than if a legion of spirits had 
arisen from the grave and passed in grim array before my eyes. Whilst 
I yet shook with new-boni and instinctive horror of what might 
be my own fate, uncouth voices, mingled with discordant laughter 
and wild cries, broke upon my ear. I looked in the inner court ; and 
behold ! the muscular forms of savage men, vrith hair and beards 
knotted on their red and sun-burnt visages, issued apparently from 
the earth, and by means of cords suspended from the sides of the 
buildmg, mounted to the upper rooms, just beneath wherp I was 
situate, but on the opposite side of the quadrangle; their embrowned 
and brawny limbs exerted in energetic and straining eflbrts during 
the ascent showed them, like antideluvian or monstrous creations. 
As it was, I knew them for part fiend and part cannibal; creatures 
who, for mad delight of mischief, haunted here and kept their 
dreadful orgies; sometimes with a youn^ and innocent victim 
whom they had ensnared, or violently earned away ; or, failing of 
these, even one of their own terrible members must needs serve 
their insatiate longing for human flesh; and this was the case 
at present; one of them was selected to undetgo an ordeal, which 
allowed him a remote chance of escape, he was to count over 
innumerable and entangled meshes of iron, without failing in the 
slightest item of his reckoning, whilst his companions kept up 
around him a brutal and distracting dissonance; confusing him 
with taunting gibes, and disgusting calculations of his aptness 
for their purpose : one in particular, who appeared more oemon 
than his comrades, couched close to him, saying, **Sit n^ar 
mc, for I am eager for my repast, and love to gaze upon the dainties 
that are to regale my a|)petite;" and, as he spoke, he grinned in 
the other's face horribly; tlirustine his hawk-like nose ahnost 
against his, and striking him on the cheek in bitter mockery of 
satisfaction. During all this time my eyes were rivetted upon the 
passing scene as if by fearful fascination, without havwg the power 
of removing luy fixed attention, when m^ouffht my eaoer gaze was 
met by that of^the bitter mocker who had ^loken ; andhe, arousing 
his hellish crew upon the scent of this new prey, such a fearful cry 
arose among them, that with a desperate stn^le of revolting 
nature, the Vision — ^whether in spirit or dreaming — passed fitnn 
me, and I was sensible of loneliness and quiet in my uoaasy bed. 

W.W. 

CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES, 

De omnlbui rebut, et <|nlbasdanuints.<r-0}P[ S^iuno. 
Of all sorU of tbingi,— aikI lome oUien. 

A Persuasive Appellation. — Tn a case in yesterday's news- 
papers is the testimony of a Mr Kiss, an attorney; or as he more 
appositely styles himself, a solicitor. « Kiss—Solicitor," on a vel- 
lum card, would look pretty. It is the translation of a luie in 
Anacreon: n/>oic«Xoirf^iro> pi^^JfUK. 

Sincerity never without Value. — The unfaithful woman, if 
she is known for such bv the person concerned, is only unfi^thful. 
If she is thought faithful, she is perfidious. — Bruyhre. 

The Unknown. — 'Tis the common vice of nature, that we repose 
most confidence in, and receive the greatest apprehensions from, 
things unseen, concealed, and unknown. — Montaigne, — [It is the 
natural consequence of our not having got ourselves into a state 
befitting humanity: and when we shall have done so, the unknown 
may still serve reasonably to add to our delight.] 

Nat. Lee. — Poor Nat. Lee (I cannot think of him without 
tears) had great merit In the poetic sense he had, at intervals, 
inspiration itself: but lived an outrageous boisterous life, like his 
brethren. He was a well-looking man, and had a very becoming 
head of hair. A picture of him I never saw. He was so esteemed 
and beloved, that before his misfortune we alwavs called him honest 
Nat, and afterwards poor Nat. — Gentleman's Alfigiizine, 1745. 

Funeral Sermons. — Popilia, the mother of M. Crassus, the 
orator, was the first lady who had a funeral oration pronounced 
over her remains. It was composed and delivered by her son. 

Tile firat Greek play acted in England was the (Edipus Tyra$uius, 
at Harrow, in 1775. 

The King op the pRBNCu.-^An old courtier eagerly kneeling to 
kiss hands, Philippe-Louis I, with the tri-colour on his heart, drew 
back : *< We shall have done with this !** he said, and ofiered his 
hand for a friendly shake ; the courtier drew back in return, — ** By 
the hol^' bottle of the holv oil of Kheims,*' exclaimed the terrified 
ex-minion, '* this is not a king /" — Hon^s AnnaU of the Revolution. 
bfPUDENCB is no virtue, yet able to beggar them all; beii^ for 
the most part in good plight, when the rest starve, and capable of 
carrying her followers up to the highest preferments : as usefiil in a 
court, as armour in a camp. Scotchmen have ever made good the 
truth of thb, who will go farther with a shilling, than an Englisman 
can ordinarily pass for a crown. — Osdom's Advice to his Son. 

Menander calls impudence the greatest of deities. 'H lAtyJryi rZf 
QtZv vth H</ 'AraiJi/a. — [It used to be: but even unpudence 
begins to rank among the Dii Minorum Gentium, smce the French 
have exhibited worldly triumph in connexion vrith modesty and 
disinterestedness.] 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

IIY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Haymarket. 
Miss Paton had a brilliant reception last night. The audience were 
sc glad of the prospect of seeing her, that they gave each of her 
precursors a double welcome ; and when she made her appearance 
m the balcony, the shout was enormous. The people rose in the 
pit, waving their hats, and absolutely roaring with delight. We 
heard no notes of objection. If there were any, they were drowned 
in the tumult of applause ; but we do not believe there were. The pit, 
in the front and centre, rolled with the black hats like a billow. 

It was curious to see the fastidiousness or affected indifference of 
the boxeSj and how little it signified. We observed some handker- 
chiefs waving from the upper boxes over the stage, and here and 
there was a solitary dappmg of hands in the lower circle : but for 
tile most part, the representatives of the aristocracy (or those who 
would be taken for such) sat still and expressionless. The pit (to 
compare small things with great) heeded tnem as little as the French 
Chamber of Deputies did the Peers : they settled matters their own 
way, and the other sacquiesced. Throughout the piece, the same cordi- 
ality was exhibited. Opportunities were taken, though of the most ob- 
vious passages only, to shew that the applauders considered her un- 
justly treat^ in the first instance,&nd therefore to be charitably r^arded 
afterwards; and we believe, notwithstanding the timidity of the 
boxes (for their seeming indifTerence was nothing else) that this 
was the general, and we must add the proper feeling of the house. 
It is said to be a wholesome thing in politics to recur now and then 
to first principles, and ^ve a brush to the pdol of conventional 
corruption, — to the sordid pretences that overgrow principle, and 
become confounded with it ; and we believe, as the worlcl at this 
time of day believes, that similar recurrences are not without their 
use in morals. These are the days of first principles : and it is not 
likely, that when so many are remembered, any one of them will 
be forgotten. 

^ We availed ourselves of this opportunity of paying more atten- 
tion to Miss Paton's claims as a singer, than we had done before; 
not having resumed our visits to the theatre when she first appeared, 
and seeing her verv little aflerwards. The part she performed was 
liotifM in r/te Barber of Semite, which was followed by that of Ckni, 

Miss Paton is a fine singer of a certain order, but not we think of the 
finest; and she is a better actress than we had supposed her, but 
entirely of the artificial kind. Her acting seems to have been 
taught her, and she has learnt it well; but the *' system" is dis- 
played at every turn : she is obvious and declamatory ; loud or 
low, indignant or patient, as the surface of the feeling suggests, 



ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHI.) 

This Evening (1 1th time) anew Mnsical Drama called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an OverUire by F. Halbvt. 

Bridget O'Rourke, Miss KELLY. Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss Vf ALLS. 

Lord Kilmore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir Lcinster Levbrooke, Mr T. MILLAR, Mandeville. Mr PERKINS, 

O'Aourke, Mr B. HILL. Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After which, (3fst time) the Comic Operetta, called 

THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; 

Or " WHICH IS MY SON?" 

The Music, by G. H. Rodweli. 

Mrs Middlemisl. Mrs C. JONES, Julia, Miss PINCOTT, 

Penelope, Mrs KEELEY. 

Briefless, Mr WRENCH, Brutus Hairbrain, Mr KEELEY, 

Mr Piettymam, Mr W. BENNET, Doggins, Mr SALTER. 

To which will be added (lOlh lime) a New Operetta, called 

THE DEUCE IS IN HER. 

Previous to which, Mozart's celebrated Overture to Zauberflole. 

The Music composed by Mr Barnett. 

The Widow Volatile, Miis KELLY, 

Sentry, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Lady Trifle, Miss NOVELLO, Mrs Lovelale, Miss MELBORNE, 

Sir Uuv Don, (disguised as his own Steward) Mr BARTLEY, 

' Greville, (bis Nephew) Mr WRENCH. 

Florid, Mr J. BLAND, ServanU, Mr HEATH and Mr BOWMAN. 

To conclude with (last time at this theatre) an Operatic Romance, called 

THE BOTTLE IMP ! 

The Music by G. H. Rodweli. 

Marcelia, (Daughter of Waldeck) Mrs KEELEY, 

Lacretia, (m Venetian Lady) Miu PINCOTT, 

Pbilippa, (her Auendant) Miss H. CAWSE. 

Albert. (a German Traveller) Mr HUNT, 

WilUbald, (his Serf ant) Mr KEELEY, 

Nicola, (a Spaniard) Mr PERKINS, 

Waldeck, (a Farmer) Mr F. MATTHEWS. 

Conrade, (his Son, an Officer in the Venetian Service) Mr BAKER, 

Shadrac, (a Jew Pedlar) Mr MINTON, 

Jomelli. (a Mnsqueteer) Mr SALTER. Inqainitor, Mr IRWIN, 

MoDtorio, (Agent of the Inquisition) Mr J. COOPER. 

Chamberlain, Mr HEATH, Sergeant, Mr EAST, Soldier. Mr FULLER^ 

The Bottle Imp, Mr O. SMITH. 

To-morrow, The Irish Girl ; Der Vampyr ; and The Skeleton Lover. 



her face being all the while singularly devoid of expression. In 
short, she is a very good self-possessed actress, for a singer; and 
shows how little real feeling or a character is required to attain the 
conventional style of performance. 

As a singer. Miss Paton exhibits ercat compass and execution ; 
has rich tones in the lower notes, delicate ones in the upper, is 
beautifully articulate, and in a word, a fine specimen of the musical- 
instrument order of singers. If she ever appears anything more, it 
is in certain little womanly insinuations of archness, which may be 
taught; and these are repeated on svstem. The song which she 
sings to her own accompaniment on the piano-forte, with her sleepy 
guardian on one side of her, and her inamorato on the other (An old 
man teould be wooing) shows her, both as an actress and a singer, to 
her greatest advantage. She displays the powers of her voice ; she is 
loud and soft; she goes winding her notes about, not in a very new, but 
in a very easy stvle; takes a long circuit before she come to the shake, 
shakes admirably, and even surprised us with an arch repetition of a 
sforzando shake, as if she did it to " twit" the old sleeper with her 
powers : and yet, except in that instance (which must unquestion- 
ably have been put in her head) she did not touch the feelings either 
on this or on any other occasion. We listened, and heard a beau- 
tiful instrument, and were delighted to hear it ; but hearing was all. 

We cannot help thinking that Miss Paton 's face, and her manner 
while singing, answer to this opinion of her merits. She is a fine 
looking young woman, is said to have very beautiful hair and skin 
(as may be easily imagined) and she carries herself well, and like a 
gentlewoman ; but her countenance wants expression : the features 
are not hard, and yet there is a sort of neutral harshness in the 
look ; and when she sings, the thought of the singing-book so much 
I predominates with her over the sentiment, that she makes absolute 
grimaces, looks sometimes as if she were masticating her notes, 
and now and then plunges at them with a sort of fury, as if she 
would get through them tooth and nail. WTiat is even more 
offensive to us than this, she cares as little, that is to say, she 
knows as little, about the demands of a beautiful melody, fiill of 
expression, as the most common-place execudonbts of the day. 
The music in the Barber of Seville is made up from Paesiello, 
Rossini, and others. The first thing she sings is a part of that 
divine air of Paesiello's, lo sono Lindoro^ well-known to the 
public as For tenderness formed. It would have been literally 
impossible, for a person not acquainted with this air, to make 
anything of it, she cut it up so into bits and flourishes of her 
own. Now this, to us, is nigh treason against the divinity of 
music : and when we add, that she did nearly as much evil to 
the pathetic air of Home sweet Home in the afterpiece, the reader 
will pardon us for coming away at the endof it,and for thinking that 
this celebrated vocalist, whom we heartily sympathize with as a woman, 
is a much finer and more powerful singer, than a feeling one. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 



This Evening, the Play of 

THE FOUNDLING OF THE FOREST. 

Monica, Mrs GLOVER, Rosabelle, Mrs HUMBY, 

Geralcline, Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Eugenia, (ihe Unknown Female) Mrs FAUCIT. 

Count do Valmont, Mr COOPER, 

Baron Longueville, Mr W. JOHNSON, Bertrand, Mr GALLOT. 

Florian, Mr VINING, 

Gaspard, Mr WILLIAMS, L'Eclair, Mr WEBSTER, 

Sanguine, Mr COVENEY, Lenoir, Mr BISHOP. 

In Act II. A Pas Deux, by Mr J. Ridgway and Madlle. Clari. 

After which, the Operatic Comedy of 

THE RENCONTRE; 

OR, LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 

The Music, by H. R. Bishop. 

Madame de Merville, Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Justine, Mrs HUMBY. 

Baron de Boncoeur, Mr W. FARREN, 

Colonel de Courcy, Mr COOPER, 

Major Moustache, Mr WILUAMS, Lieut. St. Leon, Mr HEALY, 

Officer of Gendarmerie, Mr GALLOT, Landlord, Mr BISHOP, 

Pierre, (Servant to de Courcy) Mr J. REEVE. 

To conclude with (24th time> a Farce, in Two Acts, called 

A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 

The Music composed by C. E. Horn. 
Baroness Louisburg, Mrs W. CLIFFORD. 

Catherine, Mrs HUMBY, 

Augusta Polinskv, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Villagers, Mesdames G allot, Coveney, Barnett, E. Barnett, Jobnton, 

Lodge, &c. 

Ferdinand Louisbnre, Mr VINING, 

Gustavus Gundershoff, MrWEBSTER, Paul Parchwitz, Mr WILLIAMS, 

Leonard, Mr LODGE, Carl, Mr BISHOP, George, Mr CO ATES, 

Villagers, Messrs. C. Morris, Cooke, Barnett^ B. Barnett, V. Webster, 

Moore, ftc. 

To-morrow, A Husband at Sight ; The Beggar's Opera ; Popping the 
Question ; and The Sultan. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1880. 



THE READER: 

CX>NSISTINa OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



ON THE EXISTENCE OF SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 
LeUtn m Demwmdogy and ^tchcnr/i^ addre»8ed to J, G. Lock- 

imrt, E$q, Bf Sh fFalier Scuti, Bart. 12mo. pp. 402. Murray 

(16th Vol. of the Family Lihrary). 
Btsrttsino written by the great Novelist on a subject like this 
will meet with attention, and be found to repay it,— but only, we 
ttuttk, when the novelist or narrator of tales is speaking, and not 
when he speaks as a critic or a philosopher. Sir Walter Scott is a 
great writer after his kind, and has won an universal aMLa» immor- 
tal reputation : he can afford to be thought not so great in every- 
thing, and we may venture to say that his geniu^ is greatest when it 
confines itself to the report of what it hears ai^d sees, and not when 
it becomes critical, conscious, and reflecting. His novels abound 
with character, are full of costume and situation, are the renewal of 
times and generations gone by ; but they are not remarkable for 
giving good reasons, or afibrding a better insight into a question 
dian clever writings in ordinary. The real genius of the author is 
of the true sort,^t pours forth its beams like the sun, without 
eflbrt; and is not bound to know the nature of all that it warms 
and enlightens. Lesser creatures may do that, and the sunbeams 
be content. We g^ve full vent to our admiration of what we think 
really admirable In Sir Walter, in order that a certain impatience 
we entertain of his politics may not be thought to influence us in 
our opinion of his inferior productions. In a word, we think Sir 
Walter a great man, when he writes novels ; and only a clever one 
when he does anything else. He is an admirable painter, but not a 
profound thinker : he does not seem even to be aware of the extent 
of the propositions he brings forward: he wants moral courage: he 
is willing to think liberally by nature, but unwilling by education : 
he puts forth a speculation with one hand, and draws it in with the 
other, fearflil of committing himself either for or against the many : 
and it is difficult to lay all this to the account of that general spirit 
of humanity to which the genius of his novels would otherwise 
warrant us in referring it, and which leads men of the greatest 
understandings to be the least peremptory, because no man can be 
bitterer than he is in behalf of the narrowest prejudices, more scornful 
of the errors of the uneducated, or more courteous (we are sorry to 
say it) towards the iniquities of the powerfuL See alone, as suffi- 
cient proo&, what he says here and there of reformers and of mobs, 
and the irrepressible cap-in-hand style in which he turns to 
ipeak of such men as Leicester and Guise. There is a 
review of his, dbcussing the different characters of Guise and Mas- 
sinieOo, in which this instinct of the courtier is painfully discern- 
ible. Sir Walter has a high and reverend, perhaps a religious 
notion of worldly power. Late events must have puzzled him. 
We are not sure that if the high church and tory party bad carried 
their wishes of late years as far as they desired, the work before us 
Wonld not have presented us with much less of that involuntary 
scepticism, which at present seems forced out of the fingers' ends of 
tbis fllustrious and observamt North Briton. 

Sir Walter says, in his introductory letter, that he makes ^ no 
pretensions either to combat the system of those by whom he is 
antidpated in consideration of the subject, or to erect any new one 
of his own." His purpose is, after a general account of Demono- 
logy and Witchcraft, ** to confine himself to narratives of remarkable 
caHi, and to the oheervationa which naturally and easily arise of 
He thinks, however, that ** a few general remarks on the 
\ of Bemonoiogy^ and the original cause of the almost uni- 
versal belief in oommunicalion between mortals and beings of a 
paiMee superior td themsdves, and of a nature not to becompre- 
hcaded by hnaian oigatts, are a necessary introduction to this sub- 
jtot :" ittd iie introduces it accordingly, as follows : — 
^ The genenl, or^ as it may be termed the universal bdief of ^ 



inhabitants of the earth, in the eiistence of spirits separated from 
the encumbrance and incapacities of the body, is grounded on tkg 
contcmuneu tf the Comity that speais in ow hoiomi^ and demom- 
strates to all men, except to few that are hardened to the celestial 
voice. Sec, &c. The reader sees what the author is about to say: 
yet in the course of a few lines, we find him proceeding thus : — 
** Unaided by revelation, it cannot be hoped that mere earthly rea$m 
should be able to form any rationai or precise conjeetMre concerning 
the destination of the soul when parted from the body :" but ^ the 
contficthn that such an indestructable essence exists, mutt infer tht 
existence of many million of spirits. Sec, &c. PrababiUty may lead 
some of the most reflecting to anticipate a state of fiitnre rewards 
and punishments; as those experienced in the education of the 
deaf and dumb, find that their pupils, even while cut off from aH 
instruction by ordinary means, have been able to form, out of their 
own unassisted conjectures, some ideas of the existence of a duty 
and of the distinction between soul and body, — a circumstance 
which proves how naturally these truths arise in the human mind.'' 

As if deaf and dumb people were not liable to the same impress 
sions from fancies of things unknown, as any other persons brought 
up by parents and nurses ; nay, more so, by reason of their limited and 
irritated faculties 1 And then how the question is begged in the 
phrase "consciousness of the divinity;" in the '^ demonstration'* 
it produces, as if it amounted to a mathematical certainty ; and in 
the Judaical word ''hardened," which will assuredly not suit the 
charity and ^ theo-pfaihmthrophy*' of these Christian times ! 

The ground of the belief in spirits has been often stated, and surely 
is made up, partly of analogy, and partly of that very impossibility 
of coming to any conclusion, which leaves any desired conclusion 
feasible. We beg leave to say a little more on this subject, before 
we proceed to the interesting narratives of our author ; for we 
ifaall at least be sincere upon it, and say what we really thiidc 
without fear or reserve ; and therefore we have a chance of getting 
at something a little further into the question perhaps, than writers 
with whom it would be ridiculous even to deprecate the idea of 
competition^ except in the love of truth. 

And first with regard to analogy. Take away dogma and dicta- 
tion, and the mind has not only a right, but a reason, to avail itself 
of the absence of those impediments, and pursue to their utmost 
the possibilities of anaIog}\ By imaginatioiv not only faith exists, 
or the " evidence of things una^n," but hope, or die desire to. see 
them, and even charity, or the going out of ones self; nay our very 
common-places ; for they would be nothing without the colours we 
put upon them, collected out of all the visions of humanity. Every- 
thing is real which touches us ; our dreams leave the fairy evidence 
of their &vours, in tears upon our eye-lids. The gross palate has a 
fibre in the brain, and appeals to the saae sources as refinement • 
and shall refinement, and all that can be done for as, have no war- 
rant? One thing, well considered, is no more mysterious than 
another. Our nature itself, relatively to other planets^ is supernatu- 
ral; and as good is large and perpetual, like the beauty of the 
Universe, and evil local and fugitive, like the sorrow that lies down 
to die, so we need not fear to give the utmost. loose to our specula- 
tions, and take a range among the stars as infinite as love. 

Now the existence of those stars (the visibility of which seems 
of no use to us but to encourage the remotest of our hopes) and 
the crowded vitality of the world about us, would argue, that 
myriads of creatures exist, beyond those which we are every day 
detecting with astonishment ^ and as we are not. to suppose that our 
senses are the only senses in being, m3nriads of creatures may exist 
not cognizaUe to our senses, though ponversant perhaps with our 
own world. Perhaps we are not the chief inhabitants of our 
planet. The atmosphere that we breathe, the light airy pulp that 
invests our globe (to say nothing of other mediums of existence) ia 
of a size and lofUness, fkr, apparently, above oun wants, and capable 
of being the sphere of injriada of noble ereaturcs. We move at the 
bottom of it, like' those men and women m the Arabian Night«, who 
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lived in the sea. But thea we mount through it on the wings of 
imagination. Nothing need humiliate us, while we have these and 
love ; nor can we conceive any rank in the scale of beings^ with which 
the exercise of our best faculties might not carry us into some sort 
of fellowship. The mind is the great thing, whether enclosed, like 
the Ctenius, in a little chest, , or let loose throughout the sky, in 
gigantic airiness. The beings that we speak of, may admire us, not 
merely as we admire the bees and the birds, but on account of some 
actual parity, or some grace and loftiness of intellectual exercise, 
which their etherial eyes may discern, as easily as we see the rocket 
as it mounts. And let the reader who takes up this paper unwit- 
tingly (not the genuine reader, for he wants no such caution) 
beware, for his own sake, how he thinks scornfully of these specula- 
tions ; for he may be assured, that men, who to his thoughts have 
added thoughts a millioti fold, have no such contempt for thenl^ 
and that in proportion as he scorns what he thinks below him, he 
has not wisdom for things above. 

It has been put to the modesty of human nature, whether it can 
suppose that there is nothing in the distance of space between one 
planet and another, or between a man standing on the globe and 
the great First Cause. One shudders, on the first notion of the 
thing, at so enormous and black a fancy ; and yet we ought not to do 
so; for there is plenty of space beyond our natural conception of 
the universe; and our whole conception of it may be wrong. Modesty 
and pride have nothing to do with these speculations ; and imagina- 
tion is boimd to be as sincere, when it comes to reason, as reason 
itself. But still we can argue but from what we know ; and the 
most unbelieving of the ancient sceptics, and the most angelical of 
the Berkeleians, may meet upon the great central ground of hope 
and possibility, and'believe whatever of good and beauty can touch 
them with emotion. 

At all events, we may still recognize the iupematuralness qf nature 
Useffi or in other words, the marvellousness that is in one planet as 
well as another, and the love and reverence we ou^ht to have for 
whatsoever is beautiful, and hopeful, and angelical m this our star. 
Love indeed might be content with its own world, and let imagina- 
tion die of bliss at finding it ; but that would only be to eather 
heaven under its wings, mstead of looking for it above its nead ; 
and then it would long to know that other planets were happy, and so 
lift its eyes to them again. 

If it be asked, why not be certain at once ? or why not cultivate a 
disposition tp be certain ? We answer, because tlie one is incom- 
patible Mrith the iove of truth, and the other impossible. Certainty 
too is only good, when accompanied with nothing that is injurious 
or uncharitable. Better to be uncertain, with hope for all, than 
sure of what is to please or to secure ourselves, under concUtions 
which it is not good for a just heart to partake. 

All nations have believed in the existence of beings out of the 
pale of their own mode of existence. Ignorance has argued them 
from fear; knowledge from analogy; imagination from evei^'thing. 
It is true, they do not follow from anv of these premises. It is so 
impossible ^to prove them, that if a lover of truth could take any- 
thmg for granted, he would conclude that it was not intended he 
should ; — that some endeavour would be cut shorty or some final 
advantage prevented, if we exchanged certainty for hope. At the 
same time^it is so delightful to believe in them, that the severest love 
of truth not only allows itself to be led by the hands of children 
into the company of these make-believes of the heart, but is glad to 
know that many things may exist which it is impossible to l^ sure 
of; and it would shed tears if it could be shut out of the hopes of 
them. Luckily, this is impossible, provided the love of the truth 
be otherwise of a loving nature, and deficient in none of the proper- 
ties of humanity ; for imagination itself is a part of man, as well as 
reason and experience ; and as long as we are dictators in nothing, 
we have a right to be hopers in everything. 

^ Therefore we confess, torone,thatwe give full reins to our imagina- 
tion, and let it carry us into what ouarters it will, sure (by a certain 
something that love and adversity nave taught us) that it can take 
us among no sights that the heart will not know how to enjoy or 
to reconcile,— none dishonourable to deity, or hopeless to man. 

" Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth," 
says the poet, 

" Both when we sleep and when we wake." 
We believe it very probable that they do ; and that they fill the air 
and the empyrean besides. There is certainly nothing to prove that 
they do not; and our taking an argument of that sort for no more 
than it is worth, ^ves us a right to estimate it for as much as it is. 
Inexperienced childhood, and finally experienced manhood, meet 
at the same round of the orb of life; and the little one tells its 
stories, and the older one saves it from what is amiss in them; and 
we believe by the privilege of a wise dou^bt; and look in the voung 
eyes that sparkle at us, and beein to think that there need be no 
better argument for hope than hope itself, seeing it is connected 
with all that is healthy and happy, and tends to, what the whole 
heart of humanity has an impulse to realize. 

We b^ pardon of the reader for detaining him till to-morrow 
from the narratives of Sir Walter Scott. We can only hope, ^at if 
he has been tired, he will relish them the more for our tediousnesss. 



Memms of Madame Du Barri, Translated /rom the French. By the 
Translator of Fidocq, 3 vols. \2mo. Whittaker and Co. 

[Third Notice.] 

Wb resume the account of the slaves and shabby rogues, to whom 
Madame du Barri introduces us, and upon whom such fine epithets 
used to be lavished not long ago, of noble, and gallant, and high- 
bom. High-bom they were; and so are a pack of vultures on the 
mountain-top, who dart upon every piece of carrion in the plain. 

The Due d'AiguiUon was in fitvour with our heroine, who calls 
him an *' amiable gentleman;" that is to say, she thought him one 
of her genuine admirers. This amiable gentleman writes thus to 
the common prostitute whom ** Louis the King had set up." 

'' I am very unhappy, madame. I had flattered myself, with 
having obtained your confidence, but the obstinate silence which 
you have kept with me has cmelly informed me of my mbtake. 
Allow the deep interest with which you have inspired me to ofier a 
suggestion. You know nothing of forms, you are unacquainted with 
our usages : you require a friend who shall direct and counsel you. 
Why should you not select a man entirely devoted to you, and as 
equally so as the King, the King whose entire affections you 
possess — and who could refuse them to you ? I pause. Nothing 
is more**dangerous than to use a pen, where we have a heart over- 
flowing like mine. Be more gracious towards me. I ask it of you in 
charity ; and take no pleasure in driving me to twofold desperation^ 
Adieu madame, 8cc. 

Signed, Thb Due d'A." 

Madame du Barri is*delighted with^this epistle/rom beginning to end, 
and writes a patronizing answer, in which she says she cannot repose 
her confidence in him at once, but directs him to *• see her frequently,** 
and she will encourage him. This answer " fills the Due d* Aiguillon 
with joy." 

The Prince de Soubise, some days after, ** did not obtun the same 
success." He set about his prostrations clumsily. He got Made- 
moiselle GKiimard, an opera-dancer, to speak in his behalf. Mon- 
sieur de Soubise has an interview, and is inconsolable. 

** Ah I Madame," he exclaims, *' Mademobelle Guimard has 
completely murdered me. I only charged her to ofier my services 
to you, and throw myself at your feet, as I do now.'* 

'* Risey Prince." 

The Prince did not get anything, except the privilege of coming 
to supper. ** He," says the authoress, *' and all the Rohans (his 
relations) would have lived on my confidence : they would have 
tumed it to their gain : thej^ were for the most part sharpers^ or 
something a-kin to it, and my name would have been mixed up with 
some dirty transaction." 

Madame de Marsan is a lady-Iike addition to this charming family. 
Madame de Marsan, relative of the Prince de Soubise, not bdng 
able to make her way with du Barri, preserved a sort of hateful 
neutrality towards her. " She allowed," says Madame, ** all sorts 
of ill to be spoken of me without ever repressing a word. She was 
then mute and motionless. She saw me tom to pieces without any 
emotion. However, when we were together, she tried to cajole me 
in a thousand ways, all the time detesting me in her heart ; and I, 
who could scarcely endure the sight of her, paid her a like number 
of little attentions. Thus surrounded by hypocrites, I became one 
myself. We leara to howl in the society of wolves." 

The Due de la Vauguyon, the devotee, would not be left out of 
Madame du Barri's courtiers. He entreated her interest in favour 
of the Jesuits, and said that the high church party and the ladies of 
the royal family would be delighted with her, if she ** fieivoured those 
worthy fathers." 

** What ! Monsieur le Due," cried I, " will my Lords the Clergy of 
France, and Mesdames Royale and thmr suite be favourable to me, 
if I use my influence with the King in espousing the cause of the 
society of Jesus ?" 

"Certainly, Madame; I am authorized to prombe. Endeavour 
to re-establish the order, and there will not be one of us but will 
be zealous in supporting you." 

• • • • • 

^ Oh ! Monsieur le Due, it is not in a moment that we can give 
a positive answer to such grave matters. I content myself with 
assuring you, that I have for you as much confidence as respect,\9nd 
should be very happy to obtain your protection." 

" My protection! Oh heaven, Madame, you are jesting. It is I 
who should be honoured by your friendship." 

** The Duke," says Madame du Barri, ** deceived me like a true 
Jesuit as he was, in telling me that Mesdames were well disposed 
towards me; and on my side I cheated him with a promise of. 
confidence and friendship which I never bestowed* Ah ! i^ain and 
agmn must I exclaim. What a villainous place is a Court !" 
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Bnter the Comte, afterwards Prince de Montbarray, a proper 
powdered specimen of the good old impudence. 

^ This gentleman made up in pretentions for what he lacked in 
talent. He was weak, lelf-important, selfish, fond of women, and 
endeavoured to preserve all the airs of a man of eood breeding in 
the midst of the grossest debauchery. He was fml of respect for 
himself and his house, of which in time of need he could cite the 
whole genealogy. His nomination was a real scandal; no one 
dreamt of his ev^ being minister of war. It was one of the thou- 
sand follies of old Maurepas, whom the late King knew well, and 
called the ballad-maker of the council. 

• '' Hie comte de Montbarrey, whom I had known at Paris, came to 
me one fine day, fiilly powdered, perfumed, and apparelled. He 
had a smile on his lip, a loud tone, and an insolent look. He came 
not to ask my friendship, but my obedience. He told me that he 
loved me to distraction, and of course mv head must be equally 
turned towards him. He amused me : I let him run out the full 
length of his line ; and when he had spun it all out, I said to him, 
' Monsieur, be so good as to call me to the recollection of Madame 
de Merfort.' 

^ She was one of the gambling ladies, and at her house I had for- 
meriy met the Chevalier de Montbarrey. My reply confounded 
him : he saw that he had gone the wrong way to work with me ; and, 
raising the siege, he left me excessively embarrassed." 

Le Bel, the valet-de-chambre, gets frightened at hearing that the 
pretended Madame du Barri is still Mademoiselle Lange, unmarried, 
and an adventuress. She hastens to marry Count GuillaUme du 
Barri, brother to Count Jean ; and the Duchess de Granunont and 
her other enemies, hearing that there is a bond fide parish-register 
in the case, are ready to bite their hands off. 

** Comte Guillaume was poor, talented, and ambitious ; he liked 
h%h living, and would have sold himself to the devil for riches. 
He was happy in marryinf| me. Comte Jean would not have ven- 
tured such a proposal to his other brother, the Comte d'Hargicourt, 
who had much good sense and great notions of propriety, and who 
at Venailles was called the hormete komme ; a distinction not over 
flattering to his two brothers. 

** The same evening the whole family arrived, and was presented to 
me the next day. My two future sisters-in-law frightened me at 
first with their provincial manners and southern accent ; but, after a 
few minutes, I found that the Gascon pronunciation had many 
charms with it. Mesdemoiselles du Barn were not handsome but 
agreeable. One was called Isabelle, whom they had nicknamed 
Bkchi ; the other's name was Fanchon, and her name had been 
abbreviated to Chan. The latter had much talent, and even brou^t 
to Versailles with her an instinctive spirit of diplomacy which 
vrould have done honour to a practised courtier. She would have 
been thoueht simple, unsophisticated, and vet was full of plot and 
cunning. 1 was soon much pleased with her, and the King was 
equally so. He was much amused at hearing her talk patm (pro- 
vindally), or recite the verses of one GoudouU, a poet of i^nguedoc. 
He used to make her jump upon his knees; ana although she had 
rassed the first bloom of youth^ he played with her like a child. 
But what most particulu-ly diverted the King, was calling my 
sister-in-law by her nickname ; PeHte €ko% grande Ckon he was 
always saying do this, go there, come here. Louis XV. did the 
same with his own daughters : he had amongst them* a Loque^ a 
Gfa'Ue, a Chi/p', and they were the ladies Victoire, Adelaide, and 
Sophia, whom he thus elegantly designated. I so soon saw the 
taste of the King for nicknames : that I gave him one, it was 
Lafrance, So far from being angry with me, he laughed to tears 
every time that I called him so." 

Thus the name of a whole people served fgr a nick-name to a 
aHly sensualist. Louis XV was La France ; and he laughed till 
the tears came into his eyes at the idea of so just an appellation 
becoming a pleasantry in the mouth of his mistress. It was not 
that he thought the name mapplicable. Quite the contrary. He 
thought that he summed up in his person the rights of the whole 
nation, and he delighted to see this new proof of their slavery in 
the leWty with which they were treated by his courtesan. 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De oDinlbns rebiu^ et qjiibofdAin alilt.— Old Satino. 
Of all tortt of thiogt^— and tome othen. 



[We do not vouch for the truth of the following story respecting 
this delightfiil comedian. We found it in an old book that we picked 
up at a stalL But it is amusing.l 

Bannutbr. — Bannister was designed for the profession of a 
painter, and studied at the Royal Academy for some time with 
great assiduity. His &ther, to encourage him, always presented a 
shilling for every new piece he produced, which were mortly heads ; 
and whenever St^ was in want of money, he retouched one of hiis 
old drawings, knowmg that his fiither's discrimination was not the 
most acute. One evenings beiog in want of a small sum, he made a 
few alterations in an old head, and carried it to the theatre, in hopes 
of the usual douceur — ^to his father who was in waiting to go on the 
stage : he pointed out various beauties, but without receiving the 
gratuity ;— he repeated his observations three or four times, but still 
without efiect, until he was obli^d to come to the point, by b^ 
ginr the loan of a shiliing, and his father somewhat warmly replied, 
** Why derome, you are just like an ordinary— come when you will, 
it's a shilling a hes^*— Dramatic Biography, 



A Gascon said, " I have such a martial air, that when I lo<^ in 
the ghiss I am afiraid of myself.'* 

('< He rotrtd so load, and looked so woodroui grim. 
His very shadow dursi not follow bim.") 
Another used to say, ** The sword of a Gascon is the key to the 
other world." 

Statesmen. — So &r as I, in wandering about the world, have 
been able to observe, statesmen are accustomed to forbid, to hinder, 
to refuse; but verv rarely to invite, to fiirther, to reward. They 
1^ all things go along till some mischief hap[>ens ; then they get 
into a rage^ and lay about them.-— (TdeM^. 

Liberty. — Contemplation is but the beginning, action is the contie 
nuation of the work; mdependence is the completion of it; learning 
and studv are the means, liberty is the end; and, whatever the old 
philosophers might write or argue on the chief good and h«>pines8 
oi man,— >while some affirmed it to consbt in virtue alone; otners, in 
pleasure and a certain serenity of mind; others, in a competence of 
external advantages, together with a virtuous course of Uk,— it will 
be found afler all, that, without a generous and perfect libeity^ tiiere 
cannot be a shadow of happiness amon^ men. In this uncertain 
state of human nature, liberty is our chie( our only consolation; 
without it the palace of a king has no allurements, and with it^a 
desert or a forest have superior charms; nor are examples wanting 
of learned men, whatever may be insinuated ajgainst tnem by the 
malevolent or envious, who, on great occasions of tr^ have 
proved themselves true friends to the ri^ts of their fellow-citizens^ 
and have been ready in extremity to assert them even in the field, 
where they would have acted, as it was sud of CsBsar, with the same 
vigor with which they wrote. — An Oration intended to hmte been no* 
ken in the Theatre at Oxford on the 9th qf July 1773, by a MevSber 
of the Umoerntu. — [It was the composition of the. flpfted and 
enlightened Sir William Jones, but for some reason or other, is not 
inserted in the collected edition of his works.] 

Umbrellas and Vanity. — The use of umbrellas in this country 
is not older than the time of Dr Johnson. When Jonas Hanway, 
who introduced them, first made his appearance with one in the 
streets, he was hooted at. Reformers have been accused of vanity ; 
but it may with more certainty be predicated of the opponents of 
reform. Everything which difiers fi*om themsdves appears ridicu- 
lous to the vulgar, with the exceptkni of the imposing vulgarity of 
power. 

Love's Magic— IPassion for an Actress. — For hours he would 
stand by the sooty light-frame, inhaling the vapour of tallow lamps, 
looking out at his mistress; and when she returned and cast a 
kindly glance upon him, he could feel himself lost in extacy, and 
thoufli close upon laths and bare spars, he seemed transported into 
paradise. The stuffed bunches of wool denominated lambs, the 
waterfidls of tin, the paper roses, the one-sided huts of straw, 
awoke in him fair poetic visions of a pastoral world. Nay, the 
very dancing girls, ugly as they were when seen at hanc^ did 
not always mspire him with disgust ; they trod the same floor with 
Mariana. So true is it that love, which alone can give their fiiU' 
charm to rose-bowers, myrtie-groves, and moonshine, can also com- 
municate, even to shavings of wood and paper-clippings, the aspect 
of animated nature. It is so strong a spice, that tasteless or even 
nauseous soups are by it rendered palatable. — Goethe. 



TO A LADY WHO WISHED TO SEE HIM. 

FROM THE FRENCH OP M AROT. 

AiNs que me voir en lisent mes escrits 
EUe m*aima, puis voulut voir ma face; 
Si m*a vue noir, et par la barbe gris, 
Mais pour cela ne suis moins en sa grace. 
O gentil cueur, Nymphe de bonne race, 
Raison avez : car ce corps jk grison 
Ce n'est pas moy, ce n*est que ma prison. 
Et aux escrits dont lecture vous feistes, 
Vostre bel oeil (k parler par raison) 
Me veit trop mieux, qu' a I'heure que me veistes. 

Shs loved me, as she read my books. 

And wish'd to see my &ce ; 
Grey was my beard, and dark my looks; 

They lost me not her grace. 

O gentle heart, O noble brow. 

Full rightiy didst thou see ; 
For this poor body, fiuling now. 

Is but my jail, not me. 

Those eyes of thine found hope, and youth, 

And vigour in my page. 
And saw me better there in truth. 

Than through the mists of age. 
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THE TATLER. 



THE PLAY^GOER. 

IIY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAIIINER. 



Hatmarket. 
Whether it was owing to the piece itself, or to the excitement of 
MtB8 Paton*8 appearance the night before, or to the ample and 
sleep-inviting room which we found in the boxes, and' which we 
shall certainly not find to night at the Beggars' Ooera, we cannot 
say; but as play-goers, we are subject to tne vicissitudes 
incidental to play-goii^, and we are obliged to confess that 
We have little to say oi The Recontre; cr Lone will And &ai the 
fP'iuf, which we saw last evening, having fairly caught ourselves 
iiapping on a delicious bed» consisting of three benches the wrong 
ww^; — ^like angel's benches, we suppose, — ** few and far between." 

The piece does not seem destitute of pleasantry ; but it has a 
most gratuitous plot, «nd a very resohite set of mistake-makers, 
who insist upon not understanding one another. It is one of those 
productions of which we hardly know how they survive, concluding 
that dbay most have got over the first night with difficulty, and 
that the unsuspecting audiences afterwards suppose they did well, 
•nd so believe th^ like them. All we made out was, 
that a lady is resolved to make an impression on a Colonel, that 
there ave mystifications roairifc^d and perplexed, and that an old 
gentlenan <who Imw a theory against duels, naturally beffins to 
doubt the faBMbiGty of it on being threatened with a kicking 
round bar park, which is a circuit of three miles. There was a 
oercyn air of good*nature however throughout; the audience 
were good-natured f and so we ail sat, occasionally laughing, 
aometimes yawnhig, and always wondering what o'clock it was. 
During our dosing propensities, somebody on the stage would say, 
•* Well, d — ^me if ever I saw anything Kke this V* or " Why, you 
inlenial scoundrd !" or ** What-the-devil is all this ?" — and then 
we woke up, and there was a laugh to join in : for ** What-the-devii" 
18 a neveF-nuling recipe for a joke, especially if a proper division be 
■Mde between the words, and an impartial emphasis laid upon each. 

TcMDorrow we shaH make our report upon Miss Paton in PoUy 
and Aomp/WiM, which she performs this evening. (7* 



VINDICATION OF THE VAMPIRE. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Sir, — Excuse me if I presume to difier from your article on 
the Vampire, which appears in the Tatler of this morning. You 
condemn the music as being " disjointed and unmeaning." The 
Toice with which one's ears were assailed at the Adelphi last even- 
ing, M*a# certainly ** disjointed and unmeasinc :" but is it just to 
condemn a composer because a parcel of soiuless meu and women 
conspire to mu^er his music?— In the first place, on account of the 



ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHI.) 

ThitSvmiiigflSth thae) anew Marical DraiM called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

Tfce Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by au Overture by F. Halbvt. 

Bridget CRourke. Miss KELLY. Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Laiies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VI ALLS. 

Lord Kilmore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir Uiaster Leybrooke, Mr T. MILLAA, Mandeville. Mr PERKINS, 

0*Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After which, (28th lime) a Grand Romantic Opera, called 

DER VAMPYR. 

Freely translated from thelGerman of Wilhelm Ausr* Woblbruck, and 
adapted to the Mnstc of HehmcbMHTschner. 
The whole of the Music arraoeed by Mr Hawes, who will preside at the - 
Piano-forte. 
Characters in the Introduction, 
laoibe, (Daughter of Yanitta) Miss FERGUSON, 
Eblis, (the Prince of Evil) Mr O.SMITH, 
DerVampyr, MtH.PHILUPS, 
Alexis Zeriny, (a Hunffarian Officer) Mr T. MILLAR, 
Yanilza, Ux F. MATTHEWS, Marco, Mr IRWIN. 
[A Month is presumed to elapse between the Introduction and the 
First Act] 
Characters in the Opera. 
Henrika, (Baron Kawova's Daughter) Miss BETTS, 
Suzi Boro, Mrs C JONES, Lti*ka, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Count Mavroeordo, Mr H. PillU^S, 
Baron Kassnva, Mr THORNE, Alexis Zerinv, MrT. MILLAR, 
Wenzel, (tbe Baron's Heidnk) Mr J. &LANO, 
Franx Boro, Mr. G. PENSON, Stephen Sarko, Mr J. RUSSELL. 

To coficMe with (23d time) a Musical Drama caHed 

THE SKELETON LOVER! 

CoDMaoce, (Danghter of the Baron Von Glowenstein) Miss H. CAWSE, 

Pereua. (Niace to EUcvii) MrsKEELEY, 

Tbe Baroness Ton Glowenstein, Mrs C. JONES , 

Clotikla, (Atteudant on ConsUno^) Mrs EAST. 

Count Rudolph, (the Lover) . Mr O. SMITH, 

HansBobbs, (his Valet) MfKEELEY* 

Baron Von Glowenstein, Mt BARTLEY, 

Ebert, (Rival to Count Rudolph) Mr HUNT, 

Balthazkr Ilzevir, (an aged Bookseller) Mr W. BENNETT. 

To-morrow, Tbe Irish Giii ; Tb« Fbstvr ^Brothers; ** W^nted^ a Gover- 
«••■ ;'* and The Sprhig Lock. 



orchestra being composed of d^ftistiCiiCes,* (the rifiilgr players being; 
I suppose, engaged at Worcester) tbe overCufe was played diagrace- 
fu]|y.-^e presto movement went like a match agamst time; each 
performer seemed endeavouring to get to the last bar before his 
nis fellows; and to crown the whole^ the leader (not Wag8taff> 
played the last half dozen bars (key-note and all ! !) at least a quar* 
ter of a note too sharp. Then came that beautiful duet, which 
ihoM have been sung by Mr Phillips, but . which wai murdered 
(with the assistance of the band) by Miss Fbrouson — mind there 
is no sex in music. The former played too loud, and the latter 
sang in a whisper — perhaps this was an advantage, and the few 
notes which I md hear were miserably out of tune---the accompa-* 
niments drowned all ; — the subject, which should of course be promi** 
nent, was lost; — no wonder you complain of the absence of melody t 

The scena sung by Miss Bstts in the open^ of Act 2 formed 
a refreshing contrast ; she executed some very difficult divisions to 
admiration, and sung Tto my untutored ear) fiuiltlessly in tune. 
Next followed a trio, ¥^ich was tolerably executed by the singers^ 
and to which there is a very difficult flute (obligato) accompaniment 
composed of triplets, the first note of each (excuse the bullj beinsa 
rest — it was managed capitally by tbe flute player. The beaudml 
unison on the words, ^ liememberest thou thme oath T* written for 
the Famphe and the bass trombone, was spmled by the triffing c^f- 
cumstance of the trombone playing false notes ! 

But I waste your valuable time by conjuring up the ghost of the 
musical murder of last evening. So I condude by humbly submit- 
ting my opinion, that your strictures shonld have been levelled 
agamst the performance, and not the Opera, 

1 am. Sir, your's in has te. Am Amatbub. 

[We insert with pleasure the above letter, the author of which 
is evidently one that has a right to be beard. We have no preju- 
dice in flavour of our opinion. On the contrary, it would be a grati* 
fication to us, on a second hearing of the Opera, to thimc we 
have been wrong; though we still greatly ibtr, that tbe pretensions 
of a certain class of German composers, however scientific, will be 
found wanting on the side of gemus.] 

* I wish, Mr Editor, you would make one of yoor thad teU at this 
practice.— Good mnsicians get hired at tbe Theatret, take their salaries, play 
or not play ; and if the latter be tbe case thtf Mnd people to fiU Ihtir. places t 
who are incompetent. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor is partienlarly ^rratified with the letter he has received on the 
subject of Bernard's Reirotpeetioms, If he has done tbe book any service^ 
it ia only a return for the great pleasare it afforded him, and the nse it baa 
been of to his own pages. 

W. H. N. alludes to some commouication which we do not find in bis 
envelope. 

J. K. ; G. A. A. B. ; and B. N. E. C. R. are received. 

The Editor is moch obliged by the letter of Mr. T., and the book which 
accompanied it. 



HAYMARKET THEATRE. 



This Evening, a Comic Piece (in One Act), called 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

MissBiAn, Mrs GLOVER, Bobbin, MrsHUMBT. 

Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Miss Winterblossom, Mrs TAYLEURE. 

Mr Primrose, MrW.FARREN, 

Henry Thointon, Mr COOKE. 

After which 

THE BEGGARS* OPERA. 

Polly, Miss PATON. Lnoy, Mrs HUM BY. 

Jenny Diver, Mrs W. JOHNSON, Sukey Tawdry, Mrs GALLOT. 

MrsPeachum, Mrs TAYLEURE. 

Peachum, Mr W. FARREN, 

Lockit, MrWILUAMS, FHch, Mr WEBSTER, 

Captain Macheath, Mr HORN, 

Mat o'the Mint, Mr GALLOTT, Ben Bud^, Mr C. MORRIS, 

Jemmy Twitcher, MrCOATES, WatDraary, Mr COOKE, 

In Act nL A Hornpipe in Fetters, by Mr B* Baraett. 

To which will be added, the Farce of 

THE SULTAN. 

Roxalana, Miss PATON, who wi trudilee 

" Oh ! No, we never mention Him," and " Lo ! "^'e the gentle Lark." 

Elmira, MrsASHTON, Ismena, MrsNEWCOMBE. 

Solyman, Mr THOMPSON, Osmyn, Mr WEBSTER. 

To conclude with (25th time) a Farce, in Two Acts, called 

A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 

The Mosic composed by C. E Horn. 
Baroness Lonisburg, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, 

Catherine, MrsHUMBY, 

Augusta Polfnsky, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Villagers, Mesdames Gaibt, Coveney, Bamett, £. BarneU, JobnsAo, 

Lodge, ic, 

Peidincnd LoQisbnrg, MrVINfNO, 

GvetavM GnndenhoiT, MrWEBSTER, Paul Parohwitxj MrWlUJABCS, 

Tomorrow, Ambition i or Marie Mignot ; SepiMtL n and fUpamliOB ; 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1830. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE PEOPLE OF 
GLASGOW. 
At a maedi^ held in Glasgow for the purpose of arranging a 
du»c? in celebration of the Parliamentary conduct of Mr Huroe» 
a toast was proposed, among others, connecting the name of Sir 
Walter Scott with the literature of Scotland. Upon this a gentle- 
of the name of Dou^as expressed his opinion as follows: — 
The toast of * Sir Walter Scolt and the literature of Scotland' can never 



be penrntted to stand. As a politician^ he is the very zero of sycophants — 
»wi hiscorian, be falsifies history systematically, palliates tyranny, and 
de^es liberty, and ridicules iu martyrs. So far from being the proper 



t an hiscorian, be falsifies history systematically, palliales tyranny, and 
*» liberty, and ridicules iU martyrs. So far from being the proper 
■Mort to connect with Scottish literature^ reversing the boast of Augustus, 
that be found Rome brick and left it marble, he found the literature of Scol- 
kai elaBical, and by his proM left it vulgar." 

Hie toast, in consequence of this speech, was given up; and upon 
this, the Chairman and a number of the Stewards are said to have 
l^ea up thdr offices. 

We think it a piQr that Mr Dougks said what he did in the latter 
part «f his speeeh. The name of Sir Walter Scott, it seems to us, 
has a juet right to be identified with the }iteratiu*e of his native 
cooDtij, because his writings are eminently Scottish, and illustrate, 
k a new, peculiar, and most interesting manner, the history and 
cfaancter of the Scottish nation. Had the toast been to Scottish 
pofltiy. Bums woohi have been the name ; but for general litera- 
tare, at wdl as for the greatest body of writing identified with the 
soi and the people. Sir Walter is undoubtedly the Scotchman par 
egceBtmee. Thomson, Campbell^ and the other poets (with the 
exception of Allan Ramsay), Hume, Robertson, Adam Smith, and 
the other prose-writers, are Scots only by birth ; unless we find 
somethiqg native in the dry and cautious turn of mind of the Edin- 
borgfa philosophers. Sir Walter is a Scotchman all over. Must we 
add, that if he is the Scotchman par ejfcellence, the objectors to 
what has been regarded as the later character of his countrymen* 
kwk opon him aa the Scotchman par something which is not ejpcei- 
I mcfi a t least which does not excel in the qualities of openness, 
disinterestedness, and independence ? 

We difier with Mr Douglas respecting Sir Walter's literature. 
He is not a writer of fine English ; but he is anything but a vulgar 
writer. To confound the natural language of the heart and the 
fireside with vulgarity, however careless it may be in point of style, 
is a onsteke more worthy of a Tory than a lover of freedom. If 
8k Walter found the literature of Scotland classical (which we do 
not deny) he will have left it, in spite of its idiom, universal ; and 
homan nature is a better thing than Greece and Rome. 

But we must allow (and we do it with a regret which is not the 
leas gfionine, because it will be inconceivable to the vulgar of his 
side of politics) that the charges against the great novelist as <* a 
pnlliator of tyranny, a decrier of liberty, and a ridiculer of its mar- 
tfn** IS true. It is to no purpose that passages may be brought 
ferward to show the ill figure which some tyrants cut in his writ- 
B^gs, and the good qualities which are mingled with the bad ones of 
his lovers of freedom. Sir Walter's genius is greater than himself; 
the spirit that makes him a great writer, is one that cannot help 
aynpathizing with all humanity ; as a novelist, he has, to use the 
cfaqBcnt expression of a candid enemy (the late Mr Hazlitt) '*a 
choosand hearts beating in his bosom;" but as a politician and 
bom Tory, ^ he is so besotted as to the moral of his own story," 
obKnred the same writer, ** that he has even the blindness to go 
OQt of hiB way to have a fling HtJImts and dung's (the contemptible 
iwyedJcn ta, as he would have us believe, of a modem rabble) at the 
▼cry time when he is describing a mob of the twelfth century,— a 
■wb (we should think) after the writer's own heart, without one 
partiele of modem philosophy or revolutionary politics in their com- 
finsiiiiin, who were to a man, to a hair, just what priests and kings, 
mmd BoUet ki them be, and who were c<dlected to witness the 
hmnaagoitbe lovely Rebecca at a Make for a sorceress, because she 
VM ^ JeweMB, beautiful and innocent, and the consequent victim of 
imam htjuiUjtmd «abridled profligacy. And is it at this moment," 



continues the indignant critic, ''when the heart is kindled and 
bursting with indignation at the revolting abuses of self-constituted 
power, that Sir Walter ttopt the press to have a sneer at the people, 
and to put a spoke (as he thinks) in the wheel of upstart innova- 
tion ! This is what he calls * backing his fKends :* it is thus he 
administers charms and philtres to our love of legitimacy, makes us 
conceive a horror of all reform, civil, political, and religious, and 
would fiiin put down the spirit of the age !" 

Unfortunately for Sir Walter, the Spirit of the Age has just arisen 
in the shape of the very rabble which he treats with so ancient a 
scom, and put down the only genuine rabble, the bigots and tyrants^ 
for whom he has had the ill luck to inherit a respect. There has 
long been a sense among the impartial admirers of Sir Walter, that 
this weak side of bis would some day be exposed by more people 
than a sectary patriot here and there : occasion has been taken of 
the fluctuations of public opinion to do so : and unquestionably h^ 
is under the humiliating disadvantage, at present, of one who has 
advocated unpopular doctrines, with the impression that they must 
be for ever on the side of worldly power, and has found himself 
mistaken. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING BXTKACTS FROM NSW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



letters o» Demonology aMd fFkeherqfi, addressed te •/. G* Lock- 

hart, Es^ By Str fFaUer Sejti, Bart. \2mo. f4». 402. Murraj 

(I6th Vol. of the Family Library). 

[Secand Notice.] 
It has been objected to the book before us, that it does not sofl^ 
ciently guard against tbe superstitious inferences to be drawn^fhnn 
some of the stories. We have not found reason for this objection, 
as far as we have gone in the book. On the contrary. Sir Walter 
Scott seems more willing to compromise the matter with m^wnl 
causes, and the illusions of morbid temperament, than we had 
expected to find him. The only things we find fault with hitherto, 
are the omission of a good deal which might have been said upon 
the absurdities and pemiciousness of the belief in evil spirits; a 
want of a proper Court Calendar of Demonology, giving an 
account of the officers and ** great lords" of detildom ; a great 
deal too much reference to Scriptural authority, which we appre- 
hend is out of its place and season ; and an inefficient and omheces- 
sary endeavour to draw a distinction between an allowable Scrip- 
tural belief in witchcraft, and the right of applying it to cases of law. 

We shall endeavour, before we have done, to supply ono or two 
of theee omissions for the benefit of the curious, and meanwhile 
shall detain the reader no longer fhom Sir Walter's narratives. 

The first will remind him, as it did the author, of the story of the 
Merchant Abudah in the Tales of the Genii« The second is a 
remaricable instance of the increase of a horror in proportion to the 
state of the patient's health; and tlie third afibrds af proof of the 
author's desire to guard against those superstitious infbrences, 
which unquestionably, iu some of his works, he might be suspected 
of a wish to encourage. 

CA8£ OF APOPLEXY, ATTENDfiD WITH {SPECTRAL 
ILLUSION. 

^ A patient of Dr Gresory, a person, it is understood, of sonae 
rank, having requested tbe Doctors advice, made the fbllowiiq; 
extraordinary statement of his compdaint. * I am in the habit,' be 
said, * of dining at five, and esictly as the hour of ax anives, I 
am subjected to the following pmnfid visitation. The door of th/a 
room, even when I have been wedc^enough to bolt it,* which I have 
sometimes done, flies wide open ; an oki hag^ like one of those who 
haunted the heath of Fohfes, enters with a frowning and incensed 
countenance, comes straioht up to me with every demonstration of 
spite and indignation whicn could characterise her who haunted the 
merchant Abudah in the Oriental tale; she rashes upon rae; says 
something, but so hntily, that 1 cannot discover the puiport, aiid 
then strikes me a severe Uow witkher staff I ML &om my chair 
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in a swoon, which is of longer or shorter endurance. To the 
recurrence of this apparition I am daily subjected. And such is 
mv new and singular complaint.' The Doctor immediately asked, 
whether his patient had invited any one to sit with him when he 
expected such a visitation? He was answered in the negative^ 
The nature of the complaint, he said, was so singular, it was so 
likely to be imputed to fancy, or even to mental derangement, that 
he had shrunk from communicating the circumstance to any one. 
* Then,' said the Doctor, * with your permission, I will dine with 
you to-day, t^te-h^ete, and we will see if your malignant old woman 
will venture to join our company.' The patient accepted the pro- 
posal with hope and gratitude, for he had expected ridicule rather 
than sympathy. They-met at dinner, and Doctor Gregory, who 
suspected some nervous disorder, exerted his powers of conversa- 
tion, well known to be of the most varied and brilliant character, 
to keep the attention of his host engaged, and prevent him from 
thinking on the approach of the fated hour, to which he was accus- 
tomed to look forward with so much terror. He succeeded in his 
purpose better than he had hoped. The hour of six came almost 
unnoticed, and it was hoped, might pass away without any evil 
consequence ; but it was scarce a moment struck when the owner 
of the house exclaimed, in an alarmed voice — ** The hag comes 
again !' and dropped back in his chair in a swoon, in the way he 
had himself described. The physician caused him to be let blood, 
and satisfied himself that the periodical shocks of which his patient 
complained, arose from a tendency to apoplexy." 

CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION IN HYPOCHONDRIA. 
** * My visions,' said the patient, * commenced two or three years since, 
when I found myself from time to time embarrassed by the presence 
of a large cat,* which came and disappeared I could not exactly tell 
how, till the truth was finallv forced upon me, and I was compelled 
to regard it as no domestic household cat, but as a bubble of the 
elements, which had no existence, save in my deranged visual 
organs, or depraved imagination. Still I had not that positive 
objection to tne animal entertained by a late gallant Highland 
Chieftan, who has been seen to change to all the colours of his own 
plaid, if a cat by accident happened to be in the room with him, 
even though he did not see it. On the contary, I am rather a friend 
to cats, and endured with so much equananimity the presence of 
my imaginarjT attendant, that it had become almost indifferent to 
me ; when within the course of a few months it gave place to, or 
was succeeded by, a spectre of a more important sort, or which at 
least had a more unposmg appearance. This was no other than the 
a(>parition of a gentleman-usher, dressed as if to wait upon a Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, a Lord High Commissioner of the Kirk, or 
any other who bears on his brow the rank and stamp of delegated 
sovere^ty. 

"'This personage, arrayed in a court dress, with bag and sword, 
tambourecf waiscoat, and chapeau-bras, glided beside me like the 
ghost of Beau Nash ; and when in my own house or in another, 
ascended the stairs before me, as if to announce me in the drawing- 
room ; and at some times appeared to mingle with the company, 
though it was sufficiently evident that they were not aware of his 
presence, and that I alone was sensible of the visionary honours 
which this imaginary being seemed desirous to render me. This 
freak of the &ncy did not produce much impression on me, though 
it led me to entertain doubts on the nature of my disorder, and 
alarm for the effect it might produce upon my intellects. But that 
modification of my disease also had its appointed duration. After 
a few months, the phantom of the gentleman-usher was seen no 
more, but was succeeded by one hornble to the sight, and distres- 
sing to the imagination, being no other than the image of death itself 
— uie apparition of a skeleton. Alone or in company,* said the 
unfortunate invalid, ' the presence of this last phantom never quits 
me. I in vain tell myself a hundred times over that it is no reality, 
but merely an imi^e summoned up by the morbid acuteness of my 
own excited imagination, and deranged organs of sight But what 
avail such reflections, while the emblems at once and presage of 
mortality is before my eyes, and while I feel myself, though in fancy 
only^ the companion of a phantom representing a ghastly inhabitant 
of the grave, even while I yet breathe on the earth ? Science, phi- 
losophy, even religion, bas no cure for such a disorder ; and I feel 
too surely that I shall die the victim to so melancholy a disease, 
although I Have no belief whatever in the reality of the phantom 
which It places before me.' 

** The physician was distressed to perceive, from the details, how 
strongly this visionary apparition was fixed in the imagination of his 
patient. He ingeniously urged the sick man, who was then in bed, 
with* questions concerning the circumstances of the phantom's 
appearance, trusting he might lead him, as a sensible man, into such 
contradictions and inconsistencies as might bring his common sense, 
which seemed to be unimpaired, so strongly into the field, as might 
combat successfully the fantastic disorder which produced such 
fatal effects. * This skeleton, then,' said the Doctor, * seems to 
you to be always present to yoiur eyes ?' — * It is my fate, unhappily,' 
answered the invalid, 'always to see it.* — *Then I understand,' 
continued the physician, ' it is now present to your imagination ?' 
—' To my imagination it certainly is so,' repiled the sick man. — 
' And in what part of the chamber do you now conceive the appari- 
tion to appear r the physician enquired. ' Lnmediately at the foot 
of my bed; when the curtains are left a little open,' answered the 
invabd, ' the skeleton, to my thinking, is placed between them, and 
fills the vacant space.'—-' You say you are sensible of the delusion,' 



said his friend; 'have you firmness to convince yourself of the 
truth of this ? Can you take courage enough to rise and place your- 
self in the spot so seeming to be occupied, and convince yourself of 
the illusion r Tlie poor man sighed, and shook his head negatively. 
* Well,* said the Doctor, * we will try the experiment otherwise.' 
Accordingly, he rose from his chair by the bedside, and placing 
himself between the two half-drawn curtains at the foot of tne bed, 
indicated as the place occupied by the apparition, asked if the spectre 
was still visible ? ' Not entirely so,* replied the patient, * because 
your person is betwixt him and me ; but I observe his skull peering 
above your shoulder.' 

** It is alleged the man of science started on the instant, despite of 
his philosophy, on receiving an answer ascertaining, with such minute- 
ness, that the ideal spectre was close to his own person. He 
resorted to other means of investigation and cure, but with equally 
indifferent success. The patient sunk into deeper and deeper dejec- 
tion, and died in the same distress of mind in which he had spent 
the latter months of his life." 



INSTANCE OF AURICULAR DELUSION ACCOUNTED FOR. 
" Dr Johnson retained a deep impression that, while he was 
opening the door of his college chambers, he heard the voice of his 
mother, then at many miles' distance, call him by his name; and it 
appears he was rather disappointed that no event of consequence 
followed a summons sounding so decidedly supernatural. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on this sort of auricular deception, of which 
most men's recollection will supply instances. The following may 
be stated as one serving to show by what slender accidents the 
human ear may be imposed upon. The author was walking, about 
two years since, in a wild and solitary scene with a young friend, 
who laboured under the infirmity of a severe deafness, when he 
heard what he conceived to be the cry of a distant pack of hounds, 
sounding interroittedly. As the season was summer, this, on a 
moment's reflection, satisfied the hearer that it could not be the 
clamour of an actual chase, and yet his ears repeatedly brought back 
the supposed cry. He called upon his own dogs, of which two or 
three were with the walking party. They came in quietly, and 
obviously had no accession to the sounds which had caug^ht the 
author's attention, so that he could not help saying to his compa- 
nion, ' I am doubly sorry for your infirmity at this moment, for I 
could otherwise have let you hear the cry of the Wild Huntsman.' 
As the young gentleman used a hearing tube, he turned when spokea 
to, and, in doing so, the cause of the phenomenon became apparent* 
The supposed distant sound was in fact a nigh one, bein^" tne sing- 
ing of the wind in the instrument which the young gentleman was 
obliged to use, but which, from various circumstances, had never 
occurred to his elder fnend as likely to produce the sounds he had 
heard." 



Memoirs 0/ Madame Du Barru Translated from the French, By th^ 

Translator of Fidocq. 3 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co. 

[Fourth Notice.] 

The history of Madame du Berri's presentation at Court is one of 
the richest in the annals of the good old times. It was opposed with 
might and main, the indignant objection being, that she was " low ;'* 
that is to say, low-bom ; for as to the peccadillo of common pros* 
titution, there was so much of that going on, in other shapes, in this 
gambling and bribing court, that the ladies thought proper not to 
insist upon it. The King wished to have his mistress gratified, bu^ 
was afraid of the clamour; every artifice was used to increase his 
timidity ; every artifice was used to set it aside ; at length his vanity 
was piqued by the old mode of telling him that he was thought 
afraid, and he consented that the presentation should take place. 

But an unlooked for and formidable obstacle presented itself. It 
was the etiquette, that one lady should be presented by another ; 
and where was this lady to be found ? 

" This was a dire blow for me," says our honest courtezan; " it dis- 
tressed me sadly, and I wept over it with my friends. The Due de 
Richelieu said to me, 

" With money and promises everything can be mana^d at court. 
There is no place where they know better how to value complai- 
sance, and the price at which it is sold. Do not give yourself any 
uneasiness ; we shall find the lady we want." 

" And we did find her, but her compliance was dearly bought. 
Two ladies who were applied to stipulated for most outrageous con- 
ditions. One, the Marquise de Castellane, consented to present 
me, but demanded that sne should be created a duchess, and have 
a gift of five hundred thousand livres : the other, whose name I for- 
get, asked for her husband the order of the Holy Ohost and a 
government, a regiment for her son, and for herself I foi^t what.** 

We are here let into the secret of some of the " honours" conferred 
by Kings. A lady asks to be made a Duchess, for disgracing herself! 
and another, for the same pious effort, requests that her husband 
may be made a Knight of the Holy Ghost I We may laugh at this 
in England, but we should also blush : for if we examine the origin 
of many of our peers, we should find them not less illustrious 
in their various departments of pimping, time-serving, and bribery. 
Many an hereditary legislator now living, who holds his head loftily, 
and thinks himself qualified to despise the poor, enjoys his right to 
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judge others because his ancestors deserved to be hung. — ^But to 
resume. 

The following are morsels of a conversation, which took place 
during one of the discussions of this event, between the Chancellor 
of France (a great friend of Madame) and the family of the Choi- 
seuls. 

** Ah, my Lord," said the Duchess de Grammont, " 1 am glad to 

see you. Your new friends carry you off from your old ones. You 

are wrong to adore the rising sun." 
" That was the idolatry of a great number of persons ; but I beg 

of you to be so \ery kincl as not to speak of me in figures, if you 

would wish me to understand you." 
*' Oh, you play off the ignorant. You know as well as I do what 

I mean, and your daily visits to this Jillc.^* 
'* Which, madame ? There are so many at court !" 
•• You are then one of the adorers of the Comtesse du Barri ?" 
" Yes, monsieur le Due ; and would to God that, for your own 

interest, you would be so too !" 
** Mv brother set foot in the house of this creature !" 
• Why not, Madame ? We see good company there ; the Prince 

de Soubise, the Dues de la Trimouille, de la Vauguyon, Duras, 

Richelieu, d'Aiguillon, and many others, not to mention the King 

of France. A gentleman may be seen in such society without 

any disgrace." 
•* But a woman without character I" 
•* Character ! Why, Madame, who has any in these days?'^ 
** But, a creatiu^ who has been so low in society !" 
** Have you seen her so, Madame?" — And then the Chancellor 

proceeds to enumerate on bis fingers the great ladies who were given 

to low amours. 

At length a l&dy presenteuse is found, — ^a Comtesse de Bienne, who 
only stipulated that her son should be '* placed advantageously," 
and that she should have a hundred thousand livres for herself. 
The King thought this a trifle, and added a present to his mistress, 
for the occasion, of a set of diamonds worth a hundred and fifty 
thousand. This was when the state was getting over head and ears 
in debt, and times were preparing for the terrible cry of " Bread I" 

At length the day arrived. Madame du Barri kept them waiting 
at court: every one was on tenter-hooks; his Majesty kept going 
to the window and looking out. 

The lady appears I ** Never" says she, ** had I been more suc- 
cessful in appearance. I was conducted by my godmother, who, 
decked like an altar, was all joy and satis&ction to see herself a 
sharer in such pomp and splendour. The princesses received me 
most courteously; the afiability, either real or feigned, which shone 
in their eyes as they regarded me, and the flattering words with 
which they welcomed my arrival, was a mortal blow to many of the 
spectators, especially to the ladies of honour. The prmcesses 
would not suiier me to bend my knee before them, but at the first 
movement I made to perform this act of homage, they hastened to 
raise me, speaking to me at the same time in the most gracious 
manner. 

** But ray greatest triumph was with the king. I appeared before 
hioi in all my glory, and his eyes declared in a manner not to be 
misunderstood by all around him the impetuous love which he felt 
for me. He had threatened the previous evening to let me fall at 
his feet without the least effort on his part to prevent it. I told 
hiin that I was sure his gallantry would not allow him to act^ in 
this manner ; and we had laid a bet on the matter. As soon as I 
approached him, and he took my hand to prevent me, as I began to 
stoop before him, " You have lost, sire," said I to him. 

** How is it possible to preserve ray dignity in the presence of so 
maoygraces?" was his reply. 

•* These gracious words of his majesty were heard by all around 
him. My enemies were wofully chagrined; but what perfected 
their annihilation, was the palpable lie which ray appearance gave to 
their false assertions. They had blazoned forth everywhere that my 
manners were those of a housemaid; that I was absurd and unlady- 
like in my conduct ; and that it was only requisite to have a glimpse 
of me to recognise both the baseness, of my extraction, and the 
class of society in which my life had been hitherto spent. 

** But I showed manners so easy and so ele^nt, that the people 
soon shook off their preconceived prejudice agamst me. I heard my 
demeanour lauded as greatly as my charms and the splendour of my 
attire. , Nothing could be more agreeable to me. In a word, I 
obtained complete success, and henceforward learnt experimentally 
how much the exterior and a noble carriage add to the considera- 
tion in which a person is held. I have seen individuals of high rank 
and proud behaviour who carried no influence in their looks, because 
their features were plain and common-place; whilst persons 
of low station, whose face was gifled with natural dignity, had only 
to show themselves to attract the respect of the multitude. 

** Nothing about me bespoke that 1 was sprung from a vulgar stock, 
and thus scandal of that Kind ceased from the day of my presenta- 
tion ; and public opinion having done me justice in this particular, 
slander was compelled to seek for food elsewhere. 

•* That evening 1 had a large circle at my house. The chancellor, 
the bishop of Orleans, M. de Saint-Florentin, M. Bertin, the Prince 
de Soubise, the Dues de Richelieu, de la Trunouiile, de Durus, 
d'Aiguillon, and d'Ayen." 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omnibat rebiu, et quibtudam aliU.— Old Sating. 
Of all sorts of thlngtr-«Qd some othen. 

Early Prejudice. — We are involved so early in the prgudices 
of so many whose interest is concerned to communicate them to 
us, that it becomes extremely difficult to distinguish throng the 
rest of life, what is natural to us and what is artificial.-*5!^ Pierre. 

Objects op War. — It is to be feared that wars, of which the poor 
bear the burden, and in which millions of them lose their limbs, 
their^health, and their lives, are often entered into for the expreta 
purpose of increasing their subjection and oppression, and making 
them the instruments of it. — Dr Hall, 

Gasconades. — A Gascon being at the play, was seated in the pit, 
and as he kept constantly fidgetting about, his sword got entangled 
in the legs of those who sat Iieside him. " Sir,'* said an officer 
fiercely, who found it constantly in his way, " Your sword annoys 
me."— •* Very likely. Sir," said the Gascon, coolly; •* I believe it 
has annoyed a good many." 

A Gascon preacher stopped short in the pulpit : it was in vain 
that he scratched his head ; nothing would come out. " My friends," 
said he, as he walked quietly down the pulpit stairs, ** my friends, I 
pity you ; for you have lost a fine discourse." 

Generous and True Reflection. — Upon the whole, mankind 
have used me well; and though I have as yet reached only the first 
stage of my journey, I feel myself much indebted for that urbanity, 
which I always thought more general than many think it to be ; 
and were it not for the mischievous laws and bad examples of some 
governments I have passed through, I am persuaded I should be 
able to give you a better account of our fellow-creatures. — Ledyard, 

The Tables Turned.— If the term "romantic*^ implies to that 
which is unnatural, fictitious, or extravagant, then are the men 
who are generally deemed romantic, the least deserving of the 
epithet. Those are the romantic, who, blind to the beauties of nature 
andregardleu of her hesfgi/ts, search for happiness in the artificial 
distinctions of society, or solely in the pursuit of wealth. — Revolt of 
the Bees. 

Sugar Plums for Grown Babes. — We meet with extravagances 
in the world, which we must endure, and indeed adopt, while they 
last Their absurdity does not completely appear^till after they are 
over. During the reign of Henry III, there was a'time when it waa 
thought impossible to exist without sugar plums. Every one car* 
ried bis box of sugar-plums in his pocket, as he now does his snuff- 
box. It is related in the history of the Duke de Guise, that when 
he was killed at Blois, he had his comfit-box in his hand. — Figneal 
MarmUe, 

La Fayrttb in 1786. — I took a walk to Paris this morning, and 
saw the Marquis de la Fayette. He is a good man, thb same Mar- 
quis ; I esteem him, and even love him, and so we all do, except 
some few — who worship him. I make these trips to Paris often ; 
sometimes to dine with this amiable Frenchman and sometimes with 
our Minister who is a brother to me. • • ♦ You know how much I 
owe the amiable La Fayette ; will you do me the honour to present 
my most grateful thanks to him ? If 1 find in my travels a moun- 
tain, as much elevated above other mountains, as he is above ordi-* 
nary men, I will name it ** La Fayette." — Life of John Ledyard, 

Origin of Play-bills. — So early as 1587 there is an entry in 
the books at Stationers* Hall, of a licence granted to one John 
Charlewood, " for the onlye imprinting of all manner of bills for 
the players." Ames, in his Typographical Antiquities, at a later 
date, states, that James Roberts, who printed in quarto several of 
Shakspeare's plays, also " printed bills for the players." The per- 
formances were not advertised in newspapers, as at present, but by 
large bills pasted on posts at the comers of streets. Taylor, the 
water poet, alludes to this custom : — " Master Nat. Field, the 
player, riding up Fleet street at a great pace, a gentleman called 
him, and asked him what play was played that day. He, being 
angry to be staid on so frivolous a demand, answered, that be m^t 
see what play was plaied on every post. * 1 cry you mercy,* said 
the gentleman, * I took you for a poste, you rode so fost.* " As 
itinerant players could not afibrd a printed bill, their play was 
announced by beat of drum. Parolles, in Shakspeare's AWs fFell 
that ends fVeU, alludes to this occupation : — *' 'Faith, sir, he has led 
the drum before the English comedians." La France, to this day, 
the criers obtain silence by beat of drum. — Companion to the 
Theatres, 

Fruit Women. — A century ago, the bills were sold in the thea- 
tres by young women called "orange girls," some of whom, Sally 
Harris and others, obtained considerable notoriety. [Nell Gwjmne 
and Lady Anderson were, originally, orange-girls.] Formerly they 
were admitted in the dress circle of the boxes ; for, in Hogarth's 
print of the Tjoughing Audience, one of these girls is introduced. 
The " girls," however, have been succeeded by starch, married, or 
matronly women, who pay for their privil^e, and derive most profit 
from the sale of the "book of the play," or the "songs" of the 
evening. Box-women are not admitted to the fi-ont of the house, 
but they carry a few oranges, &c. in a small basket, which always 
reminds us of orange-venders at a masquerade. In the saloons, 
coffee, wine, fruit, and other refreshments, may be purchased ; but 
the galleries are supplied with the redolent luxury of porter, &'c. 
without the company leaving their seats. — The same. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATBICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Hatmarket. 
A Fuxx house attended the second appearance of Miss Paton last 
night, and welcomed her, if not with the veheinence of the first, yet 
with unaaingled cordiality. We have nothing new to say of her 
•tyle. It is the same as it was, and as it most probably ever will 
be; because we plainly see that she errs for want of ideas. 
Some of the papers complain that she carries herself too boldly, 
and gives undue emphasis to passages bearing upon her position: but 
(not to mention that the charge against her demeanour appears 
exaggerated) we are persuaded that she errs in this as in the other 
respect, out of a deficiency of understanding. Her whole style 
both of acting and singing is artificial. She is taught the cant of 
the stage, — ^is directed to make use of this and that gesture, and 
to be very emphatic on certain words, and she follows her training 
to the letter. So in her singing. She has no conception of 
genuine expression and its varieties; but what she can learn she 
does ; is loud for dignity or anger, and soft for tenderness. When 
she wishes to be particularly emphatic, she strains her voice, 
"^ings in great big capital letters, as a placard would do, if it had a 
voice. Her greatest notion of the pathetic, is to be extremely low, 
— to sink her tones to the least possible d^ree of audibility. The 
part of PoUy in the Beggar's Opera, she evidently does not under- 
stand. She takes the simple songs^ master-pieces of feeling, as suf- 
ficient to themselves as nature and melody can render them, and 
converts them into all sorts of flourishes and fine impertinence, as if 
diey were a kind of vocal copy-book. She has no notion of a per- 
vading sentiment. She forsakes a passage of the most obvious sim- 
plicity, the whole force of which depends upon a strait-forward 
expression, and goes careering into all the comers of quaveration, 
or darts up like a rocket into some fine note in aUo, from which she 
slides down by a rope of semitones, — ^very adroitly, it is true, and 
with great eflbct of its kind, but all in the wrong for the character 
which she undertakes to sustain. With equal iuapplicability, when- 



ever she has to commence with a low note, she puts on die djfjDi- 
fied or pompous air, so common with singers, and evidently thinks no 
more of the words, than if they were the do, re, m of the singing- 
book. 

It is a pity,*»for her voice is one of the most beautifiil w« ever 
heard, combining, in the rarest degree, delicacy with richness. A 
golden fiiUness invests the tone: and her lighter notes are pearb. 
We should say (without meaning to be ofiensive) that there is a 
luxury in the low notes, — a sensuality and physical power; but thai 
there are no ideas to enjoy it with. 

In short, as we observed before. Miss Paton is one of the very 
finest kinds of the human musical instrument ; and is more fit to 
be heard in a concert, than on the stage. Her PoUff in the Beggm'M 
Opera wanted simplicity ; her Roxalana in the Sultan, ease and 
animal spirit. We thought the audience instinctively felt disap- 
pointed in the former, for though all her songs were received 
with approbation, some of it was but small. The song with 
the flute accompaniment, in the Saltan, obtained more real 
applause than any throughout the evening; and the reason was 
envious: it was a musical-instrument song. When the flute 
and her voice went together, you sometimes hardly knew which 
was which. In this, and some other instrumental points. Miss 
Paton may compete with almost any body; but it is only the 
secondary part of music to surprise us; the first is to afiect; and we 
confess we would rather hear one song of Miss Tree's, or Mias 
Stephens, in their best manner, or of the pleasure-breathing Fodor, 
or the heart and truth-breathing Pasta, than a selection of the very 
finest bits of astonishment that IVfiss Paton ever put together. 

We are sorry we cannot commend the rest of the performances 
last night Mrs Humby is pleasant now and then, and a little hard 
always; but she will not do in the part of Lucy LockU, with those 
who remember Mrs C. Kemble ; still less will Mr Webster, who 
is clever too, do in the character of Filch, after the sneaking, sidling, 
slippery little shabbiness ! of poor Simmons, who seemed as if 
he could wind into your pocket like a weasel. We are loth to say 
anything against Mr Horn, who has made us think so often, in the 
streets, of Cherries Bg>e; so we shall keep silence about his 
Mftcheaih. ST 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 



This Evening, (8th time) a Drama, in Three AcU, called 

AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 

Adapted, from the French, by Mr Thomas Mayhew, Student of Lincoln's 

Inn. 

[A lapse of about ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 

Marie MIgnot, (Mignol*s Niece) Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 

Mirie Mi?not, (Mignot's Daughter J Mrs ASHTON. 

Female Guests, fAetd, Coveney, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 

Lodge, &c. 

Casiroir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinot CManhal of France) Mr THOMPSON. 

Laffardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeau, Mr WILLIAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINDAL, 

Mignot, (a Ceiebrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 

Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. BaroeU, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 

V. Webster, &c. 

After which (32nd lime) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 

SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 

Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 

Angelique, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

Von GroUus (a Uwyer) Mr W. FARREN, 

Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 
Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

Kitty, Mrs HUMBY, 
. , Lady BaVs Maid, MrsTAYLEDRE, 
Udv Charlotte's Maid, Mrs T. HILL, 

Cooke, Mrs COVENEY, Chlce, Mrs W. JOHNSON. 

Lovell, Mr COOPER, 

Frttroan, Mr BRINDAL, Philip, Mr THOMPSON, 

Duke's Servant, Mr VINING, 

Sir Harry's Servant Mr WEBSTER, Tow, Mr COVENEY, 

Coachman, Mr C. MORRIS, Kingston, Mr BISHOP. 

To-morrow, The Force of Nature; Marriage of Figaro; Charlei tlie 



ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHI.) 

This Evening (12th time) anew Musical Drama called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

The Music by Mr Hawbs, preceded by au Overture by F. HalbVt. 

Bridget 0*Rourke, Miss KELLY. Udy Julia, Miss H. CAWSE^ 

Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

Lord Kilmore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir Leinster Levbrooke, Mr T. MILLAR, Mandeville. Mr PERKINS, 

O'ftourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After which (9th time) 

FOSTER-BROTHERS. 

The Music, by Mr Hawes. With Rombergs Overture in D. 

Th^r^se, Miss H. CAWSE. 

Bertrand, (a discharged Serjeant) Mr J. VINING, 

Jacdt, (a Peasant) Mr J. RUSSELL, 

Gripard, (a Money Scrivener) Mr W. BENNETT, Seijeant, Mr IRWIN. 

A Hornpipe, by Miss Hunt, (Pupil of Mrs Wells.) 
To conclude with the revived Musical Farce, (in One Act) entitled 

"WANTED, A GOVERNESS!'' 

Previous to which, Rossini's Overture to Tancredi. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss KELLY, Julia Malvern, Miss PINCOTT, 
Rusty, Mr BARTLEY. CapL Dashwood, Mr J. BLAND, 
Tbcophilus Foxglove, Mr THORN, Higginbottom, Mr SALTER. 

To conclude with (last time) a New Musical Entertainment, called 

THE SPRING LOCK. 

With Winter's Grand Overture to Zaira. 

The rest of the Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 

Amarantha, (Daughter of Count Montefieri) Miss H. CAWSE, 

VergclUna, (her Attendant) Mrs KEELEY, 

Monna Brigida, (Wife of Doctor Manente) Mrs C. JONES . 

Lorenzo de Medici, (Grand Duke of Florence) Mr HUNT, 

Ludovico de Medici (his Cousin) Mr J. BLAND, 

Count Montefieri, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 

Giulio, (in the Suite of Ludovico) Mr J. VINING, 

Camaldoli, (Confidant of Lorenzo) Mr B.HILL, 

Monaco, (a Comic Actor) Mr J. RUSSELL, 

Doctor Manente, f Rival Physicians 1 Mr KEELEY. 



Doctor Flamingo, 



of Florence, 



} 



Mr O.SMITH. 



To-morrow, The Irish Girl; The Foster-Brothers ; The Skeleton I-over. 



Published by Omwutn (to whom all books, parcels, and commnnicatlofis 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine ttreet. Strand ; sold by 
Heward, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge ; J. Cbafpil, 98 Roval 
Exchange, and by all Booksellen and Nawsmen* 

C. tnd U . Kkynbll, Printets, Broad street, Oolimi tqwrt. 
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A LETTER 

OS, TO, AND BT, THE BOOK-PERSONAGE KNOWN BY THE 
NAME OP ** THE READER." 
[Concluded.] 

An author who is uneasy with his readers, has generally good 
reason to be so. We like him in proportion as he is the reverse; 
that is to say, provided he is worthy of our company; and more 
especially, if as in Ovid's case, he does it honour. With what 
reverence do we not receive those personal communications youch- 
safed us by such writers as Milton, and impertinently called impsr- 
tinences by the critics ! How we love them in writers of a tenderer 
cast, and enjoy their gaiety in the more lively ! Scaliger, speaking 
of the delightful egotism of MoAtaigne, (would that all good authors 
were as modest as he, and not afraid of committing their dignity !) 
asks *' what the devil it signifies whether he liked this wine or 
that?" It signifies that he understood the social part .of us, and 
t|iat he was not an arrogant critic who thought himself too good 
for bis readers. When Fielding arrests the progress of one of his 
narratives, to tell us of the little parlour in which he was writing 
with his children about him, how thankful do we not feel for his 
good-natured humanity in thus letting us into his domestic diffi- 
culties, — ^in giving the picture at once the zest of a pain and the 
cordiality of a pleasure. How does it not make us wish, that all 
men, not ill inclined, could know and understand one another; 
could see how much pain they can endure, and how much pleasure 
bestow. 

" The Reader's" loss of consequence now-a-days, as we have 
before observed, is his gam; that is to say, "The Reader" is going 
out, because all are readers. The newspapers and magazines speak 
of us as " our readers." We are sometimes directly calleil ** the 
public;" and scavengers and beadles address us, with talents that 
used to be confined to the clergy. Still there is " the Reader" 
property so called, that is to say the Reader genuine and fond of 
reading ; and as such we have still our tastes and our distinctions. 
We often read at break&st and tea; are sometimes observed 
reading even in the streets, — not out of ostentation, but because we 
cannot leave our friend at home : nay, if dining alone, we like to 
have the book open beside us, or will stick it up against the loaf, 
and devour salad and Sir Walter at the same time. 

We find no obstacles in the streets. We thread the multitude 
as easily as a fish does the sea among his fellows, or a blind bat 
avoids chairs and tables in a room. We keep a sort of eye, without 
seeing it, to the gutter; and have the path down a hill before us, with- 
out trying to keep it. We prefer, however, green lanes, or a lane 
with book-stalls, stopping occasionally to compare notes with the 
the blackbirds, and always stopping to look at the books. In the 
latter case, we make a display of the volume in our hand, lest the 
stall-man should confound it with one of his own. If we put it in 
our pocket, we fimcy he will see it sticking out as we move off, and 
make hasty search before we get out of sight. We fimcy he will think 
it a Waller, " price 9d." or a description of the German Spa, or 
Blarcus Antoninus's Meditations, or some modem writer, (perhaps 
ourself !) " same as sells at Five Shillings !" 

A lounge in summer against a bank or the new-moMrn hay, has 
been too often described to be dwelt on. In doors, if the season be 
£iie and warm, a sofa is the thing, afler a walk, with the balmy sub- 
stitution of slippers for boots, and a new work to b^;in; or say the 
fifth chapter of a new novel, where you turned down m leaf, and 
were at a most interesting passage. The ivory knife to cut open 
the loaves with, is also pleasii^t. We cannot but think there is a 
idnd of sensual pleasure in it. We must not dwell upon the pleasuie 
of reading in bed, turning first one elbow and then the other, and 
finally lying upon one's back, wondering we did not choose that 
lu^y postAre at once. The custom is dangerous, and conscien- 
tious readers leave it off, if they are not sure the candle will be put 
out. A book behind the pillow for morning, is another thing; or 
even for the chance of readmg, if you wish it, though you never do. 
But we shall be reverting to particular tastes. As to winter time, 
^vfe believe it will be allowed by all catholic perusers, that an elbow 
diair, and a foot on each hob is the most luxurious enormity. 

« The Reader." 



UMBRELLAS. 



In a paragraph respecting umbrellas, in our yesterday's Tatlbr, 
there was an omission, which many readers would probably fill up, 
but which all are not bound to be aware of. Instead of saying 
'' The use of umbrellas in this country is no older than the time of 
Dr Johnson," — it should have been ** the use of umbrdUis 6y the 
male zex^ The omission is no otherwise worth noticing, than as 
giving occasion to shew our wish to be correct, and enabling us to 
quote some pleasant verses. If we are mistaken respecting the &ct, 
some of our readers will probably set us right. 

From passages in the celebrated verses of %^ntt on a Shower, 
which appeared in 1770, and in Gay's poem of Trima, or the Art 
of Walking the Streets, which was written a year or two afterwards, 
it would seem, that the use of umbrellas at that time was confined 
to females, and those too of the poorer classes. The ladies either 
rode in their carriages through the rain, or were obliged to fly 
from it into shops. 

** Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down. 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 
To shops in crowds the draggled females fly. 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The Templar spruce, while every spout's abroach. 
Stays till 'tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 
The tuck'd-up sempstress walks with hasty strides. 
While streams run down her oil'd umbrella's sides." 

There is no mention of an umbrella for men. They got under a 
shed, like the Templar, — ^into a coach, or into a sedan. 

«* Here various kinds, by various fortunes led. 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed ; 
Triumphant Tories and despondinc^ Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
Box'd in a chair the beau impatient sits. 
While spouts run clattering o'er the roof by fits ; 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather sounds *. he trembles from within. 
So when Troy-chairmen bore (lie wooden steed. 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed, 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do. 
Instead of paying chairmen, run them through) 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear. 
And each iroprison'd hero qiiak'd for fear." 

In Gay's poem, the men are advised, in case the weather threatens 
rain, to put on their surtouts and worH toigs. The footman, he 
says, lets down the flap of his hat. Even among the females, the 
use of the umbrella appears to have been confined to winter time. 

'< Good housewives all the winter's rage despise. 

Defended by the riding-hood's disguise ; 

Or, underneath the umbrella's oily shed, 

Safe through the wet, on chinking pattens tread. 

Let Persian dames tli* umbrella's ribs display. 

To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load. 

When Eastern Monarchsshew their state abroad : 

Britain in winter only knows its aid. 

To guard fjom chilly show'rs the walking maid." 

Umbrellas, it is observable, are always mentioned as being oiled* 
We think we remember the introduction of silken ones. 

The conclusion of this important matV^r is, that when Jonas 
Hanway made his appearance with an umbrella, the vulgar hooted 
at him, either for his effeminacy, or his " lowness." The gallantest 
men now-a-days do not scruple to prefer a dry hat to a drenched 
one; and the dignity of this moveable has been completed, by the 
spectacle of the King of the French, walking through the streets 
with an timbrella under his arm. 
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THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEtV BdOKHS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Memoirs of Madame Du BarrL Translated from the French. By the 

Translator of f'ldocq. 3 vols. 12iiio. Whittaker and Co. 

[Fifth Notice.] 

The accession of Madame la Marquis de Mirepoix, one of the 
greatest of the court ladies, to the interests of Madame de Barri, 
brings us acquainted with a charming story of love, sincerity, and 
disinterestedness, which may be entitled the 

History of the Portfolio with the Auburn Hair. — 
" Great," says our heroine, " had been the outcry in the palace 
against the Due de la Vauguyon and Madame de Beam, but how 



with her. I copy the note, to give you an idea of the sensibility of 
the King. 

" * Sire, — I am ill; dangerously so, perhaps. In the melancholy 
feeling which preys upon me, 1 have formed a desire to leave you a 
souvenir, which will always make me present to your memory. I 
have embroidered this portfolio with my own hair; accept it: never 
part with it. Enclose in it your roost important papers, and let 
Its contents prove your estimation of it. Will you not accord my 
prayer? Sign it, 1 beseech you; it is the caprice, the wish of a 
dying woman.' 

" Beneath it was written, 

** * This token of love shall never quit me, 

"'Louis.'"— P. 233. 
Among the ladies who were most inveterate against Madame du 
Barri, for the lowness of her origin, was the daughter of the Due de 
Richelieu, Madame the Princess d'Equeval, who had a passion for 
** low love adventures." One of them was with a youth of the name 
of Moireau, a linen-draper, with whom she made acquaintance in 
the style of one of the shopping ladies in the Arabian Nights. The 
sequel had nigh proved her to be another Queen Lab^. The linen- 
draper supposed her to be a Madame Rossini, and was deeply 
enamoured. One day, after an acquaintance of three months dura- 
tion (a long affection on the lady's side, whose love generally lasted 
for as many days). 

** Moireau, whose time," says Madame du Barri, ** hung heavily 
on his hands, took it into bis head to visit the opera. This species 
of amusement constitutes the ne plus ultra ot the delights of a 
French cit. Moireau seated himself in the pit, just opposite the 
box of the gentlemen in waiting. The perforraance was Castor 
and Pollux. At the commencement of the second act a sudden 
noise and bustle drew Moireau from the contemplative admiration 
into which the splendour of the piece had thrown him. The dis- 
turbance arose from a general move, which was taking place in the 
box belonging to the gentlemen in waiting. Madame d'Egroont 
had just arrived, attended by four or five grand lords of the court 
covered with gold, and decorated with the order of the Holy 
Ghost, and two ladi^ richly dressed, from whom she was distin- 
guished as much by the superior magnificence of her attire as by 
her striking beautv. 

** Moireau could not believe his eyes; he felt assured he beheld 
Madame Rossin, yet he fancied he must be under the influence of 
some fantastic dream; but every look, every gesture of the Prin- 
cess, a thousand trifles, which would have escaped the notice of a 
common observer, but which were engraved in mdelible characters 
\ on the heart of her admirer, all concurred to assure him that he 



much louder did it become on the defection of the Marquise de 
Mirepoix. The cabal was destroyed; for a woman of rank and 
birth like the mar^chale was to me a conquest of the utmost im- 
portance. The Princesse de Guemen^e and the Duchesse de Gram- 
mont were wofuUy enraged. This they manifested by satirical 
sneers, epigrams, and verses, which were put forth in abundance. 
All these inflictions disturbed her but little; the main point in her 
eyes was to possess the favour of the master; and she had it, for 
he felt that he was bound to her by her complaisance. 

" He was not long in giving ner an unequivocal proof of his 
regard. The Due de Duras asked her, in presence of the King and 
myself, why she did not wear her diamonds as usual. 
** * They are my representatives,' was her reply. 
" * What do you mean by representatives ?* said I. 
« « Why, my dear Countess, they are with a Jew instead of my 
sign-manual. The rogue had no respect for the word of a relation 
of the Holy Virgin and the daughter of the Beauveau. I was in 
want of thirty thousand francs ; and to procure it 1 have given up 
my ornaments, not wishing to send to the Jew the old plate of my 
family, although the hunks wanted it.' 

** \Ve all laughed at her frankness, and the gaiety with which she 
gave this statement, but we went no further; to her great regret, 
no doubt, for I believe that the scene had been prepared between 
her and M. de Duras, either to let her profit in time of need, or 
else that she wished to pluck a feather from our wing. When I 
was alone with the King, he said, 

" * The poor marechale pains me ; I should like to oblige her, and 
think I will give her five hundred louis.' 

" * What will such a petty sum avail her ? You know what she 
wants; either send her the whole or none. A king should do 

nothing by halves.' .u- i^ i j r ju I recognised in this lovely and dazzling female, so splendidly attired 

"Louis XV answered menothmgjheonlvinadeafaj^,^^^^^ j|^ regally attended, the cherished mistress of his auctions; 

to walk up and down the room. * Ah,' said I to myself, * a king in - . ^ . -^ ' . . , . . ,, ' 

a taking.' 

•* * This excellent woman loves your majesty so much, that you 
ought to show your gratitude to her, were it only to recompense 
her for her intimacy with me.' 

*' ' Well, you shall carry her the sum yourself, which Lebel shall 



bring you from me. But thirty thousand francs, that makes a lai^ 
pile of crown-pieces.' 

" * Then 1 must take it in gold.' 

" * No, but in good notes. We must not, even by a look, intimate 
that she has solaher visits to us. There are such creatures in the 
world I' 

" The next morning Lebel brought me a very handsome rose- 
coloured portfolio, embroidered with silver and auburn hair : it con- 
tained the thirt)! thousand francs in notes. I hastened to the mare- 
chale. We were then at Marly. 

"*What good wind blows you hither?' said Madame "de 
Mirepoix. 

•* 'A royal gallantry,' I replied; 'you appeared unhappy, and our 
excellent Prince sends you the money necessary to redeem your 
jewels.' 

" The eyes of the lady became animated, and she embraced me 
heartily. * It is to you that I owe this bounty of the King.' 

** * Yes, partly, to make the present entire; he would only have 
given you half the sum.' 

** * I recognise him well in that he does not like to empty his 
casket. He would draw on the public treasury without hesitation for 
double the revenue of France, and would not make a division of a 
single crown of his own private peculium* 

** I give this speech verbatim ; and this was all the gratitude 
which Madame de Mirepoix manifested towards Louis XV. I was 
pained at it, but made no remark. She took the portfolio, examined 
It carefully, and, bursting into a fit of lauc^ter, said, while she flung 
herself into an arm-chair. 'Ah! ah! s9i! this is an unexpected 
rencontre I Look at this portfolio, my dear friend: do you see the 
locks with which it is decorated? Well, they once adorned the 
head of Madame de Pompadour. She herself used them to embroi- 
der this garland of silver thread; she gave it to the Kins on his 
birth'^y. Loub XV swore never to separate from it, and here it 
is in my hands.' 

** Then, opening the portfolio, and rummaging it over, she found 
in a secret pocket a paper, which she open^, saying, ^ I knew he 
fasd left it.' 

^ It was a letter of Madame de Pompadour, which I wiabed to 
have, and the marechale gave me it instantly; the notes remahied 



she whom^ that very morning he had held in his embrace. He 
addressed a thousand questions to those about him, from whom he 
learnt his own good fortune and the exalted rank of her he had 
won. Scarcely could he restrain the burst of his ioy, when informed 
that the fair object, glittering in jewels and radiant in beauty, was 
the daughter of Richelieu, and the wife of one of the Princes of 
the noble house of Egmont."— P. 248. 

The poor lad made his mbtress acquainted with his discovery. 
She protested that he was mistaken— that he was mad. Moireau 
grew angry, and threatened disclosure. The princess went to the 
lieutenant of Police, got a lettre de cachet and had her lover con- 
fined in a mad-house, where but for Madame du Band's intervention^ 
she declares he would have remained at the time of her writing. 



Letters on Demanology and fFitchcraft, addressed to J, G, Lock' 
hart, Esq, By Sir fValter Scott, Bart. 12mo. pp. 402. Murray 
(16th Vol. of the Family Library). 

[Further Extract.] 

Wild and Striking Stort. — Origin op the Stake driven 
THROUGH the Bodt IN Cases OF SuiciDE.-^'' It was a fiivourite 
fancy of the Norsemen, that, in many instances, the change firom 
life to death altered the temper of the human spirit fi*om benignant 
to malevolent ; or perhaps, that when the soul left the body, its 
departure was occasionally supplied by a wicked demon, who took 
the opportunity to enter and occupy its late habitation. 

** Upon such a supposition the wild fiction that follows is proba^ 
bly grounded ; 'which, extravagant as it is, possesses something 
striking to the imagination. Saxo Grammaticus tells us of the ftime 
of two Norse princes or chiefe, who had formed what was called a 
brotherhood in arms, implying not only the firmest friendship and 
constant support during all the adventures which they should under- 
take in lifis, but binding them by a solemn compact, that after the 
death of dther, the survivor should descend alive into the sepulchre 
of his brother-in^arms, and consent to be buried along witii him. 
The task of ftilfiUing this dreadftd compact fell upon Asmund, his 
companion, Assueit, having been slain in batde. The tomb was 
formed after the ancient northern custom in what was called the 
age of hills, — that is, when it was usual to bury persons of distin* 
gubhed merit or rank on some conspicuous spot, which was 
crowned with a mound. With this purpose a deep narrow rault 
was constructed, to be the apartment of the future tomb over 
which the sepulchral heap was to be piled. Here they deposited 
arms, trophies, poured forth, perhaps, the blood of victims, intra- 
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duced into the tomb the war-horaes of the champions, and when 
these rites had been duly paid, the bodv of Assueit was placed in 
the dark and narrow house, while his faithful brother-in-arms en- 
tered and sat down by the corpse, without a word or look which 
testified regret or unwillingness to fulfil his fearful engaeement. 
The soldiers who had witnMed this singular interment of the dead 
asd living, roUed a huge stone to the mouth of the tomb, and piled 
so much earth and stones above the spot as made a mound visible 
horn a great distance, and then, with loud lamentation for the loss 
of such undaunted leaders, they dispersed themselves like a flock 
which has lost its shepherd. 

** Years passed away after vears, and a century had elapsed, ere 
a noble Swedish rover, bound upon some high adventure, and sup- 
ported by a gallant band of followers, arrived in the valley which 
took its name from the tomb of the brethren-in-arms. The story 
was told to the strangers, whose leader determined on opening the 
sepulchre, partly because, as already hinted, it was reckoned a he- 
roic action to brave the anger of departed heroes by violating their 
tombs ; partly to attain the arms and swords of proof with which 
the deceased had done their great actions. He set his soldiers to 
work, and soon removed the earth and stones from one side of 
the mound, and laid bare the entrance. But the stoutest of the 
rovers started back when, instead of the silence of a tomb, they 
heard within horrid cries, the clash of swords, the clang of armour, 
and all the noise of a mortal combat between two furious cham- 
pions. A young warrior was let down into the profound tomb by a 
cord, which was drawn up shortly after, in hopes of news from be- 
neath. But when the adventurer descended, some one threw him 
from the cord, and took his place in the noose. When the rope 
was pulled up, the soldiers, instead of their companion, beheld As- 
mond, the survivor of the brethren in arms. He rushed into the 
open air, his sword drawn in his hand, his armour half torn from his 
body, the left side of his face almost scratched off, as by the talons 
of some wild beast. He had no sooner appeared in the light of day, 
than, with the improvisatory poetic talent, which these champions 
often united vdth neroic strength and bravery, he poured forth a 
string of verses containing the history of his hundred years' conflict 
within the tomb. It seems that no sooner was the sepulchre closed 
than the corpse of the slain Assueit arose from the ground, inspired 
by some ravenous goule, and having first torn to pieces and devoured 
the horses which had been entombed with them, threw himself upon 
the companion who had Just given him such a sign of devoted 
friendship, in order to treat him in the same manner. The hero, ho 
way discountenanced by the horrors of his situation, took to his 
arms, and defended himself manfully against Assueit, or rather 
against the evil demon who tenanted that champion's body. In this 
manner the living brother waged a preternaturfid combat, which had 
endured during a whole century, when Asmund, at last obtaining 
the victory, prostrated his enemy, and by driving, as he boasted, 
a stake through his body, had finally reduced him to the state of 
quiet becoming a tenant of the tomb. Having chanted the trium- 
phant account of his contest and victory, this mangled conqueror fell 
dead before them. The body of Assueit was taken out of the tomb, 
burnt, and the ashes dispersed to heaven ; whilst that of the victor, 
now lifeless, and without a companion, was deposited there, so that 
it was hoped his slumbers might remain undisturi)ed.* The precau- 
tions taken against Assueit's reviving a second time, remind us of 
those adopted in the Greek islands, and in the Turkish provinces, 
against the Vampire. It affords also a derivation of the ancient 
English law in case of suicide, when a stake was driven through the 
body, originally to keep it secure in the tomb.*' 

* See Saxo Grammaticus, Hist. Dan. lib. v. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Error - WoRSOiP. — ^ch man commonly defends himself as 
Ions as possible from casting out the idols wmch he worships in fait 
soul, from acknowledging a master error, and admitting any truth 
which brings his self-love to despair. — Goethe. 

The Circle of Humanity. — Fenelon was accustomed to say, ** I 
love my family better than myself; my country better than my 
family; and miankind better than ray country :— for I am more a 
Frenchman than a Fenelon ; and more a man than a Frenchman. 

Love of Truth sure of some Reward. — ^He that makes use of 
the light and fiu^ulties God has given him, and 'seeks sincerely to 
discover truth hy those helps and abilities he has, may have this 
satisfaction in doing his duty as a rational creature, that though he 
should miss truth, he will not miss the reward of iu-^Locke. 

The man who consecrates his hours 

By vigorous efibrt and an honest aim. 

At once he draws the sting of life and death. 

He walks with Nature; and her paths are peace. — Yeung. 

Pleasure of Painting. — One of the most delightful parts of my 
life was one fine summer, when I used to walk out of an evening, to 
catch the last lisht of the sun, gemming the green slopes of th^ 
russet lawns, and gilding tower or tree, while the blue sky gradually 
turning to purple and gold, or skirted with dusky grey, hung its 
broad marble pavement over all, as we see it in the great Master of 
Italian landscape. But to come to a more particular explanation of 
the subject : — The first head I ever tried to paint was an old woman 
with the upper part of the face shaded by ner bonnet, and I cer- 
tainly laboured it with great perseverance. It took me numberless 
sittings to do it. I have it by me still, and sometimes look at it 
with surprise, to think how much pains were thrown away to littie 
purpose, — yet not altogether in vtun, if it taught me to see good in 
everything, and to know that there is nothing vulgar in nature, seen 
with the eyes of science or of true art. Refinement creates beauty 
everywhere: it is the grossness of the spectator that discovers 
nothing but grossness in the object. — Hazliii. 

Magnificent Gallantry. — Madame de Blot, then ver^ young> 
said in the Princess de Conti*s presence, that she wished to 
, have the portrait of her canary in a ring. The Prince offered to 
give her the portrait and the ring, which Madame de Blot accepted 
on condition that the ring should be mounted in the simplest 
manner, and not set with stones. The ring was in fact only a plain 
hoop of eold ; but instead of a glass to cover the portrait, a taiige 
diamond had been used which was ground as thin as glass. Madame 
de Blot discovered this piece c? prodigality, and returned the 
diamond; upon which the Prince of CJonti caused the diamond to be 
ground into powder, and used to dry the ink of the letter he wrote 
on the subject to Madame de Blot. — Madame de Genlis. 

Cut tour Cloth accordino to tour Author.— -At the first 
representation of the ' Tom Jones' of Poinsinet, two persons ^ere 
observed in the pit, one of whom was overheard sayine to the other, 
from time to time, " Shall I cut*-shall I cut ?'* This suspicious 
phrase attracted attention, and the pair were just on the p<>int of 
being arrested as pickpockets. '' What have we done ?" said one 
of them : ^ we are only tailors, and I have the honour of making 
clothes for M. Poinsinet, the author of the new play. As I have 
to furnish him with a dress to appear before the public, who will be 
sure to demand his appearance at the second representation, and as 
I know very little about the merits of dramatic works, I have 
brought with me my principal journeyman, a very clever man, for 
he makes out all my accounts; and I was only asking him, from 
time to time, if he would advise me to cut the eloth in <]ne8tioii, 
which must be paid for out of the profits of the pkiy*' — Cousin 
rAvellete, 



De omoibai rebot, et qalbasdam tUlU.— Old Satino. 
Of all ftorts of thlBgiy-HiB4 some others. 



Tbe Pat of an Ancient Greek Aitbassador. — Demosthenes 
tells us, that on his mission, as joint Ambassador with nine others, 
to Philip of Macedon, the daily allowance for each Ambassador 
was what, in our money, would nearly amount to eight-pence I 

A Random Shot. — A King's Advocate, in pleadine, used to put 
his arms in such a position, that he seemed to be levelling a musket 
at the Court. The President, a man of humour, tired of this eter- 
nal gesture, said to him one day, " Raise your piece a little. Sir, or 
you will hurt somebody." — Duchat. 

Green Eyes. — Principal Gordon, of the Scots College at Paris> 
has recorded in his Traveb, that there was not a human eye to be 
seen at Orkney, which was not sea-green! — [The learned Principal, 
we suppose, was bilious with his studies, and used to see green. — 
However, there is mention, among the ancient writers, of sea-green 
and sea-blue eyes.] 

A terrible Gascokade. — The Prince of Cond^., one day, jokingly 
asked a witty Gascon to Eeivour him with some gasconade or other. 
** No» Sir,'* said the Gkucon, ** I would not make one at present for 
a tbouaand crowns." The Prince laughed at this specimen, but 
asked him fi)r another. ** Monseigneur," replied the Gasood, " do 
not ask me agun, else I will make one that will make you iremdk," 
-^Goicomtma, 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

IIY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Haymabket. 
As there was nothing new at the theatres last night, and Miss 
Paton's re-appearance naturally attracts a good deal of attention, 
the reader may not be displeased at our adding a few words to our 
yesterday's criticism. 

We omitted to mention, that the fiunous passage about marrying 
a lord, which is so good in itself, and so very applicable to the posi- 
tion of the fair singer, ('* Why, thou foolish jade, thou wilt be as 
ill-used and as much neglected, as if thou hadst married a lord I") 
was received with a crash of applause, followed by repeated rounds. 
The Chronicle says that the house was not so full as on the first 
night, and that there were some hisses. Perhaps we saw the house 
from a different point, for it appeared to us quite as full, if not 
fuller, and no hisses were audible where we sat. There was a dis- 
turbance in the gallery just before the drawin^up of the curtain ; it 
was resomed a little after Miss Paton's enthince, and perhaps ori- 
ginated in a wish to exdte hostilities, but it appeared to us at the 
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time nothing but a common gallery squabble. By the way, we 
must observe that we do not hear these squabbles as we used. 
In Pope's time, it was the pit that had the reputation of being 
noisy and unrefined. 

'* There still remains, to mortify a wit, 
Th^ many-beaded monster of the pit : 
A surly race, who, ere one word is spoke. 
Call for the farce, the Bear, or the Black Joke.*' 

The pit read the poet and the essayists, and refined itself. The 
galleries now appear to have read them too, if we are to judge of 
their ordinary behaviour from what we have lately witnessed. " Two- 
penny trash" is certainly going the round of the globe, and putting 
the readers in advance of those who will peruse nothing under ten 
and sixpence. The galleries as well as the pit had an opinion re- 
specting Mbs Paton, and unquestionably helped it to dispense with 
that of the boxes, whether it was for or against. However, it was clear 
to us on the present occasion, fi'om their looks, that the secret opi- 
nion of the boxes were in her favour ; as it most probably was on the 
first night ; otherwise the seats would not have been so full. 

With regard to Miss Paton's flourishing and superfluous style of 
singing, we do not mean to say, that a departure fi*om the plain text 
of an air, and a considerable one too, is not oflen allowable. It is 
often desirable; but then, it is only so when the subject is of a 
nature to render the departure natural, and when the composer is 
not of the very highest order. In the latter case, as in Mozarts' 
compositions, we are to conclude that the musician has done all 
that is necessary, and that the more the singer adheres to him 
the better. The graces ventured in addition must be very small 
and sparing. But in instances, where there is a greater warrant 
for license, either intentionally or otherwise on the part of the com- 
poser, and where the composition is expressive of triumph, or 
mirth, or any other feeling in which the animal spirits are roused, and 
a movement of the mind excited analogous to gesticulation and bodily 
transport, — ^in such cases the singer has not only a right to indulge 
in flourishes and other passages ad Ubitum, provided they be fitting 
for the sentiment, but a perfect enjoyment of it would naturally 
huny the voice away, and set it, as it were, careering and f^ynring 
beyond the limits of an ordinary pleasure. In the representation of 
% character like Poliy*s, in the Beggar't Operoy the case is totally 
different. Here is simplicity, pathos, a prayer to be urged, a grirf 



ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHI.) 

LAST NIGHT OP THE SEASON. 
' This Evening (14tb time) a new Moidcal Drama called 

THE IRISH GIRL! 

The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Halevt. 

Bridget O'Rourke, Miss KELLY« Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

LordKiUnore, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Sir LeiosterLeybrooke, Mr T.MILLAR, Mandeville, Mr PERKINS, 

O'Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 

After which, 32nd time) the Comic Operetta, called 

THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; 

OR, "WHICH IS MY SON?" 

The Music, by Mr G, H. Rodwell. 

Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. JONES, Julia, Miss PINCOTT, 

Penelope, Mrs KEELEY. 

Briefless, Mr WRENCH, Brutus Hairbraiu, Mr KEELEY, 

Mr Prettyman, Mr W. BENNETT, Doggins, Mr SALTER. 

At the End of the OperetU, Mr BARTLE Y will deliver the 
Farewell Address. 

To conclode with (24th time) a Musical Drama called 

THE SKELETON LOVER! 

The Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 

Constauce, (Daughter of the Baron Von Glowenstein) Miss H. CAWSE, 

PcretU, (Niece to Elzevir) Mrs KEELEY, 

The Baroness Von Glowenstein, Mrs C. JONES , 

ClotUda, (Attendant on Constance). Mrs EAST. 

Count Rudolph, (the Lover) Mr O. SMITH, 

Hans Bobbs, (his Valet) Mr KEELEY, 

Btron Von Glowenstein, Mr BARTLEY, 

Ebert, (Rival to Count Rudolph) Mr HUNT, 

Balthazar Elzevir, (an aged Bookseller) Mr W. BENNETT. 



to be lamented. These are not the points upon which people go 
departing fi'om the immediate subject, or dancing about a room. 
The question is easily settled (if indeed it were a question at all) by 
thinking of what two difierent persons would do in real life,— one, 
a gentle girl, for example, who like Polly had to go down on her 
knees to her mother, and beg her^ to be forgiving ; — the other, a 
mad-cap full of mirth, who was telling a story to her confidante, 
and, as the phrase is, could not contain herself for joy, but must 
needs fly off eyery moment into dancing and laughter, and play all 
sorts of vagaries. It is plain how the singer may act in the latter 
case. But in the former, what should we think, if Polly, while 
talking instead of singing, should add to the few touching words in 
which gentleness implores, a variety of extraneous gabbling without 
meaning ; try her voice to see how high it could rise, how low it 
could sink ; and into how many atoms of sound she could split the 
word *^ poor ?" Suppose, to conclude all, that before she had done, 
she got up from her knees, and ran about the room, liow jumping up 
as high as she was able, now stooping and sliding over the floor, and 
finally making a curtesy, in the midst of which she shook like an 
ague, and so came down with a sink to the ground, and a look^of 
piteous satis&ction, as if she had done the most touching thing in 
the world ? Now the song of " Oh Ponder Well,'* or Fhrgim are 
like the fair fhwers, sang as Miss Paton sang it the other night, is 
not a whit less ridiculous to reason or the heart, than a spectacle of 
their kind would be : for either it is expressive of a real sorrow, or 
it is not : if it is, the ridiculousness is undeniable ; and if it is not, 
what does it mean, and why does Miss Paton appear in the cha^ 
racter instead of a concert-room ! It is related of Miss Fenton, 
the original performer of this character, afterwards Duchess of Bol- 
ton, that when the Duke was once about to forsake her, she went 
on her knees, and singing "Oh Ponder Well," tumedhim back into 
her arms. Do we think that Miss Fbnton went floundering about 
on this occasion as Miss Paton does, drawling some words into 
interminable length, careering about on others, and darting up from 
the rest like a cat into a pantry-window,— or do we not rather feel 
sure, that she poured forth her imploring notes in their simplest, 
most feeling, and most earnest manner, just as she would have done 
if she had been speaking them ? 

There is just the same diflerence between the two things, as there 
is between folly and fascination. 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 



This Evening, a Drama, (in Two Acts) called 

THE FORCE OI^ NATURE. 

Countess D'HarvUle, Mrs FAUCIT, Matilda. Mist MO RD AUNT, 

Philip. MrW.FARREN, 

Frederick, Mr COOPER, Count de Bcauvais, Mr VINING. 

Joseph, Mr COOKE, Servants, Messrs Coates, V. Webster, and B. Banwtt . 

After which, the Opera of 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 

Countess Almaviva. Miss TU RPIN, 

Susanna. Miss PATON. 

Barbarina, Mrs NEWCOMBE. Marcellina, Mrs COVENEY. 

Count Almanva. Mr VINING, 
Antonio, Mr WILUAMS, Fiorella, MrHUCKEL, 

Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 
Chembino, (the Page) MrsHUMBY. 
Basil, Mr C. Morris. Notary, lii Bishop, Sebastian, Mr Moore. 

In Act II. A Pas Deux, by Mr J. Ridgway aud Madlle. Ciari. 
To conclude with the Historical Drama of 

CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 



Miss PATON, 
Miss F. H. KELLY. 



Eudiga, (Daughter of Adam Brock) 

Ulrica. (Daughter of Major Vanberg) 

Charles the Twelfth. (King of Sweeden) Mr W. FARREN*, 

Gen. Duckett, Mr. COVENEY^ Col. Reiohel, Mr W. J0HN80K, 

Adam Brock, Mr J. REEVE, 

Major Vanberg, Mr COOPER, 

GusUvus. Mr BRINDAL, . Triptolemus Muddlework. Mr WEBSTER, 

1st Officer, Mr COOKE, 2nd Officer, Mr GALLOT. 

On Monday, The Goldsmith ; Love in a VilUge ; Md^illingiio l^t^rder 



Pablisbed by Onwbtn (to whom all books, 'parcels, and communic^oQ. 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street, Strand ; sold by 
HswAitD, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge ; J. Chapt bl, 98 Royal 
Exchange, and by all Booksellers and Newsmetu 

C. uid W. Kkynkll, Priatert. Brond street, Ooldea square. 
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MONt)AV> SEPTEMBER ST, 18*6. 



RESPECTABILITY. 

" When the qtiestk>i\ was put to one of the witnesses on the trial of 
TbnrtelJ, 'What sort of a person was MrWeare?* the reply was, < Mr 
Weare was respwtabU,* On bein^ pressed by the examining Uouosel as to 
what he meant by respectabilitv^ the definition of the witness was, ' that he 
kept a gig r*' 

*' A person was annoying a whole company in a public rocrm, and one 
of them reprovinj^ him sharply for his inJeeorum, an apologist ^ispered, 
' Pray do not offend the gentleman ; I asstfH» yon he Is a respectable man. 
He is worth two hundred a year mdepmndrntt property,* **—York Courant, 
There is no getting at the root of these msttera, unless we come 
to etymology. People mean something, when they say a man is 
respectable : thiey mean sometliing different from despicable or in- 
tolerable. What is it they do mean ? Why> they mean, that the 
gentleman is worCh twke hokmg at : he is respectable, re-spectalnlu ; 
that is to say, lilterally, one who is to belooked at tfgmn ; you must not 
pass him, as tfioi^ he were a common man ; you must turn round, i 
and observe him well ; a second look is necessary, If you have the 
least respect for him : if you have more^ you look at him again 
and again j and if he ia^, very respectable indeed, and ybu have 
the soul of a (botroafl^ you look at bim till h« la out of sight, and j 
turn away with ai»air^ as if you could hXkfSk his shoes for him. 

But what 19^ respectable ? What is the virtue that makes a man 
worth twice looking at ? We have intimated it in what has been 
said : the York CmimtU hat told v»^heke€fi$ n gig* Gig Is virtue. 
A buggy announces voord woith. Currkulut enkft'mi db«t. 

But you must be^ safe that he does keep it. He mny come in a 
gig, and yet the gig not be his-owti; in whkh cas6 !t behoves you 
totecBBtioaa. You«MM^-iiot bstalmiii byappearaacea. He may 
look like a gentleman ; he' miay be decant^ dcessed ^ you may 
hare seen him perform a choritiil^ Betiah:; be may be a soldier 
covered with scars, a ptttfiet, a pe^t; a gfett ph^oBopher; but for 
all this, beware how you are in too much haste to lodk twice at 
him : the 'gig may have been borrowed. 

On the other hand, appearances must not condemn a man. A ' 
fi^ow (as you n^ay feel indiaed to caU him) drives up te the door 
of an inn; his &ce (to your thinking) is equally defttltifle of sense' 
and goodness ; he b dressed in a slang nrannef, calls for his twenti- 
eth glass of gin, has flogged his horse till it is raw, and e^ndemm^ 
with energetic impartiality, the eyes of all present, his horse's, the 
bye-standen', and his own. Now, before you ppodounr^ this roan 
a bkckguariiC or think Jiim rather to be turned away from with 
loathing, than looked at twice, behave you as impa^ially as he : 
take the ostler aside, or the red-fhced fellow he has brought in the 
{pg with him,*and ask, Ts the gig his own ?" The man, for atight 
you know, may reply, ^ His own ! Lord love you, he} has a mint 
of money. He could ride in his coach, if he pleased. He has 
kept a gig and MbR Fiit ihose two years.'* Thus you see, without 
knowing it, yon might bave loathed a respectable man. ** He keepa 
bis gig." 

But this respectable gentleman *not only keeps his g^g: he might 
keep hb coach. He is respectable in tisei in ftoue he is as respeo* 
table as the sheriff; you may look thrice at him ; nay, many times. 
Let us see. We have here a clue to the degrees of a man*s respec- 
tability. To keep a gig, is to be simply respectable : you may look 
twice at the gigionan. A curricle, having twohorses^ and costing more, 
is, of course, more respectable. Vou may look at the possessor of 
a cnrride at least once and a half. A chariot renders him fit to be 
regarded over and over again : a whole carriage demands, that you 
should many times tium your neck to look at him ; if you learn 
Aal be dfiteB m coach and four, the neck may go badmrai^ds and 
forwOTda 'fof' thrce minutea) and if the gentkman abounds in 
coacfaea, has one carriage for himself, and another for his wife, to- 
gethv with |^ faag8)^>' aoci d<)g*cart, yon are boand to tXand, 
watabhig hfau all the way tip Pbll Blall, your head going Iflce a 
fe&ow'a jawv-overa pan>t#e|» <(nd 'yctnr neck becogo&ig stiff with' 
admbaiiMi. 
I ^Tlie.story of the '* tWo hundred a yaar indepevdent property" is 



a good k^pendage to that otf" the figJee^ing werChy. He wa9 nx^ 
poying a whole cbmp&iiy In ja public room, and one of then) r^^vln^ 
him for his indecorum, aomebody <w1ii8peced, ^iDo not offen4 ihe 
gentleman ; he is a respectably mB% I assure yo^. &e is wArth 
two bundred a year independent property." The meaning ef tbli u, 
^lam a slave, and believe you to he a slave: t^ink wh^ str^ttinff 
feHows toe shouM be, if we possessed two hmidred a year; and 1« 
us respect ourselves m the person of .thi$ buljy.'' If pt^le coul^ 
translate the feelings they have towards tlve rich, tlus is the JAIIglM^ 
their version would presei^ to them, and it mighC teach thcaa Some- 
thing which they ase ignorant of at present The pretence uf nbtti^ 
of them is, that money is a great means of good as wdl as ev^ an^ 
that of coui^ they should secure the good and avoid the evil. Bij^ 
this is not the real gtiound of tbeir zeal; otherwise they woid4 hip 
zealous in behalf of hefiltb, temperanpe^ l»d bonenty^ gCkodJuuBonr, 
fiur dealing, generosity, sincerity, pubitc virtiMi, waAemtyM^iAift 
that advKnces the good of okankSnd. No : it is the pure, blW Ipve 
of power, and the cfaving of weakness to be filled with it. AU^wanc^ 
should be made for much of i^ a9 it is the m^tund abqse in a qonn^ 
whera the m<;>3t obvious power is con\nif rciaJ ; but it JWA lalel^ 
risen to a pitch which ht^ to ahame its worshipper, tspaoiaily 
sittM th^ iiid, 4)at nations, not oonmereial, are ^^teidngto get 
the start of them in the admf ration of the world. Let ^h^ see th^ 
wett, arid they will b^In to be ashamed to i^me purppse^ Se^t thp 
blindest love of pawer, after aU, <iet us tail them thia i^eciit W 
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It is true, the French are all ^ ittmorai** pec^^. They have not 
our horror of divorces, and do not trionp^ ^M^y ought upon 
every poor girl that is the victim of a rascal. Tpey f\so^ as the 
Quarterly Revieta says, ale deMent in their regaf^or'msh<mf. On the 
other hand, we have t<rfd omadves for so many years, ^i, we are 
the most virtuous people upon «arth, that we boieve we are perfect 
in our social intercourse. So we have streets iiiP, of prostitutes, 
and.homes foil of stdky women ; we lay opeii, yMk an anj^lic can- 
doiur, the most delicate secrets of our Kousesto chaste hnnryers; and 
if a female is so silly as to come into a theatre without securing a 
seat, we are not the pe6pld to encoumge felly, and wHt'het to nt 
down. 

If, m addition to all tUa, we do but <^keep g^," oh how 
respectable MW we t 
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THE TATLER. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP BNTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS,^ 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Italy, a Poem, By Samuel Rogers. 8vo. pp. 284. Cadell. 
This is a beautiful book, handsomely printed, containing elegant 
poetry and interesting stories, adorned with upwards of fifty vig- 
nettes after Turner and Stothard (some of them the finest we ever 
beheld in a publication,) and all for the sum of one guinea; which 
guinea accordiimly, we say to the elegant reader, supposing he is 
monied in his elegance, ** disburse." The book is a book to read 
in drawing rooms and gardens; nay, for that matter, in field or 
garret; we poetry, like the sitn, is no respecter of ranks; though 
Mr Rogers, till he gets among classic poverties, does not always 
seem to know as much. If he did, he would be a still better poet 
than he is, and know how to feel for the living as well as the clead, 
>— for smarting reformers, as well as the suffering rich ! 

Bat we are grateful for any addition to our stock; and Mr 
Rogers, i^ v^ry pleasing verses, in a strain of modulation finer than 
usual, and if we mistake not, in occasional passages of greater truth 
and depth than are to be found in any of his former works, has here 
presented us with a series of recollections of Italy, both narrative 
and descriptive, which form a sort of poetical tour, of a most agrea- 

ce to place, by 
him tne most 
) mountains in 
1 the children 
in everything, 
eaves nothing 
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locality or genius. Mr Wordsworth's deeper, but less engaging strain, 
stirs up the organs of the old Oothic churches. It is in the north 
that he poeticizes. Mr Rogers goes southward, to drink the sun- 
shine, and look at eternal youth and beauty. There is something 
in the winy region of Italy that triumphs over mischance. The 
stories related by Mr Rogers are, for the most part, highly tragical, 
and yet they do not dimitiisb the pleasurable air of his book. The 
figs and vines grow over them, and bury them in beauty. The most 
unhap{>y Italiaias seem as if they must have been very happy at ' 
some time or other, with such a sky over their beads, ancl music and * 
life all round them. Youth, wfaicn is still renewing everjrwhere, is 
nowhere so youtliful; and the sky, and the marble hills, and the 
statues they make, are youn^ for ever. 

We shaU speak of the pnnts tomorrow. To-day we must con- 
rtent ourselves with extracting a story, singularly illustrative of what 
we have been saying. It is so pleasurable and Italian in the com- 
mencement, and so exceedingly painful in the catastrophe, that in 
■the anguish of our sympathy, we are forced to think ot the pain as 
little as we can, and recur to the pleasure ; and Domenichino's 
picture seems as if it would preserve the joyous part of it for ever, 
while the misery is hidden and done away with. We will entitle 
the narrative (though Mr Rogers does not call it so) — for it will 
stand us instead of further comment — 

THE STORY OF THE LADY, SMILINO IN THE PICTURE. 
If thou shouldst ever come by choice or chance 
To MoDBNA, where still reli^ously 
Among her ancient trophies is preserved 
Bologna's bucket^ (in its chain it hanss ' 
Within that reverend .tower, the Guirlandine) 
Stop at a palace near the R^gio gate 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich m fi;>untains, statues, cypresses. 
Will long detain thee; thro' their arched walks, 
Dim at noon-day, discovering many a glimpse 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance. 
And layers, such as in heroic song, 
. Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight. 
That m the spring-time, as alone they sat. 
Venturing together on a tale of love. 

Read only part that day.* A summer-sun 

Sets ere one half is seen ; but, ere thou go. 
Enter the house-— prythee forget it not — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'Tii of a I^dy in her earliest youth, i 
The yery last of that illustrious race, 
I>one by ZAMPiBRif— 4>ut I care not whom. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
' Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half*open, and her finger up. 
As though she said ''Beware I" her vest of gold 




Inferao. V. 



t Commonly called poMiNidHiifo. 



Broidered with flowers, and. clasped, from head to foot. 

An emerald stone in every golden clasp; 

And on her brow fairer than alabaster, 
'A coronet of pearls. But then her face. 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 

The overflowing of an innocent heart — 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, * 

Like some wild melody. 

Alone it hangs 

Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion. 

An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm. 

But richly carved by Antony of Trent, 

With Scripture-stories from the Life of Christ, 

A chest that came from Venice, and had held 

The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 

That by the way — it may be true or false — 

But don't forget the picture ; and thou wilt not. 

When thou hast heard the tale they told me there,. 
She was an only child ; from infancy 

The joy, the pride, of an indulgent Sire. 

Her mother, dying of the gif^ she gave, 

That precious gifl, what else remained to him ? 

The young Ginevra was his all in life. 

Still as she grew for ever in his sight ; 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride. 

Marrying an only son, Francisco Doria, 

Her playmate from her birth and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 

But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time. 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youtn, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the Bridal feast. 
When all sat down, the Bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her Father cried, 
" 'Tis but to make a trial of our love !" 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread, 
Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still. 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed. 
But that she was not I 

Weary of hitf life, ' 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived ; and long mightst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find — he knew not what ! 
When he was gone the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

FuH fifty years were past, and all forgot. 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the Gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 
By one as young, as tlioughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking-place ?" . 
Twas done as soon as said : but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton. 
With here and tliere a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A eolden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perishea — save a nuptial ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
* Ginevra.' 

There then had she found a grave ! 
M^thin that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happj^ ; 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her down for ever ! 

To diminish the terrors of this story (for nothing is calculated to 
render us so impatient, as these sudden catastrophes happening to 
the young,) it is to be observed, that there is no malignity in \tr, 
no ill-will or intentional infliction, — no crime. It was an accident^ 
however dreadful ; and it was not discovered till fifty years after- 
wards. The guests must have supposed that the lady was carriecl 
off*. 



Memom of Matkme Du Barri. Trumlateil firom ths jFVmk^. By Oba 

TraniUttor of Fidocq. 3 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co. 

[Notice Continued.] 

^ * I happened,' she tells us, < to be with the King when th^ 
lieutenant of the police arrived upon matters connected with h^ 
employment. According to custom, Louis inauired whether |)e h^cl 
anything very amusing to communicate to nim , * Many thinsa^ 
Sire,' replied he, ' and amount the others, an anecdote of Madame 
d'Egmont j* and he began to relate to us word for word, what I have 
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written you. The King laughed till he cried ; as for me, although I 
could not help finding the tale sufficiently comic to induce risibility, 
I listened with more coolness; and when it was completed J 
exclaimed, 

** * Can.it be. Sire, that you will permit this unfortunate young man 
to be the eternal victim of so unprincipled a a woman ?* 

•* * What would you have me do ?' said Louis ; * how can I inter- 
fere without compromising the reputation of Madame d'Egmont ?' " 
f^ " * Allow me to saj/ replied I, * that this fear ought not to pre- 
vent your Majesty's interference. You are the father of your sub- 
jects; and the respect you entertain for Madame d*£gmont should 
not outweigh your duty, which imperatively calls upon you to 
command the release of this wretched young man.' 

*•* But,' argued the King, ' by such a step I shall for ever dis- 
oblige the Due de Richelieu and his family.' 

•• * Fear it not, cried I, * if your majesty will trust to me, I will 
undertake to bring the Mar^chal and hid nephew to approve of your 
proceedings ; and as for the rest of the family, let tnem go where 
they will ; for the empire oi the world I should be sorry to bear 
them company.' 

•* This manner of speaking pleased the King ; and, turning to M. 
de Sertines, * Lieutenant of Police,' said he, * \ou have heard my 
chancellor; 3'ou act in strict conformity with* the orders she will 
transmit you from me.' 

** * Then take those orders now, sir,' said I : * in the first place, 
this ill-treated young Moireau must immediately be set at liberty, 
and my own police (for 1 must tell you that I have one) will give 
me the faithful account of all your proceedings in this af^iiir.' 

** The King comprehended my meaning. • You will keep a care- 
fiil watch/ added he to M. de 8artines, ♦ that no harm befalls this 
unfortunate youth, who, 1 beg, you will discreetly recommend to 
quit France, ere tlie malice of those who have reason to fear his re- 
appearance works him some evil.' 

•• ' And who. Sire,' asked I, ♦ shall dare injure one whom your 
Majesty deigns to honour with your protection?' 

•* * Madame/ replied M. de Sartines, * even his Majesty's high 
patronage cannot prevent a secret blow from some danng hand ; a 
uuanrel purposely ^ot up; a beverage previously drugg^; a fiill 
trom any of the bndges into the river; or, even the supposition of 
one found dead, having destroyed himself.' 

" * You make me shudder,' said I, * in thus unveiling the extent of 
human depravity. So then, this young man, whose only fiiult 
appearis to have been that of captivating the eyes of a noble lady, 
should perish in a dungeon, or save his life at the sacrifice of coun- 
try» friends, connections ; and all this for having listened to the pas- 
sions of a woman, as licentious in manners as illustrious by birth : 
this frightful inlustice rouses all my itfdigpuition. Well, then, since 
the power of the monarch of France is insufficient to protect his 
oppressed subject in his own realms, let him shield him from want 
in a foreign huid» by allowing him a pension of one hundred loub. 
1 will take upon myself to defray the expenses of his journey.' " 

Next day all was done^ as this new reformer of the court sug- 
gested : who completed her Christian charity by taking care to let 
the Princess know what she had done, in order that she might 
afterwards ** behavelierself." 

At page 301 of the first volume of this edifying work, we meet 
with an honest woman, the Princess Louise, who not knowing what 
to be at in such a world, goes into a convent : and at page 302 we 
have also an honest man, who to crown ail is a bishop. 

Prance, at that time, was in dreadful want of a good bishop. 
Madame de Barry says, and history says too, that " with few excep- 
tions, the bishops, at that period, wei'e the most unprincipled men 
in the kingdom." Yet see how the good M. de Tarbes was treated 
by the leaders of these good old times. 

** M. de la Romagnere tie Roussey, bishop of Tarbes, was on his 
way to Versailles ; this prelate, whose virtiie and general conduct 
was fiur superior to the greater part of his brethren, who, instead of 
confining themselves to their diocese, consumed in I'aris the reve- 
nues of their bishoprics, perceived before him a carriage, the wheels 
of which had just been broken by a cart, and a lady, still charming, 
although rather past the meridian of beauty, most splendidly attired, 
stepfHng through the mnd in evident uneasiness and fears for her 
gay dress. The iMshop of Tarbes did what esery man of quality, 
passing for a gallant and a polished gentleman, wonld have done; 
oe stopped his carriage, ana hastily alighting, went himself to prof- 
fer the use of his equipage and escort as far as Versailles : the lady 
overpowered him witn thanks, played with her fan, ogled, and 
declmdsheeoiild not do such a thing as disturb the comfort of aprince 
of the church. A fler reiterated entreaties on the part of the prelate, 
no way cfiscouraged by these first compliments and ceremomes,. she 
allowed herself to be persuaded, and to be led to the carriage. Once 
established as travelling companions, the conversation soon became 
interesting, and the stranger bore her part in it so much to the 
charmed bishop's satisfaction, that understanding from her that her 
business was at the castle, he caused his carriage to set her down at 
the gate, and giving her his hand, led her through the court-yards, 
corridors, and staircases, till he reached the apartments of the 
mar^htil de Richelieu, where he bade her adieu, without perceiving 
the ttnile, of derision which had marked every countenance, as he 
and Ms fsit companion walked on arm-in-arm. This mirth will not 
surprise you, when I tell you that the lady in question, so fascina- 



ting in her appearance, and so respectlully attended by M. de Rous- 
sey, was no other than la Gourdan^ a celebrated procuress of the 
time, well known by the appellation of * the little countess.' She 
had come upon some a£&irs connected with her line of business, in 
which the first gentleman of the bed-chamber was concerned, and 
felt highly pleased at having made the poor bishop the innocent 
instrument of her revenge upon the whole body of the clercy, by the 
itpecies of dishonour thrown upon the whole body of the sacred 
cloth. Her first care was to have a hearty laugh at her adventure 
with the mar^chal; who, too charitable to conceal a fact already 
known throughout the castle, hastened to my house to relate it to 
the King; and I leave you to imagine how much it amused Louis 
XV. 'Well,' said he, after he had fully enjoyed the laugh it gave 
rise to, 'such an action proves incontestably the baptismal innocence 
of M. de Tarbes. I will take upon m vself to affirm, that he is the 
onlv prelate in France who is not well acquainted with la G<mrdm^ 
both by word and deed.* " 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omnibus rebiu, et qulba»ilam alH^ —Old Sayimc 
Of all ftorts of thing»,-Hiiul tome otiief s. 
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The X-King. — The Atlas after ridiculing several silly paragniphs 
that have a|)peared in the newsi)apers dunng the wecK says, '' la 
exchange for these paragraphs, we give one disurd in uAother way, 
which our contemporaries may retort upon us. We found It on our 
desk, and it is probably the work of some literal devil of the esta- 
blishment, fired with a printer's ambition to compne himself. ' 

Charles X, x-King, was xtravagantly xtolled, and is xecratecL 
He xhibited xtraordinary xcellence in xigency, xcessive xacerbation 
in xaltation, xemplary in xtemals, but xtrinsic on xamination ; he 
Was xtatic under xhortation, and xtreme in xcitement* and he xtinv 
guished xtempore xpression. He was xpatriated for his xcesses, 
and to xpiate his xtravagances must xist and xpire in xile. 

A Fearful Fare. — Captain Usher presented to Mr Kean, the 
celebrated tragedian, a young lion. I nave seen the lion playful as 
a lamb, caressing its master : it grew to an enormous size, and Mr 
Kean being obliged to quit London to attend his provision'ied engage- 
ments, was advised to send the lion to Exeter Cnange, where great 
care would be taken of it till his return* I happened to be. at his 
house on the day when the lion was removed; he was put into a 
hackney coach, and the keeper mounted behind. The coach had 
no sooner moved upon the stones than the lion, not accustomed toi 
this rough motion, sprung on the front seat, and put his head 
through the window ; the coachn)an immediately turned round to 
remonstrate with his fare, but meeting the lion's face, he jumped 
down from the box, and ran away as fast as he could**— 7%<^^^o'i 
Laughter. 

Childish Moment of a Great Man. — Voltaire, when in Paris in 
1778, lived in the house of the Marquis deVillette. One day the Mar- 
quis had invited a large party to dinner. Coining to table, Voltaire did 
not find in its place his own particular cop, which he had Marked 
with his cypher. "Where is my cup?" he enquired, his eye 
sparkling, of a tall simple domestic whose special duty it was to 
wait upon him. The poor fellow, quite at a loss, stannnered out. 
some words. *' Enemy o{ your master ! " exclaimed the old man 
in a fury, *' go seek for my cup ; I must have my cup, or / shall not 
dine to day** The cup could not be found ; an'd, leaving the table 
in his passion, he walked off to his apartment, and shut himself up.' 
The guests were confounded and disappointed by the scene. At 
length it was agreed that M. VillevicUe, to whom he was much, 
attached, should go to him and try to soothe him. He knocked 
gently at the door. « Who is there?" « It is I, Ville\ielle." 
'* Ah," opening the door, " it is you, my dear Marquis. What is the' 
purpose of this visit ? " "I am here in the name of all our friends,' 
who are grieved at your absence, to request you wiU come down,; 
and to express the r^ret of M. de Villette, who has dismissed the 
simpleton who was the cause of your anger.'' " '^^I >"^'® ^^ 'o 
come down?" "Yes, they implore you." "My friend, I dare, 
riot" " And why so ?" " They must laugh at me below." " Can- 
yon admit such a thought? Have we not ail our notions in such 
matters ? . Has not every one his own glass, his own knife, his own > 
pen ? " "I see very well you are anxious to excuse me. Let us : 
rather allow frankly, that every one has his weakness ; I blfish at 
mine. Do you' ^ down first and I shall follow." Voltaire reap- 
peared a few mmutes afler, and seated himself at table with the 
awkward timidity of a child who has been detected in something' 
foolish, and fears to be scolded. 
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THji play-goer; 

IW THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

Hatxarkkt. 

On Saturday evening, Miss Paton appeared as Stuanna, in the 
Murriuge of Figaro. It b proper to state, that tire saw only a poN 
tion 6f this piece, and that in what we did see, she played to better 
eflfect than usual, and sang with less exuberance. We found no 
reason, however, to change our opinion of her genial powers. Her 
beet acting is poor and conventional, wants filling up, and is with- 
out impulse. It is a thing learnt of somebody by rote. Her sing- 
ing is purely vocal ; not intellectual, not cordial. She evidently 
ctbes not understand Mozart ,—• we do not mean his notes, but his 
spirit. Sheinows nothing about it; she does not understand the 
song she is singing, probably does not think of it. She forsakes 
even the measure ; lengthens the time as she pleases; and without 
attendmg to the nature or demands of the passage, makes any note 
wait for her at her pleasure, while she indulges the house with a 
circuit throng the commonplaces of ornament. For a shake, slie 
makes a long, regular preparation, equally to the detriment of the 
^iigiiMil$ ^ves it wonderfully well; and then deposits a note or 
two of singular sweetness and delicacy, as if to show how simple 
She could be if she chose:— which she could not. Lowness and 
softness are not simplicity, though they may occasionally be proper 
to it. Simplicity consists in a feeling of the sufficiency of truth 
and nature, and in knowing how to dress it accordingly. A girl, 
speaking sincerely to her lover, and engrossed by her fondness for 
him, expresses hersdf with simplicity, though her simplicity may 
be as fidl as it <»ii bold of natural eloquence. If she declaims, or 
puts on mincing aiw, or is thinking how finely her ear-rings or her 
tresses are dangling about, she is in a state of artifice and aflfecta- 
tion. Now ftfiss PatOw, on the stage, is thinking, not of the 
sentiment (which should be the fflnger*s love), but purely of shew- 
ingiierseU' off by means of it. A very fine shew she makes: but it 
is not lov«: it is not MoaAUT or Paesiello: it is Miss Paton^ 

praotisiQg. 

MSss TURPW, who peifcrmed Ae pact of the eounim^ kaowsaa 
fittic of Mozart aa l^flss Paton does; and would shew off heir 
jgoortmce as brilliantiy, if she could. The presumption of making 
yi^riatioBs upon tiie text of this great composer, is offfenrfve in any- 
body ; but it becomes doqbly so, in proportion to the smallness of 
the ailigdi'a powsers. It used to be a very nice point, when Cam- 
roitSBSor Fodor hazarded a newgraee upon one of the airs in 
F^afo. Ilic critics listened in alarm; and if k wai well got over, 
congratulated her in tones which implied an apprehenwon relieved. 
The other night, we forget in what passage (we believe it was in the 
quiotett at the end of the second act). Miss Turpin suddenly 
maned a beautiful flowing strain, by jumping up to a note totally 
nncharacteristle of the sentiment; and this vagary she must needs 
repeat ^very time the passage returned, to the utter destruction of 
the melody. These artificial singers seem to have an especial igno- 
rance of a flowing melody. If they were dancers, they would stop 
in the middle of a waltz, to hold their foot out to the side boxes, 
or make a pirouette. 

The vocal pieces in these' English adaptations of Figaro^ are 
terribly thmst out of their places. The Count, who b a singer in 
the original, cannot ring in the version ; so another is brought in to 
perform bis music to other words, and the music becomes inappli- 
cajjle. The divine duet, Crudel perche, which he ougbt to sing 
vith Susanna, is given to Susanna and somebody else» we forget 
wlk>m ; aad ^tiie whole spirit of that is lost. Even Figaro cannot 
itfways wng. Mr RbBvb did better in the choruses in ^& Barber of 
SetAUe, than in the solos of the piece before us. His Nonpiu 
andrai (we forget the English words) was a terrible More. He is 
clever»andhasaftce; so he stumbled mecrily over it : butitwasa 
pit^ t» hear this fine triumphant piece of raillery so marred. 

Mrs HcwBT, in tlie Page, witii her black shock head, blooming 
hte, and Hussar regimentids„ made as tight a little ensign ^ to see 
to,** as lad/s-maid could denre. 

We do not remember having been more disappointed with any- 
t^ung ott the stage, than with Miss Paton> ^ un4dea'd" ^yle of 
sHgin^ contrasted with her beautifiil voice. Whefi we heard her 
for Ae first tfane<for so we may call it), on the night of her re-ap- 
pearance this season, as she stood in the balcony, andlier fidl luzu- 
rious tones met {be expectant ears of the audience. 

Rising like a steam 
Ofrichdisiiirdperfi 



#e thought she was going to make out a case indeed. Here^ 
thought we, is soul enough for music, and love, and everything; 
In a minute she began taking leave of her author, for one of her 
fine ornamental flights; and down foil our hopes. Thi^ said we, 
is the soul of a singing-book; and bo it turned out. ifg^ 



*' Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a siunmer cloudy 

Wiihoul our special wonder." 
The Old Clergyman. — An old Gercyman in the north of 
England was invited to dine with the Earlof Derbv, at his noble 
castle in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. The old man dressed 
himself in his best suit, and adorned himself in his largest and best 
powdered wig. He arrived at the castle about an hour before 
visiters usually assemble, and having waited alone some time in a 
large room, which he could not enough admire, he ventured witU 
some hesitation, to call oi^e of the servants, and asked whether he 
might be permitted to see any of the rooms of this ma^ificen^ man^ 
sion. The servant, with that tu-banity so characteristic of the ser- 
vants of the nobility [This, we presume, is what the learned 
author's friend. Lord Bacon, calls a "bold irony,*'] md he woul4 
with pleasure attend him tnrough the different apartments. Th^ 
old man wishing not to ^ve imnecessary trouble^ said that, unless 
there was any impropriety, he would venture^ alone through 
the adjoining rooms, which would be quite sufficient gratiflcatioa 
to bun. The servant made his bow, and the old gentleman pro.- 
ceeded. The clerg>-man cautiously opened the doors, and in capture 
admired the diflerent noble apartments, splendid in oriental grmii<- 
deur. At length he arrived at a small but hichly decorated roona ; 
it was surrounded with sofos, and in the midst of the floor there 
was a beautiful mosaic pavement. There was a h a nd some «lk rope 
suspended from the centre of the room, but the chandelier was 
missing. This was of no importance to the old man ; he could not 
have been more delighted if he had been in the palace of the en- 
chanters. He pull^ the rope, and was instantly in a delup of 
water. It was the great shower bath for the fonuly. — ThongkU on 
IfiHgiUer, by a Chancery Barrister. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The commuaicatioiis of a Constant Header were very wdcam^ The 
letter on the Zoological Garden will appear tomorrow^ 

Amatubhas's leUer much gratified ns. 

l*he Pipe aiul Cigar case tomorrow. 

M* !«• £% yerat s do. bim crediti but we doubt the deiinOileaes of faelpiiig 
to extend the sort of fame be f petlui of. 

J. A, will find that be it welcome. 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

This Evening, a Melo-Drama> (found^ on a Pact) called 

THE GOLDSMITH. 

Mai^raret, MnHUMBY, 

The Countess, Mrs W. CUFFORD. Isabella, Miss M. QhOYESU 

The President, Mr W. JOHNSON, 

Count Rosemberff, Mr GALLOT, 

C^rdillac, Mr COOPER, Oliver, MrVlNING. 

Bernard, Mr COVENEY, Hubert, Mr COOKE, James Mr COATES^ 

After whiebf the Opera of 

LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 

Rosetta, Mi» PATON, who will introduce "The Banks of 
AUan Water." 
Lucioda, (first time) Mils TURPIN, 

Deborah Woodcock, Mrs GLOVER, Madge, Ut9 HUMRY^ 

Cook, Mr M. BARNETT, Housemaid, Mrs COV^EV, 

Justice Woodcock, Mr W. FARREN, 

Sir WilUam Meadows, Mr THOMPSON, Eustace, Mr BRXNDAW 

Young Meadows, Mr HORN, 
Hawthorn, Mr HUCKEL, Hodge, Mr WEBSTEH. 

Carter, Mr C- MORRIS, Footman, Mr BISHOP, . 

In Act L A Statute Paoca, 
To eonclude with the Musical Entertainmenjt pf , 

KILLING NO MURDER. 

MwWatchet, Mrs TAYLEURj;, ^ _,, 

Na«y, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Fanny, Mn T. |HIXu 

Bu9kin, MrWJiBSTER, ApoUo Belvi, Mr J^ RE^E^^_^ 

Sir Walton Willon, Mr WILLIAMS. Bradford, filtCOVENEir. 

Tap, MrGALLOT, Servant, Mr COATB8. 

To-morrow, The Barber of Seville; The SuUaa; and Spring anct 
Autumn. 



PpbUahcd by OHWwm (to whom all books, paiceU, and t — ^ — -tt-t-- 
for the Editor, are to be addiessed) Catherine street. Strand \jM bjp 
HaWAan, WeUing^on street, Waterloo Bridge; J. CHAPPai^ « HofaA 



Eachanse, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C, aad W. RtTMaLL, PrtaC«t» Broad sUest, 
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MR. HAZLITT AND THE UTILITARIANS. 



PibBSfNG the other night through Wardour street, by the church 
of St Anne, Sbho, in the burial-ground of which the mortal remains 
oTthis admirable writer had been deposited, we thought how dif- 
fetent t]|e edifke and the whole scene looked to us in consequence. 
Wardour street is not an unpleasflEit thoroughfiure : it ditidet the 
west-end from the lively neighbonrhood of Covent garden, and 
aboonds in the humanities of book stalls and old picture shops. 
But the chunch is the ungainliest in London ; and till now, we 
never passed the dead wall of the burial ground, without thinking 
of diat, and nothing ebe. On the night in quetiioo we found a 
(fiftreot scene. We then observed, for the first thne, that bowe^^er 
UDCouth the church, it stood midway at the base of a sort of square, 
the atreet forming one side of it, and the backs of other streets the 
two others. This area was in good proportion ; the night time, 
tboagh starry, ^kd the wont part of the steeple ; its height only 
was seen, piercing the air ; diere was- not a cloud in the sky ; and 
as we looked at the lines of houses «n tlie three sides, and thought 
of all the living humanity that was going on in this enclosure of the 
dead, we thought that Bfr Hazlitt would have been as content to 
lie in that place as any. Love, hate,, business, pleasure, books or 
ncvbooksr langfater and tears , -C lothi n g was indifierent te^bim that 
aflected mankind. He* recoiled only ^nr the brutality of the 
lowest, and the heartlessness of the most pnvil^ed ; and he wo^ld 
have fancied he should lie as warm here as anywhere, in the arms 
of his fellow-creatures. A foolish writer, who says that hd eon- 
ftsaed himself^ at feud with the world/^ makes it a consequence of 
this quarrel that he treated the worid ^ with ill-^ill, if not maUce*'; 
•* which,** says he, ** the worid requited with something of resent- 
ment and scorn.** This man would^ tlake everybody who called 
himself a misanthrope^ for a misandirope at heart. Mr Hazlitt 
was •* at feud with the world" out of his infinite sympathy with 
them, and because he was angry that they were not in as great 
haste as himself to see justice done them. The world did not 
requite his sympathy "with resentment;" it was only those 
who fkncied they had an interest in keeping the world foolish. 
Knaves afiected to scorn him, and fools thbiight they really did. 

tSr Hazlitt's de^th (what strange words do these seem to us to 
write !) was no surprise to the friends who were about him ; but it' 
was a great one to others, who were but at little dbtance. The 
first time we heard of his illness was but a fortnight before, and the 
news was accompanied with the intelligence that he was getting 
w^. We had oflen seenhiiii'in fits 'of illness, such as at last 
carried him ofl^ and had been used to his gettii^ over them. We 
therefore went pU) toiling, among other hopes, in the daily one 
of resoming our dd evenings with him, of filling them cram full of 
the late glorious events and all that were to come, and of enjoying 
his company at the entertainroent he loved best in the world — ^the 
theatre. It is all gone, — a series of delightful hours cut short, un- 
expectedly, and b a moment,— the interchange of hopes and fears, 
— the talk of booksy— the more thaa Johnsonian cups of tea, — 
die little qnarfels, soon appeased (the quarrels of the lovers of 
truth are like those of otiier lovers)— 4fae pleasure of welcoming 
and regretting on his side, and of forgiving and being instructed 
on ours. If Mr Hazlitt sometSmes vented his temper in a book 
apparently for temperas sake, and could seldom forbear re- 
peating a shrewd obsei'Vation or a bit of truth, though it told against 
you, no mao was xeadier to do justice to what he thought a merit ; 
and though we differed with him as to the necessity of making 
public die errors; fkncied or real, of those who fought on the same 
side with him, we felt certain that a wish for their advantage was 
involved in it. At all events, it wa» not fbr friends who had 
suffered in the same cause, aad were content to suffer and to share 
9DJ good or evil, to be angry at heart, even with each other's 
anger. If an erroneous nurture had lefb in BIr Hazlitt some things 



which his fHends had reason to wbh stronger in hink oil the side of 
temperament^ in point of understancUng he was essentially a gt^eat 
map, — a master mind ; and he had this characteristic of the great* 
est, — ^that his regard fbr htiman niiture, and his pow#r to love truth 
and loveliness in their humblest shapes^ survived hia> sidtitlest detect 
tions of htimtiirpride and fblly. 

** One of the wtrps of Mr Htzlitt," says a wrhtr in the ^Jrosirhifr, *> was * 
against the perions styled Utilitarians, whose doctrines and charaet^rB , 
he entirely mistook. The Utilitariatta are charged with a Airifanle '' 
hosiifity 10 the aru and pleasores; they are' described aa ascstics nUiay ^ 
against enjoymeats they aie inespable of tastingi l^fothicg. cai» bs man . 
unjust than thia refseaentation. Tha UlililariaBa can onl^ be repioaoh«( . 
with rating things according to their ioiporunce to society, and acconnting, 
the correction of mischievous errors, and the improvement of instiuiiions, * 
objects to which the most strenuous application stiould be given. They ^e,- 
for the moat part, men of very conaiderable literary accomplishments, and as- , 
capable of relishing the pleasures as others, but they ceriaiufy do not treat 
thie toys of life as the great machinery fbr human happiness. Th^'aaumtot'of 
iocapacify for enjoyment, or positive misery, referable tO'roisgoveltHbealatld^ • 
the force of erroneona opinions, is not to be relieved by postiy and' paintStigr 
We never need fear a neglect of the pleassreaof literature, or the artii;.wlitrs: 
tb»M is the condition of ease that invites to them ; aad notmthataBdiil| the 
prejudices of Mr Hazhtt* wa can take u(fo» as to assare^hioi iliat-tlie vtUi<i 
tanaaa even the Utilitariaaa n h ave as- much del^tio*, wit, iqaagini^ioa^ 
and tho-elcgaocef i-aa tkoaa who make tb^e thinga,. and these alone, tbe 
object of pursuit, and enervate and surfeit on the daidties. B'nt in truth the 
whole (quarrel with the TJiilltarians resolves itself mto this, that they pwfesf 
a nAorality, strictly obser-ve truth, and prefer objects according ta their teti* 
deacies to disabuse and benefit society. Of this we are confidcfnt, thkt if Mr 
Hazlitt had infbnfned himself more respectioffc thte doctrines t)f tHoee perSonk, * 
he Would haie invetgbed against rtiem* leas**' 

Mr I&ditt knc!^r the doctrmes of the TMlitariaiiS' weH^ (wfa^o^ is 
likely to have known them better?) and he also knew sWeHfl pf 
their leaders personally. He> assuredly, whose whole life was » 
warfare in behalf of the good of his iellow-oreatulwsy wto not likelgr: 
ta quarrel ^ith " the correction of etfror/' and tike ^lesife'^' tor dis^ ^ 
buse and beiiefir society ;*• He oniydoubtjed; whether' th^ •UtiHtfe»' 
rians were the fittest men to promote real udUxy; i^heth^ they 
understood as well as they professed to do; either the end* or. tiie 
means of it; and he thought he had reason to objeet to aomo ofn 
them, thai they acted rsther ouv of a propensi^rto objectini, ^tmtt 
sympathy with the common good; that they had no-aotienMol poe* 
try, whatever they pretended, becaus($ they loved none but upon, 
authority, and could not discover that the modem worid con tainecF 
hearts and imaginations as wUl as the anoieotr that thej^knew no* 
thmg about pamting, in some iastanoeB openly avowed thsir Qe»« 
tempt for it (which was betMying. at least one i a sa p ecky^ fbr 
delight); and finally, that they grudged every speaai of repotatioit^ 
out of th6 pale of their own pretensions ; afibcted Co see (^haps 
did see) no wit, elegance, or scholarship,, but in themselves;, and . 
whenever a personal pique stood in the wi^ of theis philanthnayhy^. 
were at little slow to indulge it, as the most ii^ohnant .of tbdr 
opponents. 

We know not in how many instances Mr Haalitt thought himsdf 
justified in coming to the^ condustons; Imr we are certain, that 
instances were not wiantu^: andtif we weze^s^iBppsed, as some Uti- 
litarians have been, to sacrifice, public^feelings to private, we could 
make out a case or two not a litde startling to the. nagocity of the 
school themselves. Thote who know to Nfhat we aUbde, wilt give 
us criedit for wandng. no common oppoBtunify of fevenga;^. but we' 
shall neither ttkm % (twless further, pi)ovoked,.as tiie cause coBiated' 
before the setting n^ of this paper) nor shall we hesitatft to oonfosft 
oorsdves, as for aa independent men can d<v aiut unworthy. lovenu 
of the agreeable can be allowed to be, feUow-advocates. ydtk tie 
holders of the greatest4uq>pineas principle. We: had the honour of , 
asserting the cause for many yean, after our vaguer fosbion^ befbva 
the soheol^ assumed its title, and inr the very, paper whioht we am 
new answefitig; and we > shaU nei»r cease to pride ouneker upoui 
having^ sat aft the table e£ the; venemble BenthaH^ (athis fbet in' 
spiritX and hearing him pleasantly oendade a sally agRiost- poeti^ 
with half a daaen- lines out of Virgil. 

We confess,, we think, thst Mr Hsditt^in the warmth o^hb^ 
zeal for the sjdrit against the Jettei^ went* too ftr in his dbjectiona 
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to the UtUitaiiaDs, supposing them even to have been the mecha- 
nical persons he pronounced them, and destitute of all sympathy^ 
but with the dry bones and skeleton of the social frame. We do 
not think that he was rifht in attributing to them that destitution ; 
but supposing for the sake of ailment that he was, we think it was 
erroneous in him to object to the working of their machinery, even 
upon his own shewing. It seems to us, that supposing a steam- 
engine could lay claim to a character for what it is not, he might 
as well have objected to what it could do, and to the obvious 
utility of steam-engines. We can even conceive, that such of the 
Utilitarians as are really what he took the whole body for (and 
doubtless there are such^ are of use to the system in the verv absence 
of the qualities he requu'ed ; and that in this, as in all other cases 
that are to work out any great good for mankind, a certun absorption 
of purpose, and exclusion of everything calculated to divert it, may 
be necessary to produce its greatest amount of good. What then ? 
We must not quarrel with a steam-engine, because it is not a sun- 
beam ; nor fell to take advantage of its workine> in order to further 
one's opportunities of enjoying the beam itself. When the steam- 
plough shall cultivate the fields for our children, they will have more 
leisure for their books and flowers. 

On the other hand, it must not be denied, especially to reasoners 
like Mr Hazlitt, whom wc are bound to suppose far-sighted in their 
reasoning, that even the gravest looking benefits may be over-done, 
and turn to ill ; that a system may lean too much one way, as it 
did with the Puritans, and crush what it meant to cherish. The 
greatest understanding of this age has said,' in contradiction to 
those who think mankind proner to the enjoyment of mere pleasure 
than action, that it is in the nature of things for men to study what 
they think most useful to them ; the common necessities of the 
hour demand it ; whereas delight is in danger of being forgotten, and 
requires perpetual advocates. And we confess, that in a high and 
renned sense, we agree with him. Nothing would sooner convince 
us of it, than the readiness of all men to listen to schemes of 
what they call profit and convenience, and the difficulty you have 
in making ^em turn the simplest beauties of nature to account. 
Earth is a garden, which men at present may be said hardly to 
know that they live in ; thev so crowci in streets and houses, occhpied 
with the merest first impulse of their being, like ants up and down 
an oak. 

It was thus Mr Hazlitt probably felt, though he did not exactly 
SBj it: andy indeed, we are sure that he felt so, from other 
thm£s that he did say, and from the zest with which he 
delisted to fetch out the utilUies of poetry and painting, pro- 
fessedly as such, and as rescuing the other utilities from grossness. 
A time of ease, undoubtedly, brings a desire for enjoyment; but it 
may not bring the right enjoyment itself, unless we cultivate the 
true sense of delight and utility together. The driest understand- 
ings are those which fidl into the grossest sensualities for refi*esh- 
ment, out of an ignorance of the refinements they have disdained 
to learn. They hasten to the mire and the trough, because they 
have not been taught to know the sweet fountain and the blossom. 

But whatever we may feel ourselves compelled to think of some 
of the Utilitarians, we are persuaded that the school at laive 
contains many men, as zealous for the true ends of utility as for the 
means ; and we are sure, that the greater the fiiendUness of the 
two schools with each odier, or the identification of them (if the 
Examiner so pleases) the better for both parties and for mankind. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves, nor do we desire it, that we 
belong to the school of the pleasurable, — ^whether the upper or 
lower school, compared with the other, it does not matter, provided 
each is zealous for a community of good objects, and the mterests 
of jthe many are preferred to those of the few : let us rather saji^ 
become the same thing. So zealous are we for delight, that we 
are among the very warmest advocates of utility; and so grateful 
are we accordingly to such men as Mr Bentham, that in reverence 
to him alone, if for nothing else, we would fain compose all jars 
with such as reverence him in common with us, — and touch his 
white hairs, if we could, with a lustre surpassing the roses of Ana- 
creon. 



ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 



Mr Tatler, 
Evert care has been taken to prevent the contamination of the 
Zoological Gardens by the admission of the poorer classes of society, 
yet I am sorry to inform you that the inhabitants of its various 
lodges do not appear by any means satisfied with the arrangements. 
The Members of the Society, far from adopting the plan proposed 
—I think, by MrLoudon— of admitting on the Sunday, at a reduced 
price, those persons whose dafly occupations would not allow of 
their visiting the Gardens any other day, — have set that day apart 
for themselves and firiends. On the other six days, no one is 
admitted without an order signed by one of the Members, yet-— 
will it be believed — ^although those persons who are so [provided, 
and who are able to afibrd a shilling for the gratification, are exclu- 
sively admitted, it is very evident that many of the animals would 
rather admit of their exclusion. I observed a few days ago, that 
many of them exhibited signs of discontent, for which the spectators 
knew not how to account; seeing that they were fed and admired 



all the day long. Bears growled, dogs snapped, and monkeys 
snarled, — no one knew why,— .for all the visitors are respectably 
dressed, had duly presentee! their tickets of ad!mission,andpaid their 
respective shillings, and the greater number were idlers who went 
there to rid themselves of time, of which they could make no better 
use. Wishing to learn what could have been the cause of so singu- 
lar a circumstance, I addressed myself to a starling in the aviary 
for information. He was at first unwilling to give me any explana- 
tion, fearing, as he said, that I should doubt his veracity; at last» 
he directed my attention to several youn^ men who were lounging 
about from one lodge to another, and desired me to observe them. 
I did so. They were amusing themselves by worrying the confined 
animals; pulling some by the ears, throwing nutshells at others, 
offering nuts, apples, &c., and snatching them away again ; exciting 
quarrels among them by offering food to one, and then giving it to 
another. Now although these youths were licensed visitors, and 
wore good broad-cloth cut in the newest fiishion, the starling assured 
me that the animals did not approve of their proceiedings; and 
indeed it did seem that the iron rails and chains were a more effi- 
cient protection for these sportive idlers, than their coats were. 
There were several boys present, who behaved with great propriety; 
which the starling attributed to the circumstanceofuieir not having 
completed their education. I recommended the bird to read his 
companions a lecture on their ingratitude in evincing any symptoms 
of dissatisfaction, when so much trouble had been tSkea to preserve 
them from the contamination of low company, and when- those very 
animals which appeared the most resentful — the dogs, bears, apes, 
monldes, &c. were even allowed to receive viators of their own 
specieis;— but the little fellow, turning up his beak in a contemp- 
tuous manner, replied, that he saw no ingratitude in the case, and 
that if he could but get a sight of his friend the Tatler, he was sure 
he would say the same, and, instead of passing censure upon the 
poor animals whose situation rendered them defenceless, he would 
propose that those young idlers should be made to share the labour, 
the superfluity of which now deprived himscdf and his companions 
of the sodet;^ of many persons better informed and better bred. 

I thought it due to brutality to inform you of the wish expressed 
by the o&nded bird. 

And remain, Mr Tatler, with the greatest respect. 

Your Constant Reader. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Itafy, a Poem, 



By Samuel Rogen, 8vo. pp. 284. Cadell. 
[Notice continued.] 
The length to which our first article has gone in to-day*s Number, 
obliges us to cut short what we had to say respecting the embellish- 
ments of this work. We cannot but notice, however, the exquisite 
engravings by Goodall, afler Turner, of the Lakes of Geneva and 
Como; the Great St Bernard (by Smith, after the same artist), with 
its black water amidst the snows ; the masterly sunplidty of St 
Mark's Place, by Titian, in which the procession seems to become 
a part of the square, and the Campanile (or whatever the tall struc- 
ture is) is made to look interminable, by the act of cutting it short 
at the top of the picture; Stothard's Dance in the Bower, at 
p. 196 ; his girl with the front face in a hat, among the group at the 
story of Jorasse ; and his delightful tournament at page 84, made 
as uniform as a Court could desire, and beautifully engraved. The 

very horses in their long cloths look as if they had their Court 
petticoats on. One of them, on the left, might be imagined puttii^ 
forth a conscious leg. 

We extract another story from this interesting volume, on the 
subject of Giovanni and Garzia de Medici, sons of Cosmo, whose 
statue on horseback still lords it in the great square at Florence : — 
DON GARZIA. * 

Among those awful forms, in olden time 

Assembled, and through manv an after-age 

Destined to stand as Genii of the Place 

\niere men must meet in Florence, may be seen 

His who first played the tyrant, dad in maU, 

But with his helmit ofP— in kingly state. 

Aloft he sits upon his horse of teus ; 

And they that read the legend underneath. 

Go and pronounce him happy.* Yet, metfaink^ ^, 

There is a chamber that, it walls could speak. 

Would turn their admiration into pity. 

Half of what passed, diedjwith hun ; but the rest. 

All he discovered when the fit was on. 

All that bv those who listened, could be gleaned 

From broken sentences and starts in sleep. 

Is told, and by an honest Chronicler.f 
Two oi his sons, Giovanni and Garzia, 

(The eldest had not seen his nineteenth summer) 

Went to the chase, but only one returned. 

Giovanni, when the huntsman blew his horn \ 




* Cosmo, the First Grand Duke. 
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O'er the last stag that started from the brake. 

And in the heather turned to stand at bay. 

Appeared not ; and at close of day was found 

Bathed in his innocent blood. Too well, alas, 

The trembling Cosmo guessed the deed, the doer ; 

And having caused the body to be borne 

In secret to that Chambeiv-at an hour 

When all slept sound, save she who bore them both. 

Who little thought of what was vet to come. 

And lived but to be told — he bade Garzia 

Arise and follow him. Holding in one hand 

A winking lamp, and in the other a key 

Massive and dungeon-like, thither he led ; 

And having entered in and looked at the door. 

The fkther fixed his eyes upon the son. 

And closely questioncii him. No change betrayed 

Or guilt or fear. Then Cosmo lifted up 

The bloody sheet " Look there I Look there ?" he cried. 

** Blood calls for blood — and from a father's hands ! 

Unless thyself will save him that sad office. 

What !" he exclaimed, when, shuddering at the sight. 

The boy breathed out, ** I stood but on my guard^' — 

•* Durst thou then blacken one who never wronged thee, 

¥rbo would not set liis feet upon a worm ? — 
Yes, thou must die, lest others fall by thee. 

And thou shonldst be the slayer of us all." 

Then from Garzia's belt he drew the blade, 

That fatal one which spilt his brother's blood ; 

And kneeling on the ground, " Great God," he cried, 

^ Grant me the strength to do an act of justice. 

Thou knowest what it costs me ; but, alas. 

How can I spare myself, sparing none else ? 

Grant me the strength, the will — and oh, forgive 

The sinful soul of a most wretched Son. 

*Tt8 a most wretched Father that implores it." 

Long on Garzia's neck he hung and wept. 

Long presumed him to his bosom tenderly ; 

And then, but while he held him by the arm. 

Thrusting him backward, turned away his face. 

And stabbed him to the heart. 

Well might a youth,t 

Studious of men, anxious to learn and Know, 

When in the train of some great embassy 

He came, a visitant, to Cosmo's court. 

Think on the past; and, as he wandered through 

The ample spaces of an ancient housej! 

Silent, deserted — stop awhile to dwell 

Upon two portrfdts there, drawn on the wall 

Together, as of two in bonds of love. 

Those of the unhappy brothers, and conclude 

From the sad looks of him who could have told 

The terrible truth.— Well might he heave a sigh 

For poor humanity, when he beheld 

That very Cosmo shaking o'er his fire. 

Drowsy and deaf and inarticulate. 

Wrapt in his night-gown, o'er a sick man's mess. 

In the last stage, death-struck and deadly pale ; 

His wife, another, not his Eleanor, 

At once his nurse and his interpreter. 



Ltttm M DffMnologw and fTttchcraft, addressed to J. G. Loch^ 
kuri^ Esq. By Sir fiKalier Scott, Bart. 12rao. pp. 402. Murray 
(l«th VoL of the Family Library). 

[Further Extract.] 

Cask of tob Lancashire Witches.— The celebrated case of 
the Lancashire witches, (whose name was, and will be, long remem- 
bewd, partly from Shadwell's play, but more from the mgenious 
and well-merited compliment to the beauty of the females of that 
province, which it was held to contain,) followed soon after. Whe- 
ther Ae first notice of this sorcery sprung from the idle head of a 
BOKbievous boy, is uncertain ; but there is no doubt that it was 
ipeedily caught up and ibstered for the purpose of gain. The ori- 
pml story ran thus : 

•• Time Lancaster trials were at two periods, the one in 1613, be- 
fore Sir Jama Altfaam and Sir Edward Bromley, Barons of Exche- 
ooer, when nineteen witches were tried at once at Lancaster, and 
aaodier of the name of Preston, at York. The report against 
these people is drawn up by Thomas Potts. An obliging corrw- 
pondent sent me a sight of a copy of this curious and rare book. 
The chief personagem the drama is Elizabeth Southam, a witch re- 
doubted under the name ofDembdike, an account of whom may 
be seen in Mr Roby's Antiquities of Lancaster, as well as a descrip- 
tioQ of Manikins' Tower, the witches' place of meeting. It appears 
that this remote county was ftiU of Popish recusants, travelling 
priests, and so forth; and some of their spells are given, in which 
the holy names and things alluded to form a strange contrast with 
dK purpose to which they were applied, as to secure a good brew- 
ii^ of ale or the like. The public imputed to the accused parties a 
lone train of murders, conspiracies, cnarms, mischances, bdlish and 
(famnable practices, * apparent,' says the editor, * on their own ex- 



aminations and confessions,' and, to speak the truth, visible nowhere 
else. Mother Dembdike had the good luck to die before convic- 
tion. Amonff other tales, we have one o£ two female devils, called 
Fancy and "Hb. It is remaricable that some of the unfortunate 
women endeavoured to transfer the guilt from themselves to others 
with whom they had old quarrels, which confessions were held good 
evidence against those who made them, and against the alleged accom* 
plice also. Several of the unhappy women were found Not Guilty, 
to the great displeasure of the ignorant people of the county. Such 
was the first edition of the Lancashire witcnes. In that which fol- 
lows, the accusation can be more clearly traced to the most villain- 
ous conspiracy. 

" About IG34, a boy called Edmund Uobinson, whose fitther, a 
very poor man, dwelt in Pendle Forest, the scene of the alleged 
witching, declared, that while gathering bailees (wild plums, perhaps) 
in one of the glades of the forest, he saw two greyhounds, which 
he imagined to belong to gentlemen in that neighbourhood. The 
boy reported that, seeing nobody following them, he proposed to 
have a course ; but though a hare was started, the dogs refused to 
run. On this, young Robinson was about to punish them with a 
switch, when one Dame Dickinson, a neighbour's wife, started up 
instead of the one greyhound ; a little boy instead of the other. 
The witness averred, that Mother Dickinson offered him money to 
conceal what he had seen, which he refused, saying * Nay, thou art 
a witch.' Apparently, she was determined he should have full evi- 
dence of the truth of what he said, for, like the Magician Queen 
in the Arabian Tales, she pulled out of her pocket a bridle, and 
shook it over the head of the boy who had so lately represented the 
other greyhound. He was directly changed into a horse ; Mother 
Dickinson mounted, and took Robinson before her. They then 
rode to a large house, or Bam, called Hourstoun, into which Ed- 
mund Robinson entered with others. He there saw six or seven 
persons pulling at halters, from which, as they pulled them, meat 
ready dressed came flying in quantities, together with lumps of but- 
ter, porringers of milk, and whatever else might, in the boy's fancy, 
complete a rustic feast. He declared, that while engaged in the 
charm, they made such ugly ^es, and looked so.fiendish, that he was 
fi^ghtened. There was more to the same purpose^as the boy's 
having seen one of these hags sitting half way up his father's chim- 
ney, and some such goodly matter. But it ended in near a score of 
persons being committed to prison ; and the consequence was, that 
young Robinson was carried from church to church in the neigh- 
bourhood, that he might recognise the faces of any persons he hud 
seen at the rendezvous of witches. Old Robinson, who had been 
an evidence against the former witches in 1613, went along with his 
son, and knew, doubtless, how to make his journey profitable ; and 
his son probably took care to recognise none who might make a 
handsome consideration. * This boy,' says Webster, * was brought 
into the church at Kildwick, a parish church, where I, being then 
curate there, was preaching at tne time, to look about him, which 
made some little disturbance for the time.' After prayers, Mr 
Webster sought and found the boy, and two very unlikely persons, 
who, says he, * did conduct him and manage the business ; I did 
desire some discourse with the boy in private, but that they utterly 
denied. In the presence of a great many people, I took the boy 
near me, and said, ' Good boy, tell me truly, and in earnest, didst 
thou hear and see such strange things of the motions of the witches, 
as many do report that thou didst relate, or did not some person 
teach thee to say such things of thyself?' But the two men did 
pluck the boy from me, and said he had been examined by two able 
justices of peace, and they never anked him such a question. To 
whom I replied, * The persons accused had the more wrong.' The 
boy afterwards acknowledged, in his more advanced years, that he 
was instructed and suborned to swear these things ag^nst the ac- 
cused persons, by his father and others, and was heard often to 
confess, that on the day which he pretended to see the said witches 
at the house, or bam, he was gathering plums in a neighbour's 
orchard.*' • 

• Webaler on Witchcraft, edition 1677, p. 278. 



ElctDora di Toledo. 
Tbe PalaEZO Vecchio. 



t De Thou. 
Cosmo had left it several years before. 



Marseillaise Hymn. — The copyright of this celebrated war- 
song has been for many days a subject of discussion in the Frendi 
courts of law. The author, M. Rou^ de Lisle, who is still alive, 
had assigned his right in it to Schlesii^r the music-seller, who has 
commenced proceedings against the other dealers, for piracy. Lite- 
raiT property is much better and longer preserved in France thwi 
in England. It will be somewhat extraordinary however, if at this 
late period the copyright shall be recognized in a song, which for 
the last 38 years has been regarded as public property.— [We respect 
the regard which the French have for literary property; but surely 
the music-seller will be pronounced to have had enough for his 
money. We may be allowed this opportunity of stating, that the 
number of the Tatler containing this noble composition has been 
reprinted, and is still on sale.] 

More Wonders.— An idea has lately been started in Paris 
which, if carried into effect, will doubtless be attended with many 
curious resulto. It consists in the establishment of lines of tele- 
graph all over the kingdom, which are to be open to the public in 
th3r individual communications with each other on the same foot- 
ing as the general post-office. It has been calculated that a short 
notification may thus be transmitted over a space equal to that from 
Liverpool to London in .'the course of fete minutes, at the \cry 
moderate expense of 20 francs.— 7>>wtf*. 
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CPIAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omoibui reboii, t qalbofdam idils— O14} Savino. 
Of all torts of thiiiKi>— end some others. 



" The HiiPiDS are Nbar.'* — What are the people to do in cities, 
suburhs, and winding roads, when the new steam-carriages arrive at 
their perfection ? A man in Piccadilly must hasten to cross the 
street, for fear of being run over by the carriage in Brompton. 

Naive Answtsr. — An Irishman being arraigned for felony, the 
clerk of the arraigns said, in his usual audible voice, — " How will 
you be tried ?" " By no one, an please your Lordship," said the 
prisoner.— Thotights on Laughter, 

Starting. — People going on a journey now-a^days, never " set 
out" as they used to do in the jog-trot days of our prose. They 
" start." A fat old ladyputs un at an inn, and next morning starts 
for Wolverhampton. The other day the Duke of Wellington, 
whose business it is to be unmoved on all occasions, started for the 
seat of Sir Robert Peel : and the new ambassador, Talleyrand, who 
was 80 infirm as to be lifted out of his vessel, carriage and all, starts 
for the metropolis. While the reader is perusing this paragraph, 
there are hundreds of people in the country, all in a state of abrupt 
agitation — starting. 

An Act op Charity. — At a benefit which was given one night 
at Madrid, for increasing the funds appropriated to the support of 
the hospitals, the play of Teresa of Austria was chosen for the occa- 
sion, which (says our authority) is without exception, the 
worst play of that worst of authors, Camella, Two young friends 
were in the pit, and at the close observed to one another, ** Well, 
how do you like the performance ?" " One act pleases me much." 
" Indeed! which, pray is that?" " The Act of charity?" 

A Good Actor. — The celebrated Talma was once present at a 
country theatre, where the character of Nero, in Racine's tragedy 
ofBritannicus, was represented by an actor who, though he was not 
blessed with any great share of talent, had been gift^ with a par- 
ticularly extensive stock of self-conceit, which he was not backward 
in manifesting, and, accordingly, at the end of the play, accosted 
Talma, and asked him what he thought of his pertormance. To 
which the tragedian coolly replied, " Why, I must acknowledge that 
you played the part to the life; for a tyrant is in every situa- 
tion an insupportable character, and your tyrant was particularly 
insupportable." 

Smokino along the Streets at Night-time.*— A fair correspon- 
dent complains to us of the practice of cigar and pipe-smoking in 
the streets. She says she can scarcely walk half a dozen yards, but 
she meets with as many gentlemen {>erpetrating their cigars, and 
killing a lady every time, with the violence of their fumigations. 
She odls upon us to help to abolish those people; and the gentle- 
men are hereby informed, that if they do not keep a proper distance 
from our correspondent, whenever they meet with her, they are 
abolished accordmgly. If any one seem to come too- close to her 
in future, it will be a phantom, or imagination of the former smoker, 
haunting the eye of her sensibility, upon the principles of optical 
delusion, mentioned in Sir Walter Scott*s book on Demonology. 
Meantime, the smokers have the lady's permission, and ours, to 
comfort their mustachios at a convenient distance ; the use of the 
cigar in the streets, in that case, presenting the appearance of some- 
thing warm and snug, especially in cold weather. 

A LADY'S NOTION OF VILLAGE LOVE. 

imitated from the FRENCH OF MADAME DESHOVLIERES. 

Love, which in courts is but a toy for spleen. 

Is a grave matter on the village green. 

The loving shepherd, laid upon the shelf. 

Acts like a proper swain, and hangs himself: 

The courtier sees his faithless fair another's. 

And mutters with a shrug, ** Well, I've two others." 



as we heartily approve of the beluitiour of the public towards her,. 
notwithstanding the lofly and superfhious mode in which she is 
accused of turning it to the confusion of her enemies. 

Mr Webster and Mrs Uumby made an excellent Hodge and 
Madge, though the former did not hit the true spirit of his song. 
He should have been more emphatic upon the •* teazing" which it 
sneers at,-^we mean upon the word itself; and not been in such 
haste to get through the song altogether. Farren agreeably sur- 
I prised us in Justice Woodcock, Clever as he is, we did not expect 
him to perform it so genially, especially afler what we recollected 
of the jovial old cut-and-corae-again style of Dowton, 

This Love in a Village is not in the pastoral manner of Mrs 
Brooke's Rosina, Town hands have been in it, and made a very 
different village from that of the fair romancer. It is upon the 
whole hewever good-natured and pleasant ; Master Hawthorn is an 
honest kind o(/era natura; and the squabbles of the Justice and 
his sister Deborah are no worse spite than keeps people in action, 
who have plenty to live upon, and nothuig to do. One longs 
occasionaly to kick Hodge ; and yet even he does not become so bad, 
when you see how Madge can set her arms a-kimbo.^ (^ 



Address spoken by Mr. Bartlet on Closing the Season of tbb 
English Opera Company, at the Adelphi Theatre. 
Ladies and Gsm-LBMBN, — Although our efforts this setsOQ have been^ in 
one sense, confined, I trust that our exertions will not be regtrded in that 
light : we have added one more grand opera, aamely, Mozart's great work of 
Don Juan, to the list of those which have before distinguished the character 
of the English Opera House ; and when the difficulties we have to contend 
with are considered, I trust I noay, without presuming too macb, lay cfauoi to 
some credit for the manner in which it has been brought forward. The prin- 
cipal difficulties we have bad to straggle with, have been the necettity of 
getting up every piece, old and new, with entirely new scenery, dresses, and 
decoration *, every species of property, every book and manuscript, and every 
sheet of music, having been destroyed by the awful calamity which reduced 
the English Opera House to ashes. The expenses attendant on these lequi- 
8itf>s, and (notwithstanding very liberal sacrifices on the part of the performers) 
that of keeping toeether in so small a theatre, a company which we trust, has 
not disgraced tbelfTorts of former years,^ have rendered the season, I lament 
to say, anj^thing but a prosperous one ; in fact, a heavy lesa has been added 
to that which the proprietor sustained in the total destruction of bis property 
io February last. Still, Ladies and Gentlemen, munificently supported as he 
has been by the patronage of some of the proudest names of the eouotry, and 
by the ready assisunce of many distinguished and sympathizing friends, the 
proprietor looks forward with cheerful confidence to the next season, when he 
trusu that we shall have to greet you in a new and commodious theatre, in the 
construction of which your comfort and accommodation have been, from the 
moment of the fire, the constant occupation of his thoughts. He promises you. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, a better though not a larger theatre than the last; and 
should the impediments which have arisen from the projected new street be 
removed, he thinks he can promise also, that the theatre shall be opened for 
your reception by the 1st or July in the ensuing year. And now, Ladiei and 
Gentlemen, nothing remains for me but to express, in the name of the pro- 
prietor, in my own, and io that of all the performers, out grateful aduiow- 
iedgmenu for the portion of patronage we have received ', and with most 
cordial good wishes respectfully bid you farewell. 

THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

HY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

Hatmarket. 
In noticing the appearance of Bliss Paton last night as the Rosetta 
o£Lave in a Fillage, we have nothing material to add to our former 
remarks. Her style was a little subdued by the nature of the cha- 
racter, probably by her own reflections, or the advice of friends : 
but we have still to complain that the mdody of what she sings 
the air — ^becomes tuidiscemible through her loitering and superfluous 
mode of treating it. Nobody, unacquainted with the air of How blest 
the maid whose bosem knows^ could have found any difierence in it from 
that of twenty others which she uses as vehieies for dbplay: and 
even Aat of ^Uan ffater, which got her the greatest applause 
because it was least ornamented, was little better. When she does 
not ornament overmuch, she loiters and conftises the meastwe 
The nnd air you never get, except in a duet, when she is fbrced to 
harmonise with another singer; and there is as little of it as possi- 
ble. In short, Miss Paton, does not sing airs, but variations. We 
have noticed the mistake so often, that we are tired of it, and shall 
gladly rest from the necessity of the ungracious task; the more so 



This Evening, the Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 

Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sing 

' Tyrant soon 1*11 burst thy Chains," " An old Man wouM be wooing.** 

Th*e celebrated Scena from ' The Maid of Judah,' " Fortune's Frowns/* 

And with Mr HoBN,the Duet of " Ah I Maiden fair." 

Marcellina, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

Count Ahnavivt, MrHORN^ Figaro^ Mr J. REEVE, 

Doctor Bartolo, Mr WJLUAMS, Fiorello, Mr COOKE, 

Basil, Mr HUCKELL, Argns, Mr BISHOP, 

Talbov, Mr V. WEBSTER, Officer, Mr GALLOT, 

'Notary, MrCOATES^ Algoazil, Mr LODGE 

After which, the Farce of 

THE SULTAN. 

Rozalana, Miss PATON, who will introduce 

'<0h ! No, we never mention Him^,'* and " Lo ! here the gentle Lark.** 

Elmira, MmASHTON^ Ismena, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

Solyman, Mr THOMPSON, Osmyn, Mr WEBSTER. 

To conclude with the Comedy of 

SPRING AND AUTUMN. 

Mrs Rattle, Mrs W. CUFFORD, Clam, Mis M. GLOVfitl, 

Mrs General Dartmouth, Mrs GLOVER. 

Sir Simon SUck, Mr W. FARREN, 

Major Osmond, Mr BRINDAL, John, Mr ROSS, 

Rattle, MrCOOPESU 



To-morrow, Ambition; or, Marie Mignot 
and *T would Puzzle a Conjuror. 
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A TREATISE ON DEVILS. 

Humbly submitted to those who require something more on the 
subject than is to be found in the late work upon Demonology, 

- and particularly to such of them as are zealous for the extirpa^ 
tion of unworthy notions of God and man.] 

It is much easier to conceive a good spirit than a bad one, not 
only because the latter is useless and his sufferings absurd (nature 
refusing to allow of suffering beyond a certain pitch, and no inflic- 
tioa of ill warranting or making reasonable a further and worse 
infliction, except for the good of all parties) but because malignity, 
which is a devil's characterestic, and which is understood to mean 
the love of injuring another for the injury's sake, is found, upon a 
<kie knowledge of evil and its causes, to be a thing altogether fictiti- 
ous and impossible. The worst of men does not injure another, 
because abstractedly he would do him a mischief but in order to 
get lid of some pressure of evil upon himself. Take the enrious 
nan^ the revengeful, the murderer for the sake of gain, or what 
seems worst of all, the murderer for the sake of murder, and tracing 
tliecausesof his offence with a humane aud a thoughtful eye, we 
sbaU find, that it b out of some imaginary disadvantage, some 
sense of infelicity or inequality, or some morbid want of excitement^ 
^ril^tening the poor inconsiderate wretch himself even more than 
he inghtena others, that induces him, under the nation or the im- 
ppiilseof procuring relief to his own desires, to thrust his evil upon 
the head of another. And the worse and more wicked we cpold 
8iip|>06e a creature to be^ the more (not to speak it profanely)would 
be his excuse ; because the more dreadful wo^ld be the diHuiv^ 
ta^ under which he hy, the more tormenting his infblicity, and the 
move grievous (if it could never be made smooth fbr him) his wrong. 
Pain, Ifte a heap of brambles, shows us our departure from a right 
path ; and melancholy it seems, that pain should be necessary, even 
supposing it to exist only in the younger period or first renewals of 
a world, afier some catastrophe interrupting its bliss, and before the 
new wilderness can be cleared ; but as all tvils are not so evil as 
we suppose them, ^o we know from all that we can know (and 
nothing gives us a right to pronounce further, especially in con- 
tumely of what is good) that the worst evils are fugitive, and the 
greatest crimes are mistakes. For all these reasons, (the world 
feeHng them more and more as it grows enlightened), diere comes 
up by degrees a suspicion, that it is better to say as little as possi- 
ble in a serious way, of such anomalies as devils : — ^in a little 
while people are allowed to doubt them ; then to laugh at them ; and 
finally^ except among the grossly ignorant or snper^tttilOtts^'Q^^II 
remain fit subjects for nothing but j$«t, and caricature, and the 
Yolnntary gravity of the black-lettered. 

As to those writers and others, who; continue to preach a doc- 
trine which they despise, out of a notion that the delusion is neces- 
sary to mankind, — that men are so wicked as to require terrors to 
keep them in awe, — and other lialf-reasonings of that sort, it is a 
great presumption in them, in the first place, to assume a privilege 
of exemption from those duties of veracity, to which they would 
itSan tie the redt of the world; and secondly, they harm their own 
natures by it, and maintain themselves in an ill opinion of the world 
in wiiich they take themselves to be the wisest persons. They rule 
it (as they tlunk) . by &lsehood, and yet are weak enough to 
lament, thsdL it n as bad and fiilse as it is, and a ** vale of tears." 
Kow the World is neither so bad nor so unhappy as many suppose 
it ; though assuredly there is sorrow enough in it to make us anxious 
to wipe the ^ears out of its eyes; but this is not to be done by the 
use of the very falsehood we lament, by adding to what is already 
evil in the woild^ — mdancholy and perplexing ideas of things beyond 
it, and all this at a time when, the delusion being discovered, the 
signal is given for its destruction. As men, let us think none of us 
eatemptfitmi the virtues and sincerity of men ; nor by taking our- 
selves for the gods of the fbohsh, imagine we must have devils to 
keep the peace for us. Truth will do very well without them, if we 



sufi*er it to take its course. Are we to suppose ourselves better and 
wiser than all which it may find out for us ? Who ha^ giy^ us the 
clue to discover thai? 

With regard to the existence of one supreme devil, or consdous 
and wilful Principle of Evil, (which has been doubted by the most 
orthodox, upon a due consideration of texts and Scripture*) it is 
not only contradictory to the received opinions respecting, the omoi* 
potence and beneficence of the Deity, but is a superfluity in com- 
mon reasoning ; for as it is a maxim in logic, that when anything 
can be accounted for on one principle, it need not have recourse to 
another, and as it ought equally to be a maxim in common sense tm 
chuse the more agreeable principle of the two, it is much better to 
refer the origin of evil to that inert and insensible part of matter, 
of which Plato speaks, and the hardness of which causes a difficulty 
in the working it, than to set up, for the amusement of sluggish 
imaginations, the terrors of feeble ones, and the poor views of the 
worldly, a gratuitous malignant spirit, equally absurd whether we 
consider the attributes of God, or the necessities of common reason* 
And herein the celebrated living writer, who is as delightful in fiction 
as he appears shallow in philosophy, and who has addresse4 a book 
to a little child in which he condescends to preach the hprrible doc- 
trine of hell tocments, ought, we think, to have a deep sense of Us 
shame and humiliation : for it is either a great weakness latum, or 
a great insincerity. He says, in the prefiice to one of his Novels^ 
with an escape of cunning brought upon him by thcf mortified vanity 
of a fjulure, that he will never go counter to public opinion ; or, to 
use bis own words, will never ** sail against the stream."f We 
need not si^ whether it is becoming in a man of genius to talk in 
this manner, for whatever reason ; but it is one thing not to sail 
against the stream, and another to go down with it in the company 
of the small-eraf^ of ignorance and hypocrisy. Ima^nation, how- 
ever, carries a blessing with it in its own desj^te; and the mi^c 
vessel, in this instance, while the captain is thinking of nothing kit 

* As ID the very word devii, which is a translation of the Testament, is 
assumed to be the roeantog of the Greek word diabolos, though the letteis 
signify ao accuser, and. admirably fit the passages in that pense. For 
tostance,— *' Be sober, be vigilant," says (he Apostle, " for your adversary 
bbe accuser walks about* seeking whom he may devour." What can be 
lietler than this con&tructioD, qr more natural i " ' 
infant community, bound to be on iheif good beh 
word be translated devil ? So in the lamous p 
king of Babylon is so oobly apostrophized under 
light-bringer, son of the rooroing» Why ^boald 
phecy of the devil, and the morning star be mad 
gi nary infernal being? It appears to us, that 
the subject, with the proper requisites of lemming 
settle the pretensions of this infernal personage 
the composer of such a work, and would do our utmost to second bis bene^ 
faction to mankind. 

t See tlie preface to the Abbot or Monastery,— wc forget which. It is 
where the writer give up his White Lady of Aveoel aa a faihini (a)« A 
favourite author of his might have taught him to hesitate before b^ thought 
fit to endanger the chanty and comfort of bis little piipU. The foUowiog is' 
Dean Sw{frs opinion of 

THE PAY OF JUDGMENT. 



With a whirl of thought oppress'd, 
I sunk from reverie to rest. 
An horrid vision seized my head, 
I saw the graves give up their dead ! 
Jove, arm'd with terrors, burst the 

skies. 
And thunder roars, aad lightmog 

flies! 
Amaz'd, confused, its fate unknown. 
The world stands trembling at bis 

throne ! 
While each palesinner hung bis head, 
Jove, nodding, shook -the heavens, 

and said. 
Offending race of human kind. 



By nature, reason, learning, blind. 
You, who, through' frailly, stepp'd 

aside ; 
And you who never fell through 

pride ; 
You who in differeit sects were 

shamm'd 
And come to see esirh other 4tntn'd 
(So some folk told you, but they knew . 
No more of Jove's designs than ypu;) 
l*he world's mad busiaeM now iso'er. 
And I resent tbeae pranks no more, 
/to such blockheada set my wit, 
/ damn such fooU I— ^o, go, yoat'rtf 



(a) The motto of Sir Walter's coat.of-arms is Watch We$l. Ooe seems 
to (lear the Scotch prudence of it speaking. This motto and the geneiova 
sentiment announced in the text reminds us of a sage in the mock, beiVMi 
poet,— 

Ch'era astuto, come veglio, 
E sapea secondar Tonda corrente. — Secchia Rapita. Canto 2. st. 14. 
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the fla^ he has hoisted in &vour of old prejudices, has a stock of 
humanities on board, that shall still benefit the world. 

It hardly need be observed, at this time of da^, that Milton's 
devil is no real devil, any more than his divinity is really divine. 
The divine things in "Paradise Lost," are the poetry and the 
humanity. As far as his devil partakes of these, the devil himself 
becomes divine ; and as far as his Deity wants them, we feel that 
nothing can be flatter or more ungodly. Milton laughed at the vul- 
gar idea of the devil, and disdained to degrade his tellen Archangel 
into boms and a tail. Had he delayed writing his poem some years 
longer, there is reason to believe that he would have disdained to 
degrade his Deity into " a school divine," and a sorry tyrant* or to 
think that spirits in a state of perfect bliss and virtue could fall.f 
Such a god is not the natural God of a great poet : and from some 
remarkable evidences, not only in his later works, but that trans- 
pired on the proving of his will, it appears certain that he retired 
more and more from the vulgarities that had been palmed upon his 
infancy, into the sacred recesses of his own thought, and found 
diere no longer an unworthy deity. . He had " edified" a chapel to 
himself;]: and the music of his own organ now ascended into a 
nobler sky, giving to his sightless eyeballs a right to look tranquil. 

No : the only genuine devil now extant is the proper old 
woman's devil, with horns and a tail, and he begins exceedingly 

** To pale his ineffectual fire." 
The old women themselves desert him. He loses his believers by 
wholesale ; is a very sorry and poor devil ; and people quote Bums, 
and wish him out of his durance. Formerly he was identified with 
Emperors and Archangels ; he was called the Prince of the Air ; 
he had all the spirits of the terrestrial world given him for subjects ; 
the whole Pagan mythology was turned over to him ; and when 
gods were forgotten, devils were made out of the fairies. He is now 
"himself, alone;*' deprived of his property, like Job; and sits 
amidst the ashes of his min, in shabby misery. He has lost even 
his power to joke, which was one of the ghastliest things about 
him. He no longer laughs and says Ho! ho! like another 
Henry the Eighth. He has nothing to say it for. If he is still 
black as a coal, with talons and saucer-eyes, he is also lean as a 
rake ; no longer fat, as when he used to have those delicious din- 
ners with the old wives, like a favoured methodist parson. His 
talons are of no use to him but to serve him like Job's ; and his 
saucer-eyes now, indeed, for the first time, 

*' Witness huge affliction and dismay," 
rolling about like a starved owl's in a trap, who has been caught 
there at noon-day. 

Formerly, he and his ministers were everywhere round about us, 
tempting us to ill, doin^ us all sorts of mischief,, and laughing at 
it» and now and then raising storms of wind and rain, and thunder 
and lightning Twhich, not having been to school, they did not 
know were gooa things for us.) The powers granted him were no 
less prodigious than odd. If you wished anything at the Devil, he 
took it. lie disputed possession of you with your good an^el; and 
a silly old woman, in whom indigestion confounded dreaming with 
waking, and who went flving on the wings of her head-vapours, 
had the power of making him a present of an immortal soul. What 
is more extraordinary, and shews us the danger of giving an inch 
of ground to assumptions and things unproved, is, that old 
women, both male and female, having much to do with education, 
they habituated some of the most exalted understandings to be- 
lieve in these rascalities of superstition, and we should infallibly 
have all believed in them to this day, had not the excess of the 
demand upon their credulity in some other matters, roused men of 
spirit and genius to vindicate the invaluable right of doubting and 
enquiring, some of them TLuther for one) being all the while 
fastened with the grossest cnains of superstition by the one hand, 
while they wrote against them triumphantly with the other. Let 
us be modest when we think of these things : but do not let us 
prove our modesty by adhering to errors upon which we have been 
enlightened. Let us reflect, father, upon how many pomts we may 
still be mistaken, and resolve to carry on the good work of im- 
provement in which those illustrious men set us so noble an 
example. 

We lay befbre our traders some amusing extracts from an old 
writer, both serious and comic, which will shew them what was 
thought of devils by tiie contemporaries of Shakspearc. Not that 
he believed in any ^uch nonsense, though he knew how to tum 

* '* And God the father turns ascbool-diviDe/'— Pops. 

t** What to me is more wonderful," says the author of Rohimon Crutoe, 
'• and which, I think, wilt be very ill accounted for, is,— How came seeds of 
crime to rise in the angelic nature, created in a state of perfect unspotted 
holiness 1 How was it first found in a place where no unclean thing can 
enter? How came ambition, pride, or envy, to generate there 1 Could there 
be offence where there was no crime ? Could untainted purity breed corrup- 
tion ? Could that nature contaminate and infect, which was always drink- 
ing in principles of perfection? 

" Happy it is to me that writing the history, not solving the difficulties of 
Satan's afifairSfismy province in this work ; that I am to relate fact, not nve 
reasons for it, or assien causes ; if it was otherwise, I should break off at 
this difficulty, for I acknowledge I do not see through it : neither do I think 
that the great Milton, after all his fine imaret and lofty excursions upon 
the subject, has left it one jot clearer than he found it." — Hitiory of the 
De9it, p. 41. edit. 1777. 

J«*A littelwyde 
The was an holy chappell edifyde.*'— Spenser. 



the poetical parts of it to account ; and in matters of speculation 
as well as practice, was doubtless the most undogmatical of men. 
He, and the other great poets of that time, were accused of being 
exceedingly sceptical, and there is evidence in them to shew, that, 
in a proper sense of the word, the opinion was tme. We do not 
make an exception of old Heywood, who was author of some 
beautiful simple dramas, and from whom the chief number of 
extracts are taken : for though a touching writer, he was little of a 
poet. He had great feeling, but no imagination; and it is not para- 
doxical to affirm, that if he had finer eyes for fiction, he would 
have seen farther into tmth. And so it is, vice versa, of the 
mechanical philosophers. But to the passages in question. The 
first is very ghastly, on account of the quiet &miliarity of shape, 
in which the alleged devil makes her entree. This is a great secret 
in horrid stories. 

'* In the easterae part of Russia," saith Hevwood, ** about 
harvest-time, a spirit was seen to walk at mid-day, like a sad 
mourning widow ; and whosoever she met, if they did not instantly 
fall on their knees to adore her, they could not part with her with- 
out a le2 or an arm broken, or some other as great a mischiefe." — 
Hierarcnie of Angeh, 

The chief of these noon-devils, according to the Rabbis, is a 
very singular personage. He has a head like that of a calf, with a 
horn shooting out of his forehead ; is all over ox's hair, full of 
eyes, and rolls along like a tub,* We shall take this opportunity 
of observing, that according to the Jews, all male devils have 
plenty of hair on their heads, while, on the contrary, female devils 
are bald. This is the reason, they say, why Boaz laid his hand 
on the head of Ruth. It was in order to assure himself that he 
had not a female devil in his chamber.f With us, the shock would 
be great, but we should certainly acquit the lady of enchantment. 
No Christian would say, "Eh, you little devil!** to a girl with a 
bald head. 

A STORY OUT OF NIDERIUS. 

" Niderhis telleth this story : — In the borders of the kingdom of 
Bohemia lieth a valley, in which divers nights together was heard 
clattering of armour, aud clamours of men, as two armies had met 
together in pitcht battel. Two knights that inhabited near unto this 
prodigious place, agreed to arm themselves, and discover the secrets 
of this invisible army. The night was appointed, and, accommodated 
at all assayes, they rode to the place, where they might descry two 
battels ready ordered for present skirmish ; they could easily distin- 
guish the colours, and pravant liveries of every company; but draw- 
ing neere, the one (whose courage began to relent) told the other 
that he had seene sufficient for ms part, and thought it good not to 
dally with such prodigies ; wherefore, further than he was, he would 
no^ P>, The other called him coward, and prickt on towards the 
armies, from one of which an horseman came forth, fought with 
him, and cut off his head. At which sight the other fled, and told 
the sight the next morning. A great confluence of people searching 
for the body, foimd it in one place and the head in imother ; but 
neither could discern the footing of horse or man ; pnly the print 
of bird's feet, and those in miry places." — HierarcMe of AngeU. 

This reminds us of the Tempter's Feast in Milton, which vanishes, 
'* With sound of harpies' wings and talons heard. " % 

Bird's and goat's feet were thought to be the unalterable accom- 
paniments of devils, and rendered the boldest pf them coy in their 
extremities. 

♦ Rbbnical Literature, Vol. 2. p. 118. t H- p« 104. 

X Paradise Regained. Book 2. v. 403. Warton observes upon this 

Cassage, *' that the sound of the wings ainditalons is much finer than if the 
arpies had been seen, because the imagination is left at work, and the sor- 
prise is greater than if they had been mentioned before." 

[To be cootioued]. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WrrH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Lelters on Demonology and fFitcltcra/t, addressed to J. G. Lock- 
hart, Esq. By Sir Ir alter Scott, Bart. 12mo. pp. 402. Murray 
(16th Vol. of the Family Library). 

[Concluding Notice.] 
Upon the whole we have been disappointed in this book. There 
b too much about the exploded doctrine of witchcraft, and too 
little on that of demonology. The word Demonology, in fact,* 
might as well have been left out, and the book entitled "Letters 
upon Ghosts and Witches." Now upon the subject of the belief in 
devils. Sir Walter might have brought into the market an abundance 
of matter equally curious and useful; and not have sailed so much 
against the stream either as he might have supposed, and as he 
vows he never will. Instead of doing his countrymen this service, 
however, he concludes his book with the following hit at the ten- 
dency to superstition, which he says is still discernible in this 
sceptical age: — 

" I cannot, in conscience, carry my opinion of my eoualrymen's 
good sense so far, as to exculpate them entirely from the chaige of 
credulity. Those who are disposed to look for them may, without 
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much trouble, see such manifest signs both of superstition and the 
dispoeition'to believe in its doctrines, as may render it no useless 
occupation to compare the follies of our Others with our own. The 
sailors have a proverb, that every man in his life-time must eat a 
peck of impurity; and it seems yet more clear that every generation 
of the human race must swallow a certain measure of nonsense. 
There remains hope, however, that the grosser faults of our ances- 
tors are now out of date; and that whatever folKes the present race 
may be suilty of, the sense of humanity is too universally spread to 
permit them to think of tormenting wretches till thev confess what 
is^mpossible, and then burning them for their pams.'^ — P. 402. 

We think it is; but we do not think that the hope comes with a 
good grace from a writer, who has been in the habit of exalting old 
times at the expense of the present, who does what he can to infix 
upon his little grandson (see ' Tales of a Grandfather*) the horrible 
and impious doctrine o( eternal punishment, and who in the book 
bsfbre us, comforts the efforts of mankind with such a passage as 
the following : — 

*^rhe melancholy truth, that * the human heart is deceitful above 
all wings, and desperately wicked,' is by nothing proved so strongly 
as by the imperfect sense displayed bv children of the sanctity of 
moral truth. Both the gentlemen and the mass of the neople, as 
they advance in years, learn to despise and avoid falsenood, the 
former out of pride and from a remaining feeling derived from the 
days of chivalry, that the character of a liar b a deadly stain on 
their honour; the other from some general reflexion upon the 
necessity of preserving a character for integrity in the course of life, 
and a sense of the'truth of the common adage, ' that honestv is the 
best policy.' But these are acquired habits of thinking. The child 
has no natural love of tnith, as is experienced by all who have the 
least.acquaintance with early youth. If they are charged with a fault, 
while they can hardly speak, the first words they stammer forth are 
a falsehood to excuse it. Nor is this all : the temptation of attract- 
ing attention, the pleasure of enjoying importance, the desire to 
escape from an unpleasing task, or accomplish a holiday, will at any 
time overcome the sentiment of truth, so weak is it within them. 
Hence thieves and housebreakers, from a surprisingly early period, 
find means of rendering children useful in their mystery; nor are 
such acolytes formed to evade justice with less dextenty than the 
more advanced rogues." — P. 215. 

We know not how this matter may be in Scotland; and, with 
regard to the deceitfulness of the heart and its being '* desperately 
wicked," it b one of those assertions which naturally tempt hearers 
of a less melancholy creed to b^ the gentleman will ** speak for 
himself" without implicating his neighbours. But the authoi; (we feel 
oarsdves bound to say it) b here betraying that imperfect and 
superficial tone of thinking, which is sure to make so extraordinary 
a coatiast with his powers as a narrator. The author speaks as if 
children were bound to understand morality as a science, or to come 
mto the world, like the famous scholar, with college caps on their 
heads. We have nothing to say further on thb matter; but we will 
undertake to affirm, on the most certain experience, that all chil- 
dren are not by nature liars, any more than gentlemen in ordinary, 
however they may resent the imputation of it, really despbe false- 
hood, while the ill example of expediency has corrupted them. 
Does Sir Walter recollect the little poem in Wordsworth, in which 
a child is taught by his father to lie ? This, we are persuaded, is 
the usual process with children, in some way or other. They tell 
the truth, till they are made to suffer for it, or to apprehend that 
they shall suS^t if they do not lie. At least (and generally speak- 
Dobody can be very intimate with many children) we have 
knoten several children, who we firmly believe never uttered a false- 
hood, till they were taught it by example or injudiciousness : and 
we believe the errors of mankind to result entirely from the same 
mistakes in teachers and exemplars, and not in any desperate wick- 
edness^ otherwbe the world would be a great deal worse than it b, 
and nations would be composed to. this day of none but the slaves 
and tyrants of the " good old times," instead of Frenchmen and 
those who have hope. 

THE WHITE LADY. 
In thb neglected mirror (the broad frame 
Of massy silver serves to testify 
That many a noble matron of the house 
Has sat before it) once, alas, was seen 
What led to many sorrows. From that time 
The bat came hither for a sleeping-place ; 
Aad he that cursed another in hb heart. 
Said, * Be thy dwelling through the day and night. 

Shunned like Coll' alto.' 'Twas in that old Pile, 

Which flanks the cliff* with its grey battlements 
Flung here and there, and, like an eagle's nest. 
Hangs in the Trevisan, that thus the Steward, 
Shaking hb locks, the few that Time had left, 
Addreraed me, as we entered what was called 
*My Lad/s Chamber.' On the walls, the chairs, 



Much yet remained of the rich tapestry ; 

Much of the adventures of Sir Launcelot 

In the green glades of some enchanted wood. 

The touet-table was of silver wrought, 

Florentine Art, when Florence was renowned ; 

A eay confusion of the elements. 

Dolphins and boys, and sheUs and fruits and flowers 

And from the ceiling, in hb gilded cage, ^ 

Hung a small bird of curious workmanship. 

That when hb Mistress bade, would unfold 

(So says the babbling Dame, Tradition, there) 

Hb emerald wings, and sing and sing again 

The song that pleased her. While I stood and looked, 

A gleam of day yet lingering in the West. 

The Steward went on. ' She had ('tb now long since) 

A ^ntle serving-maid, the fair Crbtine, 

Fau* as a lily, and as spotless too ; 

None so admired, beloved. They had grown up 

As play-fellows, and some there were, that sdd, 

Some that knew much, discoursing of Crbtine, 

* She b not what she seems.* When unrequired. 

She would steal forth ; her custom, her delight. 

To wander thro' and thro* an ancient grove 

Self-planted half-way down, losing herself 

Like one in love with sadness ; and her veil 

And vesture white, seen ever in that place. 

Ever as surely as the hours came round. 

Among those reverend trees, gave her below 

The name of The White Lady. But the day 

Is gone, and I delay thee. 

In that chair 
The countess, as it might be now, was sitting. 
Her gentle serving-maid, the fair Crbtine, 
Combing her golden hair ; and, through thb door 
The Count, her lord, was liastening, called away 
By letters of great urgency to Venice ; 
When in the glass she saw, as she believed, 
('Twas an illusion of the Evil Spirit — 
Some say he came, and crossed it at the time) 
A smile, a elance at parting, dven and answered. 
That turned her blood to gall. That very night 
The deed was done. That nicht, ere yet the moon 
Was up on Monte Calvo, and the wolf 
Baying, as still he does (oft b he heard. 
An hour and more by the old turret-clock). 
They led her forth, the unhappy lost Crbtine, 
Helping her down in her distress-^-to die, u 

No blood was spilt ; no instrum'ent of death 
Lurked — or stood forth, declaring its bad purpose ; 
Nor was a hair of her unblembhed head 
Hurt in that hour. Fresh as a flower just blown. 
And warm with life, her youthful pulses playing. 
She was walled up within the Castle-wall. 
The wall itself was hollowed secretly ; 
Then closed again, and done to line and rule. 
Wouldst then descend ?— 'Tb in a darksome vault 
Under the Chapel : and there nightly now. 
As in the narrow niche, when smooth and fair. 
And as though nothing had been done or thought. 
The stone-work rose before her, till the light 
Glimmered, and went — there, nightijr, at that hour 

iThou smil'st, and would it were an idle tale !) 
n her white veil and vesture white she stands 
Shuddering — her eyes uplided, and her hands 
Joined as in prayer ; then, like a Blessed Soul, 
Bursting the tomb, springs forward, and away 
Flies o'er the woods and mountains. Issiung forth, 
The hunter meets her in his hunting-track ; 
The shepherd on the heath, starting, exclaims 
(For still she bears the name she bore of old) 
• 'Tb the White Lady !' . Rogeris Italy 

DEATHS OF ELEONORA DI TOLEDO AND ISABELLE DE' 
MEDICI. 
Elconora di Toledo was stabbed at Caffeggiolo on the 11th of 
July 1576, by her husband Pietro de' Medici ; and on the 16th of 
the same month, Isabella de' Medici was strangled by hers, Paolo 
Giordano Orsini, at hb villa at Cerreto. They were at Florence, 
when they were sent for, each in her turn, Isabella under the pre- 
text of a hunting-party ; and each in her turn went to die. — Isabella 
was one of the most beautiful and accomplbhed women of the age. 
In the Latin, French, and Spanbh languages, she spoke not only 
with fluency, but elegance ; and in her own she excelled as an im- 
provisatrice, accompanying herself on the lute. On her arrival at 
dusk, Paolo presented her with two beautiful greyhounds, that she 
might make a trial of their speed in the morning ; and at supper was 
gay beyond measure. When he retired, he sent for her mto hb 
apartment ; and pressing her tenderly to hb bosom, slipped a cord 
round her neck. She was buried at Florence with great pomp ; 
but at her burial, 'says Varchi, the crime divulged itscR Her face 
was black on the bier. Eleonora appeare to have had a presentiment 
of her fate. She went when required ; but before she set out, took 
leave of her son, then a child ; weeping long and bitteriy over hun. 
—Note in Ragers^s Italy, 
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CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

Dc omnibus rclm*, et quibnsdani alils.— Old Saying. 
(Jf alUorti of thills,— iiH <o:n2 othsn. 

^ Medical Histrionics. — Physicians forbade patients to 'see Mrs 
Siddons in * Isabella,' but sent them to see Mrs Jordan in ' Little 
Pickle.' — Hawkins's Memoirs, 

Short and Curious Chapter in Montaignb. — " That the 
Profit of one Man is the Inconvenience of Another, — Demades the 
Athenian, condemned one of his city, whose trade it was to sell the 
necessaries for funeral ceremonies, upon pretence that he demanded 
unreasonable profit, and that that profit could not accrue to him, 
but by the death of a great number of people. A judgment that 
appears to be ill-grounded, forasmuch as no profit whatever could 
possibly be made, but at the expense of another; and that by the 
same rule he should condemn all manner of gain, of what kind 
soever. The merchant only thrives and grows rich by the pride, 
wantonness, and debauchery of youth; the husbandman, by the 

i)rice and scarcity of grain ; the architect, by the ruin of builaings ; 
awyers, and officers of justice, by suits and contentions of men ; 
nay, even the honor and office of divines are derived from our own 
death and vices ; a physician takes no pleasure in the health even 
of his friends, says the ancient comical Greek, nor a soldier in the 
peace of his country ; and so of the rest. And which is vet worse, 
let every one but dive into his own bosom, and he will find his 
private wishes spring, and his secret hopes grow up at another's 
expense. Upon which consideration it comes into my head, that 
nature does not in this swerve from her general polity ; for physi- 
cians hold, that the birth, nourishment, and increase of everythmg, 
is the corruption and dissolution of another. 

Nam quodcunque suis nintatum finibus exit, 
Conliiiuo hoc mors est illius, quod fuit ante. 
For what from its own confines cbanjjed doth pass^ 
Is straight the death of what befoie it was ! 
[The above is the whole substance, as Mr Hazlitt once told us, 
of Mandeville's "Fable of the Bees;" — ^with this difference how- 
ever, that Mandeville presupposes a vicious state of society, and 
says that if we will have great overgrown cities and false luxuries, 
we must have what tliey produce ; — which is a fine useful moral.] 

The Beautiful. — Men are so inclined to content themselves 
with what is commonest ; the spirit and the senses so easily grow 
dead to the impressions of the beautiful and perfect : that every one 
should study to nourish in his mind the faculty of feeling these things 
by everv method in his power. For no man can bear to be entire- 
ly depnved of'such enjoyments : it is only because they are not 
used to taste of what is excellent, that the^ener^ity of people 
take delight in silly and insipid things, provided they be new. For 
this reason, one ought every day at l^t to hear a little sonff, read 
a good poem, see a fine picture, and if it be possible to speak a few 
reasonable words. — Goethe* 

Supposed Wager. — Mr Steevens, the commentator on Shak- 
speare, relates that on one occasion he was in the pit at the Opera, 
when he saw a gentleman come in, and seat himself with great com- 
posure, notwithstanding the incongruities of his dress drew upon 
nim the eyes of all near enough to observe him. His hair was in 
the highest style of the evening fashion; his coat and^ waistcoat 
were fit for court; but the lower part of bis habiliments were 
adapted to horse exercise. When most likely to be gazed on, he 
tooK from his pocket a large clasp-knife: he opened it, wiped the 
blade on his knee, as any wood-cutter mi^ht have done, and then 
pulling out from another pocket a large piece of bread and another 
of cheese, he cut (tad eat them with the most immovable gravity. 

Black and White Devils. — How much more tormenting is the 
beauteous devil than the ugly one? The first I am always thinking 
of; the other comes seldom in my thoughts. The terrors of the 
ugly devil veir often diminishes upon consideration ; but the oppres- 
sions of the mir one become more intolerable every time she comes 
into my mind. . . Most certainly I have more to say to the charge of 
tJie fair one than can be objected to Satan or Beelzebub. We may 
believe they only|have a mind to torment, because they are tormented; 
if they endeavour to procure us misery, it is because they are in 
pain; they must be our companions in sufiering. But my white 
devil pahakes none of my wants. — Lard Peterborough to Lady 
J^olk. 

' Old Vknbtian GovBRKME>fT. — A Frenchmaia, of high tsnk, 
mrho had been robbed at Venice, and had complained, in conversa- 
tion, of the negligence of the Police, saying that they were vigilant 
only as spies on the stranger, was on his way back to the Terra 
Hrma, when his gondola stopped suddenly in the midst of the 
waves. He enquired the reason ; and his gondoliers pointed to a 
boat with a red flac, that had just made them a signal. It arrived ; 
and he was call^ on board. " You are the Prince de Craon ? 
Were you not robbed on Friday evening ? — I was. — Of what ? — Of 
five hundred ducats. — And where were they ? — In a green purse, — 
Do you suspect anybody? — I do, a servant. — Would you know 
him again ?— Certainly." The interrogator, with bis foot, turned 
aside an old cloak that lay there ; and the Prince beheld his purse 
in the hand of a dead man. '* Take it ; and remember that none 
set Uidr feet again in a country where they have presumed to doubt 
the wisdom of tlie Government." — Rogers's (tafy. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

1)Y THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



We intended to go to the play yesterday as usual, when we recol- 
lected that we had a birth-night to keep, and that those who do not 
keep birth-nights are not proper critics for Twelfth-Nights. So we 
performed our duty by violating it (a very pleasing mode) ; and 
the reader is here presented with no article, that he may see how 
qualified we are to write one. 

Miss Paton was to appear in two of her characters ; but we have 
spoken of them already. We shall be glad to meet with her at the 
winter theatres, in some part which shall suit her style of singing, 
and enable us to speak better of it. She ought to perform a queen, 
or some aspiring or wilful damsel who sings out of a sense of 
power, and flings about her notes, like money thrown to a crowd 

We are going to have much work, and much entertainment, at 
the winter theatres. On Friday, we see Mr Dowton and Mr 
LiSTON again; on Monday, Miss Fannt Kbmdlb, whom we hare 
never seen, and who is to be followed by Mr T. P. Cooks, and 
Black-Eyed Susan^ (personated, we are glad to observe, by our little 
friend of the pleasant smile, Harriett Cawse) ; and on the same 
evening Messrs Mathews and Yates re-open the Adelphi with 
''two new Burlettas, several new performers, and all the okl 
favourites." A king of Arragon (who seems to have bad odd, 
sensible tastes for a sovereign) said he loved ** old wine to drink, 
old wood to burn, old books to read, and old firiends to conyecse 
with." If he could have lived in these times, and been a phiy- 
goer, he would have added, and " favourite old actors to see." We 
find that we are apt enough to take a liking to new perfiMrmefB, 
provided they are young, agreeable, and female. The new men 
perplex us a little ; but we hail the old ones, Hke so many jovial 
kindred. 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

This Evening, (9lb time) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 

AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 

Adapted, from the French, l^ Mr Thomas Maybew, Student of Lincola'a 

Inu. 

[A lapse of about ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 

Marie Mignot, {Mignot's Niece J Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 

Marie Miynot, (Mignot's Daughter J Mrs ASHTON. 

Female Guests, Mesd. Covenev, Gallot, Johnson, Baructt, £. BameCt, 

Lodge, &c. 

Casirair King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinot r Marshal of France) - Mr THOMPSON. 

Lasrardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeau, Mr WILLIAMS, Gasloo, Mr BRINDAL, 

Mignot, (a CeUbrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 

Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barn&lt, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 

V, Webster, &c. 

After which (33rd time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 

SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 

Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 

Angelique, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

VonGroUus (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, 

Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 

Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 

TWOULD PUZZLE A CONJUROR. 

Berfha, Mrs T. HILL, . 

Peter, (Czar of Muscovy) Mr COOPER, 

Peter SUnmitx, Mr WEBSTER, 

Baron Von Clump, Mr THOMPSON, 

Count de Marville, Mr COVENEY, 

Van Dnnder, Mr J. REEVE, 

Admiral Varensloff, Mr W. JOHNSON, Van Block, Mr GALLOT. 

To-roonow, The Cabinet ; The Force of Nature ; and High Life Below 
Stairs. 



Published by Onwhtn (to whom all books, parcels, and covoiutiioatioQs 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street. Strand }foW by 
HcwARD, Wellinfjlon street, Waterloo Bridge ; J. Chappel, 98 Royal 
Exchange, and by all Bookseller? and Newsmen. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1830. 



A TREATISE ON DEVILS. 

(ConcludedO 
Thb followiDg iUostration, out of Heywood, of the promptitade 
«f fievfls-to avail themselves of any expression in their favour^ is 
one of the best stories about them we ever read. The reason is, 
tiiat it 18 domestic, and touches upon the affections. The peril of 
the innocent and unconscious child, in the hands of the swarthy 
visitocs, furmshes a striking picture of contrast. 

THE BLACK DINNER. 
^ In Silesia a nobleman having invited many guests to dinner, and 
prepared a liberal and costlv feast for their entertainment, when all 
things were in great forwardness, instead of his friends whom he ex- 
pected, he only received excuses from them that they could not 
keep his aj^pointment. Whereat the inviter b^ng hornbly vexed, 
broke out into these words, saying, ^ since all these men have thus 
fidled me, I wish that so many denls of hell would feast with me 
to di^, and eat up the victuals provided for them ;' and so in a 
gireat rage left the house, and went to church, where was that day a 
fennoo ; his attention to which having tooke away the greatest 
part of his choler, in the interim there arrived at his house a great 
troope of horsemen, very blatke, and of extraordinary aspect and 
stature: who al^hting in the Court, called to a groome to take 
their horses, and bade another servant run presently to his. master 
and tell him his guests were come. The servant amazed, runneth 
to church, and with that short: breath and little sense he had left, 
delivers to his master what had had happened. The lord calls to 
the preacher, and desiring him for that time to break off'his sermon, 
aadadnae faim by Jiis ^ostlv omwwiii, wliat washiest tm 4oe la bo 
strict aa exigent, hee persuades him^ that all his servants should 
with what tpeed-lhey can depart the house. In the meantime^ they, 
with the whole congregation, come within view of the "mansion: of 
which all fais servants, as well men as maids, h^ with ^%at affiriffht 
defivered themselves, and for haste foi^tten and left behind a 
yonng child, the nobleman's sonne, sleeping in)his cradle. By this 
the devils were revellixig in the dining chamber, makins a great 
DCMs^ as if they had saluted and welcomed one another; and 
looked through the casements, one with the head of a beare, ano- 
ther a wolfe, a third a cat, a fourth a tygre, &c., filling bowls and 
q^aSsim-as if they had drunke to the master of the house. By this 
tnne the nobleman sedng all his servants safe, began to remember 
his Sonne, and asked them ' what had become of the child ?' Those 
words were scarce spoke, when one of the divels had him in his 
anns, and shewed him out of the window. The good man of the 
house at this sight being almost without life, spying an old faithful 
MTFant of his, fetcht a .deep sighe, and said ; * O me, what shall 
become of the infant !* The servant, seeing his master in that sad 
extasie, replied, * Sir, by God's help I will enter the house, and 
fetch the childe out of the power of yon divels, or perish with hun." 
To wboiD the master said, ' God prosper thy attempt, and strengthen 
tfa^ in thy purpose.' Whereon having taken a blessing from the 
priflst, fae enters < the house, and 4:oming into the next room where 
ike (fiveis were thai rioting, he fell upon his knees, and commended 
kioiself to the protection of heaven. Then pressing in amongst 
then, be beheld them in their horrible shapes, some sitting, some 
walkn^ some standing. Then they all came about him at once, 
and asked him what businesse he faiad there ? He in a great sweat 
and agonie (yet resolved in his purpose) came to that spirit which 
beld the inmnt^ and said, ' In the name of God deliver this child 
to mee.' Who «iswered, ' No, but let thy master come and fetch 
him, who hath most interest in him.' The servant replied, * I am 
ecdie to do that office and service to which God hath called me, 
by wtne of whid^ and by his power, loe, I seise upon the innocent:' 
and snatching him from tne divell, took him in his arms, and carried 
him oat of the roome. At which they clamoured and called after, 
* Ho ibofa knav^ ho thou knave, leave the childe to us, or we will 
teare thee in pieces.' But he, unterrified with their diabolical 
menaces, brought away the infant and delivered it safe to the father. 
— After some few dales the spurits left the house, and the Lord re- 
oiteried ia^o his antient possession. In this discourse is to be 
oba ente d, with what famiHaritb these Familiar Spirits are ready to 
cavcv facMg ui¥ited." — Hierorchie ofAngdt, 

Chaucer has a plaasant story to similar purpose, which is too 
long to repeat : but we cannot lesist giving an Abstract. A sum- 
soner (a bailiff of • the ecclesiastical court) riding out on his voca* 
tisn, overtakes a yeoman under the trees, in a greea doak, also on 



horseback. He Hds him good morrow, and the yeoman asks him 
whether he means to go &r that day. 

'^ This sumner him answered, and said, * Nay : — 
Here, fast by, * quoth he^' is mine intent 
To riden, for to raisen up a rent 
That longeth to my lord his duety.' 
Ah ! art thou then a bailiff? quoth he, 
(He durst not, for very filth and shame, 
Say that he was a sumner, for the name,) 
Depar dietus! quoth this yeoman, ^ef brother. 
Thou art a bailiff and I'm another.' " 
The two horsemen get social, and the sumner asks ^e yeoman 
where he lives, in order that he may know how to find him. The 
yeoman, '' in soft speech," tdls him that he lives ^ fiir in.tlie north 
countree" (the supposed quarter of the devils) : and adds, that he 
hopes to see him there shortly, and will ghre him such directionsas 
he cannot possibly miss. 

Afler comparing notes, ^and agredng th^t it is idle to havie a con^- 
science, the sumnel*, who is very curious, requests 'to know his 
fellow's name. 

" This yeoman gan a little for to stnife ; 
' Brother,' quotn he, ' wilt thouthat 1 ^ee tell? 
/ am a fiend ; my dwelling is in hell : 
And here, ride I about tnv purchasing, 
To wot whether men wiUgive me rnij/thing? " 
•^JBenedicite!" criesthe sumner; "whatsay ye?"— Thefrigbfeiicd 
ohuvcb-dffioer Recovers himsdf, and after ^ome conversadon, tbc^ 
agree to stand-by aaa .another in their ^^alfings. The yeoman is to 
take whatever people give to him; the Sumner what he can ^; 
and if there is an overplus' on either sidq, they are to share it.] 

Thc^ come intoaiiown, where a carman is-swoaring athis horsas, 
for not getting on with a load of hay : 

" Heit «eot ! heit Brodk ! what, spare ye fbr the 4t6ties4 
The fiend (quoth he) you fetch, body and bones: 
The dcV'l have all, both horse, andqart, an4 hay * 
The suramoner wonders that his friend -dpes not take the man at 
his word, and seize on the team; but th^ de^ tells him that he 
does not mean what he says, as he will see l>reaeirtly. 

^ Thb rafter thwacketh his horse upon tbe croup. 
And they began to drawen and eo stoop, 
Heit now I (quoth fae) there-^e^s Cm4st von bless, 
And dl his bandy work; both more and less J 
Tl^tt was wdl twitch'd, mine owen Hard,* lx)y t 
I pray God save thy body, and Saint Eloy." 
•* There," said the devil, ** you see I** — The companions quit the 
town, and arrive at the hut of a poor widow^ against whom the 
summoner has a warrant. He agrees to compound the matter, if 
she will give him twdve*pence (a ^good sum ia those days) : <he 
poor woman protests that she could not raise such a stitai in the 
whole world : the summoner gets enra^d, says he will tdke away 
her •* new pan,*' and calls her names : upon which the woman gets 
angry in turn, and wishes him at the devU. 

** Unto the devil, rough and black of hue. 
Give I thy body, and my pan dso. 
And when the devil heard her cursen so 
Upon her knees, he sdd in this mann^re ; 
' Now, Mabily, mine owen mother dear; 
Is this your will in earnest that ve say ?* 

* The devil,' quoth she, * so fetch him ere the day/* ^ 
And pan and all, but he will him repent;,' 

* Nay, old stot, that is not mine iiitent,' 
Quoth this sumner, ' for to repenter me 
For anjTthing that I have had of thee : 

I would I had thy smock and e^ery cloth.' 

* Now. brother,' quoth the devil, ^be not wroth : . 
Thy body and this pan be mine by right. 

Thou sbalt with me to hdl^ yet to night, 

"\niere thou shall knowen of our privity j 

More than a master of divinity.' 

And with that word ithe foule fiend him heat : 

Body f^i(l 30fd he witli the devil went " 

♦ Lkrd, a name for a grey horse 
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The Devils formerly in request may be divided into ten classes : 
First, the old oracular Devil, or Devil Pagan, who took upon 
himself to be ApoUo or Jupiter, and is said to have occupied the 
shrines of those aeities; an opinion which good old Plutarch (who 
was in fact the Reverend Mr Plutarch, clei^man at Delphos) 
would have thought a blasphemy too horrible to be endured. 

Second, the Devil Vagabond, just mentioned, who went about 
seeking what he might devour, from a sumner down to a sauce-pan. 
He has since turned out to be a common shop-lifter or thief; that is, 
when he takes a saucepan ; when he takes a sumner, he is an apo- 
plexy. 

Third, the Possessing Devil or Devil of the Exorcist, who was 
fond of inhabiting peoples' bodies, and made himself famous among 
the nuns. This turned out to be the Chaplain. 

Fourth, the Amatory Devil, or Incubus, who partook of the 
nature of the second, and who, according to Chaucer, had disap- 
peared in his time, being displaced by the Friar; at which period 
perhaps the word Incubus was first rendered Incumbent. He is 
still clerical sometimes, but oftener a layman ; and may be seen 
haunting milliners apprentices down Regent street, in the likeness 
of a foolish youth ; or standing at a tavern door, sly and stupid, 
eyeing the women's ancles as they pass. He is also the Night- 
mare. 

Fifth, the Devil Grim, or General Devil, who appeared in a pro- 
per diabolical shape, or was at least black and swarthy, and often 
went in a company, as may be seen in the story of the Black Din- 
ner. He has totally disappeared. 

Sixth, the House Devil, or Devil Pranksome, with whom the 
Fairies were confounded. He was a minor kind of class the 
second, and contented himself with knocking and making a noise, 
displacing furniture, and making the good people *' know not what 
to think.*' He has been discovered to be a maid-servant. 

Seventh, the Wayside, or Out-of-Door Devil, also confounded 
with Fairies. He was a kind of Satyr. — ** They sit," quoth Burton, 
** by the high-way side, to give men falls, and make their horses 
stumble and start as they ride ^if you \vi\i believe the relation of 
that holy man Ketellus, in Nubngensis, that had an especiall grace 
to see devils.) ♦♦•••• If a man curse or spur his horse for 
stumbling, they do heartily rejoice at it ; with many such pretty 
feats."* 

Eighth, the Necromancers' or Astrologer's Devil, who came up 
when he wais called by art ; explained the mysteries of the universe ; 
was a great statesman ; and promised riches and power. Some of 
his tribe (to use the libellous language of those days) were 
** mighty Dukes" and ** Princes/', having brute heads, and riding on 
horseback.f 

Ninth, the Attendant Devil, or Familiar, who was of various 
degrees of rank ; from the accomplished imps that waited on Faus- 
tus and Agrippa, down to the cat of the old crone. See Goethe's 
and Marlow's tragedies, and the fFttch of Middleton. 

Tenth and last, the Devil Proper, or Devil himself, the Apollyon 
of John Bunyan. He was " the black man" of the nursery and 
the coal-hole ; and used to be called upon to take away children 
or swidlow them up.^ To his friends the witches he used to appear 
either as a sat3rr or sort of cleigyman, in black clothes, very reve- 
roid ; dressed as it were for the evening. But his proper establish- 
ment consisted of a tail with a sting to it, " horns on his head, fire 
in his mouth, eyes like a bason, &n^ like a dog, claws like a bear, 
a skin like a nigger^ and a voice roanng like a lion ; whereby (quoth 
R^;inald Scot), we start and are afraid when we hear one cry 
B0^A."§ A fincetious churchman being asked why the devil took 
such a strange liking to old women, quoted a passage, in which it 
had been said of him, that he ** loved to walk in dry places." Ano- 
ther wa^, undertaking to shew the people the devil himself " to the 
sarisiaction," as Swift terms it, ** or the beholders," held out to them 
an empty purse I A solider account of him has never been given. 



* An&tomieof Melaocholyiptrt 1, section 2. 
+ See Reginald Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft.— P. 229. 
! " Their first and principal king (which is of the power of the East) is 
called Baeltt who when he is conjured up» appeareth with three heads; the 
first like a toad, the second like a man, the third like a cat ; he speaketh with 
a hoarse voice. He maketh a man to go invisible : be hath under his obe^ 
dience and rule sixty and six legions of devils. 

" The first Dake under the power of the East is named Jgarts. He 
coroeth up mildly in the likeness of a fair old man" (there is something 
striking in this)'* riding upon a crocodile, and carrying a hawk on his fist. 
He has under him thirtv-one legions. 

'« Fal^ar, alias Malephar^ is a strong Duke, cometh forth in the shape 
of a lion and tht head tfa ildtf. He is very familiar with them to whom 
he maketh himself acquainted, till he hath brought them to the gallows; he 
ruleth ten le|;ions. 

" FwfuT u a great Earl, appearing as an Hart with a fiery tail. He lietb 
in everything. 

: (« ¥uTca$ is a Knight, and cometh forth in the rimilitude of a cruel man, 
with a long beard and hoary head. He titteth on a pale horse. 

^ Owmgin, is a great Marquess, and is seen in the form of a little horse. 

'* Another Marquesi is a liar and horse -stealer. Zepar^ ' a great Duke/ 
makes women incontinent and barren. Berilh is a * great and a terrible 
Dake,' and * also a liar.* " 

X According to the author of Malleus Maleficantm, and " the residue of 
that crew," says Scot, in sneaking of the etymology of the word devil, 
** Dia is Duo, and Bolus is Moreellus ; whereby they gather, that the devil 
eateih up a man, body and soul, at two morsels. A Discourse concernmg 
Devils and SpiriU.'^Bock T, Chap. 32. 

§ Discovery of Witchcraft.^P. 85. 



An Italian poet makes mention of a devil who dwelt in the 
smoke of roast meat.* 

Before the devil's existence was denied, people began to perceive 
that considerable doubts might be entertained as to the extent of 
his operations, and how ieur King James and others had a right to 
palm upon him the ofiences of their *' corrupted flesh.f " We speak 
m courts of law, of criminals bein^ ** moved and instigated by the 
devil ;" but nobody but a methodist doubts now-a-days, that the 
real instigators are folly and bad education, or povertv, or disease. 
The sight of injustice is also a great instigation. Whitfield, in his 
life, attributes his aberrations from virtue to the devil ; who watched 
for him, he said, and 'took his usual advantage:' — upon which 
Bishop Lavington observes, that the man was only excusmg himself 
at the devil's expense, and that Satan had reason to complain, 
and to look upon himself as an ill used gentleman. To be senous ; 
— why should we set up an imaginary malignant being to warm our 
mistakes and our anger with ; to learn how to hate and persecute 
in behalf of the very doctrines that protest against hatred and per- 
secution ; and to endanger a confusion in all our notions of justice, 
benevolence, and common sense ? Sterne, in his Tristram Shandy, 
has copied a form of excommunication once in use against thieves 
and malefactors, and by which their eyes, limbs, and every particle 
of them, body and soul, were damned for ever and ever in the name 
of all that was held sacred and good.f Dr Slop was employed to 




* For a thorough knowledge of devils and all that has been said of them, 
the curious reader may consult GtanviUe on Witches, Wierus De Prwtigiis 
Dasmonum, Stehelin's Rabbinical Literature, the Lives of the Saints, and 
above all, Reginald Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, the title of which 
ought to be given at large to do honour to the writer who could produce 
such a work at a period so early : for it was printed in 1584. But tlie 
sapient Scotch monarch had not then come to Loglani to encourage people 
to be as sottish and half-witted as himself. Scot's book is entitled *' Tbe 
Discovery of Witchcraft, — • proving that the compacts and conuacis of 
witches with devils and all infernal spirits or familiars are but erroneous 
novelties and imaginary conceptious, &c. Wherein likewise the unchristian 
practices and inhumane dealings of searchers and witcb-trycrs upon aged, 
melancholy, and superstitious people, in extorting confessions by terrors and 
tortures, and in devising false marks and symptoms, are notably detected ; 
and the knavery of jugglers, conjurors, charmers, soothsayers, figure -casters, 
&c. fully opened and decyphered; all which are very necessary to be known 
for the undeceivingdf judges, justices, and jurors, before they pass sentence 
upon poor, miserable, and ignorant people; who are frequently consigned, 
condemned, and executed for witches and wizards." It was avowedly to 
confute these " damnable opinions," as he calls them, that King James 
wrote his Demonologie. Reginald Scot was a learned and spirited English 
gentleman, one of tbe most worthy ^ of that title that ever existed, and ought 
to be held in eternal honour by those who feel interested in the cause of 
humanity. Think of a king putting forth the strength of his authority 
a midst bowing courtiers and churchmen, in order to retain a superstition by 
which it has been calculated that twenty thousand people were burnt in the 
course of one hundred andj\fty years $ and then figure to yourself this gal- 
lant English gentleman (whose book it is said was burnt by the hang* . 
man) disdaining in secret these attempts of the royal driveller, and look- 
ing forward to a time when his book would be quoted in favour of common 
sense and feeling, and with the gratitude of posteritjr. We should take care 
to bear the names of such men in golden preservation ; for it is sometimes 
the lot of tbe most precious labours to become obsolete and unremembered, 
by reason of the very good they have done us. We are Coo apt to fancy, 
that what is a common-place to us, was tbe same to our benefactors, 
Berni— Orlando Innamorato, Canto 51. st. 49. 

t Demonologie, Book 3. chap. 2. The King says, that those who deny 
the power of a devil, would likewise deny the power of God, if they could 
for shame ; that is to say, those who deny the existence of the worst contra- 
diction to good, must den^ the power of tbe good itself; for such is really hia 
argument. " Since a Divel," he says ** is the very contrarie opposite to 
God, there can be no better way to know God, than by the contrarie, as by 
the one's power (though a creature) to admire the power of the great Cre- 
ator t by the falsehood of the one to consider the truth of the other \ by the 
imustice of the one to consider the justice of the other : and by the cruelty 
of the one, to consider the merctfullnesse of the other : and so forth in all the 
rest of the essense of God, and qualities of the Divell." Id. Book 2. chap. 7 
What a contempt must Scot have felt for such logic as this! There is one 
point founded upon it that might have been granted to the King; viz: that 
by reading his book, you may know by contraries what a book ought to be. 

X A translation is to be found in Scot, who proceeds to make the follow- 
ing remark—-*' This terribe curse with Bell, Book, and Candle added there- 
unto, must needs work wonders: howbeit among thieves it is not much 
weighed, among wise and true men it is not well liked, to them that are 
robbed it bringeth ^mall relief t the Priest's stomach may well be eased, but ' 
the goods stoT'n will never the sooner be restorad. Hereby is bewrayed 
both the malice and folly of Popish Doctrin, whose unchariuble impiety it 
so impudently published and in such order uttered, as every sentence (if 
opportunity served) might be proved both heretical and diabolical. Bat I 
will answer this cruell answer with another cure far more auld and civil, 
performed by as honett a man as he that made the other, wber«of mentaoa 
was lately made. 

*' So it was that a certain Sir John, with some of his company, once went 
abroad a jetting and in a moonlight evening robbed a miller^s weir and stole 
all his eels. The poor miller made his moan to Sir John himself, who willed 
him to be quiet; for he would so curse the thief and all his confederatea, 
with Bell, Book, and Candle, that they should have small joy of their fish. 
And therefore the next Sunday, Sir John got him to the pulpit, with his sur- 
plice on his back and his stole about his neck, and prooouneed these follow- 
log in the audience of the people. 

All you that stole the miller's Eel^, 
Laudate Dominum de Ccelis t 
And all they that consented thereto, 
Benedicamus Domino. 
*' Lo (saith he) there is sauce for your eeles, my master." 
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lead it out loud; Uncle Toby whistled lillibuUero all the while in 
extacy of astonishment ; observing at one passage, ' our armies 
swore terribly in Flanders, but nothing to this :— ft)r my own part I 
CQold not beeur to treat and curse my dog so.' Dr Slop continues : 
-^May St John the Precursor, and St John the Baptist, and St 
Peter, and St Paul, and St Andrew and all other Christ's Apostles, 
cone him. Bfay the holy and worshipful company of martyrs and 
confessors, who by their holy works are found pleasing to Gk>d 
Almighty, curse him. May the holy choir of the Holy Virgin damn 
him. May all the saints who from the beginning of the world and 
ereriasting ases are found to be beloved of God, damn him. May 
he be damned wherever he be, whether in the house or stables, the 
garden or the field, or the highway, or in the path, or in the wood, 
or in the water, or in the church. May he be cursed in living, in 
dying. May he be cursed in all the faculties of his body. May he 
be cursed inwardly and outwardly. May he be cursed in the hair 
of his head. May he be cursed in his brains, and in his vertex' (That 
is a sad curse, quoth my father) ' in his temples and in his forehead, 
—in his ears, in his eyebrows, in his eyes, in his cheeks, in his jaw- 
bones, in his nostrils, in his arms, in his hands, in his fingers. 

" May he be damned in his mouth, in his breast, in his heart and 
purtenance ! down to the very stomach. 

" May he be cursed in all the joints and articulations of his mem- 
bers, (rom the top of his head, to the sole of his foot. May there 
be no soundness m him. 

"'M&y the son of the living Ood, with all the glory of his majesty.' 
(Here my uncle Tocy, throwing back his head, gave a monstrous 
kmg, loud, whew — w — tr, something betwixt the interjectional 
wbistle of bey-day I and the word itself) — ^ curse him,' continued 
Dr Slop, * and may heaven with all the powers which move therein, 
rise up a^inst him, curse and damn him, unless he repent, and 
make satisfaction. Amen. So be it, — so be it. Amen.' 

** • I declare,' <}uoth my uncle Toby, my, heart would not let mc 
tune the devil himself with so much bitterness. He is the father 
of curses, replied Dr Slop. So am not I, replied my uncle. But 
be is cursed, and damned already, to all eternity, replied Dr Slop. 
^ I AM SORRY FOB IT, quoth my uncle Toby. 
."Dr Slop drew up his mouth, and was just beginning to return 
ny uncle Toby the compliment of his xchu — w — w or interjectional 
whistle,— when the door hastily opening in the next chapter but 
one — put an end to the aflair." — TmtroM Shandy. Vol. 3, chap 2. 
But the a£&ir was not put an end to. It has flourished, and 
brougjit forth good fruit. When people were led to consider that 
Jews had organs and dimensions like themselves, thev first began 
not to loi^ them, dien they pitied them, and at last they did them 
histice. A similar process of reflection took place in behalf of 
birds and beasts : it was discovered that horses and dogs had limbs 
to be hurt, as well as ourselves ; and it is now doubted by some 
whether we ought to shut in a cage a winged animal, whose region 
tCfia% air. (By and by, we shall begin to have commiseration for 
-fish, and angers will cease to think themselves the humanest of 
men.) At length the devil himself was done justice to ; and noble- 
hearted Bums finally wished him out of his coal-hole. So 

Fare ye weel, auld nickie-ben : 

O wad ve tak a thought, an' men' ; 
Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 
Still hae a stake : 
Fm wae to think upon your den. 

E'en for your sake. 
Thk is better than writing letters to little children, with the doctrine 
of eternal punishment in them : — ^but Bums, inasmuch as he was a 
greater poet than Sir Walter, and a freer-minded man, was a more 
oniversu philosopher. 

We shsdl conclude this article with one reflection, which we con 
eeire to be not unimportant. If anything could be supposed trul^ 
Aabolical, it would be the existence of such a tribunal as the Inqui- 
sition. But there is nothing we ought more to euard a^nst, than 
conclusions of that sort ; because it is out of trie unwise part of 
the resentment of error, or what we conceive to be such, that by a 
aataral reaction error and bad passions are kept alive. If we do 
jnstioe to the devil himself, we must not deny it to the Inquisition ; 
■mI we have no hesitation in saving, that as we believe in the exis- 
tence of no such monster as the one, so we do not believe in the 
Mo nstro sity even of Inquisitors. Many of them were doubtless 
hard and unimaginative persons, who would have been obstinate or 
▼iolent under any circumstances, and therefore naturally became 
worse in a situation so little calculated to make them better ; but 
ocbers, we doubt not, were as good men and as a kind in the ordinary 

• nrse of humanity, as the mistaken identification of their 

I with God's will rendered them cruel and outrageous in their 
snt of heretics. 

fFe mw iee what U was that amid concert even such men into 
iif§m9wmi devUi ; and therefore let us be cautious how, in any way, 
we rdapse into their mistakes. 



Graivdmothbr's Criticism. — I remember old Lady Lucy Mey- 
fick'a being prevailed on to see a tragedy, for the sake of^ seemg 
Mn Siddons. We were curious to learn what impression had been 
oa her mind by that which so forcibly impressed that of the 
c. She admowledged the execution of the character yery fine, 
JVC not to be compared with what she remembered of former 
actors. ^ In short," she concluded, " I must say that, compared 
wkb Bfn Piitchard and Mrs Cibber, Mrs Siddons's grief is the 
gnef of a cheesemonger's wife." — Hawhhui'i Memoirs. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnibiu rebni, et qalbntdam alib.^-Ou> Satimo. 
Of til tortfof tbii«v-«idMiBeotlitn. 



CoNsciBNTious BsBR.— Persons licensed to sell ale were Ibnneriy 
compelled to take the sacrament. This we learn from Locke : see 
his second and third Letters on Toleration, 

New Kind of Grbbdiness. — I feel an avarice of social pleasure, 
which produces only mortification. I never see a town or city in a 
map, but I figure to myself many agreeable persons in it, with whom 
I could wish to be acquainted. — Shemtone. 

An Awkward Sum. — Ye sons of fortune ! you can calculate 
perfectly well upon other occasions. Calculate them, if you please, 
now many thousand creatures of your kind are obl^ed to live in 
poverty, that one of you may spend forty or fifty talents. — fFieiawPi 
Diogenes, 

Duty of the Stronger. — That the stronger is the lord of the 
weaker, is one of the most abominable positions, which ever came 
out of the brains of philosopher. The stronger is the natural pro- 
tector of the weaker, that is all. His strength does not gnre him 
an^ right, but imposes upon him one duty more. — nlelamTt 
Dtogemes, 

Favorite and Beautiful Sentiment op Spenser. 
Entire afiection hateth nicer hands. 

Faerie Queene. Book I. Canto viiu st 40, 
*- Love does loathe disdainfiil nicety. 

II. Canto iL st. 3. 
No service loathsome to a gentle kind. 

IV. Canto viiL st. 22. 

Tragedy and Old Aob. — Some one remarking on the infiro- 
quency of seeing very elderlv persons at a tragedy. Colonel H. 
shook his head, and said, ** They have probably seen too much of 
tragedy in reality." — Hawhins's Memoirs. 

Truth and Appearances. — ^I cannot (says a livelv actress in 
the German novel of Wilhelm Mdster) form a notion of statesman, 
except in periwigs ; and a periwig, wear it who will, always gives my 
fingers a spasmodic motion. I could like to pluck it off the vener- 
able gentleman, to skip up and down the room with it, and laugh at 
the bald head. — [Pennant the tourist is said to have had a propensity 
of this kind, which he indulged one day in Chester at the expence 
of a gentleman who was sitting next him at dinner. The gentleman 
rose to recover his vng, Pennant ran down stairs, and was pursued 
in the open street. They called this adventure his Tour in Chester.] 

The Devil in Paradise. — Mrs Paradise was remarkable for pos- 
sessing a mind and person totally at variance. Nothing could be 
more elegant or refined than her whole exterior ; her countenance 
was indeed unquiet, but her voice was gentle and her manner de- 
liberate. At the head of her table, with a large dinner party, per- 
ceiving that a plate before her was not quite clean, she beckoned 
the servant, and said to him in an audible whisper,—*' If you bring 
me a dirtv plate again, I will break your head with it !" At a 
practice of dancing at which her daughters were to bear a part, one 
of them not pleasing her in her penormance, she rose, came for- 
ward, and giving her a box on the ear that made her reel, she re» 
turned to her seat iu the most undisturbed silence. — Hawhins's 
Memoirs, 

A Cut abotb Trifles. — A young man at Brookes's, gouig to 
dissect a thigh, cut boldly across it, and sent his knife right through 
the ischiatic (the principal) nerve. Mr Brookes, who was looking 
on, exclaimea : — " Good God, sir, do you see what you have done r 
you have cut the nerve." — " Sir I" — '' You have cut through the 
ischiatic nerve!" — ** Oh sir, d ^n the minutiae.** 



MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 

FROM TUB FRENCH OF MASSON DB MORTILLIBRS.* 

Mariez vous. — J' aime k vivre gar9on. 
y aurais pourtant un part — Le del m'en garde ! 
Tout doux ! peut-etre il vou plaira. — Chanson ! 
Quinze ans. — Tant pis ! — Fille d'esprit — Bavarde I 
Sage. — Grimace ! — Et belle. — Autre danger ! 
Grand nom. — Orgueil I — Le coeur tendre. — Jalouse I 
Des talens. — Trop pour me (aire enrager ! 
Et par de Ik cent ndlle dcus. — J* Spouse. 

Tom, you should take a wife — Now love forbid I 
I. found you one last night. — ^The devil you did ! 
Softly; perhaps she'll please you. — Oh, of course! 
Hfteen. — Alarming ! — ^Witty. — Nay, that's worse! 
Discreet. — ^All shew ! — Handsome. — To lure the fellows ! 
High-bom. — Ay, haughty ! — Tender-hearted.— Jealous I 
Talents o'erflowing.— Ay, enough to sluice me ! 
And then, Tom, such a fortune ! — Introduce me. 

* From Anthologie Framfoiiet or Spedment qf tk^ Polity ^ tho 
Augustan Age <if France, and af the Bighteanih and Present Century, 
including SetecHansfram the most EminetU Living Poels* Just pobliibed. 
19mo. Treuttel and Wanz. 
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THE TATLER. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

IJY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Hayharkbt. 
We passed a pleasant hour last _ night in witnessing the perform- 
ance of Separation and Reparation ; so much so,, that we regretted 
* we had not done it before, for the chance of sending more persons 
to see it. It is one of those stories of a young married couple, 
estranged and reconciled, which are at once probable yet not very 
common, and put the audience into good humour with a mingled 
zest of novelty and domesticity, of pain threatened and pleasure 
foreseen. There is also, of necessity, a sprinkling of allusion to 
events, not the most ill-natured, nor (except to gross minds) the 
iqost unrefined, which, under the legitimate circumstances, the roost 
decorous are not sorry to contemplate ; ^nd we have observed on 
these occasions, that the old ladies relax more than usual in the 
boxes, and ready little fits of laughter prevail among the young ones. 
The piece (which we suppose is from the French) is sprightly 
throughout, the humour well sustained, and the situation never flag- 
ging. Theyoung husband, Baron Mulamour (Mr Cooper) — (we repeat 
this outline of the plot not so much for the information of our readers, 
who have probably most of them seen the piece, as to enjoy it over 
h^n with thiem)-— -the husband has made a hasty and secret match, 
with a lady inferior to him in rank (Miss MoRDAUNT);5is set 
against it, we did not very well see why, unless it was on account 
of the troubh q by her relations, and the coldness 

naturally shev r an indignant wife; travels, returns, 

is ordered to publicly by the Duke his Sovereign, 

and does so in obtaining an immediate separation. The 

Aunt, a bustlir (Mrs Glover") who hates the faithless 

man, but is verj le little Baron her grand-nephew, (for the 

parties have hi , jngages Fon Grotius, an old lawyer (Far- 

kbn) to assist in bringing about th^ Separation, all parties appearing 
to be equally agreed on that matter; and the lawyer is all zeal against 
the baron, who has ptfended his pride, and twigged his shins with a 
riding-whip, till he discovers by a letter from the Duke, that a 
patent of nobility, which he had looked for, will not be forthcoming 
unless he contrives to keep the married couple together. Upon his 
conscientious efibrts accordingly to this pun^ose, half the amuse- 
ment of the piece turns ; and Farren admirably represents him. We 
never, in particular, saw better soliloquizing thanFARREN's in this 
'diaracter. He contrives to make a confidant of the audience with- 
out going too much out of himself, and yet gives fervid and varied 
way to his humour too. His soliloquy over the Dublin letter is 
a master-piece. — Well : — the old lawyer sets about a task, very 
unusual, as he says, to one of his profession, that of peace-making; 
and very adroitly he performs it. He first pretends to each of the 
parties (who have gone pfter the wedding to two different parts of 
the house) that the other wishes to have a conference : a gallant 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Thi« Tlieatre, will re-open tOiitiorrowETening, when will be performed 
the Comedy of 

THE HYPOCRITE. 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 

Chariotle, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Young Lady Lambert, Mm ORGER, BeUy, Miw WILLMOTT. 

Doctor Caotweil, Mr DOWTON, 

Maw -worm, Mr LISTON, 

Sir Jolin Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 

Darnley, MrJ. VINING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 

Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES. 

God Satb tub Kino ! wiU b^ sung by the whole Comimny, preyioos to the 
commencemeni of the Comedy. 

Afler which, 

DEAF AS A POST. 

Sophy Waflon, MrsNEWCOMBE, 

Amy Templeton, Miks E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, 

Mrs Pttimpley, Mrs C. JONES. 

Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Templetop, Mr COOPER, 

Triatram Sappy, Mr LISTON, 

Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. 

Pre? ious to the Comedy, the Band will perform the Orerture to * Anacreon,' 

under the Soperiotendance of Mr H. H. Biihop. 

After the Comedy, Rossini's Overture to < Guillaume Tell.* 

To conclude with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

Elfirn, (Bride of Alphopso) Miss BYPELD, 

Prom the Tjieatre Royal, Cofcnt Garden. 

Fenella, (MasanieUo's Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 

Ihis, MiBs CHIKIN]', 

Fishermen's Wives, MissFAUCIT, MrsNEWCOMBE. Mrs BEDFORD. 

Masaniello, (li'Neapontan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Don Alphonso, Mr T.COOKE, " Pietro, MrBEDFORD, 

RuffinH, Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWAI»), 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selvj, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C.JONES, 

Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 

. Neapolitan Fi«|ieripeQi LasdronK Authpriiies of Naplei, Loitis, 

Ali9iidants, Pages, &o. &c. 

On Saturday^The Merry Wives of Windsor; and The Brigand. 



Colonel (Mr Brindal) is.made use of to rouse the secret afl^tions 
of the Baron by a little jealousy: and in fine, after a variety ef 
approximations and dedarings off, and an indignant 4i8mi8sal n*oiii 
his disappointed bride, the Baron^who loiters about the park, is 
ingeniously shot at by the game-keeper, under the pretence, of tak- 
ing him for a thief. The game-I^eeper is in the lawyer's interest, 
and iias put nothing but powder in his piece. The lady however is 
frightened at the noise, knowing her husband to be about the 
grounds ; tlic latter makes his appearance at her bed-room wiodow ; 
is dismissed again out of indignation at her treatment, is begged 
to stop out of fear for his life. The wife then confesses, ^at 
there is somebody else in the room who is very dear to her, 
and who is at this moment in her bed. *' How, Madam !*' cries 
the indignant husband. He rushes towards the bed, tears back (he 
curtains, and beholds his child. This is a pretty scene, and it is 
not spoiled by too much dwelling upon. The kisses which the 
Baron bestows on his child, are speedily transferred to its charming 
mother : the nunt suddenly comes in : the Baroness makes a pretty 
screen with her bndal petticoats : the aunt says she has heard a 
noise like the chirping of birds : the bold Baron repeats it, to her 
astonishment, by kissing his wife's hand behind ''the screen :'' he 
is at length discovered : the other parties come in to look for the 
thief; and everything is forgiven and made up. 

We have only to add, that all the peiforraers played their parts 
well ; that Mr Cooper, with his vigorous bearing, and his seH^ 
satisfied raps of boots with hb cane, could hardly be taken for the 
same man that had performed the part of old King Stanislaus ill 
the first piece (Marie Mignot) ; that Mr Brindai, though a Colonel, 
should not scrape the soles of his feet quite so often as he goes ; 
and that Miss Mordaunt looked very pretty and attractive in her 
riding-habit, — a new bridal dress, put on to match the nonchitlance 
of the bridegroom's great-coat and boots. A riding-habit is detest- 
able on a masculine woman, because it makes her look still more 
like a man ; but on a delicate female, and her only, there is a 
piquancy in it, from its serving to i<emind us the more, th at it is 
•mpossible for her to be of any sex but her own. 



Miss Paton. — In a number of the Courier, which happened to 
escape us, and which we did not see till this present writing, we 
are requested, with great courtesy, to state our reaspns for sympa- 
thising with the conduct of the London public towards this Ladj, 
If we sometimes miss the Courier, the Courier must have missed 
many numbers of ours, — reckoning (that is to say) the Chat oJT 
the Weeh as part of the series of this paper; for in tne publication 
under that title we gave the reasons in question; if we are not 
mistaken, more than once; corroborating them with some admirc|ble 
remarks by the theatrical critic in the New Monthly Magazine i 
to -whose pages we accordingly beg leave to refer our friendSy 
interrogator. 

THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 



This Evening, (20lh time) a Drama, in Two Acts^ called 

THE FORCE OF NATURE. 

Countess D'Harville, Mrs PAUCIT, Matilda. Mbs MORDAUNT, 

Philip. Mr VV. FARREN, . • 

Frederick, Mr COOPER, Count de Bcauvais. Mr VINING. 

Joseph, Mr COOK E, ServanU, Messrs Coates, V. WebsUr^ and B. Bawtt. 
After which, will be revived the Opera of 

THE CABINET. 

Floretta, Miss PATON, who will introduce, «' Tve been roaniinff,'* 

ConstauUa, MrsASHTON, Leonora, MifsTURPIN, 

Cnriosa, Mrs HUMBY, 

Bianca, MrsTAYLEURE, Crudelia, Mra T.HILL. 

Prince Orlando, (first Ume) Mr HORN, 

Count Curvoso, Mr WILU A ;VJ S, Lorenio, Mr HUCKEL, 

Peter, Mr W. FARREN, 

Marquis de Grand Chateau, Mr WEBSTER, Menikin, Mr ftOSS, 

Whimsiculo, Mr J. REEVE, 

First Falconer, Mr COOKE, Second Falconer, MrC. MORRIS^ 

Count Orlando's Attendants, Messrs COATES and BfSEiOP. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

HIGH IJFE BELOW STAIRS. 

Kittv, Mrs HUMBY, 
Lady Bab's Maid, MrsTAYLEURE, 
Lady Charlotte's Maid, Mrs T.HILL, 

Cooke, MrsCOVENEY, Chloe, Mr§W. JOHNSON'. 

Lovell, Mr COOPER, - 

Freemap, MrBRINDAL, Philip, Mr THOMPSON, 

Duke's Servant, Mr VINING, 

Sir Harry's Servant, Mr WEBSTER, Tom, MrCOVENEY, 

Coachman, Mr C. MORRIS, Kingston, MrBIGHOP. 

To-morrow, Speed the Plough ; A Roland for an Ojiyer ; ap4 /otm 9C 
Paris. ^ - 
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A DAILY JOURNAL 0¥ LITERATURE ATfiB TftE STA6te. 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 18S0. 



DR 10BK805, THE DEVIL, AND MR COBBETT. 
«<Tbi office of the JUgi^ and my tbop, are now it No^ 11 Bolt court, 
Fleet streeu It is carious that I %m now is the very boitse in wbich 
Old Dfesd-Devil, Dr Johosoo, lived and w^ote so maoj years I I bave 
been a long vhile wanting, to ^et it, on account of the cleanness, neatness, 
«Dd sHJlnesi of the court, and the nearness of the bouse tfi t^e Drintioff- 
ettiee; but until three days ago, I was not at all aware, tliat th^ melancholy 
noralbt ever lived in ^t. Thefe is a neat Coffee-house in the court, called 
'7^ Da JOHNSON V tti4 thodglt I cannot forgive the Doctor for having 
^rcn* w bis own person, an example to Htustrate the definition in his Dic- 
tieoarr, where, agvoit the word * Pensioner/ he puts * a slave of state;* 
tbo«gb I cannot Ck|>^ bin for tUs,, to see, •• I do, Arom ray window, his 
Maie put over a oottee-roon, with a view to attract custom to it, is very 
pleasiiig t bja o^sm, thus unsd, i* a m'aik of respect for his great mental 
eadowmenu and vast literary labours^ while his statue b St Paul's is only 
a meflMrial of bis having bcei^ < » skm ^f sMte! "--€^M«<<'« Hsgistt if 
^oM Saturday. 

We fike these self-references of Mr Cobbet^ wlien Us humani- 
tiet we upon bun« «Bd he has t good word to say for another. A 
pisee q( sympathy, from hint, in the more pleasant, inasmuch as he 
seens to think h to be his dnty to be full of antipathies (*' a good 
hater/' as Johnson called it) and to push them to the utmost. We 
tfaii^ he might relent a little durii^ this fine, promising weather in 
the political worid, and give us a few more of his *' primroses" and 
pleasant anecdotes. 

Dr Xohnaon was one of the last of our great men, who had rea- 
son, thlt>iighout Cfe, to ctuve the superstition inflicted upon hin^ in 
£Uhoo<L His mother, poor woman, when he was just tible to 
\fsm what she meant, was so eager to impress i;pon him the doc- 
Cmb of eternal punishment, diat she not. only made him get. out of 
Mi bed on purpose to infix it the more on his recollection, bat called 
tip {he msriaot to aid ^e calamity. Mr Cobbett therefore has jbpo 
much reason to call him *' Dr^-Devil $*' but our politician, iq 
proc^et&ig to say something to his advantage, mi^t have a4ded 
another good word for the ''melancholy moralist,'' since it was. into 
Kts houa^ in this very Bolt court, if we mistake not, that the Doe* 
toi^ w4to waa a kind-hearted man, notwithstanding the asperities of 
his temperament, acted the very tmusual Christian part, like a pro- 
per SaBMtrStan, cf bringing a poor g^ on his shotdders, whom he 
ftood deflfldtttte i^ ^t streets, ptltting he^ into his own bed, making 
her welL and sendii^ her home to her relations. 

in Bbtt court, Johnson w^te the Liveaof the Poet& He lived 
there from the year 1776 till he did. He had a garden tt> the house 
(Mr Cobbett, ivdio la hbrticnlttiral, should rMve it) whh stone seats 
m die door. Bosw^ tiesctibte a conversatioh he had with him 
daie daj^ when each t6<dc a seat in the open air, and the Doctor was 
* in a pJadd frame of miadj^ and talked away easily." 



THE READER: 

or, ipfriRrADnifo Kmucts vrom mbit books, 
OCCASIONAL cEtmansm* 



hdjf, P^em. Bff Sanmei Ro^m. With numerous THgnettes 
after Stothard and Turner. 8Vo. pp. 284. Cadell. 
[Fbal Notice.] 
Mr S t ol har aPs Gbl aiid Child, at p. 221, are very natural, espe- 
cidy the Girl; and in addition to what we have said of the land- 
acafei^£'om Bfr Tiux^ we must express our admiration at the 
■ioiinfiwn {Mtts with its parapet, at page 183. Man becomes ** a 
nay fitde thing,** as he traveb up sudi a place as jthat ; and yet 
te ia wtftt |re8ter, fiii' hb mind shoots foHh in all dh-ecdons, and 
aonnottnts uie lofti^t altitudes about him. 

m^e will oonchide our extracts firom Mr Rogefs, with the 
^ Adventure'* connected with this vignette. It was rdated to him 
by-as'CotiBt BtKsaeAo, va his castle at (^acigliaao,— the district once 
byAHosto. What fine names are these! Mr Rogers 
r^tor Hn^ bten iri a v^ Unviable conation for a traveller. 
iHaLajtaiGte £>r aB the beauties he met with, he could describe 
ii'ai^^ h» ft¥af> home ibr hia frienda and the public, aad ha 
ma wheaa ha lifced^ and could pay for whatever pleased him ; for in 



one sense he is a vety preposterous poet ; he is ricli. Vet he talks 
of his cares, and the weaiisomeness of life :— so little eomfort do 
the natures the roost 8usceptd)le of enjoyment rei^Bse in dw present 
unequal condition of society,-*doubtiess for that r6a9on. It is this 
apparent inability, in any class of men, to obtain happiness, which 
at once seems the most hopeless thing in the worl4 and yet is the 
very thing that will ultimately bring Aem to abetter diviskm of the 
means of it. 

Mr Rogers lias a prose story, called the Bag of Gold (but ids 
prose is not so good as his verse, and the story, though related of 
an Italian Uwyer, has been toki q£ an English one,—- the celebrated 
Chanceller Egerton. So we relate the 

ADVENTUltE OF A BANDIT. 

[The Count ia taken by the fiunous robber Ruscbni, aad carried 
by him among the hflls to wait fbr nUisoB. While left atone under 
the guard of a young Bandit, the latter t^^tAtlB to him liiik stoi^J 
Thou shnnk'st back, he said; 
Well mayst thou^ lying* as thou dost, so near 
A ruffian-— one for ever linked a^d bound 
To guilt and infamy. There was a time 
When he had not been deemed unworthy. 
When he had watched that planet to its setting. 
And dwdt with pleasiire on the meanest thm^ 
That Nature has given birth to. Kbw 'tis past. 

Vl^ouldst. thou mcyN more ? My stoiy is an okl one. 
I loved, was scorned ; I tnisted, was betrayed i 
And in my. anguish, my necessity. 
Met wifli the fiend* the tejn()ter^— in RusconL 

* MTfay thus ?* he cned, * Thou would be free and dtSftk not 
Come and assert thy birth-vight whMst thotf can^. 

A robber'd caye b. bett^ than a dungeon ; 
And^thitsel^ wht^tisitatth^wors^ . . 
What but a Wlequia*8 leap T, Xlim I had known,J 
Had served with, sul^ered with ; and oh the Walls 
C^ tlapna^ white the moon went down, I swofe 
AUsgianee on tts dagger . P o st tboa adr 
How I have kept my oath ? Thou shalt ba told^ 
Cost wlwt it may.— ^But grant me, I implore. 
Grant me a passport (o some distaot land, 
That I may nev^r, npver more be named. 
Thou wilt, I know thou wilt 

Two months ago 
When on a vine-yaid hill we lay concealed 
And scattered up aad down as we were wont, 
I heahl a damsel, singing to herself 
And soon espied her, coming all ajbae^ . 
In her first beauty. Up a. p!^ she came, 
Leafy and intricate, singing her sop^ 
A song of lov^ by snatches ; br^alung off 
If but a flower, an insect in the sun 
Pleased for an instant; then as caieleasly >^* 

The strain resuming, and* where'er she fftopt. 
Rising on dptoe undemi^th the bpughs 
To^luck a grape in very wantonn^as. 
Her look aijld mi^ and maiden-onuaneata 
Shewed gentle hirth; and st(G|> )nr st^, she caiaa. 
Nearer s^ nearer, to, the dr^idml snareut 
None else were by, her imuM^enee aad fl^iety 
Went to my heart ; and, star^ Mp» I breathody 

* Fly— for your life I* Alas she shneked, she fell ; 
And as I caught her Ming,, all rushed forth. 

* A wood-nymphf cried HusconL ' By the4ight. 
Lovely as Beba t Lay her in- the shade.* 

I heard him not. . I stood as in a tnanee. 

* What!' he exclaimed with a maU<90U9 sn^e^ I 

* Wouldst thou rebel ?' I did as he required. 

* Now bear her hence to the 'well-head below ; 
A few cold drops will animate thiiB marble. 
€k) ! 'Ks an office all will envy' thee ; 

But thfu hast earned it* As I staggered down, 

Unwilhng to surrender her sweet body ; 

Her golden hair dishevelled on aneok . . 

Of snow,. and her fair eyes closed as in sleep, , 

Frantic with love, with hate. Great God I 1 cried, 

(I had almost fo^tten how to-pray ; 

But there are moments when the courage comes) 
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' Why may I not, while yet — ^while yet I can, 
Helease her from a thraldom worse than death ? 
'Twas done as soon as said. 1 kissed her brow. 
And smote her with my dagger. A short cry 
She uttered, but she stirred not ; and to heaven 
Her gentle spirit fled. 'Twas where the path 
In its descent turned suddenly. No eye 
Observed me, tho' their steps were following fast. 
But soon a yell broke forth, and all at once 
Levelled their deadly aim. Then I had ceased 
To trouble or be troubled, and had now 
(Would I were there !) been slumbering in my grave. 
Had not Kusconi with a terrible shout 
Thrown himself in between us and exclaimed. 
Grasping my arm, * 'Tis bravely, nobly done ! 
Is it for deeds like these thou wear's t a sword ? 
Was this the business that thou cam'st upon ? 
Bat 'tis \aA first ofSsncBy and let it pass. 
Like the young tiger he has tasted blood, 
. . Amlmay do much hereafter. He can strike .^'"^~^'*\ 
Home to the hilt.' Then in an under-tone, iVy -A 

• Thus wouldst thou justify the pledge I gave, \ti .,; ^ j iA 
When in the eyes ot all 1 read distrust ? VV^\1. ^ 

For once,' and on his cheek, methought, I saw vjt^'j^ 
The blush of virtue, ' I will save thee Albert ; 
Again 1 oanoot.' 

£fe his tale was told* J 

As on the heath we lay, my ransom came ; 
And in six days, with no ungrateful mind, 
Albert was sailing on a quiet sea. 

Ijdemmrs of Madame du Barri, Second Volume (being the 29th 
VoL o£ Autobiography). 4 vols. 18mo. London 1830. 
In entering upon another volume of this work, it may be as well to 
observe, that the book-season is very dull just now, new publica- 
tions being neither numerous nor good ; so that if we see no reason 
at any time for quitting an entertaining production before we have 
well done with it, there is certainly none at present. Those who 
have not the Memoirs of Madame du Barri, will be glad of the 
extracts from a work, at once amusing and seasonable, — ^we mean 
politically 'as well as bibliopically seasonable, — seasonable in its 
reference to Bourbon times : and those who have read it, and are 
really fond of books (and such readers only do we look for) will 
not be sorry to look at it again in company. The next thing to 
enjoying a passage in a book for the first time, b the new gloss it 
receives in our seeing it enjoyed by another. 

Madame du Barri had a little n^gro servant, indulged and impu- 
dent, of the name of Zamor, who was made a present to her, all 
over gold and jewels, by the Due de Richelieu, and amused her 
with his tricks. He afterwards had a hand in conducting his 
thoughtless mistress to the scaffold; but at present he appears 
before us in fiurce. 

The Chanceux)b's Wig and tbs Cockcbafers. — '^ One day> 
(says Madame,} when I had invited some select friends to dinner, 
a superb pie was brought to table as a present, which the ungallant 
M. de Maupeou had had the politeness to send me in the morning. 
One of the company proceeded to cut it, when scarcely had he 
pierced the crust, tmui its perfidious contents proved to be an im- 
mense Eders, which spread humming and buzzing 
allove *amor, who had never before seen these 
insecti them all over the room, buzzing and hum- 
ming { id. The chase lasted a long time ; but at 
last t! :s, weary of carrying on the war, and mis- 
taking de Maupeou for an impregnable fortress, 
flew to ««».^ .^.»g^ ...^re. What did Zamor do, but run to the 
chancellor, snatch off his wig, and carrv it in triumph to a corner of 
the room with its colony of cockchafers, leaving us all to admire 
the bald head of the chief magistrate. I could willingly have en- 
joyed a heartv laugh at this scene, but, out of respect Iftr M. de 
IM&upeou, I reigned to be much displeased with Zamor, whom I 
desired one of the attendants to flo^ for his rudeness. However, 
the guests and the chancellor uniting m intreades that I would par- 
don him, I was obliged to allow my assumed anger to give way to 
their request, and the culprit received a pardon" 

The following is a striking rencontre. School-boys sometimes 
fancy, when they are ill-treated by their fellows, or lorded over by 
some inferior understanding, that they shall meet with opportunities 
in after-life of shaming the individual, and asserting their natural 
ascendancy. Such opportunities perhaps occur not a little often ; 
but the boy has become a man, with all a man's cares upon him, 
and feels only pleasure in seeing his younger days reflected upon 
him from the face that was once considered so painful. Madame 
du Barri had not suffered enough to arrive at this pitch of non- 
resentment, but slie behaves well in the business too. The girl 
Bridget behaves well also, after her fashion. 

*' The dismissal of Sophie from my service occasioned a vacancy 
in my household. Immediately her departure was known, I received 



numberless solicitations from all who heard of it. Three days 
afterwards, Henriette came to inform me that the wife of an attor- 
ney of Ch&telet solicited the honour of serving me in Sophie's stead ; 
that she was a well-looking and respectable person, and might very 
probably suit me. 

" * Will you see her, madam V continued Henriette. * She is 
recommended by the marchioness de Montmorency.' 
" * Willingly,* answered I ; * desire her to come m.' 
** Henriette left me and quickly returned, introducing the new can- 
ditate. 

"At the first glimpse I recognised Bridget Rupert, that haughty girl, 
who had been my early friend and companion at Saint Aure, but 
who found it impossible to continue her friendship and favour to a 
humble milliner's girl. The sight of her occasioned me a surprise 
by no means of a pleasing nature ; and the involuntary start I gave, 
evidently recalled me to her recollection. . In a moment her cheeks 
assumed the paleness of death, and her self-love seemed to suffer 
the most horrible torments at the light in which our rencontre 
mutually placed us. As soon as she could command herself suffi- 
ciently to speak, she cried, 

" * Ah ! madam, do I then appear in your presence ?'* 
** * Yes, ' replied I, ' before the poor and humble milliner to 
whom you so harshly refused your fnendship !' 

"'Fortune has well avenged you, madam,' said Bridget, in a 
melancholy tone ; ' and as I can easily imagine how unpleasant the 
sight of me must be, I will hasten to relieve you from it.' 

" These last words touched me, and restored me in a degree to 
my natural good temper. 

« < Bridget.' said I to her, * after the little affection you have ever 
manifested for me, it would be impossible as well as unwise to take 
you into my service ; but let me know in what way I can best pro- 
mote the interest of yourself and husband, and I pledge myself to 
accomplish it for you.' 

** * 1 thank you, madam,' answered she, resuming her accustomed 
haughtiness, 'I came to solicit a 'situation near the person'of the 
comtesse du Barri. Since that is refused me, I have nothii^ more 
to reouest.' 

- " * Be it as you please,' replied I. 
*' Bridget made me a low curtsey, and quitted the room." 

The Countess is reminded by this adventure of sending for ano- 
ther old acquaintance, the sister of her '* virgin love." She makes 
her a handsome present, and advances her family; but is wise 
enough in her new "dignities" not to see the virgin lover; — a 
discretion, which she does not always imitate. 

The war of Louis XV with his Parliaments is well known, and 
the good example was not forgotten by his descendants, whom it 
has at length ruined. We saw the other day a weak favourite, 
Polignac, heading the party that encouraged Charles X to his down- 
fall. We here see a courtesan commencing the good worlt,— fit 
head for so foolish a termination. 

" One evening that his majesty came to pay me his accustomed 
visit he appeared sad and dejected, nor could all my gaiety relax 
his features from their gloomy expression : at last, loosing all pa- 
tience, I exclaimed, 
" * Plague take the hateful causes of your majesty's bad spirits.' 
" This burst of petulance drew a smile firom the king, who 
replied, 

" * It is indeed evident that there exist many who have no greater 
delight than in disturbing my peace of mind, and I could almost 
fear that I have no friends left.' 

" ' Things have not reached that frightful extrenuty yet, sire,' 
answered I ; ' although it is but too certain that Fran^ee contains 
many unprincipled characters, whose sole aim is to driv^e yo« to 
desperate measures.' 

" * I shall never know peace,' resumed Louis XV, * so long as 
these accursed long robes preserve the power, the weakness, or 
credulity, my predecessors invested them with. Do you know 
anythino; of a memorial the chancellor left for me ?' 

" • 'Tis here, sire,' said I, drawing it from a porcelain vase ; * M. 
de Maupeou gave it me yesterday ; (I had, in fact, been its gimrdiaii 
for the last fortnight;) and, as he told me it contained very impor- 
tant facts, I have been attentively perusing it this morning ' 
" • And what do you think of it r' 

" * Me, sire ? I do not presume to understand affairs of state im- 
portance. All I can say is, that if the parliaments appeared to me 
so dangerous, they should not remain four and twenty hours in my 
service.' 

** '^Ah, my good countess, I dare not dismiss them so hastily ; 
they have the whole nation on their side, and their fall would in- 
volve me in fearful consequences.' 

" * Yet, sire,' rejoined I, 'their existence as a body involves you 
in dangers equally certain and terrible. Their attack upon M. 
d'Aguiilon is but the prelude to what they meditate against your 
majesty ; and if you] would remain in tranquillity, some decided blow 
must be struck. 

" ' Go on, go on,' exclaimed the king, traversing the chamber 
with hurried steps, ' do as others have done ; force roe to take aome 
imprudent step, which shall draw down upon my head the hatred 
ofallFrante.' ^j 

" * Sire,* cried I, * you mistake ; you are the object of universal 
love ; everything proves it ; but, unfortunately, you halve not made 
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yourself sufficiently an object of dread ; and your forbearance and 
unwearied clemency have given rise to the mistaken idea that you 
may be disobeyed with impunity. Were you but to burst like the 
thunderbolt on the parliament of Paris, the cowardly members 
of it would be thankful by any concessions to remove your just 
resentment : your glorious ancestor, Louis XIV, governed them 
with a whip and a scourge.* 

" * Yes, yes,* replied the king, smiling ; * he was always ready 
booted and spurred ; but then he was young and victorious,'*^whil8t 
1 am old and ' 

" Louis XV stopped, and his forehead was darkened with frowns. 

*• * Yes, sire,' interrupted I, 'you are old indeed; and one might 
even espy your grey locks, were they not concealed by the thick 
laurels of Fontenay.' 

" ' Ah ! but that is long since.' 

"* Not so long but that every one remembers it, as though it had 
occurred but yesterdav,' said L 

"'You are a sad flatterer,' exclaimed the king, while his fine 
countenance was lighted up with the pleasing recollection of his 
early prowess ; ' but,' added he, resuming his serious tone, ' do you 
really believe that an act of firmness and determination on my part 
would succeed ?' 

" ' Yes, sire, I am persuaded of it. You have been the kind in- 
dulgent father lon^ enough ; api)ear as the master, and profound 
silence will succeed the clamours which have wounded your regal 
ear.' 

" * Upon my word,' cried the king, rubbing his hands, ' I have a 
great inclination to follow your advbe : I do not see what 1 can 
do better.' 

** Just at this critical moment fortune brought both the chancel- 
lor and the due d'Aiguillon to my apartments. 

^^ Gentlemen,' said the king, m answer to their profound salu- 
tions, ' I have been conferring with my excellent fiiend here, and 
she has proposed to me some very decided measures ; ^nothing less 
dian to wage open war with the parliaments of Paris, and to destroy 
by the sole act of my will, the consequences they are pleased to 
provide for the termination of your affiur, M. d'AiguiUon.' " 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnlbos rebnii, et qnlbomlain ft]Iis^— Old Sating. 
Of »ll lortt of tbli^s^— and tome others. 



An Honest Doubt. — The learned, the judicious, the pious 
Boerhaave relates that he never saw a criminal dragged to execu- 
tion without asking himself, ** Who knows whether Ma man is not 
less culpable than I !" 

Oeave Anti-cumax, and pleasant Specimen of Loyal Ethics.— 
The city of Chester (says Clarendon, in his History qfthe Rebellion) 
was firm to tlie King, bv the virtue of the inhabitants, and interest 
the l^hop and cathedral-men. 

Another Anti-climax. — Wilson, in his Li/e of Jamee /, says 
that the Gunpowder Plot was discovered " by a light from heaven, 
and a letter from one of the conspirators." 

Political Sacrilege. — A public sale of favour and injustice fin 
the time of Gratian) was instituted both in the court and in the 
provinces, by the worthless delegates of his power, vehose merit it 
uau mmte sacrilege to question! — Gibfnm,] 

Lying Truth — A fellow swore in Court, that he left the prin- 
cipal witness in mich a condition, that if he continued in it but nalf- 
«»4»our longer, he must inevitably die. This was naturally understood 
<>f the desf^rate state of his disease; but the truth was, that he left 
him at a tavern, with a gallon of sack at his mouth, in the act of 
drinking. This fraud, which equals anything related by Cicero in 
bis OfiBces, lost the plaintiff his suit. See ^ographia Britannica, 
article Egert^i and Dlackstonei's Commentaries {Vol. IIL chap. 4.) 
where the autnor hints at the imposture. Sir Edward Coke 
Asserted, that the cause gained by it could not be reversed in a 
Court of Equity I — Granger. 

One Side of a Story. — There is somewhat very astonishing in 
the record of our most celebrated victories: I mean, the small 
number of the conquerors killed, .in proportion to the conquered. 
At Agincourt, it is said, were ten thousand, and fourteen thousand 
massacred. Livy's accounts of this sort are so astonishing, that 
one is apt to disbelieve the historian. All the explanation one can 
find ia^ that the gross slaughter is made, when one side takes to 
flight. — Shenstone. — [This amiable poet would have found great 
light thrown on the subject, could he have seen the bulletins pub- 
lished during the late wars, or read Bourrienne's Memoirs of Bona^ 
parte.] , . 

Royal Clemency. — ^Augustus's pardon of Cinna is the subject of 
j0iiie'0f>iCoroeiUc'8 tnigetMes. Louis XIV went to see it acted, the 
evening before the day appointed for the execution of the Chevalier 
^.i^oban^ and was so struck with the clemency of Augustus, that 
ht^ owac^ afterwards, if any one had asked a pardon for the Chevar 
lier, it would not have been in hb power to refiise it. But none 
durst tdce upon him to move in that manner, and the Chevalier 
perished.-«*-Intense tyranny, where a subject dares not petidon ! and 
U^neos of $oul, that must be pressed to {orffye {"^BhckwelTs 
Court of Augustus, 



"La PARisiENNB."-^The French -public certainly do things, in 
general, in the coolest manner possible. At the first representation 
q{ Jeanne h Folle, at the Od^n, there was, as usual, a great delay 
between the acts : the audience began to be tired, when chancing 
to espy M. Nourrit, the principal singer of the O^era, in one of the 
stalls of the Orchestra, they asked mm to sing his celebrated song 
**//« Parisienne," which he did with the greatest good-nature : they 
then found out another actor among the audience, and got him to 
recite a piece of verse, and thus beguiled the time until the curtain 
rose. — I\ew Monthlu Magazine fo^ October, — [How sensible, as well 
as ** cool," is this f we may add, how credible to all parties, and 
how amiable ! ^ We have promised the Parisienne to our readers, 
words and music ; and shall redeem our promise in the course of a 
few days.] 

A Hint to Legislators. — The Ephesians were equally noticed 
for their enthusiastic worship of Diana, and the profligacy of their 
maimers. — BlackweWs Court of Augustus, 

Living in the Future — An old man of the name of Guyot 
lived and died in the town of Marseilles ; hft amassed a lai^ge fortune 
by the most laborious industry, and the severest habits of absti- 
nence anfl privation. The populace pursued hkn, whenever he 
appeared, with hootings and execrations. In his will there were 
found the following words : — *' Having observed ft-om my infimcy 
that the poor of Marseilles are ill supplied with water, which can 
only be purchased at a great pricey I nave cheerfully laboured the 
whole ot my life to procure for them this ^reat blesslnf^ and I direct 
that the whole of my property shall be laid out in building an aque- 
duct for their use." — Thoughts on Laughter, 

Artifice and Intrepidity. — In the reign of Philip the First of 
France, William Count of PcMctiers divorced his wire with the in- 
tention of marrying another The bishop of Poic tiers thought it his 
duty to excommunicate him ; — he had began to pronounce the usual 
formula, when William, drawii^ his sword, exclaimed, '* Absolve 
me, or this minute shall be your l^st.*' The bishop with an artifice 
unworthy of his character, afiected to be alarmed, and hedged to be 
allowed a moment to consider of it. Of that moment ne availed 
himself to complete the fatal sentence :^then presenting his bosom 
to the Count, he said — ** Now strike, I am ready." The Count re- 
plied — ** I do not love you well enough to send you to Paradise.*' 
He banished him. — Fie PrivSe des Francau, 

A Mother's Eye. — A large crowd of people were hooting and 
laughing at a man who had done some act with which they were 
displeased — ^"Nay," said an aged woman, **he is somebody's 
bairn." Such are the different views which difl^rent spectators 
take of the same subject ; such is the feeling of maternal love, of 
which there is to me always an a0ecting image in Hogarth's fifth 
plate of Industry and'Idleness, where an aged woman clings with the 
fondness of hope not quite extinguished to her vice-hardened child, 
whom she is accompanying to we ship destined to bear him away 
from his native soil ; in whose shockmg face every trace of the 
human countenance seems obliterated, ami a brute beast's to be left 
instead, shocking and repulsive to all but her who watched. over it 
in its cradle before it was so sadly altered. — Charles Lamb, 

Dignity of Superstition. — In the year 1120, the bishop of 
Laon pronounced sentence of excommunication against the cater- 
pillars and field mice that did so much mischief to Uie harvest, 
will it be believed that in the reign of Francis the First, an advocate 
was appointed to plead the cause of these reptiles a^nst the farmers. 
Several examples might be cited, but we will speidc only of the sen- 
tence pronounced by Jean Milon, Official of Troyes in Champaigne, 
on the 9th of July 1516. '* The parties having been heard, in the 
cause of the inhabitants of Villerone, we admonish the caterpillars 
to withdraw within six days ; and, in case of default, we declare them 
cursed and excommunicated." (Parties ouies, faisant droit sur la 
requite des habitans de Villerone, admonestons les chenilles de se 
retirer dans six jours, et k faute de ce faire, les declarons maudite et 
excommuni^.) — Vie Priv^e des Franqais. 



THE ABBE AND HIS VALET. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF MAROT. 

Monsieur I'Abbe et Monsieur son valet * 
Sont fidts ^ux touR deux comme de cire : 
L'un est grand fol, I'autre petit folet : 
L'un veut railler, I'autre gaudir et rire : 
L'un boit du bon, Tautre ne boit du pire : 
Mais un debat au soir entre eux s'esmeut. 
Car Maistre Abb^ toute la nuit ne veut 
Estre san vin, que sans secours ne meure : 
Et son valet jamais dormir ne pent, 
Tandis qu'au pot une goutte en demeure. 

Monsieur the Abb^ and Monsieur his valet. 
Suit one another like straws in a pallet : 
One's a whole fool, and t'other*s a half; 
One must be raUyii^, t'other must laugh ; 
One must have good winc^ t'other bates bad. 
And yet t'other morning, they quarrelled like mad ; 
For Monsieur the Abb^, in bed as he lies. 
Must have his wine by him, or surely he dies ; 
While Monsieur hb valet can sleep not a wink. 
As long as he knows there's a drop left to drink. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

IIY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

■ Haykarket. 

Mas Paton appeared last night in the part of Fhretta in the 
Cabinet. It suits her better than any we have yet seen her in, 
because there is nothing in the character to hinder her firom doing 
what she pleases with the crotchets. Z FUretta is a chambermaidy 
with as little sense or sensibility as need be. She has nothing but ani- 
mal spirits, and not too much of those to put any great talent in requi- 
sition for their display; so that she may flourish away or not as she 
fikes, and "M^m Paton flourished accordingly with great eSBdCty and no 
harm done. We take this opportunity however of drawing a distinction 
between the inability toexhn)it feeling on the stage, and the absence of 
it in real life. Miss Paton has not conciliated some of her best friends 
by her stage manners; but this may have been owing to an injudicious 
sense of her pofiition» and not to the abstract want of feeling. She 
may have aeosibility enough, for anydnng we know to the contrary, 
to render her an object of great interest to her friends, and to 
make th^ r^gcet that anything should subject her to a sus- 
picion of the reverse; and we again repeat, that it Is very 
painful to us to discover any defect ia her singing, that it 
would be unylPMimt to a woman of sensibility to be chaiged 
wM. But when actors or actresses are important enough to have 
the truth told of them, the common good of the stage demands, 
that what we think, we shojuld say. In the intelligent and agree- 
ably work lately published, entilied ^Bernard's Retrospections 
of the Stage,^ we were surprised to find the celebrated Mrs In ch- 
BAU» -spoken o^ as not being clever. She was one of the clever- 
est women the country has produced, handsome withal, and we 
wjn swear, not deficient in sensibility. Her novels are full of it. 
But Mr Bernard means, we pvesume^ that she was not clever 
on the stage. That may be easily enough imagraed. Otwat and 
Shakspbabx are said to have been poor actors, perhaps out of an 
excessive seaae of what was proper to be done, and the consequent 
fear of not doing it. In Uke manner, an actress may exhibit little 
or no sensibility on the stage, and possess an abundance of it in 
private. We aasume ootl^ one way or the other : we have no 
desire to trench upon matters that do not belong to ns: but 
we htne a desire not to be thought ill-natured In our sincerity, 
fiflpeoallf towanb a woman^: and if AGss Paton has vexed us a 
fittle bv not appearing to fiice objection quite as gendy or 
graoefiilly ai we coold have wished, we are bound to say, that it 

theatre royal, drury lane. 

TMi Bvtniaf* <k« Comedy of 

THE HYPOCRITE. 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 

Charlotte, Min MORDAUNT, 

YaingL#dyUnhert, MrtOBGER, Betty, MiuWILLMOTT* 

Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, 

Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, 

Mr Mm Laariiert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 

Ikvaliff, Mt J. VmiNO, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 

Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipeteff, Mr C. JONES. 

•oa 8avb vbb Kino ! wiH be sooir by the whole Compaoy, previous to the 

I of the Comedy. 



After which, 

DEAF AS A POST. 

Sophy Waltoo. Mrs NEWCOMBE^ 

Amy TtepleM, lliia E. ABSOLOK, Sally Ma^, Mn ORGER, 

^^ Mia V«Mipl^, Mte C. JONES. 

Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Templetoa, Mr COOEPR, 

Ti'pietram Sappy, Mr LISTON, 

Oupper, Mr HUGHES, Oallap, Mr SALTER. 

Pnvions to the Comedy, Iha 9mA will perfbna the Oveitare to * Anacreon,' 

vader the Saperiataadaaoe of Mr H. R. Bbhop. 

After the Comedy, Rossiai'e Ofwrtnra to • GniUanme Tell.' 

To eonelade with tba Oraad Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

Elvifa, (Bride of Alphoaeo) Mist BYFELD, 

From (be Theatre Royal, Coveat Gardea. 

Feaella, (MaiaDiello's Sitter) Mra W. BARRYMORB, 

Inis, MiseCHIKINI, 

r»bermea'i Wives, MimFAUCIT^ MreNEWCOMBB. Mrs BEDFORD. 

Masaaiello, (aHa^^litaaFiehermao) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Daa Alphoaeo, Mr T. COOKE, Pieda, Mr BEDFORD, 

RaflBo, Mr BLAND, Loraaso, Mr HOWARD, 

Moraao, Mr YARNCHiD, Selva, (Ofleeff of the Vieeroy) Mr C.JONES, 

QMamMoaev* MrFBNTON^ 

Naapofitaa Fitbermep, Laaa(rv»ai» AatheritiesofNaiUeSft Lsr4^ 

Atleadaatf, Pages, &c,&c. 

Oa Saturday, Thf Blerry Wives of WMaor ; aad The Brigaad. 



may have been entirely owing to a nistoke in her judgment, and 
that the os^y time we emar hnrd ber manner in private spoken o^ 
the account was to' her credit. 

Last night she introdaced, with gmt applanse, the wag of l^ve 
been Roaming^, She is not ao good an •ctresa as Madame 8toracs, 
who first mppeared in this part; hut she is a more femnune looking 
woman, ana nas a voice to which the other's was iSsoord. Sto- 
BACE sang, as if she was making a mottcal- instnanailt of a comb 
wrapped up in paper. 

We can say httle for the other performers, except Mrs HtniBT 
in Cmiom, She makes a pleasant vixen ;— eelf4mportattt enough 
to be half in earnest, but too handsome to be disagreeable enough 
for the remainder. Farren is so clever, that his failures are better 
than the success of many; but we remember Mukden in the 
old sailor, and there was a cosiness and constant fervour about 
MuNDBN that made him a better sailor Uian Farrbit. He seemed 
as if he would enjoy his hammock better, — have a greater 
relish for whatever comfort came in his way. He was fdso a 
better singer. In short, he was the orighud performer of 
the part; and an actor, however .good, who succeeds a good actor 
in a part that was fit for him, naturally appears to disadvantage. 
The original reading seems the only true one. We might as v^ 
expect a sailor to be two different People. For similar reasons^ 
Mr Reeve does not do m the part q{ fFmmdfmh^ after Fawcett 
(not to mention that he was terriblv out in his singing last nigfat^ 
nor does Mrs Tayleurb rcjjlace the emphatical Aus Davenport^ 
whose eveiy word told as if it was spoken in Italics ; nor could 
Mr Webster subdue his hard %nsmt and voice into the trembfing 
ecstacy of Mr Blanchard's old Marqtm de Grand C tmt ei m ^ who 
spoke, and shook, and bribed up his palsy, and stnitted off in a 
quaver of stiffness, as if aU ins ^M^ties wen at the tq» end of their 
endurance. 

And what a play, after all, is this I What a poor insipid thing f 
How necessary were those actors to make it endurable ! And wimt 
an impossible ItaUmi name is fFfmuiculd f We used to think we 
had been too hard in former fanes upon Ton DiBbiN; and cfid, ib a 
certain publication, express our ronorse th a ffttil , taking him for 
something great in gooa-nature if not in dramatizing. GKur poet of 
the C&bmet answered this voluntary of ours with a note of tri- 
umphant reproof; which we thought shabby of Thomab; so our 
remorse existeth no longer. OT 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to C. W. for his letter. 

An impodeot Magaiiae has been sent ui, donbtlets in the hope of » 
notice. We see no reason at present for obli^og it; but if we leSra wha 
the writer is, on the strength of whoea denerits we suppose we have bean 
favoured, and if he turn out to be either notorioui aoough or abeard enough 
to be laughed at, perhaps we may help hioi to the attaiaoMat olthalpica* 
siog object. At present the rogue is only insipid. 

THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

This Evening, the Comedy of 

SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

Miss Blandford. Mist F. H. KELLY, 

Dame Ashfield, Mrs GLOVER, Susan Ashfield, Miss M. GLOVER, 

Lsdy Handy, Mrs TAYLEURE. 

Sir Abel Handy, Mr W. FARREN, 

Bob Handy, MrVINlNG, Fsmer Ash field, MrTAYLEUftE, 

SirPhiUpBiaadfoid, Mr THOMPSON, 

Mornn^ton, Mr W.JOHNSON, 

Henry, Mr MUDE, (bis first appearance this Sasson) 

Evergreen, MrCOVENEY, Gerald, MrGALLOT, 

Peter, Mr V.WEBSTER. 

After which, the Musical Entertainment of 

I A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

MisSelbome, Mrs T.HILL, Mrs Fixture, Mrs TATLEURJE^ 

Maria Darlinirton, Mrs HUMBY. 

Sir Mark Chase, Mr WILUAMS, Selbome, Ut BRMDAL, 

Alfred Hif^hflyar, Mr VINING, 

Fixture, Mr ROSS, 

Gamekeeper, Mr C.MORRIS, Groom, MrCOATE&. 

To coaclude with a Comic Opera, (in Two Acts) called 

JOHN OF PARIS. 

The Princess of Navarre, Miss TURPIN, 

Olivia, (Disguised as the Page Vincent) MrsT.HILL» 

Rosa, Miss M. GLOVCR. 

John of Paris, Mr VINING, Grand Chamberlam, MrWILUAlC!^ 

Pedrigro Potts, Mr J. REEVE, 

Philip, Mr C. MORRIS, Gregory, BfrCOVENET* 

To-morrow, Popping the Question ; Mariiaga of Figaro ; Charl^ Am' 
Twelfth. 



Pohlisbed by J. Onwrtn, 4 Catherine street, Strend, (to whom allboota^ 

rireels, and eonmninicmtions for the Editor, are to be addressed) : aM br' 
GttAPPBL, 98 Roval Exchange ; A. Hats, 166 Bagant siaaat } J. Atuf^. 
Air street, Piccadilly, aad by all Bookseilers and Newsmen, 
0. «•< Vr* VaviraLti Pristerir Broal ftrest, OtfdsarHawv. 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS, WITH A GOVERNMENT 
OBLI0ATO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

Thb pretent sdrring erents oo the coDtinenty and the good which 
will m£i21ibiy result from their temporary evil, make us long to 
talk politica with the reader, and enjoy his enjoyment of the news. 
But not having paid the Govemment for liberty to speak, we can- 
Bot. The Stamp-Office would punish us for the indulgence of our 
ijmpathy. We must not indulge in pity at the effiision of gallant 
blood, under a penalty of some three pounds ten ; nor express even a 
brief consolation, in knowing the benefits it will produce, without 
bong jogged oa tbeelbow by the Stamp-Office for their six and dght- 
pence. Tbia we would wilKngly pay now and then ; to say no- 
dng of the hearty good-will with which the Stamp-Office should 
hife Aousands from us, provided we could afford to try and ruin 
them. - We shooM like to pelt their heads with a guinea a minute. 
Bitatpreeent, this muat not be. 

An Ea^hman, thougjh perfisctly willing to pay the forfeit of 

vnm ipeakiAg, cannot tell his countrymen what he thinks best for 

thn, without potting so much money into the pockets of the 

^orenonent. He may speak pearls to them, if be is able, but all 

the whDe he must be disbursing shillings ^to Mr Simpkins. He 

■^ hogfa for joy at good news ; but there is six shillings for the 

h^ to Simpkins. He may weep at bad : — a shilling a tear to 

fiaaptiiiB. Does he express indiffisrence on the subject : — a slul- 

i^lD Simpkins for the indifference. Let him laugh, weep, or be 

iidlerent, Sim|4uns, the Government officer, must have his shilling : 

and out oC those myiiads of shillings, means are kept up for con* 

iminiig Ike exaction. 

There is an mterlude in Moli^ (we forget in which play) 
where m aerenader is interrupted at every word by a set of violins. 
Ail daWn Ib^ pii|«^ yon see, alternately with his lines^ the woni?^* 
The Tiolins. 
* Ah durming creature, how I love thee I" says the serenades 
nie Tiolins. 

How I could stay all night, gazing on thy window for a glimpse I 
The^iofiBs. 

I could fold — what the devil is this eternal noise ? 
nolina. 

Thtme cursed fiolkis ! I wish I could stop them. • 
The violins. 

Wm nobody stop those cursed violins ? 
Tk Tiolins. 
I And ao on, the whole time he is speaking. In the same manner 

■%kt be deacribed the haunting presence of the Stamp-Offic^ 
I d the while a political journalist is talking ; with this difierance, 
L ^at besides making him attend to them, they make him pay. For 
I iHCance, snppodng thftt the following passages contain each the 
I ■fctnnro of a few sentences in the Ckrtmhie, and that for every 
I pHBBge dM Stamp-Office charge a shilling, the followmg would be 
I dhe atyle in which the Commissioners stood-by-and exacted their 
^voney. 

m The Belgians have beaten the King's troops. 
1 Ailuning. 
I f We naj rest assured hia brother Sjngs will be too wise to 



Their anbjKtB^ thar soldiers, would not like it. Every town 



A 

The tmt Finfc who dimrahia sword in a war of aggresiioBy 
mid^g^tkfiM be hurled from his throne. 

it ^dhh^al o w wwillt daspotiam ere long, dlover the woiid. 

Ilia aU over witi it now in Belgium, as well as in France. 
Aahiliii^ 



There b no chance of its recovering itself. 

A shilling. 

The reason is, that in Belgium, as in France— 

A shilling. 

There is no rich aristocracy, or servile dependents. 

A shilling. 

** When property is nrach divided m acoontry, the peace beasDy. 
preserved." 

A shining. 

" The first revolution fbund France a country of a proud aris- 
tocracy and a needy mob." 

A shilling, 

** But France and Belgium have no elder bomb sttoeeedligte aaofi-' 
mous wealth, while the many are panpen." - 

A shilling. 

^ The unmense wealth and influence of aa arhtocracy,*' aaya tiie . 
Foreign QutttrUrfy R a vrn^ 

A shilling. 

^ Are but a poor compeaaation for the Wretehadaefli and degrtk 
dation of those paupers." 

A shilling. 

^< In the Netherlands, as in France, diete ia no aaatocracy of tUa 
description.'* 

A shiUing. 

So the people get their rights^ and M fMMrtieiinU be vUkmiKtf 
better ofi^ quoth the reader* .... 

A shilling. 

Far what is tiie lise of being able to have atfaooaaad htslntnaki 
a day, if yoo cannot eat them ? 

A shilling. 

And why should your neighboiir go whhouta^^NMMeak aft all* 
when he coirid eat two? ' / ' 

A shilling. 

Yet if you come to the foot of the faeatiea with the aristocracy^ 

A shilling. • - 

lliis is the real ground of their chagrin-^ 

A shilling. 

They are afraid it will no longer be said, ^ There go the men y/rho 
could eat a thousand bee^teaks a day." 

A shilling. 

Dreadfiil event to think of! And thdr serfilr adherents are 
afraid, that it will be said no longer, ** There go the gentldnen, — 

A shilling. 

— Who are the friends of the gentlemen who could eat a thou- 
sand beef-steaks a day." 

A shilling. 

This is the sun and substance of aU the foolish and pwjodiced 
articles now being written in the Tory publicsttons. 

A shilling. 

For what is the happipess of twenty millions of people^ says the 
Chronicle^ to the ^ory of an " Order" of 10,000 fimiilies ? 

A Shilling. 



A FEW WORDS ON ANGELS. 

[Ab we have said so much about Devils, we thought we could not 
complete these su|>ematural &cussions better, nor leave off with a 
pleasanter " taste in the mouth," than by adding what we knew oi 
Angels. We hope^ it will prove like a dessert after the ^ hot 
dishes."] 

Angel comes from the Greek word A^gelos (pronounced 
Angelos) and sknifiea a messenger. Mercury m Hesiod ia called 
the Angel of Jupiter. Any messenger, literally speaking is an 
ang^ A tidLet^rter might write on his card, * Thomas Joaes, 
Angel.' A beautiful woman, coming to us with an errand of peace 
or joy, IB literally as well as metaphoricaUy, an ang^ But in 
modern language (and herein we desure to speak with a seriousne» 
becoming the idea of * the sweet and loving aagds,' aa Luther calls 
them)* the word signifies one of the miutitude of those -^ ' 

* CoiUquia MauaUa. Tranihted by Hearie Ball. 
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spirits, wli6 according to tha^ Jews aad- Christians, enjoy the beati- 
tude of the diyine presence, are eternally fflorifying it with hymns 
and haipings, and are occasionallv dispat(£ed to us on measages, or 
with aid. Luther is of^pinlon, that while occupied in heaven, they 
are nevertheless fighting for us on earth; 'for,' says he, in his 
homely way, and with that vein of familiarity in his respect, which 
does not duninkh the real reverence of enthusiasm, ' the angels 
have long arms/* But it has been the general opinion of the 
churches, that every man has a guardian angel assigned him, who 
helps hkn in his ways, encourages his virtues, and suppHea proper 
trouble on occasion to turn him from his vice. This is the Good 
Demon of the PhitODista ; nor is it possible to make inquiry into 
the nature of the one spirit, without hearing of the other. 

Nothing (as we have observed in a former article) is here 
meant to be msinuated wpSaaat the exist e ue e of myriads of heavenly 
creatures. Wehwve the same hope of thdr existence as we have of 
thousands of other things, good and lovely, and the same tendency 
to disbelieve in their. iH«iess opponents. But the most orthodox 
betievers may» according to the divines, be too anxious and too 
peremptory on Uiese points; and therefore we shall not follow 
them m tlieir flights with Saint Dionysius, who pretended to draw 
U]^ a peertge of the angelic noblesse. We shall not venture to say 
wUH'tiM'ffpeat pQflt (who -after aU made s bad business of it) 

Jloto the lieaven of beavens I have preiaiiied 
An earthly gueit ; 
we discuss with the churchmen, whether an^ have 
or have not bbdilis ; whether thev are always exardsing their under- 
•tandMWB I how loi^ it would take them to come down from the 
eighth heaven, reckonmg at the rate of a thousand miles an hour ; 
arlMnrnmayof them^^onld da«ee on the point of a needle wkhoitt 
jostling. A Jesuit of the name of La Cerda informs us, that a 
sfaigle angel whiris the heavra, and all die orbs about with it, at the 
raise of 26,000 German miles an honr.f We cannot take his word 
for it; and indeed the greater and more angdical the hopes of man- 
kind become, the less will they take people's words for anvthin^ a 
dogma by its essence oontaming the principle of falsehood ; n^och 
ia theieaaoBi why se many fine ones coaie to nothing and endanger 
Ae virtues they pretend to support! 

YeL en Deflection, we give atistor the alle^ hierarchy of angels, 
and oc some of their names. The poets, havmj; made use of them, 
have ittnisred dMan a w ar r an table part of fiction : and there is a 
music in ^e sound. Bfilton, in the addresses of Satan, does not 
observe the dne order of the hierarchy, which stands as foUowa :«— 

[^Thfc den^hhn, who excel in love 

Chemlnm ^knowled^ 

Thrones c uperionty to rin, and in influence 

upon those below them. 

— ^-fireedom of service, ' end the 
relation of the divme gloiy. 
e xecution of the divine wiU. 
■ -subjection of evil spirits. 



Uriel. 



who is said to preside over tbe West, 
irid ' I * ■ ■ the North. 



-the South. 



{ 

{ 
{ 



DominationsF- 



Vhrtuek — r- 
Powers ■■ 

Prindpalitiea*- 



Whether by accident or system, this assignment of quarters is 
very suitable to the characters given to the respective archangels, 
ACchael being the fierce and more dictatorial virtue, Baphael "the 
affiible archangel," and Uriel the angel of the sun. It has been 
observed, on a similar sround, that the names of the two princes of 
painting, Raphael and Michael Angelo (the most visible angels ever 
possessed by the Romish church, and very lucky ones for her), were 
singularly expressive of their different qualities, as well as of the 
ramc they held in their paradise. Corelli^s name of Arcangelo was 
a like feficity ; no musician, except Handel, touching forth a more 
angelical note than he did, with his air-drawn bow. Handel, in 
addition to this, foirly sets the angels floating, with his wafting sym- 
plibnies; and when he concludes, you lose their feet in hqaiven* 
Mt the reader allow me to mention in this plaee, as no .unsuitable 
onje, the divine air of fFa/t her, ongeli, and the still diviner ons^ 
Then were ehepherde Mding m the fiMe^ with its R^>haelesque 
recitative. Nothing can be simpler, more touohtng^ more sincers; 
You are conscious of the innocent diepherds keeping their flocks in 
the cool night. Their very looks are painted in the artless notes; 
and the angds speak to them in a fow others, equally simple and 
beautifol. 



Other names of angels :— 




Hamabiel 


Jereffliei 


Ambrid 


Ariel 


Zamiel 


Opbaniel 


Varchiel 


Arcan 


Jurabatres 


Zuriel, and 


Maion 


Muriel. 


Maltiiidiel 





■ ■ ■■■ <i re the chief governors of the 
divhw meseen^^BTB. 

Archangels' -chief messengers. 

Angels m ess eng i ro . 

These are the ^trinal triplickito*' of which Spenser talks; the 
whok hieiwchy consisting of three classes, and every class of three 
secdonii. .Upon the subject of thdr employment round the 
•«thme* of the divine being, we woidd rather not dweH; our 
respect for the mystery of the deity bdng too g^eat, and not chusing 
to diigfsde it even to uie bei|^ of po^ttr. We may remaric howw 
ever, that the placing Se rsp hna before Cinenilmn,— or love before 
knowledg^«^-can hiurdly be thought unworthy of anything divine, 
and is • fine mond. The disluiction of offices and fiiculties in 
tiiese Uftfl' of engel^ is, it Haust be confessed, not always very dis- 
tinct. It is not so in the one before us ; and they differ in various 
authors.^ Of the names of angels, the following comprise the most 
recdved and the most iausi<^ — There are four celebrated ,arch- 
ang^s: — 

Michael— who Is smd to preside over the East Wind, and the 
Nations in that quarter. 

* CoUipuia MentaUa. Trtoslatod by Henrie Ball. 

t <' Dtf ExeelUnHa Spirituum Cttlesiium:' Cap. 2. 

X The learaed reader need not be informed, tb&t the word an^l, like a 
l^t many other words in Scriptons i* ca p ablu ef baring other interpreta* 
tiont put upon it than that of a winged messenger from above* See a work 
lately published, entitled the Oriental Mittumarji, 

jlSee Hey wood' 8 Hierarekii of Angel* j a TrecUite of Angels, by 
JohnSalk^d, London 1618 ; a Thmlogieal Discourse of Jngelt ondiketr 
MhtkMes, by Benjamin Camfield,&c« ; and formatters rehtive to angelrin 
genend^ ooumH also Zm Cerda, befoire atatioaed, and a work entitled 
MmbHnicta IMerahtrey by the Rev. J. P. Stehelin ; in 2 vols. 8?o. 1746. 
La Cerda contains a number of celestial aneodotet ; and Mr Stebelia's work 
if a curioQs compilatieQ of things fontastic, but upon the whole shewing a 
kindliness of imtginatioa which Christians would hardly expect from Jei^, 
and Which tbey would ^ more Christian in some points, if tney would imi- 
tate. The Jews for instance, like our sect of the Universalists, believe that 
the de^^ik theaiselTes may be saved. IWen one very grand notion in this 
book* The Jews believe that there are three voices constantly going through 
the woiU, unheard of mortal ears : the Velee ef the gMe tfikesun^ the 
Pirictffthemmldepanifigfrem the body, mtd t&s PUee cfthe m ay i a<w <a g 
of Heme. Thisvithe«oitBiagaiiceaftdl»aoftbeIUaiancipkil«*<lf CM* 
ceived. 



Bi is a termination, denoting God. Thus Uriel si^ifies the 
Light of God ; Raphael the Medicine of God^— the Celestial Healer. 
These and other aogeb were supped to preside over the zodiacs 
the planets, the elements, &o. and mdeed over everg^iing that ooula 
be presided over, down to a weed in the grass. The Rabbis were 
of opinion, that they nuuie themselves bodies to appour i%. out of 
the snow under the Throne of Glory; and that if tney were absent 
from heaven seven davs in succession, they were unable to return. 

It is not our intention to speak of tiie Fallen Angels, or of thdr 
^ Lovea." It is much easier to conceive a loving tluoi a &lleti 
an|el; but our present obiect is to describe the hi^y wiojged 
spirit, as he appears to the eye of innocence and mK^gjnation. 
Infimts, when tney snule without an apparent cause, are suppoaad 
to see angels. It is these, whose fiices we would behold. 

Our gueaaea as to the nature of any being may be uolunited; bat 
we can paint images of him only from what we know; aild hence 
we: draw happy spirits in the happiest human shape. 

To whom the ansel with a smile that glowed 
Olestial rosy rec^ love's proper hue. 

Her angel fiice 
As the great eye of heaven shined bright, 
And^miuie a sunshine in the shady plsice. 

Occhi avea neri, e chioma crespa d'oro. 
Angel parea di quel del sommo coro. 

Black eyes he had, and sunny curls of hair; 
He seem'd an angel, newly £rom the air. 

Ariosto's herohie^ who is a personification of Beauty, is 
Angelica. So we call a beauaful boy a cherub; and though sophik- 
ticate ladies may find fimlt with being called angels, and' not tmnk 
it very sincere, it is still one of the best and most nacond appella- 
tions which the rapture of love can bestow upon beanCy and good- 



Miom 



Spenur* 



Jmeio^, 




Our fiiend, the Jesuit, above auoted, makes mention indeed of 
old anj|el8. He describes one, wno appeared to the modier of 
Saint Eucherins^ and who told her that ahewaa about to be brought 
to bed of an archbishop.* This venemble aatidpation lodka as 
much like an old angel, as anjrthing well can; but atili we canaot 
fhncy an elderly seraph, or a cherub of two and aix|y. Jesuita Mno 
famous for having odd notions of things divine. They are ^ebrated 
in particular for not understanding tM exact limits of what may be 
feigned and what not: and acconun^ hi our fHend's book we hftiv^e 
a story of an angel, who imposed himself upon a fiumer for one oF 
his ploughmen, in onder that the latter mignt enttivate faia love of 
the truth at chiipel.t Yet in the same book, we have an aotoi> -^ 
another pious person, who being extremely addicted to inimjii 
(^ dddiottMiimue ang^elte*'J would never tell a he, not even to soKre 
his lifo; that b to aay, would not do what the angels would. 

• La Cerda. Cap. 43. f Id. Cap. 2. 

(To be cMMloded.) 



Habtt TB&8US DnroRCB. — Maecenas used to pot away Tbitutim 
(whose httmour kept fahn conatamAy on the fiMO day after dsf, mod 
take her a^ain the next : so that, as Seneca saya, lie was sMied^m 
thousand time^ and never had but oaa ^rifo«-^jf^iriwi<^ ifea»t ^ 
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THE READER: 

OON3T9TnfO OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Memoin of-M&dame du Batri. Second Volume (being the SOth 
VbL of Autobiography). 4 vols. 18mo. London, 1830. 

A wouu>-irB CHARLBt THE Tbnth IN THE 18th Cenvurt. — The 
Puiiman^ were not prepared for the humiliation that awaited 
them^ Hie GhaaceUor, taking precedence by virtue of the chai^ 
entmated to>him, told the assembly bow greatly the King was 
diBcanoeitod.wifth them, and wfth what indignation he had contem- 
plated, their attempts to controul the royal mandates. He added, 
tfaat'tbe halfed they bofe to the Due d'Aiguilion had impelled them 
to Uiirify a lackof rsspeot towards dieir Sovereign ; uid that the 
Kxng^tiierafQrft quashed the whole affidr of his own authority. The 
prembedsfbtns of the Beds of Jusriee interdicted aB reply. Hie 
nrifaMBentarians tfaefefim preserved silence, determining in the 
dcpdn-of their hearted not ta obey. 

We ive«t on the same day to Marly. The Due d'Aiguilion 
whom the Klag had desired to follow us, supped with us that 
evening. I was delighted at the determined manner in which the 
Master had supported the dear Duke, but he did not seem to share 
my joy. When we had a moment to speak alone, I asked him if 
he were not content with the result of the day? ^ No," replied he^ 
"ibgiFea.me^.eectainly the King's good-will, but it wiU create for 
me sa much h«trec^ that I scarcely thii^L I can venture.to felicitate 
myseie" 

<* lihink you, then, that the Parliament will dare to disobey ?'* 

" I am sure of it. They will oppose me with more venom 'than 
ever; and what particularly Bnnoys me is, that you will be coi^pro- 
mised on iny account.*' 

I eodeavonred to reassure the Duke; but all I could do and say 
to him could not eradicate the fear he had of the vengeance of the 
Pai^ament. He anticipated its fury, but not to half the extent to 
which it subsequently raged. 

On the 2nd of July, whilst we were trhimphing at Blarly, the 
Paribmencarians made a decree, bv which the Due d'Ai^uHlon was 
declared attainted. They suspendBd him firom his privileges as a 
peeiv undl he should submit to the Judgment of the Court of 
FeeiB wluch should enquire into the a&ir. 

Never was. a stroke of policy better conducted. The decree, of 
which ten thousand copies were printed^ and communicated to the 
Duke himself appeared simultaneously in aU parts of Paris. I was 
qinet in my apartments, thinking of nothing, when Comte Jean 
caiim in, bearing the teirible piece of information. I read it ; re- 
read it. I was distressed beyond measure at the misfortune of the 
poor Duke. I must do Comte Jean justice, and say, that he was 
displeased with his friends the Parliaqiantarians. Ueleft me, and 
the Kiisg came in : he was pale, his lips quivered, his lofty nund could 
not brook the affix>nt which the black gowns had cast upon him ; 
he atro^re to speak, but could not at first, so greatly was he agitated. 
At leogdi words poured from his lips in a torrent. I can assure 
ysti, that had the Parliamentarians seen and heard him at this mo- 
ment they would have r^ented of their boldness. 

" I J^w not," exclaimed the King, ** what Mfukrs me fnm 
HipatcMng my mowquetairei trith orders to ro and flog these 
Hack rown»[tS^Q Parliament] at the doors of their own houses: I 
am halif inclined to m^^e all these rebels sleep in the Bastille." 

I was much moved at the emotion of the King, and unable to 
taataoX my feelings, \ fainted. This event had ft good effect. 
Loois XV regfletted the fright he had caused me, and busily engaged 
himself in reviving me. 

fircABUSHMBin^ or Hfs Histrionic |Hiohnbss, Mole. — There 
exkfeed at lUs period a sort oi mania, even among the most disdup 
flushed ladies of the court, to fall in love with actors. MoM, for 
mstedce, ksew not where to hide himself; he had not a single in- 
staat allowed him fbi Idaune or liberty to breathe alone. This 
man was idways kept by five or six females at once. He said one 
eveaiiig in the Green-room of the CometUe Fran^Ue, before more 
tbsi twenty spectators, ** I am the only man in the world perhaps 
who IS not imposed upon by those who supply his hou^ehold with 
the di£fereni articles required ; and I always take care to select the 
purveyors to my femily from the most respectable ( can find : 
Jiadamo d'Egmont has the care of supplying my wine-cellar; 
m table is undor the direction of the Princesse de Kinski; 
I Jtodbmes de Langeac and de Vau - — have the chaige of attending 
t ta fthfrfiicnitHge of my house ; Mesdaroes d'Orvil — -— and de St P-r 
K^take. (vre c£ my private wardrobe ; my theatrical one is the 
jfcevince oi the Pcmcesse de H — - and Mademoiselle Guimerd ; 
fluid so on» with all other divisions of the establishment; evervthing 
I require is ^upjplied with an exactitude that saves me all fuss, 
trouble, or contention, and what is still better^ all 
likewise." 



.v*t ▲ biitt having killed a man with a stroke of his honi, th^ judges 
baf the bonotyc^VskiiB proceeded against f^ on the deposition of 
i- ^ha t vms ^ ooiiobmned hvm to be hung. The sentence was confinped 
vhy« Oecrde of the^ PftrfljMwept, op 6i^ 7* of F^ruwy l3li.rrrZ*<» 
Fie Prw/e det Fraw^. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De onmlbni rebiu, et qnlbiMdAin »llls.-- Old Sating. 
Of aU sqrts of thing v-«<ul «ome others. 



Ttaannt and SuPEBSTinoN. — One man only ventured to speak 
.freely to the terrible Louis the Eleventh >-liis phyadan Cottier. 
He spoke to the King with a rudeness that would have been unjos- 
tifiable in speal^n^ to his valet *' I know very well," said he^ 
*• that you vrill some day get rid of me, as you do of so many others, 
but I swear to God that you will not live eight days afterwards.*' 
Louis complained of this insolent physician to every one, but he 
dared not to change ; he loved life so wdl, that he would make any> 
sacrifice to preserve it. l)us Jov4^ of life, together with his natund 
superstition, save4 ^n astit>loger firom execution. Incensed at this 
impostor who had predicted, the death of his mistress, Louis som- 
moned him into his presence, having determined that he should be 
hung. ** You, who foretel everything," said he, ** can you tell when 
you will die ?*'—<' Sire," replied die man ; *" I shall die three daya 
before your Majesty.'* This presence of mind saved the astroloeer ; 
and great care was taken of his person. — Fie Priotf:' de$ Francois* 

A COMFOBTABLB OlD GbNTLBM 

man n past seventy, his life is nothi 
misery. I can assure them they arc 
self, old as I am, which is much Im 
in the most pleasant and del^tson 
me, will unanimously testify, that tl 
languishing one, but as happy as cai 
I am so strong at present, that I ca 
I can not only go down stairs wit] 
descend a hill all on foot: am alwaj 
in humour, maintaining a happy pes 
serenity whereof always appears m i 
to hinder me firom tastmg all the 

MHien I am vrilHng to be alone, I read good books, and sometimes 
fall to writing, seeking alwa^ an occasion to be useful to the 
public, and domg service to orivate persons as fif as possible. I 
dwell in a house, which besioes its being sitmite in the pleasantest 
partofP^ua, may be' looked upon as the most convenient iuid 
most agreeable mansion of that aty. I there made my apartments 
proper for winter and summer. I walk out in my ^rdens along my 
canals and walks, where I always meet with some ISttle thing to do 
which diverts me. I have a country house, which may well pass 
for an enchanted palace, the air is so good, the waters so clear and 
plendfiil, and the gardens so magnificent. I viait public buildings, 
palaces, gardens, andquifies, squares, churches, and fordficadpns, 
omitting to see no place that can gratify my curiosity or eive me a 
new light into things. But I am most charmed with thetendsc^>e8 
as T go. In short, the pleasures I take are not imperfect, on account 
of the weakness of my oigans. J.see and hear as well as ever I did 
in my life. All m^ sensee are as free and perfect as ever, espe- 
cially my taste, which is better witk what Jittle I eat now, than it 
used to be when I was- a sUvo to my- appetite. Chaiunag of beds is 
no hindrance to my repose; I sleep soundly; and-i^ idrs^,mv 
dreams are pleasant. — Carnaro, on Health aid Long i&{^.— 4Thtt 
celebrated Venetian, after injurii^ a naturally weak constittrtiott by 
his irregularities, took to a life of temperance at forty, and brought 
himself into the happy state here described. It is true, l^ere was 
one evil he never tasted, — poverty; but poverty itselC is asery dif» 
ferent thing in temperance and intemperan^ak The misery of 
poverty consists in the inability to keep pace with the wants of 
those dear to us, with the dues of creditors, or the demaads of the 
state. If it could be delivered firom these neoessiti^ it would be 
in itself litde or nothing ; sometimes a good] 

Anecdote of Sheridan. — Sheridan, who was more successful 
in his attacks on the beaitM of the earth than on the fowls of the 
tftr, returning gameless one eveninflr from a shooting excursion, hap- 
pened to come into a farm-yard in which larj^e quantities of the 
winged race were regaling. This seemed to Shendan an excellent 
opportunity for remedyuig his non-success in the preceding part of 
the day. '* Halto, my fine fellow," said be to a stupidJooking 
rustic, who was leaning with his hands in his waistcoat-pockets 
against the gate ; ** what shall I give you for one shot at the 
ducks, and bag all I kill?" — "Haw-— I do'ant know, exactly, 
Measter," answers Hodge, scratching his h ' ' ~ )king incre- 
dulously at our sportsman's ffun, — " why, a he chances, 
perhaps you would'nt moindzeven shilling. n, laughing 
in his sleeve at the simphcity of the fellow and into hif 
pocket and gave the sum required ; then h ;)iece o^ ^'e 
bass of the gate, took a lengthened aim, an.d tnay be sup- 
pfsed, numbers of victims fell. " Well, my heartjr," eries Sheri- 
dan, shouting with triumphant laughter, putting his tongue in his 
cheek, •* hov d'ye like your bargain ;"— " Wboy, I do'ant know, 
Measter," replies Hodge, vdtb unmoved countenance ; <' I do like 
' it very well, for aught I kno^- The ducks beant none o' mine, 
hut I do'ant ropind helping you bag your game, if you'll gi' me a 
trif|e." Sberidain did not stay for his game, but alive to the chain 
of events, took, to his heek and made the best of his way home- 
ward. 
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THE TATLER. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

HY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

Drurt Lanb. 
Thb going from the little summer theatres to this large one is like 
entering a new world ; in some respects a more promising one, in 
others not so pleasant. There are more good actors to look for* 
and it is pleasant to expect the sight of old fiatvourites ; but then 
if we happen to be at any distance from the stage, we do not see 
and hear so well as in those little homei of the summer theatres : 
for somehow, to sit in the pit there, and see Fakrbn and 
Miss Kelly so close to you, in like haying them in the 
same room. Last night Drury Lane was crammed foil at so early 
an hour, that not recollecting this to have been the case upon first 

ights in general, we found ourselves compelled to sit in the third 
uer of boxes, from which we contemplated the dbtant region of the 
stage, with about as much ease and convenience, as if we had sat in 
the Doff-star. 

Whelher it was owing or not to our seeing the house from this 
point, we cannot say ; out the new appearance of the boxes, with 
their light colours on a blue ground, seemed to force itself 
too much on the eve, and so intenere with the stage. Probably it 
might have a dirorent eSbct from another quarter. We did not 
think the look of it too cold. The box weather, to be sure, 
was abundantly hot; but in a theatre, though in the winter 
season, the mere look of warmth appears to us to be well sacr^ced 
to lightness and elegance. The objection that strikes us at all times, 
IS that the house is too large* If there could be two houses to each 
establishment instead of one, it would be better than one made out 
of two. Theywould have an overflow of visitors, and help to fill 
each other. How pleasant it would be to have a choice every night 
out of four good theatres, and to be certain of finding warmth and 
convenience in all I 

The drawing up of the curtain made us forget our obiections, 
when we saw l^fore us that whole bodv of persons, male and female, 
to whom the town b so much indebted for entertainment. We 
will venture to say that the sight was at once joyous and afiectin^ ; 
nor did it become less touching, when they lifted up their voices m 
the royal anthem, and we heard a God tave the King from the hearts 
as well as lips of these genial subjects of the genial William the 
Fourth. How little might a God mme the King been worth in 
these times, if some other monarchs had reigned ! and how doubly 
eflecdve it becomes on that account! It was enthusiastically 
encored. 

The oomedv of the Hypocrite followed, with Dowton in his cele- 
brated part otCantweli, and Liston as Mawworm: but we must not 
foiget that it was preceded by Cherubini's Overture to Anacreon, 
— no very apposite introductton; but what he heard of it in the 
busHe seemed excellent music, especially the giddy pleasure of the 
conclusiop. We are glad to see the attention to good music, 
which has come up of late years in the theatres, and which 
began, if we mistake not, witn Covent Oarden. It was there 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Ef eniof , tbc Play of 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Mrs Pord, (with Soags) Mitt PEARSON, her ftrtt aupe«rance, 

MrtPafe, (witli SoBgi) MittBYPELD, 

AoMPage, IlittPAUGIT, MrtQoicklj, Mrs C. JONES. 

Sir John Palttaff; Mr DOWTON, 

Justice Shallow, Mr W. BENNETT, Sir Hugh Evaox, MrWEBSTER, 

Slepder, Mr HARLEY, Pentoo, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Poid, Mr WALLACE, 

Page, Mr COOPER, 

Doctor Cain, Mr B. HILL, fron tb« Eog lith Opera Honao, 

Hott, Mr ANDREWS, Bardolph, Mr SALTER, 

Pittd, Mr YARNOLD» NJB^ Mr PENTON, Robin, Miaa LANE, 

Simple, Mr HUGHES, Rufby, Mr EATON. 

Prtfioas to the PUf;, the Band will perform C. M. Von Weber'a Ofertnre 
to '*Oberon " 

AAer the Play, Roeaini'a Oterture to ''Taneredi." 
1^ ceaehide with (48ih time) a new Drama, in Two Acta, called 

THE BRIGAND. 

OtUf ia, (Priooe Bianchi*t Niece) Miaa PAUCIT, 

Maria Grazie, (the Brigand*t Wife) Mrt W. BARRYMORE. 

Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNQE, 

Albert, 1 Stndenta of the Prench Academy C Mr H. WALLACE, 

Theodore/ of Painting, J MrJ.VlNING, 

Count CaralTa, Mr C JONES, Pabio, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr PENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER 

Aleaaandro.Mataaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACE, 

Rubaldo (hit Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spolctto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 

CariotU, Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL, 

Officer, Mr CATHIE, Serrant, MrHONNER. 

On Tneaday, The Belle'a Stratagem ; and Maaaniello. 



we believe, that the usual symphonies between the acts, which used 
to be almost always from Haydn (and are very fine too, though of 
a different sort), were first varied with the divine compositions of 
MozARt. Mr Bishop, who is the leading musician at Dniry Lane, 
b not likely to let this attention flag. We heard last mght, besides 
the overture to j4nacreon, Rossini's overture to fnUkim Tell, 
wluch has grander passages in the midst of its noise, than we 
remember to have heard from that rattle-pated genius : and between 
the acts, we recognized the charming romuet and trio in Mozart's 
symphony in D. 

DowTON played Cantwell, as far as we could judge firom the 
other world in which we sat, with his usual excellence. Liston 
disappoints us at a distance, where we cannot see his fiu:e. Ifis 
acting seems too much as ^ he could not help it. Wa parody on 
the methodist sermon was encored ; a thing very unlikely to hs^pen 
to an original sermon, and therefore the more ludicrous* Miss 
MoBDAUNT (firom the Haymarket) was the Ckarlotte, Coopbb 
the Colonel Lambert, and Mrs Oroer, as usual, the Lady Lambert 
the Younger. ^88 Mordaunt, who is a nice looking girl, 
was more lively than we have yet seen her. She would 
do well not to be in quite so much hurry to speak. Coopbr 
has such natural tones sometimes, as to make us angry with 
the preaching manner he fidls into at others. He shoiud have 
faith, and forget his dignity. We feel for any actress who has to 
undergo the very unpleasant situation of Lady Lambert when the 
Hvpocrite makes love to her. In the French performance of 
lartuffe-^by Perlet for instance — there is a fervour, a mixture of 
real passion^ which takes off the grossness ; bat to undenO) evea in 
a play and in apprehension, the sleek approaches aad cM. Gkuiun.jr 
pawings of the sensualist of the English play, demands, on the part 
of the actress, both a fine person to give the rascal some excuse, and 
a contemptuous self-possession^to relieve our feelings for her : and 
luckily Mrs Orgbr has both. 

We were better pleased however to see her in her fimronrite part 
of Sally Maggw in the afterpiece. She is one of these natomL 
women who are seen to best advantage in homely attire; and in the 
chattering and bustling housemaid sne minces neither her words 
nor her hips. She talks to, at, and after the people, in fine everlast- 
ing fashion; and by the manner in which she plays with her apron- 
strings and brings them about her waist, you see her very hands long 
to be talking. JDeafas a Pott is a r^aoiments of the Deaf Lover,-^ 
very ludicrous, as all deafness is on the stage, and keeping the audi- 
ence in a perpetual state of delight with the mystificatums played 
off on the shabby vulgarity of Mr Tristram S^y (Liston) on 
whose supper party the pretended deaf gentleman intrudes, always 
mistaking ids objections tor invitations, and his rage for an entlnui- 
asm of poHteness. This piece is too much hurried at the doae. 

The Grand Opera of MatameUo follows^ wluch we did not atop 
to see. We must see it however, for there is a bolero in it; to aay 
nothing of the music. 

It would be as well by the way, if Mr Sinclair, in angbg God 
iave the King, did not tdke the word God to flourish upon, cutting 
it out into ** little tiddy stars." 

Mr Dowton acts FalHajftjo night. We shall make a report «f 
his performance in Monday's Tatler. fg^ 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

This Evening, a Comic Piece (in One Act), called 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

MiftsBiAn, Mrs GLOVER, Bobbin, MnHUMBY, 

Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Miss Winterblossom, Mrs TA YLEURE. 

Mr Primrose, MrW.FARREN, 

Henry Thornton, Mr COOKE. 

After which, the Opera of 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 

GouDtess Almaviva, Miss TURPIN, 

Sutaona, Miss PATON. 

Barbarina, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Marcellina, Mrs COVENEY. 

Count Almaviva, MrVlNINO, 
MrWILUAMS, FioreUa, MrHUCKEL, 

Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 
Chenibino, (the Page) Mrs HUMBY, 
Basil, Mr C. Morris, Noury, Mr Bishop, Sebastian, Mr Mooie. 

In Act n. A Pas Seul, by MadUe. Clari. 
To conclude with the Historical Drama of 

CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 

(Daughter of Adam Brock) Miss PATON, 

Ulrica, (Daughter of Major Vaoberg) Miss F. H. KELLY. 

Charles the Twelfth, (King of Sweeden) Mr W. FARREH. 

Gen. Duckett, Mr. COVENEY, Col. Reichel, Mr W. JOHNSON^ 

Adam Brock, Mr J. REEVE, 

Major Vanberff, (6rst time) Mr MUDE, 

GnsUfus, Mr BRINDAL, Triptolemos Muddleworic, Mr ROBS. 

Isl Officer, Mr COOKE, 2Dd Oflioer, Mr OALLQT. 

On Monday, The Cabinet ; The Goldsmith ; Separation and Reparation ; 
and The Happiest Days of My Life. 
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-HELP YOURSELF AND HEAVEN WILL HELP YOU." 

Me^tm, ff le cid ftridera. This is the name of the principal of 
those dufos or associations, which are making so much noise at 
Paris, and which had such a hand in the events of the glorious 
ThieeDays. 

" The Society of j4tde<4&i ei Us del Vaidera^ (says the Correspon- 
dent who has sent such lively articles from Paris to the Morning 
Ckroticle) did more to effect the Revolution than the Deputies, 
Peers, Aristocracy and merchants, manufacturers and landed pro- 
pnetors of Fruice, put together. It was the instrument of returning 
a seeend time to the Chamber nearly all the 221 Dq>utie8 who voted 
the memorable Address to CSuuies X. It was called the Comit6 
Directeur from the 8th of August 1829, when Polignac was named 
Mimstcr, up to the 26th of July 1830, when the fktal Ordonnanccs 
appeared in the MonUeur, It did not even then disperse. It con- 
ciaaed to b<»ki its sittings— it manifested the most daring courage 
and the most devoted patriotism ; and to the Press and this Society 
were we^ indebted for the preparation of the public mind for a firm 
and decided resistance to the oppressive measures of the Ex-Dynasty, 
It corresponds with every city, town, and nearly every village in 
Fiance." 

We quote this passage, for the purpose of expressing our pleasure 
at the recognition of the great modem doctrine, that it is wise to be 
stirring for others as well as one's-self. Help yourself and Heaven 
tnU help you, is an old maxim as applied to the individual, — to 
• nnmber one,*' as the wiseacre calls it, hugging himself on the 
doctrine tliat shall leave his very success unhappy, and his old heart 
widsoat a friend : but by yourself is here meant the individual in 
connexion with society : selfishness is taken out of the very self: 
yourself does not mean you alone, because you are not, and cannot 
be alone : if you succeed alone, you will find yourself, somehow or 
other, lonely in your fuelings, and cut off from the happiness you 
had in view : you will believe everybody else selfish, because you 
■re so ; and that belief alone will be sufficient to paison your 
existence. If you are luckier, you will discover therefore that 
there can be no success, purely to a man's self, let the circum- 
stances of the Individual or the nation be what they may; and there 
are times when those who are least sensible to this truth, fiud that 
diey must sympathise and struggle with others, or be the worse for 
it in tiie cMnmonest woridly point of view. Take a large and a 
wise view therefore of self at once ; recognize the connexion of self- 
love with social : and " in helping yourself. Heaven will help you." 
The waggoner whom Jupiter advised to set his shoulders to the 
wheel, and get it out of the mud by his exertions, instead of sitting 
and bewailing himself, has hitiierto thought that he took the advice, 
purely on his own account. He has discovered, that he did it for 
the horses as well as himself, for his employers, for his children, for 
the good of everybody with whom the success of him and his 
waggon-load could in any way be connected ; and he has discovered 
in consequence, that to think of their good and see how much more 
can be done for it, is the great point for himself and all. This is a 
grand discovery : it seems to be an obvious one ; and yet we will 
venture to say, it is a very late one. It was to be found indeed in 
books : but it was thought to belong to books, and to books only. 
Men lau(ghed, if you talked of the feasibility of doing anything for 
the fncmnon good; they were ** fine sayings," ** romantic," " im- 
possible t^ yoiu might wear your heart and soul out, they said, before 
you could get anybody to agree with such hopeless speculations, and 
die fyfvt^ pkesed like Brutus, despairing of virtue. Who would do 
anything for (principle? or what could possibly be the motive to any 
kind of action, if it was net a penny ? So argued the unworthy 
de86endants of the Pyms and Hampdens, and got their penny, and 
lost ihdr enjoyment So aiif^ed no( the French, and they are at 
the tep of the worid. 

It is i9i[k>ssible to express what a thing it is to us, — yes, even 
to the humble writer of this paper,— to have lived to see this day. 



We believed it would come : we felt sure of it^ but not so sboii : 
we thouglit our great-grandchildren would see it, and that some 
day when turning over the leaves of an obscure journal in their 
old libraries, they would say ** Good God ! what fajth and what 
trouble had this man, and what would he not havQ given to see 
his opinions realized !" This was the hope w^ ha4 i^ secret : 
we sometimes expressed it, and had to undergo, with what good 
nature we could, the jokes of the lively, and the ^ty (harder 
to be borne, because it looked hopeless) of those who had " given 
up their romance." Eternal blessings on tl^e French, who have 
anticipated the course of centuries^ and enabled us to give a trium- 
phant answer for " the faith that w^ in us." 

It was thought by many good men, anc 
impatient ones, that because the world had h 
certain way, it must always do so; that Go( 
was, iu a manner, impious to work to another 
h%8 been equally identified with the rcsignati 
the jealous vanity of the anti-reforming. Bi 
hundreds oi things have been overthrown wh 
with God's will, the Inquisition among them, how does any one 
know what God wills, till the events come to pass ? llow does be 
know, then, that one event is not the forerunner of another, cqpjBi^ 
surprising; and if God wills that a Jtnan should work c^angps in 
behalf of his own woridly good, what is there to show, that he does 
not will him to do as much for society ? Patience is one things and 
not incompatible with die highest kind of exertion ; but we have 
often thought, that if the divine mind (humanly speaking) could be 
offended with any one quality more than another, it is with that 
resignation whicli tends to thw^t the enei^ of its creatures, — to 
neutralise that spirit of aaivity and progression which certain^ 
exists vritkin ns, which has incited us to do all that has eyer been 
achieved, and which, for aught that con be Aewn to the contrary, 
is designed to produce all the good that we can realise. Certain 
combinations of the elements produce certain results : tlie combina^ 
tion called man is a creature full of activity and enterprise ; and it 
may be under the condition of working out his good for himself, that 
such a creature exists : not that the race would be punished fQr 
failing, but that, perhaps, it would ceo^e to exist : the ei^perimeqt 
would not have succeeded. These are but guesses, we allow ; but 
guesses are at least as good answers as assumptions deserve. Mean- 
while, as it is acknowledged on all hands, that individuals must 
work, in order to advance individual good, so let us believe aud 
be sure, after the glori<>u8 exanif^le of Fi^ajice, that individuals mu^t 
work in order to advance the common good, and the* ^y cm 
advance it. 

" Help yourself," therefore, citizen of the worid, " and Heaven 
will help you." (^ 

A FEW WORDS ON ANGELS. 

[CoDtinned.] 
The best story in La Cerda is one, which Massinger made the 
ground of his Virgin Martyt. An extract or two from the. triigeiy 
we keep for the conclusion of this articie, as the best fjtfrt of it, and 
as boys keep the sunny side of their apple -for the last relish. The 
angel proper, as the heralds would .call him, is neither pld , nor 
false; but young, beauuful, ingenuous, rosy bright, with wings, and 
a white vest. La Cerda gives us to understand (and her6 he is 
innocent enough) that he is " sometimes clothed in blue, rarely in 
purple." Some of the poets haiFe made his wings to be put on and 
off at pleasure, and many have painted them as of gorgpous colour. 
Of silver wings he took a shining pmr. 
Fringed with gold, unwearied, nimble, swift. 

Fairfa£s Tom- 

Cowley, in the Davideis, is still more particular to this p<»pt 
but the passage is in hb worst style, and therefore rauatnotbe 
qtoted. It is doubtful, whether the word wore m the following 
pass^e of Milton does not impl]^ the same thing. Speaking of 
Kf^haei, when he come down on his message to Adam, he sayft. 
Six wines he troiv, to shade 
His lineaments divine : the pair that ekd 
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Each shoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breast 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 
Girt, ijke a starry zone, his waist ; and round. 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy ^Id, 
And colours dipt in heaven : the third his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain. Like Maia's son he stood. 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide. — Par, LosL B. 6. 
Which last image is taken from a beautiful couplet of Fairfiu^ never 
to be too often repeated : — 

On Lebanon at first his foot he set. 
And shook his wings with roarie may-dews wet. 
Aj0un, in the passage where Milton describes Satan in the likeness 
of a Cherub : — 

And now a stripling Cherub he appears 
Not of die prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth SBiiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so well he Signed. 
Under a coronet, his flowing hair 
Li curls on dther cheek play'd ; wings he iffore 
Of many a colour'd plume, sprinkled with gold; 
His habit fit for speed succinct, and held 
Be£ore his decent st^ a silver wand^ 
This description has been much admired; and indeed Milton 
cannot dilate mto any description, in which something admirable is 
not to be found. In goigeousness of colour his angels are not to 
be surpassed ; yet we cannot help thinking that there is something 
too pnncely, and conscious, and full-dressed : not native enough 
to the sweetness and simplicity of heaven. They do not announce 
themsehres so much by the delightfulness of their presence, as the 
daggling of it ; which is surely the inferior thing. It is doubtful, 
whether Baphael has not too much bird-coating ; and there is some- 
thing in the " silver wand'* which the youthfiu Cherub bears before 
him, which to our minds is positively poor and in the way. Mlton 
seems to have had a regard for a stick. He has g^ven one to Satan to 
support his uneasy steps over the burning soil of; hell ; and here he 
gives him another in heaven to look .becoming with. Princes in 
those times walked with a stick ; perhaps the poet himself did ; and 
he has unquestionably shewn more regard for the kingly character 
in heaven, than he did on earth. His angelic notions are full of 
** regal ornament," of "coronets," and kingly state. 
He, f^ngltfy from his state 
Inclined not — 
says he, speaking of ^Cchael. But they have worse moral Mures 
than these. To say nothing of the contradictions into which his story 
compelled him, and to sum up in one spcNcimen all the fiuilts to 
which polemics had rendered ms divinity liable, what are we to 
think of his making his angels guilty of positive, gratuitous malig- 
nity ? Satan, travelling; towards earth, comes to a sea of jasper, on 
which is a staircase which descended from heaven. 

The stairs were then let down, whether to dare 
The Fiend by easy ascent, or aggramte 
His tad ejfcUiMnfiym the seats of ^/tM.— Book 8, v. 528, 
This is a piece of malignity more worthy of hell than heaven ; if 
indeed hell could be imap^ined capable of at once being in a state of 
bliss and desirous of giving sorrow. In ^t, this is the most infer- 
nal passage in Paradise Lost. Luckily it is mere talking : no being 
could be guilty of a mockery so inhuman ; for there is in reality no 
such thing as malignity for its own sake. The most wilfiil inflictors 
of suffering are themselves in a state of sufiering, which they think 
to alleviate by dirusting a part of it on others : and angels, having 
no sufierinfi at all, would be the only true devils, if they would act 
as the poers slip of the pen has here made them. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



History qf Maritime and Inland 'Discovery, Vol. IL (Eleventh 
volume of the Cabinet Cydopecdia.) Longman. 

From what we have seen of this book, it appears to be 
a very good digest of the subject, clearly set forth. We have 
been particularly pleased to see the character of one of the early 
travellers vindicated, and his hasty judges compelled to share 
the disgraces put upon him by their own ignorance. Every- 
thing gained to the credit of manldnd for good &ith and intention, 
is a gain to their comfort and advancement. 

" While asceiidiD^ the river in Sumatra, Pinto saw a number of 
strange animals, whidi, firom the delicate regard that he had to his 
reputation for veracity, he is fearful to describe. The strange 
creature which he calls the caquesseitan is probably the cassowary, 
whidi he fantastical^ describes as hopping and fiymg together like 
the grasshopper. He saw serpents with heads as large as ^ves ; 
and was tola that they hunted their prey in this manner : — * They 
get up into a tree, and winding their tails about some branch of it, 
let their bodies hang down to the root, and then laying one of their 
ears close to the ground, they hearken whether they can perceive 



anything stir during the stillness of the night ; so that if an ox, a 
boar, or any other oeast, doth chance to pass by, they presently 
seize on it, and so carry it up into the tree, where they devour it.* 
In this story it is easy to recognise an embeHished description of 
the boa constrictor. The great oaboons, which our author mforms 
us frequently attack and defeat the negroes ef the country, are ob- 
viously the formidable pongos.'' 

*' Credit was long denied to the narrative of Mendez Pinto, or 
Mendax Pinto, as a learned writer of ours jocosely calls him* ; and 
our great dramatic poet has given currency to this opinion, f But 
as we have acquired a greater knowledge of the countries which 
he visited, his credit has become re-established, and his travels can 
no longer be looked upon as mere fictions. He unquestioni^lj 
embellishes his adventures ; but this liberty, as well as the contra- 
dictions of which he is frequently guilty, are pardonable in an un- 
lettered man who writes from memory, and whose taste is swayed 
by the secret attachment which ign<H^nce idways feels to whatever 
is wonderful. Yet his volume is not characterised by exaggeration 
so much as by the multitude of events and particulars graphically 
set forth, and related with all the air of reality. When he teUs his 
conversations with the Chinese and other eastern people, he must 
certainly be assisted by his imagination : yet it ought to be consi- 
dered that he lived for years among adventurers of all nations; that 
he was rarely without interpreters ; and that in all his descriptions 
he preserves the language and manners of the East vrith a fidelity 
which proves that he studied from the life. He is no where boastful 
of his own exploits ; on the contrary, he always ^eems to have been 
the least considered of his party ; and, indeed, no credit could re- 
dound to himself or his countrvmen from the adventures that he 
relates. The simplicity and vivianess of his style, with the variety 
of his fortunes, procured great success for his history, which was 
long regarded by the Portuguese as a classical production." 

Mermaids. — " In this part of his voyage, ' one of our company 
(says Hudson) looking over boord, saw a mermaid ; and calling up 
some of the companie to see her, one more came up, and by that time 
she was close to the ship's side, looking earnestly on the men : a little 
after a sea came and overturned her. From the navill upwards her 
backe and breasts wefe like a woman's (as they say that saw her) ; 
her body as big as one of us ; her skin very white ; and long haire 
hanging downe behind, of colour blacke : m her going downe they 
saw her tayle, which was like the tayle of a porposse, and speckled 
like amacrell. Their names that saw her were Thomas HiUes and 
Robert Rayner.' " 

With res{)ect to mermaids, the most ingenious conjecture ever 
made about them, was by a fnend' of ours, who supposed it pro- 
bable, that sailers have seen a real figure of a creature, half fish and 
half woman, just as she is described by the poet, not omitting per- 
haps the comb and all : the said figure being the head of some ship, 
which had been cast away. 

Origin of the Buccaneers. — ^The cruelty of the Spaniards to 
the native inhabitants of Cuba, terminated in the depopula^n of 
that fine island. The cattle at the same time multiplied in great 
numbers, and roved over the deserted tracts of its western districts. 
This in consequence became the victualling place of all the foreign 
vessels that cruised upon the Spaniards or disturbed their trade. 
The preparation of the meat be<^une a regular business. Spanish 
hunters, called matadores, or slaughterers, killed the cattle; the 
flesh was then dried and prepared according to the Carii method , 
on hurdles raised a few feet above the fire. This mode of drassiofr 
their food was called by the Indians boocan, — a name which they 
also applied to the iq)paratu8 used in the process, and to the meat 
itself ; hence the persons who were employed in proeuring provi- 
sions for the cruisers, adopting the language with the habits of the 
natives, called themselves buccaneers, A large majority of the ad- 
venturers in these seas were Englishmen ; and as their smuggling 
trade quickly degenerated into actual piracy, they took the honor- 
able designation of freebooters. There was a natural alliance 
between Uie freebooters and buccaneers ; they mutually dependod 
on one another ; the avocations of the one party being at sea, those 
of the other on land. It is probable that in many instances the 

E irate cured his own provisions, and so united both professions in 
is own person. But in general the hunters were distinct from 
the seamen ; and in process of time, a majority of the huoten or 
buccaneers were French, while the rovers were chiefly English. ; 
vet the adventurers of these two nations whimsically tliought fit to 
Dorrow the name of their profes^on from the language of the 
other, as if the respectability of their calling could be enhanced, or 
its criminatity palliated, by a foreign name ; and the English caked 
themselves buccaneers, while the French preferred the tkle of free- 
booters, or corruptedlyy2j^/t^«. All these adventurers, of what- 
ever nation, cruised upon the S|)aniards, who were the sole objects 
of attack. A sense of common interest bound them together, and 
formed them into a society which styled itself ** The Bretliren of 
the Coast." The buccaneers had peculiar customs, whieh obtained 
among them, from necessity or tradition, the aathority^f Is^. 
Their code of morality was such as might be expected amoi^ men, 
who, while they renounced a friendly intercourse with the rest of 
mankind, depended upon each otlier's fidelity. . Every buccaneer 
had a mate who was the heir to all his money. In some instances 

* Astley's CoIlectioD, vol. i, p 85. 
t FerdiDaod Meudex Fiato was but a type of thee. 
Thou liar of the 6ret magoitude.— .. tneare, [Is not this in Congieve ?] 
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a community of property existed amongst them. Negligence of 
dress, and eren oirtmess was prescribed by their fashions, as best 
befitting' a desperado. But when, in case of war between their 
nation and the Spaniards, they could obtain commissions, they 
were always ready to take the name of privateers. 

Buccaneers, we suppose, from the etymology of the word 
gtren in this account means baeon-men. What a promising 
book is the Hiitory rf the BuccaneerSy and how dull it turns out ! 
We always fancy that a new edition is published every now and 
then upon the strength of the title, and that all the readers are dis- 
appointed. The account of them given by our author is the least 
l^eCendtng and the most satisfactory of any we have yet seen. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



CHAT AND MISC ELLANIES. 

De omoibiu rebus, et qalboxiaiii alib.— Old Sating. 
Of all torts of things*— and some others. 

Stand at Ease. — A tall man stood up in the middle of the pit 
at Oovent Garden Theatre, to the great annoyance of all who were 
behind him. There was a eeneral cry of ** Sit down, sit down I 
Turn him out ! turn him out 1" but it was all in vain ; he retained 
hxB position. There was a moment's silence. ^ Leave him alone, 
poor fellow,** said an Irishman : ** he is a tailor resting himself." — 
Thcmg'hU on l^mgfiter, 

Onb Idea at a Time. — A story is told of a man who was sent 
out into the woods, to collect forked branches, for the 1^ of 
benches ; — the man remained out till a late hour in the evening, 
when he returned empty-handed. ** Well, " said his employer, 
* where are the forks ? — could you not find any ?*' — ** Oh, yes !" 
replied the man, ** there were plenty of forks, but they all forked 
upwards,** 

A Riddle. — Latour the painter was a singular character : he 
used to puzzle us, by enquiring how he came from Paris, telling us 
that it was neither on;;a8s nor mule, neither by land nor by swim- 
ming. Nobody could solve the riddle. He explained it thus : on 
setting out he pluuged into the river, and being unable to swim, he 
laid hold of a boat with both hands ; and was then towed on to 
Passy. — Madame de Gen/is. 

Guidance without Dictation. — It is inconceivable how 
much a man of tnie culture can accomplish for himself and others, 
i£, without attempting to rule, he can be the guardian over many ; 
if he can induce them to do that in reason, which they are^at 
any rate disposed enough to do ; can guide them to their objects, 
wUch in general they see with due distinctness, though they miss 
^le road to them. Let us make a league in this : it is no enthusiasm ; 
but an idea which may be fiilly executed, which indeed b often 
executed, only with imperfect consciousness, by people of benevo- 
lence and worth. — Goethe. 

Bou>NBSs OF JuDGBar AND Javelin-men. — Some years ago, when 
I was on the circuit, the Judge in the midst of a trial, to the astonish- 
ment of us all, le2^)ed up, and stood upon the bench on which he 
kad been sitting. ^' Javelin man,'* he called out with a loud voice, 
^ take away this dog, he has bit my leg." The javelin-man instantly 
arrived. He stooped down to take the dog who growled tre- 
raeedously. " Please you, my lord, I daren't touch hmn," said the 
javelin man." — Thoughts on Laughter. 

iNitTDioious Sanction op Supbrstitioi^s Terrors. — If the 
amonnt of pain to mankind from superstitious terrors were con- 
sidered, persons would scrupulously abstain from the utterance of 
any thoughts which may add to the mass, or strengthen any gloomy 
fimey Bir&tdy belonging to it. 

It is very probable that words of fearful import are often uttered 
by dying persons ; but let us ask, whether in the mental weakness or 
delirium of mere sickness without fatal termination, other fancies 
are not commonly remarked, from which no inference alarming to 
hfomamty is drawn. It is the accident of death following upon the 
imagination that gives it the character of awe, and raises a belief of 
something more than visionary terror. Thousands in delirium fancy 
horrible objects, and entreat protection from them ; and their words 
are unheeded by those well accustomed to hear them : but if two 
die in the utterance of alarm, a medical man is shocked by the coin- 
cidence. It may be objected, that the cases instanced are not cases 
o( delirium, but of minds composed at the instant of death : we 
ask, however, whether it is not more than probable^ that at the 
moments preceding dissolution, the intellect is sharing in the weak- 
ness of the body, and the fimctions of the understandmg disordered, 
-or in part paral)^sed ? 7%e very diffusion of the superstitious impres- 
sknsis also likely to cause the impression of them at the hour of the 
krtMng up of nature. Those who have heard or read these ghastly 
observations in health, will be ant to think of them with dread upon 
tite approach of dissolution, ancl to fency the horrors which fear nas 
dwdt on. ^From an ej^ellent article under the abwe head in the Spec- 
itUaf, [We have had some misgivings for repeating the skeleton 
and other stories from Sir Walter Scott, without taking more pains 
to neatralize the misconception of them by the timid. But we 
haw since done what we could towards exposing the roots of the evil ; 
- and shril bear in mind what else it may be in our power to do. 
Tike main point, we conceive, on all these occasions, is to remember, 
that Ul health in some way or other is sure to be concerned, and 
that we are no more to expect pleasant or logical results from 
■11 health, than harmony from an instrument out of tune.] 



Drury Lane. 
This house, during the early part of the performances on Saturday . 
evening, did not present the same overflowing multitude as on the 
first night; though there was a reasonable attendance, and it filled 
at half price. We now found our proper critical room, in the pit ; 
and could see all about ns. The new face of the boxes, though ele- 
gant, still appears to us too light in colour4 There is almost a 
whiteness in the general efiect, which produces too strong a contrast 
with the darkness of the spaces between, especially when the seats 
are not well filled, and dark dresses (as they do at present) pre- 
dominate. The dark red of the boxes over the stage, assumes, for 
the same reason, a look almost of blackness; so that, on the 
principle of extremes meeting, the whole produces an 'efiect less 
cheerful than startling. It is right, however, to add, that we see 
with a near sight, and that the impression may be different on other 
eyes. There is nothuig in which people differ more, than in 
the perception of colour. 

We do not like to see an actor such as Dowton in a new cha^ 
racter, and not think the performance excellent. But we must out 
with it : — ^his Falstaff is a fiulure. It wants richness ; it wants 
filling up ; it wants geniality. Mr Dowton cannot but interest the 
audience in particular passages : he is too clever not to do that ; 
but his Fulstaff is a common shrewd man, behaving, for the most 
part, like other men, and peculiar only in an occasional vivacity and 
a general abdomen. If Mr Dowton thinks this the rationtde of the 
character, he is greatly mistaken. Falstaff^s size, which is thought 
to be the greatest part of him, is the least. It is only a gross help 
towards the comprehension of him by the vulgar. It belongs to 
him, we allow. He cannot do without it, seeing the quantity of sack 
he drinks : but his real superabundance is in his animal spirits : the 
festivity of his soul is his most unctuous plentitude : he has an 
enormous capacity for making the most of life, and swallowing 
every satisfiiction that comes in his way : and this is the reason 
why wc like him : we cannot be melancholy in his company. Of 
any grave or ordinary contradiction to his mirth, he is incapable : 
his anger has a ^ice of something pleasant as well as biting : his 
cups of calamity, like his other cups, have a sugar at bottom. He 
cannot drown but he talks of his ," alacrity in sinking.*' Now JMr 
Dowton wants the Itabitual Falstaff, and in wanting that, he wants 
everything. There is not the ease of perpetual joviality about him : 
he is silent, and sudden, and pleased, and angry, eSter the fashion 
of other men : you do not see, underneath it aU, the jolly sensualist, 
incapalile of anything but self-complacency and enjoyment. A mis- 
conception, of the same kind, though it appears different, leads 
Mr 13owton to give what he thinks great force to the amorous 
anticipations of the fat knight, when Mrs Quickly brings him news 
of the Merry fFives, But Falstnff would not think it necessary to 
break out into those overt acts of capering and gaping, which in 
truth are more like a gloating idiot than a tavern wit. Fulstaff h 
too much accustomed to such ideas to vent them in that manner. 

The ordinary stage conception of FaUtaffs character is the right 
one, if actors could but act up to it. It is probably handed down 
from Shakspeaiie*s own time. It purports to represent a 
puffing and blowing, swaggering, chuckfing, luxurious, fiit- 
voiced '^tun of a man,'* gathering corpulency from every dish 
and goblet as he rolls, for ever mirthful and shameless, making 
a jest of danger in the apprehension, and anxiously getting 
out of it when it comes, but above all thmgs witty and festive, 
unable to admit care or to give it, making his moral enormities 
appear as natural and jovial a part of him as his fet ; in short, a 
perj>etual feast to himself and to his b^olders. Now easy as this 
character appears to sustain, and sure of the good-will of an 
audience beforehand, it has been found one of the most difficult on 
the stage ; and the reason we take to be, that it requires an actor 
remarkable both for intellectual address (to meet all the wit of 
it) and a merry blood of his own (to hinder any misgivings 
in the jollity.) The man who should stand a chance of 
performing it best, would be one who had himself ''laughed 
and grown fat,*' and acquired a character among his friends 
for bon-mots, good humour, and no ambition to be a tra- 
gedian. It was that notion of something else besides his genuine 
propensities, wliich spoiled Quin for this and all other charaeters, 
— as we may pretty plainly discern in what has been said of him 
by friends as well as foes. Garrick's Falstaff may have been 
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n admirable piece of mimiary: we cannot conoeiw it to have 
been anything more; hk own character was too bustling and 
anxious. We never reniember a Falstaff well performed, and we 
have seen it undertaken by all sorts of actors, stuffed and unstuffed. 
Robert Palmer made a terrible dry business of it. An actor now 
living knew no more of it, than a knife-grinder's wheel. And 
Stephen Kemble, who performed it without stuffing, left oiut the 
other stuffing besides, — the sauce to the veal. 

Mr DowTON must give up Falstaffy and treat us again with Shr 
Anthony AUolute, Colonel Old-^, and Justice Woodcock, He can 
be kngtf always, and jovial as it happens ; but his jollity cannot be 
t mere round of wit and pleasure. 

We are sorry we are unable to say much of the rest of the per- 
formance^ especially as there were some debutantes who sung. We 
miitt hope they were frightened and will do better. There is 
somethitig clever in Mrs 0. Hill, who is unquestionably the 
female Bartlet. Mr Harlet we Hke, but not in the character of 
Slender, He is not abstracted and fantastical enough, — ^has not 
sufficient bye*play, and absorption in his love. When he says 
*' Sweet Anne P^e," there seems to be no reason why he should say 
it : it docs net sofficteatly come out of the fulness of his emptiness. 
Neither did Mr Hahmjby put enough emphasis on his willingness to 
''do anything with, reason," and some other passages where 
Slender plays the " magnanimous feeble." Mr B. Hill is hi 
too great n hurry, even for Dr Cam ; otherwise his French 
seemed as if it could have been heard to some purpose. He 
darted his head continually from one side to the other, as 
though he was too anxious to be able to look the audience in 
the face. The completest performance of the evening, much to our 
surprise, was Mr Webster'^ Shr Hugh Evans : for we had not 
suspected that his hard manner and voice could have accommodated 
itself so cleverly to the "gentle senses" of the Welchman. We 
certainly should not have guessed who it was, but for his name in 
the play-bills. All the harshness of his manner was gone ; and his 
voice he threw up admirably into the light petulance of the Welsh 
tones, by moans of a falsetto. We could have wished a little more 
slowness, a few more pauses, filled up with look and action, in the 
soliloquy previous to the duel ; but upon the whole it was far 
beyond what we had expected of this actor, clever as we thought 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 



This Evening, a Melo-Drama, (founded on a Fact) called 

THE GOLDSMITH. 

Marparel, Mrs HUMBY, 

The Countess, IVte W. CUPFORD, Isabella, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

The PtesideBt, Mr THOMPSON, 

Conot RoaemWe, Mr W. JOHNSON, 

Cardillac, Mr COOPER, Oliver, MrVlNING. 

Bernard, Mr COVENEY, Hubert, Mr COOKE, James MrCOATES 

After which, will be revived the Opera of 

THE CABINET. 

Floretta, Miss PATON, who will introduce, " IVe been roaming,', 

(The Bird Seng: will be acconptnied on the Flageolet by Mr Floyd,) 

Conttantia^ McsASHTON, Leonora, MissTURPlN, 

Ciiriosa, Mrs HUMBY, 

Bianca, Mb$ TAYLEURE, Crudelia, Mrs T. HILL. 

Prince Orlando, Mr HORN, 

Count Cucvoso, MrWILUAWS, Lorenao, MrHUCKEL. 

Peter, MrW. FARREN, 

Marquis de Grand Chateau, Mr WEBSTER, Menikin, Mr ROSS, 

Whirosiculo, Mr J. REEVE. 

First Falconer, Mr COOKE, Second Falconer, MrC. MORRIS, 

Count Orlando's Attendants, Messrs COATES and BISHOP. 

After which (34th tioie) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 

SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 

Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 

Angelique, (first lime) Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

Von Grotius (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, 

Col. EspUnad^, Mr BRINOAL, 
Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 

Mrs Dudley, Mrs GLOVER, 

Sophia, S hftrDinirhfi^ I Mrs HUMBY, 
Mary, 1 her Daughters, J- MrsASHTON, 

Mrs Grimley, Mrs TAYLEURE, Mrs Taylor, Mrs COVENEY. 

Mr Gillman, Mr WEBSTER, 

Mr Dudley, Mr WILLIAMS, Charles, Mr BRINDAL. 

John, Mr COVENEY, Frederick Vincent, Mr COOKE. 

To-moriow, The Barber of Seville ; TheSuHan; and Tribulation. 



Vtxt In an infeffor U^y af the tiiiftn^ktt And it received the 
applafuse it deservecl. Whtt particolaijy pleased us, was \6a com- 
plete understanding of the chaikter dtoughouty and'the attention 
he paid it accordingly to the last moment,— ae in the instance of 
his caressing simplicity towards his neprfcieiif tha Doctor, alter 
they had acquired a regard for each other from the duel Mr 
Webster has taught us to expect a good deal of him { so lie must 
look to it, and brush up the very hats of his footmen. We do not 
know, that we can allow him to do anything vulgarly in future. 

Hatmarkbt. 
The Duke of Cambridge, it seems (for we were not there), visited 
the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday, and appeared to be much 
gratified with the brilliant execution of Miss Patoi? . On his being 
recognized, " God save the King'* was called for, and sung by the 
vocal corps. This Prince seems to have the good-nature of the 
major part of the present roj'al brotherhood He has set a hand- 
some example in not refusing to countenahce the public talents of a 
woman, whom the h^-pocrisy of private life would put down. See 
what has been said on this subject, in the current number of the 
New Monthly Magazine^ by a writer to whom we have a grateful 
pleasure in alluding. g^- 



ON THE FAILURES IN ACTING FALSTAFF. 
Our cooks of the stage will be pufiing. 

But can't make a Falstaff, not one; .T ■ 

For some are ill done without stuffinft^ 
And others well stuffed and not done. 

* The late Stephen Kemble prided bimself oa tcting FaUtaff in tliis 
predicament. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The card sent by Mr H. W. D. did not come to hand till yesterday. The 
addition of any such department as the one alluded to, is not contemolated 
in this paper. 

The communication of B. N. E. C. K. was not thought of luflScient iatens 
to the general reader . 

We have objections in our turn to make to the critical remarks on tfce 
vfotd Angel; but do not think that the public would be interested in die 
question. 

" Shakspeare a swimmer," speedily. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Theatre will be Opened on Monday next, Oct. 4. When will be 
performed the Tragedy of 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

PreYioos to which, the Overture to Zauberflole, by VLoumU 

Juliet, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Lady Capul»-t, Mm LOVELL, (laie Miss LACY) 

Nurse (first time) Mrs OIBBS. 

Prince Escalus, Mr HORREBOW, Paris, Mr DUBUSET 

Montague, Mr TURNOUR, Capulet, MrBGCRTOK, 

Romeo, Mr ABBOTT, 

Mercuiio, .Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Benvolio, Mr BAKER, Tybalt, Mr DIDDEAR, 

Friar Lawrence. Mr WARDE, Friar John, Mr MEATiS, 

Apothecary, Mr MEADOWS, Samson, Mr ATKINS, 

Page, MUs FORTESCUE, Bnlihaiar, Mr IRWIN. 

Peier, Mr KEELEY. 

In Act I. A Masquerade and Dance. 

In Act V. The Funeral Procession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dir/ce. 

The Vocal Parts, by Messrs. Beale, Birt, Benedick, Barclay, CatriBeld, &c. 

Messdames Appleion, Brown, Cawse, H. Cawse, Clarke, Daly, Porde, ^te. 

After which the Nautical Drama, called 

BLACK EYED SUSAN; 

Or, "ALL IN THE DOWNS!" 

The Overture and the whole of the Mnaic, from Ditidin'i Sonrs, 
by BleweU. 
Black Eyed Susan, (first lime) wifh a Son^, Miss H, CAWSIL 
Dolly Mayfiower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Capt. CroBstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Ruker, Mr HORREBOW. 

Hatchet, Mr EVANS, DoirATasa, Mr BLANOHARD, 

Admiral, MrEOERTON, Jaisob Twiff. MrTCJfimWft. 

Gnatbrain, Mr MEADOWS, , 

William, (with an introduced Song) Kfr T. P. COOKE 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sin^r " Black Eyed Susan »* 

Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr PULLER, ' 

Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2nd Lieutenant Mr.IEWlM* 

Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS, 

On Wednesday, Venice Preverfed. 
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DON JUAN VAN HALEN, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE BELGIANS.— HIS DELIVERANCE FROM THE 
INQUISITION BY AN HEROIC FEMALE. 
Don Juan Van Halbn, whom the Belgian patriots have made Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and who has done them the service they looked 
lor, is one of those men made of the true ** porcelain clay of the 
earth/* in* whom the most ardent spirit of personal enterprise is 
joined with the most unselfish views, and who accordingly interests 
in his welfare the virtues he believes in, and helps to extend the be- 
lief among mankind. He was bom in the Isle of St Leon in Spain, 
his fiuher being a native of that country, though of Belgic origin, his 
mother a Spaniard of ancient family. At an early period he felt 
himself impelled to join the ranks of the Spanish Liberals, under- 
went more than their usual portion of danger, was thrown into the 
Inquisition, where he underwent the tortures described in books, 
and was enabled to escape from his dungeon by the affectionate 
heroism of the female who is the subject of this article. He after- 
wards entered die Russian service, was in the Georgian campaign, 
and became the intimate friend of the celebrated General Yermoloff 
whose character he has taught us to love. On the subject of his 
imprisbnment and his Russian service, he wrote a volume in Spa- 
niiA, which was translated from the manuscript a few years ago by 
the aothor of " Esteban" and ** Sandoval," — a fit translator for such 
a lK>ok, — and published in two volumes by Colbum. Don Juan is 
adU ia the prime of life; and (if we are to trust the portrait at the 
beginning of that work) as handsome as his deeds. 

•* Van Halen's history," sa^'s a paragraph in the newspapers (we 
know not in which it appeared first) is a very curious one. — *' He is 
of Belgian origin, but a Spaniard by birth. He is Qniroga*s bro- 
tber-io-law,* and after the overthrow of the constitution of Spain, 
he entered the Russian service, and served in the Georgian cam- 
paign. He is in the prime of life, — a life, perhaps, of more change 
than has befallen any other man of his rant now living. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that the ' Ramona' steam-packet, which brought the news 
of his appointment as Military Governor of Brussels, was named 
after the virtuous and intrepid female by whose assbtance Colonel 
Van Halen escaped from the prison of the Inquisition at Madrid." 
Ramona was a foundling, brought up in the Hospital at Madrid, 
and never claimed. At an early age she was selected from a number 
of the foundlings, to be taken into the service of the Inquisitors, — 
an angel brought into a house of infernal error. When Van 
Halen was confined there, which was in the year 1817, he found her 
in the situation of the menial servant whose office it was to clean 
oat the prisoner's cells. She was then nineteen years of age, of a 
character at once timid and bold, reserved, laconic in her speech 
(the Inquisition had taught her that necessity), but, under an 
appearance which common observers would have thought cold, 
extremely senaitive, and of a most afiectionate heart. An affcc- 
tionale disposition was the foundation of her character; and it was 
in the Inquisition she had to exercise it ! Unfortunately, it was 
there most wanted, and she found means to evince it even towards 
the better part of her employers. But she had early seen, that in 
her case oSkcdoa and pleasure were not to be allied, and she made 
her choice accordingly. It was a noble one : — ^in the end it has, no 
doubt, turned out to be the most politic one; but this it was impos- 
sible she could foresee. 

There were two officers in the prison, to whom it was Ramona's 
du^ in#yc particulariy to attend; one of them, a Don Marcellino, 
whom she called her master, and who was the better man of the 
twc^ and not inhuman; — the other, Don Juanito, a harsh and 
su8[ucious bi^t,wfao had an mstinctive hatred of her, and jealously 
"Wmich^ hkf movements. The first time Van Halen was aware of 
her presence, this man was in the act of watching her. Van Halen 
obeerved her attentively, and saw in her countenance an expression 
wfaieh gave him hope. 

One day, our prisoner, whose whole thoughts were bent on escape, 
I&tm4 H ring ia hia bed. He saw that it was a signal of correspon- 
dence, and answered it by binding around it a lock of his hair. The 



ring disappeared, and the next signal was the pointing of the hand 
of his watch to a particular hour. An acquaintance had now com- 
menced between the parties, which gave the captive the greatest 
hopes of escaping, whUe it excited in him a painful interest for his 
new friend, and a deep admiration. 
" What is your name?" said he to her one day. 
'* Ramona — That is myjonly name." As she uttered these 
words, says Van Halen, ^ her voice changed, and hastily bidding 
me farewell, she withdrew." Were the parents of thb poor girl 
dead, or why was she never claimed ? One imagines there must 
have been something good in one or other of them, to produce so 
noble a child. 

" Another day passed without my seeing Ramona ; but on the one 
following, I heard her voice at the usual hour, saying joyiully,'that 
on that day there was no tribunal, and that Don Juanito had not 
left his room; adding, that I might put to her any questions I 
pleased. I profited by this opportunity to paint in the strongest 
colours the true situation in which I stood, declaring to her that it '^ 
was indispensable I should open myself a passage, or die. On hear- 
ing this, siie uttered a thousand exclamations, and burst into a flood 
of tears, keeping me for several minutes in a state of confusion. 
*It is impossible,' she cried, 'for you to escape . . my master's 
death would be the consequence . . . Horrible! horrible! I do not 
regard my own life — no, I do not.* 
•* * You will accompany me,' exclaimed I, interrupting her. 
'' * Then I should dishonour myself, and I am lost for ever.' 
" In vain did I trv every argument to persuade her to adopt this 
step: at length I asked her if she would bring me what my cousin 
would deliver to her. * I will bring nothing that mtij be injurious 
to you, or to my master: that is the onlv thing I will deny you. 
Dispose of me as vou will; ask me anything you please to effect 
your escape; I will refuse you nothing: but you must wait for an 
opportunity when everything may weigh on Don Juanito. Let him 
be responsible for everything : let him be the only sufferer — ^yes, the 
only one, for he deserves all. I will then bring you anythrag yon 
want, and lose my life to save yours; but inputtmg your plan into 
execution, think of some means of avoiding bloodshed. Let neither 
yours nor my master's Uood be spilt, I intreat you, and I am ready 
to do all for you, for I see that you must no longdr abide here; but 
you must not foi^t my entreaties.' In this vrild manner she pro- 
ceeded for some time, until the fear of exciting suspicions made her 
quit me." 

After a variety of contrivances, during which Ramona opened a 
communication for the prisoner with his friends, the hour of delive- 
rance drew nigh ; but it was a fearful moment. We lay before our 
readers the author's interesting account. 

" On this day, at about three, I heard a noise whieh I thought 
proceeded from my jailers, and was agreeably surprised at finding it 
was Ramona herself, who, delivering to me a note, said, * I must 
have caused you much uneasiness this morning, but it was unavoid- 
able ; and I assure you I have been obliged to assign more than one 
pretext in order to induce my master to allow me free entrance into 
the prison this afternoon. I tremble with apprehension at what you 
purpose doing tomorrow.' 

" 'Purpose doing?' I interrupted. * At what I trill do tomon'ow, 
you mean, or my name is not Van Halen.' 

" 'Wait, till Don Juanito be again confined to his room,' she 
cried : ' the weak state of his health gives me reason to hope this 
may soon be the case.' 

*" On a former occasion,' returned I, ' you advised me to deid 
entirely witli Don Juanito, and now vuu advise the contrar}'.' 

" ' On a former occasion I feared K>r my master's life ; now I fear 
for yours. Since Don Juanito's recovery he has seldom missed the 
nocturnal visit to the prison. You would meet with both, and, 
woe to me! what would then become of you?' 

" By this language Ramona, whose generous conduct had affi>rded 
me so much consolation, excited in me the most painful apprehen- 
sions, and added to my previous anxiety. No ailment I could 
urse to induce her to follow me was of any avail; and having 
exhausted all my means of persuasion, I at length said to her; ' Teu 
me now your determination: will you or will you not come?' 

" 'If you should hurt my master, or if you should stand in need 
of my assistance a^nst Don Juanito, and lastly, if I see myself 
obliged to aid you in an open manner in either of these cases, I am 
lost, and I will «> and die in any place or country where you may 
take me; but i^on the contrary, it please heaven that you should 
obtain your liberty without having recourse to violence, tnen I have 
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nothing to fear, and I ought to remain where I am, and return 
thanks to God for your liberation.' 

** Here tears seemed to choke her utterance, and she leaned her head 
against the door, * If you succeed/ she continued, * without mj in- 
terference, no suspicion can be attached to me; but if I follow you, 
I convict myself at once.' 

** I again endeavoured to persuade her to accede to my wishes by 
adducing such reasons as in my opinion were less objectionable, and 
which my reader must suppose sincere in a man who was actuated 
only by the deepest feelings of gratitude and admiration ; but even 
these were inefiectual. * She firmly believed that there could be no 
worse union than that emanating from mere gratitude.' 

" It was ten o'clock in the morning when the jailers entered, and 
t he weather is very foggy,* 

fl raved ^heaven that it might 

c take off the tattered jacket, 

c 1 a green surtout, the same 

] >f the King. I was also 

L « — ^J to cut my hair and shave 

my beard (which by this time rivalled that of my Capuchin friar), 
Don Marcellino hinting that the intended visit was approaching. 
This alteration in my apnearance, would have been insignificant in 
itself, had nqt im friends been already apprized of the attire in 
which I thought 1 should have presented myself to them. 

** At twelve o'clock dinner was brought to me, and at two I was 
conducted to the same dungeon where I had seen the paintings, 
and where I remained about an hour. On returning to my own I 
hastened to look under the pillow, and found a small gold cross, 
and the same ear-ring which first inspired me with hope, both 
listened to a hair chain : such were the hostile weapons which that 
innocent girl furnished me with to come out triumphant in my 
stmazle. 

''During the short time that the brasier was left with me on the 
morning of this day, I took a piece of charcoal, with which, in the 
afternoon, I wrote in one of the blank pages of Bossuet, a few lines 
addressed to Don Marcellino, to the following effect : * That my 
evil fortune having placed me in the alternative of either being a 
traitor to my cause, or fiiUing a victim to the cruelty of his em- 
ployers, I had resolved to seek my liberty by forcible means ; that I 
did not hesitate to acknowledge that he was the least inhuman of 
those whom I had known in those dungeons ; and lastly, that should 
my adverse fate pursue me so far' as to render my attempt fruitless, I 
b^ed him to respect my misfortunes should I be again intrusted 
to his custody.' Thus I hoped to increase the compassion of my 
oppressors, if I succeeded in freeing myself from their grasp. 

'' Uncertain hoiiv to dispose of the present Ramonaliad left for me, 
upon reflecting that in the event of^ a &ilure it would afford the 
most evident proof of her being an accomplice in my premeditated 
escape, I was compelled, much to ray regret, to throw tne chain and 
cross through the loop-hole in my dungeon, preserving only the 
eai^ring, which by its shape I was able to. conceal, and which I have 
always preserved. 

" At length the houi* for the execution of my plan drawing near, I 
listened attentively through the opening of the door, till hearing the 
distant noise of bolts, I retreated towards my bed. As soon as 
Don Marcellino entered, without recollecting the sign agreed upon 
res{)ecting the plate, and fearing that this might be my last oppor- 
tunity, I advanced towards him, extinguished the light, and pusning 
him violently to the farthest comer of the dungeon, flew to the 
door, and rushing through, shut it upon him, and drew the bolt, at 
the same moment that he, recovering himself, threatened my life. 
Once in the passage, I groped along in complete darkness; but the 
astounding cries of the new prisoner echoed so loudly through 
those vaults, that fearing that they might be heard, I no sooner 
arrived at the third door of that labyrinth, than locking it after me, 
I took out its ponderous key, with which I armed myself for want 
of a better weapon. 

*' I passed the dungeon of the other prisoners confined in those 
passages, who, &r from imagining the scene that was acting, mis- 
took my steps for those of the jailor. Following my way at random, 
I twice lost myself in the vanous windings, and a thousand times 
did I curse the obscurity which threatened to frustrate all my 
hopes. At length, after groping about for seven or eight minutes, 
which appeared an eternity to me, I reached the last staircase, 
from which I could distinguish the glimmerings of a light. As I 
ascended the stairs I grasped the key in the manner of a pistol, 
and soon after found myself at the threshold of a door wide open, 
that led to an outer kitchen, in the middle of which hung a lantern. 
I judged by this that I was already out of the prison; but uncertain 
what direction to follow, and hearing the voices of people in some 
part of the house, I stood still for a moment, and then nastened to 
the kitchen to look for a hatchet or some other weapon that might 
serve me in case of meeting with opposition. 

" On entering, the first object that presented itself was Ramona, 
who stood pale and breathless, with a countenance in which aston- 
ishment was blended with anxiety and alarm. * What pistol is 
that ?i— where is my master?' she exclaimed afto a moment's 
silence, raising her clasped lumds towards heaven. 

'* I calmed her apprehensions by showing her the key, when 
immediately recovering her presence of mind, she drew from her 
bosom the notes I had given ner, and returning them to me, pointed 
to a court which led to the outer door, saying, ' That is the way to 
the street. My mistress and her guest are in the saloon : you hear 



their voices. Thi^ is the very hour wben ahe expects the arrival of 
some friend, and I must immediately call out, because they know I 
must necessarily see you before you get to die court. For heaven's 
sake, hasten away, for I can render you no further assistance.' 
Saying this, she pressed my hands between here with deep emotion, 
and I hurried towards the court. As the remainder of my way was 
also involved in darkness, I lost some minutes in finding the right 
direction to the door, when the rustling of the bell-wire served to 
guide me to it. Here Ifh^ard the voices of some persons out-side, 
who certainly did not expect to meet with such a porter. 

" Meantime Ramona, who was to open the door, on hearing the 
bell ring began screaming for assistance, as if she had been hurt by 
some one passing in great haste. The ladies, alarmed, joined their 
cries to hers, and I opened the door amidst this confusion, pushed 
down the person just entering, and reached the street, feeling as if 
I breathed a second life. 

"Following the direction pointed out to me by my friends, and 
avoiding the approach of some of the persons I saw lurking ab«ut 
the Inquisition, I turned the comer of that building, and met a tall 
man muffled up in his cloak who, either having forgotten the 
watch-word agreed upon, or recognising me at the first moment, 
exclaimed, * Van Ilalen ! Juan ! is it you ?* — * Yes it is,' I cried, my 
heart leaping with joy at hearing the voice of a fnend. As soon as I 
returned this answer, he gave a shrill whistle, and suddenly I was 
surrounded by several other friends, among whom I recognised two 
old comrades of mine, whom I did not suppose so interested in my 
destiny. One took off* my old cap, and placed his laced cocked-hat 
on my head ; another gave me a cloak, which, he said, had been 
purposely made for me ; a third desired me to follow him and fear 
nothing, for they would all lose their lives sooner than I should be 
retaken." 

And what became of poor Ramona ? That she loved Van Halen, 
we have no doubt. Love was not necessary to make her his deliverer. 
She would have delivered any human being from such a place as 
the Inquisition. But circumstances evince plainly enough that she 
would have been delighted to share the Itoerty of her friend, had 
her departure not been likely to affect others, and had he shown 
love as well as ''gratitude" for her. Her observation on gratitude 
shews what she felt. One of Van Halen's friends (as will be seen 
in the ensuing passage) gaily intimated to her one day a suspicion^ 
that their intercourse had not been free from gallantry. She ' 
resented the intimation with an indignant blush : and she was right. 
How could a love like hers (to say nothing of the rigid principles in 
which she had been most probably brought up) under itself liable to 
that mistakes, when it was not returned ? How could she look with 
any pleasure, less than the most unselfish one, upon the fiM:e of the 
man whom her heart loved, whom she hoped to deliver, but who was 
in the mean time liable to be taken from her arms, and placed upon 
the rack ! Men of gallantry know nothing of love, — no, nor even 
of real gallantry, if they knew all. This girl doubtless would have 
given millions to retain near her the man she loved; yet anudst 
floods of irrepressible tears she could resolve upon helping him out 
of her sight for ever, knowing that she should remain the most for- 
lorn creatnre upon earth, without consolation but in preventing 
more evil, or in suffering it for his sake. 

" One day that my cousin endeavoured to discover whether the 
tyranny of the inquisitors could intimidate her, she answered him 
in her usual laconic manner: 'From a child I was brought up 
among those men. The inquisition does not inspire me with fear ; 
it is rather the prisoner who inspires me with compassion.' 
Another day that he showed his surprise at the inquisitors per- 
mitting a female to reside among them, or at all relying upon ner^ 
she retorted, ' If every woman had learned discretion in the same 
school as myself, we should hear less of our incapacity to keep a 
secret from those who are far weaker than ourselves.' Lastly, my 
cousin imagining that she was actuated hy love, the deep interest 
she manifested for my welfare justifying this belief, allowed himself 
a few jokes on gallant intrigues. Ramona, without stooping to 
prove the contrary by the thousand cogent reasons with which she 
might have convinced him, reddened, and casting on him a look of 
contempt, as she withdrew, said : * Do not give me such a wretched 
idea of yourself Must our sex be necessarily frail, if we show an 
interest for a man whose life is in danger ?'" 

But again, what became of Ramona? Van Halen shall tell us : — 
" This generous girl, after having supported with upshakea for- 
titude all kinds of misery in the dungeons of the Inqtusition^ sick, 
and in the most deplorable state of wretchedness, without even 
endeavouring to seek the means of alleviating her situation by com- 
municadng with Murfy, on whom she had so many claims, and who 
most assuredly would have assisted her, proceeded -to the place of 
her confinement, where she continued suffering the heavy weight of 
her sentence till the political events of 1820 restored her to libeoty. 
She then married a soldier of cuirassiers, to whom she had beeo 
attached, even previous to her heroical misfortunes. Happy in the 
humble sphere in which she moved, neither herself nor her husband 
ever sought to ameliorate their condition when the opportunity 
offered. A stranger to political opinions, she had done all, sufflered 
all, through the sole impulse of humanity; she '\ 'bre^asked no 
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reoQDipease from the government) or from a single individual — the 
coHflciotisnesa of having acted rightly was her sweetest rewsird. On 
my retora lo Spain, she found in me a brother, and she never 
aspired to monti*' 

We shooid be gtnd to know what is the present condition of this 
interesting ftmde, justly called by her friend " illustrious." We 
trust that it will be made known. It is delightful so see that Van 
Halen has not forgotten his gratitude. One of the first things he 
did on getting his authority (for it was of course he that did it) was 
to christen one of the packet-boats, employed in conveying the news 
of 13)erty, afler the name of his deliverer. 

It says nothing against our heroine's love for Van Halen, that she 
married. A loving heart like her's was at liberty to feel for another's 
love, especially afler what she had known of an unrequited afiee> 
tion. "Sot that we believe the ever looked to a return from Van 
Halen. The first time she heard him spoken of, was by one of the 
officers of the Inquisition, who called him a ** bird of high flight." 
* The bird" was the name he was signified by in their hieroglyphical 
talk. — This "bird of high flight," Ramona always appears to have 
considered as far above her hopes, as '* the bright particular star" of 
the poet 

We must do also justice to Van Halen. If he could not love 
his ddiverer, it was for no want of an aflfectionate or generous dis- 
position. Perhaps he was a lover already : perhaps Ramona was 
not h^dsome, nor engaging ; the gloom of her habitation may 
have rendered her even something of the reverse in appearance : 
though we cannot help fancying that her look, somehow or other, 
must have expressed what she was. That Van Halen should have 
given the world to understand her love for him, was not only we 
thinJ^ justifiable, but his duty. There is sometimes a delicacy 
beyond delicacy, which none but the most generous minds cail 
practice, and which they never feel more delicate that when they 
do practice. Van Halen's greatest duty towards his deliverer, was 
to shew her conduct in its true light : and thii could not have been 
done, had be not told us all. . 

[The usual variety of tfaia faper has been encroached upon in the 
present number by the length of the first article and the Theatrical.] 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Ungrateful Relations of a Saint.-— According to the Count 
d'Olonne, one of Cardinal Mazarin's stories was, that a family at 
Rome, a member of which had been lately sainted, having given 
some offence to the pope, his Holiness observed, ^ How ongratefbi 
these people are; I beatified one of their relations the other day; 
and I'm sure he didn't deserve it." — Menage, 

Guilt and Remorse. — My mother hired a small house in the 
rue d' Aguesseau, where she received several men of letters, amoi^ 
whom was St Foix, author of the * Essays on Paris,' of the pretty 
comedy of the * Ciracle,' and several other dramatic pieces. His 
appearance and manners contrasted stra^ely with the elegance of 
these agreeable productions : he had a bluntncss and vulgarity in 
his tone, a hideous face, and a coarse and sinister expression of 
features. A very witty actress (Mademoiselle Bryamt) said of him 
and M. Bertin, the poet, who had a long pale face, dropped jaws, 
hollow eyes, and a gloomy gaze, that the one (St Foix) resembled 
Guilt, and the other Remorse, lliere could be nothing more 
characteristic than this to those who had ever seen thc»e tWQ 
faces. — Madame de GenlU, 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

ny THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMTNER 



Deotnnlbiurebiu, et qnlbasdam aliis.-^^LD Sating. 
(If all sorts of thiogv—cad some others. . - 



Grhinal Rats. — The misdemeanours of rats were anciently judged 
with the same formalities as those of men. The celebrated Chasse- 
' nenx, first President of the Parliament of Provence, when he was 
only the King's Advocate in the bailiwick of Autiin, undertook the 
demace of the rats against a sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced against them by the Bishop of Autun. ^ He represented," 
says M. de Thou, ''that the time that had been given them to 
make their appearance was too short, more especially as they would 
incur many dangers by the way ; all the cats of the neighbouring 
viila^ being on the watch to seize them." He obtained a new 
cilatiOB, aliowing them more time. — Fw Privffs des Francais, 

Assistance Returned. — Philip I. of France being obliged to keep 
m j)ay a larce army wrote, to the clergy of Rheims, to deniand 
Sobsicfies.' The archbishop and chapter earnestly begged that he 
would be satisfied with the aid of their prayers. Philip incensed 
at this refusal, the more especially as the money demanded was 
chiefly to be expended in an expedition to Palestine, soon found an 
opportunity to punish them. A short time after, these priests, 
fmljged and oppressed by some of the nobles, came to implore his 
assistance. ** I will write to the lords," said Philip, " and pray 
them to cease their extortions." The excesses still continue^ 
and a second deputation was sent to the monarch, to complain that 
he had used but feeble measures, and to entreat that he would put 
a stop to the robberies of the nobles by force of arms. " Of what 
have yon to complain ?" said the King, ** I have protected you 
with my prayers, as you served me with yours." — Vie Privde des 

A Banker of Metal. — At the condusion of the Bristol season, 

a late actor of humble pretensions, being desirous of visiting Lon- 

doa, found himself enabled to do so, as he imagined, by success in 

play. ' He won a few guineas from a sea-officer at biUiards ; and 

vrb^ the tar*s cash was exhausted, l^e played upoi) tick, untU the 

sum lost amounted to twelve or fifteen pounds, for which the 

officeir gave a drafl on Charles Stewart, Esq. banker, at Charing 

OteSL London. This, our hero concluded, would enable him to 

▼i^tn^ capital in style, and on the validity of his draf^ he ex- 

p^i^^ all his ready cash in* bu}ang clothes and journeying to 

XiOQctba, where, much to lus surprise, he could hear no tidings of 

dl^lM^er; till after wandering a long time about Charing Cross, 

he brodticed it to a man who had sagacity enough to perceive the 

truJt. imd who, after ruminating, replied, '* Charles Stewart 1 

Charfes Stewart ! — oh ! there he sits on horseback," pointing to 

the statue of Charles the First. — Dfamattc Biography, 



CoTENT Garden. 
It is vrith unaffected pain that we feel ourselves compelled to 
differ with the measure of admiration which has been dealt out 
to Miss Kexble, especially after the circumstaaees under 
which she was introduced to the public, and the' good which ^e has 
done the theatre. But as those circumstances were the cause of 
what appears to us to be an exaggerated opinion of her talents^ they 
must be our excuse. We had a fear lest we should be obliged to 
think as we do, from the inferior opinion entertained of her in the 
country, where the causes of her town popularity were not likely to 
have so'much influence : and yet when we saw her first scene last night, 
we began to feel re-assured, and to hope that the original opinion of 
her was the right one. The reason why we felt so was, that she 
appeared to us the reverse of an artificial person : her manner and 
tones were natural, her smile equally so; we thought she was 
going to trust entirely to her own feelings ; and as we lookedat the 
general expression of her fiice, could not help quoting to ourselves 
the words of the old poet, 

simple goodness shined in her eyes. 

All this, in her own person, off the stage, we should guess her to 
be stiM; and we heartily wish for eveiTbody's sake, the critici 
included, that she had had such a natural call to the stage, as [to 
draw upon herself and her own character for some genuine thea- 
trical result. 

But the moment she gave us the first burst of feeling, our expec- 
tations fell many degrees, and they never rose again. The manner was 
different in an instant, not as showing more feeling, but as showing 
less : the regular theatrical start and vehemence were substituted 
for the natural emotion of the artless girl we had been contemplating : 
the Nurse was told to go and enquire afWr the stranger, in a tone, not- 
of pleasant, but of indignant vdiemence ; and then commenced the 
regular conventional tragic style, both in voice and manner, which 
was m^ntained with little variation the whole evening, and which 
has certainly left an impression on our minds, that this young 
lady is entirely an artificial t)erformer, very apt in catching 
all that may be learnt in tragic acting, but not essentially 
superior to many that have had but a brief day of repute. 
She wanted real passion throughout, and variety of feeling. 
She was not only not the Juliet of the South, but not more the 
heroine of a love-story than of any other tragedy. Her emotion 
was loud, her gravity dignified and queen-like, her flow of utter- 
ance breathed with a regular vehemence of solemnity, something 
between the tones of her great kinswoman Mrs. Siddons and the 
mellow monotony of the late Mrs. Powell. Once and away there 
was a brief passage^ a sentence, in that sort of natural 
manner, which coming after a great deal of the artificial, appears to 
be as much got up as any, or more so. But the general charaeter 
of the performace was certainly no higher than thtt of ah older 
stager of the better conventional sort ; and this was not only our opi- 
nion,but from what we heard from some persons about us, appeared 
to exist where it did not before. The passa^ the most applauded 
were those which are far firom doing a performer the most honour, 
though they a(>pear to produce the greatest eflect; namely, the 
violent Ones, and those which were accompanie4 by some vehement 
gesture or sudden rush ; as in the scene were she fancies a vision of 
hef husband sufiering,and slides, in a manner, all across the sta^b^ 
fbre taking the poison. In short*(for we saw little of Miss O'Neil, 
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and do not remember seebg her in this character) we have never, yet 
witnessed a proper JuiUet on the stage, and . Miss Kemble has 
unfortunately furnished us with no better. In the Garden 
Scene she ov^ht to have hung more over the balcony, and 
varied her tones with a greater mixture of familiarity and arch- 
ness (all our English Juliets miserably fail in this : they 
have not faith enough in passion or the poet for it» and are 
neutralized by the decorums) : — in the scene where she thinks the 
Nurse has brought news of Romeo's death, and finds that he is not 
dead but banished, she should utter the word ^ banished'' not with 
the same unchanging despair as she had before been evincing, but 
should mix with it a passing^intimation of relief, even at the moment 
when she is re^pnng into 'wretchedness for his absence ; for afler 
ay, a banished lover is not quite so bad as a dead one, nor did the 

5oet mean to say he was ; though all the performers of Romeo and 
ullet make just as much noise about the exile as the death. 

Afiss Kebiblc is not handsome ; but there is a goodness in her 
face, when left to itself, that is very pleasine, and looks like an 
ingemiom aatare. As an actress, we cannot think at present, that 
STO has aov genius properly so called, or will ever establish a 
r^utadon K>r one ; though she may make a very useful, and what 
is called a highly respectable performer. The applause, we presume, 
last night was not so great as it used to be ; there was a waving of 
hats in the pit, and a vehement welcome, when she appeared : and 
now and then she received great approbation in the course of the 
play : bat there was bo prevailing enthusiasm : nor was she called 
for af^er the play. What is more, we doubt whether a tear was shed 
in the house ; certainly not in our neighbourhood. 

Mrs Gibes appeared for the first time as the Nufse, We cannot 
commend her performance, compared with that of Mrs Davenport 
and others. It wanted the habitual look of age. Her occasional 
hobble seemed to be volunteered ; and she overdid the rheumatic 
scene. Sudden cramps are affecting ; but they may be repeated too 
oflen. 

Must we speak of Mr Abbot's Romeo ? We hear he is a pleasant 
person eveiy where but on the stage, and such a man may be reason- 
ably at a disadvantage with his neighbours somewhere. Mr 
AnaoT has taken it in his head that noise is tragedy, and a tremen- 
dous noise he aceordingly makes. It is Stentor with a trumpet. 

The best performance in this piece is decidedly Mr Charles 
Kbiiblb's Mercutio, It wants airiness, both in person and manner; 
and a fat Mercutio is like a &t Mercury; but there is abundance of 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Erening, tlie Comedy of 

THE BELLE'S STRATAGEM. 

Letitia Hardy, Mrs WAYLETT, her first appearance this Season, 

in whieh Character she will sinj^ ^< Where are you going my pretty 

Maid ?" "The Lij^hl Guiiar," and •* Meet me by MoonlighL" 

Lady Prances Touchwood, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Mi«t Of^k, Mrs BAILEY, her firvt appearance, 

MrsRaekat, MrsOROBR, Kitty Willis, MxsNEWCOMBE. 

Doriooorf, MrWALLACK, 

Hardy, MrDOWTON. 

Sir Geoi^ Touehwood, Mr COOPER, 

Pluiler, Mr BALLS, his first appearance. 

Satille, MrYOUNGE, Villew, MrTHOMPSON, 

CourialK Mr HOOPER, Mountebank. MrYARNOLD, 

Dick, Mr SALTER, Tom Fool, MrFENTON, Gibson. Mr HONNOR, 

l«t Gentleman, Mr HOWARD, 2nd Gentleman, Mr HOWELL, 

Srd GenOAfman, Mr EATON, Servant to Sa? ille, Mr S. JONES, 

Pilgrim, Mr C.JONES. 

Prcfioot to the Coowdy the Band will perform Rossini's Of ertare to 
'^ Seffliraoiide.*' 

After which, 

DEAF AS A POST. 

Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Amy Templeton, Mi^s E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, 

Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. JONES. 

Old Walton, Bir W. BENNE'IT, Capt. Templeton, Mr COOEPR, 

Triiitraro Sappy, Mr LISTON, 

Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. 

To conclude with (49th time) a new Drama, in Two Acts, called 

THE BRIGAND. 

OtUfia, fPrinc^ Bianchi*s Niece) Miss FAUCIT, 

Maria Grazie, (the Brigand's Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 

Prince Bianchi, (GoTernor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 

AJbert, \ Students of the French Academy 5 Mr H. WALLACE, 

TheodoreJ of Painting, J MrJ. VINING, 

Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES. Fabio. Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr PENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER 

Alessandro Massaroni (The Brigand ChieO Mr WALLACK, 

Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 

Carlota. Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL , 

Offioar, Mr CATHIE, Serf ant, MrHONNER. 

On Thursday, The Wonder; X.Y. Z.; and Maianiello. 
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vivacity. His elaboi^le miniicijesof th6 fo|^ are particularly good. 
His pard&nnez moi seemed at once a jeke oa'the coxcombry it nick- 
named, and a kick into the bai^n. 

We stopped the afterpiece in order to see the fiunons sailor of 
Mr. T. P. CooKSi and Uie ftemaoe hcexrf )iflf . p^wsf in Biack 
Eyed Susan, [dy the by wnat are the Christian names of Mr. T. 
P. Cooke? Is he Theophilus Philip, or Thomas Patterson, or 
what ? or is it necessary to the mystery of his reputation that he 
should dways remain Mr Tee Pee Cooke, as if be was Captain 
Cook's son by a Chinese ? We have a grudge against these mys- 
teries of initials. What is Miss Ejf j4itch Kelly? And why u 
Mr Farren Mr Double- U Farren ? We were in pain for the appel- 
lation of Miss H. Cawse, till we learnt that her name was Harnett. 
Harriett is a good name; but Aitch was a vile precursor.] 

We hardly know what to say to Mr Cooke's sailor.! |We like 
it, and vet we can hardly wish to see it at this theatre ? Is it 
because it is so like a sailor, that the roan hiflwdf seems as if he 
ought to be further eastward? Or is it because it wan(a the 
investment of genuine acting, — the something besides common- 
place nature which the actine of a Bannister lued to ^ve it, and 
which made his sailors bring kughter and tears into our eyes, as Mr 
Cooke does not ! Mr Cookb gives himself heartily up to the character; 
he looks really affectionate, when he means to look so ; and resigned 
when he means to look resigned ; furthermore he is very co«iial 
and plentiful in his damma wSi shakes of the hand ; be sings a good 
burden of a sone, if not the song very well itself: and he dances « 
hornpipe with all the transport of a sailor who has not had a hop 
for tnese five years, and who kicks the ground as if he would shake 
himself into it for love. Yet still there is somethieg in tl^e perform- 
ance, which we would rather see at the Cobourg than Covent 
Garden. We take the secret to be^ that the mere professiontd 
sailor is made too much of in the piece ; that there is too much 
sea jareon and ostentation in it ; and that Mr Cooke does not 
so much appear to love and enjoy what he does as a man who 
happens to be a sailor, as a sailor who makes a point of playing 
the man. 

Harriett Cawse made a nice genuine little g^rl, such as any man 
or sailor might have loved ; and was delicate enough not to mince 
the matter or shrink back when the honest tar took her in his arras : 
for in those impertinent decorums lies the real indelicacy of such 
moments. Thev think or affect to think the matter wrong, and 
make it so whether it will be ornot^ whereas the genuine honesty 
of it does not stand upon ceremony. 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

This Eveninsr, a Comic Piece (in One Act), called 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

Miss Biffin, Mrs GLOVER, Bobbin, MrsHUMBY, 

Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Miss Winlerblossom, Mrs TA YLEtJRE. 

Mr Primrose, Mr W. FARREN, 

Henry Thornton, Mr COOKE. 

After which, the Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVIL)LK 

Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sin^r 

** Tyrant soon Pll burst thy Chains," " An old Man wouM be woo!B«r." 

The celebrated Soenafrom ' The Maid of Judah,* <« Fortune's Fmwiw," 

And with Mr Horn, the Duet of " Ah 1 Maiden fair^" 

Marcellina, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

Count Almaviva, Mr HORN, Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 

Doctor Bartolo, Mr WILLIAMS, Fior^llo, Mr COOKE, 

Basil, Mr HUCKEL, Argus, Mr BISHOP, 

Talbov, Mr V. WEBSTER, Officer, Mr GALLOT, 

'Notary, Mr COATES, Al^wwil, Mr LODGE, 

After which, the Farce of 

THE SULTAN. 

Roxalana, Miss PATON, who will introdoce 

''Oh ! No, we never meotion Him,** and ** Lo ! here the gentle Laik.'* 

Elmira, MrsASHTON, Ismena, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

Solyman, MrTHOMPSON, O&myn, Mr ROSS. 

To conclude with the Comedy of 

SPRING AND AUTUMN. 

Mrs Rattle, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, Clara, Miss M. GLOVER» 

Mrs General Dartmouth, Mrs GLOVER. 

Sir Simon Slack, Mr W. FARREN, 

Major Osmond, Mr BRINDAL, John, Mr ROSS, 

RatUe, Mr COOPER. 

To conclude with the Petite Comedy of 

TRIBULATION; 

OR, UNWELCOME VISITORS. 

Mrs Dashmore, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Dorrington, Mrs W. CUFPORD. 

Mr Dorrinfrton, Mr W. FARREN, 

Sir George Faddle, Mr VINING, Forrester, Mr BRINDAL, 

To-morrow, A Husband at Sight ; The School for Scandkl ; and The 
Firat of April, being for the Benefit of Mr Massingham, BoK-Book. 
Keeper. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all hooks, ■ 

yarcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addnatstA)^; soldb^ . 
.Ghappil, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, I65.Re0eat stMtt ; J. FiKi.p» 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Kewstflen. 
C. and W. Kbynill, Prhiters, Broai street. Golden square. 
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QIVU^Q tIP TIJCB; GHOST. 
In the ^Ifor of last. $iHK)gy, b a curious article, complaining 
befe«M6a JMt and«aiPMSt,orSir Waker ScoU's defection from the 
£dth in ghosts ! It is pleasantlj" written, aflter a certain not very 
pleasant fashion. The author, who gives us to understand that he 
is the " sensible and intelligent friend" alluded to in one of the 
stories, as believing in the apparition of a Highlander, seems to 
conader fakneK as weli aa the ghost, traiterously given up ; and 
hiaiihistrtotts friend is irreverently denommated Watty. 

Itie following is the exordium : — 

••Sir Walter Scott's creed on the supernatural is a literary 
curiosity. It was expected with some impatience, and little did 
we anticipate^ in the Letters on Demonology, a recantation of the 
orthodox faith avowed and boasted of by the author of W'averley. 
He is a heretic, and we now rejoice in what we once lamented, 
that the critical synod, condemned the JFMte Lady. We now 
bdfieve, that had she been allowed to live her years, she would have 
turned out no better than she should be; that her dabbling in 
Tweed would be accounted for by a draggled petticoat; and her 
appearance at the grave QiSir Piercy Sho/tan by a hole in the wall, 
or some such clumsy contrivance. Ah, die when thou wilt, old 
Jack, all behef in ghosts will die with thee ! We did hope that Sir 
Waiter was on our side, and that Caxon might still boast of three 
orthodox wigs in the pariah — Sir Walter's, the rairiister's, and ours. 
But no, the minister 1ms gone to his rest. Sir Walter has apostatized, 
aad we are in London, where tl^re is nothing spiritual bat Liston. 
It was otherwise when we, and John Leyden, and natty — no Sir 
Walter then — were wont to communicate our experience after the 
fiishion. of a class raeering.'' 

The writer proceeds to charge Sir Walter, first with believing, in 
a ^UMt which they saw together in Falkland Palace, and then ^ving 
it up as a laaniac. He, speaks of a ghastly circumstance on 
ano^er oceasioo, upon which he says his fnend was so full of 
ftith, that *' the puUic would laugh if he were to relate the tale as 
^ Walter Scott believed it,*' Hie reminds him of a ** grinning 
bag" which appeared to them on another, in broad daylight : — some 
old woman to wit, behind a hedge; when one of the parties felt a 
seoaation aa if a *^shot bag had suddenly poured its contents 
tliiOMgh a spontaneous perforation of the brain." ** But," says he, 
"in 1814, at Dunvegan Castle, l^r Walter Scott was placed in the 
haonted room ; and such was the growth of his heresy, that the 
most interesting object to him in that apartment was a comfort- 
able bed. This is lamentable. Such is the decay of great minds. 
We believe in gkoata at sixty*five as devoutly as at nineteen, but 
aome mhids last longer than others. We have one comfort only 
from this work, and that is afforded by a confession, towards the 
middle of the last chapter, that " there are many ghost stories 
which we do not M^ at liberty to challenge," &c. But even this 
adoMMion he qualifies by the cautious apprehension that all real 
ghost stories may find their solution in natural circumstances." 

** On the whole," concludes the article, speaking of Sir Walter's 
volume, ** the book is amusing and mstructive. It would be, per- 
haps^ impossible to find a man more fitted for the task than Sir 
Walter Scott was before he apostatized ; as it is, we hope that we 
aee a lingering wish to return to the true faith, an anxious hidden 
belief in that to which he gives a reluctant denial ; and we should 
not be surprised to learn, that this new view of the case has been 
adopted by Sir Walter Scott to serve a purpose. We are sorely 
di88^)pointed." 

"We need not repeat what has been said in the Tatlir on this 
snbject. If Sir Walter has still an " anxious hidden belief," as Dr 
Johnson had, it only shews what measures should be taken against 
ai^Mrstitioa on all sides, and how strongly it carves its infernal mark 
iq;ioB intdLleGta of the noblest growth. A boy can cut his name 
upon a sapling, and find it there when the plant has become an oak. 
A muse can inflict the rudest horrors upon the fiiture Johnson 
or deott, and diey diall eat into his very heart. So at least says 
tfaiB writer. We hope the case ift otherwise, and that a certain ten- 
dency in Sir Walter to adapt himself to the signs of the times, ena< 



bles him to r^ard the aet in of opinion against -aupefititioni ait a( 
lelttt e^piaUy the work of providence whh the ten«m iiltb«vf» toeiw 
mitted. As to the ** fhshibn" we afltide to hi th^ styD^ 6f hW-critic 
writer, we trust that it is equally going out, and we ai^c syre ihM it 
ought to go. In fact it belongs to an int^medi^te st^ o^ opi^ipn* . 
between belief and scepticism, end belongs to the w^ral pavt.'Of it» 
being equally removed from the simplioit^ of the child^ and the 
beneficent anxiety and candour of the man. In tinkis of 'feiih, M 
levity wQuld have condemned it with the orthodox;* and iti tfpies of 
honest scepticism, its advocacy of old absurdities wil^. i)ecome. i^e 
more resented for the aic of assumption ai^d siiperiprity Vith w^hich 
it thinks proper to try and impose fchemi It i» too mwch' 4p(^ ip^ 
viduals to express a wish thtat the most perilous supemttddn^'riieidd 
be continued, purely to indulge their seif-Iov6 arid ' thfeli'' Ibve of 
excitement, they all the while claiming the privilege of being consi- 
dered in jest or in earnest, as it shall suit them^ 

We advise them all to die the death of the last centi|ry with a, 
good grace, and giee up tJte ghat at once. There are; [ricn^ of- <vil» 
remaining, if they want. a few. A torture or so still lingers perhaps in 
the comers of the Inqmsition ; and philosophy has not yet put an 
end to Bedlamst They may walk the hospitals, if they please; nay, 
they may run their heads against a dark wall^ and, get their skulls 
cracked ; but that is no reason why they shoiild, insist upon tl^^ oon« 
tinuance of dark walls^ chat their neighbours may crack thairsi 



A FEW WOBDS ON AN0EL8. 

[Contiaued,] 
There is a pretty passage of an angel in Spenser ; and there the 
heavenly creature is at his proper work : he is doing good. The 
poet has given him pi^d m" mps not so 

well. They would better e picture is 

in his happiest manner. iistances of 

verisimihtude, which ma ngs appear 

natural. On turning to tl r ne^, com- 

pared his angel to Cupid, is the more 

displaced by reason of the ii. It is as 

if Poussin had lumped to^ ^ r BacchanaV. 

A pilgrim finds Qnyon sleeping in "a shady delve," and aomebc^ 
sitting by him. 

Beside his head there satt c 

Of wondrous beauty and ol 

Whose tender bud to bloss< 

And florish faire above his i 

His snowy front, curled wil 

Like Phoebus' face adorn'd 

Divinely shone ; and two s 

Decked with divers plumes 
Were fixed at his backe, to ci 

Faerii ^ ^ mto 8. 

These are the wings of Titian's Cupid, in the picture where his 
mother is blinding him. Perhaps it was a consciousness to tha/b 
efiect, which led tne poet into his comparison. We omit the lattier, 
as unsuitable ; but we mast not omit what follow^. The stranger 
delivers up his charge to the pilgrim ; and then, says the poet, 
Efboones he gan display 

His painted nimble wings, and vanisht quite away. 

The palmer seeing his le&e empty place. 

And his slow eies beguiled of their sighl^ 

Woxe sore aflraid, and standing still a space 

Ga^z'd afler him, as fowle escapt by flight. 
Where the ^ blessed bdrd" goes to (as Dante calls hkn) we do not 
presume to say; nor what 1^ does when he has ended hiftjoiuraajy. 

What know we of the blest above 

But that they sing, and that they love ? 
says Waller. To say we know it, is to say a little too ipuch ;' but 
to imagine it is reasonable enough, considering that singing and 
loving (provided they be genuine of their sort) are two of the highest 
pleasures on earth, and may be fbncied to touch upon h^^^ci^* 
Milton has said some fine things about the loves of angels, to which 
we content ourselves with referring the reader. T^en out of 
their context, and of that ^ celestial colloquv sublime," we niight 
do them an injustice. The angel, in this artide of ours, may be said 
to become our property, as soon a3 we can descry h}m wim earthly 
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f4)ostolic zeal, to a lady of Blercourt who was present. She was 
one of those half virtuous cliaracters^ who are guided only by what 
people will say of them, and cast off their lovers as easily as their 
old gloves. She had first run through her own fortune, then that 
of many others; and, since the attainment of her sixth Uistre, had 
directed all her manceuvres against the riches of the clei^. So 
successful had she been, that she had alreac^ ruined two bishops, 
four or five grand vicars, and was now laying siege to the minister of 
church benefices* • • • • • 

'* 1 learned these details almost immediately after the fl^te. I 
had intreated M. de Sartines to send his agents to the festive scene, 
in order that I might furnish myself with a store of anecdotes, 
resulting from the evening's amusement, with which to divert the 
King. I was not a little pleased to hear the account of M de 
Jarente's peccadillos, and lost no time in apprizing his royal master 
of the fact; for, free as he was in his own notions, he did not like 
the idea of churchmen disgracing their calling. There was in the 
heart of Louis XV a religious feeling, which compelled him to dis- 
approve of such irrc£ularities ; and he had, for some time past, 
severely reproached himself for allowing the'guardianship of church 
benefices to be lodged in the hands of so unworthy a prelate. 

*' During my recital, the King frequently expressed his dis- 
pleasure, 

^ ' What a distressing thing,' said he, * is the conduct of our 
clergy; their immense riches and unbounded influence at court have 
been their destruction ; an entire reform is absolutely requisite, and 
the state would find such a measure most salutary. As for the 
bbhop of Orleans, he is a wretch, who disgraces the religion he 
professes; and I should be unable to answer it to my conscience 
were I to leave him longer in the post he occupies. Let the new 
year come round, and he shall resign his diocese to worthier 
hands.' "—Vol. IL p, 74, 

This sermon of Louis's is almost as good as the next Sunday's 
must have been preached by Monsieur de Jarente^ 

Well-turned Compliment. — Madame dn Barri says one] day 
to the Due de Nivemois, " My Lord, I trust you will withdraw 
your opposition. You heard the King affirm he should never 
change his mind." 

"Yes, madam," said the Doke, with a bow; "but when his 
Majesty uttered those words, he was looking at you." 

Comte Jean, besides his talent for debauchery or playing l^e 
swindler, was proud of being the descendant of an ancient and noble 
fiimily, related to the Barrys of England, and the royal house of 
Stuart. 

** One morning, early, he entered my apartment. * Sister,' said be, 
' the sale of the pictures belon^ng to Comte de Thiers is about to 
take place; amongst the valuable gems of art contained in the 
gallery of that nobleman is a portrait of Charles I, King of EngjLand, 
to whom I have the honour to be related; it would be a gratifi^a^ 
tion for both of us that this fine picture, theperformanoe, as it is, 
of a great master, should remain in Paris. Louis XV will notice 
it as it hangs in your drawing-room, and will give us the opportunity 
of proving, that our house has had to boast of its bniliant alliances 
as well as his/ The whole affiur was of little consequence to me, 
who was only Madame du Barri to suit my own purposes; but to 
oblige Comte Jean, I said, " Buy it, by all means, and I will pay for 
it.' He did so, and I paid '80,000 livres to gratify his whim; I had 
the portrait to Versailles, and placed in my saloon opposite that of 
the King. When next Louis XV paid me a visit, he remarked this 
new acquisition, and inquired who it was. 

** 'It is a family portrait,' answered I; * that of Charles I of 
England; the du Barri's claim kindred with the house of Sluart.' 

" * Upon ray word,* replied the King, * it is a very fine picture 
and a very noble kinsman. This picture, although beautiful as a 
rare specimen of its art, is valuable to me for the moral it holds 
forth ; it seems as though, when I look at it, a voice whispered in 
my car — Behold a prince, whose timidity and want of firrooeas con- 
ducted him to the scaffold; remember the fate of this illustrious 
sufferer, and avoid it.' 

" I managed to lead the conversation on other subjects, and the 
matter was not again referred to during the evening. 

" Upon one other occasion, when I was endeavouring to appease 
Louis XV, v/ho was deeply incensed against some parliament, 1 for- 
get now which, and I was pleading for their pardon — * Madam,' 
replied Louis XV, * I would yield to your entreaties if Charles L 
were not there to oppose my clemency; his likeness speaks volumes ; 
it tells me, that unless I employ firmness and decision, like him I 
may perish by the hands of my subjects.* I was unfortunate enough 
to repeat these words, which were commented upon, magnffied, and 
finally turned against myself. It was universally af^med, that I 
excited the King to act with rigour against the high courts, by 
threatening him with the fate of Charles I, if he did Hot treAt them 
with seventy. There were too many anxious to discover the least 
indiscretion in my conduct to omit taking advantage of this pieee of 
indiscretion ; and thus did my enemies, with cruel «ubtlety, attri- 
bute that to the most atrocious intentions which had its origin only 
in woman's vanity." 

Be that as it may, Louis helped to get his grandson's head cut 
off; and Charles did not perish on account of his timidity^ but for 
his duplicity, and because he did not know l^ow to lead the 
irresistible changes of the times. 



eyes, and no sooner; or we may fimcy we hear, before we see 
mm. 

And now 'tis like all instruments. 

Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song. 
That bids the heavens be mute. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, 
We most humanize everything, before we can love it. To fancy 
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his appeiutudoe to be a fable, and though we deny the letter of a 

thousand, things^ out of which we would extricate the spirit ; for 

wherever there is goodness and imagination, there of necessity 

are thoughts angelical, winged indestructible hopes. The driest line of 

the geoB^t^r, if he knew all, were a wand ot as much wonder as 

Prospero's; or if it were not so, Prospero's itself were none, and 

our most- Suited, aspirations would still be as warrantable as the 

earth we touch. If anything unwise could be unpardonable, the 

only %ult not to be forgiven were dogmatism ; and yet where could 

an angelical thought exist, and forgiveness not be discovered ? 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF BNTBRTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



MetMm of Madame du Barri. Second Volume (being the 30th 
Vol. of Autobiography). 4 vols. 18mo. London, 1830. 

Will the reader accompany us to a party of French bishops to 
supper in the " good old times" ? We do not invite his wife. If 
the will oome, we cannot help it. 

^ M. Bertin, treasurer despartiet catuelles, a man of much wit, 
and a bon mvant, gave, at his country*house at Passy, a most magni- 
cent i^te, but as remarkable for the scandal of its proceedings as for 
its brilliancy. He had assembled all the principal heads of the 
clergy— M. d'Orleans, the archbishops of Aries and Toulouse, the 
bishops of Montpelller, Coutances, Dijon, Soissons, Chartres, and 
others, all much fonder of the luxuries of a well-filled dinner table 
than of 4ischat*ging die duties of their vocation. There were like- 
wise present at thii entertainment the Due de la Vrilliere, another 
friend to every species of debauchery; the Abb^ Terray, coraptrol- 
ler-^neral of the finances; M. d'Alim, first president of the par- 
lianient of Pbris; the two brothers of the master of the house, the 
Minister and the Abb6; some Lords of the court, the Dues de la 
Tremouille and de Tresme, the Prince de Soubise, &c. : in a word, 
it was a complete assemblage of libertines of the first class. 

*' The amusements of Uie evening were in harmony with the 
taste of the guests; exquisite fiure, the rarest wmes; women, whose 
beauty was equal to the ease with which they threw off the usuid 
forms of modest reserve, were there in profusion. Madame Bertin, 
with infinite grace, did the honours of her house. Conveniently 
blind to all that she was not required to see, and eoually skilful in 
the application of her ears, she heard nothing that ner guests were 
desirous should escape her notice, although, in reahty, not the 
slightest word, look, or gesture, was lost upon her. 

« The filte was terminated by the representation of There's Truth 
in ffmey a comedy by Coll^, written m a very amusing style, but 
flavoured with a latitude of expression little fitting the chaste 
ears of the reverend fathers of the church. Those present, however, 
did not lose any part of the rich treat; laughed excessively, and 
retired delighted with all the enjoyments of the evening. The 
guests might have supposed themselves assisting at the Saturnalia 
of the middle ages, when they elected a pope ^om among lunatics, 
and a bishop from idiots. 

*' The ecclesiastic most distinguished by the license of his man- 
ners, was the bishop of Orleans, who made his court, with a truly 
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SHAKSPEARE A SWIMMER. 

▲ TRADITION OF STRATFOED-UPON-AVON. 
[Prom a Correspondent.] 
It: i& a^eed that Shakspeare in his early days was a bon-vivant, 
aod boozed with his merry companions at a little alehouse in the 
village. The deer story has also met with many apoloduts, but 
none to contradict it. Now, in ** the early days of Sha^peare/* 
the Justice of the place* took every opportunity of punishing " with 
the utmost rigor of the taw" all dehnquents under the game laws. 
He was the more severe upon this point, from having extensive 
preserves on his own domains, and being moreover excessively fond 
of ffame. 

It however not unfrequently happened that, by ** some accident 
or other,'* a stray hare or bird would /all into the hands of those 
who were not qualified as the ** act directs." When an accident 
of this Idnd occurred, the party unwittingly in possession of the 
forbidden game, had onlv to take it forthwith to the *' great house," 
and simply explsun to the worthy dispenser of the law how it hap- 
pened '* tnat when they were strolling through Farmer Somebody's 
field, thinking of nothing at all, the hare (or whatever it miffht be), 
squatted down right in their way, and would not move — G^r me pur- 
pose, as they supposed, of making them sin against his worship's 
laws ; whereupon they merely gave it a little tap with a wee switch 
in their hand^ to make it get from under their feet, when straight it 
takes it into its head to lay itself down, without a morsel of life in 
it ; so that when they saw it was determined to make them guilty 
in spite of themselves, they brought the obiect of their terror (sav- 
ii^ nis worship's presence) to be dealt witn according to his wor- 
ship's law." A tale of this kind seldom failed to ensure a gracious 
reception from the worthy old justice, and the intended victim of 
the delinauent hare was usherbd into the hall, where he eat and 
drank to nis heart's content. 

Now perhaps there was not a young fellow in all Stratford who 
ottenet imposed on his Worship's credulity in this way, or who 
better knew the quality of his dainty fare, than Willie Shakspeare. 
nh was not unknown to his companions, and whether they were an- 
noyed at their own want of dexterity, or at the boastine of their fnend, 
who always extolled beyond measure the entertainment he met 
with, they determined to play Master Willie a trick, by putting the 
old Justice up to the mode in which he found so much game. Not 
many days alter this resolve, Willie intimated to his friends, that he 
was going to dine at the " great house," and accordingly sallied 
lbrth» elated whh the idea of duping the old Justice, and getting a 
good dinner into the bargain. He was, as usual, ushered into uie 
presence of the ^eat man, when holding up a fine fsX hare, '* he 
begged his Worship would ^ow him to leave it, having accidentally 

found it in " but what was his dismay, when he was stopped 

short by the Justice, who furiously besan, " Why, thou impudent 
scapegrace I^-Chese are thy rogue's tricks---bring me my own game ! 
Truly thou sfaelt be rewarded, and at my expense, but afler another 
fitiibsoa.** So violently ringine the bell, two sturdy serving^men 
entered, armed wkh whips. The enraged preserver of game then 
tetd Willie that his exit must be through the window, which he 
opened, at the same time exhorting his servants to lay on — (*' Lay 
on, ^i;ood men.") Now under this window happened to be a large 
pond ; but the Mows raining heavily upon him, Shakspeare at once 
sprang out of the window, and swam to the other side, so making 
ms escape. His treacherous companions met as usual at the ale- 
hou$e, and bmuiv were their conjectures as to Willie's reception at 
the Justice's. While they were on the tip-toe of expectation, who 
should make his appearance but Willie himself as blythe and merry 
ss usual. Many and cautious were the questions put to him by 
the anxious group ; at length one, more confident than the rest, 
asked him if he had been to the ** great house," and how he had 
fiired. Willie told them that he never met with such a reception 
befbre ; that his Worship loaded him with civilities, and not only 
ordered him a hot dinner, but insisted on his bringing a cold duck 
away with him. — This answer was so unexpected, that they quite 
ftirgot the merriment they looked for at his expense, nor did he by 
Ib8 BMUiner lead them to suppose that he was aware of their treach- 

Sir; and they probably bad their own reasons for not again 
uding to it. 

• Very liktly Justice Lucy, 



Inyoluntabt Parody. — I was at school at the Charter-House : 
my o»8ter» the Rev. Dr Berdmore, was a very pompous personage. 
I can even now, at the age of sixty^ scarcely divest myself of the 
anne which his presence inspired : he wore a large long gown, a pow- 
dered wig like a bishop, and a three-cornered hat like a judge. 
Whea be entered the school, the boys, about one hundred and 
tW«Mty in numlier^ instantly rose on each side of the school, up the 
:;Bliddle o^ which he walkeid with great solemnity. The door was 
Itaoxpect^dly opened on a holyday, and the doctor entered; we 
jnntaQtly arose; he walked with great dignity between the two ranks. 
I Wfaen- he had reached his usual place, instead of sitting down, he 
turned' round and stood. There was a dead silence ; we saw that 
tfome oifence had been committed, and that he was in search of the 
O0eiid^r« but who the culprit was, we knew not. He began his 
address, when a little Spaniel-dog happened to walk in, he looked 
first at the boys on one side, then at the other; but having suddenly 
ewied the doctor, he began the most violent barking I 6ver heard. 
tTour Uves had depended upon it, we could not have refVained from 
laughter.— 7%«iy«/* on Laughter. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omuibai rebus, et qolbntdam allti.— Old Satjno. 
Of all •orts of thioKs^— and tome othen. 



^ Dancing op thb French Peasantry. [From a Journey pub- 
lished in 1786] — It was on Sunday I arrived at Dieppe; and at five 
o'clock in the evenine I passed through a village, called Bourdin, 
within two leagues of it. On entering the village, at the edge of a 
wood, a dancing party appeared, boys and gh^s, to the number of 
some hundreds. The girls wore, all of them, red jackets, with 
different coloured petticoats — a kind of a cap rose, in the (Jwrm of a 
sugar-loaf, a foot high from their heads ; and from the tip of it flew 
two pendent lappets of white linen. At least the half of them 
wore, instead of shoes, creat logs of timber, with holes in them for 
their feet — they call them tabotn ; but wch as wore them hw* 
rawed leather [shoes while they danced, bnd those that lent them 
stayed sitting for that set. The fidler held the bow in his left 
hand, was blind of one eye, and made poor music— but the young 
group danced more to the tune of love, and frisked about as merry 
as kids. Some of the girls had lovely-formed fbatnres ; bnt (as in 
all that country) they were so brown and hardened, by the sun and 
severe labour from their infancy as to render them old-looking 
and ugly before their time, [oince the revolution the dances 
remain, and the labour is diminished. It will be diintoished more, 
and then the lovely faces will last still longer.} 

Passage worth calling to mind nt a SrasGR DOitnro thb 
First French Revolution. — Let us proclaim M Europe^ that the 
French nation, if it draws the sword,will cast away the scabbard ; that it 
will only g^ to regain it crowned with the laurels of victory; that if 
cabinets en^e kings in a war against the people, we will engage 
the people in a war, even to death, agmnst Kings. Let us tell her, 
that all the combats in which nations engage at the command of 
despots resemble the blows which two friends, instigated J)y a perfi- 
dious enemy, aim at each other in the dark; when the light of day 
appears, they throw away their arms, they embrace, and punish him 
who deceived them; so if, at the moment when hostile armies are 
struggling with ours, the light of philosophy flashes on their eyes, 
both nations will embrace in the sight of dethroned tyrants, of con- 
soled earth, and satisfied heaven. — Mignefs History of the FV>emh 
Revolution 

A New Set op Topers. — An elegant modem writer, speaking of 
the fondness of bees in general for the flowers of the hollyhodc, 
observes, that ** it has been held a gross libel upon animals to say, 
that a man has made a beast of himself, when he nas dmtik to such 
excess as to lose his reason ; but we might without injostke say, 
that he has made an humble-bee of hiroseU; for those little debauchees 
are particularly prone to intoxication. Round the nectaries of 
hollynocks, you may generally see a set of determined topers quaffs 
ing as pertinaciously as if they belonged to Wilkes's club; and round 
alK)ut the flower, (to follow up tM simile,) several of the bon- 
vivants will be found lyins on the ground inebriated and insensible." 
1 have frequently seen the ground beneath one of my pear-trees 
strewed over with bive-bees and wasps, in a simikar state, af^er they 
had banquetted upon the rich juices of the fisiUen fruit. — B^fon on 
the Honey-Bee. 

Lope de Vega and Cervantes.— How different has been the judg- 
ment of posterity on the writings of these two men ! Cervantes, wbo 
was actually starving in the same street where Lope was living in 
splendour and prosperity, has been for two centuries the delight of 
every nation in Europe: and Lope, notwithstanding the late edition 
of his works in twenty-two volumes, is to a gr^ dc^ee n^lected 
in his own. Before the death of Cervantes, which happened about 
the same time as that of Shaks|>eare» the admiration of Lope was 
become a species of worship in Spain. — Lard Holland's L^e of 
Lope de Vega, 

Monosyllabic Lines. — In 1606, a M. Hennet published a 
Poetitpie Anglaise , in 3 volumes octavo. It is a work of con- 
siderable merit, and contains a short account of most o( the English 
Poets, and copious extracts from those who are most celebrated, 
with literal translations into French at the bottom of the page. 
His favourite author is Pope, and he ranks the Rt^ <f the L^k 
as the finest poem modern times have produced. In shewing 
the many advantages which the English poets possess over the 
French from the genius, of their language, he mentions, among 
others, the monosyllabic lines. In Enj^lish poetry, he says, four or 
five lines in ever^ hundred will be found of Uus kind; while in 
French poetry it is hard to find one in a thousand. Great force 
and groat beauty aro sometimes produced by these. He cites the 
femous line — 

^ And ten low words oft creep in one dull ime ;*' 
and from Eloisa — 

" No ! fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole;'* 
the effects of which, he remarks, it is impossible to render intd 
Fronch verse. There is a passage in Milton which he might hi^ 
quoted as a remarkable instance of this kind of verse. In the 
second book (line 947), describing Satan's journey through chaoa, 
there are three monosyllabic lines together, with the exception of 
one word. 

" the fiend 
O'er bog or steep, thro* strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hand, wings, or feet, pursues his way; 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies." J. J.W. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

IIY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Drury Lane. 

A LADT, whom wc had not before seen, — Mrs Wavlett, — appeared « 
last n^t as Letitia Hardy in the B^i^% Stratagem, This k a 
character very commonly chosen for first or renewed appeanmees, 
on account of the fecilities it affords for shewing off the talents of 
thf actressi and for enabling a little of them to go a great way. 
The BHle is a young lady, who in consequence of the restraint 
produced on her natural tivacity by an English education, sees with 
re^r^ that she has not made the imprenioa she wishes on the 
h^art of her destined husband i and her Stratagem consists, tet in 
lea^g him to belieye that she is haff an idiot, and secondly 
in avaUing herself of the disguise of a masquerade to gi^e 
way to her wit and animal spirits, and so produce an eflect 
oil him, which shall be undivided by any previous inclination. 
It has been justly observed of this part, that the transitions in it 
from one point to another are so rapid, and the opportonitles 
afforded for mimicry and display so easy and obvious, that although 
a great actress may turn it to great account, a middling one may 
perfbrm t€ to admnt^eously as to make an impression which she 
shall fidl in snstaimng afterwards. This is the case in general ; and 
if Mrs Watlett were new to the stage, this, we should say, would 
be the result of the yesterday evening's appearance. There was 
nothing new in it. She displayed to no particular vivacity 
tliat we hsve not seen before, nor exhibited any unusual 
tident The best thing was her singing, which was clear, delicate, 
and unaffected ; but there was nothing more in it ; no extraordinary 
amount of pathos in the serious songs, or humour in the lively. 
We should say that the lady was a good lively actress of the 
mediocre sort, with a face of more prettiness than meaning, and 
not Hkely to be oppressed with too much sentiment. In truth, 
she is a very pretty woman, with a ripe order of face, and an exr. 
pression a little too sharp for the plumpness. 

The play of the Belle's Stratagem is a singular instance of stage 
lucL It is a' stock (nece, greatly used for the purposes we have 
stated, and well i^dved by the audience throughout, and yet it has 
hardly any merit but what the authoress has taken from some other 
play, and diminished. But she hit npen good things to copy, 
and addressed them with a woman's tact to the level of the 
audiences' understandings. The history of its production is a 
curiosity. The writer, Mrs Cowlbt, had seen but a few plays, 
when it struck her that ^e eould write one hersel£ She did so^ 
and probably imitated aH the plays she had seen. Thus the char- 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

This Kvmin^ (3Sth time) a Patce io T«o AcU, called 

A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 

The Music conii^osed by C. E. Horn. 
Barooesi Loaisburg, Mrs W. CLIFPORD, 

Catherine, MrsHUMBY, 

Auffusta Polinskv, (first time) Mrs ASHTON, 

Villagers, Mesdames Galfot, Coveney, Barnett, £. Bamett, Johnson, 

Lodge, &c. 

Ferdinand Lottisborer, Mr VINING, 

Ouslavus Gundershoff, MrWEBSTER, Paul Parchwits, MrWILUAMS, 

Leonard, Mr LODGE, Carl, Mr BISHOP, George, Mr CO ATES, 

Viia^M, Messrs. 0* Morns, Cooke, Baroett, B. Bamett, V. Webster, 

Moore, &c. 

After which, the Comedy of 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Lady Teaale, Miss P. H. KELLY, 

Mrs Candour, Mrs. GLOVER, 

Lady Sneerwell, fifrsCUFFORD, Maria, Mrs ASHTON. 

Sir Peter Teaile, Mr W. FARREN, 

Joseph Surface, Mr COOPER, / Charles Surface, Mr VINING, 

Sir Ohver Surface, Mf THOMPSON, 

Sir Benj. Backbite. Mr WEBSTER, Crabtree, Mr WILLIAMS, 

Careless, MrBRINDAL, Rowley, Mr W. JOHNSON. 

Moses, Mr M. BARNETT, Snake, Mr COOKE, 

Trip, Mr COVENEY, Sir Harry, Mr HE A LY. 

To cooclade with (16th time) a Farce, in Two Acts, called 

THE FIRST OF APRIL. 

Mrs Belford, Mrs NEWCOMB, Clara, Mrs T. HILL, 

Sir Bumpkin Pedigree, Mr W. FARREN, 

Oeueral Bdford, Mr GALLOT, Mi^or BelfoH, Mr THOMPSON, 

Colonel Airey, Mr VINING, 

Captain Hetrtfree, Mt BRINDAL, Lieut Leslie, Mr COVENEY, 

Rough-bead, Mr WEBSTER. 

Tb-^iorrow, The Force of Nature; Lionel and Clarissa; aKd Yomb, 
Lore, and Polly. 



acter of the herofoe Is a kAglhened: ^rthiit of Maria in the 
" Citizen ;" Flutter is Tattle m ** Love for Love ;" Dorkourt (when 
he is mad) is Valentine in the same play ; and Sir George and Ixufy 
Touchwood are sketches from Lford and Ladi/ TowtUey in the " Pro- 
voked Husband.'* What completes thecuriosity.is, that the authoress, 
though she wrote several other dramfltic pieces, seldom cared to see 
a play. 

Mrs CowLBT was the daughter of a Mr Parkhurst of Ttvarton,^ 
distant relation of Oat. She married an officer in the East India 
service, to whom she appears to have been greatly attached, and 
died at the above place in the year 1809. She was the Roaa 
Matilda of the Delia Cruscatas. Ditring the latter part of bf^ li^e 
she had a whimsical custom of receiving a party once a wedi aft^her 
house, from which the male sex were excluded. It may be men- 
tioned as a whimsical coincidence, tl^at her great namesake, Cowusr 
the poet, had an aversion m his latter years to the company of 
women, and would go out of the room when a female entered. 

There are a nnmber of walking, frowning, and smiling 
gentlemen at this theatre, whom we have not seen before, and 
whom we may as well see again before we particularise 
them. We fear there will be found a dearth of good comic 
gentry, and lovers. Oh Lewis! where art thou for the fops 
and flutterers, with thy person almost as light as thy voice, thy 
winking eyes, and little teeth-shewing laugh! And where art 
thou, Eluston, the best lover we ever saw in a comedy, for in 
the midst of vigorous gaiety thy voice could tremble with emotion, 
and no actor approached a woman as thou didst, fervid, and as if 
she really attracted thee ? Thy raptures are not at arm's leng^, 
tl}&. tip-end of a white glove. 40* 



The Tale of a Tub. — Dr Johnson, for no ^od reason whatever, 
thought that Swift was not the author of this satire on fidse 
religion. Porson was of opinion that the following curious coin^ 
cidence was alone sufficient to shew that he was. ** Four Score 
AND Eleven pamphlets have I writ under three rdgns, and for die 
service of Six and Thirty factions." — Introduction to the Tdetfm 
Tub, p. 51. e(L 1* "On each side of the gate was a small window^ 
not above six inches from the eround : into that on the left side the 
King's smith oonvieyed Four Score and Eleven chains, like those 
that hang to a lady's watch in Europe, and almost as large, ^idi 
were locked to my left leg with Six and TmRTt padTocka^^— « 
GuUiver'i Travels, Vol. I, p. 23, ed. 1. 



TO CaRRSSPONDBNTS. 



Th# 



A eorrpspoodent poiuts out an error in our Monday *i paper. 
•' Mrs C Hill" meotioned there, should be Mrs C. Jones. 

J. A.'s couplet is good ; but ought we to pelt a woman wkh it T Wa 
should be glad to have another from his band on some sturdier subject. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Erening, Ot\f ay's Tragedy of 

VENICE PRESERVED. 

Belfidera, Mist FANNY KEMBLE. 

Duke of Venice, Mr BAKER, 

Priuli. MrEGERTON, Btnlamar^ Mr DIDDEAR, 

Jaffier, Mr WARDE, Pierre, Mr C. KBMBLS, 

Renault, Mr EVANS, Elliot, Mr HORREBOW, 

Mesaana, Mr SUTTON, Captain of the Guard, MrMEARS, 

SpinoM, Mr IRWIN, Theodore, Mr J. COOPEB, 

Durand, Mr GRANT. 

PreTioaa Co the Tragedy, the O? eriare to «<EgBoat,* Beetfiotaa. 

After which the Nautical Drama, called 

BLACK EYED SUSAN; 

Or, "ALL IN THE DOWNS!" 

The Ofertare and the whole of the Music, from Dibdia'a SoBgi, 

by Blewett. 

Blaek Eyed Susan, (first time) with a Son^, Miss H. CAWSE. 

Dolly Mayfiower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

CapUCrosstree, MrDIDDEAR, Raker, Mr HORREbOW. 

Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doff rasft, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Admiral, MrEGERTON, Jacob Twijr. MrTURKOUR. 

Onatbrain, MrMBADOW6> 

William, (with an introdoeed Song) Mr T. P. COOKS, 

Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will dn^ *' Blaok Eyed Soaaa.** 

Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 
Liemeoabt Pike, Mr BAKER, 2nd Lieutenant, MrlRWlM 

Ploiiffhsbare, (a Rustic} MrMEARS. * 

On Fridfty, The Gamester. 
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A DAILY JOURNAL QF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1830. 



HEREDITARY HOlJ$£ OF PLAYERS. 

The other day we heard of ^n Jpdiscreet young Lord, who took it in 
his head to perform on a private stage, and performed very badly. 
This is the consequence of people's going out of their spheres ; an 
eccentricity, which the wj|s^ cwQOt be guilty of with impunity. 
Had this tyro of quality, by the decease of the Peer his brother, 
found himself in his right element, that is to say, in the House of 
LoMs, he would of course have displayed a talent for legislation, 
because he inherits it. He may appear, for the present, to be no- 
thing but a dandy anjd a foolish fellow, but the moment he got there, 
we should have his first wise speech ; and ail the speeches that 
followed would be equally wise. To hear him talk just 
now, not bemg a Peer, we allow might lead people to suppose that 
he could do nothing but swear, and say 'By G — d,' and gamble, and 
babble of wine and women ; but only let the Peer his brother make 
room for him, only let him seat himself on the magic bench, and 
wisdom shall flow from his lips ; no question, however knotty, shall 
come amiss to him : points, which the House of Commons could|not 
decide, shall come before him to be settled, and he shall settle them 
well : the whole country shall be satisfied : his tenants shall rejoice, 
especially if he has g^ve^ them reasons why three parts of them are 
to be ejected from their houses; he shall disburse, till one in the 
morning, jurisprudence, eloquence, wisdom, and taxation, all by 
virtue of the noble cock-6ghter his ancestor, whom Oharles H 
gifted with those accomplishments by patent, and then roll to the 
gaming-house in his carriage to swear, and s^y By 0-^ and 
gamble, and babble of wine and women, out of pure refreshment 
after the fittigues' of sapience. 

Now only fiuicy an actor attempting to legislate by virtue of his 
aaoestors. It is clear, the man wouTd be preposterous. Had the 
kite Mr Kemble stood up in the House of Lords, and af^er his best 
considqraUoQ of the ;na^er in hap4 attempted to make a speech, 
who supposes that he could have at all equalled my Lord Grey ? ' 
Who fancies that Garrick could have risen there, and shewn any 
wit, however sharp and epigrammatic he may have been in the green- 
room ? Who thinks that Mr Kean could even have looked clever ; 
that Mr Charles Kemble^ not having a Lord to his father, could 
have had the least aspect of nobility ; or that Mr Dowton or Mr 
Farren could have been as fecetious as the Duke of Newcastle ? 

On the other hand, if we could but discover the descendants of 
CUbkick and the other actors of past times, great or small, what a 
House might we not have of hereditory performers ! ^ That polity 
VouJd be quite feasible, and it is astonishing th^ no aristpcrat of 
histrionic propensities ever thought of it. When Charles U )iad 
his Richmonds, Graiftons, St Albans, and other little dukes, he 
doubt^ whether some of them oyght to have been dukes, seeing 
that their mothers ^ere actresses. What a pity the idea did not 
come into his head of giving a new kind of patent to Drury Lane, 
and making them and their d^cendants actors forever! What a 
pity that while he was ennobling the children of the Clevelands, 
Querouailles, and other illustrious ladies, and rearing up legislators 
.(Mit of ^t^eir l^hJ(ne$s, )ie .did oot en^hutriomze the sons of the 
jSTdl Gw}Tmes, Bettertpps, Lacys, and others, whose hereditary 
poipets of performii^ Hojnlci and Macbeth might have charmed us 
to t|ie e^ of time ! That this might have been done, whatever 
jacobin critics pretend, is proved by the existence of oiir hereditary 
hcm^fprm. To give laws is no easy task. Our peers are jealous in 
.Tinificating its dignity, and in protesting th^t the vulgar are unfit 
for it. To be sure there is the House of Comn^ops, who are l^is* 
lators and not hereditary; but they would make sad work of it with- 
out the p^ers. In fact, they do but represent the peers, just as a 
lowfv house of players might pe^rform under the auspices of an upper, 
«md say nothing but what the great lords and box-mongers of Drury 
aild Cpvpt Gfffdpn allowed them. There is no talent among them; 
no fit legislation. ' How can there be, if legislabi^ty can be con- 
ferred by anpeftry».ilBd is thi^s a thing sui fenerfs? For either a 



talent for law-making is here^tary, or k is not. If it is not, tbea 
we could have no house fiiU of hereditary wfedom, wherete k is 
manifest we have. If it is here£tary, as we have seen it Is, then k must 
depend upon being inherited, or it would be a piire fi^ent, and no 
greut-grandson would be capable o^ solving knotty points because 
his progenitor was a Marquis ; which would be a very ludjycroua 
conclusion, mad flat treason against the state. 

The feasibility of an Hereditary House of P^rfonners (tfeer-f&rmen 
rather) l>eing thus established, t 
mend its adoption, and the next 
fancy ourselves going to the 1 
doubting of the success of tMs 
truth that is in us, because we m 
sure of fine actors and actresm 
report we shall have to make 
Jacobin fellow that criticises t 
contradict the whole feeling ai 
which is a rapture of hereditary 

mind, that if some tens among i ,_ ^ ^ , 

may be made to inherit the power to act plays, all the test of the 
world inherit a natural respect for them, and wou)d be as i[nuch 
charmed to pay money at the pit-door to see the Hiffht Uieatrical 
the Actor o£'Mac6elhy as they are to g^ve up their poupdrnotes, 
daughters, and tenements to the Most Noble the Bjectpr and 
Legislator. 

The following may be takeu as a spedmen of the cntidsm m 
which it would be the " pride and pleasure'* of all loyal critics to 
indulge. 

Last night the tragedy of Othello was performed ai: t^ej^redi- 
tary House of Players, the part of Othello by the Ui^t Theatrical 
Joseph Garrick ; JJesdemoha by the Right i^scuiatii^ Mrs Better- 
ton; Emilia by the' Most Forcible Mrt Pritchard ; Caesio by the 
Right Clever Mr Williams ; la^ by the Most Acute and Insinuat- 
ing Mr Ebenezer Cooke ; and the Duie ^f Venice by his irul^ noble 
Representative Mr Algemou Booth- Wjc jbav^ only to neme those 
illustrious peer-firmen, to 'show how well they must have sustieuned 
their characters. The speech of the great Joseph Garrick^^oe/ it 
pleased heav% &c, was all that could be expected from the known 
pathos of the performer's house ; ^t would be needless to dwell on 
the hereditary tones of ^rs Bettefton; U^.ti^f of Most JPordble, 
shews what a hand and arm Mrs Pritchard must d«rtve from her 
ancestors ; Mr Williams in Casm had aHl the drunkenness^ and 
incapability of speech, for which his progenitor was conspicuous; 
and the Duke was most ducal. It is well known to the critical 
reader, that no part in the list of hereditary cfiaracters is better sus- 
tained than that of Duke: it has the singular good fortune of 
being at once the most easy and most nqble of them' all ; 
and the Duke before us could not have perfoiped his part 
better, if he had been the founder of his title. 'The Unjiand- 
some critic who writes in the Tn-colauK and who is the anta£onist 
of everything established apd all moral < 
would in vain dispute the talent and utij 
its power to represent adequately its orij 
says, that the Right Theatrical Mr Joi 
instead of pathetic ; that the present Mrs 
not of her great-great-grandmother's fac 
ones that have intervened : that theMos 
as weak a woman as ever ^ot in a passic 

Booth, though good enoi^n for a Duke, m, mv «m> umm^m^ «««i^ «»um 
has not an idea in his head. Such opinions as these can only iend 
in bringing everything great and established into contempt^ and 
rendering the poor discontented with die salaries pai^ to ^ese 
delightful servants of the public. His enmity is the more absurd, 
when we come to consider that it does not signify after all* Whether 
the worthy progenitors of this noble Jipuse were, la a certain 'sepse 
of the term, worthy or not, since it is the King that myakea noUe 
actors ; so that if the whole race were to be destroyed, he could 
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make as many again tv-monrowy and tberefore secure the \A^8r 
sings of hereditary genius to our posterity. It is true, shallow 
minds might argue against the necessity of demanding any talents in 
the first possessor of a theatrical title : but a mixture of those, as 
great stage^men well know, makes the system *' work better :'* and 
whether such were the case or not, there is this final ai^gument to 
put down «U aneerers and innorators for ever ; to wit, that without 
an Hereditary House of Performers, to stand midway between the 
royal and plebeian ends of the town, there would be no safety for 
east-end or west. The City, for want of a tragedy to keep them in 
awe, would immediately go in an uproar, and get up a tragi- 
comedy at St James's, to the g^reat danger of his Majesty's person ; 
or the executire power, for the want of a tra^y to remind it of the 
right of the sulject, would march into the City, and help itself to all 
those {>ockets of the middle orders, out of which the Hereditary 
House is at present maintained for keeping them inviolate. 

All which, if it is not the case in other countries, and vile un- 
theatrical r^ubUcs^ ovgAi toUi and so the argument holds as good 
aa if it were« 



A FEW WORDS ON ANGELS. 

[Conclude,] 
Wb conclude with the lovely scene out of Massinger. Drayton 
giv^ OS to UDderstand, that aneels converse in poetry. We know 
not h«w that may be; but ft ever a blooming angelical boy was 
visible in a book, and talked on paper, it is here. 

Angblo^ an Awgbl, atteneu Dorothba as a Page, 
Angblo^ Dobothba. The thne midnight, 
;.jj Dor, Mjr book and taper. 

Ang, I&re, most holy mbtress. 
Dor, Thy voice sends forth such music, that I never 
Was ravishM with a more celestial sound. 
Were every servant In the worid Kke thee. 
So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us : thy name is AngelOy 
And like that name thou art. Get thee to rest ; 
Thy youth with too much watching is opprest. 

Anr, No, my dear lady. I could weary stars> 
And force the wakefiil moon to lose her eyes, 
B^ my late watching but to wait on you. 
When at your pra/rs you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I'm singing with some quire in heaven. 
So blest I hold me in your company. 
Therefora, my mopt lov'd mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence ; 
For then you break his heart. 

Dor, TO nigh me stiJQ, theiu ^ 

In golden letters down I'll set that day. 
Which gave thee to me^ Little did I hope 
To meet such worids of comfort in thyself^ 
This little, pretty body, when I, coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar-boy, 
BIy sweetiac'd, godly beggar-boy, crave an alms, 
¥luch with glad haiid I gaire, with lucky hand ; 
And when I took thee home, my most chaste bosom 
Methouffht was fill*d with no hot wanton fire. 
But with a holy flame, mounting since higher. 
On wings of cherubims, than it did before. 

Ang. Proud am I that my lady's modest eye 
So likes so poor a servant. 

Dor, thaveoffer'd 
Handfuls of gold, but to behold thy parents. 
1 would leave kingdoms, were I queen of some. 
To dwell with thy good father; for, the son 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence. 
He that b^t him must dot ten tnnes more. 
I pray thee, my sweet boy, shew me thy parents ; 
Be not asham'd. 

Ang, I am not ; I did never 
Know who my mother was ; but, by yon palace. 
Filled with bright heav'nly courtiers, I dare assure you. 
And pawn these ^res upon it, anii this hand. 
My &ther is in heav'n ; and, pretQr mistress. 
If your illustrious hour-^ass spend his sand 
No worse, than yet it doth, upon my life. 
You and I both shall meet my fiuiier there. 
And he shall \Ad you welcome. 
Dor, Abless'ddayr 

♦ "This scene," says an excellent critic, <* his beauties of so high an 
order, that, with all my res]>ect for Massinger, I do not think he had poetical 
enthusiuin capable of furnishing them. His associate Decker, who wrote 
Old Fortunatus, had paetry enong h for anything. The very impurities, 
which obtrude themselves amons the sweet pieties of this play (like Satan 
among the sons of Heaven) and which the brief scope of my plan fortu- 
nately enables me to leave out, have a strengUi of contrast, a raciness and 
a glow in them, which are above Massinger. Tbey set off the religion of the 
rest, somehow as Caliban serves to shew Miranda.^— Dromo/ic Spmrnetu 
by Mr Lamb, p. 441. 

Thus it is that fine natures know how to turn fugitive or imaginary evil to 
account, instead of tbhikiog themselvet catted upon to shew that they cannot 
think too mach evil abaot it ; as some critics have done, whom it were a poor 
thing to name in so sweet a place. 




We had a great mind to oondddewith this bcene; but th^e is 
another in the same play, which presents ua with ao beanti&l a 
picture of the angel, somewhat between the goigeousness of the 
poets in general and the simplicity of the painter^ that we cannot 
resist copying it. Theophilus, the persecutor, who has been the 
cause of the martyrdom of Doro^ni, and whb is converted and 
becomes a martyr himself, n soliloquizing upon the torture he will 
wr^ on those who difier with him, whee Angelo comes in with a 
basket of fruit and flowers. The Roman does not see him at first ; 
and so continues talking. 

This Christian slut was well, 
A pretty one ; but let such horror follow 
The next 1 feed with torments, that when Rome 
Shall hear it, her foundation at the sound 
May feel an earthquake. How now ! [Afmic. 

ying. Are you amazed, sir? 
So ereat a Roman spirit, and doth it tremble ! 

'rheoph. How cam'st thou in ? To whom 
Thy buidness ? 

Ang, To you: 
I had a mistress, late sent hence by you 
Upon a bloody errand ; you entreated. 
That when she came in to that blessed garden 
Whither she knew she went, and where now happy. 
She feeds upon all joy, she would send to you 
Some of that garden fruit, and flowers ; which here, 
1*0 have her promise saved, are brought by me. 
Theoph. Cannot I see this gasdan ? 
Ang, Yes, if the master 
Will give you entrance. \He mmheth, 

TTteoph, *Tis a tempting fruit — 
And the most bright-cheeked child I ever viewed, — 
Sweet smelling, goodly fhiit. What flowers are these? 
In Dioclesian's gardens the most foeautaoua 
Compared with these, are weeds : is it not February* 
The second day she died ? frost, ice, and snow^ 
Hang on the beard of winter : where*s the sun 
That gilds this summer ? Pretty, sweet bov, say. 
In what country shall a man find this g^arcien ? 
My delicate boy, — gone ! vanished ! within there, 
JtuianusI Gtetal 

Enter Jouanus and Gbta. 
Both. My lord. 
neoph. Are my gates shut ? 
Geta, And guarded. 
Theoph, Saw you not 
Ahoy? 
Jul. Where? 

Thecph. Here he entered ; a young lad ; 
A thousand blessings danced upon his eyes, 
A smooth'&ced, glorious thing, that brought this basket* 
Geta, No, sir? 
Theoph. Away— but be in reach, if my yoice cattsyou. 

[Eaeunt. 
We need not point out to our readers the *' br%ht-oheeked Ghiid»" 
the '* sweet-fac*d glorious thing that brings a basket,"-— a thousand 
pleasures dancing on his eyes ; — ^but we notice the words that we . 
may enjoy them in their company. — And so with this perfi^t taaOe 
of the angel, and his Eden fruit, we conclude. 

THE READER: 

coNsiariNo of entertaining ext&aots from new or otherwise 

INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITIOISM. 

Socratei out of his Senses ; or Dialogues of Diogenes of Sinope. 

Translated from the German of Wi<dand. i2mo. pp. 134. Dames. 
If the reader, from the taste we are about to give him of thla 
book, should wish to purchase it, he must i^ply to Sir Walter 
Scott's friend of the Atlas^ to know where the ghosts of bookseUera 
are to be found : for the Davies at the head of our article is no 
less a personage than the Tom Daviea of Johnson and Boswell i and 
though his house is extant in Russell street^ the people know 
nothing of him in the shop. 

We happen to have no new book at hand, worth the reader'a 
attention; and in case of similar aocidoita, we have made up our 
mind to have recourse to any interesting old book, not eaaily to be 
met with; for, as readers, we no more confine ourselves to new books, 
than if we were drinkers, we would drink nothing but new wine. 
A friend of ours, while we were looking at a stall with him, pld^ed 
up the volume before us, and finding ua delighted with a paasi^e jva 
it, bad the grace to put his name in it, and our own, and ao tamed 
a shilling present into a valuable one. 

WielMid is one of the great names of Germany, not one 6t tlie 
very greatest, nor on a par with Goethe, but the chief of tfaoae 
who have shed graces over its lighter literature. If his style was 
a little too French for a German, in spirit he resamMid ratter «. 
Frenobman of the present day than the past : hia Jeaaini^ waa^ko-" 
thamai^enal, but he thought a mixture of sentiment! neoeailUjf'itd 
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we have in favour of virtuous wotiim, she bad probably no inten- 
tion of giving. 

charming Lysistrata, cried I, approaching her with a motion, 
as' if I could not forbear embracing her, — Why can I not inspire 
thee with softer sentiments ! Thy rigid virtue, of which thou 
makest a public profession, — I honor it*— it forces me to do so ; — 
but how much I should love thee, wert thou capable of pardonuig 
the poor stranger that little peccadillo, which gave thee so much 
offence ! How soon thou wouldst do so, wert thou thyself more 
capable of committing a frailty ! 

" Indeed 1 don't understand tliee," said she ; " but — thou 
wouldst very much oblige me, by leaving me done.*' 

Canst thou have seriously so cruel an idea ? said I, taking one 
of her hands, and approaching a little nearer her couch. • * 

• • * " 1 will not be made a jest of," said she. 

That drives roe to despair. I am almost outof my senses, to have 
ventured myself into such danger, when I had so much reason to 
form the most terrible idea of thy virtue. 

She swelled with passion, without knowing how to break forth. 

Thou seest, too charming Lysistrata, how much I fall ^hort of 
being what you described me. But confess to me, wouldst thou 
not have been as much mistaken at* my stmngoir? 

Her anger provoked her to tears. 

1 felt myself growing weak, and rose. 

At this moment her slave entered, and whispered Bomethiog in 
his lady's ear. As quick as my hearing is, I heard nothing more 
than the name of lJiopharUes,--oi that priest, who could not con- 
ceive why a beautiful woman should be lovelier than her gouver- 
nante. The boy hastened awav with an order, of whidi I under- 
stood nothing. I wanted no other intimation. I hope, L^rtdptrata, 
said I, I may leave thee with the assurance of having given thee 
a better opinion of myself and the beautiful stranger. I will not 
intrude upon thee. Farewell, inexorable beauty 1 — ^And so I went 
away, without being vouclisafed either an answer, or a look. 

I cannot conceive, said Xeniades^ how thou oouldst take sueh a 
revenge. 

Thou canst not conceive, Xeniades* how much I hate those 
hypocrites, — as much as I honour innocence and true virtue. The 
desire of making her feel all the contempt she deserved, made me 
capable of everything. I most confess, however, that a kind of 
good-nature once or twice had like to have played me a trick, 
which I could never have pardoned myself. 



co^{4#t0 -thegraoes of his philosophy ; and be was a good hand at 
giving the woridliest of his readers a hint to that effect. It is for 
tUs reason ^e lik^ the book before us. It professes to be a part of 
the biography and speculations of Diogenes, whom (in accord- 
ance we doubt not w^th the trutli) he represents as a much more 
reasonable andbeoevolept man than the sophists have made him out, 
--io fact, a very amiable man, and a prototype of himself; though in 
a pteasani epirit of deference to the rational school, he calls him 
*' Socrates out of his senses." 

The action of the book turns upon the saving of a lady from 
drowning, and the speculative part upon an Utopia which the 
philosopher proposes to establish. The Utopia is very amiable 
and liberal, with this fantastic drawback, — that the inhabitants, 
bsiead of discussing very possible point with candour, and agree- 
ing to nothing inconsistent with it, are to agree to shut their eyes 
and be ignorant of what they dislike. 

There is nothing we like better than a baulk given to the com- 
mon-place notions of gallantry, — to the taking the heart out of the 
bosom of love,~and confounding all the shades of a(^robation and 
inclination in one undistinguishing impulse of the senses. The 
noses are very good things, but they know not their good — ^they 
ire incapable of their own pleasure, — when they are witliout faith 
in goodness, and unrefined by choice. Diogenes, in saving a lady 
from drowning, which he does under very particular circumstances, 
is supposed by all the vulgar part of the line ladies and gentlemen 
of his city to have been actuated by feelings impertinent to the 
occasion. [The heroine in St Pierre ought to have taken a lesson 
from him.j He is led to resent this mistake on the part of one 
lady who had been more incredulous than the rest, and called him 
a brute name; and accordingly he avenges himself in a visit, which 
is thus related :~- 

I confess to thee, Xeniades, I was vanquished by the temptation 
of revenging myseljf on the tall fat woman, who had compared me 
to a satyr. Thou knowest Lysistrata, the wife of the dull Phocas. 
—I went to see her the other day at noon-tide. The heat was ex- 
cessive. I found her reclined upon a couch in her summer-house. 
A young slave, a medium betwixt a boy and a young man, was 
ugim his knees at her bedside, with a great fan in his hand ; he 
retired when I entered. I told her, I was come to give a better 
q>inion of a certain female friend of mine, than she had unfortu- 
nately been pleased to form of her. 

She seemed not to conceive my intention. I jogged her me- 
mory, and told her, that the said lady did not believe she had de- 
served so severe a sentence, as had been pronounced upon her in a 
certain oootpany. Indeed, added I, I wish to know, how Lysis- 
trata in the same circumstances would have behaved. 

" It is not my fault that the rules of decency are so frigid," said 
she. 

Sjpeakest thou of decency, which arises from the internal beauty 
ol sentiments and action ; or of an imaginary decency, which 
depends only on the opinion of mankind ? 

*• I undeiTBtend nothing of your distinctions," replied the lady; 
*• every one knows, what people understand by decency, and I be- 
lieve they aU agree, that there are certain rules, with wliich nobody 
can dispense, without incurring the reflexions of the world." 

Thou alludest periiaps to the circumstance of my being without 
a maoUe <when the lady opened her eyes the first time ? I confess 
it, it was not according to rule, bi;t the circumstances must excuse 
me, and indeed I had no bad intention. 

*' The question is not about thy intention, but about thy actions," 
said she smiling. 

I <:ould answer for nothing, fair Lysistrata, should I find myself 
in the same extraordinary circumstances with so charming a woman 
as I have here before my eyes. 

^ I don't see why thou shouldst draw me into the affair," replied 
^is, bhisfaiiig, whdst she adjusted her handkerchief, which was a 
little diaordered, but she did it so negligently, tliat the disorder 
grew worse than before. 

But seriously, fair Lysistrata, couldst thou be capable of not par- 
doning such a trifle in a man who had saved thy life ? for it was 
indeed in itself the most insignificant thing in the World. 

** Not so insignificant as ^u imaginsst." 

JhA why so 2 I should have a verv pocn* idea of tlie virtue of 
a irpm^, did I beUeve that an accident of tliis kind, where on 
nehlier side there was the least intention, could be capable of 
piftting her out of countenance. 

*^Bot trfeo says so ? I wish you would not fancy yourself so 
dangmnx^t but what would become of the esteem, which you 
otrft-.Mi, if vs should be as easy as thy stranger to pardon such 
freedoms, how Uttle soever taken with any ill intention ?" 

.Pprhfmn.ah^ looked upon her man as a satyr, fair Lysistrata ? 

$l^^|paheda second time. — '* Thou art mahcious, Diogenes," 
said'sl^e^ turning a little towards me, without observing that 
b^^irttbtion tiie drapery of her left foot was thrown into some 
dkd^fAHf} '#bkh ^ave indeed to her whole figure, as she 
rsdiaed ^pwit Ae? couch, a more picturesque view, but was capable 
of, #iyi)riyg, jiff pBSSsions» which, at least according to the po^udieefl 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De oniDlbas rebn«, ec qalbasdam alii«,— Old Sating. 
Of all torts of tbingtr-aod some others. 



Means and End. — I confess I am a great friend of idleness 
and diversions : labour is a medium to the end of our existence, 
but it is not the end itself. — Wleland^s Diogenes, 

Meritorious Invaud.— A French ph>'sidan one day, delighted 
with the docility of a patient m swallowing ail the prescribed reme- 
dies, said to him, in a fit of professional enthusiasm, ** Ah, my firiend, 
you deserve to be ill I" — French Ana, 

Modern Italian. — Sola, the well-known performer, and arranger 
for the guitar, was about to publish a song, entitled " Guardamiy* 
which he requested the music stamper to place at the bottom 
of each page. A few days afterwards the proofs were sent him, 
and he saw to his infinite horror, " G — d — me,** printed at the 
bottom of every plate. 

Whom should you like to see most in the Next World ? — 
Patin, a French physician, wit, and freethinker, of the seventeenth 
century, said when on his death-bed, that his greatest consolation 
was to think he should meet in the other world* with Aristotle, 
Plato, Virgil, Galen, and Cicero. — The same, [This deliberate list 
smacks a httle of pedantry. Good-natured Gainsborough said 
better, when he exclaimed in the delirium of his last moments, " We 
are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the party."] 

iBfpoLicY OF Adding to the Gloominess of Death. — I do verily 
believe that it is those terrible ceremonies and preparations where- 
with we set death out, that more terrifies us than the thing itself : a 
new quite contrary way of living j the cries of mothers, wives, and 
children ; the visits of astonished and afflicted friends ; the attend- 
ance of pale and blubbered servants ; a dark room set round with 
burning tapers j our beds environed with physicians and divines ; in 
sum, nothing but ghostliness and horror round about us, render it 
so formidable, that a man ahnost fancies himself dead and buried 
already. — Montaigne, 

A SIMILE FULL OF COLOR. 

Thus when a collier and a barber fight. 

The barber beats the luckless collier white ; 

In comes the brick-dust man, with rouge bespread. 

And beats the barber and the collier red : 

The rallying collier whirls his empty sack. 

And beats the brick-dust man and barber black : 

Black, red, and white, in various clouds are tost, 

And in the dust they raise, the combatants are lost. 

^ Smart. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



COVBNT GARDEN. 

Miss Kbmblb's performance of Belvidera last night has not altered 
the opinion we found ourselves compelled to form of her in that of 
Juliet, We did not see the first part of the play, or we should 
doubtless have witnessed some of those simpler tones and looks 
which engage our regard for her as an individual. We came 
in while she was sailing on the full stream of her tragedy, 
and found her bearing herself accordingly, with ease and Ipfti- 
|ies/i, with due theatrical efiect of the received order, but with 
no impulses of her own, no originality ; not like the enamoured 
Venetian, talking with natural passion as she went, but like all the 
elever tragedy princesses we have hitherto seen, who have no^ 
given themselves up to nature. Her great kinswoman, Bfrt 
SiODONS, was not celebrated so much in parts of this kind, a9 in 
those of loflier heroines ; it was a defect even in the more level 
part of her style, that she had a tendency to dole out her words 
with too formal a solemnity ; and we cannot help thinking, that like 
other imitators on ^stem, Miss Kemble has been better taughx 
to catch the defects than the beauties of her originals. She 
too doles out her words too much; dwells upon the vowels 
till ihef beeone cboble, as in the instance of shaame for skam^ 
(which is occasionally natural where some more than ordinary 
emphasis of passion warrants it, but becomes a trick when used 
always): in short, she is not the natural woman Belvidfira, 
fulljof varied emotion and talking with her husband in household 
tones (as fer.the n^ost pare a true genius for the character would 
do) but the Belvidera of the tragedy-reader school, thinking more 
of the book than the passion. At the same time we must 
own, that we never saw a Belvidera of the kind we spesk of. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Efening, the Comedy of 

THE WONDER. 

DoDDft Violaale, Miu CHESTER, iier first apiieamoee, 

Ponaa Uabaia, Mist FAUCIT, 

Flora. MrsOBGBR, Inii, Mrs NEWCOIfBE. 

Don Felix, Mr WALLACR, 

X^loael Brittoo, Mr COOPKR, Litsardo, Mr HARLEY, 

Gibby, Mr WEBSTER, Frederick, Mr HOOPER, 

Don Pedro, Mr W. BENNETT, Don Lopez, Mr HUGHES, 

Vnequee, Mr EATON, Algaazil, Mr SALTER. 

Serf M«, Mr HONNOR, Soldier, Mr FENTON. 

P^f ioot to the Comedy Ihe Band will parform Siiohr'a Orenare to 
«*Pau»l." 

After the Comedjr, RosaiDi't Ofertare to **LaOaixa Ladra." 
After which, 

X. Y. Z. 

Maria, MrsNEWCOMBE, Mrs Mooser, Mra BROAD, 

Betty, Mr. WEBSTER, Pora Momwell, Mrt C.JONES. 

Neddy Bray, Mr U8T0N, 

Captaia GaUiaid, Mr HOOPER, Orubbletoa, Mr W. BENNExT 

Rosciut AUdrots, Mr TAYLEURE, Doddle, Mr HUGHES, 

Ralph Hempseed, Mr WEBSTER, 

-Ist Gent. MrHoDDor, 2nd Gent. Mr Dowtiog, 8rd Gent. Mr Feotoo, 

Itt, Snd, and Srd Waiters, Messrs East, £atoo, and Jones, 

aerk, MrOatbie. 

To eoaclode with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

Elfira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BYFELD, 

From the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

Fenella, (MasanieHo's Sinter) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 

Inis, MissCHIRINI, 

Fiahermen't Witef^ MiaaFAUGIT, MrsNEWCOMBE. Mrs BEDFORD. 

Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Don Alphons9, Mr T. COORB, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD^ 

Raffioo, Mr BLAND, Lorenso, Mr HOWARD, 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, SeWa, (Officer of the Viaeroy) Mr C.JONES, 

Commissiooer, Mr FENTOK. 

Naapc^Un Fisbermen, Lazaroni, AiUhorlties of Naples, Lords, 

Attendanu, Paf as, iftc, Ac. 

On Saturday, Tbe Merry Wifea of Windsor; a Nevr DivtrtiaeBitBt, 
Le Roatantie Amonreax ; and Lore, Lavr, and Physic. 



What aa efiect she voul(( pro^ce! .Pechapa too drea^iul i^ 
one. ■■ 

A performer of such a part aa Jaffier^ ought doC to ha¥e it 
said of him, that he is quite incompetent to H : jret we are (breed 
to say as much of Mr Ward. A pause now and then, and a self- 
possessed air always, may be very good things for a common tra- 
gedy gentleman ; but they are not sufficient to warrant the under- 
taking such a character as Jaffier, 

Mr Charlbs Kemble, as tragic actors go, makes a good fmd 
efibctive Pierre ; though judging of him by a standard proportioned 
to his reputation with some of the critics, we think there are con* 
siderable objections, on the conventional score, to be made to his tra- 
gedy m general. However, he has jnuch lightened and fiEuniliarized hia 
style of late years, and he is alwajrs worth seeing, if it is (mt for that 
air of chivalrotis elegance ai^d vivacity which years try in vm tp take 
from him. Last night, with his yellow vest and sb^e8» his cioj^ 
girdle, and dark thick lim of a beard rouad his bandaome face, he 
looked Uke one of the portraits of Titian. 

What a beautiful, most painful, and in some respects disagreeable 
play is this Fenice Preserved ! Otwat's genius, true as it was to 
qature, had a smack in it of the age of Charles II, and of the com- 
pany of Lord Plymouth and the buUies. Sensuality takes the 
place of sentiment, even in the most cala m itpua paasagea. The 
author debauched his tragic muse; brings her^ aa he. does Mb 
heroine, among a set of ruffians; and dresses her in donUe tears 
and mourning, that her Uushes may but bum and her £ur limbs be 
set off the more, to furnish his riotous imaginafion with a gusto of 
contrast. i^ 



TO CORAESPONDENTS* 

The communicaUon on French passports to-morrow. 

Mr B.'s letter came to band ; and tbe letter on Mermaids, 

We are obliged to our friend B. N. £• C. K. but bis articles are not of 
a nature to suit our fugitive miscellany. 



theatrp royal, haymarket. 



TVus fiwniag, (lastiiiaie this S^asoo^ f Dran^a, ip Two Actg p^pi 

THE FO^ICE OF NATURE. 

Coonteas D'HanriUe, Mrs W. CUffORD, 

MatUda, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Philip, MrW.FARREN, 

Frederick, Mr BRINDAL, Count de Beauvais, Mr VINING. 

Joseph, MrCOOKE, ServanU, Messrs Cosies, V. Webater, and B. BarneCt. 

After which, tbe Comic Opera of 

LIONEL AND CLARISSA. 

Lady Mary Oidboy, Mrs GLOVER, 

Clarissa, Miss PATON, who will introduce tbe following Songi from the 

Comedy of Errors, •' Willow, Willow," '« Sbe nev«r MaM*d' Hlar," 

•< The Banks of Allan Water," and «' Rise gentle Moon/' 

Diana, Mis HUMBY, 

Jenny, Mrs T.HILL, Maid, Mrs LODGE. 

Lionel, Mr HORN, Colonel Oldboy, Mr W. FARR£N» 

Jessamy, Mr VINING, 

Sir John Flowerdtle. Mr THOMPSON, Hamta, Ifr BRINDAI^ 

Jenkins, Mr WILLIAMS, Antoine, Mr B. BARNETT, 

Servanu, Messrs. Bishop, Coates, V. Webster, and Lodge. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

YOUTH, LOVE, AND FOLLY. 

Annette, Mrs HUMBT, 

aotilda, MrsASHTON, BMa» Mrt T* HILL. 

Baron de Briancourt^ Mr WILUAMS, 

Louis delinval, Mr HEALY, Antoine, MrM.BARN£tT« 

Florimond, Mr VINING, 

Dennis, MrCOOKE, UFlenr, MrOOATESa 



To-mono w. Ambition ; or, Marie Mignot ; Separation and Reparation ; 
and Kiilidg no Murder. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (fo %%on aH b6<)|;a, 
Daro^U* 9jii conrauoications for the Editor, are to be addrassfs^ : ylcMby 
J.C^ppBL, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hats, 165 Eesent street ; J. Field, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and NeWsatea. 
C. ,attd \f . KayNBLL, Printers, Broad street, Oelden H«are. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1830. 



« A FINE ARIOTOCRATICAL FACE." 



kJmmuAL of great wflneimii^ whieh has taken a remarkable and 
Aoat wdcome lead m the (Sause of liberal opinion^ suffered a 
letter to creep into it the other day from Brussels, in which the 
phfase flibove nendon^ is applied to one of the Royal Aides-de- 
Gunp, who was dragged fVom his horse, and exhibited no fear. 
That an aristocrat may have a fine face, we are no such partizans 
is !• desy; b«t how it is fine, because it is aristocratical (for so 
the words imply) remains to be discovered. ** A fine aristocratical 
hc^;^ dutt is to say, a fine goem^ment-tf'the'great countenance; a 
odonteittDoe, th« fineness of which consists in its relation to a pecu- 
liar form of polity,— to the government of the few. The inference 
11 (aad tha writer proceeds to say as much by descnbiog the state 
ef ^BComfiBhieSfl^' in which it appeared) that the aristocratical style 
of countenance exhibits considerable objections to a democratical 
fi>rm of government, — to a republic, — or to such a polity as has 
ktdy been set up in France. It has an eye of reproof to the 
Chamber of Deputies, to '* Journalism," to the steam-press, to the 
many as compared with the few, to the writings of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, to the Nittionaf, the Conitltuthnnel, the Times, Morning' 
Chromde, Globe, and £xaminer newspapers, to tlie United States 
of America, and to all which is going to happen for the next hun- 
dred years; difiering exceedingly with the growth of knowledge and 
the t>ictensions of all untitled people to self-government, and per- 
petodly sajdng as it goes, with a dumb but lofty eloquence, " Be 
governed, yt>u fools, by a few of us, and know your masters." 

The Hebrew poet, avtuling himself of the ri^t of simile in its 
largest find Itost particular sense, has been unjustly found fault 
with, for likening his mistress's features to different places in Judea, 
remarkable fbr beauty of architecture or landscape. It is out of no 
disrespect to him (parodies of great writers imply the reverse) that 
we have been led to conjecture, how an oriental humourist in these 
days would have described the ** fine aristocratical face ;" how he 
would have compared his eyes to the lamps of a carriage that make 
way fiur him through the multitude ; his mouth to die funnel of the 
tanffDj which wanteth not sherry ; and his nose to the weathercock 
in an east wind, which looketh towards office. But the ** scorn" is 
not implied enough in these similes, — the fineness of the assumption 
which constitutes the aristocracy of the face, and says to the many 
« I defy you." 

Goldsmith, who was bred a Jacolute, meant such a look as this, 
when he thought to pay a compliment to the Britbh aspect : — 

Pride ID their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of humaa-kiod puss by; — 

the lords, that is to say the visoounts and earls, the Lord Greys 
and Aberdeens ; not the lorda-in the superior human sense, othei^ 
viae they would haveliad no need of having pride in their port, and 
defiance in their eye. It is for a man of questionable superiority 
to have defiance in his eye;, and to look scornful. Pride in his 
"porf he ttay fiavei if it be good, and he is hberal of it ; but not in 
tbe sense of the poet's phrase. The aspect, on which Goldsmith 
compliments the English of his time, is one of the bad things that 
kivabivaghtthtm into oditun on the continent, especially since the 
mntmentbas had too much reason to discover that those who come 
' 'ihete: and ckrty themselves in the most assuming manner on the 
BtrengtE of the ancient renown of England for independence, are 
the least Independent of her sons, and would put down the very vir- 



tues upon the reputation of which they inherit thdr grand looks, 
A visitor at Florence, disputing one day with a native, said in a 
tone of scorn at some imputation that had been cast on him, ** Do 
you recollect that I am an Englishman ?'* ** Granted," said the 
other; "and I am a Florentine: what then?" — The Englishman 
recoUected the unpopularity of his countrymen and the ancient 
renown of Florence, and was sorry to feel the justice of th9 
rebuke. 

People had better get rid of their **fine aristocratical fiices," and 
attain to looks fine with good sense and humanity. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINING BXTftACTS VHOM NEW OR OfflBftWBE 
iNTBRBSnNG BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL ORITICISV. 



j4 History of Africa, By the JiUhor (^ ComersaiUms ou Chrono- 
lojry. (Juvenile Library, No. 3.) Conducted by Mr Jerdan. 
l§mo. pp. 310. Colbum and Bentley. 

We know not why this series of publications is called the 

Juvenile Library, nor why the instructibn of little f<Jks must be 

superintended by Mr Jerdan, who knows nothing, little or great. 

The volume before us would be a reasonable digest enoiig^ for a 

book of geography, but not more for juvenile readers than for 

grown gentlemen : at least the style supposes that a good deal is 

understood by the reader; and an editor who has a zeal tar the 

grammar of his youthful subscribers, should not commit such 

sentences as the following : — 

** So valuable an epitome as will a^rd*' a view, &c. 

" Errors which perhaps too much haste admitted to enler'^ into 
former editions— 

•* Witii whose reign commences all the most splendid ormhnehts^ — 

This last we are bound to think an error of the press, thoi;^ the 
editor gives us to understand that he waives the excuse of haste at 
present ; and if Mr Jerdan contrives to manage the simpler parts of 
his accidence with some ingenuity, he is accustomed to be sadly at a 
loss in the more intricate ; as we could shew by innumerable 
examples. Oh the field of literature and fine writing which there 
is in the Literary ! The Retrospection is very different from Mr 
Bernard's I Why does not Mr Colbum give uS more Bernard, and 
less Jerdan ? Everybody will read the one ; whereas in a short time, 
the very name of the other will be a premium fbr non-^enisal. 

We extract from the volume before us a few of the b^t passages, 
some of which will help to shew the connection between those 
charming triajuncta in uno, iguorance, tyranny, and superstition* 
Where tyranny and superstition will let it alone, ignorance may do 
well in connection with the natural impulses of health and good hu- 
mour, as some of the Afirican nations shew : but this is seldom the 
case: the opportunity is too tempting for priestcrafl and ** fine aris- 
tocracy," and hence the pictures that ensue. We precede them 
with an account of the desert and the caravan ; and conclude with 
the mention of an American setUemcnt of which we never heard 
before, and Which seems a piece of the new promised world. 

THE DESERT. 
** One of the most striking characteristics of Africa is the deserts, 
and nothing can be more desolate than the appearance presented by 
them. They have generally a flat and uniform surface, only che- 
quered by moving hills of sand, which, like the billows of the 
mighty ocean; are raised one instant and levelled again the next, by 
sudden bursts^of wind. Pew trees diversify the scene, save here 
and there a miserable and stunted thorn, withering under a scorch- 
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ing sun and unclouded sk^ of intense and dazzling blue. No cool- 
ing breezes can ever visit it ; for the earth resembles a vast sheet of 
heated metal ; and the winds which sweep over it are like blasts 
from a burning furnace. The effect of these winds can scarcely be 
conceived by the inhabitants of a temperate clime. They come in 
violent gusts from the mountains ; piercing, though hot, and loaded 
with sand so fine as to be almost imperceptible, but which penetrates 
into every crevice. Sometimes they rage with the fury of a tornado; 
bending the loftiest palms like reeds, and rolling the sand before 
them in mighty columns, overwhelming the whole country through 
which they pass.** 

THE CARAVAN. 
" A caravan goes yearly from Morocco to Timbuctoo ; and the 
horrors of this journey are said to be beyond description. It 
usually takes a hundred and thirty days to cross the desert ; and 
the travellers have to encounter, not only the misery of journeying 
under a vertical sun, and, should any accident happen to their 
camels, of wading through a deep and burning sand ; but other perils 
fearful to contemplate. Sometimes a violent wind rushes through 
the desert, and raises the waves of sand like the billows of a stormy 
sea, blinding the unfortunate beings exposed to its fury, or swallow- 
ing them up in abysses, where they perish without the remotest 
possibility of receiving any human aid. Captain Lyon mentions 
that the bodies of some men and animals found by his party in the 
desert of the Great Syrtis, were quite perfect, though so brittle as 
to break with the slightest touch : and the result produced by the 
sands of the Zahara is of a similar nature ; the excessive dryness of 
the air, and the heat of the sun, preventing any approach to putre- 
faction. The same writer portrays very powerfully, the effects of a 
shower of burning sand, so fine as to be almost impalpable, but 
which creates a sensation in the eyes and nostrils as if they were 



the Purrah amounts to several thcNisands, who know each other by 
certain mysterious signs.* They are found in aU mtiom resembling 
the Mandingoes.'* ' 

MUMBO-JUMBO. 
" Mumbo-jumbo, is described by Mungo Park as a strange 
minister of justice, apparently appointed by husbands to keep 
refractory wives in good order. Loud screams and howlifigs give 
notice, towards night, of the approach of this extraordinary perso- 
iiage, who conies disguised in a cloak made of the bark oif trees ; 
and, after assembling all the females of the place, to join in songs 
and dancing, he seizes upon the unhappy victim, who is stripped 
naked, and severely scourged with Mumbo's rod, amidst the shouts 
and rejoicings of her companions. All men above a certain age are 
initiated into this society, and are bound by solemn oaths never to 
reveal the mystery to any woman.** 

BLOODSHED, SUPERSTITION, SELFISHNESS, AND CUNNING. 
" The Ashantees and their dependencies are the most powerfiil 
and numerous : they are ferocious and ignorant — ^living in mud huts, 
and sacrificing whole hecatombs of men and women on all occasions 
of great ceremony. They consider it a mark of respect [to ; their 
ancestors to moisten their graves annuallv with human blood ; and 
the account of their manners given by Dupuis is offensive in the 
extreme. Their religion is Fetishism, and their government brutally 
desj)otic. The precious metals are abundant, but the necessaries 
of life scarce. The above-mentioned traveller also describes them 
as making offerings to their household gods. When admitted to an 
audience of the king, he beheld his forehead streaked with blood, 
and saw the royal death-stool standing near him, still reeking with 
human gore ; yet this saniruinary monster was frightened like a child 
at the painted shadows of a magic-lantern. The Ashantees do not 
seem to liave one solitary virtue to recommend them, being uncivil- 
ized, conceated, bloodthirsty, insolent, superstitious, and untrust- 



sprinkled with pounded glass. Den ham and Clapperton relate 

similar calamities; and mention a spot where part of a caravan hacl | ^,^^^, -^ ^^^ i^ i^ -^^^^ to write of them, and horrible to 

been destroyed by it the year previous to their visit. Ihe ground reflect on the many valuable lives that have fallen victims to their 



was strewed with dried bodies, and the bones of those devoured by 
the wild beasts lay whitening in the sun, iis though to warn other 
pilgrims against the dangers to which they had fallen a sacrifice 
The hot wind, called the Chamseen, or Simoom, is also often fatal 
to those who do not prostrate themselves in the sand to avoid its 
fury ; and, when not sufficiently violent to deprive of life, it yet fre- 
quently dries up the water in the leathern bottles carried by the 
camels, so that both men and beasts miserably perish from thirst. 
In 1805 a whole caravan, consisting of two thousand persons, and 
eight hundred camels, were lost in this manner. Leo Africanus 
relates a story of two merchants, one of whom, in the last stage of 
exhaustion, sold liis only remaining cup of water to the other for 
ten drachms of gold ; but both exfnred ere the bargain was com- 
pleted." 

THE PURRAH. 
'' The most extraordinary institutioa among the Mandingoes, is, 
that of the Purrah, a kind of mysterious society which, fike the 
Secret Tribunal of Germany in the middle ages, and the Inquisition 
in our own times, carries with it the awe of both civil and religious 
power. Major Laing says, that the head-quarters of the Purrah are 
m the woods ; and any uninitiated person who approaches them, is 
never heard of assln. unless it be as one of the Purrahs himself. 

> may happen to be so inde- 
[)n fi*om tnem. Major Laing 
rah for a protector or guide ; 
the main body, he heard a 
vood. They generally make 
away whatever they please, 
ing them to be defended by 
ah are two parallel tattooed 

^.w- .^v...« ^..^ .^^^ w. w»*. ^^^j, meeting at the pit of the 

stomach. Many of them are reported to be people of rank, who 
live in the towns ; but no one dares say anything to them, for fear 
of a retributive visit from the whole troop. Matters of importance, 
such as disputes between rival towns, or crimes deserving capital 
punishments, are always settled by them ; and no one ventures to 
dispute, for an instant, the justice of their decisions. This fraternity 
exists among several nations ; and Mr Golberry affirms, that no one 
can be admitted among them till he is thirty ; and that each member 
is obliged to take a solemn oath not to reveal the secrets of the 
societv : if he infringes this oath, or disobeys the orders of the 
Grand Purrah, he is quickly put to death, even in the bosom of his 
family; for at the words *the Grand Purrah decrees his punish- 
ment,* every one recedes, fearing some dreadftil calamity will befall 
him, if he presumes to utter a syllable in mitigation of the sentence. 
The chief of every district takes cognizance of all crimes committed 
within his jurisdiction, and not only pronounces the doom of the 
guilty, but puts it in execution. Before being received into this 
confederacy, a man is obliged to go through a series of trials like 
those undergone by the Egyptian initiati when they were admitted 
to a knowledge of the mysteries of Isis. The secrecy with which 
their deliberations are carried on, and the promptitude of their ven- 
geance, added to a degree of superstitious mystery that hangs over 
their supposed magical incantations, contributes to give them 
unbounded power over the minds of the people. ' They speak of 
the Purrah with reserve and fear ; they imagine diat all members of 
the society are sorcerers ; that they have intercourse with the devil, 
and that they can exact whatever they please, without its being 
possible to do them any harm. It is supposed that the number of 



cruelty. 

" Tlie Corannas appear equally barbarous, and wonderfully stupid. 
Campbell says, that on his asking one of them how many children 
he had, hcjpaused, and after counting his fingers several times, and 
considering for a long while, with his eyes intently fixed on the 
ground, he at len:^th answered — three ! Several women and chil- 
dren belonging to this tribe were so frightened at an umbrella as to 
run away. 

" The Mashows bear a close resemblance to the Matchappes. 
Campbell saw their king assist in punishing a criminal whom he had 
just before tried and found guilty of stealing a goat. The man was 
flogged with whips made of rhinoceros* skin, which left white marks 
like chalk upon his back. All the tribes are excessively selfish ; 
and \^hen the same traveller told the captain of the Marootze people, 
who came to exchange some tobacco for buffaloes' flesh, that he 
might have the meat without giving anything in return, he could 
not comprehend what was meant ; and, as such generosity was quite 
incredible to him, he appeared to suspect the English of some trick 
or concealed design. 

" It would take too long to particularize all the shades of diffe- 
rence that exist among these tribes. They are ignorant and^ selfish, 
and prize cunning as the only quality requisite to constitute a wise 
man. Like every people in a similar state of society, they are very 
superstitious, and go through a variety of ceremonies to obt^n rain. 
The rain-makers, as they are called, seem to be a kind of priests ; 
and in long dry seasons are gravely accused by their countrymen of 
unkindness in keeping back the wished-for rain. 

FREE COLONY. 
" At a short distance from Sierra Leone, on the Windward 
Coast, an American colony has been formed, composed principally 
of liberated Africans, and called Liberia. Monrovia is the chief 
town, and contains about a thousand inhabitants ; several nadons 
along the coast have been added to this settlement ; and its whole 
appearance is extremely flourishing, particularly considering its very 
recent establishment, which was only a few years ago." 



HIGH AND LOW; OR, HOW TO WRITE HISTORY. 

•CGGESTED BY AN ARTICLE TK A REVIEW FROM TBB PEN OP SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, IN WHICH ACCOUNTS ARE GIVEN OP MASSANIELLO AND TMB DUKE 



** J noUced a deserted corpte that lay !d a corner, with a label attached to' the breaat 
It was evidently one of the humblest elticeos, and the addreM was •* Kae St. Antolne.** 
Honoar to whom It was due ! The Hampdens who saved ParU and probably all 
France from the paternal ordonnances of his Most Christian Majesty, were the canaille 
of St. Antoinci St Denis, and St. Martin— men whom the chivalrous Sir Walter Seott 
wonld term the *' bratal populace of a great town." His ** high-born and high-bred** 
warriors never achieved a victory more beneficial to manlcind. The freedom not ODiy 
•f France, hot of all the Continent, was weighed in the balance against despotism, and 
prevailed by the efforts of soiled and swarthy artisans.**— LBma paoM Rarii, in thb 
Spictatob. 




That fisherman they talk of, — Masaaniello,-— 
Was clearly, by bis birth, a sorry fellow. 
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One oC tbe raff* we sbriiik kom in the street, 

Were to ^H btt, «d^ went wkh Haled feet ; 

Which made him fancy, the vain dog! he koew 

More truths pf poverty thao I or you ; 

Felt more for people's .wrongs ; gud.loath'd to see 'em, 

Fof p«re starvation, forcM to sing TV Deum, 

fFor ad reform is vanity or will ; 

A modest man damns freedom, and sits still.] 

So up this foppish Fisherman arose. 
Got the poor fed, and help'd himself to eloit. 
And brought such wondering gallants to the block, 
That writers for a court still feel the shock. 
I cannot mention him myself, T own, -> 

Nor paint the dread plebeian on his throne, > 
But fear must pelt his memory with a stone. -' 

But marky ye vain reformers, and beware ; 
Sore ills beset this new Dictator's chair : 
Sore ills, and sore disputes, conspiring lords. 
Fear to do wrong, daggers, and bowls, and cords ; 
Till vex'd, and finding what a task he had, 
And losing his nights' rest, the man went mad ! 
The peoples' head went mad ! So dire a thing 
It is, in men, to imitate a King I 
Well,— being mad, of course he laid about him. 
Till friends, like foes, were glad to do without him ; 
They kill'd him ; kick'd his body, which was fanny ; 
And lords, from out of wiodows, threw them money. 
So much for shoe-less, hat-less Massaniello, 
A dog, enough to make a dandy bellow. 

On t'other hand, commend me to the ease 
And noble bearing of the Duke of Guise ! 
High-born and hot, respectable of course, 
And one that sal most gracefully his horse. 
So great a soul was Guise, that " When," said he, 
" God makes a person of my quality. 
He stamps a something on him, 'twizt the eyes. 
At which the heart within a tradesman dies*" 
^Reader, if thif be hard to understand, 
Vide some Duke, — for instance, Cumberland.] 
This Duke, so proper to direct the poor. 
Not getting to be master, curst and swore, 
Kick'd the French flag, blasphem'd till he was hoarse. 
And utter'd things (I'm loth to say it) coarse. 
Something of this might possibly be true ; 
Tis awful to reflect what rage can do ; 
But I suspect, that much of it was merely 
A mode of venting his high mind sincerely ; 
Pure, sprightly oaths, and gentlemanly fire ; 
At least, th* accuser is a " vulgar friar," 
I grant the Duke of Guise thought no great things 
Of a few stabs, and petty poisonings : 
*Tis curious, now-a-days, when people scout 'em. 
To see how quietly he talks about 'em : 
But these were peccadilloes in those times, 
Froaka of high birth, ezpediencies, no crimes ; 
Not like the vices of a low-born rabble, 
Outcry, and want, and Famine's idiot babble. 
Be^des, " his situation forc'd'' our hero 
To be a bit of Bloody-bones and Nero, 
A thing in mobs which never can take place ; 
And then 'twas in the blood of all his race ; 
And if their son, poor fellow, was no wiser, 
The reason was, " he wanted an adviser." 

In short, give me, for a display of force, 
A high-born, hacking blade upon a horse; 
Who pummels the base many, that pretend 
God made their skulls to any other end ; 
Not a low humanist, without a sons. 
Who reads disgusting lessons to the few. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnibui rebos, eC quibutdam allls.— Old Sating. 
or all torts of thlngtt— «nd tome others. 



A fool knows more of what passes in his own house, than a wise 
man does in that of another. — Spanish Proverb, 

One hair of benevolence draws more than a himdred pair of 
oxen. — Italian Proverb. 

Word by word, great books are written.— /</««. 

SociABLB Fancy.— -The world is rast and empty, when we 
figure only towns and hills and rivers m it; but to know of some 
one here add there, whom we accord with, who is living with us 
in silence, makes this earthly ball a peopled garden. — Ooethe^a 
Wilhelm Meister, 

The Real Terror.— The herd of people dread sound under- 
standing more than anything; they ought to dread stupidity, if they 
had any notion of what was really needful. — Idem, 

White Lying. — It has always seemed to me that if we once 
begin deceiving, with a view to good and useful purposes, we run 
the risk of carrying it to an excess. — Idem, 

Question FOR Question— [An admirable one.]— At the com- 
mencement of the first Revolution in France, a gentleman of Dau- 
phin^, anxious [to support the interest of the aristocracy, said, 
" Think of all the blood that the nobles of France have shed in 
battle !" A commoner replied, •* and what of the blood of the 
people poured forth at the same time ? Was that water ?" — FVench 
Homonymes, 

Lady L., who had a very fair skin, said one day, to Lady G., of 
whom she was a little jealous, " It must be confessed, my dear, that 
for so beautiful a brunette, you are very brown." — '^ I suppose," 
answered Lady G., " it in consequence of being so often toasted" — 
Wilding. 

Sir Rowland H., quitting a party one evening, said he left his 
friend W. as his Vice. " Excuse me. Sir Rowland, " said W. " the 
character is too burdensome." — The same. 

Pardonakjb Faiunos.— I pardon in the player every fault that 
springs from self-deception and the wbh to please. If he seem not 
something to himself and others, he is nothing. To seem is his 
vocation : he must prize his momentary appprobation highly, for he 
gets no other recompense : he must try to ^tter. — boethe. 

Look at Home. — No manshould cast a stone at his brother : when 
one composes long speeches with a view to shame his neighbour, he 
should speak them to a looking-glass,-^ T^^isom^. 

The Enraged Author. — At one of the Parisian theatres, a 
writer of little or no real pretensions to talent, had, by means of 
flattery and intrigue, obtained the accq)tance of a piece, where 
others of sterling worth had been rejected. On the night of per- 
formance the piece was assailed with hisses from all parts of the 
house, whereat the enraged author dashed on to the sta^, and, 
throwing his hat into the pit, dared the most valiant to bnng it to 
him. A young gentleman took it up, and was about to present it, 
when he was interrupted by a wag, who coolly observed, " Stop, 
Sir, what would be tne use of returning the man his hat, when he 
has evidently lost his head ?" 

French Passports. — A Correspondent writes as follows : 

The French passports at present are made out with some .varia- 
tions from^those formerly in use, but these alterations are made in 
ink, which almost looks as though the French Ambassador thought 
the present form of government would not be of long duration; and 
therefore that he would not be at the expence oi having a new 
plate engraved. The arms at the head of the paper (three fleur-de- 
lis) arc struck out with a cross — ^thus, X. To the words " Au nam 
duRoi*^ which follow, are added underneath " des Francois.* The 
commencement of the passport originally ran thus— 

" Nous^ Ambassadeur de Sa Mmest^ trh Chrktienne^ — the two 
last words are struck out, and he following inserted — ^ Le Roi des 
FVancais.** The remainder is in the usual form. 

A Courtly Connoisseur. — A Genevese artist, named Arland, 
had given lessons in drawing to Philip, Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
France during the minority of Louis the Fifteenth. He frequently 
made his court to the Regent, who was much attached to him. 
His Highness observing him one day in the midst of the courtiers, 

said, *"Ah. my friend, I am glad to see you. Go to my gallery" 

(at that time the finest in Europe) — ** and take the two pictures 
that please you best." Arland, with the tact'of a courtier, selected 
two pictures*painted by the Duke himself, who, when mad^ ac- 
quainted with this delicate piece of flattery, sent the artist two 
other pictures of considerable value, together with a present of 
twenty thousand fittncs. — French Homonymes. 
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Testoiont of Dbath— To death do I refer the essay of the 
fruit of all my studiis. We shall then see whtether my discoarses 
came only from my mouth or from my heart. I have seen many 
by their death given a good or an ill repute to their whole life.-— 
Moniaigne.^BvLt very unjustly ; because if a man's dying day is 
his last, it is also his sickliest ; and the health of life is not to be 
judged of by the sickness of death. If we are not mistaken, Mon- 
taigne chan^^es this opinion in a subsequent passage.] 

Origin of the Mamelukes. — It was Saladin who first conceived 
the idea of establishing the troops, since so celebrated, called 
Mamelukes. When the Tartars, under this Prince, ravaged the 
countries of Geojpa and Carcassia, and carried the inhabitants 
away prisoners, the Sultan was so struck with the extreme beauty 
of the captives, that he soggested to his officers the expediency of 
forsiing a band of solcHers to consist entirely of them; but his 
plan was not iully earriod into cfiect till 1230, when Malek Salel, 
then Sultsn oi i&jptf purchased twelve thousand of these young 
men, trained them to artillery exercises, and constituted them 
bis body-guard^ A finer corps perhaps never existed ; as the care- 
ful eye and absolute power of the sovereign enabled him to detect 
And instttbtly change every one who had any imperfection of body, 
or nubd : but, like the Praetorian band of Kome, they soon grew 
f»o poWiC^rful that th(^ gave laws to their masters.— «/MirMt7e Library, 

Vol. m. 

named Bernard, 
e of his patients. 
-" What do you 
ave not a minute 
ionless. He was 
r times, drenched 
;r. On the third 
the country: he 
arrived in baste, and was informed that the abb€ was dying. '' Of 
whM disease?" he enquired. M. Bernard assured him, that with- 
out being at all aware of it, his brother has been seized with a vio- 
lent fit of apoplexy; that he had fortunately discovered it, by seeing 
his mouth drawn awry ; and had treated him accordingly. " Wiy, 
sir," replied the brother, " his mouth has been awry these sixty 
years." — From Boileau's Dictionary of French Homonymes. [A 
work containing an unexpected portion of amusement; and well 
worth the attention of such as desire to becooie acquainted with the 
delicacies of the French language.] 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
If Mnemom would coDtribute to' the double number be speaks oF, 
perhaps there woald be no obstacle to its appearance. At present, light as 
this paper is, it is enough work for the individual who writes it. 

A Subscriber is informed* that it ia intended {dlt favenHbui) to make 
half-yearly volumea of the Tatlbb. Consequently, title-pages, &c. will 
be given. 

The « Merwmd^* will appear, though perhaps as they are wont to do,— 
not <|uite 6atire«, 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

Tills Evening, (last time this Season) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 

AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 

Adapted^ from the French, by Mr Thomas Maybew, Student of Lincoln's 

Inn. 

[h lapeie of about *en Year* is supposed to take place between each Act.] 

Ucito Mianot, (Mignot's NieetJ Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Ariette Delorroe, Mrs GLOVER, 

Mario Mignot, (^Mignot's Daughter J Mrs ASHTON. 

.Female Guests, M^. Coveney, Gallot, Johnson, Baruett, E. Barnett, 

Lodge, &c. 

Ce^mir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 

The Marquis de Dinol CMauhol of France) Mr THOMPSON. 

Usardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeati, Mt WILLIAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINOAL, 

Mtgtiot, (« dwUhmtmi Cook) Mr W. PARRfiN, 

Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 

V. Web$ter,&c, 

After vbicfa (last time but One) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 

SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 

Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 

Angeliqae, (first time) Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Baron Malaniour, Mr COOPER, 

Von Groins (aUwyer) MrW^PARRBN, 

OdI. Esplanade, Mr BRINOAL, 
Poppineff, (B GaqiaK^ep^,) MrW£BST£R» 

To concludfe with the Mosical Entertainment of 

KILLING NO MURDER, ^ 

Mrs Watchet, Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Nbbcv, Mrs KEWCOMBE, * Fanny. Mrs T. HILL. 

Buskin, Mr WEBSTER, Apollo Belvi, Mr J. REEVE, 

Sir Walton Wilton, Mr WILLIAMS. Bi^dford, Mr COVENEY; 

Tap, Mr BISHOP, Servant, Mr COATES. 



THE PX^A^Y-OOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Dru&y Lane. 
Among the disagreeables attending the task of going to the theatre, 
such as wet nights, late hours^ lost seats, and other amenities, 
which we mean some day to have our revenge upon in ^ an article,'* 
we know nothing more vexatious than to have to speak unpleasant 
truths of .pleasant-looking people. We can only reconcile it to 
ourselves by believing (as we firmly do) that truth, in the long run, 
b best for all parties, and that if we sometimes begin by giving 
pain, we help to save a greater pain afterwards. No indifferent 
performer eventually can be supported by fiike eulogies ; it would 
be an injury to the best performers, if it were possible ; and where 
there is an anxiety on the part of the critic to distinguish veracity 
from ill-nature, it is to be hoped that as ratich erecfit will be 
given him for good intention in what he blames, as for sincerity and 
delight where he can applaud. Besides, let this always be recol- 
lected ; — ^that if we did not admire truth as we do, we should not 
be such admirers of the beautifti!. 

We saw Miss Chester last night in the character of yMtante in 
the fFonder; — that is to say, we saw a handsome womati with a 
fine person, an agreeable smile, and quiet easy manners, but not the 
Fhlante of Mrs Centlivre. Her acting was too quiet,— ^too defi- 
cient in enthusiasm and sprightliness. We know not what her 
merits may be off the stage : we can imagine her to have a thoa- 
sand, and to be a very charming woman ; but as an actress, she b 
little but a gentlewoman, and agreeable to look at. She walks 
easily about the stage, conscious, in no unpleasing manner, of her 
beauty; and the spectators are as content to look at her, as if they 
could see into a drawing-room, and contemplate the lady of 
the mansion at their ease. We must add however, that we 
would rather see a stage-heroine of this sort, than a livelier one 
only a few degrees better: perhaps we may say, that we would 
rather see such a heroine, .than one many degrees cleverer but less 
agreeable : for at any rate we have a fine woman before us, and if 
not the heroine of a comedy^ an engaging'looking companion. 
From what we recollect of Miss Brunton, who married Lord 
Craten, Miss Chester is something of her class of performer. 
The best part of the dialogue is in her fine person and her conscious 
womanhood, fg^ 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT- GARDEN. 

Thi« Efening, the Tragedy of 

THE GAMESTER, 

Mm B<^ferU>y, MU« FANNY KBMBLB, 

CharloUe, Mim LAWRENCE, Luoy, Mrs DALV. 

Beverley, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Siokeley, MrWARDE. U'vraon. Mr ABBOTT, 

Baiem Mr BARER, Jarria, Mr EGERTON, 

Dawion, Mr HORREBOW, Waiter, Mr HEATH. 

Previous to the Tragedy, Cherabini'« Overture to *' Lea Deux Jouroees,** 

After whicb the Nautical Drama, called 

BLACK EYED SUSAN; 

Or, "ALL IN THE DOWNS!" 
The Overture and ths whole of the Mutfic, froBi DibcKa'a£hiiig8» 
by Blewett. 
Black Eyed Susan, (first time) with a Son^. Mism H. CAWSE 
Doily Mayflower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Capt. Crosstree, MrDIDDEAR, Rtiker, Mr HORREBOW. 

Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Dog^rass, Mr BLANCHARdT 

Adaiiral, MrEOERTON, Jacob Twi^, MrTURNOURJ 

Giiatbrain, MrMBAPOWS, 

William, (with ao introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Blae Peter, Mr HUNT, who will ain^t •* Black Eyed Sh**^*' 

Seaweed, Mr HENRV, Quid, Mr FULLER,, 
Lieuteoani Pike, Mr BAKER, 2iid Lieutenant, Mr IRWtJ^ 

Plonghshare, (a Rntlie) MrMEAHS. • ' >' . -t * 

On Monday, Romeo and Juliet ; and Black Eyed Susan. ' ' '^^ 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street, Sband^ (to .whiuif i^ **fff%?, 

Jarcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed] ; .aofd by 
.CHAPpfti, 98 Royal Exchatijre ; A. Hats, 166He?e^uC strtet; j,Titvi> 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers anj^J^ewnn^n^; i. ,J^ * 
C. aud \V. Kkyivbll, l*rlaters, Broad street. Golden square. 
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IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 



" Tbe ranks of the Edflisk army art filled with Tolanteen ; all trades 
aad eccopatliMM in ctvtt Rfe art carried im by Tolimteeni; the crews of 
Eiflliah iDarcfaa^t-sbipsaraUkewiie fermed of men where engageneats have 
been entered into of their own. free-wilL How coam it» that the profession 
of a British man.of-war*s-nian is the only aoc whicli, fall of honour and 
eadtemeat though it be, has not been considered by those wl>o manage the 
nnritime interests of the nation as capable of sapplyin? its own wants 
through a fair and fiberal address to the noderslandinga orthe naval com- 
Bamty.^— l^BSMf. 

Thb journal whidi pat tbia queitioiiy has ghren us several able 
articles of late on the subject ai iin[iH—ifliil aftd naval disdpliae. 
Tbe aatnre of oar paper does not permit us to enter into the par- 
ticuhtra diat gavanse (o tbem; but we may answer the question. 

Hw Mason we concsivB to be this, (and the putters of the ques- 
tkn ase doubtless aware of it); that those who have maneged 
.tibenafitinie interests of die nation liave had a very poor opinion of 
the seamen» and a strong sympathy with the rank and the dicta- 
tonal propensities of the officers. ** Tlie ranks of the English 
WBiy are filled with vohmteem :" tsuo, because the service is not so 
al^horreat from the nature of ^Features bom on dry land; because 
dtere is a temptation in the red clothes and the drum ; and because 
,#BesqWiV par^ camt m the way of id le nesi, and disoontant and 
poverty. But the dictatorial power is strongly kept up in the army : 
the scourge whistles as much among the ranks^ as the nature, of the 
.aorvice allows (the other day there was a firightfbl distance of it) : 
m siM>ity in this, as in every odier instance, where the aristocracy 
.bare the management, their aristocratical feeliag*^ come into pby, 
•t kaast as much as their imderstahdings; and in the strugde 
between proud habitual will, with self-love on its side, and invo* 
iontaxy superinduced reason, with a suspicion of its jacobiaiocl 
tendencies, it is too clear which of the combatants is Ukdy to get 
the better. Oaths, imperious orders, contempt, a notion of im- 
measurable distance between a man with bullion on his shoulders 
and a man with none^ are held good and sufficing reasons among 
iLc inajdrity of naval officers for doing what they please. The 
letter of this folly may be condemned at head-quarters, but the 
spirit of it would not be what it is, unless it held itself to resemble 
diat of its superiors; and such, more or less, has justly been pro- 
tdaiibed to be the spirit of the English aristocracy. It is because 
the JBoglish aristocracy are a supercilious, dictatorial, exacting, and 
ill-informed raos, that ail orders and degrees of men connected 
with rank and power partake of their errors, and do not desire to 
rule in any other spirit. " Oh give 'era the lash," — ^is an answer to 
▼olomes of reasoning in fiivour of a more liberal discipline : — 
• Keep 'em down"—** Teach them their duty with a rope's-end"— 
•* Never suflfer them to talk''— ^ Cut off objection at the root." 
** Thu^. are ignorant fellows — ^rogues and vagabonds by nature, and 
most be mled with a strong hand." Such are the compliments 
"tMch the isuperiors of the navy are in the habit of paying their 
4riH>^"^->£veaitorQ8, and theotselves; and the reason is, th^ have an 
anstiDCt that they themselves are as bad and foolish, and ought to 
l)fi^.treated in the the same way if in the others' places. Far are 
mfir«nn thinking that their oondusion is just in either case. The 
umy we will not dispute ; but haughty aristocrats and flogged sea- 
man are alike to be made better by Mrise institutions. We have 
oafy to bear in mind, that the aristocrats in their way want improve 
l^g' quite as much as tiie seamen. This is the reason, why the 
Aayi|l discipline of this country is not mended, and why sailors are 
traced te enter the service instead of bei^g encouraged. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTDfO OF ENTBRTAINING BXTaACVS HMM MBW OR OnOftV 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CftmcIStf. 



An UtUUarian Catechism. 8vo. London. Kfflngham Wilson. 
Wb have been greatly pleased with this paeiphkt» aa far as we 
have gone into it, on account of its ardent k^'df tRMfi, and t^ 
willingness of the author to forego every prdse but that one; Ifis 
opinions sometimes appear to be deficient in consistency and 
depth, as where he speaks of knavery and wiokedness, in. eonUrar 
distinction to error ; and in his wish to be impditia),' suppoees that 
Hampden and Charles I. were actuated by an equal itteiMre of 
patriotism. Should he not have said, that knaves ah J f(k>ls, patriots, 
bom tyrants, Hampdens and Charleses, are all alike Human bein^, 
more or less modified by circumstance, and whose interest it is, one 
and all, to discover what is best ? A little while after, speakpg pf 
Charles, he alludes to the story of Ahab and the vinG^ard. He 
does not seem to have been aware, that it was an action pr^isdy 
of the Ahab sort, which is said to have produced the fir^t heat;^ be- 
tween Charles and his gentry. See the story of the hunting-park in 
the first volume of Clarendon's Rebellion. 

These however are small blemishes in a wntet wfaoi by hie kme of 
truth corrects himself, in a manner, as he proceeds, atHl^the 0b}«ct 
of whom is not so much to teach others, as to set them* thMking 
upon the great principle of the school of which be is a disciple. We 
heartily recommend his pamphlet to our readers for that purpose, and 
again cannot fa^p expressing our esteem and regard for the man 
(whoever he is) whose preference of the truth above ail things, 
and the amiable manner in which he has sliewn it, so well accord 
^th the grace and spuit of the times, and shew he so well under- 
stands the necessities of the world. 

'* The first philosopher who brought the principle of Udiit^r^ as 
the source of moral approbation, conspicuously i6to noticie^ was 
Hume, who, in his Essays, stated it as the foundation upon which 
a STstem of morals might be constructed, in express opposition to 
the' moral sense theory which was then greatly m vogue. Of this 
justly celebrated attempt it is onlv necessary here to observe, that 
although meritorious m a high degree, inasmuch as the progress 
made was in the right direction, vet the meanings attached \o the 
principle are extremely vague and unsatisfactory, and the practical 
application is especially defective and incomplete. Helvetia^ and 
Hartley subsequently made still nearer approaches to a just deve- 
lopment of the principle. It was, however, rescnrecf for a greater 
mmd than either to improve upon the original rnde ootltne, a^ to 
perfect not only a theoretical solution of the proposed difficulty, 
but to prove its value and truth by a series of practical corollaties 
in the art of government and l^isiation, which will eondnoe to be 
the wonder and admiration of succeeding generations, as they are 
of all those of the present, who overcome so much of their indolence 
and prejudice as to be able fairly to estimate the amount and prac- 
tical impojrtance of these vast discoveries. 

** In the year 1768, it is said, a pamphlet of Br Priestley's fell 
into the hands of Mr Bentham, at Oxford, who was then under 
twentgr-one years of age. In one of the pr.^rcs of this pamphlet was 
the phrase, ' die greatest sura of happiness,' which was represented 
as the principle containing the only rational foundation ot rules for 
human conduct. This impressed the mind of the great man in 
in question as bein^ ift>ssibly the long desired answer and rule lor 
all moral and poHtical inquiries as to what is ri^ht. His theory 
then took the following fonn. Firstly, That nwraHty, as applied to 
the conduct of individuals, is reducible to being the rule, the general 
observation of which would produce the greatest sum of iiafi»i- 
NBSs among those who are to be affected by its consequences. 
Secondly, "Hiat the observance of the rule, asserted to be tne rule 
of morality, is in the long run and taking dl chances toother, the 
safest and most likely guide to the hapniness of the mdividual. 
Thirdly, That the pnnciple, after being elucidated and established 
in'the simpler case of individuals, is transferable to the operations 
of masses or combinations of men, as seen in the acts or govern- 
ing and regulating the movements of entire communities. 

" It would ill accord with the unaffected humility of the writer 
of the following paragraphs to stand forward more conspicuously to 
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praise the truly great discoverer of the principle in question. It is 
sufficiertt to say that aB that anybody m^ deem valuable m a prin- 
ciple in the ensuing pages, is derived from him ; while, on the other 
hand, everything that is weak and inconclusive, in relation to its 
development, must be ascribed solely to the present writer. The 
single design being to cause the principle to be more known and 
discussed, no better plan was thought of than explaining the writer's 
own views of the principle, in his own way, taking Care to refer the, 
praise which any might think merited, to that quarter where so 

rriter is 
rection 
princi- 

ere not 
}t hope 
y selec- 
ccupy a 
er, can- 
speaker 
at that 
may be 

>f ilhis- 
/. The 
writer ekitreats the reader who finds thi« effect, ge^ierouslv to 
believe, that he really had some meanmg, which might possibly have 
been made apparent^ if more detail and explanation could have been 
indulged in. 

''An effsct of compression, perhap%, worse then the former, 
appears in some of the paragra|ihs assuming a somewhat confident 
and dogmatical .tone, and that upon subjects like those treated of, if 
intend^, would be perfectly unendurable. No such i-nsli presump- 
tion belongs to the writer. On the contrary, he Ixilicves that a 
true fflurit of [^ilosophy cannot exist in the mind of any inquirer 
who does not advance to every discussion under tlie impression 
that his present bkubf, be it what it may, may perchance be an 

ERROR. 

" First of all, then, no motive, merely as such, can be said to be 
bad or good. Startle not! That is, it cannot be bad or good, 
merely Tor being of that particular quality, and without reference 
to results, past or anticipated. Is hunger, thirst, or lust, or love of 
country, or of creed, or of money, or of kindred,^or fear or ambition, 
or, in, short, any passion or affection universally bad or good? 
Are either of them bad or good, irrespective of consequences in 
relation to others, and of intention res;)ecting the agent? It is but 
a loose and ambiguous phraseology, which sets fortli the quality of 
actions by describing the supposed character of the motive. If what 
are thus vaguely called bad motives maltc good actions bad — do 
good motives make bad actions good? The motive may exist in 
different degrees of intensity, and may, in every state of activity, "be 
productive of good or of bad effects. No sort of motive, tlierefore, 
can be in itself a bad one; and when men talk of bad i motives, they 
evidently refer to the intention of the actor, !)ecausc the same mo- 
tive, be it what it may and in any degree of intensity, mi^ht have 
produced results which we slioiild have characterized differently. 

'2, led the Catholic missionaries 
>f peace rnd iiiercy, while their 
!)y it to the burning alive their 
arlcs I. and Hampden did not 
might be, and, I believe, was, 
ntly do men characterize their 
al views of the probable results 
ired to abridge liberty, which he 
wished to enlarge it; — in both 
• opinions; — which was right? 
this question, must and will do 
nciple,' and he will estimate the 
; by the principle of Utility, and 



Royal Cookery.-^'' ' And qow my dear Countess,' said Louis, 
*,1 beg to invite you to supper in my apartment next Monday, to 
meet the Vicomtess du Barri and the Mar^ale de Mirepoix; I 
will give you such an omelette to eat!' 

'* ' Made with a master's hand, I presume ?' added I, laughing. 

'' * Yes,' renUed the King, with an air of pride, * and I can assure 
you that you nave never partaken of such as omelette.' 

** You will easily imagine that Louis XV. promised us an 
omelette of his making : he was indeed very fond of culinary afiairs, 
and particularly interested in studying the various branches of the 
art of cooking. Lcm Dons de Comus, and la Cuinnikre Bourgeoise, 
were his most favourite volumes, and he knew them by heart. I 
must relate to you a trifling anecdote on the subject of the King's 
love of cooking. A head cook, whom I had lately engaged, coming 
one day to receive directions from me respecting a dinner I was about 
to give, at which some favourite dish of the King's was to be served 



*" However, it must be cotifeised, that Kings in general do not 
make good cooks ; they possess neither' the requisite attention nor 
patience: of this we had a sufficient proof in Monday's supper. 
Besides the persons mentioned as intended gncsts, there vere the 
Dues d'Aiguil|on and d'Ayen, and the Prince de 8oubise. The 
omelette was brought to table, but bumod in a t^ribte tnamier. 
The guests looked at each other with an air of oonsCemation; never- 
theless Louis XV. proceeded to help each person to it, and then, 
taking a part himself, he said, ' It is rather bumt, to be sure, but 
still quite eatable.' 

'< 1 need not say that every one eat of this execrable omeletee, 
for the stomach of the courtier is as much «at his prince's disposal 
as his heart." — Memoirs ^Madame du Barri, 

Account of the Infamous Parc-aux Cerfs, the Seraglio 
OF Louis XV. — A female styled the surintendante had the manage- 
ment of the domestic affiiirs. She ruled with despotic sway, con- 
troulted the expenses, preserved good order, and regulated the 
amusements of hdr charges, taking care that they did not mix, one 
with the other. She|was an elderly canoness of a noble ord^r, 
belongmg to one of the best families in Burgundy. She was only 
known at the Pare as Madame, and no one ventured to give her any 
other title. Shortly after the decease of Madame de Pompadour, 
she had succeeded m this employ a woman of low. rank, who had a 
most astonishing mind. Loms XV. thought very hkhly of her ; and 
said, that if she were a man, he would have made her his minister. 
She had put the haram on'an admirable system, and instructed the 
novices in all the necessary etiquette. 

The Madame of my time was a woman of noble appearance, tall, 
ascetic, with a keen eye, and imperious manner. Sne expressed a 
sovereign contempt of all the low-bom beauties, confided to her 
trust. However, she did not treat her wards ill,^ Some one of 
them might produce a passion in the heart of the King, and she was 
determined to be prepared for whatever might fall out. As to the 
noble ladies, they were her favourites. Madame did not divide her 
flock into fair and dark, which would have been natural, but into 
noble and ignoble. 

Besides Madame, there were two under-mistresses, whose duties 
consisted in keeping company with the young ladies who were 
placed there. They sometimes dined with new comers, instructed 
them in polite behaviour, and aided them in thcur musical lessons, 
or in dancing, history, and literature, in which these Hhses were 
instructed. Then followed a dozen women of lower stadon, crea- 
tures for any service, half«>waiting-women, half companions, who 
kept watch over the young ladies, and neglected nothing that could 
injure each other at every opportunity. The work of the house 
was performed by proper servants and male domestics, chosen ex- 
pressly for their age and ugliness. They were paid high, but in 
return for the least indiscretion, they were sent to linger out their 
existence in a state prison, A severe watch was kept ever every 
person, of either sex, in thia mysterious establishment. It' was 
requisite, in fact, that an impenetrable veil should be cast over the 
frailties o/the king, and that the public should know nothini^* of 
what occurred a tthe Parac-aua Cerfs. The general term ^Ihe was 
applied to the young persons who v/erc kept here. They were of 
all ages, from nme to eighteen year?, mid till fifteen they were kept in 
total ignorance of the city they mhabited. When they had attained 
that age, no more mystery was made of it. They only endeavour- 
ed to prevent them believing they were destined for the king's 
service. Sometimes they were told that they were imprisoned as veil qs 
their family : sometimes, a lover rich antl potcCrful hept them concealed 
to satisfy his love. One thought she belonged to a German prince, 
another to an English lord. There were some, however, ^ho, better 
informed, either by their predecessors, or by chance, knew predsely 
what was in store for them, and accordingly built'some exceedingly 
fine castles in the air. But when they were suspected to be ao 
knowing, they were sent away, and either married, (if pregnant), or 
compelled to enter a cloister or chapter. 

The noble damsels were served with peculiar etiquette, eir sei- 
vants wore a green livery. Those who belonged to the ignobles, 
had theur valets clothed only in gray. The king had arranged this, 
and applauded it as one of the most admirable decisions of his life, 
and contended with me that the families who paid this impost for 
his pleasures, were greatly indebted to him for Ui I assure jnou, nnry 
friend, that there are often very peculiar ideas in the head of a king. 

The Parc-aux Cerfs cost enormous sums. The lowest expense 
was calculated at 150,000 livres, to pay only the functionaties and 
the domestics, the edncation and board of the ildves, &c. ' TItts 
does not include the cost of recruiting sermce, the indemnicies paid 
to families, the dowry given with them in marriage, the presents 
made to them, and the expenses of the illegitimate children : this 
was enormous in cost, at least 2/)00,000 livres a year, and yet iMke 
the lowest estimation. The Parc-aux Cerfs was kept up for thirty- 
four years; it cost annually 4 or 5,000,000 livres, and that will 
amount to neariy 150,000,000, (6,250,000/.)— TA^ mm^. 



up, Louis XV., who was with me at the time, began to explain to 
the man the most palatable and savoury manner of preparing it 
The cook, who had no idea that he was in the presence of his sove^ 



reign, listened with enthusiasm for some time, and then exclaimed, 
' I see. Sir, that you are a first-rate hand in our profession, and no 
doubt you receive excellent wages.* 




A Baffling Shew of Reason— -The curate of a Jittle viUace 
in France, one day read the gospel from a veiy worm-*aten book. 
Wherever a word was deficient, he supplied it with the ntaum^of 
Jesus. When the service was over, the Lord of the Manor said to 
himj " I think there was a more frequent mention of J^us in the 
gospel to-day, than I have ever heard before; at least the word 
JesoB oecujned very often."—" Sir,*' replied the worthy ip arttte, " We 
cannot use a better word upon any occasion.*' — FreMn Hmmmym^^ 
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DISTINCTIONS WANTED FOR PEOPLE OF 
DiSTINCTION. 
Mb TATLsky 

A late enfterteiiiiiig paptr in your deUghtM miscellany, sog- 
^ebted to me the absolute necessity for the adoption of some 
external marks of distinction among the different classes of society. 
We have not always ''a red^facra man*' at hand, of whom to 
«H|nire. concerning the respectability of strangers. Dress is the 
ueoal criterion in sudi cases; but it is by no means a safe one. 
Ui^ess a person have served an apprenticeship to a haberdasher, 
or a tMlor, he will be Hable to great mistakes in judging of the cost 
of ap^uel; and etfen shoold he adculate never so closely, he may 
yet be misled by his ignorance of the tasks and whims of individuals. 
A lady but little favored by fortune, undertook to order a chest of 
oranges for a lady of rank ; she was well dressed, was taken for 
the lady herself, and treated with much respect. Soon after Lady 
E. went in person to give a similar order at the same shop ; her 
dress, though expensive, was strancre and unfashionable; — she 
was accordingly considered as " nobody," and treated with a rude- 
ness which emended her, and deprived the poor fruiterer of a good 
customer.* Now you see, Mr Tatler, had there been any sign by 
which he could have known which of these ladies possessed wealtn 
and title, he might have behaved accordingly ; but as it is, no man 
can be secure of avoiding offence to great people, without demean- 
ing himself by shewing a general civility to tbiose who, for auffht 
be knows, may not be worth a penny. Surely, Mr Tatler, mis 
ought to be remedied. 

I am Sir, ' 

Your respectful Admirer, 
• A. A. 

rWe agree with our correspondent that it is a very sad thing not 
to be able to know a lady of quality from a gentlewoman. We know 
of nothing that can be done for the evil, unless the la^ should 
fairly ticket herself with a nota bene : as for example, " N.B. This 
is a Viscountess :" or '' Take notice : the wearer of this card is a 
lord's grrandmother.'* As for distinction of dress, the rich them- 
selves would not for their own sake allow its resumption ; but 
the rich might adopt other means. A lady might carry a picture 
of her husluuid's house on her back, to shew how she spends it ; 
and a respectable man, after the fashion of the Hottentots, might 
wear a certain number of beef-steaks in his hat, to imply his 
capability of eating so many more.] 

• A fact. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De oronlbut rebito, et qnlbatdam aHb.— Old Saviito. 
Of all sorts of thlDgsr-and some others. 



Speak of what you Know.— A Scotch General of the name 
of Clark, dined one day at Paris in company with Garrick. After 
dinner he made a long speech, to show that the enthusiam of the 
Engfish for Shakspeare was a mere fashion ; that in reality nobody 
either admired or understood hiui ; but that the admirable acting 
of (rarrick had rendered him the idol of the whole nation. Gar- 
rick restrained himself for some time ; at last he rose from table, 
and tiding the General by the hand, " Believe rae, my dear Gene- 
ral," said he, ** I shall never think of discoursing upon the subject 
of war.*' — French Homonymes. 

Mermaids. — [A fair correspondent has sent us the following 
stones respecting these sisters of the sea. The one mentioned in 
the iiiat account seems to have been of a very accomplished turn of 
mind.] 

** In the year 1768, (says Dinas Bosquez, a Spanish author, who 
died Q6t long ago) after a huge tempest which broke down the 
dfltes ia Holland, and made way for the sea in the meadows, 
some girk of the town of Edam in West Friezeland, going in a 
boat to milk their cows, perceived a mermaid embarrassed in the 
miid with very little water. They took it into their boat, and 
brongbt it with them to Edam, dressed it in womens' apparel, 
and taught it to spin. It fed like one of them, but could never be 
brought to offer a speech. Some time since it was brought to 
Haeiieni, where it lived for some years, though still shewing an 
incKnation to the water." He also states that '' they had given 
il some notion ^rf a ikitp, and that it made its reverences very 
deTOUtly whenever it passed by a crucifix." 

" Another author, of an older date, says, " In 1745 on the western 
coast of the island of Ceylon, some fishermen brought up at one 
dnuight of a net, seven mermen and tnaids, of which, several Jesuits, 
and among others a celebrated physician, were witnesses, who 
examined them with a great deal of care, and made dissections 
thereof* and who assert, ,that all the parts both internal and -exter- 
nal were foimd perfectly ^conformable to those of men." 

<' We have another accoimt, of a merman, near the great rock 
«ifled Diamond, on^the coast of Martinico. The persons who 
pair it» gave a precise description b^ore a notary, 

^Tliese testimonies of Jesuits and notaries remind us of the fol- 
lowing passage in the fTinterU Tale : — 

^ Autolicus, Here's another ballad, of a fish that appeared upon 
the coaafc, on Wednesday the fourscore of April, forty thousand 
Mtiom abore water, and sung this ballad against the hard hearts of 
nMiflb: iC was thoiiyht, . she was a woman, and was turned into a 
:cM Ml, far she would not^ exchange flesh with one that loved her. 
, The bedlad ifi very pitiful, and as true. 

" Doroas, Is it true too, think you ? 
«.' " jiutviicus. ftw justices hands at it; and witnesses, more than 
vy pack Wfll hold"]. 



Loss OF Time. — A female devotee, who confessed the great 
attachment she had to play, was reminded by her confessor oi the 
great loss of time which it occasioned. ** Ah, true," said she " there 
is a deal of time lost in shufilmg the cards." — Table Talk. 

** Quanquan." Whilst the French General Decaen was Aide- 
de-Camp to his brother, he was once stopped in his travels by a 
police ofi&cer. What is your name," said he, " Decaen," " Of 
what place?" " De Caen." « Whence come you ?" "De Caen." 
" What are you ?" " Aide-de-camp." « To whom ? ** General 
Decaen." " Where are you going ?" " Au camp." **^here is so 
much quanquan (botheration) in this business^ that I arrest you as 
a suspicioua person." — French Homonymes, 

A Man trying to bb Inspired. — When the French poet 
Barthe was occupied with his love epistles and eclogues, a mend 
observed him one evening near the great bason in the lAixemiwitfg 
Gardens, stamping his feet and throwing his arms about like one 
possessed. He approached him. '' Why, my dear friend," said he, 
*' what is the matter ? what ails you ?" " I am in a horrid state," 
returned Barthe, ** here have I been ogling the moon for this hour : 
you know how it inspires those cursed Germans ; well I on me it 
has not the least influence* I am frozen to death, and perfectly 
stupid ; and I have got a cold in the head. The devil take the 
moon, and the poets too; their tenderness confounds vm"-^Ilrid. 

A Gracious Soverbigic.-— A cleigyman of Neufchatel, nam^ 
Petit Pierre (little Peter) had preached against the eternity of he^l 
torments as mcompatiblc with divine justice. The consistory sus- 
pended him from his functions, and presented a petition to Frederic 
the Great for his dismissal ; to which the King of Prussia replied, 
'* If the inhabitants of Neufchatel desire to be etemallv damned, I 
consent to it, and shall hold the devil blameless ; but Petit Rerre 
may remain where he is." — Ibid, 

Voluminous Stort of a Thibp. — [This will perhaps not be 
new to many of our readers ; but when we repeat an old joke,*it is 
under the impression that it will bear repetition M. H ubez, d' Alem- 
bert, and Voltaire, being at Femey together, it was proposed that 
each in turn should relate a tale of robbers. Bi. Huber told his 
story with much humour ; d' Alembert was equally pleasant ; when 
it came to the turn of Voltaire, — ** Gentlemen," said he, ''there 
was once a Farmer-general.^-Bless me ! — I forget the lest." — Ibid. 

Political Falconry. — [The following spirited piece of pleasantry, 
in which the language of the falconer b so well sustained, is fix)m 
the Atlas.] — What a pity it is that his Majesty and the Duke of 
Wellington, eagles as they are, should be content with such low 
flights ; hovering and mousing, like owls : at best, impaling at a 
sparrow, as the shrike does. Alas! alas! '' that eagles should be 
mew'd when kites and buzzards prey at liberty." We should not 
have expected from such tercel-gentles as the King and the Duke 
this haggard raking : checking at motes and letting pass their quarry. 
Oh, for a noble flight, a swoop potential — something worthy of 
their pride of place. There is a heron in the church, standing on^one 
leg and brooding in sel" ■ 
solitary sinecure. Po 
fat teal in the law, w 
winged, shprt-legged. 
Swoop on him, duke 
with broods of gosling 
the domestic and the i 
a bustard on £ldon-hi 
in the pigeon*s-nest— 
well-trained falcons- 
marches — a stu£rd du< > 
and a bevy of seeAAn 

thy bells Wiluam— o • 

birds for the bush. Prime ancf whet your noble beaks and talons. 
Here is prey — here is game worthy of your haught career. The 
spaniels are ranging — the ladies are looking on. We* will be your 
fidconers — ^we whistle ye off— steady, poise, soar, swoop, 'ware hawk 
— they strike ! Down comes corruption, and our brace of birds 
unequalled have done for good what choughs and rooks have threa- 
ten ledor evil. 

TO A BELL-RTNGER. 

(from the FRENCH.) 

Pers^cuteur du genre humain. 
Qui sonnez sans mis^ricorde. 
Que n'avez vous au cou la corde 
Que vous tenez dans votre main ? 

You cursedest of all bell-ringers, 
Why havn*t you round your neck what you've got in your fingers ? 

English Epitaph. — Destouches wrote the following epitaph for 
an Englishman : — 

Ci-git Jean Rosbif, Ecuyer, 
Qui se pendit pour se d^nnuyer. 
Here lies Sir John Plumpudding, of the Grange, 
Who hung himself one morning, for a change. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

hy the original theatrical critic in the examiner. 



CovENT Garden. 
Wb hare no right to criticise the performance of the Gamester last 
night, because (not to speak it profendy) we were only in at the 
death. To say the truth, we did not wish, nor was it necessary, 
after what we had just seen of Miss Kemblb in Juliet and Belvklera, 
to witness her performance through the whole of an inferior 
tragedy. We thought to see more than we did, but miscalculated 
the time. From what little we did see, we should say that our 
opkilon is unaltered. When we say that the Game$ter is an 
kfeffVP tragedy, — ^we do it honour. It is a most inferior 
tragedy, — k^ima, — fiur down in the depths of calamitous common- 
place. We q)eak with reference to Shakspeare, and to tragedy 
properly so called^ without meaning to deny that the author 
(Edward Moore) was a clever man. He was a writer of el^ant 
mediocrity, in verse and prose; but nothing more. When he came 
to tragedy, he served us up a set of pangs without poetry, without 
anything to reconcile the imagination. The Gamester is one of those 
plays^ which it has been pretended are equal to Shakspeare, in 
moviBg the pasakms. It might as well be said, that an execution 
at the dd Bailey is equal to Shakspeare."^ We have a grudge 
against these bare representations of vice and misery, — those wax- 
work imitations, real because the artist has not the skill to make 
them less so, and dead in their very life. If they have ever done 
good to gamesters and criminals (which we very much doubt) they 
have been good things in their ^vay, though they have no more been 
good plays, than a criminal brought on the stage must be a good 
actor. 
We take this opportunity of observing,* that the interior of 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Ereniog, the PUy of 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Mrs Font, (withSoogt) Mim PEARSON, her 2nd appearaoee, 

Mrs Page, (wUhSongt) MisgBYPELD, 

AnaaPage, MimFAUCIT, Mrs Quickly, Mrs C. JONES, 

Sir John Falttaff, Mr DOWTON, 

Jotliee Shallow, Bfr W. BENNETT, Sir Hugh Evans, MrWEBSTER, 

Slender, Mr HABLEV, Fenton, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Ford, Mr WALLACK, 

Page, Mr COOPER, 

DoeCor Oaiaa, Mr B. HILL, from the English Opera Hovte, 

Host, Mr ANDREWS, Bardolph, Mr SALTER, 

Pistol, Mr YARNOLD, Nym, Mr FENTON, Robin, Miss LANE, 

Simple, Mr HUGHES, Rugby, Mr EATON. 

Pre? ioas to the Play, the Band will perform C. M. Von Weber> Overture 
to ** Der Freischiiiz " 

After the Divertisemeot, Rossini's Overture to *' Le Siege de Corinthe." 
After which, a New Difortisement, by Mons. Simon, entitled 

LE ROMANTIC AMOUREUX. 

The Overture and Music, composed and selected by Mons. SimoD. 

Tho Principal Characters by 

Misses O'BRIEN, BARNETT, BASEKI, BALLIN, LANE, 

N»HENBY, LYDIA, 

Mesdames, VallaUcey, Gear, Willmotl, Webster, Claire, E. Jones, &c. 

Moos. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 

Messrs. Wielsnd, Chikini, Bartlett, Baker, Oowoe, Moxay, Stanley, 

Roffery, Burdett. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC. 

Mrs HUUry, Mrs ORGER, Laura, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

LubinLog, MrLISTON, 

Doctor Camphor, Mr W.BEBWETT, Capt. Danvers, Mr HOOPER, 

Flexible, Mr HARtJQ¥, in which Character he will 

sing *' The Humours of a Playhousck,*' 

Andrew, MrWEBSTER, John Brown, Mr HUGHES, 

Waiter, Mr HONNOR, Coachman, Mr YARNOLD. 

On Monday, The Hypocrite ; Deaf as a Post ; and Miisamcllo. 



Gorent Garden Theatre pleases m ttrntk better diaa that of 
Drury Lane. There is an aspect of solidity in it, without heavi- 
ness: the hand of the' architect and the lover of proportion is 
evident : and the present facing of the boxes is lets cold than that 
of Dmry, without being in the least degree too warm. 

Would it not be to the advantage of the theatres, if drop-seals 
were added, all round die pit, to the outside of die boxes? They 
could be raised and let down at pleasure: there would be roam 
enough, in either case, for the people to pass ; and it would be a 
great, and we think an attractive convenience to those, whose ears 
are met by the awful intelligence of ** Only standing room V* We 
must add, in order that this suggestion may not appear to come 
from a hard-hearted critic, and so lose its commendation, that it 
originates with a lady. 

There is another thing, &t easier to do, which we think would be 
also very welcome. Both the theatres, with a liberality and a love 
of music that do them credit, have latterly presented the audience 
with extra entertainments of fine overtures and symphonies fivxn 
the best masters. Nobody however is aware of this, widi the 
exception of those who 'piu*chase play-bills and have seen 'the 
papers, and who form a very small portion of the mtUtitude assent- 
bled. The consequence is, that little attention is paid to thoae 
enchanting compositons; the major part of the audience are talk- 
ing all the while, the galleries perhaps making a noiaa The other 
night, while the divine overture to the Zanberfldte was bemg played 
at Covent Garden, there was a continued uproar, which almost 
drowned it except to those who sat near the orchestra. Now it 
appears to us, that if at the commencement of one of these fine 
pieces of music, the audience were informed of the treat they were 
going to have, by a placard or flag, which all eyes could see, half 
of them would pay attention immediately, and the rest be piqued 
into it : which would be doing good to all parties. 
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Thu EveniDg, the Farce of 

THE SCAPE-GOAT. 

Harriet. Mrs ASHTON. Molly Maggs, M« T. HILL. 

flgnatios Polyglot, Mr W. FARREN, 

Old EuaUce, Mr WILLIAMS, Charles, Mr BRINDAL, 

Robin, Mr ROSS, Master Frederick, Master GALLOT. 

After which, the Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 

Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sing 

" Tyrant soon Til burst thy Chains," " An old Man wou'd be wooing." 

The celebrated Scena from ' The Maid of Judah,' " Fortune's Frowns," ' 

And with Mr Horw , the Duet of " Ah I Maiden fair." 

Marccllina, Mrs COVENEY.' 

Count Almaviva, Mr HORN, Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 

Doelor Bartolo, Mr WILLIAMS, Fioiello, MrOOOKB, 

BasU, Mr HUCKEL, Argus, Mr BISHOP, 

Talboy, Mr V. WEBSTER, OiBcer, Mr GALLOT, 

Notary, MrCOATES, Algoazil, Mr LODGE. 

To which will be added, the Musical Entertaioiaeiit of 

A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

Maria Darlington, Mrs PATON, who will introduce •' Whan banaooy 

Wakens," and '•' I've been roaming," 

MrsSelbome, Mrs T.HILL, Mrs Fixture, MrsTAYLEURE 

Sir Mark Chase, Mr WILUAMS, Selborne, Mr BRINDAL, 

Alfred Highflyer, Mr VINING, 

Fixture, Mr ROSS, 

Gamekeeper, Mr C. MORRIS, Groom, Mr COATES. 

To conclude with (last time this Season) the Comedy of 

SPRING AND AUTUMN. 

Mrs Rattle, Mrs W, CLIFFORD, Clara, Miss M. GLOVER 

Mrs General Dartmouth, Mrs GLOVER. 

Sir Simon Slack, Mr W. FARREN, 

Major Osmond, Mr BRINDAL, John, Mr ROSS 

RatUe, Mr COOPER. 

On Monday, Donel and Clarissa ; and Speed the Plough, 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 



These two coimtries, which at different periods of history have 
been joined and disjoined, were called by the Romans GaUia Bel- 
Srif^, and in after times the Seventeen Provinces, They are sup- 
posed to have been peopled by wanderers from Germany, and to 
have furnished .tlie colony of settlers in our country, who were the 
first builders of London. They were successively under the 
government of the Romans, of the Goths, of their own petty des- 
pots, of the Germans, the House of Burgundy,, the House of Aus- 
tria, and of the crown of Spain in the person of Philip the Second, 
whose tyranny lost the northern division, or Holland, which 
declared itself an independent »tate under the House of Orange, 
and -with the title of the Seven United Provinces, 

Tbe tea renoaining provinces, under the title of the Netherlands 

or Low Countries, continued in the possession of Spain till the 

year 1706, when in consequence of the war with that country and 

of tbe success of the Allies under the Duke of Marlborough, they 

were restored to the dominion of Germany. From this dominion, 

in consequcnee of the exactions of the Emperor Joseph, they would 

hare emancipated themselves ad they did from the other, had it not 

been for the death of that Prince, which gained them a good deal 

more freedom ; and thus they remained in the possession of the 

House of Austria till the French Revolution, when thoy were 

incorporated with France by the treaty of Campo Formio. 

Naf)oleon made a kingdom of Holland for bis -brother Looia, wfio 
wedffed himself cordially to bis new. state, and proved too good 
a maa for his brother's purposes of ambition. It was re-united to 
France in consequence, and remained so till the downfall of that 
great soldier, when the Allies restored the Royal form of government, 
and made a present of itwith the Netherlands to tlie House of Orange. 
Baiiii all tiie political changes however, which Holland and tbe 
Netherlands Iwive undergone, the two countries never heartily 
coalesced, either with their foreign lords or with each other. The 
national characters were always distinct in some d^ree, — about as 
much so perhaps, as those of the sailors and landsmen of a coun- 
try. Religious divisions made them more so ; and the distinction 
was'completed by the cultivation of French manners in the Nether- 
lands. The Allies were told, that the union of the two countries 
was incompatible ; but in this, as in other instances, thay shewed 
tbeir ignorance of the human beings whose destinies they undertook 
to settle >• and the consequence has been, that the Belgians or 
inhabitants of tlie Netherlands, after the absurdest attempts on the 
part of ^ House of Orange to force them into coalescence, have 
had a sangumary struggle, and declared themselves independent. 

We will now therefore give a glance at the two countries, as 
geographioally and morally distinguished. 

- Tlie word B^um is derived from the ancient term 
GaUia Belgica, or Belgic Gaul, the name of a part of ancient 
Gaul peopled by Germans; .and signifies all that portion of the 
ancient territory, which is not Holland, and which with the 
exception of the confines distinguished as French Flanders, 
FVgnck Hainault, &c. comprises the old territories of Flanders, 
Hainaoltj BfsNant, and Luxembourg. It is a flat, fertile country, 
like a great meadow with a forest at the corner, and is mterspersed 
#illi 'Streams and rural villages. 

Spenser has turned the old Gothic names in "Flainault to grand 
pi^fVfpM^m speaking of the imaginary victories gained by our British 
kings in that quarter : 

Let Scaldis tell, and let tell Hania, 
And let the marsh of Estambruges tell, 
'« <.i* i.i What eolour were their waters that same day, 
•** ■ ' . And all the moor 'twixt Elversham and Dell. 

Faerie Queen, Boc^ 2, canto 10. 
The forest of Airden, or Ardenne, the scene of Shakspeare's As You 
Lihe It, extended from Champagne through Luxembourg, as the 



remains of it do now, reaching from Thiooville in the former eouatry 
to Liege* 

Our John Duke of Lancaster is better known among us 9M Jfoiw 
of Gaunt. The territory of Luxembourg, in which the chief pa«t 
of the forest land is situate, reminds os of the Dake of tfattiMnev 
who fought so well against the House of Orange, and of ^e faay^Ua 
Luxembourg Gallery in. his hotel, painted by Rubens. The dis- 
trict of Liege and its neigbbomhood is lamous for the paltiy hot 
sanguinary wars, between minor princes, which make such a figure 
in the novel of Queatin Durward. Ramilies, Oudenarde, and 
other places, were the names of towns, as fiimiliar in English 
mouths during the victories of Marlborough, as Waterloo has been 
since. Brussels, Mecklin, &c. remind us of the faces for which ^lis 
country has been famous ; and the names of a variety of towns to 
the east, of which Boileau was content to forget the hank soanc^ 
in order to enumerate them in one of his flattering ode0 te 
Louis XIV, are recorded in the pleasant banter in which the 
tables were turned upon the French bard by Prior :-•- 

Truth, Justice, Sense, Religion, Fame, 

May join to finish William's story ; 

Nations set free may bless his name. 

And France in secret own his glory. 

But ** Ypres, Maestricht, and Gambray, 

Besan9on, Ghent, St Omer's, Lisle, 

Courtcay, and Dole" — Ye critics, say. 

How poor to thb was Pindar's stylej 

With €he9 and alsw tack thy strain. 

Great bard 1 and sing the deathless prinee. 

Who lost Namur the same cam[)aign. 

He bought Dixmuyd, and conquer'd Deynsa. 
The great names of Belgium or Flanders, are Stfada> theelQg^l; 
Latin scholar, the iively historian Froissart, who may be called the 
last of the Troubadours, the graver Philip de Comines, the Ijeamed 
Lipsius, and Fiaroiogo the sculptor of children ; but the greatest of 
all is Rubens, who, in his gojigeous pictures po»i;ed vpon his cour- 
tezans the sunshine and roses of the sputh- The Flamings have 
the honour of boasting a separate school of. painting, which has 
given them the character of tbe Venetians pf the north. 

Holland lies in a comer to the north of Bel^OBi, «o iatensccted 
with streams, canals, and arms of the sea, that it is Uke a country 
made out of an actuary. Butler calls it 

** A country that draws fifty foot of water. 

In which men live as in the hold of nature, 

And when the sea does in upon them break, 

And drowns a province, does, but spring a leak.,' 
Industry however, of which the dyke&are a BtopendonBinQkliMiMit, 
has insterspersed it with meadows, gardens, and handsome houses | 
and there is no reason for treating the Dutch character with contempt. 
Their faults are those of their position : their good qualities belong 
to human nature, and do not disgrace it. They have made the mos,t 
of their situation. If love of money, and the want pf imagination, 
have rendered them gross in their pleasures, and sometimes cruel to- 
wards those whom they get in their power, cruelty was tai^t them 
by kings and their officers : their werchant%when refined by education, 
have shewn themselves capable of the roost gmerouffviews^ and have 
been noble patrons of art : and let u* not forget, that their patriots 
and the people have often fought hard for liberty, civil and religious, 
and conquered. We were sorry to see a charge brought against them 
the other day, of cowardice. The Dutch soldiers at pi>esent, being 
at a lower pitch of estimation than solars in most cenntiies, and 
taken from the dregs of the populace, jnay do no great honoarto the 
countrymen of Van Tomp and De Ruytcr; nor is a Hfe of money- 
getting the one the most disposed to be unselfish or patriotic We 
are abo. very much afraid, that the stories lately iold of the atrocities 
perpretrated by the Dutch in Brussels may be in a ^great measure 
tnie, partly because of the present condition of the soldiery, and 
partly because the grossest and most ignorant of mankind ftfe likely 
to be under the least restraint when they get power into their hands. 
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and are in the dty of a {>eople with whom they have a sort of family 
q jarreL But give the Dutch a good cause, and let them feel they 
are advancing with the rest of mankind, and we have no doubt they 
V ould shew themselves as courageous as any. We did not think 
t tiem deficient in valour when they fought in behalf of liberty and 
t beprotestant fiuth, or when their admiral swept the BritishChannel 
^ . ith a broom at his mast head. We heartily wish that Holland and 
) elgium may remain separate, because we think they are of distinct 
c haracteis, and would become more fiiendly as neighbours than as 
t he same iiunily. The progress of mankind would be better 
served;], their own idtimate accordance more to be hoped. The 
.« lutch are more what they used to be, than the Belgians. 
The latter have more and more assimilated themselves to their 
1 eighbours the French; have made greater strides towards libe- 
1 ality of thinking, out of a faith that seemed less to promise it 
( perhaps for that reason) ; and indeed, in some respects, are 
A, rencfamen. Freach is the language of the better informed classes. 
t was the impofitic and most absurd attempt of the King to put it 
.lown, that had a great hand in exasperating the people ugaiust him. 
vVe say therefore, let the two countries be separate, and learn 
smder those easier cvcumstances to like one another better, and 
vjn^^uifige the growth oi j^eneral freedom. A good sample of resis- 
tance to 9ppr«9ssiQa in any country (as we have seen in the case of 
ft«*ranoe mni Eqgiaod), wiU soon create friends among their neigh- 
4X>urs^ if the cause is left to make its natural impression. 

Holland, though so confined a country, and so peculiarly situated 
with regard to its very grounds of existence, has produced its great 
aien, as well .as Belgium. Its " school of pamting" has got a 
name lor vulgaiity, woich we are not disposed to deny ; but the 
school would cease to be called Dutch, if the Dutch became a 
nation worthy of calling to our recollection their Rembrandts and 
Wouvermans, rather than their Teniers: for Rembrandt was a 
Dutchman as well as Teniers, and he who lit up the night-time for 
us, was aaauradly no vulgar painter, however he partook of his 
courtezan's propensities as a man. Wouvermans, with his fine 
horses, his fresh morning scenes, and his parties of ladies and cava- 
liers, has identified himself with the graces both of art and nature. 
Then there is the great Erasmus, who to the coolness of the national 
character united tne vivacity of a Frenchman ; and that most mar- 
vellous of Dutchmen; Joannes Becundus, who wrote a book upon 
Kisses ; and the great physician ^Boerhaave, and .Grotius the great 
writer and pittHbt^ a^d tu8( friend who died for liberty, Barneveldt, 
and the De Witts, and a host of great admirals only inferior to 
the English, and the two Williams, Princes of Orange^ one of 
whom helped us to^ get rid of a tyrant : for even princely houses 
have had their lovers of liberty ; so enchanting a thing it is, when it 
can find a spirit to understand its song. 

Let one people be cautious how they are led to think ill of ano- 
ther. The dissemination of bad opinions of mankind is among the 
artifices , of .the. few, who would lord it over the many. The 
few have hitherto had the art of diverting people's attention from 
their fieuilts, and setting them, like game-cocks, at one another. It 
is time to look the few in the face, and ask them what right they 
have to do this. 



And to the stake a stnigflibg ctmhtty boniid, 
Where barking waves sdQ bait the forced gi-ouhd ; 
Boilding their wiat*ry Bbbel hr more fri^ 
- To reacn the sea, than those io scale th^ sky. 
Yet still his claim the injuKd Ocean laid ; 
And oft at leap-fipg o^er their stfeeples p!ay*d ; 
As if on purpose it on land had come 
To shew them what's their mare liderum. 
A daily deluge over them does boil ; 
The earth and water play at level-eoyl. 
The fish oft-times the burgher dispossessed. 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a gnest ; 
And oft the Tritons, and the Sea-nymphs, saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch serv'd up for Cabillau ; 
Or, as they over the new level ranged. 
For picklal herring, pickled Heeren changed. 
Nature, it seem'd, ashara'd of her mistake. 
Would throw their land away at duck and drake. 
Therefore necessity, that first made Kings, 
Something like Government among them brings. 
For, as with Pigmies, who best kills the crane. 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain. 
Among the blind the one-ey'd blinkard reigns. 
So rules among the drowned he that drains. 
Not who first sees the rising sun commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands : 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak. 
Him they their Lord, and Country's Father, speak. 
To make a bank, was a great plot of state; 
Invent a shov'l, and be a magistrate. 



ANDREW MARVELL'S BANTER ON THE DUTCH. 

^nded to be quoted in our first 
lections thrust them out. It was a 
ime to joke upon the Dutch, partly 
and not a little because they were 
ey. Andrew Marvell fell into the 
Id produced this exquisite piece of 

^ , T repeat without laughing, though 

for tne hundredth time. 

Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land. 
As but th' off>scouring of the British sand ; 
And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when.they heavM the lead; 
Or what by th' ocean's flow alluvion fell. 
Of shipwreck'd cockle and the muscle-shell ; 
This indigested vomit of the sea 
Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 
Glad then, as miners who nave found the ore. 
They, with mad labour, fish'd the land to shore 
And div'd as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as iPt had been of ambergreece ; 
Collecting anxiously smfdl loads of clay. 
Less than what building swallows bear away ; 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, ( 
Tranfusing into them their dunghill soul. 
How did they rivet, with gigantic piles. 
Thorough the centre their new*catch'd miles ; 




A VISIT TO ENFIELD 

[We have taken a liberty with our firiend's contribution) in nien- 
tioinng the name of the place in which be makes us take . aa 
interest so natural ; but we have done it for that reason, aod 
in the confidence that he will excuse us for it. The more spee^ 
cific a local record is, the better. It appeals more to people'a 
common sympathy, from the delight they take in being parti- 
cular upon their own frvourite locEuities, The name of , Enfield 
is to be found with due honour in the poets of the dma of 
Elizabeth (we are sorry they are not at hand to be quoted) ; 
and its honours will receive no unworthy additions, by and by, 
from certain connections with the literature of the present age.] 

Mt Dear Sir, 

I cannot be a fiur judge whether a tattUng letter about a man^s 
having visited his native place,, will be acceptable to your readers;. 
all of whom are perhaps wholly uninterested either in the place oi' 
the writer. But I have thought that you who are TAtf^ea ptii^ 
ea^cellence, and I would flatter mvself are not wholly iodiiibreot t4> 
my sensations, pleasurable or otherwise, will i^ad my Utter Mth 
individual gratification. After that you will of course us^ j<Mlt 
own discretion as to its future destiny. I have tattled to vtw; iH 
the communication therefore be confidential, if yen tbiak mor« 
favourably of my intention than of my performance. 

Having for some time passively endured the assaults* of that 
sneaking sapper and miner of sedentary livers— -Dyspepsia, I 
determined upon- the Fabian mode of warfare; that of deserttnff my 
own post, aud leading him a dance after me. I locked up my desk; 
and aown I sallied, arm-in-arm with her who has hitherto be^ 
steadfast to her promise of *' comforting me in sickness and' in 
health," to my native village of E ♦ • • * ♦. My finrt impressiont 
was the same I believe with that of every one who revisits, aftcf 
a lapse of years, the scenes of his youth. Every place and houve 
appeared smaller. The wide centre place of the town 8eeme<l' 
contracted. The old elm-tree in the middle had certainly dwindled: 
The school-house had no longer the air of a stately mansion j l^ut 
with the poplars in front, over .which the strongest of us could 
scarcely jerk a stone, had faded into a very ordinary stmctxire. 
Everything seemed to have shrunk with years. A noble cedar-^ 
tree, standing in the Palace garden (tradition says. Queen Elizabeth's 
Palace) is reduced to one large branch, which looks like the ** sail- 
broad van" of the fallen angel. This cedar was broi^ht fron) 
Lebanon in a portmanteau m Queen Anne's reign, perhaps by one 
of Mr Maundrill's fellow travellers. Talking of Queen Elizabeth's 
Palace ; there is little doubt I believe, of her haviiw resided here at 
times, on account of the vicinity of the Royal chase. A bridge 
northward from the town, still goes by the name of the " Maiden'a 
Bridge.'' Your little Royal patron Edward—" the boy Mo n arch/* 
was brought from £*♦♦•• to be crowned. So says tradition. 
Gough the antiquarian, who lived here, had he been alive,] should 
correct me. In this neighbourhood too, not many years since, ifras 
still remaining a portion of the dwelling, where the conspirators i^et 
to watch the motions of King James, when he and his court wq^ ^t 
Theobalds. The next gratification to the first view of the scenes ot 
our youth, is the sight of the old names and faces. It is plea^^nt 
to see the same names upon the shops, and the shops nothing det^r. 
rioated in appearance. One fancies, and hopes, that as we hiEive 
left the nest, and wandered about the world, encountering troubles 
and rubs and difficulties, these have been happy all the whUe, and 
quietly feathering theirs. I. saw my old cricket-mates, W. and R» 
and T., the butchers ; fellow/made, as well as fitted by their occu^ 
pation, for hitting; and I have seen no one at Lord's make a ball, 
walk as these men have done. There was S. too, the walking fish- 
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monger^ whose heart I rejoiced i^r a week» by ginng him a bat. 
All Uiese hure become m and pursy* I should have continued 
among them, to prevent apoplexy starii^ them in the face. The 
name of L. the shoemaker, my.favourite pUyer, was still up, but he, I 
heard, had gone to London. He had the firailest body with the 
toughest heart of any among them^ When we played a match in 
Ware Park, it rained mcessantly from nine in the mornins till sun-set. 
We were both ill, 1 with a liver attack. He appeared to be in a 
consumption. Yet he stripped to his flannel jacket, making no other 
remark than, " We shall pay for this to-morrow :** — but we did'nt. 
I have been in with him» when three runs have made his breathing 
like the dry sucker of an exhausted pump. Yet he never flinched. 
I do not remember seeing him hit a baa beyond the long throw, 
and he seemed to be eollecting the efforts of three men to do that ; 
yet no one contrived to get so many notches as he : he would steal 
them in spite of your teeth. He was a perfect Bill Soames at that 
work. He would put the ball between the wicket-keeper and the 
slip, or the slip and the tip, so coolly, and with so little fiiss, that 
unless you had an eye like a hawk, he was sure to outwit you. 
These were his favourite manoeuvres. But if he ^t a choice hit, 
he delighted to cut in between the tip and the middle wicket. It 
requires no great physical exertion to ao this, it is always a master- 
stroke, and will bring you two easy runs. He had a ** little body with 
a mighty heart ;" he was as independent as the wind ; and had be 
been in Paris during the three great days, he would have fought 

like the best of them. S— and K were like bad whist^ 

players ; they made hits, but they were done so out of all rule, tl at 
they bothered the scientific to tell how they contrived them. Like 
the physician in Zadig^ we could have written a pamphlet to prove, 
that with such bowling they ought never to have got a run. Ah ! 
my dear Sir — ** Had I but sensed my Greek with half the zeal 1 
served my game, it would not in my need have lefl rae naked to my 
ignorance." I have lost my Greek — not as Dr Johnson would have 
«i, *• when you lost your estate in Yorkshire," for I really had 
gained a smidi literary freehold, to the value of translating the 
irst chapter of the Gt)spel according to St John. My Greek 
is gone, and my skill in cricket has departed with it. To say that I 
equally regret my double loss, would be an affectation, for no 
clasriod study ever aflbrded me one thousandth part of the delight 1 
have experienced, when engnged in that exciting and manly game. 

Jn the days of my boyhood the chase was unenclosed, and every 
parishioner, poor and rich, had the privilegege of turning in his 
cows, hogs, sheep, and geese to feed. Every acre has for years been 
feneed in ; ** the sum of more " has been added to them " that had 
too much ;*' these only have been benefitted ; the little cow-keeper 
and poQlOfy-dealer has turned day-labourer, or been elbowed into the 
ppor^^onse, and a loaf of bread is not one pennv cheaper than it was 
before the paaoing of this aristocratical act. They have not enclosed 
tbe vfllase green, thanks to the gentlemen's houses surrounding it ; 
90 mv Dative village will not lose its race of hereditary cricketers. 

W bile I was sitting in the window of my Inn at sunset, looking at 
t^ old hoiii^ I heard the old school bell ring — the same bell whose 
ifpeal I had answered six or seven times a day for an eighth of 
a century j'-'flnd in one instant the myriads o^ thoughts and 
actions tlmt had intervened in the gap between that time and the 
preaent seemed dim in the midst of years ; while those of my infancy 
and youth, linked with the tone of that simple bell, accupied the 
Ibrccround with a vividness of impression as though they bad been 
the latest events of my life. To add to the reality of this state of 
letioviction, a flock of rooks flew over the play-ground on their 
way to roost; They mu*i have been the same rooks I used to see 
every ev€MQg of my life: they flew in the same order, and there was 
ibe same laey Utier-km/mu, whom we used to urge with our raised 
voices, shouting afler him, " Lag ! Lag ! Lag !" — I instinctively 
fistiened to hear if the cry still went on, and was disappointed. I 
hope tboae boys, for their own sakes, are not solemn coxcombs. 

in the dusk of the evening under mv window, a bevy of chiluren 
were playing at " thread and needle." Lord ! how the quick 
pattering of their little feet, and their clear peals of laughter, made 
me long to be a child again I . 

** A bulging school-boy, without thought or care. 
Riding the springy branches of an elm." 
I am such in heart, and shall remain so as long as I can participate 
lO the happiness of others ; content, with moderation, will help to 
keep it young ; and as the dusk of life shall creep on,t hese will " make 
a sunshine in that shady place." If I have not already wearied you 
and your readers, my sentimentality will suddenly produce that 
result. So farewell, and may you tattle as long, and to as good 
purpose in every respect, as your famous predecessor. 

Your sincere well-wisner and admirer, 

• • « • 

P.S:— T omitted to mention, that our friend L * • * should be 
ei^prtsed of the shutting up of two London porter houses (Barclay 
itnd Perkins's) since his quitting the neighbourhood of E — — . 
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j4n Utilitarian Catechism. 8vo. London. E£bigfaam Wilson. 
[Further Extracts.] 

Rights of the Few. — Men have been told of the divine right of 
kings— divine riffht of priests — ^rights of lawyers — rights of parlia- 
ment — ^rights of^land-owners and of com laws — rights of usage — 
ancient wisdom — horrors of revolotioi^—have been told, in fact, 
of every thing, except of the simple and single principle of wisdom, 
steadily to ask. What b now likelv to promote tbe greatest amount 
of happiness? and resolutely to stick by the answer. 

The True Question. — tfpon some few points the world has been 
almost uniformly agreed, because its sense of the tendency of such 
actions has been uniform. The reason why it has not agreed upon 
more, is, that men have approved or disapproved tipon iir^ular 
and capricio^ rules of judging. Prc3udic»-4)igotey— dietation^— 
authonty — indolence — priestcrafl —have each struggled success- 
fully for a share in fixing the moral checks : but men are now be- 
ginning, and only beginning, to ask upon every occasion. Why do I 
hate or approve? When this is universal, the edge of the sword 
of terror and imsrule will be efibctnally bhifited. 

Why should we entertain Incitrable Suspicions of Men 
BORN TO Power ? — For the same reasons thai we expect the most 
ordinary and regular events to happen. Because they 'hsrre Always; 
or, at least, generally happened in similar circumstances. The men 
best fitted to promote the ends of government must be men pecu- 
liarly taught, and fitted by experience and reflection to use their 
vicarious power. We have seen, not only in the examples of 
princes but men of all ranks, what moral efiects have been pro- 
duced by a certain description of edncsdon, habits of thought, 
society, and other external circumstances. Have these necessary 
external circumstances been such in any age or country as to fit 
princes and members of aristocracies for promoting general happi- 
ness ? What reasons have we for now expecting mfferent results ? 
It is true these results may have been otherwise in a few cases, 
but are we rational in expecting that the one lucky chance of a 
million shall be ours ? Are we acting as we do in other rtladons, to 
risk all that is valuable to us upon that chance ? Let us ask our- 
selves what are the main qualities necessary to one or more who 
may be entrusted with a nation's authority, and then see whether 
the education of Hereditary Power-hoklers is of a kind to a^rd 
a reasonable expectation that tkejr, of all who might be selected, 
are best fitted for a virtuous exercise of that power. 



On hfe retlim from Palestine, St Loub disembarked at the Ees 
dr*fifteres. The Abb^ de Clugny sent him two horses, and obtained 
a '^ty long audience of his MAjesty. " Sire," said Joinville, " do 
trou not mink that the monk's present mainly contributed to the 
p^dence yyith which you listened to him ?" The Prince acquiesced 
ni the truth of this. ** Judge then, sire," replied Joinville, " what 
Cbe members of your Mmesty's council will do, if you do not forbid 
l^em to accept presents.'^* — Les Fies Priveesdes Francois 



CHAT AN D MIS CELLANIES. 

De omnibuB rebiu* et qnibiudam uliU.— Ou> SxTiNa 
Of all fortf of thlogi4-Hiii4 wmt othen. 

An indifferent wrestler having turned physician, " Courage," 
said Diogenes to him, ^ thou hast done well ; fbr now thou wUt 
throw those who have formerly thrown ihet^'^^Momtaigne, 

In 1759, when there were frequent changes in the ministry of the 
French king, the Duchess of Orleans was sending a nobleman 
of her household to compliment a new minister, but called him 
back, saying, " Enquire whether he is still in office first, though." — 
French tlomonymes. 

Confounded Abbes. — Whilst M. de Sartine was at the head of 
the police in France, he was informed that there was over a wine^* 
house, in one of the streets of Paris, the sign of an AbbS Coquet 
(a dandy clergyman), which scandalized the parishioners on account 
of its strong resemblance to one of the ciei^gymen of the parish. 
M. de Sartine immediately desired one of the officers in attendance, 
to go and seize the Abbe Coquet. The officer knowing a deigy- 
man of that name, arrested him, and locked him up in the strong 
room at the hotel of the police, until M. de Sartines return, when 
he went up to him, and said, " I have the Abbi Coquet^ what shall 
I do with him?*' M. de Sartine, thinking he spoke of the 
obnoxious sign, answered in a hurry, ** Oh, put him in the loft.'* 
His order was punctually obeyed ; and the poor Abb6 was shut 
up in the loft, where he continued till late at night, without seeing 
any person At last he grew impatient, and knocked violently at the 
door. Madame de Sartine being disturbed in her first sleep, search 
was made in the direction from whence the noise proceeded, and 
the Abb^ Coquet was at last released.---/&i</. 

When Arras, a fortified town of France, was ancientlv besi^ed 
by the French, the Spaniards, who were in possession of it, wrote 
over the principal gate : — 

'* Quand les Fran9ois prendront Arras, 
Les souris mangeront les chats." 
When the French shall take Arras, 
The mice shall eat the cats. 
The French having taken the town, contented themsdves with 
erasing the letter />, leaving tbe inscription thus »— 
*' Quand les Fran9ois rendront Arras, 
Les souris mangeront les chats.'' 
When the French shall yield up Arras, 
The nnce shall eat the cats. Ibid. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Erenin^i^, the Comedy of 

THE HYPOCRITE. 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 

Chariolte, Misa MORDAUNT, 

Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Misw WILLMOTT. 

Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, 

Maw-womi, Mr LISTON, 

Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 

Darnlcy, MrJ. VISING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 

Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipttaflf, Mr C. JONES. 

Pr«Tioa« lo tke Comedy,- the Band wiH perform Cherabini's Overture to 
. . . I ' " Aoacreon," 

AftUr the Ctfnfedy, RoBfiinPs 0?ertare to <^ Guillaume Tell.*' 
After wbieb, 

DEAF AS A POST. 

Sophy WafloD, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Amy Ten^^leloD, Misa E. ABSOLON, SaHy Mag9, Mrs ORGER, 

Mrs Pluro^iley, Mrs C. JONES. 

Old Walton, Mr W. BENNE'lT, C ipt. Temi»lelon, Mr COOEPR, 

Tristram Sappy, Mr LISTON, 

Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. 

To conclude with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

Elvtjra, (Bride of Alphopuo) Miss BYFELD, 

From the Theatre Royal, Co vent Garden. 

Fenella, (Masanielio's SIsicr) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 

Inis, MUsCHIKLNI, 

Fishermen's Wives, MissFAUCFT, Mrs NEWCOMBE. Mm BEDFORD. 

Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 

Ruffin , Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mi HOWARD, 

MorMio, Mr YARNOLD, Selvi, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 

Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 

Neftpolitm Fishermen, Laznroni, Auihorltles of Naples, Lords, 

Attendants, Pagen, &c, &c. 



"5*' •»" "ws 



I'o.morrow, The Belle's Stratagem; X. Y, Z.; and The Dumb Sa- 
Toyard, 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 



This Breoiair, the Tra^dy of 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Prevbtts to which, the Oferfure to Zauberflole, by Mozart. 

Jtllie*, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Lady Capulet, Mrs LOVKLL, (late Miss LACY) 

Nurse (first time) Mrs GIBBS. 

Prince Escalus, Mr HORREBOW, Paris, Mr DURUSET 

Montafi^ue, Mr TURNOUR, Capulet, Mr EGERTON, 

Romeo, Mr KEPPELL, (his fir^t ftp|>earance in London) 

Mercutio, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Btnvolio, Mr BAKER, Tybalt, Mr DIDDEAR, 

Priar Lawrenpc, Mr WARDE, Friar John, Mr MEARS, 

Apothecary, Mr MEADOWS, Samson, Mr ATKINS, 

Page, Miss FORTESCUB. Balthazar, Mr IRWIN, 

Ptier, MrKEELEY. 

fesquerade and Dance, 
ession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dirge. 
le, Birt. Benedick, Barclay, Caulfield, Ac 
wse, IL Caivse, Clarke, Daly, Forde, &c. 

irtare to ^'Die Zaoberflote,*' by Mozart. 
X After which the Nautical Drama, called 

BLACK EYED SUSAN; 

Or, "ALL IN THE DOWNS!" 

The Overture and the whole of the Musio, from Dibdin's Songs, 
by Blewelt. 

Black Eyed Susan, (first time) wilh a Song, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Dolly Maytfower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr HORREBOW, 

Hatchet, Mr PVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 

GnatbraiD, Mr MEADOWS, 

William, (with an introduced Song) Mr T. P, COOKE, 

Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing " Black Eyed Susan," 

Saawecd, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr PULLER, 
Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2od Lieutenant, MrlRWJN, 

Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 

Wednesday, The Grecian Dnnirhtpr; Teddy the Tiler ; and Black Eyed 
Susan. 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

■. — 4 A 

This Evening, the Comic Opera of 

LIONEL AND CLARISSA. 

Lady Mary Oldboy, Mrs GLOVER, 

Clarissa, Miss PATON, who will introduce the following Songs : 

»* Should he Upbraid," " She ne?er blam'd Him," 

"TheBanksof Allan Water," and *' Rise gentle Mooo," 

Diana. Mrs HUMBY, 

Jenny, Mrs T.HILL, Maid, Mrs LODGE. 

Lionel, Mr HORN, Colonel Oldboy, Mr W. FARREN, 

Jessamy, Mr VINING, 

Sir John Plowerdale, Mr THOMPSON, Harman, Mr BRINDAL, 

Jenkins, Mr WILLIAMS, Antoine, Mr B. BARNETT, 

Servants, Messrs. Bisbop, Cottcs, V. Webster, and Lodge. 

After which, the Farce of 

THE SULTAN. 

Roxalana, Miss PATON, wbo will introduce 

" Oh ! No, we never mention Him," and " Lo ! here tlie gentle Lark.'* 

Elmira, MrsASHTON, Ismena, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Solyman, Mr THOMPSON, Osmyn, MfROSS. 

To conclude with the Comedy of 

SPEED THE PLOUGH, 



Miss P. H. KELLY, 
Susan Ashfield, Miss M. GLOVfiR, 
Mrs TAYLfiURE. 



Miss Blandford, 
Dame Ashfield, Mrs GLOVER, 
Lady Handy, 

Sir Abel Handy, Mr W. FARREN, 

Bob Handy, Mr VINING, Farmer Ashfield, (ftrst time) Mr ROSS, 

Sir PhUip Blandford, Mr THOMPSON, 

Morrin?ton, Mr W. JOHNSON, 

Henry, Mr MUDE, (his first appearance this Season) 

Evergreen, Mr COVENEY, GeraW, Mr G ALLOT, 

Peter, Mr V.WEBSTER. 



Tomorrow, Rob Roy Macgregor ; A Roland for an Oliver ; and Paul Pry. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, an Original Romantic Burletta SpecUcle, called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Ozinda, Mrs HTZWILLIAM, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 

lanthe. Miss M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr YATES, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac Cul lough O'Borraagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbeck, Mr GALLO T, Chuno, (his Son) Mt BtJCK^Ng, " 

The Black Valture, Mr O.SMITH, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWI:??, -^ 

Chingchis, Ximinc, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddia, and'Ophati, {S^ven 

charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Thylor, Fr^', 

Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Morda«iit, 

Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Gnomes emplojcd in tte 

Gold Mill, Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jott«,it9... 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, / , .. 

Gold-Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c, , . " 

After^which (4th time) a New Comic Builetta, called 

SCHEEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR, MIMIC ART AND ATHC SCIENCE. ^ " 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, Mr S. SMITH, 
Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mi GALLOT, 

Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPxVIAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, Characters assumed by hiin. 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer, Jarvie Whecfem, Con- 
ductor of the Steam Diligence, KaityO'Dab, an Irish Wash ^m)man, 
Monsieor Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dabee/, • 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Eiociitioiu . ' -•'^.' 



To conclude with 

WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 



Vjll 



Published by J. Onwhy*^, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whbM affftoblJ^i'^ 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addrestt^); iblditjy'i 
J.CttAPPEL, 98 Royal Exchanpe ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J..Fia^tt,.,; 
1^ Air street, Piccadilly, and hv all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

. <\ and VV. Uevnrll, Prtnters, Broad $trc«t, Goldea •quw^'^' ' : ' '"^* 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1830. 



PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORDS. 



Thb first time we saw any lords, we were too young to receive such 
impressions of them as should remain in after life. The earliest 
1 of any note we remember, was an American projector^ who had 
talent for ship-building. We were told of the extraordinary 
I he could do to make ships sail fast and well ; and him we 
hanre oeTer forgotten. We have his face this minute before us. 

The noxt time we were blessed with the sight of Right Honour- 
able and Most Noble &ces, was in the House of Lords itself. We 
had just been shewn the House of Commons, where the nonchalant 
appearance of a few members, with their hats on, lounging upon the 
benches^ struck us as no very dignified sight, though we thought them 
ri)ar|>>looking men, and mightily unaffected. From these we were 
takea to see the Lords, and we state with perfect candour the 
impression they made on us, when we say that they looked like 
a parcel of lin^i-drapers. If the Commons were firee and 
easy, we expected to find the Noble Lords noble and lordly ^ we 
thought we should see the dignity, which we missed among the 
others. Not an atom of it. Both houses, it is true, were very thinly 
attended, and the most dignified members of both may have been 
absent : but we found that a number of lords might be collected, 
and not look a bit superior to any other collection of decent men. 
We had absolutely seen our chamberlain of London a few days before 
(the present venerable Chamberlain, Mr Clarke) who surpassed 
every aeiv (^ them in digoity of appearance. Nor had we any 
prejudice against lords. On the contrary, our prejudice was in 
their &vour, and we were greatly disappointed. ** What !" said we 
to ourselves, ^ are the^e lords ? Why, they look like men just 
eome from behind counters, and those of the least manly descrip- 
tioQ." It was the fashion at that time to wear light-coloured small 
cfetfaes and white stockings ; and this custom added to the eflfemi- 
nacy of their af^pearance. But their faces! What poor-looking 
expression was there ! What weakness I What a negation of all 
purpose and energy ! We came away, quite mortified for our chi- 
valrous notion of the peerage, — of the relations of the Bolingbrokes 
and Peterboroughs ; and never heartily recovered the impression 
afterwards. 

From time to time we were shewn a lord in a stage-box, or on 
haradMicL They were nothing different from other men, except 
that we fiuMied a look of higher self4>ossession, — perhaps because 
thej weie lords. Doubtless there was often a conscious look, 
which the spectator might take for self-possession, or assumption, 
or pride, or dignity, according to his preconceived notions. Pope 
talked of the ^ nobleman look," but said that Wycherley had it as 
wdl as Bolingbroke ; which shews that it had nothing to do with 
rank. He meant the look of sel^possession in its most graceful 
w/peeiL The person the most answering to the received idea of a 
, whom we ever saw, was the late Duke of Grafton. We 
nber him comiqg out of the Unitarian chapel in Essex street, 
with hii staid gloved hands, tall person, hook nose, and cocked-hat 
sormouBtiiig aU, like the fiuther of a generation of Sir Charles Oran- 
diaons. Junius would have giveo a different account of his inner 
nobihty. It was conscientious in him, however, to go to die Essex 
street chapel, and he was a very respectable-lookmg man, — not in the 
g^-keeping sense. 

Lord Cttitlereagfa, die only time we saw him, which was many 
yean before his death, struck us as being something of a dandy. 
Be was in nankeen pantaloons and a green coat; but he had as fine 
a hce as a man could well have, with little intellect in it. If nobi- 
B^ could have a patent face, — a countenance appropriated to rank, 
apart from the look of wit and talents,— it would look like him. 
Bat then he had been occupied in important woric. No lord looks 
gaodibr anything who is a mere lord, and by &r the greatest num- 
ber we have seen were of this class. Lord Eldon, who is a judge 
and oTpiebeian origin, cast as fine an eye upon you in passing along 



the streets some years ago, as could be looked for in i^ ** learned 
gentleman;" and yet law has made it come to nothing. Lord 
Ellenborough had the glance of a clever man, but his &ce was 
clouded with a look of burly stubbornness. The face of the noble- 
man we have always looked at with the greatest interest, is Lord 
Holland's. We felt thankful for his elegant literature, his advocacy 
of liberal opinions, and above all his never-fiuling protests in the 
House of Lords, when an ignorant or ungenerous measure was car- 
ried. But we have seen him only at a distance. Let his black eyes 
and his shrewd looks however say what they may, they say nottdng 
in behalf of his rank: for he is a wit, and ooold do widumt it. • 

We were going once down Bedford Row, when we saw a little 
mean-looking man ascend the steps of a house, give a good knock, 
and ask the footman a question. The footman answered with a 
face, the expressbn of which amounted to contempt. It was as 
much as to say, ^ What does such a shabby-looking fellow as you 
want with my master, and why do you take upon yourself to give 
such a knock?" The little man, tundi^ to go away, took out a 
card, and gave it the footman. The reader should have aeen 
the fellow's manner at sight of this card. He saw '* Lord" upon 
it; and his face, shoulders, arms, legs, and soul, fell instantly into a 
profound respect and humiliated repentance. We omit this Lord's 
name; but nobody, most assuredly, would have taken him for a 
nobleman, — unless indeed a footman might have done so; for foot- 
men, being conversant with Lords, ought to know of what aspects 
they are capaUe. 

Not long after thb, we happened to sit next a lord in a box, who 
swore much at a debutante m a comedy, and said abewaa4iM^ 
*' d— dest impudent little devil he evet saw in his life." At the 
same time, he clapped a speech of hers with as much energy as his 
hands could bring together, for he too was a firagile little fellow. 
We begged to know the reason of this apparent contradiction, and 
he said, ** Oh, I like her impudence of all things ; it's devilish 
amusing." This was candid, and we had nothing to object. It was 
also professional,— of the '* order,*' — for it upheld claims without 
merit, and stood by a sort of *' privilege of peerage," — the right, 
that impudence has to be on a par with iippudence. 

The next lord we remember seeing, whose patent was put to the 
test, was the Colonel of « body of volunteers, who were assembled 
in the court-yard of a great house in Piccadilly, in expectation of 
seeing him for the first time. Suddenly, it was announced that he 
was coming. The great gates were thrown open, the band struck 
up, the regiment presented arms : Enter my lord on a white charger, 
and by way of introduction to his men, is pitched ri^t over the 
horse's head. Thus (as the moral of a foble would say) the being 
a lord does not render a man a good horseman, any more than it 
renders him modest, or wise, or handsome, or strong, or genteel, or 
even such a man as can be safe in the experience of a footman. 
[To be coBcluded tomorrow.] 

THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



CoTENT Garden. 
Mb Abbot having thought fit to play a hurricane instead o{ Romeo, 
and ceasing all on the sudden agreeably to the character he had 
chosen, gave way last night to a gentleman of the name of Kbppbl, 
who, whether it was that his breath had been taken away by the 
turbulence of his predecessor, or that he had too awful a sense of 
the part he had chosen, or of a first ni^t in London, or of what 
might be expected of him firom his name and connexions (which we 
understand are of patrician order) went to the other extreme 
fix)m Mr A^ioT, and produced accordingly a feeble impression. The 
reader, we believe, knows our opinion of a first night An actor 
may be 90 disturbed upon it, that although it might be dil^ult not 
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to reccfnize » mm of genius through the agkation^ yet a performer 
of very roBpeatahle powett amy possibly be qoite neutralized. 
Besides, the performer, if be has no powers at all, may be a very 
respectable and (out of the pale of his delusion) an intelligent 
man: he may have done his best to study the character; he may 
have been enthusiastic enough, in the pardonable vanity of his pro- 
fession, to think he particularly excelled in it; he may liave been 
talking about it to others, or at least to himself for die last six 
weeks; may have eaten, drank, and slept upon it, and thought that if 
he was not Rrnneo or Macbeth, he was nothing. If he fidl the first 
night, and if ho apparently fail in alarm, and partly perhaps out of his 
alarm, so that there is no evidence of any preposterous or impudent 
claim upon our approbation, all these matters ought to be taken into 
consideradon, and the newcandidate be let off with suitable tenderness. 
Wa are b6uttd to say, that as far as we saw it, the performance of 
Mr SlEpPELwas a fidlure on the side of want of energy and depth : 
but he was alarmed ; lye know not to what extent ; and we ^id not 
see hifn either in the first scenes or the concluding one. We 
must add» that firom what we beard of his tones and emphasis, we 
doubt whether he understands the beauties of the character, or 
e?en the di itif < yin between tlie constituent parts of it and what is 
only ittcidentai and by the way. In short, we hate a first night, 
unless the performer can make us happy with his success. If Mr 
Kepp^l pleases the an(Hence better another time, we shall be glad 
to say so. The more faculties his alarm deprived him of, the more 
^ad ^e shall be, and the more happy to announce their triumph. 

On this occasion, we again saw Miss Kebiblb, and have again to 
abitft that our impressioiis as to her style of actbig are unchanged. 
We HbA oursdres' called upon to do so by an article in th^ Ewamimer, 
in wfnch we are said to entertmntoo unfavourable an opinion of 
this young h^y^ and to have been '' indiscreet" and *' unfair" in 
saying that she would ** never establish a reputation for an actress.'' 
We believe we did not say that, but that she would never 
establish a reputation for a ^ genius.*' Unfairness we cannot ac- 
knowledge, biec^use it involves something of wrong intention : but 
the indiscretion weadmit. We grant that it is idle to pronounce what 
will or will not happen, especially for us who are in the habit of 
protestitig agtunst the fevourite phrases " ever was" and " ever will 
l^,** and who do not profess to know whether the human being 
itself will remain in its present state a thousand years hence. We 
grant also^ that many performers who have set out with apparent 
nediocdly^ havd established high reputations,— at least, so it is 
aaid, and we can believe it of some, though with difficulty of the 
very greatest But still we must say, that with the exception of 
that profime peep into futurity, our opinion of Miss Kemble's talent 
appeaca to us to be perfectly justified by what we have since wit* 
liessed. We doubt not from that ingenuous face of hcars^ that she 
is a very nice girl;, and we think she has yery cleveriy seized what 
1)AB> hoen lauglil har I bat we see nothing in her at present that we 
simild not expect to €nd in twenty others. She has caught the 
stage manner; she has a good idea of stage effect; she possesses a 
family tone; resembling that of Mrs Siddons : you might shut your 
eyes sometimes, and almost f^cy you heard her aunt again,"~but 
without the genius. It is an imitation so exaggerated, that you 
doubt whether there is any ground of self-reliance. Far from 
flunking with the critic in the Examiner, that Miss Kehble has a 
clever conception of the character of Juliet, we think she is not 
aware of the very foandation of It; which is a love so trusting and 
so joyous, that all its af^r melancholy is founded on its very 
hilarity,— K}n the dancing buoyancy of the first fiooki |of yooth/bl 
passion and deUght^ suddienly fk^osen by calainity. It is easy fi^r the 
critic to fiuicy the diaracter well conceived* because he knows it te 
be so in the poet^ and is a man of sensibility and good^nature : 
but we will gira an instance to the contrary, and one instance is as 
good as twenty, where a proper conce{>tion of the character would 
have hindered it. Julwt sajfs, in one of her entbusieatic speeches 
during her happier moments, 

^ Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-browed night, 
Gfve me my iRomeo : and, when he shall die. 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 



And he will make the facfi of hea^n sO'ine^ 
Th^t all the world shall be in love with nighty 
And pay no worship to the garish sun/' 

Now if ever there was young love in the world, this speech (which 
would be a conceit in the mouth of a leas trusting and lavish pas- 
sion) is full of it ; and if there is any speech which should be well 
and trustingly given by a young actress, such as Miss Kebiblb has 
been described, it is one which seen^ fittest for the enthtisiasm of 
her time of life. Yet we will venture to say she has no sort of 
faith in it. She thinks it a speech, and that is all ; fine^ because it 
is Shakspeare's ; fit for Juliet, because it is given to Juliet; but her 
heart does not go with her words : she has no * conception" of it. 
She begins it well enough, rises into ordinary declamation as she 
proceeds, and finishes by uttering the last words wilii a lingering 
solemnity and a shake of the head ! 

"And pay — no worship — " ('taking her head} — ** to — the— ^wimA 
— sun." How then should she repeat it ? Why, rather than in this man- 
ner, with a joyous tone throughout; with an undiminished hilarity; 
with her heart dancing in her eyes ; nay, even with an enthusiaflftic 
pacing down the stage lamps, looking the audience rapturously in 
the face, as if she breathed out her soul to the air and to all nature. 
(¥niat does Mozart, the Shakspeakb of music, say? A ta^ia, a 
Vonda, ai verUi.J It is a mistake analogous to that, which in singipg 
a fine fur with one pervading sentiment, makqs a li||teral y^ii^y npm 
particular words, and, »a it weie, acti their meaning by ^^bflttiselt^fei. 
Juliet takes no pity on the poor son; does liot shake fa^r head, at 
its going out of fiishion ; thinks nothing at all solemn^ eri^rtmrdgr 
ironical, about the matter. She tuaflymet^ H in the Mea of 
the greater sun, hot lover, who includes all nature in her eyes, and 
who must spangle the universal canopy to others as he does to 
herself. It is the breath of her boundless transport ; a hymn to 
love and rapture; and she lavishes on it all the fine thoughts she 
can, just as she would deluge her lover himself with pearls and 
gold. She would no more finish it with a solenm intimation and a 
shakiAg head, than she would stop to preach hhn a bit of sermon, 
while careering along with him in some glorious dance. 




NEW THEATRBS PROPOSED. 

[We diink there is a ereat deal of good sense in the following 
letter, and that it is well worth the attention of all who take na 
interest in the most important of our public amusei^ents. further*' 
more, we think a time must inevitably com^ before 1<H>|» when 
theatres of a reasonable size will be more numerous. The Hkttea^ 
ing intellect of the nation will demand it, as it has done in Paris. 
Our correspondent will have had the honour of drawing out the 
first plans.] 

TO THE TATLER. 

Sim^-Your complaint of the undue size of the patent theatres, 
and its accompanying suggestion of four smaller, Instead of the 
two £reat 4)ouses, set me upon making a comparison between yoiif 
delightful little journal and those wiiuKng-sheets of advertisements 
and politics your daily cotemporaries ; wWch, of course, was vastly 
in favour of your agreeable and intellectual paper. There is. Sir, 
in your well and widely printed columns a sufficiency of entertain- 
ing matter, various in its interest, to last out one's breakfast, to the 
enjoyment of which it adds the highest kind of Inxury. The plea- 
santness of your manner, the steriinc quality of the matter, the 
originality of the sense, and the fine humamty of tone and spirit 
of your reflections, make a recurrence to them at all times welcoooe 
anci at none more acceptable than during the interval at the theatre 
between the pieces or before the overture. Sitting at the play the 
other evening, before the drawing up of the curtain, re-perusing 
your remarks above alluded to, I fancied the idea of a tlieatre 
which should be to the overgrown siae «id laborious ffinnsenieiAe^ 
of the large houses, what vour tasteful and piqnante pMes are to 
the ponderous columns of'^your brethren of the brpnd sh(Qet:* a 
theatre, light, elegant, compact and commodious ; its amu^emen^, 
brief and excellent, varied but select; its admittance cheap; tfee: 
performers few and choice. Would not such a theatre be likely to » 
meet with greater success than those on the present plan ; and woiild i 
not such a one be a pattern for others ? 1 will endeavounta anu*^ i 
merate briefly its advanta^, as they appear to me. t 

And first, as regards size. It is universally copceded thai^.th^.} 
great theatres are too large for all the audience to see pr even h^at. . 
distinctly. The consemience is, a vicious system of acting to tendor . 
the distant portion or the auditors sensible of the point of the f 
dialogue or the bye-play; and the expression of the hcii evwtkk > 
mere grimace, must be imperfectly visible to mai^. Tp obviate thin« * 
inconvenience, noise and spectacle are substituted for JVfuac «|4i » 
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the drama. The difficulty of filling a lar^e theatre, unless with 
orders or an imiftfifiafe and transitory novelty, is as sensibly felt by 
the manager as the necessity ; and to efiect this all possible ma- 
noeuyres are resorted to, but for the most part in vain. Then there 
are matiy hundreds admitted who have no chance of a seat, or even 
standing or -feeing tuom on a night of extraordinary attraction; 
and there is scarcdy any jnedium between cramming to suffocation 
and empty boxes. 

Thefi as ^regards the entertmnments. — No one who sits out a night's 
amusement at one of the theatres but comes away wearied : and 
yet few comparatively leave before the conclusion of the perform- 
ances ; because, the enjoyment being expensive, they cannot afford 
to tveat themselves so often as were it otherwise they would, and 
consequently they wish to see as much as they can for their money. 
Then the manager has a large and expensive company, and he is 
aiudous to employ them all, and to give the public as much enter- 
taiineDt as he can, knowing that an extra piece of an evening 
costs .him little more than if it were omitted. Thus the public 
pay tk enable the manager to treat them with more than they 
really wish for amusement. Again, each theatre has a set of actors 
ibr tnigedy,"2comedy, opera, melo-drama, &c. &c. and of course 
imperfect ones of each. The division of labour has not yet reached 
the theatres. The free-trade system is not yet established, and mo- 
nopolies exist at a cost ruinous to the speculators in theatrical pro- 
perty. A g»at theatre b now an ante-room to a prison. Then the 
time of performance — a whole evening of Bve or six hours' duration 
devoted at one sitting to a relaxation T '' In the sweat of our brow" 
do we enjoy amusement. The lateness of thik hour at which the 
performances conclude, as well as the length of time they last, and 
the expense of admittance* prevent fathers of families from indulging 
their cnildren with a rational (and it might be made an intellectual) 
grtftiAeetioB. Bien in business cannot spare so much time for a 
fleaaniK^ people of £swkion will not, and those who enjoy competence 
and leisure are repelled by the fatiguing pursuit of theatrical plea- 
sures. Now, Sir, I would propose the following plan of a theatre 
^rftatatt^. 

TJ^ company to be selected for the performance of one or at 
most two kmds of pUiys : each performer to be eminent in his line, 
"nius one house would confine itself to tragedy, or comedy, or 
cpcia, or melodrama and spectacle, or farce or petite comedy, and 
so on. 

The performances of different theatres to commence at various 
hours, and have a duration of three hottrt at most. Thus from six 
to nine, seven to ten, eight to eleven, or nine to twelve, and no half 
price. 

The prices of admission to be 6</., ]«., 2«., or 3t. 6d,, instead of U., 
2f., df. 6d., or 7s., respectively : and no greater number of persons 
adn^tted than could be accommodated with convenient and comfort- 
able seats for seeing and hearing. The monopoly of patents ought 
to be set aside. The outskirts of the town might be provided with 
snug theatres, with a good company and radonal entertainment at 
each. I would also propose a universal liberty of performance for every 
dramatic piece; but giving to the author an acknowledgment for 
the performance of his piece during a certain term. — Such, Sir, are 
my crude notions of what theatres ought to be ; and I think that 
tot adoption of some such plan would tend to raise the character of 
tbe stage; to give scope and stimulus to the talent of authors and 
aetors ; to render the theatre a source of pleasurable enjoyment and 
ratiotoal entertainment, to the )'Oung and the old, the busy, and the 
man of leisure: to place an intellectual amusement within the reach 
of an humble class of persons who are occupied in shops and ware- 
b^ufics till nine at night; and who with their wives and children 
tnignt be aHbrded a cheap relaxation from the toil of business; to 
civilize the gallery portion of the audience, amend the pit, and make 
the boxes attentive : — in short, Sir, to render the theatre a mean 
not only of true delight but of improvement to all classes of the 
community; to render .the performers more intellectual; and] to 
supply the public with a greater variety and excellence of drama- 
tic entertainments. 

I beg you. Sir, to excuse the haste and imperfections of this let- 
ter ; for which, want of leisure must be my apology. Trusting you 
will bestpw your valuable attention upon the subject, 

I remain. Sir, your admiring reader, 

A Spectator. 
P.S. Permit me to remind you of your proposed intention to put 
the name of the Author before the more prominent plays : it would 
be a welcome addition to all, and information to many : besides it 
would give the author a feme interest, as it were, in the piece. 



HOURS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

TO THB TATLER. 
SiR,-^I believe I am not singular in having to oomplain of the 
directors (or governors, or whatever they may be called^ of the 
British Mtiseum. I am encaged all day, as many book* loving people 
must be, about my particiuar vocation, and in the evening, the only 
time I am at leisure, the Museum library is closed; as if the read- 
ing of books had a sympathy with banking business, or a fellow- 
feeling with 'Change, and people were to restrict the storing their 
minds to the regulations for the storing of wareboases. The nation 
appears to be subject to the general ruief^Higk wagts m^ ltd 
tervMts, In hopes that you will make my voice be heard» (for 
although but the voioe of one, I am sure it Is tiie sentiment of 

I remam, Su*, 
Your very obliged and humble servant. 

And Bincerest of your friends, 
Sept. 10, 1830. A Rbausr. ' 



Cmutt^s f I.*s Opinion of the Cuhate of England.— I roust 
i**dB add one thing more in favour of our climate, which I heard the 
kftig eay, and I thought new and right, and truly like a king of 
Snghind, that loved and esteemed his own country : it was in reply 
t& some of the conmany that were reviling our climate, and extolling 
thO!fe of Italy and Spain, or at least, of R^nce : he said, he thought 
that was the best clunate, where he could be abroad in the air with 
pleasure, or at least without trouble or inconvenieaoe, the most days 
of the year, and the most hours of the day ; and this, he thought, he 
conkf be in England, more than in any country he knew of in 
Ettrope: and I believe it is true, not only of the hot and the cold, but 
cften'iitnong our neighbours in France, and the Low Countries theiD- 
s^tti f where the heats or the colds, and^changes of seajraas^ ate less 
ti^oMaMe tiran they are with us.-^Sir William temple. 



CHAT AN D MISC ELLANIES. 

De omolbBi nbns, et qaiba04a(n,Alli>4M)u>' Sayiiio. 
Of all ftortf of thi ng*,— and s ome othen. 

Intellectual Machinerv. — When at a public meetiii^ lli^'dMec- 
tion was advanced against societies of joint property^ tha^ they 
would make mere machines of men, it was happily replied by a dis- 
tinguished orator, '*that if snch an eflect were produced, they 
would at least become machines of which intellect wdtald be the 
moving spring.'* — Revolt of the Bees, 

When Aristotle was asked what a man could gain by teUii^ a 
falsehood, he replied, ** Never to be believed when he speaks the 
truth. 

Rare Justice. — ** Sire," said an informer to Louis the 'f welfUi 
of France, "here is a memorial which will inform yooofmany 
faults which have been committed against you, by persons whom you 
honour with your fevour.'* — •* Have you alsoliept a register of the 
services which they have rendered me ?'* repned the King. — Le 
HarivePs Literary and Historical French Grammar,' 

Pleasant Anticlimax. — Francis the Hrst, in ridicide of tHe 
long list of titles with which the Emperor Charles the Fifth subscri- 
bed his letters; styled himself, in replymg to him, the Kin^ of 
France, and Lord of Gonesse and Famres. [ThiB is as if Wilham 
IV. were to style himself King of England, and Lord of Acton and 
Ealing.] 

Sir Wiluam Temple's Fondness for Hural Bctiremsnt. — 
Though, among the foUiee of my life, buOcKng and planting have not 
been the least, and have cost me mons than I have the confidence 
to own, yet thev have been fuUy recompense^ by the sweetness 
and satisfaction of this retreat, where, since my resolu^n taken of 
never entering again into any public employments, I have passed 
five years without ever going once to town, though I am almost in 
sight of it, and have a house there always ready to receive me. Kor 
has this been any sort of affectation, as some have thought it; but 
a mere want of desire or humour to make so siH^ll a remove.^ — 
Essay on Gardening, 

An unexpected Gift.— ^A ^;ontleman in very.redooed ctetuor 
stances presented himself with hts two daughters before Henry. (sur- 
named the Bountiful) Count of Champagne, and begged him to give 
him wherewithal to portion them in marriage. Artaud, the Count's 
steward, who had grown rich, hard, ai^ arrogant, — as stewards 
usually do,— repulsed this gentlemen ; telling him that his master 
had already given away so much, that he had nothing led to give, 
" 'Tis false, sirrah," said the Count ; •* I have not given yott away r 
you are mine. Take him," added he, addres0O|^ the gendeman, 
" I give him to you ; he is your property, for which you have my 
gparaatee.'' The gentleman took possession of Artaud, and did not 
release him until, by a ransom of five hundred livree, he had supplied 
the desired marriage portion. — La Fie Privie des FVanotM* 

ANCifficr Thcao'rical Hours and Prices in France.— 
In the year 1609, on account of some disturbances at the doors 
of the theatres of the Hot^ de P Argent and the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
the police laid the companies under certain restrictions, some of 
which are curious enougn when contrasted with the present times. 
— ** Complaints having been made by the King's Attorney, that the 
actors of the Hotel de Bomrgorne^ and the Hotel de V Argent, finish 
their performances at undue hours> inconvenient duifng the winter 
season; and that, without permission, they eiuu^t excessive sums 
from the people ; it is found necessary to provide against these evils, 
and to oblige them to be more moderate in their demands. There- 
fore, we expressly forbid the said actors, firom St Martin's-dfty next, 
until the 15th of February, to continue their performances beyond 
half-after four at the latest ; and, to this end, we enjoin them to 
commence furecisely at half-after two; and to open the doors pre* 
ciseiy at one o'clock. We forbid the actors to leeevre £rom tha 
inhabitants, or others, a buffer som thap five sous (twopence-half- 
penny) for admission to the pit, and ten sous to the Doxes and 
galleries. In case of their representing any piece which sbail put 
them to more than usual expense, provision will be made by us on 
their appeal." — La Vie Privie des Francais. 
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Dying to a Saraband^— Shakspeare speaks of a nsn whv had 
such a fine leg, that he ought to have gone to church in a coranto 
and come home dancing a jig. St. Evremond has a stonr of one 
■who went to heaven m a saraband. *• Monsieur des Yveteauat, 
who died at eighty years of age, caused a saraband to be placed to 
him a little before he expired, that his soul, as he expressed himself, 
might slide away the easier." However, there is no iest in this, if 
the death-bed be really comforted. The celebrated de Lue died 
while his daughter was playing the piano-forte to him. 

The Garland op Julia.— Never did love deyise a piece of 

Sillantry more ingenious, more refined, or more original than the 
uke of Montausier's new-year's gift to bis mistress Julia d'Au- 
gennes, when be sought her in marriage. He bad a selection of 
the finest flowers painted separately in miniature, on vellum, of the 
same sise, by an excellent painter. Beneath each picture he made 
the artist leave tufflcient apace to write a madrigal on the subject 
of the flower, and m nrake of Julia. He prevailed on all the wits 
of the time, most of whom were his personal friends, to undertake 
the composition of these little pieces, after reserving a reasonable 
share of the best subjects to himself^ He then had the madrigals 
written beneath each flower bv a person at that time much cele- 
brated for ^e beanty of his handwriting. The whole was then 
finely bound. Two copies exactly alike were formed, and each in- 
closed hi a covering of Spanish leather. This was the present 
which Julia found on her toilet on New-year's day 1633, or 1634, 
(for it was shortly after the death of Oustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden.) I notice ^s epoch, because it is alluded to in the im- 
perild crown, one of the flowers composing this garland. As I 
had merely heard of its existence by report, I often asked permis- 
sion to se^ it ; Madame d'Usez at last procured me this pleasure. 
She locked ine up one aftemoou along with the garland ; she after- 
wards went to attend the Queen, and did not return to release me 
till it was almost night. But I never recollect having passed a more 
agreeable evening. — ffuetiana. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE BELLE'S STRATAGEM. 

LetitiaHardj, Mrs WAYLETT. her 2nd appearance this Season, 

10 wbieh Cbaraeler she will sinfc ^* Where are you going my pretty 

Maid?" *' The Light Gttilar,*' and *' Meet me by Moonlight.*' 

Lady Prances Touchwood, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Mitt Ogle, Mrs BAILEY, (fiom Bath.) her Snd appearance, 

MrsRaeket, MrsOROER, Kitty WilUs, MrsNBWCOMBE 

Dorieoart, Mr WALLACE, 

Hardy, MrDOWTON. 

Sir George Touchwood, Mr COOPER, 

Platter, Mf BALLS, his 2iid appearance. 

SafUle, MrYOUNGE, Tillers, Mr THOMPSON, 

Coartall, Mr HOOPER, Mountebank^ Mr YARNOLD, 

Diek, Mr SALTER, Tom Pool, Mr PENTON, Gibfon, Mr HONNOR, 

1st Gentleman, Mr HOWARD, 2nd Gentleman, Mr HOWELL, 

Srd Geatknan, Mr EATON, Serf ant to SafiUe, Mr S. JONES, 

Pi%riM, Mr C.JONES. 

Pfaviont to the Conedy, the ;Band will pcrforn Beethofen'e Ofcrtare to 

"PideBo*' 

After tho Comedy. Rosaioi*e 0?ertore to *' Semiramidt." 

After which, 

X, Y. Z. 

Blaria, MraNEWCOMBE, Mrs Mouser, Mrs BROAD, 

Betl^, Mrs WEBSTER, Dora Mum well, Mrs C.JONES. 

Neddy Bray, Mr LISTON, 

Captaia Galliard, Mr HOOPER, Grubbleton, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Roseias Alldross, MrTAYLEURE, Doddle, Mr HUGHES, 

Ralph Hempseed, Mr WEBSTER, 

Itt Gent. Mr Honnor, 8nd cient. Mr Do wsinf , Srd Gent. Mr Peatoa , 

1st, 9nd, and Srd Waiters, Messrs East, Eaton, and Jooet, 

Clerk, Mr Cathie. 

To conclude with the fafourite Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, called 

THE DUMB SAVOYARD 

AND HIS MONKEY. 

The Orertore and Music by Mr. R. Hughes. 

Ceketina, Coantess Maldicini, Miss PAUCIT, 

Teresa Vanepa, Mrs. BROAD, 

Count GioTvnni Maldicini, Mr, YOUNG, Plorio, Miss BALLIN* 

Slurmwald, Mr.*WEBSTER, Heir Vatchfell, Mr. SALTER, 

Pipino, (the Dumb Safoyard) Mrs. W. BARRYMORE, 

Marmasette, (his Bfonkey,) Mr.WIELAND, 

Speiltbofgb, Mr. C. JONES, Leopoldstadt, Mr. YARNOLD, 

Rapintteio, Mr. HOWELL. 

Oa Thmday, The Wonder ; the New Ballet of Le Romantic Amoureux ; 
and the Brigand. 



Thisl 

ROB 



h^ninj;, the favouHte Opera of 

ROY MACGREGOR. 



Diana Vernon, Miss PA TON, —who will ainf **Th*re*« a Tear," 
**A Highland Lad," ** Here's a health Bonnie Scotland to Thee," 

and ** The Blue Bonnets over the Border." 

Mattie, Mrs T. HILL, Hostess, Mrs. COVENEY, 

Helen Macgregor Campbell, Mrs. W. CLIFFORD, 

Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr. THOMPSON, Owen, Mr. WILLIAMS, 

Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. HORN, 

Rashleigh Osbaldistone, Mr. BRINDAL, Capt. Thornton Mr. COVENEY, 

Rob Rov Macgregor Campbell, Mr. MUDE, 

Allan, Mr. H^ALY, Major Galbraitb, Mr. MUCKEL, 

Balie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. W. FARREN, 

Sanders Wylie, Mr. W. JOHNSON. Andrew, Mr. M. HARNETT, 

Dougal, Mr. ROSS, Stanchells, Mr. C. MORRIS, 

Sergeant, Mr. COOKE. 

Afier which, the Musical Entertainment of 

A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

Maria Darlington, Miss PATON, who will introduce ** When harmony 

Wakens," and "Pve been roaming," 

Mrs Selborne, Mrs T. HILL, Mrs Fixture, Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Sir Mark Chase, Mr WILUAMS, Selborne. Mr BRINDAL, 

Alfred Hichflyer, Mr VINING, 

Fixture, Mr ROSS, 

Gamekeeper, Mr O.MORRIS, Groom, Mr COATES. 

To conclude with (by desire) the Comedy of 

PAUL PRY. 

Mrs. Subtle, Mrs. GLOVER, Elixa, Mrs. ASHTON. 

Marian, Mrs. W. JOHNSON 

Phoebe, Mr. HUMBY,— who will sinsr "The Lovers Mistake,** and 

" Cherry Ripe." 
Colonel Hardy, Mr. W. FARREN, Frank Hardy, Mr. BRINDAL. 

Witherton, Mr. WILLIAMS, Somers, Mr. W. JOHNSON, 

Stanley, Mr. COATS, Harry Stanley, Mr. VINING. 

PaulPrv, Mr. J. REEVE, 

Grasp, Mr. THOMPSON, Doubledot, Mr. COVENEY, 

Simoo, Mr. ROSS, Thomas, Mr. BISHOP. 

To -Morrow, The Foundling of the Forest ; Separation and Reparatioo; 
The Green Eyed Monster, and Honest Frauds. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 

This Evening, an Original Romantic BurletU Spectacle, called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Ozinda, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, Nubida, Mn DALY, 

lanthe. Mist M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr YATES, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac Cullough 0*Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr O. SMITH. 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 

Cbingchis, Ximinc, Bosphor, Kolos, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seveii 

charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Mettri. Taylor, Fry, 

Morris, V* Webtiter, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt, 

Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c (Gnomes employed in the 

Gold Mill, Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Gold-Wathers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 

After which (4th time) a New Comic Builetta, called 

SCHEEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, Mr S. SMITH, 

Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr GALLOT, 

Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, Characters assumed by him. 

Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer, .Tarvie Wheeleaa, Con* 

ductor of the Steam Diligence, KattyO*Dab, an Irish Waiherwoman, 

Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer, 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 

To conclude with 

WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books 
. parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold bv 
J.Chappbi., 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Rcffent street ; J. Fiklo 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. ' 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1830. 



REMINISCENCES OF LORDS. 

[CoDcIttdcd from Yesterday's Paper] 

Wi were tta&diiig once at a book-sale bdiind two gentlemen, one 
ofvhom t^faitToioe we recognized to be the late John Kemble. 
The other waa of the «ame Btatiu» as the actor, not so gentlemanly 
in appearance, and had his hat set^ktiowingly on the top of his head. 
Mr Kemble addressing him as " My lord," made us curious to see 
his hce. The actor's hce we saw very well. It was turned side- 
ways towards the great unknown, exhibiting all the dignity of its 
Roman profile; and the tone, high in dignity as in sound, in which 
the actor spoke, interested us extremely, considering the rank of 
the penKm he was conversing with. Oa a sudden this person turned 
lapidly towards his acquaintance, exhibiting his profiia in torn, and 
le^ing «s into the secret of his voice. The efSsci was ludicrous. 
The nobleman's person had gtvea us a manly idea of him enough, 
though there was a dandyism in his bearing, not of the genteelest 
kmd; but his &ce ! and his voice I The first was like a premature 
old woman's, the second worthy of it, at once high, mumbling, and 
gobbling. A little staring eye simnounted this odd imbecility. He 
rapidly uttered a few shuffling sentences, forming a most singular 
eontrast with the lofty and measured tones of the actor; and we 
thought how much better the latter would have acted the nobleman 
off the stage, than the former upon it ; how ludicrous indeed the 
noble lord would have appeared in any serious character, on or off. 

The next time we fell in company with a lord, he was talking on 
iMjttbject of art ; which he did very badly. We did not know who 
he was, nor was he acquainted with all the persons present. Some- 
body made a remark in dissent ; we expressed (in all civility) our 
agreement with it The stranger, who had a very insipid coun- 
tenance, said nothing, but contrived to throw into his face an 
sr of noaehalant assumption, which appeared very odd. The secret 
was explained when we learnt who he was. But are these, we 
thought, the manners of high life ? Are such the people that think 
to (fispense with objection, and are these the faces their absurdity 
begets them ? Who would have known this lord firom an arrogant 
mean citizen ? His appearance is not a jot better. 

Does the reader remember a little withered old man, who used to 
eaoifigp on fine days into his balcony in Piccadilly, take a chair there, 
** And . san bimaelf in Hoacamuoca^s eyes V* 

His business, ft was said, was to watch the ancles of the ladies, and 
die conscious giggle of the serving-maids. But he mixed it with wiser 
Batter. He was taking a '^ reverend care of his health." Stories 
of milk baths were told by the smiling passengers, of the doctor ever 
in attendance, and of the good done to old gentlemen by the com- 
pany of pleasing fiices and milk-maid breaths, without of necessity 
involving anything erroneous. This old lord (the Duke of Queens- 
berry) had been a great turf-man in his youth : we know not what he 
was fiunousfor in more advanced life. In old age he was eminent 
for sitting in a balcony, and looking stupid. He was immensely 
rich. "^ He probably could have had eighty thousand beef-steaks for 
his dinner every day. The money for these he left at his banker's, 
while he dabbled with a little spoon-meat, and his ndghbours toiled 
•11 day to get a steak for their wives and children. 
We Jeave this point to the reader's reflection. 



INFANT SCIENCE. 
Ma Tatlbr, 

Sur, — You must know that I am a baby of great science, deCTi in 
toy mathematics, and who know the reason why I eat plums. The 
ibotman comes kL and wonders what ** wooden marble ' I am plav- 
iDg with. Foolish fellow I It is a sphere. What he takes for silly 
bits of wood from the carpenter's, are my polygons and my solids. 
WHh my Rudiments of Geometry beside me, I bite my cheesesfd^e 
into a decagon, and cut my pear into a dodecahedron ; first, however, 
ascertaining the elements of cheesecake, and taking care to lunch 
with information. (Perhaps, Sir, in your notice to correspondents 
you will fiivour us with your opinion of farinaceous substances ) 



Titus, who was called the Deliffht of 
had the misfortune of losing a (fay; a 
now, even to a boy, for we are always I 
no holiday ; we cannot take a run, but 
so that I declare to you. Sir, I think aln 
muscles, and my patella, when I am run 
it gives me. I discovered the other da^ 
tical Questions, that I had run, in the c 
five times the length of the Leeward Is! 
satisfaction. Also, that the common aj 
ners, known by the name of the Multipli 
ancient timr s, the Table of Pythagoras (fc 
Is it not surprising, that in tlaa tai^ 
them of considerable reputation, should 
stories of ghosts and goblins! things 
human mind, and obstruct us in our ro) 
but smile, Sir, when I think of such sul 
tions of grown men ; as if we knew any 
world, or it was of the least use to take 
Su-, the least reflecting juvenile reader 
laughs at them. ''What can we rea 
Pope, " but from what we know ?" — N 
into my tenth year, and at the same ti 
of a work which mv worthy and intelli^ 
me to attempt; videlicet, an Inqmry ii 
possession of our remaining North American Settlements. 
I am, Sir, your Constant Reader, 

Pragmaticus. 
[The juvenile reader, of a certain class, has here presented us 
with an edifying picture of his accomplishments. We are afraid he 
b a little bit of a pedant and a simpleton ; hut he sometimes has 
reasons that are very provoking to grown children. However, there 
is a '' preferment" in him ; and we wish him success. He will be 
assisting the progress of thinp in one way, while the levers of Fairy 
Tales, and stories of Robin Hood, are assisting them in another.] 



THE READER: 

OONSISTINO OP BNTBRTAUUNG SXVltACTS FROM MBW OR OTHBRWISI 
INTBRISTIMO 900K3, WrrS OCCASIONAL CRmClSH. 



AN ANALYSIS, WITH OCCASIONAL TRANSLATIONS, 

OF THE LUTRIN OF BOILEAU. 
From line to time (aa opportunity may serve) we shall 
offer our readers, in defiiult of anything better, with an 
account of an old poem, Jiyhich though fiunous to thia coMntry by 
name, and well known to persons intimate with French , has never 
yet had a reasonable taste given of it to that numerous body of 
readers, who knowing no language but their own, are yet capable of 
relishing the best works in any. In these times everything French 
has justly become of double interest, and we have persuaded 
ourselves that none of our readers will be displeased at seeing an 
attempt to enjoy the Lutrin in thdr society, or to bring them 
accpiainted with it. We offer them our analysis in all modesty, not 
being awve that there is any better specimen to be had. In Pope's 
time a paraphrase of the Lutrin by Ozell, one of the heroes of the 
'Dunciad,' fell dead bom from the press; and there is a laxer, and a 
worse, — called, if we remember, the Church 5(?i(^^,— in the collec- 
tion known under the name of ' Dryden's Miscellanies.' We know 
not who the author was. It is a pity, that Dryden, instead of patch- 
ing up a friend's version of the Art of Poetry, did not give us a 
translation of the Lutrin. He has spoken in high terms of its hu« 
mour; and the fat priests and their quarrels would have suited the 
relbhing vigour of his pen. 

The action of the Lutrin turns upon an adventure which reaDy 
happened (whatever Boileau at first pretended to the contrary) 
among the clerical body attached to the Holy Chapel at Paris, — 
an estabhriiment of cathednd dignity. The Treasurer, or officer 
answering to our Dean, had a quarrel with the Head Chanter or 
Precentor, who took upon him to give the benediction, and other* 
wise interfered with the Treasurer's privileges. The Treasurer (or 
Dean, as we shall call him) found an old Lutrin (Reading-desk,, or 
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Chanter's pulpit) in th^ vault of the chapel, and to annoy his rhral, 
who was fond of eKhibilingrhis person and dignity, had it set up 
again^ as the law allowed, right before the Chanter's seat, so as to 
obscure the sight of him. The Chanter pulled it down. The Dean 
again set it up. A law-suit followed, and the Dean gained the 
victory, though not in the manner stated by the poet; nor were all 
these particulars perhaps exactly as we state them, in the real story, 
though the spirit is the same. 

This fracas was related in a company, in which Boileau happened 
to be present; and the conversation turning upon verse, Boileau was 
asked whether he thought he could make a poem of it. He said 
" Why not ?" The company laughed, and the poet found hinwelf 
engaged to accept the challenge. Hence the first appearance, in 
modem times, of the regular mock-heroic poem, as founded upon 
the epics of antiquity, and distinguished from the mixed gravity and 
burlesque of the Italians : for however Boileau may refer to the 
Secekia Rixptlh of Tassoni, or had it occasionally in his eye as he 
proceeded, it is clear that the latter is a burlesque poem, degrading 
a serious subject, not a mock-heroic elevating a low one. The cap- 
ture pf a Bucket from the enemy may indeed be a poor thing to 
continue a war upon, morally speaking; but a war there was ; there 

is no joke, however 
m it. But we have 
}ay, that the Lutrin 
he Lock;' and that 
f the mock-heroic, 
»rld of ambition and 

rin, as the English 
have preferred their own poem. It will be as naturally allowed us 
to be of our countrymen's opinion; and yet both French and 
£nglLsh must allow (as no doubt they would in these reasonable 
iimea) that no man could be qualified to pronounce which is the 
better poem, unless he had an equal and perfect intimacy with both 
languages, was quite impartial, and had as strong a relish of the 
humour connected with French customs as with English. It is 
quite impossible for a reader of either country, unless intimate with 
tbe other's tongue to the extent almost of a native, to pronounce 
upon the inferiority of the foreign poem, even were it for no other 
reason than that of the numberless little niceties of humour and 
effect dependent upon modes of speech. But we shall again be 
forgetting our limits. 

We propose to confine our account of the Lutrin in three artL 
cles, giving an analysis of the whole poem, interspersed with transla- 
tions, so that the reader may be as well acquainted with it as our- 
selves. The translated passages will fiirnish their own explanation, 
the rest we shall abridge in prose. All the persons of the poem are 
real : the chapel was the real Smnte Chapelle in Paris, the venera- 
•ble walls of which are stiil extant, though we believe the place is 
changed into a sort of keep for the records of the ndghbouring law- 
courts in the Paiais de Justice ; and the scenes of the poein are all 
laid thereabouts. It is a curious circumstance, that when Boileau 
died, his remains were deposited under the very spot on which the 
Lutrin was set upu They were afterwards removed. 

Arms, and the mighty hearted Dean, I sing, 
Who in a church divinely triumphing, 

F " " " sistless ire, 

C t in the Choir. 

I false pretence, 

I took the pulpit thence : 

1 ty rival's place,* 

t d, for ever, in his iace. 

Say, Mqse, what ardour of revenge conld drive. 
To such wild war the happiest men alive ? 
Wiiat fury dash their ancient peace to shivers ? 
, Do^ gall thea so abound in holy livers ?f 

Lutetia now, in long fVatemal peace, 
Had seen her Chapel's gentle fame increase : 
Its rosy canons, brilliant with good cheer. 
In sloth celestial fatten'd round the year : 
Each morning duly without leaving bed, 
These blessed loungers had the service read : 

•Boileau says, that the Cdanters twice put it down, and tbe Dean twice 
restored it : but he does not make it out so in his poem. This enrdiuni 
. has a refereoce to Tasso as well as Virgil. 

f TaDtBBo animis cosUstibas \n^ ? — ViaoiL. 
Can heavenly minds such high resentment show ? — Drtden. 

. Pope has given a parody on this line in the ** Rape of the Lock :" — 

And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ? 
bat the lioa is pleasanter in Boileau, from the application of tbe word 
tmtettibug to clergymen. 




To wake, was dinner : and the evening's nod 
To others left the card of praising (}od« 

So lived they bleat, say^ tha poet,^ till Discord one day, dressed 
in her black robes (a lawyer's) was seen emerging from the Con- 
vent of the Cordeliers to go and set the Iliinims at variance C a fine 
stroke of satire," says Warton, ** but imitated from Ariosto'O* ^^ 
stops near her palace-door (to wit, the Palais de Justice, the West- 
minster Hall of Paris) in order to enjoy the sight of all the litigants 
and fools flocking in, when her attention suddenly falls upon the 
little quiet chapel, sunk in rebellious rest, and contemptuous of her 
sovereignty. Full of fury, she bursts into a speech, which shakes 
the windows about her, and resolving to vindicate her clerical riglita, 
changes herself into the likeness of an old chorister, and goes to 
seek the Dean. 

Deep in the bosom of a soft alcove. 
Lulling with down, and large enough for Jove, 
There rose a bed. Four noble curtains round. 
Warded the beams, that slumbering eyelids wound i 
And through the room, and over every sense, 
Hung, like a spell, a balmy indolence. 
Here, by his lunch, enabled to resign. 
The Dean awaits the happy hour to dine ; 
A second youth adorns his florid skin ; 
Soft on his chest descends a double chin ; 
And his round body, roU'd up in content. 
Betwixt the hills imprints a groaning dent.* 

Beside the bed, a milk-white cloth was Ifeud, 
The mats prepar'd, the knife and fi>rk displayed. 
And footmen, in and out, a tip -toe service made, , 

The Goddess, ending her celestial search, 
'Saw the fair scene, and recognised the church. 
Then pressing onward, through the curtains look*d 
A dream upon the man, and thus rebuk'd : — 

" And sleepst thou. Dean ! and sleepst thou! while the foe 
Sits in thy place, a scomer and a show I 
Heads his processions, hums the Let us pray ^ 
And sows his blessings in the public way ! 
And canst thou sleep ? Sleep on then, and his &ee 
Let him exalt with verger and with mace : 
Dean thou mayst still be callM, but Bishop never : 
Awake, arise, or be a Dean for ever.'* 

The dreamer, mad already for dispute, 
His muttering teeth lay grinding to the root : 
Then woke, and eager for his rank l^ereft. 
Fell blessing like a roadman, right and left. 
As when a boll in summer, whom a fly 
Assaults in flank, resolv'd to sting or die. 
Flings his proud head, and madd'ning with the wroo^ 
Exhales his ire in bellowings loud and long ; 
So toss'd the Dean, whom wrath and terror shook ; 
Then seeing dinner, pre-denounced the cook : 
l^ay, fiercely said (such frenzy fired his mind) 
He'd go to church ! to church before he dined !f 
Gillet, his faithful Almoner, in vain 
With wonder interpos'd a soberer strain ; 
Shew'd him the clock, ami told him, and re-told 
Tliat if he went, the dinner would grow cold. 
Gillet grew angry : — " Good God, Sir I" said he, 
" What need, what call, what reason can there be 
(And his eyes stared, as if they went in search) 
When dinner's ready, you should go to church ? 
Regard your station. Were you made a Dean 
In works of prayer and fasting to be seen V 
If not, for God's sake, whence this dire intent ? 
Has judgment-day arriv'd ? or is it Lent ? 
Be calm, be calm, great sir : and call to mind. 
That dinners, warra'd again, are empty wind." 

Thus argued he, nor let occasion droop. 
But on the instant made them serve the soup. 
The Dean beheld, with reverence of defigbt. 
And for a space, stood speechless at the sight 
He yields, he dines, 

* " Compare with this," says Warton, '< the acoooot of the Caaoo fed by 
his house-keeper, in Gil filas." This is the '* little round fat oily nian of 
God," of the Castle of Indolence. 

t The original of this passage, and of the interposition of the AlmoDsr, 
is much admired by the critic*. — See Whart^nU Essajf os Pope, 

Heligious Prejudice. — I must give you an idea of prejudice .- 
our sisters of Saint Marie (friends of the Jesuits) said to me, ^ God- 
be praised, who has at length touched the heart of this p6or ch^d! 
(a young lady, about to take the veil). She is now in the way of 
obedience and salvation 1 From thence I went to Port Roja), 
(friends of the Jesuits) where I found a certain great recluse c^ 
your acquaintance, who accosted me with '* Wdl, this silly ffoo0e has 
signed ! God, in short, has abandoned her ; she is lost."— I thought 
I should have died with laughine, when I reflected on the difibrent 
jeflfects of prgudice.— Z^/Ttfr* of Madame de Semgne. 
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THE PLAV. GOER- 

BT THK ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

Haymarket. 

Wb refreshft^ ouraelyet lat€ night from the ungracious task of 

recording thigecK^ that disappointed us, by a heartj laugh at the 

Afterpiece of A Aolani fvr an Oliver. A completer crop of 

equivoques is not to be found in any piece we are acquainted with ; 

and the laughter is in proportion. The roars become so heavy and 

eenitttit, that the stage seems like ao organ with stops to it, which 

art no sooner touched, than the merry thunder follows. The reader 

is of course well acquainted with this production of Mr Morton's 

(half French, we understand, and half his own) in which the parties 

are all playing at cross purposes and takiug each other for mad. ** All 

my house have loat their seosety'' cries the^ldgentlemen in a frenzy at 

the frenzy ; " and I shall soon be in the family way myself!" (A roar.) 

A lady sings> and her lover makes the following very natural reflec- 

"tion, which perhaps everybody makes, who is no singer: * If I 

etmid have sung, oh how I should have sung;" (another laugh). The 

piece is full of these pleasantries. We never saw Mr Vining to 

more advantage. He dips his head too of^en, to help out his jokes 

and otherwise talk short of a mastery of his character; but he is 

i^reeable and social, and gives one the idea of a good-natured man. 

Little Mr Ross is so like the late little Mr Knight, with his cut 

and dry manner, and his crude voice, that if the spectator shut his 

eyes, he might almost think the other eome to life. He is clever, 

bot wants his prototype's power of being minute and gradual. Why 

rwill Mr Brindal scrape the floor as he does ? His shoe-leather 

doubtless is good, but he need not be always telling himself of its 

merits. Mr Williams is decidedly the loudest Kttle man we eve** 

heard, and suits the view halloo of such a character as Sir Mark 

ChoMe, He seizes one point or so very well, and is very useful in 

a theatre like thb (provided he does not split it). He will not do 

however, afber Fawcett, any more than Mr Ross will supply the 

place of Emery. 

And Ifiss Paton in Maria Darlington :-^will she do after Miss 
Foots ? We think not, as an actress; perhaps we should say as a 
shewy girl; for neither of these ladies are great actresses, though 
both have displayed peculiar attractions, — Miss Paton as a rival of 
the flute and the singing4)iid; Miss Foots, as the very pleasing and 
fine-eyed representative of— Miss FootE. We do not say this out 
disparagement to that lady. A great actress is a good thing : a 
ffaarming woman (if she cannot be both) is, to our liking, still 
better, — that is to say, supposing she is good actress enough to put 
her at her ease on the stage, aad nciake us aware of the charming 
substitution. We felt a regard for Miss Footb's womanly manner 
tod fine arching eyes, the first time we saw them; and the impres- 
aon has never left us. We venture to swear, on no other testi- 
mony, that if ever she was at a disadvantage with circumstances, the 
circomstances were more in fault then her disposition. 

The reader .knows our opinion of AGss Paton's deficiencies, as a 
singer to the heart, and we shall not repeat them. We never de- 
nied that she was a fine singer to the ear, and never heard her to 
greater advantage than last night. Some inconsiderate admirers 
were for encoring her in Pve been Roamir^ twice over, and we 
almost felt sorry that they did not succeed. A female singer 
always spears to have a more lavish stock of breath at command 
than any other; and while she was about it, we could scarcely 
think that she might not have gone on dispensing her pearls and 
ivaibles, half the night. There is something in the low tones, in which 
. Wu Paton repeaU the words *' Pve been Roaming^* perfectly delici- 
'^ous ; they are at once so very low, so sofb, so delicate, and so distinct. 
When she returns to them, afler one of her flourishes coming round 
aofUy to the point, and the orchestra falls in softly with her re-com- 
nenoement, the appeal to the senses is so delicate, that it seems to 
tske the place of a sentiment, and we almost think that we hear 
with our heart instead of our ears. But then there is no sentiment 
tD express ! ahd we fed we have been doodved by nothiog but an 
imchanting sound* GT. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

De omnlbai rebns, et qulbatdam alili.— Old Sating. 
<K aU Mrti of thlB(|i^««Mi lone < 



How TO Make a Man oot of Two CHURCimsN. — ^ A very poor 
parson said to a rich friar : ** You and I wbuld make a very good 
friar; you have made a vow of poverty, and I observe it.'^««- 
Le HfsrivePs lAterary and HUimcm French Grammar: 

An Honbst 80LDIBR. — Whilst Turenne commanded in Girmany>^ 
a neutral town through which it was believed the King's army was 
to pass, sent to the General a hmndred thousand crowns to en^e 
him to take another rood, and to indemnify hmi fbr one or two 
days longer march thereby occasioned to the army. ** 1 canuot 
conscientiously accept the money," replied Turenne, " because J ha4 
no intention of passmg through that town.'* — Le Harivel. 

FoREKNowLEDoa WFTHouT FORESIGHT. — A pf^isant had hif for- 
tune told by an astrologer, who aflerwards dlemanded payment 
** How?" said the peasant, with an air of surprise; "you,; who 
know the present, the past, and the future, is it possible that you 
should not have known that I had no money to pay you 1 Go«— 9> 
—you are impostor." — The same. 

HfOHWAY AND BvB-WAY. — The celebra 
touche, once, when in great danger of be 
himself by taking the dress of a woman ; hi 
tion complexion suited the character, and 1 
touri^re, or portress, of the abbey of •* Notri 
in Paris, as a servant to the house. The i 
house of Rohan-Chabot, happening to warn 
sessed by the decency of the pretended dai 
month passed without any discovery, whei 
had done the business of her place remar 
interview with the Abbess, told her she mui 

for her kind treatment, and expressing herself desirous of makiitt 
some return, added, " that however strange it might appear, she took 
a particular interest in the fate of Cartouche the highwayman, who 
had lately been in jeopardy, but was now sale." Saying this, she 
laid on the tahie a letter, which she dssind the Abbess not to open 
till she was gone. She went away, and the Abbess, r^igarding Mmlf 
what she had heard, and suddenly called away, thought not of the 
letter till the evening^ when she opened it, and found it a safe con- 
duct signed by Cartouche, for all the house of Rohan-Cbabot. — 
Hawkinses Memmn, 

SoMNiLOQUiSM. [A subject of this kind would dramatise well. 
A scene with a lady asleep in a great chair, answering questions, 
wonld be highly striking.] — Somnambulists are not uncommon, bat 
there are likewise somniloquists, who do not walk in their sleep, 
but who talk. They have a presence of mind purely physical, nover 
moral ; aad in this state are perfectly natural : no fiilsehood can 
sully their lips. Deceit arid all the prejudices of education ana 
aslc«p ^— question them, and they will answer you without reserve. 
I will relate a fact, of which I can vouch for the authenticity. I 
know not whether the man of whom I speak has been happier 
since he obtained the information he desired ; but the impious str^ 
tagem which he employed to obtain it, shews that he did not desejrve 
happiness. " I tremble," said the wife of this man one day to her 
friend, '* lest the old man whom I have been compelled to marry, 
should discover that I am a somniloquist. You know that I have a 
lover, to whom I have long been attached, a lover whom I adone : 
it is not easy to conceal things, in a little town like ours : my hus- 
band, who is jealous and violent, watches all our proceedings, and 
like the lovers in the romance of Clarissa, we de{)osit our lettera 
under a stone. If my husband should question me some night when 
I am in that state in which I can use no diss;uise, be will l^m from 
me everything that he desires to know." How wdl we should know 
the heart of a person to whom we entrust such a secret I This 
treacherous woman was the other's rival .'-passionately in love with 
the same young man, and distracted by the confidence both placed in 
her, — she betraved her friend. Influenced by jealousy, one day, 
when she was alone with the husband, who questioned her as to 
his wife's sentiments lor her lover, whomr he suspected, she told 
him not to be uneasv, fbr that she also had suspected her friend of 
a secret amour, and knowing that there were times vrhen she talked 
in her sleep, when she understood questions, and could only speak 
truth, she had interrogated her upon the subject ; and her friend 
had assured her that sne did not love the young man. By this base 
artifice, she excited the curiosity of the husband, — ^he determined to 
question his wife himself; he watched his time for doing so, and 
thus addressed her:—'* Do you love M • ♦ • •?»'—«« I do."— 
** How long have you loved him ?" — ** From the first moment I 
saw him."—" Does he write to you?"—" He does."—" Where do 
you keep his letters?"—" In my desk."—" Where are the keys?" 
— " In my pockets.'*—" Where are your pockets?"—" Under my 
pillow."— "Do you know who sp^s to you?"— To this he 
received no answer. — ** Do you know who I sm ?" — The kdy made 
no reply, and, as he perceived her stir, as if awakening, he said 110 
more. This confession so firaudulently obtained, was attended by 
the most fated consequences to the unhappy woman, who had 
entrusted her secret ta one unworthy the name of friend.-^fVsni 
the Memoirs of Gretry, 
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Common Rbason aitd Uncommon CANDou»:^^Asl(ing py 
father when I was very yoQbg, wsby I heard' so mOch of oC&er 
battles, and so little of thlit of Fontenoy, he answfered diyly, 
" because we were beaten, child.** — Hawkins** Mem, 

A Gallant Exception. — At the establishment of a Tolunteer 
corps, a certain corporation amed to form a body, on condition 
that " the}r should not be obliged to (]uit the country." The proposal 
was submitted to Mr Pitt, who said he had no objection to the 
terms, if they would permit him to isuid — ''except in case of invasion.*' 

Ladies and Archbishops. — The Coadjutor of Rheims was with 
us the other day at Ma4ame dc Coidanges, I complained to him of 
the irregularities of the post; and he told me ne too had been 
served the same way ; for he had written twice to you, and had 
received no answer. He is going to Rheims, and Madame de 
Coulanges said to him, ** Rheims 1 what folly to think of going 

eary as a dog. 
en together.'* 
hbishop, nor 
' comical, yet 
manv of our 
iot altogether 
[the famous 
twenty times 
1 him all the 
igar-plums he 
Estrees, that 
I some of the 
that one day, 
canons, quite 
aumusie upon 
ill make some 
ou must not 
I, but were as 
vik. There ; 



HtJMANITY OF A GODDESS. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

Henry IV of France, coming one day into the cabinet of one of 
his relations, found the commencement of some verses addressed to 
his aunt, which began thus : — 

Ah I from my goddess when away, 
My pleasures perish in the bud : — 
Henry took up the pen, and added, — 

Don't call my aunt a goddess, pray ; 
She's much too fond of flesh and blood. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

An ObtirvtT wiihei 16 know what hoort at the Moseam would suit tht 
ceoveDieoce of J R$ad§r, He ^ would then endeavour to give him 
fslitfiMtory reasons for the existiog arraQgemeots-" 

Our kind correspondent F. P. (whose stgoature, if we mistake aot, in 
conjunction with the handwridog, has caused us an agreeable recog* 
jiition, connected with former times) will excuse, we are sure, our making 
use of the letter sent us, in default of our being able to insert it all. We 
could enjoy as much as our correspondent could favour us with, for our- 
selves ; but are afraid of opening our colunnia to too great a variety of 
erltieal opiaaoD. 



tHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 



This Evening, the Play of 

THE FOUNDLING OF THE FOREST. 

Monica, Mrs GLOVER, Rosabellc, Mrs HUMBY, 

Geraldine, Miss P. H. KELLY, 

• Eugenia, (the Unknown Female) Mrs W. CLIFFORD. 

Count de Valmont, Mr COOPER, 

fiarbn Longuevillc, Mr W. JOHNSON, Bertrand, Mr COOKE, 

Florian, MrVlNING, 

Gaapwd, Mr WILLIAMS, L'Eclair, Mr WEBSTER, 

Sanguine, Mr COVENEY, Lenoir, Mr BISHOP. 

In Act II. A Pat Seul by Mademoiselle Clari. 

After which (36th time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 

. SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 

Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 

Angelique, Miss F. H. KELLY, 

Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

VonGroUns, (a Uwyer) . MrW.FARREN, 

Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 

Pdppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 

To coQcIudewith a Comedy, Tm Two Acts) called 

THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 

Lady Speyenhaosen, Mrs. W. CLIFFORD, 

' Amelia Rosenthal, (her Niece) Mist F. H. KELLY, 

Louise. Mrs. UUMBY, 

Baroa Speyenbtuaen, Mr. W. FARREN, Col. Amsdorf, Mr. COOPER, 

Marcus, (ihe Baron's Jager,) Mr. VINING, 

Kiout, (the Gardener) Mr. WILLIAMS, 



TIIEATRE ROYAE, COVElfT-GARDEN. 

This Eveniag, \\\i Tragedy of 

THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER, 

Euphrasia, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, Eria^e. Miss LAWRENCE, 

Virgins, Mesdames fifaire. Heed, Viilk, ^ 

Evander, Mr. C. KEMBLE, Dionysius, Mr. G. BENNETT, 

Philotas, Mr. WARDE. Phocion, Mr. ABBOTT, 

Melanthon, Mr. EGERTON, Areas, Mr. EVANS, 

Calippus, Mr. HORREBOW, 

Greek Herald, Mr. BAKER, Prisoner, Mr. HENRY, 

Seleucus, Mr. HOLL, Perdiccas, Mr. AUSHN. 

Prlaoners, Messrs. Adamsoo, Collet, J. Cooper, Grant, Heath, King, Svttoa. 

Previoas to the Tragedy, Winter^ Grand Overture t« ''Zaire." 
After which, 

TEDDY THE TILER. 

Lady Dunderford, Mrs. DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 

Flora, MissNEUSON, Julia, Mrs. BROWN, 

Ladies, Mesdames Tennant and Appleton, 

Lord DuBderford, Mr. EVANS, Henry, Mr. DURUSET 

Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr. HORREBOW, 

Mr. Scrivener. Mr. TURNOUR, 

Teddy Mulonney the Tiler, Mr. POWER, Tmi, Mr. ADDISOU,- 

SUff Mr. HENRY, Apewell, Mr. IRWIN, 

Constable, Mr. FULLER, Richard, Mr. HfiATH. 

To conclude wiih the Nautical Drama, called 

BLAGK-EYED SUSAN; 

Or, "ALL IN THE DOWNS!" 

The Ofertore and the whole of the Music, from Dibdip's Sopga, 
adapted by Blewett. 

Black-Eyed Susan, Mi«« H« CAWSE, 

Dolly Mayflower, Mft J. UUGHfiS. 

Capt. Crosatree, Mr DIDDEAR, R«ker, Ut F. SUTTONr 

Hatchet. Mr EVANS, DogprvAM, Mr BLANCHARD. 

Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twi?. Mr TURNOUR, 

Gnatbrain, Mr MEADOWS. 

William, (with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 

Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will siajc '' Black.E>ed Suaan,** 

Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr PULLER, 

Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2nd Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 

Plooghithare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 

Friday, Venice Preserved ; and Blaek-^ed Susan. 



THEATRE ROYAL. ADELPHI. 



To morrow, Rob Roy Macgregor 
Magnetism. 



The Baiberof ScfiUe \ and Animal 



Thb EreDiDg, an Original Romantic Barletta Spectacla, called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR. THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Ozinda, Mrs FITZWH.UAM, Nobida, MraDALT, 

Janthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr YATES, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac CuUough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Uabcck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Sen) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr O.SMITH. 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN. 

Chingchis, Ximinc, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddln, and Ophan, (Seven 

charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Melstv. Taylor, F17, 

Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charies and Mordanot, 

Hans, (5>glar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieroi, &c (Gnomes employed io the 

Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, ficc. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Gold-Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 

After which (6th time) a New Comic Builetta, callei 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, Mr S. SMITH, 
Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr GALLOT, 

Mynheer Von Bleotenspteien, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole. Mr V.WEBSTER, 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will anume the folloifiM Ckarwe. 
ters: — Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer: .Tarvie Wheelenra, 
Goaducior of the Steam Diligence ; Kaity O'Dab, au Irish Washerwoman ^ 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocatien. 

To conclude with 

WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 



Published by J. Onwhtk, 4 (Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all book^s^ 
parcels, and communications foj: the Ediior, arc to be addressed) : sold t> jr 
J.Cha^pel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fiiu^^ 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C aiid W. UsiiuKLLt Printeis, Broad street, Golden iqaare. 
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A DAILY JX)URNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER U, 18S0. 



THE READER: 



smrsKTAniiNo extracts from nrw or otbrrwibi 

Wmi OCOASiONAL CRITICISM. 



AN ANALYSIS, WITH OCCASIONAL :TRAN8LATI0N, 

OF THE LUTRIN OF BOILEAU. 
Wi left the Dean in our last, convinced by hit &ithfiil Almoner 
that he ought not to do so road a thing as go to church before he 
dioed, even £or the sake of putting down iiis rival the Chanter. 
Accordingly, 

He yields, be dines, but ever in a fret. 

The whistling mouthfuls burnt him as he eat. 

Poor Oillet groan*d, and issuing in his wrath, 

Sow'd grief and terror through th' inferior cloth. 

On every side collect the gabbling train. 

As once the screaming armies of the crane, ] 

When upon Hsemus, or on 8trymon*s banks. 

The lofty Pigmy shewed his doubling ranks. 

They crowd, they enter. At the sadden soene 

Pcdite from table rose the softening Dean ; 

His hue returns, his voice is like the lamb, J 

The happy servants reproduce the ham. 

Tlie Dean himself, to let no duty pass 

That makes inferiors welcome, nils his glass ; 

Then swallows at a breath : — th* example takes; 

With sudden void th' astonished bottle aches. 

Ibe dessert appearing, and the cloth being removed, the Dean 
KUittses the party, and pathetically complains of the insolence of 
the Chanter. He asks theai whether they will put up with it, and 



"This very mom (I dream no tale my friends, 
Hesrv'n knows how to divulge unrighteous ends) 
My rival, keeping his intention close. 
Suddenly said the Benedicat vos I 
Yes, my dear friends (and at this tender note 
The speaker's eyes with sweetness were afloat) 
With my own arms the man would cut my throat.* 

More he had said, but thrice essayed in vain ; 
Hb faltering words returned to him again. 

fiidiBc,.an old man* keeper of the wax-candles, who had seen 
fiw geaeratiotis in the choir, and piques himself on his ksowledge 
ofctdiedrai customs, says he is in possession -of a secret wUcfa 
shall decide the question. 

Right OB the spot, where now the Chanter piotid 
Sits OB the left, and sings the paalm so loucl. 
Whose on the self-same row he shares thy fane. 
Was once a desk of a gigantic frame, 
A polfnt, rather, stretchinff round about. 
With mighty flanks, that mi t the prospect out. 
Behind this vast, this all<4Dvoiving shade, 
Men scarcely might discern the Chanter's head ; 
Wh^at his side, the Dean without dit^gui&e 
All HMKant, RBt at the neoeipt of eyes. 
But beii, a^ch loves to spoil a proper show, 
(Whether o'emigfat sobab hand prepar'd the blow^ 
Or iMav'a allowiMi it for the people s crime) 
Dosm sent the desk one day in sermoii tiaae. 

this huge machine, which had been lying thrice ten winters in the 
tlM|^ vanity the odd maa proposes shall be rescued from its disgraceful 
fainshnient, and suddenly pUieed where it was before. Should 
the Qianter endeavour to remove it, he advises recoorae to be had 
to the law; and the cfisturbances, he sajrs, would give the Dean an 
opportunity of having recourse to his benedictions, which he recov- 
meads him to deal about him heartily. 

I see thee now, on every side, bestow 
The sacred hit, by hundreds at a blow: 
The Chanter coaies : no matter. Sir: hmUaUer 
You face the man, and bless the very Chanter. 

^ The Dean and the rest are charmed by this advice. Three men, 
one of whom is a gallant Barber m the neighbourhood^ are choaen 



on the spot, to go and get the PUlpIt, or Reading-desk, and the 
party take thehr leave. 

Sole mus'd the Dean, his twittering eyelidfl clos'd % 
Then thought of supper, sighM, lay down, and doz'd. 

CANTO II. 

Meantime 

The talkie 

Who flyinj 

Tells what , 

In short, tl 

Brought di 

News of Ic • • 

And in a p 

Struck to 1 p 

Her hair a! r 

And to the secret man, thus loudly dies. > 

Here follows a parody of the remoastiatiqg aeene of Dido wi|h 
^neas. It is oveniooe for the oceaaon, and wae wane to in Ae 
first edition of the poem, though DaTDnir selacted the onittod pns- 

sage as particularly good. As a piece of exaggeration it was fOfld, 
but on that account unfit for the verisimilitude of the mock-heroic: 
and there was no jiaasoa why the compteinant should make a^ch a 
noise for being left alone a single night. One of the 
retained is ludicrous. 

? 



And wouldst thou, traitor, have begii^M n 

Could nor the secret vows thnt aanntiiNi'd- n% 

Nor holier sanctions making me a bride^ 

Nor a fond wife for ever at thy lude. 

Quench this wild wish of ninnmg God knows where ? 

Ah I had at least some duteous task of hair 

Kept thee awake, some ardour, justly greats 

To get a wk up, or invent a t^te. 

Haply the decent prospect e£ the gain 

Had)pade thine absence not so mere a pain. 

The Barber admits the merits of his spouse, but says he must go. 
The honour of assisting the church is too great to be neglected. 
He accordingly breaks away, and joining the two others (the Beadle 
and the Sexton), the gallant trio proceed upon their march for the 
chapel vault. It is now night-time, and the moon withdraws her 
light. Then follows a passage that has been much admiied for the 
grandeur with which it b^ns, and the delicate satire of its 
painting: — 

Discord beheld, and with enraptnr'd eyes 
Shriek'd a delight which tore mto the skies: 
The dark air, croaning with the dreadful blow. 
Bolls a deep uunder to the far Gteaux, 
Where midst fiit Elves and Pleasures nonchalant. 
The soft Indulgence keeps her fovourite haunt. 
Some, laughing, paint a monk's cheek red as wine; 
Some in a comer feed an smboapaiiU ; 
Low bends Voluptuousness with Magd'len's hair; 
And Sleep sheds poppies in the shape of prayer. 
The terrible voice of Discord puts an end to this pleasant scene in 
the monastery of Citeaux (the Cistercians). Indulgence awakes, and 
Night relates to her the new and extmordinary troubles that have 
arisen among the Clergy. The luxurious goddess weeps, and the 
poet takes occasion to introduce a very artful piece of flattery to 
Louis XIV (at that time in the height of his career) by making the 
very deity of Indolence complain of him. Pops has observed some- 
where, that BoiLBAu's genius flagsVhen he turns courtier : but this 
is surely not the case. His admiration of power inspires hhn. 
The compUment paid by Indulgence to Lonis is happily contrasted 
with a picture of some of the earlier kings of France. ^ FooP' and 
** Fat" are names which would have suited some of the latest. 

O Night, what hast thou said? What fiend on earth, j 
What monster, fothers this prodigious birth? 
Where are the golden times, when kings, who sat 
Illustrious with the names of Fool, and Fat, 
Still sat, and doz'd, and left the vulgar cares 
Of pubUc government to counts and mayors ? J 
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Their happy hours in softness slipt away^ I 

All ni^t in boozing, and in bed all day. 

Onlv m spring, when cruel storms have done» 

And the new air is tender with the sun. 

Four gentle oxen, moving in a string, 

Pbraded in his town the sluggard kin^. 

Oh times admirM and moumM ! Unpitying heay'n 

To Paris now a different Prince has giv'n. 

Restless, untir'd^ who scornful of my charms. 

Keeps roe awake with his eternal arms. 

No fire has summer, winter has no show. 

But onward still his stormy trumpets blow* 

His very name strikes all my sons with droauJ : 

Twice would fair Peace have lull'd his laurell'd head. 

Twice, but in vain: a tasteless goddess she 

Jo one who diuly clasps a Victoiy. 

Indulgence Entreats Night to refuse her aid to the violations of the 
church's repose, but is oblige by her somnolency to stop in the 
msddle of the spdechj»«-* > 

* Let me at leasf-^-Th' exhausted goddess here 
, F^els ber words fiide upon her own dim ear : 
Through all her frame the heavy languor crept. 
She sigh'd, then stretched, then closed her eyes, and slept. 

It is sud, that the Duchess of Orleans (Henrietta of England, 
sister of Charles' 11) was so struck with the original of this conclu* 
ding line — 

(Soupire, ^tend les bras, ferme Toeil, et s'endort) 

that she beckoned to the poet one day in the Chapel of Versailles to 
come to her, and whispering in his ear, repeated it. Probably it 
- was in reference to somebody who had gone to sleep, perhaps Boi- 
leitt luOtfelC 

CANTO III. 

Night proceeds on her journey to Paris, and stopping at 
Montlhery by the way, takes an owl with her out of the old tower 
there, laad drops it in the Reading-desk, which the three par- 
tisans of the Dean are coming to bear away. One of the commen- 
tators on Botteau bursts mto a transport of admiration at the 
mock-heroical perfection of the description of striking a light. It is 
certainly very complete and delicate. 

And now the champions, full of noise and wine. 
Pass the pe»t square^ arrive, deploy in line, 
And casting each on each a generous glance. 
Bold up the chapel's awful steps advance. 
The pltftftrhn carried, they awnile confer, 
Jnst where Ribou, that caurious bookseller. 
Keeps under twenty padlocks, in dep6t, 
' The whole eternal copies of Haynaut. 
The prudent Sexton, studious to reveal 
Dark holes, here takes from out his pouch a steel ; 
' Then strikes upon a flint. In many a spark 
' Forth leaps the spriehtly fire against the dark : 
The tinder feels the little lightmng hit. 
The match provokes it, and a candle's Ik. - 
Th9 quivering star becomes their guiding rav, . 
And aheds^ for nine feet round, the blaze of day. 

The champions enter the church, pass the aisle's '^vast solitude,*' 
decend (not without horror) into the vault, behold, admiring, the 
enormons old pulpit, and lay hands on it to take it away ; when sud- 
denly a frightful voice issues from the interior. 

Broiltiu was mov'd; the Sexton's colour fled; 
The Barber's soul confessed a wish for bed. 

Rallying in despair, they grapple with the desk again, but are 
agmnst repulsed by the dire unknown, who now issues in wrath, 
apd completes the horror by knocking out their light, and cuffing 
them about the head and ears. They take to their heels. 

So, in a school, fiiil often have I seen, y 

In some rich comer, serv'mg them for screen, 
A lawless band, whom naughty boys we name. 
Instead of lesson, gather'a o'er a game. 
Jf chance, while radiant with the full delight, 
The cane is fdt, ere yet it gleam in sight. 
Sudden they stop, their ears the cvi& eschew, 
An4 forms aiid desks confess a scrambling crew. 

But Discord, who beheld the dire disgrace, 
In sheets of lightning pours upon the place; 
Flames in their eves^gnt, thunders in their brain, 
And back compels them with a scoui^ of rain. 
Then in the shape of Sidrac she appears ; 
His long old visage hung between nis ears ; 
His bending corpse, which seems to gain new life 
From pure perverscness and the love of strife, 
Stares o'er a stick, a candle in its hand ; 
And sharply he rebukes the faltering band. 




Sidrac tells them by what they have been put to flight, and shames 
I them into return. 

Stung with the chder that succeeds to fear^ 
The chiefs with lighted candle re-me^u 
Gone in, the bird comes out*: a pliant laugh 
Pursues the champion with his wings of chaff. 
And now the Pulpit, carried at a heat. 
And borne aiofb, obscures the Chanter's seat; 
Its gaping boards, with rusty nails hi si^ht^ 
Th' offiaous hammer girds till they umte; 
The pealing blows the doubling benches own. 
The walls are mov'd, the hollow arches moan. 
And e'en the organ gives a godlike groan. 

Ah Chanter I hapless man ! and where art thou. 
While thus the bavs are feding from ^y brow? 
Sleep holds thee mst, while thos with gibes and jeoa 
Rises the si^t shall fill thine orbs with tears. 
Oh had some lucky blow escap'd to tell 
Thy wond'ring ears of what tnis night be&ll. 
Sooner than sufier the prodigious plot. 
Thy martyr's soul had burst upon the spot ; 
Courted me mallet to oblige thine head, 
And died in honour's very hardest bed. 

Alasl 'tis done; the imperious deed is done: 
What shades will darken tny tomorrow's sun ! 
Two closing taps proclaim the work approv'd. 
And the proud Pulpit stands,^ like Atlas unremov^d. 
(Ta be ooacliidcd.) 



Thb Original Robinson Causos.^The inde&t)gal>ie Dampier, 
unused to any industry but that of pillaging the Spaniards in the 
South Seas, addressed himself to the znerchapts of Bristol ao 
earnestly and repeatedly, flattering their hopes with the rich plunder 
to be obtained in the Spanish settlements, that he at length pre- 
vailed upon them to fit out an expedition. They accordingly 
equipped two stout ships £br the purpose, the one of tht|ty, and Uie 
other of twenty-six guns, and with crews amounting jointly to 
321 men. Great care was taken in the choice of the officers. 
Captain Woodcs Rogers was appointed to the command-in-chief; 
ana Dampier, whose character as a skilful seaman was still hifb, 
and whose circumstances were reduced, engaged himself as his 
pilot. Their voyage to the Pacific was prosperous; and tliey 
steered directly to that grand resort of pnvateers, the ishiod oi 
Juan Fernandez. But on approaching the island, they had cause 
to suspect that the Spaniards had established a garrison upon it, as 
a fire was distinctly seen during the night ; and aceordiagly a smsdl 
boat was sent to reconnoitre. As the boat drew near, a man was 
seen on the shore waving a white flag ; and on her nearer approach 
he called to the people in the boat in the English langus^, and 
directed them to a landing place* As the boat did not return ao 
soon as was expected, the pinnace was sent in search of her. The 
circumstance which caused the delay is thus narrated by Captain 
Woodes Rogers : — *' The pinnace came back immediately from the 
shore, and brought abundance of crayfish ; and with a man olotbed 
in goat skins, who looked more wild than the first owners of them. 
He had been on the island four vears and four months. His name 
was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who had been master of the 
Cinque Ports gs^ley, a ship which came here with Captain Pymparr. 
who told me he was the best man in her ; so I immediat^y agreed 
with him to be a mate on board our ship. It was he who tnacle ihe 
fire last night judigng, our shipa to be En|^iah."««^lA a former 
extradition to the South Seas, Selkirk had been master of a vea^el, 
called the Cinque Ports ; but in consequence of a dispute with 
his Captain, he chose to stay alone on the island, radier than 
remain any longer under his command. His desire waa com- 
plied with, and ne was set on shore; with his clothes, beddiog, 
a firelock, one pound of ^npowder, a hatchet, cooking 
utensils, some tobacco, and his books. During the first eight 
months of his residence on the island, Selkirk fiiuttd it difficult 
to bear up against melancholy and the tediousneas of his soli- 
tary life. He built himself two huts with pimento trees, covered 
them with Ions prass, and lined them vrith the skins of toats, whi<^ 
he killed with nis gun so Ions as hi^ pound of powder Wed* Just 
as that was expended he found the method of kindling firp b^ 
rubbing together two pieces of pimento wood. He employed )iim- 
self bv praying and singing psalms. At first his f^petite quite 
fiiiled him ; he could not relish his food, from dejection' ami wattt ^T 
salt ; nor used he to go to bed till he was no longer able to w^tch. 
Pimento wood served liim for both fire and candle, burning very 
deoriv, and with a fragrant refreshmg snell. When his ^wd«y 
was all expended, he was obliged to catch the goats by nnuMugi^heci 
down ; and he grew so active as to be able to outstrip a good dog. 
6n one occasion his agility had nearly cost him his lifb. H^ p\it^ 
sued a goat at fiill speed to the edpe of a.precSpioe'whioh fk^ hatAam 
had concealed from nis view : he Ml, in consequence, .agreat hesighi^ 
and was so bruised and stunned by the fidl that he narrowly escaped 
whh his liie. When he came to his senses, he found the goat 
lying dead under him. He lay in this situation about fbnr iMid 
twenty hours, and then crawled with difficulty to his b^t, .which 
was a mile distant ; nor did he recover from the efibcts of this 
accident for several days. Goats and cats, which had been brcJught 
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to^lM jils^dy-^tbo farmer by the.Spaoiards, the .latter by the buc- 
caneers and cruisers, — had multiphed exceedingly : of the former, 
he had killed above 500 while dwelling here; and had caught as 
many more, whidh he dismisDed, after marking them in the ear. He 
had tamed a number of kids; and, in order to amuse himself, he 
uaed sometimes If6 sing and dance with them and with his cats. 
His clothes andiboete were 84»on worn out by nintUnc through the 
woods; but his feet grew so hard by exercise, tliat he could run 
over the roughest ground without hiconyenience, and found it diffi- 
colt i^erwards to reconeile himself to the use of shoes. When 
bis clothes were worn to rags, he made himself a cost and cap of 
goat skin, which he sewed together with thongs of the same mate- 
rial. His only needle was a nail ; and when his knife was com- 
pletely worn out, he made a new one of some iron hoops that were 
1^ 00 shoce. . As he had some linen cloth among his stores, he 
made himself some shirts of it, sewing them tog^ether with the yam 
of his worsted stockings. In the proper season he had plenty of 
food turnips, which h^ been sown there by Dampier's men, and 
mcreued so as so overspread some wsr&i of ground. The cabbage 
trees also furnished him with good nourishment. He made excel- 
lent goat soup, and seasoned it with the fruit of the pimento, which 
is the same as Jamaica pepper. His last shirt was nearly worn out , 
when Captain Bogers arrived here ; and he had forgotten his Ian- 
mage, or lost the power of articulation so much by disuse as to be 
hardly intelligible. Alexander Selkirk always remembered with 
pleasure his abode on Juan Fernandez. He was only thirty years 
of age when first led there ; and when the pains of loneliness had 
worn off, and his health was improve^ by exercise, temperance, and 
a fine climate, he became sensibly attached to his wild but tranquil 
life. His countenance retained ever after the traits that mark the 
hmiter in his solitary occupation^ In the streets of London be 
went along with an air of complete abstraction, and often ran at full 
spe^ totally re^rdless and unaware of the crowds that stood 
wondering at Mm. The adventures of Alexander Selkirk formed 
the groundwork of Defoe's nfovel of " Robinson Crusoe." — Dr 
lAtrdnn^g Cabinet Cifclopadia, — Histoty of Maritime and Inland 
Diicovery, Vol. H. 

THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER* 

CovBNT Garden. 
Ifat Power last night made his first appearance this season in 
Tedify the Tyler. It seems an anti-climax to notice such a piece 
after the tragedies we have been seeing at this theatre, but the 
piece itself followed The Grecian Daughter^ which we happened to 
mias (we shall take the first opportunity of seeing it) ; and the 
drama teaches us not to stand upon ceremony with these anomalies* 
The notion would not have come into our heads, had the farce 
been one of the ordinary kind ; but it consists of one of those 
mere exhibitions of contrast between " high and low life," against 
which we have a grudge, as shewing vulgarity on both sides,— on 
the low person's, because he is out of his place ; and on that of the 
high society be gets into, because their dignity is made to 
cQDsist in pure asioniahment at his lowness. IGstakea about tea 
^and oofiee, and footmen, are a little too much in the style of the 
■silver fork school." However, there is **a preferment" in the 
piece, in shewing us how accidental the difference is on either side, 
«d it is impossible not to laugh at the mistakes, the author has 
made them so fantastic and incessant. Teddy is an Irish tyler, 
who getting one day from the roof with one of his comrades into a 
gentleman's room, is tempted for the joke's sake to dress him- 
self in a politer coat and waistcoat than those with which 
he is usually invested. He has no sooner metamorphosed himself 
than an old lawyer comes in, to announce to the young gentlemen 
that he is discovered to be heir to a noble family, and that his aunt 
the CoMnieie wants him. Teddy, alarmed at first, thinks fit to be 
the gentleman he is taken for, and acquiesces in these unexpected 
honours. His heart misgives him, however, whea be thinks of the 
clotheis; and as he is leaving the apartments with the lawyer, to go 
and wait on his *' aunt the Countess** he attempts,. to jthe astohish- 
meot of the qM gentleman, to bolt out of the window. On arriving 
at the ItAf^y he is accordingly introduced as being somewhat wild 
and uneducated, — ^a character which he proceeds to sustain in a very 
vacouth fnaiuier, by saluting some friend of her's in the styleof abrick- 
lajer, kissing^a ^og which one of them has in her arms, with the intima- 
tion tlu^the thinks U as handsome as the owner, and complaining of the 
pride of the footmen, who draw back when he proposes to > shake 
thein by the hand. One mystification succeeds to another, when 
a cry of "Fire" is set up; a scene of a house on fire ensues (a very 



good one); and the Tyler acts in his true character, . by quitting 
his noble friends, running np a ladder, aiid' rescuing from tlite 
apartment in which he got the clothes the young gentleman 
their proprietor, who turns out to he the real heir. Every thing 
adjusts itself accordingly. The minds ' of ' the lotds and ladies 
are made easy respecting the strange treatment of their tea and 
coffee; and Teddy, instead of being l:aken to Bow Street about the 
clothes, finds himself received into the favour of the youn^ lord. 
We hope the reader is satisfied with this grave anaJ^sia^, and that 
he wUl acknowledge our zeal for the discharge of our critical 
duties. 

We have nothing to add to our statement respecting tlie first 
impression we recdved of Mr Power's style of performance, when 
we saw him at the Tottenham-street Theatre.. He iatXeJryr^evff^' 
offhand, easy, and natural, with a certain want of rifihnessw' Tbflj 
galleries delight in him, and the boxes cannot help -synpatbuihg' 
vrith the galleriea, kft more reaaons thaa thejrare aware of. He 
walks the stage as c 
he is conscious of hi 
little comment upon i 
^s not enough. He i 

more help what he d< , .^„ _ ,^ 

but there is something too much of dry fac-simile in ;t^ and not 
enough of garnish and ebullition. You think that an Irishman 
picked up on the quay at Dublin would do just as^the actor c^oes,?:- 
neither more nor less. 

Miss Nelson, in addition to a trim little waist and atUack bed* 
dice, had a most brilliant poppy>colored petdcoat on, for which 
our eyes felt grateful. ^fjff^ 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnibot rebiut, et qalbwdaia «I!i».— Qui SAniia. ' 

Of all sorts of tbinuft,— and some others. 

An Impossible Son. — One of the Kings of .France enquired of a. 
certain Marchioness, how old she was; — she answered, forty: — 
" And you?'* said his Majesty, speaking to the lady^s son : — " May 
it please your Majesty," repliea he ; ''I am the same age as my 
mother." — Gretry*s Memtnrs, (Unttamlated:) 

Noble Prfvilegb. — Weather.cock^ were formerly painted and 
blazoned, and represented the banners and pennons of &e nobility, 
who alone were privileged to have them on their houses. The 
privilege is said, at one time, to have been confined only to such 
nobles as had been foremost in the assault of some town, and had 
planted his banner or pennon on the ramparL — La Vie Privie des 
Francais. 

A memorable instance of the employment of popular songs 
for encouraging the soldiery in combat, ia found in the history 
of the battle of Hastings, on which occasion the Normans 
began the attack, singing the Song of Orlando. This ^t is related 
in a still more chivalrous manner by others, who' tell us that 
Taille/er, a Norman, led the onset (by a special boon from William) 
singing of Roland, and Charlemagne, and of Olivier, who died at 
Roncesvalle ; and that he fell, singing and giving battle,— -Panizzi. ' 

^Critical Dumb-shew. — I knew at Borne, a very amiable, esti-' 
mable, and well-informed Endishman, who habitually conversed 
by gestures. One day I asked him what ^ind of music was most 
admired in England ; he arose, went to the piano-forte, played a 
kind of ji^-tune, and made a grimace ; he then played a noble and 
simple air, with a full harmony, and looked at me with an air of 
satisfaction. I think he could scarcely have given a dearer expk^ 
nation. — Gretry*s Memoirs, (UntransMed.) 

Singular Epitaph in Jamaica^ — [In reading the epitaph, one 
does not know what providential calamity the man will come to 
next.] — Here lyeth the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq. who died, Sep- 
tember 22, 1739, aged 80. He was bom at Montpelter, in France; 
which place he left on account of his religion, and settled in this 
island, where, in the great earthquake in 1692j he was swallowed 
up, and by the great providence of God, by a second shock was 
thrown out into the sea, where he continued swimming, till he was 
taken up by a boat, and miraculously preserved. He afterwards 
lived in great reputation, and died universally lamented.-^[There is 
evidently much left out of thb epitaph. After the pMsage where 
he^is stated to have been providentially thrown into his swimming 
condition, it should have run thus, — ^ till, bv a direct interference 
of the hand of heaven, he was dashed violentlyjagainat a rock, 
where he continued to stick, and must have been knocked to pieces 
by the breakers, had not a savage, by the blessing of God, rolled a 
great stone on his head, which detaching him from his position 
threw him again into the sea, where by a crowning mercy he found 
himself among half-a-dozen sharks, who snapped at him in vain, till, 
&c. &c."] 
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A Triflino Order. — The young Duke of Burgundy, nephew of 
Louis the Fifteenth, ainueed hina^f with cultivating caroations. 
Ooe of the courtiers substituting other flowers for those which the 
Duke had planted, persuaded him that they had growi^ and flowered 
in one night. The RoyaJ dupe was conTlnced that Nature was 
ebecfient to his wilL One ni^t, being unable to sleep^ he deter- 
mined to rise ; — ^his attendants informed him that it was yet midnight. 
•* Well !" said his Highness, "let it be dtLy,'*-'Boeamca iHoriea, 

The Swiss Doctor. — The Duke de Rohan, while tniTeiling in 
Switzerland, found himself indisposed in a villagie, the name of 
iphich I fofiget,,and sent for the most celebrated physician of the 
Canton. Doctor Thibaut was immediately called to visit the noble 
stranger. He entered the Duke's chamber,* and saluting him, gravely 
asked him what was the nature of his complaint. M. de Rolian 

(said he), I know not bow it 

if having seen you before." — 

Doctor Thibaut gravely), for 

ferrier."— "WhatI (said tbe 

srel How do you treat your 

nthout hesitation, that he was 

va in the Canton, and that he 

tveated his jsadents die Swiss, very much in the same manner as be 

hid treated his Excellency's horsed ; that, it was true, a good many 

of them died, in consequence of his remedies, but that he had also 

had the pood fortune to effect some cures. He concluded with 

begging his Grace not to expose him, but to allow him to make his 

living at the expense of the lives of the Swiss. — Chevreau, 

A Fair Take in. — I must relate you a little anecdote which is 
perfectly true, and which cannot fail to amuse you. The King has 
Itttely employed himself in making verses: Messieurs de Saint 
Aieineii and Dangeau put him in the way of it. He wrote a little 
madrigal the other dav, with which he was not much pleased. One 
day, he said to Mardcnal de Gramraont, " M. le Marechal, read this 
little madrigal, if you please, and tell me if you ever saw so silly a 
oat I becaute it is known, that I have lately been fond of poetry, 
they bring me all the nonsense that is writtexi/' The MardchaJ, 
having r«d it, said to the King, " Your Majesty is an excellent 
judge of everything ; this is certainly, without exception, the most 
Ally and ridiculous madrigal I ever read." The King laughed and 
condnaed, ^ Must not the writer be a great fool ?" — *' There is no 
other name for him," said the Marechal. "Oh,'* said the King, 
** how delighted I am that vou have spoken your sentiments so 
freely ! I am myself the author of it.** — " Ah, Sire, what treason 
have I uttered I I entreat your Majesty to give it me again, I read it 
hastily !*' — ** No, M. le Marshal, the first sentiments are always 
the most natural.** The King was very much entertained at this 
little frolic; but these about him, thought it the most cruel thing 
t^at could be done to an old courtier. For myself, I love to make 
reflections, and I wish the King would reflect in like manner on 
fehiH adventure, that he might see how far he is from knowing the 
tmth. — Madame SivignS, 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, an Original RomauUc Burletta Spectacle, called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR. THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Ozindii, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Nubida. Mrs DALY, 

lantbe, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr YATES, 

Kaimakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOW NE, 

Uabeck, MrGALLOT, ChuDO, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Tke Black Vulture, Mr O.SMITH. 

Malack. Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIX, 

Ckii«cbii, Xiraioc, Bosphor, Kolus^ Acbar, Uraddin, and Opban, (Seven 

ekarnod Hunters doomed to uoceaaing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fr^, 

Morris, V* Webfter, WiUing, Cbarks and Mordauat, 

Hani. Coglar, Hopwyr, Satlwyag, Aieros, &e, (Gtionwt eoDplojwd in the 

OeidMill,) Messra SmUk, Kelly, Gdlot, K«rr, Jones, ho. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Ootd^Wasben, Ofloars, Slaves, Fishemen, &c. 

After winch (7tti time) a New Comic Bailettm, called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, Mr & SMITH, 

Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr G A LLOT, 

Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Mr Frederick Siniloa, Mr YATES, who will assmne the following Chirac* 

tf ris— MynlMer V«e BleuteMpieleii, a German Coaapoaer ; Janrie Wheelem, 

Conductor 9i the Steam Diligence ; Katty 0*Dab, an Irish Waaherwooan; 

Menaeuf (^riole, Hair Dreaaer, and Opera Ballet Daoeer; 

Mr ^oaUu Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 

To conclude with 

WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE, 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Efening, the Comedy of 

THE WONDER. 

Doanft Violante, Miss CHESTER, her Sad ftp|ie«4«nee, 

Donne iMbeUe^ Miee PAUCIT, 

Florau MnORGER, Ini^, Mrs NEWCOM^. 

Don Pelii, Mr WALLACK, 

Colonel Britloe, Mr COOPER, Lissardo, MrHARLEY, 

Gibby* Mr WEBSTER, Frederick, Mr HOOPER, 

Don Pedrn, Mr W. BENNETT, Don Lo|)ez. Mr HUGHES, 

Vasquez, Mr KATON, Alguazil. Mr SALTER. 

Serrant, Mr HONNOR, Soldier, MrPENTON. 

Previous to the Comedy the Band will perform Mozart's Ofertnre to 
*'DieZauberfldte." 

AAer the Dtrertaecmeot, Roesioi's Orertareto ^^Tancredi.** 
After which, a New Dirertisement, by M.Simon, entitled 

LE ROMANTIC AMOUREUX. 

The Of snare and Music composed and selected by Monsieur SiaiOQ. 

The Prineipal Characters by 

Misses O'BRIEN, BARNETT, BASEKI, BALLIN, LANE, 

M*HENRY, LYDIA, 

MeadaoMS, Vallancey, Gear, Willmott, Webster, Claire, E. Jones, Ac. 

Moos, SIMON end Mr GILBERT, 

Messrs, Wieland, Chikini, Bartlett, Baker, Downe, Moxay, Stanley, 

RoflSiry, Burdett. 

To which will be adled, (he Interlude ef 

THE BATH ROAD. 

Ellen, Mr. WAYLETT. 

Captain Rambletoa, Mr BALLS. 
Vernieh, Mr HOOPER. Tom, Mr HARL&V. 

In the ceorse of the Interlude, Mr Harley and Mrs Wayleit mil imro-* 
4uce the Comic Duet of '' WJiea a Litile Farm we Keeii.** 

To conclude with (50th time) a Drama, in Two Acts, called 

THE BRIGAND. 

OttaWa, (Prince -Bianchi's Niece) Miss FAUCTT. 

Ma rU Grazie, (the Brigand's Wife) Mrs W. BARR VMORE. 

Prince Bianchi, (Goferoor of Rome) MrYOUNGE, 

Albert, \ Stadeols of the French Academy 5 Mr H. WALLACK, 

Theodore,/ of Painiingi, J MrJ. YiNING, 

Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES. Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardlaal 8ecre<ary, Mr PENTON, Nicolo, Mr ¥rEMTER, 

Ales«uuidro Ma^isaroni (The Brifpand Chief) Mr WALLACK^ 

Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

8t»oleC4o, Mr BLAND, Uberio, Mr ROBINSON, 

Cadeui. Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HO WELL. 

OflBcer, MrCATHE,- Serrant, Mr HONNOR. 

On Samrday, The Barber of SeTiUe ; Deef as a Post ; and Maeniiicno. 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 



This Evening, the Opera of 

ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 

Diana Vernon, Miss PATON,— who will sinjr "There's a Tear," 
"A Highland Lad,*' " Here's a heakh Bonnie Seotlaad toTkee,'' 

and ** The Bine Bonnets over the Border.'* 

Mattie, Mrs T. HlLL, Hostess, Mrs COVENEY, 

Helen Macgte^or Campbell, Mrs. W. CUFFORO, 

Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr. THOMPSON, Owen, Mr. WILUAMS, 

Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. HORN, 

Raahleigh Osbaldistone, Mr. BRINDAL, Capt. lliornton Mr. COYBNEY, 

Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, Mr, MUDE, 

Allan, Mr. HEALY, Major Galbrailh, Mr HUCKEL, 

Balie Nicol Jarvie, Mr- W. FARREN, 

Sanders Wylie, Mr. W. JOHNSON. Andrew, Mr. M. BARNETT, 

Dougal, Mr. ROSS, Stanchetls, Mr. C. MORRIS, 

Sergeant, Mr. COOKE. 

After which, the Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 

Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sio^ 

" Tyrant soon I'll burst thy Chains," ** An old Man wou'd be wooing." 

The celebrated Scene from * The Maid of Judah,' '* Fortune's Frowns,'* 

And with Mr Horn, the Duet of " Ah ! Maiden fair.^ 

Marcellina. Mn COVENEV. 

Connt Almaviva, Mr HORN, Figaro, Mr J. ERBVE, 

Doctor Bartolo, Mr WILLIAMS, FioielJp, Mr COOKE, 

Basil, Mr HUCKEL, Argus, Mr BISHdP, 

Talbof , Mr V. WEBSTER. Officer, Mr C. MORRiS, 

Notitry, MrCOATES, Alguazil, MrLODGfi. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

WILLIAM THOMPSON. 



To-morrow, Guy Mannerin^ ; and Inkle and Yafieo. Beuig 1^ th^ 
Benefit of Miss Paton, and the last Night of the Season. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to #hfMB «U books ^ 
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J.Chappel, 98 Royal Ezchan|e ; A. Hats, 165 Reaent a^eet ; J« Fiutjm^ 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and NeWsmen. 
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TEMPERANCE DRUNK. 



** Lambeth Street. — A pale-faced little man, with his clothes 
bespattered with mud, was charged with holding forth to a mob of 
nifiged labourers at an unseasonable hour in the morning. The 
pouceroan stated that he found the defendant quite drunk, uttering 
an incoherent rhapsody, and expatiating on the advantages of 
sobriety. 

** I confess, said the defendant, looked exceedingly penitent, that 
seal overcame prudence, and my desire for the benefit of mankind 
uiged me to take more than moderation permitted. I am a member 
of a ' Temperance' club, and last night 1 had been listening to our 
usual lecture, when unawares I found I had exceeded by some 
glasses the modicum meted out to its members. The effect was such, 
that, perceiving a number of mechanics come out of a public house, 
I mounted the railings, and endeavoured to convince the deluded 
people of the danger of drinking to excess. My trouble was repaid 
with lai^hter, and my reward was handfiils of mud. 

•* The Magistrate fined the member of the * Temperance' club 5*. 
for bong d/ank." 

The mechanics did not pelt this didactic little gentleman because 
be lectured them, but because he was unseasonable. They would 
have listened to him on a proper occasion; they would have 
allowed the infirmity of his virtue a reasonable comfort; but a body 
of men issuing out of a public house, all of them perhaps sober, and 
finding themselves encountered by a drunken gentleman lecturing 
them upon the dangers of intemperance, naturally thought his lec- 
ture, like his liquor, a little too much. This theoretical personage 
Bust leave ctt his drinking entirely, or there is no chance for him. 
lie will be always repenting, and then sinning the more to comfort 
himself. 

A joke of this kind says nothing against the good of Temperance 
Societies. Some of the members are more likely to give occasion 
to it than any men, otherwise they would not have fled to the 
society fbr a refuge from their intemperance. The rest must keep 
a stricter eye upon the glasses " meted out." Temperance Socie- 
ties do great honour to the parties. They shew a conscience, and 
a desire for improvement. They call in the aid of one another's 
mrreiUance and opinion to help them to self-restraint. They have 
an eye to the general good. They are among the many signs of the 
tioies which shew the general zeal for self-knowledge and govem- 
ment. If the " little pale gentleman" find himself bantered ** be- 
jond reason,*' for undertaking to govern others when he could not 
gorem himself, let him refer to the numerous faces, pale and red, 
which are to be seen in a certain house on nights of important deli- 
beration, their e>'es winking with port and sherry, and their lips 
venturing to say nothing but ** Aye." Let him record the achieve- 
Bents of Mr Pitt over the bottle, and the greater achievement of 
his friend Mr Dundas, who out of one Speaker made two. Nay, if 
be be pressed very hard, let him, not irreverently, quote the exam- 
ple of the great Addison, who has left the world so many beautiful 
moral lectures, many of which are understood to have been written. 
in a state ^ot very difierent from that of the lecturer of the mecha- 
nics. And why were they so written? Because the illustrious 
author was tied and bound with the perplexities of the morals of 
tknae times; because in spite of his elegance and benevolence, he 
secretly entertained a poor opinion of himself and others; and 
because he saw no hopes for the deliverance of mankind from their 
absordities. The age has enabled ua to see difierently; and hence 
me can speak of the errors of a great man, for our comfort and not 
to 019 danger. His followers, whom he helped to become wiser 
tlian himself have taught us to see beyond him. 

Temperance Societies originated in America, where they have been 
of the most important benefit. We saw a report of one of them 
4fcfr'other day, which gave a statement of the good it had done, and 
llofib we are sorry we did not keep. Few men are aware how 
.Jipil^ good they might eflect, even by themselves ; and most men 
ito-aa little aware how much may be done in conjunction ; though 
^W^iMmsij porposes, it is a system they have never done without. 



There is this especial help to any good endeavour, in getting othem 
to endeavour with you. They form a sort of minor public opinion,— 
represent the sympathy of a man' s fellowcreatiires. And ^9 all 
human error has been maintained by a perversion of sympathy, that 
is to say, by mere custom and the desire to be tbocigfae well of, 
though in the teeth of what the individual considers abstractedly 
just and proper, so it is out of this identical sympathy, better 
instructed, that the salvation of mankind promises to come, custom 
being recognized for what it is, and wisdom and abcnrdity bo longer 
measured 
In the hi 
Masque pe 
personages 
fell down, 
revived ; bi 
Temperan< 
every day 
burly flust( 
with a tor 
both in oui 
landed pro 
Quarterly 
head, and took his vestry for the lords of the worlds 

* See an admirable corameDt in the Morning ChrauicU oX ysUerday, upon 
a new article iu Uie Quarter/if RemeWt ihe writer of which seemi resolved 
to grow *^ more and more ab&ufd every minute." 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTBRTAINIfiO EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 



AN ANALYSIS, WITH OCCASIONAL TRANSLATION, 
OF THE LUTEIN OF BOILEAU. (Conclusion.) 

CANTO IV, 

The silver voices of the hells in air 

Summoned the choristers to morning pra3r'r. 

When bath'd in fright, and staring round about. 

The Chanter, from a dream, woke roarinff out. 

Such cries he pushed, so woe-begooe, to dread. 

The servants all came pouring out of bed. 

Girot was first, active and stout Girot, 

Yet soft as nieces round a gouty toe ; 

Him children knew, and cakes evading search ; 

Meek serving-man at home, fierce Beadle in the church. 

" How now. Sir !" cried Girot, and widely stares ; 
" What rise before the light, and riss to pn^ra 1 
Ah ! sleep, sir, sleep ; let men of low degrees, 
Let vnlgaA' chanters earn their salaries/' 

The Chanter relates a terrible dream he has had, of a dragon 
with a desk for its head, mounted by the Dean, and threatening 
him with destruction. Tiie Beadle rallies him, and talks of indi- 
gestion and hypochondria. The old man gets angry, and calls for 
his clothes in order to go to church. 

Straight crowd they with his robes, frequent and full ; 

The shining tabby warms with secret wool : 

His cassock then he takes, and sadly loves 

Th' official glory of his violet gloves ; 

Last, he puts on, but not without a flinch. 

The rochet which the Dean got dipp'd an inch. 

A doctor's bonnet crowns his grizzled hairs, 

And forth, with train o*er arm, for church be fares. 

To haste his steps his verv years conspire. 

Too feeble to be firm, and soon he gains the choir. 

Oh thou, the Muse, that once on oozy banks 
Array'd the squeaking and the croaking ranks,* 
And ages after, in a Bucket's shape 
Brought Helen back to bear a second rape,t 

* The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
t The Socchia Rtpita« 
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.. Oivepme«i tong^ more xrMlj fierce to tell 
The nging tlwnghts, the mad, th* impossible, 
.¥fidi whiehfthe Chanter, mieaing his okl place. 
Beheld the Pulpit stare him in the face ! 
The Chanter stands at first, transfixed with sorrow, then bewails 
himself and resolves to ^ve np his office, then rouses, and prepares 
to assail the pulpit, when two of his adherents, a Chorister and a 
Bell-ripger, comes in, who advise more prudent measures. They 
reca and procure its warrant 

for I, and tells them accord- 

ing! itely; a proposal, from 

whi ent ; first, because it is 

not )t being yet daylight, it 

wov jp. The Chanter gets 



anjj 
spri 
inst 



ins friend the Beadle to 
d on Holy Thursdays 
it in noise, 
jury's dust, 
1 hear, must : 
late harsh creak 
's a shriek, 
und, 

self is found ; 
lore, 
he roar. 

menrise: ] 

reyea. 
ne the choir, 
# ifira; 

ire's no fish. 

Id. 

low they dined. 
The canons however do not get np. Bed gets the better of 
astooishraent Girot goes un to their doors, and calls out, ** Break- 
fast, gentlemen, breakfiistr' At this they rise. The Chanter, 
much to their cbaigrin, instead of breakfast, sets his case before 
them. After some discossion about consulting books and authori- 
ties, Evorard, a joUy canon; cuts the matter short by purposing to 
pull down theoTOodiag Pulpit at once. The Chanter secures the 
motion, by saying he has an ample if^'eune for them, which shidl 
last them after their exereise till dinner-time. 

Eager they rise. In every bosom bum 

Thoughts of swift vengeance, and of sweet return ; 

With nasty steps they throng into the church, 

Nor wants the foe a dilatory search. 

There, tiicre he stands, th* tnsulttng marvel stands. 

About hiy sbouldefs fdle storm othands : 

He sounds, ne creaks . his dusty wooden walls 

Give hon^/give there : he crushes in, he falls. 

So falls on Alps, by. many a stormy stroke 

Of puffins winds, a hvperborean oak : 

Or thus, fh midst of !ts owh traitoroiis piles 

Falls an old house. Loud rush the rattling tiles. 

CANTO V. 

Opens with a very new and lively hit at the laziness of the 
priesthood. 

Meantime Aurora, with a just dismay, 
. Saw the bold canons ris'n before the day ; 

And loi^ |)eru6'd, confounded more and more. 

The rosy looks she never saw before. 
The news^of what thty h&ve done is carried to the Dean, whom it 
throws into a fresh dotation. His partisans propose a violent 
re^aotipo, foui he thinks it better to have recourse to the haw ; whidi 
gives the poet dn opportunity of some fine satire. The law advises 
a process, which it says will be successful; and the Dean and bis 
fnenda return accordingly to institute it, making a violent gabbling 
by the 'Wiy.- 

Here ensues the famous Battie of the JBooks, the original of 
Swift's prose satire. Botleau is quite at home in it. It gives him 
an oppottnnity, as Warton observes, of indulging in his fiivourite 
pastinns of ridtciiHng bad authors. This perhaps is the liveliest and 
most inventive passage in all the Lutrin, and it may be fiiirlv pitted 
against the Battie of the Beaux and Ladies in the Rtwe of the Lock, 
beinguit onoe more satirical, probable, and full of life. If Pope's 
mock-heroic excels in delicacy and fancy (which we cannot but 
think it doos„ Out and out,) Boileau's may lay claim to a jollier 
and rohuster spirit of ridicule, and to a greater portion of what the 
French call movement. 

Meanwhile, the canons, far from all this noise, 

With rnpi 1 mouthflils urge the hungry joys. 

With flowinp: cups and irritating salt 

Their thirst by turns they lay and they exalt. 

Fen'cnt they reed, with palate and with eye ; 

Through all its caverns gapes a monstrous ven'son pie. 
To these Fame comes, and hastens to relate 

The law consulted and the threaten'd fate ; 

I7p starts the chief, and cries ** Consult we too !" 

With bile and claret strove his sudden hti^. 

Groans Evernrd from the board untimely torn. 

But far away aidbng the rest is borne. 




A short and secret pa.l«age knew the band ; ' 

Through this they ruffle, lind'todwi reach the stand. 
Where Barbin, bookseller of* eonal-^^ye, 
Sells good and bad to all Who choose 10 buy. ^ 

Proud up the platform mount the ^liAnt train' 
Making load way, when lo 1 so fitter otdain. 
As proud and loud, and close at hand are aeen, 
The fervid squadron, headed by the Dean. 
The chieft approaching, shew a turbid grace ; 
They measure with their eyes, they fUme, they filce ; 
And had they hoofs, had paw'd upoh the place. 

Thus two proud bulls, whom equal flames auiprise 
For some fair heifer with her Jono*s eyes. 
Forget their pasture, meet with horrid bows. 
And stooping, threaten with their stormy brows. 

But the siui Everard, elbow'd as he pass'd. 
No longer could endure his demi-fast. 
Plung'd in the shop, be seiaes on a book, 
A Cyrus* (luckv in the first he took) 
And aiming at the man (Boirude was he) 
Launch'd at his head the chaste enormity. ' 
Boirude evaded, graz'd in cheek alone. 
But Sidrac's stomach felt it with a groanw 
Punch'd by the dire Artamenes, he fell 
At the Dean's feet, and lay incapable. 
His troop believe him dead, and with a start 
Feel their own stomachs for the wounded part 
But rage and fisar alike now rouse their sail. 
And twenty champions on the murderer ftdi 
The canons, to support the shock, advance: 
On every side ferments the direful dance; 
Then Discord gives a roar, loud as when mep^ 
Two herds of rival graziers in a street. 
The bookseller was out, the troops rush in, 
Fast fly his quartos; his octavos j^in. 
On Everard most they fall as thick as hail. 
As when in spring the stony showers prevail. 
And beat the blossoms till the season faiL 
All arm them as they can : one gives a scotch 
^ With Love's Decree; another, with the Watch: 
This a French Tasso flings, a harmless wound. 
And that the only Jonas ever bound. 
The boy of Barbin vainly interferes. 
And thrusts amidst the frayliis generous ears : 
Within, without, the books ifly o'er and o'er, . ^ 

Seek the dipp'd heads, and thump the dusty floor, > 

And strew the wondering platform at the door., } 

Here, with Guarini, Terence lies; and there 

Jostles with Xenophon the fop La Serre. 

Oh what unheard-of books, wnat great unknowns. 

Quitted that day their dusty garrisons! 

You, Almerindc and Simander, mighty twins. 

Were there, tremendous in your ancient skins : 

And you, most hidden Caloandar, saw 

The light once more, drawn forth hy Gaillerbois. 

Doubtful of blood, each handles his bram-pan : 

On every chair there lies a clergyman. 

A critical Le Vayer hits Giraut 

Just where a reader yawns, and lays him low. 

Marin, who thought himself translator proof. 

On his right shoulder feels a dire Brebcuf; 

The weary pang pervades his arm ; he frowns. 

And damns the Lucan dear to country towns. 

Poor Dodillon, with senses rendered thick 

By a Pinchene in quarto, rises sick ; 

Then walks away. Him scorn'd in vain Garagne, 

Smitten in forehead by a Chaflemagne: 

O wonderful effect of sacred verse ! 

The warrior slumbers where he meant to curse. 

Great glory with a Clelia, Bloc obtain'd ; 

Ten tunes he threw it, and ten times regained. 
But nought, Fabri, \«'ithstood thy bulky Mars, 

Thou canon, nurs'd in till the church's wars. 

Big was Fabri, big bon'd, a large divine ; 

No water knew his elemental wine. 

By him both Gronde^nd Gonrme were overthrown. 

And tenor Gras, and Gros the bar}'-tone. 

And Gervis, bed except in easy parts. 

And Gigue, whose alto touched the ladies' hearts. 
At last the Singers, turning one and all, ^ 

Fly to regain the loop-holes of the Hall : 

So fly from a grey wolf, with sudden sweep, " 

The bleating terrors of a flock of sheep ; 

Or thus, o'erbome by the Pelidean powers. 

The Trojans turning sought their windy towers, 

Brontin beheld, and thus address'd Boirude: ^ 

Illustrious carrier of the sacred wood, ' 

•* Thou, who one step didst never yet give way. 

Huge as the burthen was, and hot the day; • 

Say shall we look on this inglorious scene, . ^ 

And bear a Canon conquering a Dean ? 

* The books mentioned in this battle are either ob89lete French, ruRiaoq^a 
r sorry "productions of tbe author's contemporaries. ' ^ - - v* ^ 
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And shall o^,c)»l<li7ea-A chiMpefi Ii^t^ k Mod, 

We ^tmq'd Jthe glory (rf the jRoohtt'a red ? . 

Ah, no ; disabled thoi^l^ I thu6 recline, 

A carcase ^Ul> and a Quiimut, are mine; 

Accept tbe.coyert of my bulk» and aim 

A blow roayiCIK>jwa tbee witb a David's fiune." 

He huid,-r-?apd tended him the gentle book ; 

With ardour in kd$ eyes the Sexton took. 

Then lurK*d»,theB aim'd* and right between the eyes 

Bit'tb0 greiHt athlete* t!o his diunb surprise. 

O feeble storm 1 O bullet» not of lead I 

The beok, iike butter, diupps against his head. 

With scorn the Canon chafed : *~ Now mark," said he. 

Ye secret eouple» base and cowardly. 

See if tlus arm consents against the foe 

To launch a book, that softens in the blow." 

He said, and on an old Inibrtiat seis'd. 
In distant ages, much by lawyers greaz'd, 
A huge black -letter mass, whose mighty hoards 
More mighty look'd bound in two ponderous boards. 
Half sides of old black parchment wooed the grasp, 
And from three nails there hung the remnant of a clasp. 
To heave it on its shelf, among the Ps, 
Would take three students of the common size 
llie Canon, nathless, raisM it to his head, ', 
And on the pair, now crouching and half dead, 
8ent with both hands the wooden thunder down : 
Groan the two warriors, clashing in the crown. 
And murder*d, and undone, with oak and nails. 
Forth from the platform roll, and seek the guttery vales. 

The victory, thus on the side of the Chanter, and apparently leaving 
no hope for the Dean, is turned in a most ingenious manner to the 
letter's side, by a manceuvre, which is the crowning of the poem, 
and which got the author much abuse fVom the " bad authors" on 
pietence of its irreligion. It was certainly a bold step on the part 
of his catholic fancy ; so were many others in the course of the 
poem ; enoujgli to mstke us wonder how a professed religionist, such 
ta he was, could think proper to venture upon them. But wit b 
loath to spare any good thing that comes into its head, and our 
courtier's friend the King was at that time not so superstitious as he 
was afterwards. 

Tbe benedictions given in Catholic countries by the priests are 
htished by them everywhere, upon those who choose to receive 
tbem. They are performed by stretching out the two fore-fingers of 
the right hand, and making a gesture as if putting them on 
the h^id. The exclusive privilege of the Dean to bestow this 
beaediction, was the original point in dispute between him and the 
Ohanter. The Dean however, when both were together, and a 
nmltitude assembled, had from prescription the greater influence, 
and accordingly he seizes the opportunity before us to have recourse 
to this sacred weapon, in order to beat down his conquerors. 

The Dean, astonish'd at a fall so dire. 
Utters a cry as when the punched expire. 
He curses in his heart all devilish broils, 
And making awful room, six steps recoils. 
Not long : — for now all eyes encountering his. 
To see how Deans endure calamities, 
Like a great chief he makes no further stand, 
But drawing from his cloak his good right hand, 
And stretching meek the sacred fingers twain, 
Goes blcviing all around him, might and main. 
He knows full well, not only that the foe 
Once smitten thus, can neither stand nor go. 
But that the public sense of their defeat 
Must leave him lord, in church as well as street. 
Tlie crowd already on his side he sees ; 
The cry is fierce, ** Profane ones, on your knees :'* 
The Chanter, who beheld the stroke from far. 
In vain seeks courage for a sacred war : 
His heart abandons him : he fields, he flies; 
His soldiers follow with bewilder'd eyes : 
All fly, all fear, but none escape the pain ; i/ 

The conq'ring fingers follow and detain. 
Everard alone, upon a book employed. 
Had hoped the sacred insult to avoid ; 
But the wise chief, keepSg a side-long eye. 
And feigning to the right to pass him by. 
Suddenly tum*d, and facing nim in van. 
Beyond redemption blessed th' unhappy man. 
The man, confounded with the mortal stroke. 
From bis long vision of rebellion woke, 
Fell on his knees in penitential wise. 
And gave decorum what he owed the skies. 

Homo trod the Dean victorious, and ordain'd 
The resurrection of the Desk regained ; 
While the vain Chapter with its fallen crest 
Slunk to ita several musings, hit and bleWd, 
Him last line, 

S*en retoument chez eux, ^perdm et bhtU, 

is very happy. Therejs a whole canto af^er this, which the critics 
hswe justly pronounced to be a mere excrescence upon the poem, 
wtd \tiAch we accordingly omit It was written to compliment a 



worthy magistrate, the author** fnend, and b of a moat inoonsis- 
tent gravity. Besides, the real action of the poeni ends las we 
have related it ; and so, reader^ with our beoedkooo upon ybu for 

listening so long, adieu. 

Fh>m Gretr/s Memoirs, (Unirtmilated,) 
ANECDOTE OF ROUSSEAU. 
Rousseau had the appearance c 
I aaw him. his eyes were live] 
with a thick stick, and always 1 
neither very tall, nor short : hi 
sought a heart that would ansm 
own, and died, I believe, withe 
to be loved rather than admire 
often visited ; — she lived in th 
Platriere (now called Rue Jeaft 
^id to me, "There is a good 
pays me a visit, when he hears i 
(She was intended for a singer ] 
his name ?" said I. "I do nc 
** he told me he wouVl give i 
laughed, and asked him if he w 
sometimes a composer, too." 
about. She replied, that he lo 
very little. " And you V* said 
and leave him in his comer. T 
not pronounce certain words w 
I had a good scene with him on 
it was. "Do you know this 
" Well, he was sitting one day 
go out, — and put on some rouge 
that,' said he. Oh no, said J| 
• At your age,* returned he, • 

scarcely recognise you ?' One ought to wear rouge at any age, said 
I ; if one is pale. You ought to wear it. 'IT Yea you i-***and I 
ran and put some on his face, in spite of lum^ At laat^ heeseaped^ 
and ran out of the room, and I thought he wojuJd have killed Idnt- 
self with laughing." — Rousseau liked to be treated in tlva manner. 
He had an ample portion of aelf-love, but the grota flatteriea which 
were so often lavished upon him, disgusted him { and hewathappy 
to be forced from his graver reflection*, and to indulge in a hearty 
laugh. The young girl, of whom I have been speaking, was not 
aware how great an honour was so frequently conferred upon her ; 
an honour ^irhich many great ladies would Imve envied her \ and 
she changed her lodg^ing without even taking leave of her iUustrioua 
neighbour. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omikibtti rebtis, et qalbvtdatti a1llf.->i>Ly SatiMIi. 
or all torts of thliii|ft/-Aiid smm octitfv. 

Pouts Siamese. — Madame de Sdgnelay reproacbiiig the 
Samese with having a plurality of wives, the Ambassador 
replied, '' Madame, if we could find at ^iam wives as handsome as 
yourself, we should have but one;; but as that cannot be, we must 
console ourselves by changing them occasionally." 

PoLVANDRiA EiNAGTNiA. — At Lau2erota, (one of the Canary 
Islands) a singular custom formerly prevailed, of which we find no ex- 
ample, except among the people at Thibet. A woman had several hus- 
bands who alternately enjoyed the prerogative due to the head of the 
family. A husband was considered as such, only during b lunar 
revolution. Whilst his rights were exercised by others, he 
remained classed among the houaehold domestios^'r^i/MNMtilft 
Personal Narmthe, 

Interesting Asthma — The laults of a fiivourite singer became 
feshionable. When I first arrived in Paris, it was the&tuonfor the 
ladies to lisp in singing. It was essential. I will relate « singular 
fkct, of which 1 was myself a witness. It is not, I believe, geBeffally 
reckoned agreeable to cough in singing; yet when I was at Kome, I 
heard there a singer, named Nicolini, who beings I suppose^ 66«^e- 
what short-breathed, whenever he required breath, cut short the 
note, and supplied it with a little dry cough. ^ This must have 
been horrible !*' say you:— Oh no, it was harmony; — for all the 
Roman ladies imitated him. Happily this fatiguing fasliion was of 
no long duration, or we should soon have teen a j^P^^ o^ asth- 
matic beauties. Here is one of the airs wliich nicolini suqg so 
delightfully : — 

Rondinella (hem) a cui rapita (hem) a cui^iapita (henO 

Fu la dolce sua compagna (hem) 

Fu la dolce sua compagna (hein), — Gretrjfs Memoirs 

The Tame Swan not the Poetical SwAN.-^The /eme swan 
is at times entremeXy fierce: — the strength of its wing is well known; 
it is said to have power to break a man's lee with one stroke, A 
female, while in the act of sitting, observing a 1ox*8wimming toward 
her from the opposite shore, instantly darted into the w^ter, and 
having kept him at bay for a considerable time by fla|)ping him with 
her wings, at last succeeded in drowning him; and in the sight of 
several persons, returned to her nest in triumph. This occurred at 
Pensy in Bucks." This is a different bird from the poetical swan, 
that dies to its own music ; that, like the ostrich, is an object of chase ; 
runs as fast as a fleet horse; ji^nd with a brisk wind, fliQS at the rate 
of a hundred miles an hoMv.^^ohnson*s Shooter's Annuai Ppife^U 
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; THE PLAY-GOER. 

Wr THE ORIGINAL TBEATRIC^L.CHITiC IM THE EXAMINER. 



THEATRE ROYAL, OOVENT-GARDEN. 



Drurv Lane. 
Going here Jast Dight to see the little piece called, the Bath Road, 
we found a house overflowing at all points, — attracted, we presume, 
by the two ladies performing on the same night, Miss Chbster in 
tne comedy, and Mrs Watlett in the comedy petite. It was like 
a great hive, crammed and hot inside, and busy in all the outskirts. 
Entering towards the end of the Ballet, we saw a fair dancer on 
the sti^, in fine saltatory condition, making presents of her legs at 
ft great rate to the side boxes, and acting the pair of compasses to 
a degree of latitude, which we have rarely witnessed. We do not 
mean latitude in a moral, but a physical sense. Such an extent of 
Acuity we could hardly have imagined, unless the CokMsus of 
Rhodes bad had a daughter, and she had token to dancine. She 
teemed very clever, and what we saw of the rest of the ballet was 
i e regretted we had not seen it 

( 

B have little to sayjof it. It is 

), founited on matrimoliy and 

i ell ; and it is pleasantly enough 

)ut the conclusion is too hurried. 

led Intrigue^ — a name probably 

I plot, though not of a new kind, 

! r, just married, and a little 

as two gentlemen come into 
mer master of his, a gallant 
Bi friend of the captain's, equally 
5or of morality (Mr Hooper/) 
It sight of the innkeeper's wife 
admiration of her beauty, and 
;r of the bridegroom, who being 

_- J J, professes to know her only 

as a married acquaintance. They make him accordingly a party to, 
llieir designs, so that in consequence of his little lie, he finds 
himself engaged to forward the views of two guests upon 
hia wife. However they pay him well. They lay a wager of nfty 

fjineas, that one of them wiH be first in carrying ofi^ the lady, and 
Om is made holder of the stakes. The bride very fairly plays off her 
husband's jealousy upon him a little, but enters into a plot with 
him, and the gallants are disappointed. Each is allowed an inter- 
view, Tom being present; and the excellent acting of Harley, 
with the expression of his countenance between the merry and the 
chop.fallen, renders it highly anmsing. The last scene consists of 
the nusband, disguised lixe his wife, meeting the two gentlemen in 
the dark, for the purpose of being carried off. They at first contest 
who shall take her, then agree to carry her off together, and at this 
juncture in comes the real bride with lights, and Tom emerges from 
his womanhood. 

Mr Balls has vivacil;y, and takes pains. He does not let a jest 
go for want of dwelling upon it. But his outline is hard, and he 
ddes not give yOu a sense of real geniality. Mr Hooper, whom 
ive do not remember seeing before, looked very black and moral 
indeed, both in coat and face, and had a hard heavy voice to 
ndaich. Mrs Waylett had little to do but to look pretty, which 
she did; and plump also, which was very right of her. h was in 
ketoing with her part. We have not seen a prettier or more 
likely bride of a young innkieeper a long while. The duet between 
her and Barley, When a lUtle Farm we keep, did not succeed so 
weU on her side as on his. Something seemed to have daunted 
her. She is a pleasing, unafiected singer, however, of the minor 
ciaae. 

Win nobody wear a poppy-coloured petticoat at this house, as 
Miss Nelson does at the other ? It is a comfort to our colour- 
loving eyes, and ought to be cultivated. The climate wants it 



This Eveninff, the Tragedy of 

VENICE PRESERVED. 

Belvidera, Miss EANNY KEMBLE. 

Dnke of Venice, Mr BAKER, 

Priuli, MrEGERTON, Bedamar, MrDIDDEAR, 

. Jaffier, Mr WARDE, 

Pierre, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Renault, Mr EVANS, Elliot, Mr HORREBOW, 

Mezzana, Mr SUTTON, CapUia of the Guard, MrMEARS, 

Spioosa, Mrlrwin^ Theodore, Mr J. Cooper, Durand, Mr Grant. 

Previous to the Tragedy, Beethoven's Overture to '' Egmont." 
To coDclad« wiih ihe Nautical Drama, called 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN; 

Or, "ALL IN THE DOWNS!" 

The Overture and the whoW of the Music, from Dibdia'a SoQga, 
adapted by Blew«tt. 

■ Black-Eyed SuHan, Mim H. CAWSE^ 

Dolly MayHoMcr, Mm J. HUGHES. 



Ca|it. Crotttfee, MrDIDDEAR, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, 
GuAtbrain, 



Raker, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Dog/crass, MrBLANCHARD, . 

JarobTwifr, MrTURNOUR, . 
Mr MEADOWS. 
WiUiaiD, (with an introduced Soog) Mr T. P. COOKB, 
I BluePettfr, Mr HUNT, who will dtnif '' BiackEyed SvMa^" 

I Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 

Lieatenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2»<i Lleufenani, Mr IRWIN, 

I Plonghshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEAK8. 



Hyp8RB0LBs.-^A1I the rhetoricians speak of the hyperlmle, and 
if Aristotle is to be believed, it is a figure of speech suited only to a 
pefson enraged, or to children who exaggerate everything. 1 sup- 
pose, according to this maxim, that the man who said that his 
estate was no larger than a laconic epistle, must be set down either 
as 8 child or a very irascible personage. I remember an acquaint- 
ance of M. de Calprenede (the author of Cleopatra) remarking to 
M.de Sercy, the bookseller, who showed him that romance, " This 
aiilhor boasts of having a hffge mansion and an extensive forest : I 
assure you, on my honour, that he has not wood enough to make 
a tooth-^iw, and that a tortoise might make the tour of his house 
in a quarter of an hour." — Chevreau, 

Bix>ox>-8ouNi>9.-^To try whether a young blood*hound was well 
iD8triicted,*a nobieaaan caused one of his servants to walk to a town 
four miles off, and then to a market-town three miles from thence. 
The dog without seeing the man he was to pursue, followed him by 
1^6 scent to the above-mentioned places, notwithstanding the mul- 
titude of people going the same road, and of travellers that had 
ocqiflion to cross it. When the hound came to the market-town, 
lie passed through the streets without noticing any people there, till 
be^ot to the house which contained the object of his pursuit, and 
Aere found him in an upper room. — There was once a law in Scot- 
land, that whoever denied entrance to one of these dogs in search 
of stolen goods, should be deemed an acceesory. — Prom a work on 



To-morrow, TheDoeami; and Black-Eyed Susan. 



THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 



For the Benefit of MISS PATON, and the Last Nipht of the Season. 
This Evening, the Opera of 

GUY M A N N E R 1 N G, 

Lucy Bertram. Miss PATON, who will sing ** Oh, ie<t thee, Babe,*' 
" Macgiegor's Gathoriup/' and *' Of a' ihe airls the wind caa blpw/' 

Julia Maunering, Miss TURPIN, Flora, Mrn T. HILL, 

Mrs M'Candlish, Mrs TAYLEURE, Gipsy Girl, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

Meg Merriles, Mri W . CUFFORD. 

Henry Bertram, Mr HORN, who will introdoee 

" Thedark hair'd Girl," and « March to the Battle Fiakl." • 

Colonel Mannering, Mr BRINDAL, 

DandieDinmont, Mr WEBSTER, Domihie Sampson, MrW.FARRExV, 

Dirk Hafleraick, Mr THOMPSON, 

Gilbert Glossin, MrHUCKEL, Bailie Mucklcthrift, Mr WILLIAMS, 

Gabriel, Mr C MORRIS, Sebastian, MrCOVENBY, 

Seijeant M'Craw, Mr COOKE, Farmer Harrow, Mr HEALY, 

•Jack Jabos, Mr COATES, Franco, Master REED. 

In the Course of the Evening, Master W, REED, will perform ;for Uia L^ 
time in London) a Grand Solo on the Violencello. 

The celebrated Finale to "CINDERELLA," and the National Anthem of 
" God save the King-" 

To conciode with 



INKLE AN^.YARICO. 

Yarico, Miss PATON, who will sin^r " When the chase of diy is done,*' 

and "Should he Upbraid." 

Narcissa, Mrs NEWCOMBE. Pally, Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Wowski, Mrs f. HILL. 

Sir Chri'=topher Cnrry, Mr W. FARREN, 

Medium, Mr WILLIAMS,' Trt.dffc, xMr WEBSTER, 

Inkle, MrVLNING, 

Captain Campley, Mr HUCKEL, Mate, Mr C. MORRIS, 

Sailor, Mr Cooke; Planters, Messrs W. Johnson, Bishop, and Lodge. 



Pabltsbed by J. Onwbyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to wh^uBf^allbo^lis, 
parcels, arid communications for fheE<liJor, arc to be aJclressed) ; sold kky 
J.CrtAFPBi., 98 Royal Exchanore ; A. Hats, l(^ Rejfent gtraet r^J:'Fkt%; 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and I^ewsfn«Oi m • . 
C. aud W. lls¥N<ifc. PrlDttis, Broad street, Golden squra. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1830, 



LORDS AND LOAVES. 



A f AiK correspoiMlent sends us the following remarks op the origin 
of the title of Lord : — 

•' ! must differ a little from yon, Mr Tatler, on the etymolog)r of 
tks word Lord ; I incline to the belief that hUrford which I tliink 
is ^ Anglo 8azoa word, signifies high birth ; the word hlafy loa/\ 
Uim(9 to dough tiiat has been raised, leavened. The word iafw/, 
Odly, l«dy,) simply high; elevated; because, taking rank from her 
hosUilid', c^ is not nectssaiily hlffh bom. If you will take the 
tvMle to ooasnlt Home Tooke^ I think yo« wiH ije of my, or rather 
i^tts opinion. To create a Lord, or make a man high bom, is rather 
lB«ro sdbsiird even than to call him a giver of loaves, is it not?" 

Oar correspondpilt has expr^ed hera^ so properly on this Mb^* 
jact, thai bi^Qg inclined at aU times to entertaki the same opinion 
vkfa an agreeable woman befisre she has spokea, how much more 
wmt w^ be, afterwards^ 'We. have not looked into Home 
Tooke, nor shall we. We prefer bemg convineed by these fairest 
of aides. £tymolo|^, we allow, is a pleasant as well as profitable 
study; nay« it is a Aiost important one. They who are deep in the 
mening of words, are not likely to be deoeh*ed in things ; — an 
axiom, of which Home Tooke is an instance. But besidfs being 
well able to ioiagiive tliat our correspondent is in the right, we are 
v3ling to leave this matter to be sifted by our readers, and shall 
be glad to hear ftirtHer of it, should they find anything rtew. 

Meantime the letter of our fair fnend supplies another instance 
of Ibe troth of what we said in a former article on the subject; 
namely^ that in every fresh point that is started about titles, you 
start an abrardily. If hlaford signifies high bora, it is still more 
ridie«Qou9, as she observes^ to make a man high bom, than to 
make hiin a loaf-giver. The means of loaf>giving may be confer- 
red on him, (jmHoifish'^mng; though it generally happens that the 
loaves and fialies are retained by the way) but how a King can take 
a mail out uf the ranks, oid confer on him anotlier father and mo- 
tber» is a puzale for aristocratieal philosophers. There is something 
like it done in China. A man there, if he does service to the court, 
sometimes has his dead ancestors ennobled: so that you maybe 
vmtA to the peerage two hundred years after you are dead; or by 
doing aoniatlfing handsome next Fiiday, confer a title on a black- 
waaXh who died in the year 900. This is a sentimental freak, and 
ham an aspiration in it; but it is another proof of the absurdities 
oooneeted with titles. 

But if7or«/does not mean haferd, or loaf-giver, is there not still 
a connexion between the title and llie word loaf ? Do not hlq/brd^ 
a knrd, and hhf, a loaf, come firom the same root ? And does not 
the one mean a raised man, as the other does a raised piece of 
doi^Ch ? If 80, we have another absurd image presented to the 
£uicy, in the sympathy between peers and paste ; — with thb differ- 
ence, — that the dough is actually Taised ; there is something to 
tbmw for it ; but how is the man raised I In what respect is he 
fitesjaOy Mgher tlian before ? Is his ability raised ? Is his mind } 
la his generosity? , Louis XV was a cook as well as a King: he 
comld vaiee the erut of a pasty ; he could also raise noblemen. But 
in making the pasty, the Royal hands liad something to shew f^ 
it : tlie cTttst was unquestionably raised : there it was, a visible 
inetaiice of the exalting turn of his Majest}r's faculties : the cour- 
tiers devoured it with tears of gratitude in their eyes, and declared 
thaft i»oiiralget^ ''eat so short.^ This of course delighted the 
Kif^^'and^ttOumade the most enraptured of the eaters a lord; he 
raised liinD, as he had railed the cnitt ; bat howl Where was the 



proof of it \ The man was indeed suddenly called one of the 
htmte mdkue,-^ high noWcman : lie was the most ignoble of the 
eaters before, the meanest of the table ; but suddenly he is noble ; 
he is a man of high distinction : you may think him a poor mise- 
rable dog, but you are mistaken ; you may say yoa see xm differ- 
ence in liiip,— that bi» stature ia jmi» wjist U was, that his couofti* 
nance is as sordid as ever, Uaahoul^ers as mean, hie stoop as cHsg- 
ing, his langiMge as low and vulgar, liis nature as base* %atali 
this does not signify : he is now a great, a high man, elevated la 
every particle of him: his cruet is raised. But how? We«w 
that the bread is raised ; it has become a different thmg; tlierefpre 
we call it by a difierent name. But how is the man raised? How 
is he in any respect diflFerent from what he was before? and thet^ 
fore why should his appellation be different ? 
A word more on this subject tomorrow. 



THE READER: 

eONSlSTIKO OF BKTBRTAINIKG EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISS 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 



Mudcttl,Memom of the General State of Music in England from 

1784, /o 1830. With Numarom J^edotet, SfC. By fF, T.Park^, 

Forty Years Principal Obmt to the Theatre Royal, Cooma Garden. 

Two vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

Wb merely notice this book at present, to say that it promises a 

good deal of entertainment, and that we shall take more notice of 

it on Monday. Meanwhile we give the following extract i^ 

" A Clencher. — Parson Bate was a man of agreeable conversar 
tion, possessed a great portion of pride, and displayed such i»* 
daunted courage, as proved that he was more calculated to wield 
the sword than the crosier. The Reverend Gentleman being pro* 
duced as a witness on a trial in the Court of King's Bench, the folr 
lowing dialogue took place between him and a counsellor who exa» 
mined him :— Counsellor : 'What is your name P'—Witncss: 
• Bate.'— C. : * Arn't you called the fighting parson ?'— W, : • Per- ■ 
haps I am.'— C. : * Perhaps won't do, Sir— 1 ask you if you are 
not called the fighting parson ?'— W. : ' I told you so before; but 
if you doubt me, and will walk out of Court ^clenching bis fist), I 
will give it you under my hand.' Thb was sufficient for the Coun- 
sellor, who put no fiirther questions to his reverence/' 



mihelm Meister'i ApprenticesMp. A Novel, from the Genmrn of 

Goethe. 3 vols. 8vo. Whittaker. 
We have such an admiration of this book, and have taken and do 
take so much delight in reading it, that we would fain have our 
readers partake of the pleasure. It was published six years ago ; 
is weU translated; and will assuredly give the reader great 
instruction, ae well as entertainment, unless he has gone through 
all the recesses of wisdom, like the illustrious author ; and yet we 
believe, the publication of it in this country did not make such an 
impression at the time, as was expected by its admirers. The rea* 
son was, doubtless, that it is in some respects a book to be studied 
as well as r«ad ; that it has an aur, especially towards die latter 
part, of being visionary ; and that the ordinary readers of novels, 
who were the first to send for it, did not find it so mere a novel as 
they looked for, and so gave it an iU name. We entreat the intel- 
ligent reader to peruse it,— to read one half for entertainment, and 
the other for knowledge. If he goes through it with attention, it 
will be haid if he does not find some entertainment in the least 
entertaining part. We are sure he. will find knowledge ih the 
other. The book is the production of the finest intellect of this age, 
the man of the greatest umversality in the greatest sense of the 
term, one who understands and appreciates all tastes, and feds with 
all sympathies: and it was written to unite contempbtion with 
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ac!lion« ttiA keep the wortd moving towards improvenient,*-trying 
to Bee what they can do. If others draw a difl^rent condorfon 
from it, and think it was written purely to reconcile men to ^ing« 
aa they are, and to shew that action, or the employment of the 
faculties for its own sake, is all that can he looked for in this 
world, we shall not quarrel with them. We think it inculcates a 
different, though not a hostile opinion ; and at all events, the 
effect upon ourselves is different ; and in the present state of the 
world, action hy leading to action is sure to turn into new endea- 
vour, and so we shall get what we can. At all events, there is a 
great deal of wisdom, and most kindly wisdom, in the hook (as 
the readeripay have ^een already in Uie extracts we have, from 
time to time^, made f)rom the author in our Chat and Mis- 
cellanies) : — sorrow is consoled in it, regret is re-assured, despon- 
dency is re-animated y the greatest detection of error is mixed with 
the most charitahle allowances, and every one is encouraged to set 
forward on the road of generous activity. There is also more than 
one stovy in it, of a most touching nature; and lovers of the 
theatre ought to he especially fond of it, there is so much said, and 
sohemUifoUy* ou 4he loljeetof the stage. 

, We sh^ljl hq$in hy Uying hefore our readers its very lively and 
interesting exordium, , together with one or two paragraphs con- 
nected with it ; and shall from time to time continue an extract or 
so, if we find that they are not unwilling to have it. Wilhelm 
Meister in an enthusiastic young man of a good heart, who is just 
beginning' the wditld, and he has fallen in love with a young 
actress, who j^ ihefint time finds she is in lovo herself. 

" ,The play was late in hreaking up: old Barbara went more than 
once to the window, and listened for the sound of carriages. She 
was waiting for Mariana, her pretty mistress, who had that night, 
in the afte^fitece, been acting the part of 'a young officer, to the no 
small delight of the public. Barbara's impatience was greater than 
it used to be, when she had nothing but a frugal supper to present : 
on this occasion, Mariana was to be surprised \vith a packet, which 
Norberg, a yoimg and, wealthy merohant, had sent by the post, to 
show that in absence he still thought of his love. 

*' As an old servant, as confidant, counsellor, manager, and 
housekeeper, Barbara assumed the privilege of opening seals ; and 
this evening she had been the less able to restrain her curiosity, as 
the favour of the open-handed gallant was mo|*e a matter of anxiety 
with herself than with her mistress. On breaking up the packet, 
she had found, with unfeigned satisfaction, that it held a piece of 
fine muslin and some ribbons of the newest fashion for Mariana ; 
with a quantity of calico, two or three neckerchiefs, and a mode- 
rate roulean of money for hei'self. Her esteem for the absent 
Norberg %vas <^ coarse unbounded : she meditated onl^ how she 
might &st present him to the mind of Mariana, best bring to her 

i what he had a right to 

Si. 

If unrolled, to set it off by 
ent on the small table ; the 
itter of her gift ; all was in 
*iana'8 step on the stair, and 

*«^ .^ -. _-. „_ her disappointment, when 

the little female officer, without deigning to regard her cares, she 
rushed past her with unusual speed and agitation ; threw her hat 
and sword upon the table, and walked hastily up and down, bes- 
towing not a look on the fights or any portion of the apparatus ! 

♦• ' VMiat ails thee, n>y darling ?' exclaiihed the astonished Bar- 
bara; 'for Heaven's sake, what is the matter? Look here, my 
pretty child ! See what a present ! And who could have sent it 
. but thy kindest of friends ? Norberg has given thee the muslin to 
make a night*govn of: he will soon be here himself; he seems to 
be fonder and more generous than ever.' 

" Barbara went to the table, that she might exhibit the memo- 
rials with which Norberg had likewise honoured her, when Mari- 
ana, turning away from the presents, exclaimed with vehemence, 
'OflFLOff"! Not a word of all this to-night ! 1 have yielded to 
thee ; thou has willed it ; be it so ! When Norberg comes, I am 
his, am thine, am any one's ; make of me what tliou pleasest : but 
till tlien I wiU be my own ; and, if thou hadst a thousand tonnes, 
thou shoiildst never talk me from my purpose. All, all that ts my 
own I will give up to him who loves me ; whom 1 love. No sour 
faces I I will abandon myself to this affiection, as if it were to last 
for ever.* 

" The old damsel had abundance of objections and serious . con- 
sideratipns to allege f in the progress of the dialogue, she was grow- 
ing bitter and keen, when Maiiana sprang at her, and seized her 
by the breast, llie old damsel laughed aloud. * I must have a 
care,' she cried, * that you don't get into pantaloons again, if I 
mean to be sure of my life. Come, doff" you ! The girl will beg 
my pardon for the foolish things the boy is doing to me. Off" with 
the frock ! Off with them all ! The dress beseems you not ; it is 
dangerous for you, 1 observe; the epaulets make you too bold.' 

" Thus speaking, she had laid hands upon her mistress: Mari- 
ana pushed her on*, exclaiming, ' Not so fast ! I expect a visit to 
nigfht.' 

^* * Visit !' rejoined Barbara; • you siurely do not look for Meis* 



ter," the young,* sofi-hearted, callow merchant's son ?* * Just fdr - 
him,' replied Mariana. 

'• ' Generosity appears to be growing vbut mlfng paisiofn;* isaid 
the old woman with a grin; 'you connejct' yourself "w^tli tnindrt 
and moneyless people,' as if they were the choseiji off thi eaxHr: 
Doubtless it is charming to he worshipped as a "benefactress.* 

"'Jeer as thou pleasest. / love htm ! I love kim] M[?lh wh*t • 
rapture do I now, for the first time, speak the word I 'T/tifi ii the 
pamon which I have mimicked so often , when t kneiv not tchai it 
meant. Yes ! I will throw myself about his neck ; I wiH cfetfrp 
him as if I could hold'him for ever. I wfll shew him all my love ; 
I will enjoy all his in its whole extent.* 

*• 'Moderate yourself,' said the old dame coolly ;. 'moderate 
yourself; A single word will interrupt your rapture : Norberg is 
coming I Coming in a fortnight ! Here is the letter that arrived 
with the packet.' 

** * iVna, though the morrow were to rob me of my friend, I 
ttrould conceal it from myself and hjm. A fortnight! An age? 
Within a fortnight what may not happen, what may not alter !' 

*• Here Wilhelm entered. We need not say how fast she flew to 
meet him ; with what rapture he clasped the red uniform, and 

Sressed the beautiful wearer of it to his bosom. It is not for us to ' 
escribe tlie blessedness of two lovers. Old Barbara' went grum- 
bling away ; we shall retire with her, and leave the happy two 
alone." 

*' Thus Wilhelm passed his nights in the enjoyment of confiding 
love ; his days in the expectation of new happy hours. When 
desire and hope had first attracted him to Mariana, he already felt^ 
as if inspired with new life ; felt as if he were beginning to be i^o- 
ther man: he was now united to her; the contentment df'h!^ 
wishes had become a delicious habitude, ffis heart strove to enhi^ 
ble the object of his passion ; his spirit to exalt with it the vonog- 
creature whom he loved. Tn the shortest abaenfce, thoughts of: 
her arose within him. If she had once been necessary to him, she 
was now grown indispensable, now that he was b({nnd to hei' bv 
all the ties of nature. His pure soul felt that she was the half, 
more than the half of himself. He was grateful and devoted with- 
out limit. 

" Mariana, too, succeeded in deceiving herself for a season ; 
she shared with him the feeling of his livehest blessedness; Alas ! 
if the cold hand of self-reproach had not often come across her 
heart ! She was not secure from it even in Wilhelm's bosom, even 
under the wings of his love. And when she was again left alone, 
again left to sink from the clouds, to which passion had exalted her, 
into the consciousness of her real condition^ then she was indeed 
to be pitied. So long as she had lived among degrading perplexi- 
ties, disguising from lierselfher real situation, or rather never think- 
ing of it, frivolity had helped her through ; the incidents she waii 
exposed to had come upon her each by itself; satisfaction and vex- 
ation had cancelled one another ; humiliation had been compen- 
sated by vanity ; want by frequent, though momentary superfluity ; ' 
she could plead necessity and custom as a law or an excuse ; and 
hitherto all painful emotions from hour to hour, and from day to 
day, had by these means been shaken off. But now, for some 
instants, the poor girl had felt herself transported to a better * 
world ; aloft as it were, m the midst of light and joy, she had 
looked down upon the abject desert of her life, had felt what a mise- 
rahle creature is the woman, who inspiring dt^slre, does not also inspire ' 
reverence a)id love ; she regretted and repented, but found herself 
outwardly or inwardly no better for regret. She had nothing 
which she could accomplish or resolve upon. Looking into her- 
self and searching, all was waste and void within Iier sonl ; her 
heart had no place of strength or refuge. But the more sorrowfol 
her state was, the more vehemently did her feehngs cling to the 
man whom she loved ; her passion for him even waxed stronger 
daily, as the danger of losing him came daUy nearer." 



Extracts from tkff History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, l^ol. IL 
DISCOVERY OF THE RUSSIANS. 

Tlie Csar Peter drew up with his own hand, a few days ' 
before his death, the instruction for a voyage, tlie object of 
which was to ascertain whether Asia was se[)araled from America 
by a strait #♦•••••♦• • • ♦•^ 
On the i4th July, 1728, tlie escpedition sailed from, tlie river of 
Kamtschatka. In about three weeks they reached the latitude 
64d. 30m, where eight men came rowing towards th^ vessel in a 
leather boat, and demanded of the Russians whence they canoe, 
and what was their object. One of Uiem swam to ths ahip upon * 
seal-skins filled with wind, lliey said that they were Tshuktzki, 
and were conversed withhy means of a Koijak interpreter. They 
pointed out a small island to the north, which the iltt'ttiaitia aftfr^ 
wards named the Me of St Lawrence, Behring (the coiqm^^WOl? 
the expedition) did not proceed beyond latitude 67deg. ISmin. 
because, as- no land was discernible to the north or ea^t, tie con- 
ceived that he had ascertained the separstion of Asia^ and Amerioa,' 
which was the sole object of his niliiaioa. He .had in reality 
advanced about a dtgree and a quarter beyond the most eastern 
point of Asia, and, without knowing it, had sailed through the ' 
strait which separates the old and the new workL* • Posterity' taas- 
since equitably imposed upon it the name of Belmng's 3tr^ 
,The same navigators imderstook a second. 

An extraordinary accident gave a fre^h ioiptib^ to the geogra- 
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pIpkaL qprdour of tha Bussuan government. A Japanese vessel, 
yen \nt\8iUts, cotton, rice, ana pepper, was forced by stress of 
T^e^tr Jto 8k ^stance from the laud ; and after being tossed for 
some laopV^a, . U w 8aid> was wrecked on the exterior or eastern 
coast of Kanii^chatka: Tbe crew got to land, and saved the most 
Yilaable . pact <)f. tUe cargo. The Cossacks, stationed near the 
pbc&r wmrpaine to tne ^vreck; but their expectations not being 
^s&ed with the presents they received, they fell upon the Japa- 
nese^ aud murdered them all bat two— an old man and a boy eleven 
years old. The Cossack officer was afterwards punished for this 
dime ; and the two surviving Japanese arrived in Petersburgh in 
1732. This affair drew the attention of the government towards 
Juan^ an intercourse with which country had long been coveted 
\n the Russians ; but now it occurred to them, for the first time, 
that it would l^ advisable to ascertcun the relative geographical 
position of the two countries. 

In 1739, captain Martin Spangberg, who had accompanied Beh- 
nog, in his voyage to the north, and lieutenant William Walton, 
sailed on an expedition, the chief purpose of which was to ascertain 
tbe exact situation of Japan with respect to Siberia. On leaving 
theKuriH Islands, they were separated by tempestuous weather. 
Spangberg arrived at the coast of Japan, in latitude 38deg. 41min. 
NTureat numbers of Japanese vessels were seen sailing along the 
coast ; the country seemed well cultivated, and crowded with vil- 
lages. The Russians were afraid to go on shore, aud continued to 
keep iipder sail. On one day seventy-nine fishing-boats were 
a^unted near Spangberg*s vessel. It was remarked that, instead of 
iron, the Japanese use brass and copper in building their boats. 
There came at length to the Russian vessel a laree boat, in which, 
besides the rowers, were four men in embroidered habits, who 
appeared like men of distinction. Tliey were invited into the cabin, 
ano^ entering it bowed Jow, with their hands over their heads, 
aad remained in that position ^ill the captain desired them to rise. 
Agbbeandaea chart were presented to them, and they readily 
pointed to their own country, which they call Niphon Spangberg 
believed that te had fulfilleu tbe object of his voyage, and accord- 
B^y set sail to return'. In latitude 43deg. 50m!n. he arrived at a 
great island, near which he anchored. 'Hie inhabitants wore lea- 
tbem boot^y like those of the Kamtschadales and Kuril! islanders. 
They spoke the same language as the latter, but differed from them 
in having long hair all over their bodies. On seeing a cock on 
board« they fSl on their knees as if to worship it. 

Walton reached the coast of Japan in lat. 38deg. 17rain. By fol- 

tewing a fleet of fishing-boats, he was conducted to a port in front 

of a large town or city. A Japanese vessel approached the ship, 

and wiui great civility, by signs, invited the Russians to land. A 

boat was sent, accordingly, with two empty water-casks, and some' 

articles to bestow as presents. Tlie shore was lined with Japanese, 

who crowded to view the strangers ; and the moment the boat 

arrived they kindly offered their services to fill the casks with fresh 

water. The to^vn seemed to contain about 1500 houses, some of 

stone, others of wood, and extended nearly two miles along the 

shore. One of the inhabitants politely invited Kaslmerof, who 

commanded the boat, to take refreshments at his house. Wine, 

fruits, and sweetmeats, were presented in vessels of porcelain. 

Shops were numerous in the streets, and the country around was 

richly cultivated with grain and peas. The Japanese afterwards 

visited the ship, and carried on some traffic with the Russian crew 

oa deck. Walton sailed about ninety leagues to the south, along 

the east side of Japan. The inhabitants were everywhere willing 

to* enter into intercourss with the Russians ; but an officer at 

length interfered, and prohibited the people from visiting the 



THE PLAY. GOER. 

BT THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Ttenx xvas nothing at Covent Garden last night, that we have not 
DOiiced ; and Drury Lane was not open. To night both houses 
perform, and there are new singers at each. Shall we go to both ? 
Or to trMch eliall we go first ? To the Duenna at Covent Garden, 
with the wit of Sheridan and the gentlemanly festivity of Lin- 
uit'« nmsic ? Or to tbe Barber of Setilie with the music of 
K^^msi and Paesikllo, and their wit too ? For music, as well 
as qO^er writing;, has wit. Fine composers deal in remote ideas and 
surpairiag iilttSlBradoiifi, and bring them beautifully together. A 
ch^SeeJike tBtv, between two such theatrical evenings is among the 
ricii'thin|;B of life. Suppose we had no theatres, and then let us 
pktSTftia oarselves one of these splendid houses, into which the 
inMrgfa^tlhn might enter from the cold au: and the dark night, and 
WQii^eoif behold a fine assembly, a brilliant and resounding stage 
villi bcocBlf'aiid mmio i^n it, and fed itself in a world of warmth, 
ligfey and nocidl eloquence ? *' What a fauy palace !" we should 
crj ^ and tbiqk it too good a thing to realize.— We think we must 



try and go to both, — to our blue and silver palace of Dmry ior 
an hour or two, and see- what is to be seen there,-*4md then to our 
blue and gold palace of the Garden, to revd in the variety. We 
must at all events go to Drury first, for there is the air of fo iontf 
Lmdaro to be heard in the first scene C* ^or tenderness form'd'O 
one of the loveliest and most original airs in the world. We hope 
the smger wiU give it us at it was written, or as neaiiy so as a 
reputation for singmg will permit ; for a£ter aU, whatever our fair 
flourishers may think, Faesibllo knew what he was about, aad 
WOUI4 certainly have suspended his bow in astonisbiDent, to find them 
running away from his crotchets as they do. It is said of Hanjmsl, 
that a pefson who was singing or playing before him (we forget 
which) and taking leave of the air in this, manner, to indulge 
himself in all sorts of vagaries, was thus saluted by him out loud 
before the company, on arriving at the termination of his career,-* 
" Yelcome home, Sare I" We hope we shall not have fto wetoima 
home the singer of lo sono Lmdoro^ 

We looked in last night at ^ Adelfhi, and' were agreeably^ 
surprised by seeing some beautif^il scenery, on a scale aUd of an 
execution which we certainly had not looked for. The cave of the" 
Seven Sleepers particularly interested us. We did not happen to 
see (we missed him somehow) the grim gentleman, w:ho has aa,' 
exclamation for his Christian name, — Mr O* Smith i but the house' 
had evidently been interested in his proceedings as a Bi(tek i^uUurep 
and were bent upon what was coming. The piece concludes with 
a most satisfactory gulf of fire, which glared into the house, and aa 
Mr Pepys would have said, " did make the people, audience and 
all, look like so many devils.'^ 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

De omnlbQi rebmi, et quibudftm iillfo.'— Oli> Sating. 
Of all sorts of Uiinf(v**nd soine oltiert. 



Financiers. — A person, who had some small interest in the 
farming of th^ taxes, was one day pronouncing an euloginm upon 
the financiers, maintaining that they alone were the tuppwt of the 
State. "Yes," replied his aptagonist, "as the rope supports the 
criminal — by hangmg him." — TMe-Talk. 

Rbciprocitv of Amusement. — When I play with my cat wiio 
knows whether I do not make her more sport, tlian ake makes me } 
We mutually chvert one another with our ^Xaj^-^MonUngne, 

NoBLB Sentiment. — The Emperor Vespasian, being sick of 
the disease whereof he died, did not for all that neglect to enquiie 
after the estate of the empire; and even in bed continually dis- 
patched very many afiairs of great consequence ; for which, bemg 
reproved by his rhysician, as a thing prejudicial to his health. 
An Emperor, said he, mutt ^e standing, A fine saying in my 
opinion, and worthy a great Prince. — Ibid, 

Shakspeare has preserved some colloquial phrases of Henry the 
Eighth and Richard the TLiird, which had been handed down to 
him by traditional report ; and I believe most Engliali critics will 
acknowledge, that though they would be grotesque were they of 
his invention, as historical traits they give an appearance of reali^ 
to the speeches which enhances the re^ty of the representation.— 
Lard Holland's L\fe of Lope de Vega. 

Bayonbts. — The rcigular introduction of bayonets took place in 
France about the year 1671. The first corps armed with them was 
a] band of fualeers. The term bayonet was derived from these 
instruments being first manufactured at Bayonne. They wei« 
called by the French bayonets h manche, or bayonets with handles; 
and many of them may still be seen in the small armouiy in tbe 
Tower oif London. — JohmonU Shooter's Annual Present, 

A Shrewd GKtll. — A person at Douglas, in the Is!^ of Man, 
having reared a youi^ ^11, it became very familiar,?although placed 
under no sort of restraint. Its wings were suffered to grow, and it 
was allowed to follow its own inchnation as to the extent of its 
flights. It became very well known in the neighbourhood, and no 
one molested it. At the approach of spring, however, it disap- 
peared, and was supposed to be lost ; but, aner the lapse of a'few 
weeks, tbe bird again returned, and, after being fed, flew away. Its 
visits, however, were often repeated; and it was ultimately dis- 
covered that its absence had arisen from its being engaged in tbe 
propagation of its species. On the return of winter, it again took 
up Its old abode; and ag^n absented itself in the spring. This 
practice the bird has continued for some years, with this difference 
only, that its domestic visits during the summer are more frequent ; 
but it never fails to shelter itself under human protection fVom tbe 
hardships and perils of winter. It has been frequently seen in 
company with its mate and young, which, however, keep at a dis- 
tance, whenever it approaches its semi-annual habitation.->7^ 
$ame. 
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SupSR-FjLNTASTic. — The following inscription is placed against the 
fpnll of a phurch at {^anpspring in QermBHy. 

O. Quid Tua Te 

Be! Bis? Bia Abit 

Ha Ra Ra 

Bs £t In 

Ram ^m Ram 

II 
Et sis at ego nunc. 
The loli^lioii given in the London Ma^zine, Nov. 1757 : — 
O miperbe 1 cniid f uperbin f tua supertiia 
Te superaUt. 
Terra es, et in terram ibis ; 
Et sis ut ego nunc. 
Thou oian of pii^ why pridest thou thyself? Thy pride ^11 
reduce thy pride to nothing. Pust thou art and to dui^ thou shalt 
return, and be as f am now. 

PoEWC MELANCHoiiY. — Metrodoru? said that in noTrow there 
iff f Otoe mixtore of pleasure : I know not whether or no he intended 
anyl^ing else bv that aaying : bi|( for idt part^ I a^n of opinion, 
that there is a aesign, consent, and complaeency in givlnff a mail's 
M up to mdancholy. I say, that besides aqibition, which may 
also have a stroke in the busuiess ; there is some shadow of delight 
^pd delicacy which smiles upoq aiid flatters us even in the very 
lap of Melancholy. Are there not som^fipmplexiops that feed 
upon it? — [Tliis is beautifully said, and in^e spirt of the ode of 
tke lysiff poe^. But they speak of Melaneholy in its gentilities^ not 
in its excess andianndice.] 

' A Genuine Dutch Portrait. — A young Dutchn^an at Pari« 
having spent all his money, and lost some thousands of louis on cre- 
dit, was obliged to fly. He returned home : — his creditor, a man of 
fashion, without talents, fortune, or integrity, repaii^d to Amsterr 
dam. Alter many unsuccessful enquiries iq the city, he visited the 
harbour, where some one pointing out a person at a little distance 
^t—" Perhaps that is the man you mean ; — but he is not a baron," 



Xhe Frenchman accosts the person : — ** Did not your son, or your 
nfephew. Baron ♦•••♦, visit Paris last year ?" — " Yes, my aon 
was thcite." — ** He owes me two thousand louis." — ** Henrv ! calls 
the fether^ — and the son appears, with a woollen cap on his head. 
'H^o you know this gentleman ? Old he lend you money at Paris ?" 
The yoyng man, aahamed of his dress in the presence of the Count, 
answers timidly, " Yes, father, I owe him two thousand louis." — 
"li^y did you not tell me of this before? Why did you style your- 
self a Baron, when you were at Paris ?*' — " I assure you, father, I did 
UQt bestow the tid^ qpon myself: my valet, and indeed everybody, 
forced it upon m^*' — " Wpil, ^[o— return to your work," said the 
merchant tp his son ; and d^sinng the Frendnnan to follow him, he 
led him home, and showed him into a kind of cellar : — ** Will you 
have gold, silver, or bills ?" — " I have no objection to gold," replied 
the Count. Without another word, the merchant immediately 
opiened a chest of goM* and pud him the money : — resumed his pipe, 
and walked back to the harbour. — Gretry's M^a^apv {Ur^uMisM,) 

^^ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The conuiiidrttini of W. of W. trc good, but we dare not admit tTiem, on 
account of the many jokes of the same tort which we should be obliged to 
refuse bom others. 

Can A.C let uihave a sight of the bookof ^bich be complaias ? 

THEATRE ROYAL. ADELPHI. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Eveaiocr, (1st time) the Comic Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 

Rosina, Miss S. PHILUPS, (her 1st appearance,) 

Marcellina, Wiss BUTLINE 

Count Almavira, Mr T. COOKE, 

In winch character he will introduce his " Mock Italian Trio," 

Doctor Bartolo, Mr ANDREWS, Basil, Mr BEDFORD, 

Figaro, Mr LATHAM, from Dublin, his 1st appearance, 

^ With ihe Original Song—" Larpo al Factotum," 

Fiorello. MrYARNOLD. A reus, Mr SALTER, Notary, Mr HONNOR, 

Tallboy, Mr TAYLEURE, OflBcer, Mr BLAND. 

Previous to the Opera, the Band will perform Rossini'^ Owrture lo " II 
Barbiere di Siviglia.** 

After the Opera, C M. Von Weber's Overture lo ** Der Beherrschtr Per 
Geisler." 

After which, 

DEAF AS A POST. 

Soiihy Walton, Mr» NBWCOMBE, 

Ami Templeloo, Miw E. ABSOLON, SaHy hkng*, Mrs OiUSEB, 

ixmj tn-H »« 1 Mr« PlumpUy, Mr»C. JONES. 

Old Walton, Mr W. BENN6 IT, Capu Ten.pleton, Mr COOPER, 

Tristram Sappy, Mr LlJ>TON, 

Crupper, Mr HUGUEjJ, G«»op, Mr SALTER, 

To conc1«de with the O^rand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

EJyiM, (Bride of Aiphonso) Min* BVPELD, 

From ihe Thenirt Roy^l, Cqv^ni Garden. 

Fenclla, (Mupftn.ello'a Si«ttr) Mrn W. BARRYMORE; 

^ Ini«, Mi.sCHIKINI, 

Neapolitan Ladies. Mendttmeu Mapleton, Ensf. JorcTon, Webster, &c, 

Fiahermen'. Wive«, MiwFAUCIT, MrsNKWCOMBE. Mrs BEDFORD, 

MaRftniello, (a Nenpolilan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Don Alphonao, Mr T. C(>OKE. ^-etro, Mr UKDPORD, 

Roffin , Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mi HOWARD, 

Moreno, M# YARNOLD, Si. lr«, (0«ivr of the Viceroy ) Mr C. iONE9, 

Commifiiioner, Mr PENTON, 

Neapolitan Fisher wen, Lasaroai, Auihoriiies of Naples, Lonk, 

Atiendanta, Page'*, &c. &c. 

A Spanish Bolero. 

By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 

PriBPipal Danaer> :— MisM«»H Baroet, Bawki, Ballin, M'Henry, Lane, 

Mesdames VfilaiHcy, Gear,Willraolt, Websirr, CInire, E. Jone«. Griffiths, 

Messrs HoWell, Wieland, Cliikini, Baker, Barileit, Do wne, Stanley. 

On Monday, Virginius; and DerPielschutz. 



Thii Evening, an Original Romantic Barletta Spectacle, called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

Ofl, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Onoda, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida. Mrs DALY. 

Tunthp MiM M ntOVER. 

^r YATES, 

ZeOolioe, MrHEMMINGS. 
Ijer, Mr DOWNE, 
I Son) MrBUCK&lONB, 
0. SMITH, 

Mohong, Mr EDWIN, 
, IJiaddm, and Opbaa, (Si^veo 
leep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 
arles and Mordaunt, * 
Uc (Gnomes employed tn the 
allot, Kerr^ Jooes, &c. 
riLSON. 

^w.^ ..— «^.-, -.-, *, fishermen, &c. 

After which (9th time) a New Comic Builetta, called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMLNG, 

^ on, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 

Leiitia Moonshiiie, Miss DALY. 

Mr £|oatus Altoloque, Mr S. SMITH, 

Mr Mantn>ld Moonshine, Mr G A LLOT, 

: Mynheer Yoo Bleutensptelen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Kfr V. WEBSTER, 

Mr Fgftdedck Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 

tera: — Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer; Jarvie WheeTem, 

Conductor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty 0*Dab, an Irish Washerwoman ; 

Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 

Mr EgoEtttS Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocntion. 

To conclude with - 

WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEl^f. 

This Evening, the Opera of 

THE DUENNA. 

Donna Clara, by A YOUNG LADY, 

Her first appearance on any Stage, 

LoQisa, MissCAWSE, The Duenna, ClstUme) Mrs GIBBS, 

Camilla, Miss Rouniree, Lauretta, Mrs Brown, Nun, Mrs Nicholson. 

Carlos, MrWILSON, 

From Edinbnrtfh— his Isl appearance in LoTidon. 

In which character he will introduce the Sous of '* Love, Love, Love,'* 

Don Jerome, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Ferdinand, Mr HCNT, Antonio. Mr DURUSET, 

Isaac Mendoia, (first time) Mr KEELEY, 

Father Paul. Mr BARTLEY, I-Ay-Broiher, Mr MEADOWS, 

Father Francis, Mr MEARS, Father A opuslin, Mr MORLEY', 

Father Austin, Mr FULLER, Lopez, Mr HENRY, 

Lewis, Mr IRWIN, Sancho, Mr J. COOPER. 

To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN; 

Or, "ALL IN tHB DOWNS!" 
The Qrertnre and the whole of the .Viuaic, from Dibdin's Soo^a, 
adapted I)y Blewett. 
Blurk-Eved Susan, Mis« H. CAWSE, 

Doliy MoyHower, Mrs J. HUGHES. • 
Oapt. Croasttee, Mr DIDDEAR, Itiker, Mr F. SUTTON 

Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Dogr^raHS, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Admirml, Mr fiOBRTON, Jacob Twip. Mr TURNOtTB, 

Gnatbrain, Mr MEADOWS, 

William, (with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Bloe Peter^ Mr HUNT, who will tinir " Black-Eyed S^anaii/* 

Seaweed, Mr HENRV, Quid, Mr FULLER, 

Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAK^R, 2«d Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 

Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 

On Monday. Isabella ; or the Fatal Marriage ; and The Blue Anchor ; 
or, a Tar for all Weathers. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to ^hom all books, 
parcels, and communications for Ihe Editor, arc lo be addietsed) ; sold by 
J.Chappel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fiklo, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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LORDS AND LOAVES. 

[CoDoladed.] 
Thsre 18 a famous pasaige in the ' Tale of a Tub/ respecting the 
doctrine of TransnliBtantiation, or the real presence of a body of 
Ml and blood in the sacrament, which is much to the purpose of 
this subject. Those who are acquainted with it (to make use of 
tiie formula of apology, common with quoters) will not be sorry to 
letd it again ; and the rest (whom we envy) will here see one of 
tiit finest pieces of wit in the language. 

''Dining one day at an alderman's in the city, Peter observed him 
oprtialing, after the manner of his brethren, in the praises of his 
'moinof beef. 'Beef,' saidthe sage magistrate, 'is the king of meat ; 
bsrfcompcaheD^fi in it the quintessence of partridge, and quail, and 
fstrfton, and pheasant, and plumb-pudding, and custard.' When 
Feter caioelMine, he would needs take the fancy of cooking up this 
tottfine into use, and apply the precept, in default of a sirlom, to 
bis brown kwf: 'Bread,' says he, 'dear brothers, is the staff of life; 
of which bread is contained, inclusiire, the quaintessence of beef, 
mutton, yeal, venison, partridge, plum-puddinff, and custard ; and, 
ts render all conmlete, there is intermingled a due quantity of 
wator, whose crudities are also corrected by yeast or barm, through 
vliich means it becomes a wholesome fermented liquor, difl^ned 
tfurough the nuui of the bread.^ Upon the strength of these con- 
dnnons, next day at dimier, was the brown lou served up in all 
ihe formality of a city feast. 'Come brothers,' said Peter, 'fall to, 
end spare not ; here is excellent good mutton ; or hold, now my 
hmd is in, I will help you.' At which word, in much ceremony, 
with fork and knifa he carves out twb good slices of a loaf, and 
presents each on a plate to his brothers. The elder of the two, 
not suddenly entering into Lord Peter's conceit, beffan with very 
dril Imguage to examine the mystery. 'My lo^,' said he, ' I doubt 
vith great submission, there may be ^me mistake.' ' What,' says 
Peter, ' you are pleasant ; come then, let us hear this jest your head 
is ao big with.' ' None in the world, my lord ; but, unless I am 
very mach deceived, your lordship was pleased awhile ago to let 
£dl a word about mutton, and I would be glad to see it wiSi all my 
heart.' 'How,' said Peter, appearing in great surprise, ' I do not com- 
prdhend this at all.' — Upon which, the younger interposing to set 
the ^MM*— aright ; ' My Lord,' said he, 'my brother I suppose is 
httgry, and longs for the mutton your lordship hath promised 
01 to ohiner.' ' Pray,' said Peter, ' take me along you ; either you 
are both mad, or diq)08ed to be merrier than I approve of; if yew 
there do not like your piece, I will carve you another ; tbouKn I 
diould take that to be the choice bit of the whole shoulder.' ' What 
then, my lord,' replied the first, ' it seems this is ashoulderof mutton 
an this while.' ' rray> sir,' says Peter, ' eat your victuals, and leave 
pS your impertinence, if you please, for I am not disposed to relish 
k at present.' But the other could not forbear, being over-provoked 
at die affected seriousness of Peter's countenance : ' Bv G— , my 
k^,' said he, ' I can only say, that to my eyes, and nnffers, and 
teeth, and nose, it seems to be nothing but a crust of bread.' Upon 
which the second put in his word : ' I never saw a piece of muttcm 
in my life so nearly resemble a slice from a twelve-penny loaf.' 
*Lookye, gentlemen,' cries Peter in a rage, 'to convince you what a 
coiqile of blind, positive, iffnorant, wiuul puppies you are, I will 
hot lase thisplain argument ; oy G — , it is true, good, natural mutton 
SI any in Leadenhw market $ and G— confound vou both Eternally, 
if yon offer to beheve otherwise.' Such a thunaering proof as this 
kU no further room for objection ; the two unbelievers began to 
pftux and pocket up .their mistake as hastiljr as they could. ' Why, 
truly,' saidthefirst, 'upon more mature consideration — ' 'Ay,' says 
1^ Other interuptinghim, ' now I have thouffht better on the thing, 
your lordtliip seems' to have a great deal of reason.' ' Very wel^' 
ssidftter; " here, boy, fill roe a beer-glass of claret ; here's to you 
bc^ with all my heart.' The two brethren, much delighted to see 
him so readily appeased, returned their most humble thanks, and 
•aid, Ihey woula be glad to pledge his lordship. ' That y^ou shall,' 
etid Peter ; ' I am not a person to refuse you anything that is reason- 
aUs: wine, modeniely taken, is a cordial; here is a glass apiece 
foryoQ; it is true natural juice from the grape, none of your 
danoed vintner's brewings.' Hfiving spoke thus, he presented to 
aaeh oi them another large dry crust, bidding them drink it off, and 
not be baabjCQl* for it wmM do them no hurt. The two brothers, 
•liter having pm-formed the usual office in such delicate coniuctures, 
of scaring a sufficient period at Lord Peter and each other, and 
finding how matters were like to go, resolved not to enter on a new 



dispute, but let him carry the point as he pleased : for he was now 
got into one of his mad nts, and to argue or expostulate further 
would only serve to render him a hundred times more untractable." 
Now in the same way might be described the conversion of a 
common man into a lord. 

— ^Dining one day at a poet's in the suburbs, Mr King (a gen- 
tleman of a maddish race, very obstinate) observed him expatiat- 
ing, after the manner of his brethren, in the praises of woman. 
" Woman," says the sage poet, " is the ornament of human na* 
ture. Woman comprdiends in her the qobteBsenee of form, and 
colour, and substance, and spirit, and motion, and thenhsroer's 
shops. A poet takes one of these charming creatures, and makes 
her hia lady-muse ; and every one bows down to her as they ought 
to do, and acknowledges that if she was charming before, she is 
now foil of honour and glory." 

When Mr King came home, he would needs take the fancy of 
cooking up this doctrine into use, and apply the precept, in default 
of a woman, to his toad-eater. " A toad-eater," says he, " is the 
ornament of human nature ; in which toad-eater is contamed, in- 
clusive, the quintessence of dhrt, and knavery, and want of foeling, 
and smiling, and bowing, and good dinners, and a great knock,— 
whenever I chuse to give it him,— on the head. I take one of these 
charming creatures, and I call him theAdmiration of the Beholders ; 
upon which everybody bows down to him as they ought to do, and 
ackno^edges that if he was a little fellow before, be is now a 
great man, six feet high at least, of most noble bearing, and (me 
whose blood in his vems is as much superior to other men's blood, 
as claret is to ditch-water." 

Upon the strength of Uiese conclusions, next day at a dinner 
given to some neighbours, was little jB6k SwaUow, Mr King's 
toad-eate^ introduced, with all formality, as great Mr Swallowfield, 
a gentleman six feet high, of most noble bearing, and one whose 
blood in his veins, compared with that of men in general, was as 
claret to ditch-water. 

Jack, who between ourselves was idiotical on the side of vanity, 
and swallowed all tliis as if it had been so much gospel, happened 
that day to look more than usuaHy small ; and the purity of, his 
blood shewed itself in a swollen rubicundity of visage, owing to a 
debauch over*night. The friends who sat nearest to Mr King, 
thought at first the Squire was running one of his jokes upon his 
attendant, and began to laugh. " Oh ho !" says King, " you are 
pleasant, are you i Pray let us hear this jest your head is so big 
with." 

" I could not help laughing," said the friend, " at hearing you 
say that Jack was six feet high, and talking of the purity of his 
blood." 

" How?" swd the squu^, in great surprise j " I do not compre- 
hend this at all. Wliat I have said, I win stand by." 

" Sir," said another gentleman, submissively, " our friend does 
not doubt that, but he admires the excellence of the joke, — the 
exaggeraUon you are pleased to start for our amusement." 

" Pray," said Squire King, " take me along with you. Either 
you are both mad, or disposed to take liberties at this table, iriiich 
I don't approve. If you do not chuse to bow to Mr Swallowfield, 
and to own that he is six high, and has better blood than yours', 
you are no companion for my table, — ^that's all ; and Pll let you 
know it." 

" What then. Sir," cried one, who began to be provoked, 
" Jack Swallow is redly six foot high all this wlule, and his iace 
there contains blood like an angel's !" 

**Pr8y, Sir," said King, " eat your victuals, and leave off your 
inqtertinence, or you will have notice to quit my table immedi- 
ately." 

But the other could not forbear, being over provoked by the 
pomp and assumption of the Squire's countenance. " WeU then," 
said he, " Squire, if it comes to that, I can only say, that to my 
eyes and touch, and those of all the persons present. Jade is no 
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more different from wbait he m9 yestffday, flitp his mim is SM- 
lowfield mstead of SwaU^w. fie jw «s iU-looldng a 4og as erer, 
no taller than my •hoolder, and hig bloo4 ii a maai of ciirrup- 
tion." 

'' I never saw/' said the other friend, '' a great maji so nearly 
resembling a little sneaking rascal." 

" Look ye, gentlemen," cried the Squire in a rage ; '*to convince 
you what a couple of blind, positive, ignorant puppies you are, I 
will use but this plain argument. If you say that my friend 
Swallow is not a great man, though I call him so, and has not some 
of the best blood in England in his veins, though I have sworn that 
he lias, then the Peers made by my namesake the King himself 
come to nothing ; and you and yours may be d«-d for t parool of 
disaffected, Jacobinical scoundrels. Besides, 111 turn you out of 
your houses, and you must pay up all arrears forthwith." 

8uch a thundering proof as this left no farther room for objec- 
tion ; the two unbelievers began to pocket up their mistake as hastlty 
vi they could. *' Why, truly," says the first, *' upon more mature con- 
sideration ** *'Aye," says the other, interrupting him, *' on look 

>ng a little nearer, I see that Mr Swallowfield has grown prodigiously, 
and that which Itook {(ft an evidctnce of corrupt blood is the 
handsomest bloom 1" Upon this the two gentlemen, and all the 
rest of the company, rose in th^ir seats, and mdde a low bow to 
Mr Swallo^eld, who sat in a state of the greatest self-uinportance 
conceivable, now humbly kissing the hand of his brother madman 
the Squire, and now puffing and blowing, and courteously waving 
his hand to his worshippers. 

, '*^ this is as it should be. " H^re, 
to the l\lgh and noble-blooded Mr 
ih-ation of the Beholders." 
d at this relenting on tlie part of 
y fiUed as he desired, and the toaet 
It was no use opposing him," siud 
ay ; '' he Ls in one of his mad fits, 
\e town before he had done. It 
s calls him) does not resemble him ; 
ike you, when he spoke of the 

" Tls true," said the other ;— •' but mum for that. There ie a 
Noble Lord in the neighbourhood, who is as sneaking and silly a 
fellow as Jack Swallow, and as outrageous as the Squire ;— ^ou 
know his idiotical face. Jf he has an intimation that those ^o 
sat at the lower end of the Squire*s table, ventured to join in the 
laugh, he will turn them all out of their houses to-morrow, a^ a 
moment's notice, — so noble is hb ! '* 



THE READER: 

OONSISTINQ OP El^lTBflTAINIKG EXTRACTS FROH NEW OR OTHBRW18K 
INTE&ESTINfi BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Mnsical Memoirs of the General State of Music in England from 
1784.r<>jl830. fTtth Numerous Anecdotes,^, By fF, T, Parke^ 
Forty Years Principal Oboist to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 
It is a pity that Mr Parke, who is eminent in his way, had notf 
confined himself in this work to matters of which he is a compe- 
tent judge. Anecdotes he might have related at will, the more the 
better, provided they were true, good-humoured, and not very old. 
There are some of sdl sorts here, quite enough to select from ; and 
it is impossible to have the Musical Annals of the last forty years 
laid before us, however slightly they may be done, and not feel in- 
terested in the succesaion of fine singers, enchanting coiuposers, and 
last not least, beautiful and fascinating women, which they call to 
mind. The very names of such men as Paesiello and Sacchi«i are 
balm to our ears, and with these we fancy we see coming Handel, 
and Gluck, aud Haydn, and Sheridan with Miss Linley on his arm, 
and Allegranti with her expression, aud Grassini rich in person and 
voice, and Mrs Billington with Winter kissing nor hand for sing- 
ing so well in his Ratio di.Proserpini, and Giardini who did not 
care so much for ** my prince" as Mr Parke, and others whose in- 
dependent spirit has exalted the profession in our eyes $ and fore- 
most in genius, and independence, and all that was delightful, 
Mozart, of whom Kelly has drawn so agreeable a picture in his 
Reminiscences,' with his little person, and his fine, flaxen head of 
hair, of which he was vain, and his laced hat and scarlet roque- 
laure, beating time to Figaro when it was first performed, while the 
pit. oould contain themselves no longer at the AU a gloria milit^r, 
but burst out mtu shouts of *' Great Master I Tlie Great Maeter 



fiw flrer!" — ^We k^ow |U)t bow many good #iings about all these 
pereons Mr Parke is |foii^ to tell us, for we literally read the book 
in eompany with our readers^ and shall knpw as little of the second 
volume as they, while they are gettiiig acquainted with the first. 
But Mr Parke, in his anxiety to shew us what he can do, has un- 
fortunately shewn what he cannot, and he provokes us to say it by an 
air of dictation and severity. Perhaps this is owing to the mere want 
of the habit of writing, and to his thinking too much of himself for 
being able to write ; whereas he ought to have paid his reputation 
a better compliment, and to have known that it is not necessary for 
a fine eboe-pkiyer to be an indifferent book-maker. It sometimes 
happens that a good-natured man appears ill-natured on pa^er. He 
wishes to shew off, and does not think how others may suffer. We 
think it is a pity he did xiot drop tke anecdott^s about Mrs Siddons 
and others. He has no public quarrels with them, nor public wrongs 
to complain of,- and the severity appears gratuitous. We are mat 
that he ought not to have gone out of his v^jtowmpwfi SheridiRi 
with Congreve, whom hecaUs(he<>ther's " great protoplast j" nor 
should he have talked of ** a new tragedy, well written^ thoi^ 
beavif an(f bomlmtic," This is in Mr Jerdaa's style i and y«t 
^erdan \» so ungrateful to 1^ Mait»tor, that in Saturday's ^* ISUr 
terate^' he abuses him. 
The following ie romantic ! 

^ George Cross was engaged to play a violin in the orcheetm 
at tlie Ridimond theatre ; and repeatemy i)eBsing hit leisure efve- 
ings ampngst ti^e Te9pectahle tradesmen of that towa, o«e «f ibem, 
a Dutcher, was so much pleased with his oddiiies^ t^t he made 
him an c^r of Ins horse for his Sunday's /excurwons, which yh» 
Acqepted. On the morning Gross niade his first equestrian iamt, 
he had not rode more than five minutes when the anhsial enodenly 
turning from the road, rat) up to the iron gat^ ol a large maneioo, 
where he stood so firmly fi^ed that neither whip nor spur oonkl 
remove him, till a countryman passing by, led inm away. €«oes,, 
a Uttle vexed^ proceeded on his route, but the quadruped ehortly 
afterwards played him a similar trick. Perplexed now is the ex. 
treme, 'Grqss made every exertion^ in vaiin, to detach him Irom the 
gate ; when, at length, a thought quickly flasl^ng o'er his " mind's 
eye," he leaned forward, and applying his mouSi to the ear of the 
h#a6t, ^a^ed ant in a shriU and cook-like falsetto, " We don't want 
anything to-day I" On which the horse turned intq the road, 
and^ at the rate of ten miles an hour, trotted back to hia owner's 
diK)r." 

Mr Parke's friends were making conundrums one night. '* Mr 
Sheridan in his turn gave the following : " Why is a pig look- 
ing out of a garret-window like a dish of green peas ?" This 
coming from Sheridan excited great attention, every one settinff 
their wits to work tp discover the similitude, when, having ncked 
their brains to no puriiose for some time, they unanimou^ gave 
it up. " What !" said Sheridan, •* can't any ot you tell why a pig 
looking out of a garretrwindow is like a dish of green peae?"-^ 
** No, no 1" being tl\e reply, he, enjoying the peiplexity he had 
thrown them into, goqd'humoured rejoined, " Faith, fior I 
neither!" 

This is just like Sheridan's uneasy way of making meiriment. 
The surprise is dramatic ; but the company are to be put to a dis- 
advantage. 

^* Shield, .who was so p^od an actor, thlt £dwin,.at the reheareal 
of a new opera, would never go through his songs till he had 
heard him sing them, related witli great ability the following 
whimsical anecdote of an actor of the name of Digges, who had 
performed the principal characters at Colman's l*beatre in the 
naymarket, during the preceding summer. This man (a trage- 
dian) who had obtained the appellation of the great northern actor» 
and who was as frigid as the vicinity of tlie Nortli FoLe, havmg 
had his banefit fixed, began to consider wliat attractive novelty he 
should produce to fill the house on that occasion, and at length 
deten^iued to select ' The Begtrar'a Opera,' ^d to perform the 
character of Mfteheath in it himself. Digges, who had nev^r 
before attempted a song, ^sent for tils old friend Shield, to ask his 
ad\nce, and to request him to hear him sing one of his songs, 
which, on his arrival, in strict accordance with Hamlet's advice to 
the players, '* Suit the action to the word," he rehearsed in tJbe 
following manner : — 

ATR. 
When the heart [striking liis left breast with his right hand] of a man is 
depressed with care. 
The mist [drawing his band across his eyes] is dispell'd when a woman 
appears : 
Like the notes of a jiddle [imitating the action of playing one] she 
sweetly, swoetly, 
Raises his spirits and charms his ear, [Seizing hit kft lug with the 
thumb and finger of his right hand.] 

'' Digges proceeded no further, for the lengthened countenance 
of his friend Shield deterred him ; nor did he subsequently appear 
in the character of Machesth, whereby lie not only evinced mucli 
prudence, but probably avoided a similar iate to that intended for 
Mr D- ■- n j an unp(^ular actor in Dublin, wlio being announced 
in the play-bills to perform the character of Riekard the Tkhrdy was 
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Inddly preTented from appearioff by sudden illness. On this dis- 
a||KrfnUnept beinf comsiimicatecf to the audience by tlie manager, 
mm the stage, a gentleman sprung upon the seats of the pit, and 
addressing the public, said, with a ^ntorian voice, ** Jontlemen ! 
as Mr D- — n don't aet tCMiigbt, yoa may tUe your apples.'' 

We know a better and metier story thaii this, and of course more 
probable 1 A man delivered the line /, 

" Through th« loog fpaoe eC lea tavolving yean," 
in the following maimer :-** 

Through (makkt^ m guhtre ff jnircMf ] the leag {making a gutw rf 
icagiAl space (fnaib'af a gettwr§ ^tpatt] of ten [$k«wing hi$ ifrnjirngtra] 
wvobiag [imFiing oat ^f his Jimgers round and round} years Ipnllmg kit 
tmo 9ar$y 

** The Ofatoiios at Drary Lane commanoed with the ' Messiah.' 
The singers were Messrs R^nhold, Bellany^km., Mrs Forster, and 
Ilin Geprge. At the end of the first act 1 performed a concerto 
on the oboe. The leader was Mr Shaw. During the ihird niffhf s 
performance, owmg to the negligence of the carpenters of the 
thetfre, who erected the oct^heetra on the stage, aa alanwi^ acci- 
dent happened between the second md third acts of the Oratorio. 
The vvper liar, an which were atatiooed ttie tnunp^ French* 
boms, bassoons, and kettle-drums, suddenly gave way, and the 
pedbrmers who were on it were precdpitatea down a descent of 
fourteen feet % but fortunately no one was seriously injured. Nel- 
son, the pompous kettle-drummer, who had escaped unhurt, strut- 
ting ^Kut with his usual dignity, said to those who lay spra^ng 
OQ the flqpr, *' Gentlemeo, \l any of you have broken a limb, make 
Toisadroe perfectly easy, ioir Mr Pott, the colebsated Burgeon> is 
Id the pit.*' 

" On one of the eights the opera of the ^ Fair Pehurian' was 
performed, the sudden indisposition of Mrs BtUington compelled 
m Harris, the Manager, to change the play, there not bein^ any 
bdy in the theatre who could undert^e the character. This un- 
tnii^le circumaUmce occasioned a tumult amongst the audience, 
wluch raged with violence. Charles Bannister, &e excellent bass 
soger, bmng on the stage during its acme, was desired by the 
Mmger, £rom the side-scenes, to address the audience. Bannister, 
who waa more remarkable for his wit than his eloquence, was 
fautantly seized with that sort of tremor which generally fastens 
CO persons, when, by some si^dden transition, the association of 
ideas is disturbed ; and, reluctantly approacbih^ the foot-lamps 
at the front of the stage, said, in i\it true phraseology of a lioensed 
aielaMller, ' Ladies and gentlemen, what will vou please to have?' 
— * A pot of porter," vociferated a fellow in the gallery j ' for this 
plaee is as hot as hell.' ' This reply was instantly succeeded by a 
general laugh, which, tumuig the tide of disapprobation, the 
actors were permitted to go throxigh the play without farther inter- 
nqHion." 

" A short time after Barthelemon had arrived in England, he 
was recommended to Garrick to compose music to a piece of his, 
entitled, * A Peep behipd the Curtain.' At their first interview, 
Garrick sitting down to a table to make a copy of one of the songs, 
for bhsa to compose by the next morouig, Barthelemon, who was 
prepared with paper, &c., lookin^^ over Garrick's shoulder whilst 
be waa writing, set the music to it. When Garrick had finished, 
he aroas, and presenting the poetry to Barthelemon, said, ' There, 
sir, is my song.' ' Ajad there, sir,' said Barthelemon, ' is my 
rnnsic to it.' " 

*' Mr S w, a rich planter in Jamaica, who wasaman of eccen- 
tric character aiul unfeeling nature, had an only son, whose dispo- 
sition was not a .whit more amiable than his father's. The old 
fmdeman being taken dangerously ill, refused all medical aid, 
iwearing, that if a physician were called in, he should have no 
diance of recovery ; therefore, he would leave it all to nature. 
Nature, however, played him a slippery trick, and he died, leaving 
to hit hopeful son the whole of his extensive property. A short 
time after the old man's death, Dx Walcot met Guaco, who had 
been many years a slave in the fatnily, when the following short 
but TOthy dialogue took place : — 

"Doctor. — • Well, Guaco ! so your old master's dead?' 

" Guaco. — ' Ifs, old masaa be gone dead.' 

'* Doctor. — * And how do you like your yoimg master? He's a 
chip of the old block, I foncy.' 

" Guaco. — ' O, dam im, massa ; im all old block V* 

Mr Parke seems to have a loyal admiration of rank : yet he 
eaffliot help letting the lord out of the bag. The following is an 
amiable specimen of good company : — 

** About this time I was introduced to two brothers of the name of 
BattaU, who were very musical. At the house of these gentlemen 
I mixed with good company ; amongst whom were several Mem- 
bers of Pariiament and their ladies, and a Peer who played whist 
wdl, md on a safe plan, receiving when he won but never paying 

when he lost.'-rLora M , who admh*ed good living, and wnose 

conversation was very animated, piqued himself on being an unri- 
valled eater of mustard,— ^an elegant accomplishment! One day 
during dinner, that stimulant being in use, he challenged any gen- 
tleman at table to enter the lists with him, which being accepted 
by my brofiier, they swaUo wed a large silver mustard ladle-fiill 
each; during whicn exploit they displayed such contortions of 
countenance as greatly resembled two rustics at a country fair,- 
grinuinff for a gold-laced hat, and afforded a rare specimen of demi- 
ctraj^l^uMion." 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATiUCAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Dburt Lanb, 
A C<MUiBSPONPKNT doubts wb^eT we have '' ubiquity" enough t^ 
ciitidsetwo performances at two <ti£ferent booseB the same evening. 
In some cases it would doubtless be impossible, the points necessary 
to he criticised occurring at the same time; but in the instaoce of 
the evening's performances on Saturday last, this was not the case ; 
and it was by mere chance that we missed seeing one of the new 
singers, — ^the gentleman from Edinburgh at Covent Garden. We 
saw and heard the lady, and might form a reasonable first night's 
opinion of her; but as we must see the piece again, which is to be 
repeated next Saturday, we shall be glad to take occasion of it tp 
mature our judgment. All we shall say at present is^ that she 
was extremely well received. 

Of the two new singers at Drury Lane, we do not angor anything 
very high, though they acquitted themselves respectably and ob- 
tamed a good portion of applause. The lady. Miss S. Phillips, is 
dark and well-lookiag, thoi^h somewhat of the pointed order of 
face, and her expression is little varied. Her voice is of middling 
quality, with a slight inclination to reediness : her executioa quite 
enough, if she could put more finding into what she sings. Her 
acting is of about the same cast. In short, we look upon her as one 
among' the respectable mediocrists. Drury Lane will not have 
found in her the syien it wants. 

When Mr Latium, the other new singer, made his first appeal^ 
ance, bounding on the stage, and commenting on the vivacity of his 
account of himself with a variety of skippings and gesticulations, we 
thought we were going to have a better f%g9ro than we have seen a 
long time. But somehow his general performance did not sustain 
the liveliness of his outset. He seemed more inclined to dance, we 
thought, than to sing. EGs voice is hardly powerful enough for the 
part; his taste middling, his esecution nothing extraordinary, his 
face harsh though not unplcasAnt in the expression. His worst 
foult, both of singing and face, was want of variety. His limbs were 
so much more lively than his countenance, that we could not help 
thinking sometimes he had been a daocec, and thajt if he was not 
the vo<^ Figaro we looked fbi; he would have made a capital one 
in pantomime. 

Let us express our gratitude to Mr T. Cookb for singing the air 
of /o 9ono Lindoro, in the time and measure written for it by the 
author (we always foiget the English words in this opera), ft 
preserves the expression, and does not convert a beautifiil, fi»eling 
melody into a piece of coxcombical display. The way in which thi? 
air is generally sung, is as if a painter were to briag us a copy ^f one 
of Raphabl's pictures, with the features fantastically twieted^ and 
the hair frizapd, and set with flying ribbons. Miss Phillik, in 
repeating tlie air, was too slow ; but she did not ill treat it as the 
custom is. We are sorry we cannot add that Mr Cookb made ^ 
proper Couni Almavim throughout. He does not look the part well, 
and his voice and style are deficient in power. He performed a 
mock-Italian song however with considerable applause, and you may 
discern ^through his whole singing the man of musical knowledge. 
We understand that Mr Cooke is an able violin-player, a pleasant 
companion, and last, not least, a capital punster ; for we rank pun- 
ning among the humanities. These are feathers enough in the cap 
of any man ; and Mr Cooke may dispense with so many next time ' 
in his hat as the Count, 

Before we quit this record of Saturday evening's performance, 
we think it proper ^to repeat what wc said on a former occasion 
relative to first nights. They are always to be judged with allow- 
ance. The audience feel as much, and are indulgent towards new 
performers. If the latter turn out better than is looked for, we 
soon shall know it, and the reader is sure to hear of it. 

Covent Gkirden was not so well attended, by a good deal, as 
Drury Lane. How is this? We suspect that there is a secret 
preference in people's minds for the animal spirits and good nature 
of such pieces as the Barber of Seville^ contrasted with the sarcastic 
humour of Subiudan. There is, to be sure, plenty of jokes at 
people's expense in the Barber; ; but they appear to be said for the 
sake of the joke ; the main character of the piece is hey-day love 
and merriment. Shjsridan somehow never appears to be thoroughly 
good-natured. {He has in general several uneasy persons in his 
drama, with aljgood measure of mortification to distribute among 
them; and in the midst of the [utmost ^acquired elegance [of Urn- 
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gtiage, he has a vulgar propensity to laugh at plain faces, and 
to make old age synonimous with ugliness. We laugh with and 
admire, but never love him. 

To night Miss Kebible acts the part of Isabella m the Fatal 
Marriage, and MrMACREAOY A7rWmW*in the play of that name. 
We should pay our respects to the ladyj if the firet tragedian (next 
to Mr Kean) were not to be seen at the other house. At least this 
was his rank, the last time we saw him. There were tones in his 
voice occasionally, which went nearer to the heart, than any man's 
now in England. After the tragedv at Drury Lane, we shall go to see 
a new afterpiece at Covent (harden, and give an account of both 
pieces to-morrow. 



ADDRESS SPOKEN ON THE CLOSING OF THE HAYMARKET 

TWPATDl? 

ts of this eve- 
prietors of the 
for the patro- 
dtude on these 
L is hoped your 
nt acknowledg- 
evity — the uu- 
isented to your 
e introduction 
B— and the re- 
I gifted Artist, 
ice by the Man- 
ill consider the 
ng you, as re- 
new those pro- 
id while, in the 
name of the Proprietors and Perforformers, I bid you a present 
and respectful fareweU, to accompany it with the warmest wishes 
for your health and prosperity. 

CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



De omnlboi rebn«, et quiboidaiii alilt.— Oud Satino. 
Of all ffortt of UiincirHmd lome otben. 

A Suicidal Dramatist. — ^Tn Sancho Panza, a comedy in three 
acts, by Dufreni, the Duke sayi, at the beginning of the third 

act, *' 1 begin to ^et tired of Sancho " ** So do I," said a 

wag in tlie pit, taking his hat and walking ont. This sealed the 
fate of the piece. — Comediana, 

A Jobation. — ^Dr T. iras obsirving the other day, in company, 
that be had heard it said that Job's disease was the small-pox ; and 
that the Devil had inoculated him. This raised a general laugh, 
and Dr T. being about to drink a glass of wine, Mr J. asked him if 
he would not drink to the Grand Inoculator? "I can have, no 
objection, Sir, to any of your friends," replied Dr T. good- 
hnmouredly. 

Signs of the Times. — ^Though some may make light of libels, 
yet you may see by them how the wind sets : as take a straw, and 
throw it up into the air, you shall see by that which way the wind 
is, which you shall not do by casting up. a stone : more solid things 
do not show the complexion of the times so well as ballads and 
libels. — Selden. 

Bishop Burnet's absence of mind is well known. Dining with 
the Duchess of Marlborough after her husband's disgrace, he 
compared this great General to Belisarius. "But," said the 
Duchess eagerly, '* how came it that such a man was so miserable, 
and universallv deserted?" — "Oh, Madam," exclaimed the c^/iyhV 
prelate, " he fiad such a brimstone of a wife I" — fFalpole. 

Retoet Courteous. — One of Voltaire's tragedies met with 

. indifferent success. The Abbd Pellegrin complained that the poet 

had appropriated a good many of his verses. " What ! have I 

robbed you?" said the author of the 'Henriade;' "I do not 

wonder then at the fate of my piece. — Foltairiana, 

Double or Quits. — The following anecdote was communicated 
by a friend : — " A monk at Rio Janeiro, of the order of begging 
mars, used to sally forth every morning from the convent in 
quest of contributions ; but although it was well known tliat his 
appeals to the pious were far from unsuccessful, he as regularly 
returned in the eveninff^without a sous. At last the holy brother- 
hood determined to find out the truth of the matter ; and one of 
them dogged the fat lazv old fellow to a wine-shop at some diS' 
tance, and, posting himselt in a position where he could see without 
being seen, he observed the old mendicant take off his wallet, and 
comfortably scat himt;elf at a table. As soon as he was seated, he 
commencea playing with his right hand against his left, at the same 
time muttering to himself as if he had a companion, when suddenly 
he called to the landlord to bring him wine. The brother, who 
was earnestly watching his movements, at the sight of the wine 
could hold no longer, but began to abuse the recreant old monk 
for thus defrauding the Blessed Virgin. The mendicant sturdily 
replied, " that the money was his own — that he had won it of the 
Holy Mother." — " How !" replied the astonished brother, " win it 
of the Virgin!" "Yes," rejoined the other, "we always play 
together for the money I collect from the righteous in her name ; 
and whenever the Holy Mother wins, I insist on double or quits." 



This Evening, the Tragedy of 

VIRGINIUS. 

Servia, Mrs BAILEY, Virginia, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Slave. Mrs WEBSTER, 

Virginiug, Mr MACREADY, 

(His first appearance in London these two years.) 



Icilios, MrWALLACK, 

Appius Claudius, 
Caius Claudius, MrJ.VINING, 
Numitorius, Mr THOMSON, 
Vibulanus, Mr CATHIE, 
Valerius, 
Marcus, Mr COOKE, 



DenUtus, Mr COOPER, , 
Mr H. WALLACK, 

Lucius, Mr YOUNGTE* 
Spurious OppiiiA, Mr HOWELL, 

Honorius, Mr STANLEY, 
Mr S. JONES, 
Publius, MrHONNER 
Tilus, Mr YARNOLO, Servius, Mr C. JONES, Sncius, Mr FENTON, 
Plebeian, Mr EATON. 

Previous |l!o the Tragedy, the Band will perform a Grand Overture, 
by Andreas Romberg. 

Aftert the Tragedy, C. M. Von Weber*fi Overture to '* Der Freiscbixts.*' 
After which, a New Divertiseoient, entitled 

LE ROMANTIC AMOUREUX. 

The Overtnre and Music composed and selected bj Monsiear Simoo. 

• The Principal Characters bj 

Misses. O'BRIEN, BARNETT, BASEKI, BALLIN, LANE, 

M'HENRY, LYDU, 

Mesdamea, Vallaoeey, Gear, Willmott, Webster, Claire, E. Jonta, &c 

Moot. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 

Messrs. Wieland, Chikioi, Bartleit, Baker, Dowoe, Moxay, Stanley, 

RoiFery, Burdett. 

To conclude with Weber's Opera of 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

Linda, Miss S. PHILUPS, Rose, Mrs BEDFORD, 

Bridesmaids, Mesdames Absolon, Batline, East, &c. 

Ottoeir, the Prince, MrYARNOLD, Adolph, Mr.T. COdKE, 

Bernard, Head Ranger, Mr THOMSON, 

Casper, Mr BEDFORD Hermit, Mr DOWSING, 

Kilian, Mr, WEBSTER, Zamiel, Mr HOWELL, 

Principal Forresters, Messrs Honner, Eaion, Weiiand. ChikinI, 

Atiendanis on the Prince, Forresters, Servans, Peasants; Ac. &c. ftc 

To*morrow, A Core for The Heart Aohe ; and The Beggar's Opera. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 



This Evening, the Tragedy of 

ISABELLA; OR, THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 

Issbella, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Nurse, Mrs TAYLEURE, from the Hsymarket, her 1st appearance: 

Ladies, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Reed, Sbotter, Vials, 

Biron, MrC. KEMBLE, 

Carlos, Mr G. BENNETT^ Villeroy, Mr ABBOTT, 

Samsoii, Mr MEADOWS, 

Biron*sSon, Miss HUNT, Maurice, Mr HENRY, 

Belford, Mr HORREBOW, 

Officer, Mr ATKINS, 

Gentlemen, Mesirs Ir^vin and Goodson 

Brares and Tipstaves, Messrs Collet, Grant, Addison, F. Sutton^ &c. 

After which, a New Melo-Drama, to be called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR; 

OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 

Bessy Bowline, /Tom Bowline's") Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, 1 Daughters, J Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs TAYLEURE. Kiliy Cra w6sh, Mrs DALY, 
Sailor's Lasses, Mesdames Braire, Fairbrother. Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Akt. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Song and Hornpipe.) MrT. P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline. Mr BARTLEY, Shark. Mr FARLEY. 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD. 

Jerry Crape. Mr KEELEY, Jnok, Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuttle. Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 

Rullock, Mr FULLER. Block. Mr MILLER. 

Tbornback. Mr TURNOUR, 

Humphrey. Mr ADDISON, 

Preventive Service Men. Messrs. Austin, CoUett. J. Cooper Grant, &c. 

Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 

Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, BeaU, Birt, Benedict, CauMeld, Crumpton, 6cc. 

Seamen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, &c. 

On Wednesday, The Jew of Arragon : or. The Hebrew Queeo. 



Published by J. Oifwimf , 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, sre to be addrened) ; so.ld by 
J.Chappsl, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 166 Re^nt street ; J. Fikld, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. Bud W. KEYNSi.b, Prlotets, Brood street, Goldea square. 
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TUESDAY, OCrOBER 19, 1830. 



LOWERED TONE OF THE QUARTERLY Rl!?fel|| 



olaer could 8t 

le p|&^ias ai 

rionSNMP ^i 

think trf* w 



Among the nuisances which the late glorious events in France will 
pat tiown, is that ridiculous arrogation of being in the right, which 
worldly power has been in the habit of exercising, maugre all 
argument to -the contrary, and notwithstanding the small shew of 
reason on its own part, generally none at all. Up to the present 
moment, it was thought sufficient for the slaves of authority to 
fin up their publications with th^ most preposterous assumptions in 
this way, to throw a few half-witted reasons at you which you were 
to dispute on peril of anathema, to take it for granted that all their 
establishments ao^ ipse dutits wei^ the very pmk of truth and virtue, 
and then to lie, caiwnniate, garble, sermonize, abuse, repeat the 
stnpidest pretensions with an air of dignity, lord is over you in 
public, and chuckle with^f^ other over their hypocrisy in private, 
aa if the world could nevernave any better leaders than themselves, 
SEod they resented a higher. opinion of human nature out of an 
iniliDct of self -reconcilement andjueservation. Might was right, 
in books as well as in armies ; m^t is to say, the half-witted 
tMomed tbi^ they were in the right, because might was at hand 
10 back them. Due honour was to be given to the " pet»," 
beotDse they were to be supposed the best wielders of it. The 
Quarterly Review now begins to sneer at the donjyiiion of the 
'* pen f* it has found out, that itself and th6 real i||^iers of writ- 
mg-and argumentation are at variance; and this is IS itjshould be. 
We always said, that a time would come, in the "Arn^ course of 
things, wlien the liberal pen must write down the imbc^al, because 
the one would say all that truth dictated, while the di|er could st 
^ht oiUy in bebilf of a certain set of opinions. The 
oorae sooner than we expected , — thanks to those Gloriot 
Days, which the Quarterly Reviewers are afraid to think ^. 
''lliere is still the tone of assumption in this Review, as if their old 

■^^fl/tfi diMU were fil\ilwt)ith something, and wigs and lawn-sleeves 
j.fmBB lords of the creation. But it is mightily chop-fallen never- 

VlifcwilifiV I iwi# as an iniquitous old parish-pfficer, who sees himself 
'^bout to be stripped of his ill-gotten gains, and to have his old 
*8aws and canting religious sayings thrown in his teeth. 

We have often thought that it would be a good thing,— a proper 
tvimjog of the tables upon the affectedly righteous, who are the 
most intolerant of men, — if upon being thrown into company with 
one of them, the person the most opposed J^ him in religious 
opinion were to anticipate the tre^flment wlnrfi the other usually 
arrogates the right of practising, and give him to understand that 
he had a horror of his opinion. The host might be let into the 
secret, and a fair joke be practised on the assumer of riffhteous- 
oess, after the following manner. Enter the assum^Arsay a 
Calvinist with his infernal doctrines,-^and takes a cha^MRong the 
company before dinner, looking around him with aU^Re supercil- 
ious meekness of methodism, to see by whose pi^Pce he is con- 
taminated. Yon contrive to meet his eye wit^pmething of the 
same look, and back your chair to get further onl At dinner the 
host places you, at your request, and as ostentatiously as may be, 
ID the seat the farthest pos^blefrom the methodist, into whose ear at 
a convenient opportunity he contrives to drop the explanation : 

- *' You saw the anxiety of Mr So-and-so to be placed where he sits ? " 
— *• I thought I observed something of tlie kind ?" — ** Well, what 
do you think it arose from ?" — ** It passes my weak conjecture." — 
'* Yon must not be offended with me for telling you ; the thing is 
really curious." — "Oli it is inlpossible to offend me by speaking the 

. trath ; nor can anything said by the gentleman create in my mind 
any emotion but pain at his soul's condition."—" Why there it is ; 
he says (pardon me) that your doctrines are so damnable, and so 
dishonourabb tp the idea of a ^e and merciftd God, that he can- 



* *' Of the^tf^js^actioas oIJ^Huly we will say nothing, as they are too 
recent and too ratlA eaf^MM^pystery, which time alone can unravel, 
to form ihe subject of jfift i % ^mhnplation" — Last Quarterly^ page 565. 
Tbe writer means, that they are too clear, and look his conscience too sternly 
in the face, for him to dare to return their look. 



not without loathing (excuse the word) sit near you : he calls you 
(pardon me for repeating it) a blasphemer ; and says (excuse me for 
the mention) that if the dev^f^ny children at all, you (pardon 
me) are one of the mos tjj 

A few of these retali^Pns of assumption,— -of those vindications 
of superior piety^ and^^tonishment at tlie impiety of the others, 
— ^might do somethw towards lessj||ftig the preposterous arro- 
gance of those who deal about theu|||Bges of blasphemy and irre- 
ligion, — charges in * themselves pRKphemous and irreligious as 
anything well can be. We have long thought it high time to dis- 
allow, in equally plain terms, the gratuitous nonsense of aU sorts of 
arrogant quacks in church and state, who, merely because they 
have been in power, dispense with the necessity rxf reasoning like 
other men, and make out their case, half with assumption and half 
with abuse. Mr Bentham indeed has done this : he has given 
them banter for banter ; and he has done far more. He lias at the 
same time e;cposed their assumption with argument, their misera- 
ble half-reasoning with whc 
everything fairly with his a 
their might-upheld falsehoo 
could not help noticing hini 
miss the subject as speedi 
stand in stead of volumes a 
they puffed, they pretended 
really did scorA a solitaiy < 
while the neighbourhood ai 
and tlieir seats of power. I 
study, ^hed the ships a 
anpther, so tbe doctrines c 
lave been unhinging the 1 
with the thrones as it was v 
Days of the neiighboiu'ing ci 
hands of Might into those 
lous to tell !) was suddenly 

And if no other argument could shake the faith of the selfish and 
the half-witted, this could ! 

Hence their lowered tone, hence their misgivings in the midst of 
their attempts to re-assure themselves, hence their not daring even 
to contemplate the Three Days, hence their absolute preparations 
(incredible but for the impudence with which they have calumni- 
ated its friends and originators) to fall in with Uie new order of 
things, provided it turn out at once ^flfte^and firm," good, reaso- 
nable, and just ; that is to say, provi^^^emain in potter, f 
beat down into selfish repentance the slBs that would have 
dered it. ^ 

Tomorrow we shall give some specimed| of tbe assuflffi^Bs 
above alluded to, and of the ridiculous lighWkin whiclvW.iffow 



appear. 







THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Memoirs of the General State of Music in England i[f ram 
1784? to 1830. fTtth Numerous Anecdotes, Sfc, By W. T, Parke, 
Forty Years Principal Obmt^o the Tlieatre Royal, Covent Garden, 



2 vols. 8vo. Coiburn an 
^^^ [Se( 

Wb tliRflP: thati a book fulf 
hand, must (il 'necessity be am 
author's pretensions might be a; 
that notmthstanding the small 




bticc.] 

.musical anecdotes, from an old 

however slight-looking the 
r. We are bound to say, 

tations which we began to 



have of Mr Parke*s we proceeded, he has disappointed us griev- 
ously. All that the Jj^ok is worth might be collected in a third 
part of one of the volumes. The rest is a farrago of old, very old 
jokes, which everybody knows, and of records which nobody cares 
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about ; such as the first nights of ceitaui fugiUve pieeos, on which 
Mr Psike, we presume, played the oboe. It is too bad in any gen- 
tleman who has dlHed twice at an eating-honse to tell ns such 
stories as those of " murdering and beating time/*—" Robin Hood 
and Robbing Harris,** — " lapsus Ungwe (meaning the beef)" — *' the 
slice of ham and the thunder" — **One God and one FarincUi*' 
(Abel, he calls it), cum multis aliis ; not forgetting JBazter the 
divine and his '' more last words," which are here converted into 
those of one Thomas Baxter, who was executed ! Furthermore he 
makes mistakes which were hardly to be expected of him. He 
calls the story of Mozart and the beggar " original,*' though it is 
told by his friend Mr Shield in the second part of his Introduction 
to Harmony ; and he speaks of the *' popular English air, Hope 
told a flattering Tale, composed by Masainghi ;'* whereas surely it 
is Ptosiello*s Nel corpiiL ft&n mt Jfcj^. The critics would be less 
disposed to notic^^he other mattersnkttrpfessional old gentleman, 
if old age had made him charitable^l^t Mr Parke deals his 
rebukes round abotft Imn, as if an the tiprld were his orchestra, 
and dl tlie men and wofttlii merely oboe-players. We shall not 
mention the names 6f th|^t||sgeTB and per/ormers, of whom he 
would give us an iU opinion : but acoording to him, one was a cox- 
comb, another is stingy, another mean in a different way, a fourth 
s'dly, a fifth superabundantly important, &c. He wiU have a plea- 
sant time of it, if any one chuses to write Memoirs of Oboe-playing. 
We shall save ourselves ^e trouble of commenting upon the 
remainder of our extocu, by heading them as we do the ^ MisceUa- 
neous.** We have given the best we can find. 

day, or the Little 
t, Garrick suddenly 
ire it, communicated 
irould be impossible 
le Doctor smiling, 
il practice, replied., 
y for pen, ink, and 
le, and in less than 
incing tunes I ever 
ished and-ddightad 
Q uf) to the Doctor, 
danced with him 
1, to the admiration 
ig survive the pro-^ 
ie ' died on the 5th 
was very smgular. 
'ernon,.the favorite 
to the music room, 
was talking on the 
much from exhaus- 
he had advanced, 
__ rt of an air, during 
which he became progressivQly more faint, until he breathed his 
last ! — making, as our ipoimoa-tal Shakspeare expresses it, ''a swan- 
like end, fading in music." 

Tbmperate OBoE.—'TOien Fischer, the celebrated Oboe- 
player, who was remarkable for the oddity of his manner, played 
concertos at the grand concerts given fifty years ago at the Ro- 
tunda in Dublin, a Noble Lord, wlio had been enraptured at the 
rare talent he displayed, came up to him, and after having compli- 
mented him, gave him a Mfeing invitation to sup \vitli him the 
follwing evening: add||f^" you'll bring your oboe with you 1" 
BiBclier, who was a littlewttled at that sort of invitation, hastily 
replied, " My lord, my^ljoe never sups ! '* ' 

, RKfRESENTATn'E OpERA.— 'Mr P 's oratorio, in three 

jlirts, ♦aving been -perforined at Covent Garden Theatre; and 
ChsBjes Bannister^ who had been present at it, being asked his 
opinion of the merits of the music, replied, "If another deluge 
was to take place, and the music of this oratorio was alone pre- 
' served, it would afford to posterity a specimen of the works of all 
the different composers who had written before him." ' 

The Candle Adagio. — *It has often been asserted that the 
compositions of Haydn are very unequal ; that some are replete 
with elegance and scientific knowledge, whilst others are extiava- 
gant to excess. In illustration of this circumstance it has beert 
remarkerl, that man'/ of these pieces were written at tlie command 
of Prince Esterhazy, whose ideas of music were highly eccentric. 
It is said that he often chose the plan on which Haydn was to 
compose particular symphonies ; some, for instance, he ordered to 
be adapted to three or four orchestras, situated in different apart- 
ments, vvhich were to be heard singly, to respond -tH^'CMh other, 
and to join together, at the wiH of the prirtCe. The following 
anecdote, if it be founded in tru^h, would seem to have some rela- 
tion to til is strange humte.Qf the prince. The musicians of his 
palace arc said to have (1!%MJled with the officers of the house- 
hold, and to have given in ttielr resignations. Tliese were accepted, 
under the impresson that they would soon change then- minds. 
On the evening of the day they had fixed for theu* departure they 
were to. perform their last concert before the Priace. Haydn had 
composed for tlie occasion a symphony, the conclusion of which 



was of a very extraordkiarjr kind. It was an adagio, in ^^ch 
each iniftnunent in suodessiOB played a aolo ; and at the end of 
each part, Haydn wrote these w(»ds — '^ Put out the can^e, and 
go about your business." The first oboe and second French-horn 
are said to have gone away first ; after tins, the second oboe and 
the first horn ; then the bassoons ; and so on with the rest of the 
performers, except the first and second violins, who were al^ie 
left to finish the symphony. The Prince was astonished, and asked 
what the aisaning of all this was. Haydn told him that the 
musicians were about to quit his service, and that carriages were 
then at the door of the palace waiting to carry them away. Tlie 
prince sent for Uiose into his presence who had left the room, and 
reproved them severely for the manner in which they were about 
to desert so excellopt a. master. The men, who had previously 
reMBted.^ tiMir imprudent conduct, expressed their regret at 
wflR had been done» and were allowed again to enter into his 
serviee. 

The whimsical symphony before alluded to has been printed, 
and performed in London. I assisted in it several tames at the 
late professional concert. 

Retaliation. — ' George Cooke, the popular actor of that day 
who was fremiently inebriated wMlst performing, and to whoae 
talent John Kemble had secretly as great an aversion as a 
rabid dog has to water, being at a rehearsal, was accosted by John 
Kemble, then stage-manager, in the following manner: '* Cooke, 
you were very drunk hst night. If I was you, I would avoid it 
when going on die stage. You should time it — ^you should time it 
—as I do." Two or three nights after having given this finendW 
advice, J. Kemble, who had been drowning his'cares, came behina 
the scenes when the O. P. row was at its h^ht, and staggering on 
the stage, attempted to pacifv the audi^ce ; but the reception he 
met was so outrageous, that ne retreatn straight — I mean, as fiast 
as he. could. Cooke, who had witnessed this, seeing Kemble ^le 
ne.Yt morning in the green-roomi said to him with great solemnity, 
" Kemble, you were very drunk last night. If I was you, I would 
avoid it when going 09 the slage. You should time at-i-yon should 
time it — as I do." 

A Grateful Beggar. — 'The following curious circumstance 
occurred to Mr Boyce, son of the doctor. More than twenty years 
i death, Mr Boyce received a letter by post from 

; [>n, requesting he ^ould caTl on him immediately, 

1 inft communication tcf make relative to his l^te 

■i ition of his fistfaer induced him to repair to the 

i , which was in an obscure and dirty court in the 

] *s. When he arrived there he enquired of the 

] se for the person he came in quest of, and being 

1 ^ed in the three pair of stairs back room, he 

: entering the room, one of the most ih^tched 

1 as addressed by an old man, in tolerably good 

language, lying on a miserable bed, in an apparent state of gre&t 
exhaustion, as follows : ** Sir, I have been' a beggar nearly the 
whole of my life, and during your good father's .time my station 
was in the street in which he lived ; and so kind and liberal was he 
to me, that few days passed without my receiving marks of his 
charity. I now feel that I am on my death-bed, antf having been 
successful in my caUiug, I request you will accept the amomal of 
my savings,, as a token of gratitude to your departed father." Mr 
Boyce, who was much stinck with the declaration of the old man, 
told him to be of good cheer, as it was possible he might recover ; 
but the old man added with a faint smile, ^* If you will be kixid 
enough to call here in three days from tiiis, you will receive a par- 
cel directed to you, which will be the last trouble I shall give you/' 
He did call, • and fou^id that th«,>beggar had, as he had predicted, 
breathed his last : and on opening the parcel, to his great surprise, 
he found it to contain the beggar's will ui his favour, together with 
bank notes to the amount of 2,000/.' 

MujfcCAL Versatility. — 'Lord Mountjoy informed me that 
Mr. T^ooke, at a masquerade in Dublin, displayed such musical 
versatilit)', that while the batid was gone out to take refreshments, 
he alternately took up and played on all tlieir different instruments. 

Anecdotes of Drinking. — * At one of the reliearsals of ** Guy 
Mannering," Tc^ely, who acted Ujc diaracter of Dirk Halterick, 
smelling very offensively of liquor, (according to custom) Fawcett, 
the stage -manager, who is not remarkable for tlie gentleness of his 
manners, said to him rather, tartly, ''For God's sake, Tokely^ 
leave off that detestable habit of drinking spirits in the morning I 
If you must enjoy your glass, take it after diimer, and then it 
won't do you so much injury/' Tokely, who appeared lo feel the 
force of the rebuke, pronused to abstain in future; but before 
a week had elapsed he came to an early reheaisal, at ten o'clock 
in the morning, smelling of lijiuor more offensively than eTjer. 
Fawcett having noticed this again, s^ to hvm, " I see Tokel)', you 
have not taken my advice." — ** Oh yes, I have," replied Tokely, 
*' for I've had my dinner !*' This incorrigibly intemperate man, 
but clever actor, some time after fell down in a tit of apoplexy, and 
expired The vice of drinking to excess was as prevalent fifty 
years ago in England as in Germany, and then and for many years 
afterwards, from a mistaken hal|^lity, a gentleman in a party 
was as sure to experience inebrimim.as a faded beauty neglect. 
But although these Bacchanalian orgies ire prodigiously diini- 
nished, yet (notwithstanding their banefill effects} they stUl boast 
many votaries. A Member of Parliament, justly celebrated as| a 
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\iBi^biit wit, a commandiDg oiator, and a refined writer, was ao 
eadived by tbat imaeendy habit, that he and his son, some few 
fears ago, dining at a tavern in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, had, when they departed in the evening, drank nine 
bottles of various sorts of wine ! But whether they had been 
fairiy divided betwixt the father and son, I know not. The same 
Member of Parliament, who had failed attending the dinner-party 
ef an intimate Mend of mine, being afterwards iufbrmed bv that 
gentleman that his absence had been mudi r^etted, ana that 
sane very choice wine had been procured purposely for him, 
replied, *' I'm very sorry yon gave yourself tmit trouble, as bad 
wine does as well for me as good, for I can taste neither !*' 

' The late Honorable Frank North (afterwards Earl of Guilford) 
lecond son of Lord North, many years Premier of England, was a 
im rwant, and had, through his vmoua excesses, had an illness 
viuoh brought him near death's door. He however recovered, 
notwithstanding he had been attended by three physicians. After 
he had arrived at a certain stage of convalescence he was advised 
to take the benefit of the Bath waters, with a strict injunc- 
tion not to exceed two glasses of wine after dinner, which 
be for a short time with great di^culty adhered to. Having 
however made a party to dine at the famed Bush Tavern in BristoX 
as soon as he and his friends had arrived tliere and had ordered 
diEiDer, Mr North, thinking the glasses ranged on the sideboard 
too small, asked the landlord if he had not got larger ones. Mine 
host replied that he had some that would hold a pmt, and tbat he 
had one which would contain a bottle ! '' Ah !" said Mr North, 
" bring that for me, for as my ph vsician limits me to two glasses 
otly, it will answer my purpose admirably I" 

Handsome Action of Mr Kb an. — Some years ago, whilst 
Kesn, the celebrated actor, was performing for a limited number of 
nights in Dublin, a performer of ability, who had for several sea- 
sons been attached to Covent Garden Theatre as the principal 
harlequin, having just concluded an unprofitable Irish engagement, 
was mereby nlaced in so unpleasant a pecuniary situation as would 
hare renderea him unable to return to his regular employment in 
London, but for the following fortunate rencontre : When Bologna 
(ihnost in despair) was leaving the Dublin theatre for the last 
tone, Kean, who had heard of his misfortune, and was at that mo- 
ment entering the theatre, taking him by the hand, requested he 
would accept his piurse, which he presented to himc observing tbat 
he regretted it contain^ but a trifle. The astonished nume, una- 
ble to give utterance to his feelings, pressed the hand of his kind 
benefactor, and hurried away to communicate the event to his 
d^ected family, who, from its contents (23/.) were at once relieved 
mm their surrounding difficulties. 



Memoir es de Gretry, {UrUranslated,) 

La Beuterb's Absent Man Again. — Some one speaking to 
the Count de Creutz (the Swedish Ambassador), in my presence, 
of the revohition of Sweden, pressed for his opinion upon the pro- 
bable proceedings of the Court of StockUobm witli the Court of 
Versailles. He listened patiently, and profited, periiaps, by the 
observations of the person who addressed him ; then suddenly 
taking my hand, he said, " You know nothing of his music, if you 
have not heard the piece that ho composed yesterday.'' — IJ|>on one 
occanon the Cojxnt rallied a friend for wearing a cloth dress in 
autumn ; sent him back to cliange it for a silk one, and appointed 
a place where they should meet. He went himself in a doth dress 
and a pelisse. — One evening he carried ofT, with the hilt of Iiis 
sword, the wig of ihe old Marshal de Richlieu, who sat before liim 
at the theatre. There was a great outcry, but he heard nothing, 
and gravely walked about the saloon, perfectly unconscious, till 
^bme person pointed out to hira his extraorainary sword-knot. 
He rang his bell violently at three o'clock one morning ; his valet 
hastened to him, in great alarm ; he desired to see his secretary 
immediately. The secretary rises, and hastens to attend him. 
** Ah, my friend, you were at Gretr)'*a yesterday : you may remem- 
ber a passage of his mu^ic which I have been vainly endeavouring 
tocaD to mind." — ^Tliia absent-minded nobleman wa-* commissioned 
tu announce to the King the marriage of a Prince of Sweden. After 
searching his pockets, he presented i)is hand to the King, but the 
letters that should have been in his hand, he had left at home. 
Upon one occasion, the Count went into the apartment of Madame 
Lariette (a singer). •* Make haste, madame," said he, " they arc 
ready to begin the overture." He went out again, shut the door, 
double-locked it, and took away the key. 

Strange BEnAvioun well Accounted por.— One day we 
dined at an inn where the landlady, a stout German woman, shewed 
a remarkable tenderness for me. "See, my fine fellow," said the 
young surgeon, (one of the travelling party) ** you have made a 
oonqoest of it." — .\s soon as we were seated, this woman came and 
to€^ away my plate, to put a silver one in the room of it : — pre- 
sently she brought me some excellent pastry. 'I offered some to 
my companions, ahd the young disciple of Esculapius nuide a thou- 
sand pleasantries on the occasion. When the dessert came on 
table, the hostess returned with a glass of hqueur which she carried 
to my lips herself. " What can be the meanuig of this ?" said I 
to the guide. He could uot imagine. At last, we rose to take our 
leave ; when the landlady came up to me, with open arms, and 
with tean streaming down her cheeks, clasped me to her bosom, 
talking to me, all the time, in German, of which I did not under- 



stand one word. The surgeon and I went out together, — he 
laughed immoderately, — I could not laugh. I ww greatly affected 
by the woman's manner. We were soon followed by the guide, 
Who informed me that this good woman had a son who very much 
resembled me, and who had left her a short time before, to go and 
study at Treves. She had absolutely refused to receive payment for 
our dinner ; had entreated him to take care of me ; and had 
enquired whether 1 had money sufficient to tidie me to Rome. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

De omnlboi rebns, et qolboMlam ftllli^— Old Satimo. 
Of dUI tortt of thiogv—uid some oUien. 

Syllables govern the world. — Selden. 

Ugliness. — Pelisson being exceedingly ugly, a lady one day 
observed to him, " Really, sir, you abuse the ptmussion whica 
men have to be ugly." 

After the death 
and the threshol 
were painted yell 
declaring a persoi 
on the floor of hii 

"Foreigners a 
Voltaire. '* This 
his plays only l1 
while p*eat heauti 
the beauty of tl 
thorns." — f^oltairiana. 

Value of Notes. — A leading actor at the Opera having been 
suddenly taken ill the first night of the representation of a new 
play, an inferior one was chosen to supply his place. He sabg, 
and was hissed ; hut, without being disconcerted, he looked stead- 
fastly at the pit, and said, "Gentlemen, I don't understand this i 
do you think that for 6()0 livres per aimum, which 1 receive^ L 
can afford to give a 2,(HM) crowns' voice V The audience were so 
pleased with this sally, that the actor was allowed to proceed with 
great a|)i>lause. — lyJvelleUe, 

Lodgings for Singular G 
was playing, not many years 8in< 
on the day before that which ^ 
Brooks, tlie prompter, died sudd 
for the receipts of Uie house, f< 
the theatre while a man was lyi 
took a lodging for a single gentle 

would give no sort of trouble, ^ ^, 

would only renudn there for a day or two (as he was goingto 
Prittlewell), but that he wonki take the lodgings for 4 week. The 
agreement made, Mr Harley took care to make it known that the 
dead man had been removed ; but he had not procured very con- 
venient apartments for the unconscious lodger, Cor it was discovered 
thnt there was not sufficient room to turn the shell in which the 
man was laid, from the passage into the IHtls parlour thmt had beeh 
hired, and it was obliged to be left in the passage^ natii it ceoM 
be conveyed to its last home. This is almoet too s^ous a joke for 
real life ; but many things may be pardoned to the gaiety of Comedy, 
tbat would be inexcusable in the solemnity of Tragedy. 



A NEW DUET, 

WITH A CHORUS OF BOOKSELLERS, AND AN OBLIGATO ACCOM- 
PANIMENT ON THE OBOE. 



** We do not flaUer ourselves ihat we could perform so well in his depart- 
ment, on the oboe, as be has in ours, scribbling ; and we give bim leave to 
criticise us when we try, as freely as we have criticised him."— •Z/iterary 

Gazette. 

Mr Jerdan {tenderly,) 
'Excuse me, gentle Parke, I pray. 

Nor take my censure in despite; 
We both are cbarming in our way; 
The difference is, that you can play. 
But I, 'tis only I, can write. 

Mr Parke (J\triousfy,) 
You write, you fool ! Who says so, pray ? 

Who sees one spark in all your smother ? 
The difference isn't what you say; 
The difference is, that I can play. 

And you do neither one nor t' other. 

Duo, Excuse me, Parke : 

W^ho sees one spark } 
Tis only I : 

No, you do nei— 
Tisonlyl: 

No, you do nei — 
Yes, I do one, though not the other : — 
No, you do neither one nor t' other. 

Chorus of Booksellers. 

Jerdan does neither one nor t'other. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMIJ^ER. 



;if>* 



Drury Lane. 
Mr Mac ready re-appeared in London last night, for the first 
time these two y^ars, and performed the favourite part of Firginius 
with 80 much applause, that hesides repeated approbation through- 
out, he was called for after the play. We sat unfortunately too far 
off to see his face as we should have done ; but his tones reached 
us, varied with their expression, and trembling sometimes with the 
rich and genuine burthen of emotion. It was said of a famous 
Italian mimic, that he said fine things without uttering a word. . It 
may be said of Mr Mac ready, as of Mr Kean, that he looks fine 
things without showing his countenance. You may gather how 
he must look, by what you hear. We do not mean to compare 
him with Kean. We think him as inferior to that tragedian, as 
we confess we think ou? other celebrated tragedians inferior. to 
Macready ; or if this be impossible, the difference is in favour of 
Mac ready, inasmuch as his best passages are more allied to the 
nature of his superior, than his common ones are to those of \he 
rest. What we take to be the difference between Kean and Ma- 
cready is this; — that the former has an instinctive natural reason 
for all that he does, and never acts at random ; is never loud when 
be might as well be low, or vice versa ; or if he is, kao\<rs it and 
does it wilfully, out of some caprice: in a word, has a finer 
conception of the character throughout, and adapts himself to 
it as naturally, as gracefully, and with as much self-possession, 
as the limbs do to the motions required of them. Now we do not 
hold this to be the case with Macready. He is strildng 
throughotit: often fine, sometimes extremely affecting and mas- 
terly: but the level of his style is of a more gratuitous 
order than Kban's. We do not always see the reasou for his 
fortes and pianos : his grace looks more the effect of rtndy than 
habit :. his personal character does not seem so concerned in what 
he does. You are not sure what sort of a person he will be, when 
he leaves the stage. From Kban, if you would look for sulkineas 
or something u^itrary, and not be sure whither his passion 
might lead him, you would also expect to hear of the most graceful 
actions, or the development of something good in his worst. Mr 
Macready has sensibility^ tenderness, passion ; he suffers : his 
passion maaters himi ha knows how to undergo it with delicacy, 
to contest with it aa though be suppressed it ; but he never 
does^ emotion in some shape of other, positive or negative, 
controls . him. When this is not the case, he is merely acting, 
though acting to advantage. Kean, on the other hand, though 
undergoiiig passion more terribly, still Burmounts it with the grace of 
moral grandeur. He feels the poetry of it more ; that is to say, all the 
elegance and idealism of which it is capable, compatible with 
nature. This never fiuls him ; and this, while it enables him to 
seize the very best points of familiarity (for those are the perfection 
of the delicacy) renders his tragedy as superior to Mr Macrbady's 
in general, as poetry is to mixed poetry and prose, or as the mixed 
poetry and prose of Macready is to the declamatory verse of the 
purely artificial tragedian. 

Mr Macready was awefully effective in the prison-scene with 
Appius ClmidiuBy and came beautifully to his senses when the urn 
Was brougbt him containing the ashes of hLs daughter. What a 
manly and sweet-natured play is this of Mr Knowles*8, and how 
well it moves the heart again after a lapse of years, like music 
that we have heard at home ! We know of no modem production 
that moves us with greater feehngs of regard and respect for 
the author. 

We must not forget that Wallack displayed a genuine burst of 
passion in the scene before Appius^ that would have done honour 
to any actor. It is where he speaks of his betrothed bride, and 
calls her the life-blood of his heart. His voice, when he dared any 
body to ill-treat her, sunk into as real a tone of honest and feeling 
manhood as we ever remember to have heard. We regret we 
cannot r^eat the passage. It received two distinct rounds of 
applause. 

And the other performers did well. Altogether this is a fine 
play, finely [performed ; and we recommend those who have not 
.seen it, to go and do so next Monday, when it is to be repeated. 



CovENT Garden. 
There was an attempt here last night, of very doubtful success, to 
get up a sailor afterpiece. The Blue Anchor all full of loyalty, blue- 
jackets, girls, smugglers, swabbers, and sentiment. The reader knows 



the regular process. Th«re is a. good man or two, and a villam or 
two; some land-lubbers to contrast with the tars; a pretty girt f 
a sailor come home from 8ea;'mii[ch talk of bilboes, and long 
yams, and grog, and good heartedness ; with dammees ad libitum, 
and tears which the honest tar makes an equal pomt of shedding 

and resenting. 

We do not think theee s^lor speculations will do, even by 
the help of Mr T. P. Cooke's popularity ; and the audience 
seemed to* think so too, for they were manifestly tired, and 
there was now and then a contest of claps and hisses. It 
would be difficult to make out the story of the one before jis, 
and not worth the trouble. It was founded on smuggUng, and 
an attempt to carry off the hero's mistress. A just compliment 
to. the King was well received; but m exact proportion as it 
was deserved, the audience seemed to resent any more of it, as 
the conversion of a good thing into a clap-trap. They did not seem 
either to enter heartily into the demerits of smuggling ; and some 
compliments paid to the laws fell as flat as if the Attorney- 
General had made them. Blanchard acted the part of a cowardly 
innkeeper well : Mr Keele y, in the guise of an undertaker, lo<A«d 
like a cock-robin m mourning; Bartley was a good old fatherly 
seaman ; Mrs Kbeley made a sufficing little sailor in trowsers j 
Farley dashed about as melo-dramatically as he did twenty yeara 
ago ; and Mr T. P. Cookb kicked the ground, and shook away his 
knee-pans, in a hornpipe that was tumultuoualy encored; bat 
all would not do. 

The secret is, that all sailor dramas are monotQ^Kras olap-traps ; 
and are hard to endure, on educated ground, even for t\w> or three 
scenes, much more for three acts. 

They ulk of long yarns, and are ihcmselret the longest yarn they draw. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Evening, the Comedy of 

A CURE FOR THE HEART ACHE. 

Miss Vortex, Mrs ORGER. Jessv Oatlands, Miss FAITCIT, 

EUe^ Vorlex, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Charles Stanley, MrJ.VINlNG, . Vortex. Mr W.BENNETT, 

Sir Hubert Suiriey, Mr YOUNOE, 

Old Rapid, Mr LISTON, 

Young Rapid, Mr VINING, from the Havmarkef, 

Frmnk Oalland, Mr WEBSTER, Fanner Qatland. Mr TAYLEURE, 

Bronze, Mr HOOPER. Heartly. Mr THOMPSON, 

Waiter, Mr Yamold, Vortex's Servant, Mr Houner, 

Sir Hubert's S^^ant, Mr Dowsing, Landlord, Mr Fentbn, 

Hairdresser, Mr E^tou. 

Previous to the Comedy, the Baud will perform RossiQi's Overture to 
** La Cenerentola.''* 

After the Comedy, Mozart's Overture to " U Doo Giovanni.** 
After which, 

THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 

Polly Peachum, Miss PEARSON, Lucv Lockil, Miss BYFELD, 

MrsPeachum, MrsC. JdNES. 

Jenny Diver, Mrs EAST, Sulcey Tawdry. Mrs WEBSTER. 

, Captain Macheath, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Peachural Mr DOWTON, I^cWit. Mr W. BENNETT, 

Filch, MrHARLEY, 

Mat o* the Mint, Mr YARNOLD, Jemmy Twitcher, Mr EATON. 

Wat Dreary, Mr DOWSING, Crookfin^erM Jack, Mr CRAMER, 

Robin o'Basshot. Mr EAST, Nimming Ned, Mr TOLKlf^, 

Harry Haddington, Mr S. JONES, Ben Budge, Mr NELSON. 

In Act II.— A Hornpipe in Fetters, byJMr Howell. 

To conclude with the favonriie Melo-Drantatic Eotertaiament, called 

THE DUMB SAVOYARD 

AND UiS MONKEY. 
The Overture and Music by Mr. R. Uu^bcs. 
Cclcsiina, CoHotess Maldicini, Mis* FAUCIT, 

Teresa Vanepa, Mrs. BROAD. 
Count Giovanni Muldicini, Mr. YOUNG. Florio, Misa BAL.LIN. 

Sturm wald, Mr. WEBSTER, Uerr Vatchvell, 5fr. SALTER, 
Pipino, (the Dumb Savoyard) Mrs. W. BARRYMORE, 
Marii.uzette, (his Monkey,) Mr.WlELAND, 
SpeiUburffb, Mr. C. JONES, Lcopoldstadt, Mr. YARNOLD, 

Rapinsiein, Mr. HOWELL. 

On Thursday, Hamlet ; Comfortable Lodgings ; and the Dumb Savoyard 
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THE READER: 

OOXSISTINQ OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



^erifrfy Review. No. LXXXFL fi>r October 1830. London, 

John Murray. 

RIDICULOUS HABITS OF ASSUMPTION IN THJB TORY 

WRITERS. 

. " It is impocsible to reflect upon the events which have recentlj 

talceii place at Paris/' says the Quarterly Heviewer, in conunencing 

faislsit article, "^ without deep sorrow and serious apprehension.'* 

This is a fine instance of the mode in which a few slaves of 
cfaurdi and state affect to be the representatives of all the world, 
pod to talk as if it we^e not in human naturp to ^hink ptherwise 
than they. " It is impossible \" On the contrary, it is not only 
highly possQ^le to reflect on the late events with feelings of the 
greatest consolation and the most glorious hope, but this is the 
common feeling out of the pale in which he serves. It may be 
ioipossible for kim, peep indeed ought to be his sorrow, and 
serious his apprehension, considering the article in the former 
nmnber, in which the measures were recommended that brought 
lus friends into their state of deep sorrow and serious apprehen- 

fiOD. 

" For the overthrow," he continues, " of an ancient dynasty, in 
itself vin occurrence of no common magnitude, may lead to results 
Ml more to be deplored; nor can any feeling mind think of the 
Uood which has been shed in the stniggle without lamenting over 
i^ horrors of civil war.** 

Then why did the " feeling mind'* df this gentleman assist to 
shed it ? Why did he write an article expressly to recommend the 
vtmggle ? Why did he advise the king to be firm, to strike a great 
blow, to do in fact precisely what he did do, and risk twenty 
times the war that has taken place? And how much pity would 
<lie have hod for the horrors of civil war, if the result had been the 
other way? The overthrt)wof a dynasty in an event of no oom- 
snon magnitude, because the interest^ of single families have 
hitherto not been very wisely interwoven with those of the people ; 
but whether it is to be deplored, iq another question, no longer to 
be begged in this manner. Tiie overthrow of a dynasty has a 
XBighty sound : Bonaparte, in his foolish adoption of royal modes, 
and his assumption of the paramount importance of one family 
compared with millions, made a great noise about the overthrow of 
his dynasty. But the Bonapartes, his kinsmen, are all very well 
df; and Charles X, when he can no longer shoot his subjects, takes 
qoietly to cracking the legs and thighs of partridges. Fallen 
dynasties lead mighty easy lives, and have capital salaries. Com- 
pare their condition with that of the hundreds of families 
whom tliey have thrown into wretchedness and destitution. 
Compare Cliarles and his family driving about at their ease, 
indulging in whatever luxuries they have a fancy to> and drowning 
their cares in the most precious wines, with the hundreds of poor 
Parisians who have lost fathers, brothers, and husbands by their 
means. Oh but they have lost a throne ! Well, and a thousand 
mothers have lost children. Are those nothing ? I'he reader may 
remember the anecdote related in this paper the other day. 
"Think of the blood," said the French Patrician, "which the 
nolnlity have shed in the wars." — •' And the blood which the 
peo|ri0 poured forth at the same time ;" said a Plebeian ; " was that 
waierf^* To hear these old French noblesse, and their friends the 
Beviewers, one would think that the millions of human beings which 
form mankind are nothing in comparison with a few obstinate and 
well-fed individuals. The time has come, when these assumptions 
are swept away with scorn, and the " greatest number" rated at 
their just value. 

In the course of a few sentences after the above passage, the 
universal suppression of " feudal W^te" is called an unjustifiable 
measure. Bat what is a ^'.feudal righi ^' A feudal right means 



a feudal wrong ; that is to say, it means the possession of a certam 
inequality of property, and of its acknowledgment on the part of 
others, /or nothing ! Here is an instance of tlie perilous abuse of 
terms. Let a wrong be called a right, and if you take it away, the 
claimants cry out as if vhrtue and the world were going to be at an 
end. Yet only suppose, that their claim were on the part of the 
poor, and that the rich were called upon to acknowledge it ; how 
ridiculous would it then be thought I What injustice on the ma- 
happy side I 
be but left to i 
these ''feudal 
day as at this 

• Of those 
Dppre88l\'e, an 
not have said 
of common d 
the National A 
uigust than t 
many oases, pi 
some trifle, su 
dal right. Ii 
claim to the li 
in strict accon 
tenant should 
he had held oi 
livres was chaj 
they thus dep 
served to the 1 
to them in reti 
perform, Thi 
manv days* lai 
land almost r< 
lord's forests, 
the claim of tl 
the land, till t1 
to him his rigl 
of the lord's esrtue.' 

Only thiidc of a man reason'mg in this manner, after the late 
evento, and fancying that he is advocating his cause, instead of giipu 
ing it up ! Where was the injustice of this most just diminu^on 
of the " too much !" And what was the evil resulting froni the 
abolition of a " trifle ?" Why should not the tenant have a^ hie 
freehold, a farm which he had hitherto held on lease, — be the 
freeholder being an hidustrious man, and having at no time too 
much, while his former master, th^ sweet seigneur, always hiM too 
much ? Why should not the rich have been deprived of wfeat 
is here called their property, but which was no more proper to them 
then to anybody, not so much so if they did not appropriate it by 
industry, but rather to be called an improperty, — the improperty 
of the lazy rich, — a very good new word by tho way, and of pro- 
mising utility. If words without meaning*^ have governed us 
hitherto, let us see what can be done by words a little more signi- 
ficant. "Wliile they thus deprived the rich of xXioxc property^** 
says the Reviewer, *' they carefully preserved to the lower classes 
those privileges which had beehrgranted to them in return for the 
feudal services which they were bound to perform." 

Words, words, words again ! Nothing but words and assump- 
tiojisi \Wio granted these privileges? And what services were 
industrious men bound to perform for lazy ones, before they 
could work for themselves and theu- families? (for that is 
the meaning of seignorial rights.) Who bound them to perform 
such services ? Was it justice ? Was it common sense ? Was it 
natural inequality? Nothing of the kind. It was mere old 
impudent prescription, founded on the usurpation of the 
strongest, and the gifts of tyrannical kings. Is not the Re- 
viewer ashamed, at this time of day, to talk of *' vassals" who were 
bound *^ to devote so many days to labour in the year to the lord, 
for which they held their land almost rent-free [wonderful kind- 
ness !] and had certain rights of parsturage in the lord's forests !" 
And is he not more ashamed to lament as an injustice, that when 
this claim was done away^ the. former teuAut had the rights of 
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pasturage continued to'liim? Why should the tenant not have it ? 
Oh, it " douhly diminished the value of the lortPs eiiaie,**^-^ the 
already too much. And wht should it not ? 

That is the question now to he asked on all such occasions — 
Wht not ? The assumer of the question should he met on the 
threshold of his premises, and demanded to prove what he assumes. 
Feudal rights are all done away, he says. Well, Why not ? The 
value of the lord's estate has heen diminished. Why not } Men are 
no longer forced even to pay a trifle in acknowledgment of saig- 
norial rights. War sHoutD they ? 

*• Oh then— we have all been in the wrong for God knows how 
longf a period l^— Yes, ffoa liavc been. Why not ? 



Memoirs of the Generd State of Mum in England 
1784. A> 1830. WHh Nufi^etoui Anecdotes,!^, By fF. T. Parke, 
Forty Years Principal OboMt to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 

^ 2 vols. 9vo. Oolburn and Bendey. 

[Third Notice.] 

Good PwNk-*-' Whikt walkipg with Hook one day b the Strand, 
we wm kipeded in troasing the road from Norfolk etraet to the 
opposite sjMb of tlie way by a hackney chariot whoae number was 
the unit On». The <3iniage being exti^mely clean and neat, and 
in good preeervfttioft, pafftioiilarly chdmed my notice; and induced 
xne«to^9bsflrve to Hodk as at passed, that it Appeared to be almost 
asjpod s« »eitr; addiog^ 'it hasbeen wdl taken care of."— 
'^ Tbsffe li JiolhinjBr extmordinary in that," says Hook, '* for every- 
body ftak«0 tBJt> of Number One }" 

Kwd's' Band.— * As the origin of the King^s band may not be 
ysnewHy known, I will gjive a brief account of it. The King's 
band was instituted, soon after the Restoration, by Charles the 
Second, htiniieation of that which had been foundea in France by 
Louis tne Ftmrteenth. It' consfots of twenty-four musicians 
Attoched to the King's household. The salary of each is forty 

Sounds A year, widtM wardrobe fees which they may receive in 
en of dMb^s^make it up to fiftv. The salary of the master of the 
band is 200/. if he composes the odes only, and 300/. if he com- 
poses tlM odes md knfaiuetB. This establishment gave buth to the 
t^ell knoivn burk^lle song, *' Four-and^twenty fiddlers all in 
aarow.** 

VAtJXHALt—^VauxhaU Gardens opened on the 3rd of June 
1822, under the management of the persons deputed by the new 
j^oprietor. As these gardens have lately passed from the family in 
whose possession they had' been ever since they were first opened 
as a pJac* of polilic ehteiftaiument, I will here state some of the 
leading partJdulars telalive to them. The estate, which consists of 
the house 'and ffardertSi is copyhold, and contains eight acres, sub- 
ject to A h^ribtw fitte)^ of fl^ hundred pounds to the Prince of 
Wales; who i^ldtd of t*ie manor. • It was formerly the mansiqn, 

&t. of Yaax, Esq. and Was, after the name of Its owrier, called 

Vaux's Hall, which time has ^o corrupted, that the " noblesse" 
denominate it Vox Hall, and the "canaille" Fox Hall. . This 
estate was purchased by Jonathan Tyers, Esq. who converted it 
into a place of public amusement in the year J 736. The entei^ 
taimnents consisted of a concert, supper, &c. and the admission- 
' money was one slulling. The concert at first was purely instru- 
' mental, but in the year 1745 singing was introduced; and the 
• elngers first employed were Messrs Low, Rimhold, sen., and Mrs 
Amc (wife of Dr Ame), who was a great favourite with tlie pub- 
lic. The orgatt was played by Mr (afterwards Dr) Worgan,, who 
composed many of the songs, and the band was led by the eccen- 
tric Tom Collet. Collet was lame in his left leg, and the water- 
man who carried his fiddle-case for him from the barge to the gar- 
dens limped with his right leg. The waterman, encouraged by the 
. good-nature of Collet, assumed a kind of familiarity with him, and 
used to say to the leader (both limpinff along;, ** Ah, Master Col- 
let, vou and I have seen many ups and dotms in life 1" Westmin- 
ster bridge not being finished till 1750, Mr Tyers built a handsome 
barge, which from Palace Yard Old stairs conveyed his performers 
to Vauxhall, and back again when the i)erformances were ended. 
' It will appear that Mr Tyers spared no expense in decorating the 
gardens, when it is stated that he employed that great artist Ho- 
gaxih, to invent the amusing pictures which lined the supper- 
boxes J Hayman and Mortimer to paint those in the saloon (which 
cost five hundred pounds each) ; and that famous sculptor Roubil- 
liac (at^the expense of three hundred potmds), to execute the fine 
statue of Handel (now in the possession of Mr Barrett), which 
stood in the gardens behmd the noble Gothic orchestra. • • • 
Mr Ty^J^^* ^y his spirited management, soon brought the gardens 
to an uncommon degree of popularity ; though his temper was so 
extremely kritable; that when bad weather kept the public away, 
he wouM thump Iris hat, and swear that if he had heen a hatter, 
men would have been made without heads ! Tliat he possessed a 
large portion of obstinacy also, the following fact will prove ; his 
eldest son, Mr Jonathan Tyers, jun. wishing to be united in mar- 
riage to an accomphshed young lady, who had no fortune, his 
father, on being consulted on the subject, swore that if he married 
her he would turn his back on him for ever. The son, to conquer 
his passion, went to the East Indies^ On his return home (after 
aufiering shipwreck), he learnt that the object of his attachment 



had been married durihg his absence, and had become a widow, 
with a jointure of eight hundred pounds a year. The intimacy 
was renewed, and conceiving that his father's objection was now 
removed, he informed him that it was his intention to make the 
widow his wife ; on which the old gentleman exclaimed with great 
warmth, — ''As I refused my consent when the lady had not a 
shilling, if you marry her now she has got a fortune, I'll disinherit 
you!" The son however married the lady, and the father kept 
his word, for at his death he cut Mr J. Tyers, jun. off with a shil- 
ling ! At the death of Mr Tyers, the gardens devolved on his son, 
Mr Thomas Tyers (a counseuor) and his two daughters, who in 
order to induce their dismherited brother to take on himself the 
entire management of the gardens, divided the property into four 
equal parts, one of which they presented to him as a remunerauon 
for his services. This gentleman was of a different disposition to 
his father's ; the one bein^ irritable and obstinate, the other mild 
and forgiving ; although his father had acted with so much seve** 
rity towards him, he for^ve him " from the bottom of his heart.** 
On the anniversary of his father's death (which took place during 
the Vauxhall season), Mr Tyers invariably caused to be performed 
in the concert, Handd's ' Dead Murdi m Saul ;' and it was fak 
custom (as I have often witnessed) to steal unobserved to a tree 
near to the orchestra, and' listen to that impressive composition, 
whilst he indulged in filial reflections, and dropped a tear to the 
memory of a revered though unkind parent Mr Tyers continued 
the liboral system of his father in the management of the gardens, 
and having survived his relatives, they ultimately became his cole 
property. At his demise they came into the possession of Mr Barrett, 
who had married Mrs Tyers. At the death of Mr Barrett, who 
had greatly improved them, the Gardens descended to his two sons, 
George Rogers Barrett, Esq., and the Rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett 
(now a D.D.), and were wholly under the direction of the former, 
who during his engagement (to the end of tlie season 1821) brought 
them to the acm^ of ele^nce and fasiiion. These gardens, now 
the property of Mr PhiUips, of sporting celebrity, were managed 
by Mr Bish, of lottery notoriety, under whose direction they under- 
went a strange metamorphosis. Tlie concert, which had nitheito- 
been performed by musicians of the first class (forty in number), 
selected from the orchestras of the Opera House, the Ooncertaef 
Aneient Music, and the two patent Theatres, was now (with the 
exception of half-a-dosen stringed instruments) performed by the 
military band of the Guards, who, at the end of the acts, by doffing 
their oolotired coats and slipping on their regimental ones, were 
QUickly ready to perform their old duties of playing to the rope- 
dancing, &c.' 



PREMATURE BURIAL. 

TO THE TATLER. '^ ' 

Sir, — I take the liberty of enclosing a few passages extracted frOm 
** Paris and Fonblanque's Medical Jmlsprudence." The subject 
is one of deep and general interest ;— and when we see that the 
faculty themselves have, in some instances, been mistaken,— 
fatally mistaken, in t^o serioiis a matter, every one must feel the 
importance of calling the public attention to the necessity of delay, 
and of the most careful medical investigation, before tue grave is 
closed upon a fellow-creature. 

' At a period when the small-pox raged with epidemic fury, and 
physicians greatly aggravated its violence by their stimulating 
plan of cure, there can be no doubt that many persons were con- 
demned as dead, who afterwards recovered. Amongst the numtsroos 
cases that might be cited in support of tliis opinion, tbe following 
may be considered as well authenticated : — the daughter of Henry 
Laurens, the first President of the American Congress, when an 
infant, was laid out as dead, in the small-pox ; upon which tlie 
window of the ' ajyartment, which had been carefully cloaed 
during the progress of the disease, was thrown open to ventilate 
the chamber:— the fresh air revived the supposed corpse, and 
restored her to her family. This circumstance occasioned in the 
father so powerful a dread of living interment, Uiat he directed by 
will, that his bodv should be burnt, and enjoined on his children 
the performance ot this wish, as a sacred duty. 

• The history of the unfortunate Vesalius, physician to Philip 
the Second, of Spain, furnishes another instance (of apparent, 
mistaken for real death), upon which considerable stress has been 
laid. Upon dissecting a Spanish gentleman, it is said that on 
opening the thorax, the heart was found paipitating $ for which he 
was brought before the Inquisition, and would probably have 
sufiered its most severe judgment, had not the King interceded in 
his behalf, and obtained for him the privilege oiexpiating his 
offence, by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

* Phillippe reu, the celebrated French accoucheur, relates the case 
of a woman, upon whose supposed corpse he proceeded to perform 
the csesarean section, when the first incision betrayed the awful 
fallacy under which he operated. 

' M. Bruhier also relates a case on the authority of M. I'Abb^ 
Menon, of a young woman who was restored by the first incision of 
the anatomist's scalpel, and lived many veara afterwards.' 

More particularly, MrTatler, I would by your meiMM, lay be- 
fore tlie reader, the following passage : "In 'certain morbid states 
of the living frame, so feebly do the powers of life resist the opera- 
ion of physical agents, that if the body cannot be said actually to 
enter into a state of putrefaction, it ma^ at least assume s^pearanees 
so analogous as to be mistaken for it. The test of deaths thasie. 
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fore, rauBt Tttther be songht foramonfpt t**^ aiffng which indicate 
the oxueecence or cessation of the function* of lif;^, than from those 
which manifest the decomposition of the organs by which they are 
performed." 

Conrinced that you will pardon my presumption, in considera- 
tion of the laotives that infloence me, 

• I remain, Mr Tatler, 

Your daily reader, and sincere admirer, 

A. A. 

[This is surely a vcrv important matter for reflection, notwith- 
atandinfl: the ridicule that has occasionally been thrown on it. It 
is possible, and would be higlily desirable, to give it attention, 
without suffering ourselves to be moved either by too much horror 
or by a no less frightful levity. The law might surely interfere with 
propriety to insure the main point, — delay. Perhaps our corres- 
pondent TriU have the goodness to state, what is the length of time 
which physicians hold to be secure.] 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omiaibai rebiu, et qalbiudam alii*.— Old Satiko. 
Of all cortt of thiiigt,<^i«nd some othen. 

Irish Financier. — A man who worked at a chvmisfs havinff 
come into, the possession of Ave soverdgns, and not wishing to spend 
them, went to a pawnbroker's, and pawned them for ten shillmgs ! 

Bad Introductions. — Almost all the letters which accomoany 
bad poems sent to me to compose, are conceived nearly in tnese 
terms : " It is unfortunate for you that you have hitherto had but 
very mediocre poems for the display of your talents ; in this, I hope 
you wiU find, &c.*' I might spare myself the trouble of reading 
pieces thus announced. — Gretry^s Memoirs. 

Pictorial State of Health. — A friend of mine, an artist (Me- 
Baiarest) was ill ; he applied to^a physician,— 4iappily a qmck-witted 
•ud intelligent man, who, after having questioned him, said to us 
as he went down stairs, '* I will take care how I cure him, before 
he has finished his picture." His illness was no other than the 
effect of great excitement and fermentation of the blood ; and 
Menagest would not have finished with so much power, his mag- 
niiicent picture of Leonardo da. Vinci, if an ignorant < physician 
had at once calmed the effervescence of his blooa and imagination. 
—Ibid, 

Birds of a Featrkr.— Some law-officers who had been appointed 
by an unpopular minister, were present one evening at the repre- 
sentation of the traffi-coroedy of Sampson, at a provincial theatre. 
Harlequin struggled on the stage with a turkey-cock, which 
escaped, and took refuge among these lawyers. The whole pit 
immediately began to sing in ciiorus, " Oh peut on etre mieuof qu*au 
sein de ga/amUie ?** (\^'nere can one be so happjr as in the bosom 
of one's family ?) — Ibid. [This anecdote loses its piquancy by trans- 
lation : the French word for turkey-cock, dindon, also signifies a sot, 
or a person of small intellect ; — a Jerdan.] 

Good Day, Sir. — A man of letters, who had heard me speak 
of the possibihty of noting all the inflexions of speech, and who 
denied this possibility, requested me to allow him to call upon 
me, that we might discuss ttie subject more at leisure. On entering 
my study, he ^id in a patronizing tone, *' Bon Jour, Monsieur T' 
' Xwod day. Sir.) I immediately sang in the same tone, "Utsoi, 
iointi*' and he was half converted. It would be pleasant to make 
a collection of all the " Good day. Sirs," and •* Good day, my 
dears," set to music, with the proper intonation. We should see 
how great a music-master is self-love : and how the tone changes 
when a man in place, ceases to be in place. A " Good day, Sir," 
generally suffices to give me a general idea of any person's sim- 
plicity or pretensions. — Ibid, 

The True Sublime Port. — Constitutional idiosyncracies 
will not only convert food into 'poison, but change poison into 
food, or at least, into a harmless repast. Tlie most extraordinary 
exemplification of this, on record, is contained in the history of the 
old man at Constantinople, as related by M. Pouqueville, physician 
to tlie French army in Egypt, who was a prisoner at Constanti- 
nople in the year 1798. " This man," says he, ** was well known 
all over Constantinople, by the name of Suleyman Yeyen, or Suley- 
man, the taker of corrosive sublimnte. At the epoch when I was 
there, he was suuposed to be nearly a hundred years old, having 
lived under the Sultans Achmet the ITiinl, Abiltil Hamet, and Selira 
the Third. He had in early life habituated himself to taking 

' opium; but, though he constantly increased the dose, he ceased to 
feel from it the desired effect ; and then tried sublimate, the effects 
of which he had heard highly spoken of. For tWrty years this old 
man never ceased to take it daily, and the quantity he could now 

• bear, exceeded a drachm. It is said that at this epoch, he went 
into the shop of a Jewish apothecary, and asked for a drachm of 
sublimate, wiiich he swallowed immediately, having first mixed it 
in a glass of water. The apothecary, terrified lest he should be 
accused of poisoning a Turk, immediately shut up his shop, 
reproaching' himself bitterly with what he had done ; but his sur- 
pnse was very great when the next day, the Turk came again, and 
asked for a like dose of sublimate.— Pom <tnd Fonblanque^s Medical 
tJurisprndenee, 



English Equity.— The song " We're a* Nodding" bemg prin- 
ted and published in one of the magazines, by Mr Taylor, jun., 
Mr Hawes applied to the Lord Chancellor for an injunction, and 
after.having in support of the copyright, expended one hundred 
and twenty pounds, and Mr Taylor in his defence sevent]|r, the 
Lord Chancellor (Eldon) finally declared that he knew nothing of 
music, and left each party to pay his , own costs I ! ! — Parke's 
Musical Memoirs. 

The Charles before the Last. — Charles IX, after the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, wishing to throw the odium of this 
dreadful day upon the Guises, was dissoaded from it by M. de 
Morvillier, who had been Keeper of the Seals, because it would be 
the means of procuring for these princes the favour of the Catho- 
lics, which it was the King's interest to monopolize for himself. 
He therefore advised the King openly to avow and justiiy the 
massacre, by trying the dead bodies of the Admiral^ of Cavagne, 
and Briquemaut, which was afterwards executed by MorvUHer, by 
the King's order. — MarviUe. 

Juvenile Genius.— My tune was. so entir^y devoted ^o dra- 
matic composition, that 1 had but little to spare for the instruc- 
tion of pupils. My first pupil was a boy of nine years of age, 
named Darcis, who was protected by the court; Fhad rewsted the 
strongest solicitations to receive him^ whea on uiieqwiivoowl syiflp- 
torn of genius determined me to undertake the diak'ge. I called 
upon his mother, whom I found surrouiided by seinertd lit^e cIlU- 
dren. Our young composer was at hi» planoftyrtt^-H-he dtr<ik:k 
several notes, then marloBd them down. His -little brother 'teased 
him, he pushed the child away, and ths«w lam dowuf the mother 
gave a blow to the composer, who fell too, but; «irwffihig td lose 
his musical idea, he carried his paper and pen tvith him^< And still 
continued to write, in the midst of his faohbing- Whpa I took my 
leave, I said to the mother : '' Bring me your sooj I will teacn 
him." — Gretrjfs Memoirs, 

The Soul and the Senses.— Ton^ds the aad of 'the lugnof 
Benedict the Fourteenth, this Pope» who WBS<aaTthioghuLal]t^|ot^ — 
was obliged to transfer the holy sacramenl toa tateiBloha^ onac* 
count of the urevcrence of the ftomans, wbo^ •ttending to, and 
fixmg then: eyes upon the musician,— ^turofld their baekn up<mtlie 
altar. — Ibid, ' \\ 

Choice of a Servant. — I have a friend wko never engages 
a servant, but, among other questions whieh he osks^Of tfabse who 
present themselves, is one, the answer to whieh is suffio(ei]ft to 
determine, him 
they answer, N 
ledge that the^ 
answer, that t] 
thinks that me 
and the man wl 
ested, the least 
control of his 
becaus.e, he sayi 
honest ; and igi 
the vices. — Ibid 

Yawning Di 
— "Le temps e 
sage where thi 
in the bass, 
of wine, has i 
in different si 
In seeking a s 
who were with 
ennui by which 
my duet. I ha 
ring the perfori 
it was not with ennm. — iota. 

Interest Honestly Made at Court. — At the Srst r^rissen- 
tation of the comedy of Lucile, a young man observed the Duke of 
Orleans wiping his eyes, during the singing of the quartet begin- 
tiing — ^** Oh peut on etre mieux qu'au sein de sa fatmiUe?** (a senti- 
ment dmilar to that expressed by our popi^ar baUad of " Home, 
sweet Home !") The next day, he presented himself before the 
Duke, to whom he was a total stranger, and thro^ving himself at 
his feet, exdauned — *' Last night I saw your Highness weep at the 

Quartet in Xucile. I love the daughter of a gendeman m your 
[i^hness's household, who opposes our union, because my fortune 
is inferior to hers : — and I implore your Highness's protection." 
The Duke promised to enquire into the affair $ and the maniage of 
the young couple took place a short time after.— /Wrf, 

Character of the Merry Wives of Windsor.—" Admit- 
ting," says our intelligent correspondent F. F., ''that Sir John 
appears to great advantage in the two plays of Henry the Fourth, 
I am grateful to Queen Bess for requesting Shakspeare to exhibit 
Falstaff in love. Royal commands are not often so productive of 
pleasure, and even Liberals may lament that opportimities for so 
salutary an exertion of the power of the crown have sensibly dimi- 
nished since the death of Shakspeare. The lightness rather than 
tbe strength of the master's hand is visible also in the other chsr 
racters. Mrs Ford and Mrs Page are the Merry not the fHtty 
Wives of Windsor ; wise enough to love a joke and clever enough 
to contribute to it, they aim not at much smartness of discoorae 
and leave sallies of wit to Rosalind and Beatrice. A similar 
remark applies to the characters of Shallow, Slender, and the rvst : 
we have s^eu them before in oil, they are here in water-colpmn.'^ 
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THE PLAY. GOER. 

BY THE ORIGIN AX, THEATIIICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Drvry Lane. 
Mr ViNiNG/from the Haymaipket/^ppeared last nigbt in the cha^ 
racter of Young Rapid \nX\i^ Cure for the Heart Ache. There is 
something we like about this gentleman. We think an i^eeaUe 
disposition is risible through his style of acting; and as he is 
clever besides, the two things together render him a pleasanter 
performer in our eyes» than the amount of his talent alone 

In the present dearth 

jearance in their parts 

but it does not sujpply 

h, rather than a finished 

\, and generally correct, 

e disposition to be lively; 

the character before us, 

aordinary vivacity by the 

not greater than Lewises 

Nor was this wrong in 

: tailor is intended to be 

B are so lively, tliat he is 

his father for " sleeping 

so slow." Lewis was* Rapid throughout, always in a bustle, and 

Uving in the moment bef<n« him. He literally " kept moviag." 

Every ihstant was filled up- with eye, foot, and hand : his father 

had reason to complain of him : the nabob was shattered 

at every step, Mr Vinijjg is not Ned Rapid; he is but 

Ned Flighty. While Vining is thinking of the matter, or 

being at the utmost but a lively fixture, Lewis would hover about 

Uis interlocutor like a^ personification of animal vivacity ; or whisk 

him up and'down the stage, talking all the while with hands and 

eyebrows as well as lips, putting tickling intimations into his libs, 

or bothering his head and ears with his light- voiced rapidity like 

a barber's puff. 

We db not hold Liston to be so good in Old Rapid da Munden. 
Now and thefi nobody surpasses him ; but in this character, as in 
many others, compared with that great comedian^he wants deliberate 
power, and variety -of filling up. His pathos was taken by the 
ptople aboKtut-for a jokfi ' . 

- Th^ehartieter of Miit f^nter inthw play, who it is to be supposed 
everything that is ugly and malicious, in order to contrast with the 
sentimental sweetness of the farmer's daughter, is a very disagreeable 
one ; nor to say the truth, is the other, with her florid common- 
places and her dignified power of resentment, hardly less so. We 
were^not sorry to see Mrs Orger in the former part, as far as her 
gei^ person and agreeable smile served to shew how unfit she was 
to act it ; but she mistakes it, we think, in conunon with the other 
living performers of the character. At least, if she does not 
mistake the author's original intention (which we fear is too much 
as above described, for Mr Morton was apt to fail in the graver 
parts of his comedy), the modem way of performing the char- 
acter is so unlike that of Mrs MAtTOCKS, the original actress of 
it, that we cannot become reconciled to - the difference when 
we call her to mind. She made a direct caricature of it 
as it deserved ; exaggerated every tone and action ; drawled out 
her " uncommon fine " and *' uncommon foolish " with a prepos- 
terous mimicry of fashion ; made tip an admirable hysterical mix- 
lure of spleen, laughter, and tears ; and was particularly famous for 
the way in which she used to change a flat, broad laugh of hers, 
one of the oddest and briefest things conceivable, into a solemnity 
equally sudden and irresistible. It was like the lightning Shak- 
jpeare speaks of. No sooner did the laugh flash, than '' the jaws of 
darkness did devour it up." A never-failing shout on the part of 
the audience acknowledged the ludicrous appeal. 

The comedy was followed by the Beggar*^ Opera, in which Mr 
Sinclair performed Macheath, and Miss Pearson (one of the 
ladies who came out in the Merrj/ Wives of Windsor) appeared for 
the first time in the character (tf P»Uy, She has a clear voice, of 



a reasonable goodness, and seeips to have been advised to sing the 
ballads b the simple manner that more properly beloflgs to them, 
rather than that of Miss Paton. *ftie advice is good in the ab- 
stract, but then the simplicity ought to be fiofi of feeling, and the 
besetting fault of Miss Pearson, at present, is a wanj of emotion 
and variety. She stands like a girl repeating her lesson, and has 
stUrely.been put forward before she is qualified to repeat it even 
after the ordinary stage fashion. We are sorry to say this, hot it 
may save mortification in future. An occasional bar or so in " the 
difficult manner," did not contrast well with the extreme simplicity 
of the rest. 

Mr Sinclair's Macheath wants manliness and gusto. He 
has science and skill ; but there is ^ unpleasant sound of effort 
in his upper notes, from which he take refuge in an effeminate 
falsetto ; his lower notes Want depth and vigour : and his reading 
of his author is not over intelligent. His commencement of 

the song — 

'< When the heart of a man ii deprest with cares 

The mist is dispcll'd when a woman ai^pears," 
made us fear that he was going to treat us with a fac*simiile of the 
ilhistratlve style, a Sample of which is given by Mr Parke. He did 
put his hands, both of them, in a most explanatory manner over his 
heart, during the first line; and as certdhly intimated to us by a 
waive of his hands in the second, that the mist was l^eing dispelled. 
We began to be in pain for him about '* the notes of the fiddle;" 
but there he stopped. We doubt wheth^ we ought to object, in a 
musical point of view, to his Scottish pronunciation,-— 
*< Let him go where he vsel. 
In ail kinds of Mi/' &c. 
but it does not add to th6 vigour of the English higbwayman. 

Thanks to Mrs C. Jones (who is a clever Mrs Peacham, and 
took the brandy well) for her poppy-coloured petticoat j but she 
quenched it too much in front with a Urge white apron. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Amelia, Saxokifde*^ and Jmprmnaateur jlnglait, are received. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evenin*, a New Tragedy, to be called, 

THE JEW OF ARRAGON: 

OR, THE HEBREW QUEEN. 

Isabella, (Pnncess of Castile) Miss E. TR££« 

Rachael, (Xavier'a Daugbler) Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Jewess, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Alphonso. (King of Arragon) Mr WARDE, 

Garcia, Mr G. BENNETT, Alvaro, Mr DIDDEAR, 

Waurique. Mr ABBOTT, 

Xavier (ihe Jew of Arragon ) Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Reuben, Mr EGERTON, 

Secretary to Xavier, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Lopez, Mr BAKER, 

Ist Lord, Mr IRWLN, 2nd Lord, Mr HENRY, 

Messenger, Mr HOLL, Attendant, Mr HEATH. 

Lords and Ladies of the Court, Citizens, Jews, and Soldiers, 

Messrs Beale, Barclay, Birt, Benedict, Caulfield, Criimpton, Miller, &c. &c. 

Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryais, &c. 

Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr's Overture to " Der BerggeisU" 

After which, (2nd lime) a New Melo-Drama, (in Three Acts) called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR; 

OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 
Previous to wliich, a Grand Overture, by Chjoruhini. 
Bessy Bowline, ( Tom Bowline's^ Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, I Daughters, j Miss VLALS, 
Mrs Tipple, MrsTAYJ-iEUKE, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs DALY, • 

Saitors* Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, dtc. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Sonor and Hornpipe,) Mr T. P. COOKE. 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEV, Shark, Mr FARLEY. 

Sara Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuttle, Mr EVANS,. Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 

Eullock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLEIR. 

Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 

Humphrey, Mr ADDISON, 
Preventive Service Men, Messrs. Austin, Collett, J. C<»oper Grant, Ac 

Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 

Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, Cau aeld. Crumptoa, Sec. 
Seamen of the Revenue Cutter. Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, &c. 

On Friday, A Tragedy, in which Miss F. Keroble will perform. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 18S0. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF BNTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHVRWl&l 

'^ Interesting books, with occasional CRiTicifv. 

Qu0'terfy Review, No. LXXXVLfw Ootober 1830. London, 
John Murray. 

SUBJECT OF JT8 A^SSUMPTIOK% CONTINUED— FEENCH 

ARMY. 
"MoTHSR TQe««ire»" saya die Reiii«W!9i^ *' wan a^optid" (in 
1818) ''rapeetmg thettemiting of the «nB7y--lhan wbick^noni 
eonkl ha^e been more contrary togoodarder, or more fatally farotir- 
abk to democratic principles ; it was proposed by Gouvion 2St Cyr, 
them ministre de la guerre — a man notorious for his anti-moaarchical 
Tiews. It 18 not for those clauses which re-established a species of 
conscrifttion that we condemn it so warmly, though even on that 
groond it must be oonatdered objectioDftble, but for tbe regulations 
contained in it respecting tbe promotion of officers, and the restric- 
tions it imposed on the due prerogative of the crown. It enacted, 
that, with the exception of the cadets from the military academy, 
every one promoted to the rank of a commissioned officer must have 
bees a noiv-commiasioDed officer for two yean, wsd he, in his turn, 
must also liave served as long in the ranks.'' ^ 

Well — Why not ? Why should not everybody, ^lexperienced 
in the duties and feelings of the soldiers whom he is to rule, become 
experienced before he does rule them ? The Reviewer is here 
making what he thinks a cunning appeal (and jus4y thinks* but 
cnnning is not wisdom) to the ariatoioratical akurflos of tbe young 
nobility and others ; just as in the passages quoted yesterday, he 
appealed to those of the landed proprietors. But an appeal to 
prejudice will not do now : the questions that are begged, wiU not 
be conceded ; the terms in which they are begged, will not be 
allowed to pass without investigation. The logic of our former 
awmming dictators must be forced to rub up its rusty old principles. 
Id the above passage, the whole is an assumption, and all the words 
marked in Italics are assumptions. The whole is an assumption, 
because it takes for granted, without shewing any reason for the 
tfiipposition, tliat to make future officers acquainted with the duties 
and feelings of soldiers, is a bad and peniicious thing. But tins 
should have been proved. Why is it so ? And what right has this 
man to assume, that we are to take liis sum totals for granted with- 
oiQt seeing the sum, or his shakes of the head for proofs of the 
solemnity of his conclusions without seeing on what they are 
(bunded? ff^uf was tlie measure "contrary to good order/" 
Where is the exquisite good onler to be found in the old military 
history of France, full of disorders and rebellion ? What is the 
meaning of x» man's 1)eing ** notorioue for his anti-monarchical 
views ?" Notorious is well-known, in a bad sense ; but wliy must 
a man b^ well-known in a bad sense, because he differs with the 
Quarterip Retjiew respecting monarchical government f Again, 
what was that " due perogative" of the crown which the writer 
spraks of ? How came it to be a perogative ? Was it just that it 
should exist any longer? And why is it to be calleil "due?" 
Doubtless out of a secret instinct tliat it was not so. Superfluous 
adjectives let- us into great secrets. If the Reviewer thinks this 
sort of writing sufficient for the willing nlaves, whose opinion he 
echoes, it wiD no longer do for the increased knowledge of the 
community : and he that do^ not answer to that increased know- 
ledge, will find his endeavour vain to talk as he pleases. The 
poor old monarch, whom adversity had taught, in Shakspeare, 
calls out to the rich and great — 

"Ejqiose yourselves to feel what wretches feel. 

That you may shake tlie superflux to tliem. 

And shew the heavens more just." 
But the Quarterly Review begs them to take the greatest care of 
their " su|)erflux," and thinks it an atrocious thing that they 
diould exiierience even the feeling of men in the ranks. 

''It was further provided, m order to prevent cadets from 



obtaining a large majority of the vacant oommiRsions, that one 
third of the seconcUlieaftenandeeki the toe nmst be gives to th« 
non-commksioned offieevs ; thait two-thirds of the vacancies in the 
superior ranks, up to lieutenant-coloBeb indusive, must )>e filled 
up by seuk>rity ; and no officer should be promoted, who had no^ 
serveil four years ki his existing rank. The efril te^ien^oi thes« 
regulations must be oMmu Mt fnt »fkt. It fiDed the corpe of 
officers With persons, already of a certam age, and utterif unfit, from 
tfa«r Education and habits, to hold that distinction. Tlie con8»> 
quenoe was, that it banished from among them, yomig mea of 
&mily, who natuindly disliked associating on e^oal tenns with {wt^ 
sons nut in any respect suited to be their eompamons. In our service, 
indeed, it sometimes hai>pen8 that a sohfier, by gallantry and dis- 
tinguisbed conduct, raises himMlf from the ridks» aad we bavdlf 
ever, if ever, knew an histance in which such indtvidoals^were nol 
oordtalJy received by thehr brother officers. But with us, these 
instances are the exceptidn— in Fhmce the general rvde." 

Oh— in France it is the geaersft rule, is it, that gallantry and 
distmguislied conduct should raise a man from the ranks, and in 
England it is the exception ? and this is « diagnce to Fsanee^ sod 
an honour to England ! Exquisite flattery ! . Why, the writer hm 
hero been stating nothmg but what is honourable, to France, and 
yet he ouumeM all the while that it is otherwise ! An exception^ 
observe, was made in favour of the cadets of the Military Academyi, 
who learnt at that histitution the duties of th^ dorombn soklier, 
and so fitted themselves for command; bul lest the advantaged 
derived to the richer classes from the inetitutimi should be turned 
both against itself and the army, ^ counterpoiiie is fowd Ottt. for 
them in the regulations respecldpg the aeoondrUeui^nancifiS, &c. : 
that is to say, a knowledge of the dutleeaflid feelings of the o^mmm 
soldier is to be secured at all events.jad no man is to role who hm 
not been taught to serve. YtX the " evil tendency of these 
regulations," says the Reviewer, " muit he oivi(m at first sight /** 
Yes, to Captain the Honourable Mr Stupid, and Lieu^eaant- 
Q^ieral the Lord Viscount SfaaAetoii. But to VRhom etoe ? Wktg 
Is the " eviL tendency r* And to wtoM f s it '^ olrriotts at flnt 
sight?*' Oh, but persons of a certain «^ out of the ranks, are 
"utterly unfit, from education and habit" to hold the rank 
of officers. Why 802 Because gentlemen cannot keep coadr 
pauy with them I What, not whea t^y have proved them- 
selves, bythe veryfrust of rising, mast fitted to be officers? and 
when everybody knows, Init the Reviewer's readers (whom he takes 
care not to tell) that in France education is fiir more extended 
than with us, and Aat the commonaait aolAermn raad, write, md 
discuss the questions of the day? Bemtaw who are these fine!) 
educated French gentlemen-officers, and what are . their habits ^ 
Are the best of them, and the truest gentlemen, likely to disdaiQ 
the society of individuals gifted with intelligence and gallantry 
like themsel\'es ? And are the remainder, who are very apt to be 
a disgrace to their rank, debauchees and gamblers, and whiskered 
idlers, so wise and so virtuous, that Aey are to be above the comt 
panionship of men and heroes? Suppose Serjeant Atkinson, 2|i 
Fielding's novel of Amelia, were a Frenchman of the present timq, 
one of the heroes of the Three Days i and that in addition to the 
natural vivacity of his countrymen, he was a reader of books, a 
mooter of i)olitical questions, of spirit equal to the nicest man of 
honour, of person unviolated by the cane, and had a head filled 
with ideas of patriotism, glory, and uateDectual and moral advance* 
ment. Would this man have been an unfit associate at a mes^ 
table for a modem Captain Booth ? Yet such, we have reason to 
beheve, is a common specimen of the French aspirant of the ranks, 
here oilumniated by the Quarter^ Review, and cunningly con- 
founded With the ignorant and flogged common soldier of 
England. 

Extracts from '' 7%e Enff^h Army in France:' 
Practical Criticism. — ^M. Chuland translated the ''Arabian 
Tales," and each of the thousand and one commences with the 
request — "If you are not asleep, tell us one of your pretty stories." 
A few young gentlemen, of the translator's neignbourhood, became 
weary of this incessant repetition, and formed a plan for criticising 
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him. • * * On a frosty night, the body went, at a late hour, 
and knocked at M. GaUand's door. He came to the window, 
shivering like Tonson, and demanded who was there. *' Are 70a 
M. Qalland?"— '' Ves, gentlemen f what do Tou want^'— ''Are 
▼ou the translator of the thousand and one nights ?" — *' I have that 
nonomr." After a protracted whispering, during which M. Galland 
was kept cooling his heels and his anxiety, he was thus addressed : 
*f M. Galland, S you are not asleep, teH us one of your pretty 
stories." 

Much Ado About Kothino. — A lauffhabie little incident oc- 
curred on the oocasion of the Duke of Wellington's arrival, in the 
tribulation of a shoe-maker from Renaix, who recounted to us with 
deep chagrin, and considerable pathos, Uie misfortunes which had 
attended his laborious endeavours to ffet a sight of the great 
English GeneraL . In the fintr |daee he had made a holiday, and 
dressed himaelf in his Sunday clothes, in honour of the occasion, 
and bad left home at a very early hour, in order to be at the place 
where he had been informed that his Grace would stay all night, — 
befoce he oould posaiUy leave it ia the morning. Thither he 
trudged hastily, and arnved just in time to learn the mortifying 
int^igence that the Duke was gone to inspect some fortified place 
a few ittdes^yff: Hiseomrage was yet fresh, and he followed. Gone 
again \ Whiohtwayi To (Siidenarde. — Oh, all is now right; that is 
tniere the troops are to assemble, and it is near home. Airived at 
Oudenarde Just too late to catch a view tliere — but the soldiers were 
within a few yards of tbe town, aod the general wae on his way to 
them. '* Sure of him, at last ; need not hurry now,— donH care 
about the troops— can see them any day at home— and a review is a 
capital occasion ; the general having to stand still all the time.'* But 
poor Crispin was not aware that we were merely to be looked at as 
we were drawn up by the road-side, while the general passed along 
the line. So that when he arrived, he had the misery to find the 
soldiers filing off to their Quarters, and to hear that the magnet of 
his attraction had betaken nimself again to his travelling Carriage, 
in which he was making the best of his way to dine with Louis the 
Eighteenth at Ghent. 

An Unfeeung Joker. — "liook to de right," said a French 
peep-show man (whose boit was perched unon the balustrade of 
lioodoa Bridge) ''and I vill chow you de grand monarch of 
France 00 a horsey -back, vid all de nobellity around him ; and 
look to de lef, and I will chow vou king Jorge valking on foot, vid 
all de mob hollaring after him." A sailor standing by, gave the 
box a shove, and added, '* Look you over de bri^e, and I will 
chow you your box in de vater." 

■ A Bristol Compliment (?), — ^There was one tent large enough 
to accommodate half a dozen /of inmates, given out for the officers 
of each troop or company,' otlleclivelyi and one for each indivi- 
dual officer of tha 8t^-*-gauerally the poorest and worst equipped 
for such a Bristol compliment. It may oe compared to a practice 
prevalent among the Oriental princes. When they take a pique at 
« coarser; they Inake hictt a prtssnt of an elephant, the expenee of 
Iceeping whichi nuns the presentee, and he dare not part with it 
for his' life. So it tfas ^tp my. fine tent ; I was obliged to carry it 
about for ornament ; for one would have served us alL 
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[Final Extracts.] 
I J^lozART AND THE BsGGAR. — I must here trespass on the 
•reader by relating an original anecdote of Mozart, which haSd oidy 
recently. come to rav knowledge, and which shows the kindoess of 
his nature. I dinea by invitation with an old gentleman (Mr Z— n, 
a German,) who had been intimate with Mozart, and had lately 
come from Vienna to England. In the course of our conversation 
Mozart being spoken of, he produced from his mosic-room the copy 
of a minuet and trio, on a quarto sheet, composed by that extraor- 
Jioary musician in his best style, under the following curious cir- 
cumstances. Mozart was one day accosted in the streets of 
Vienna by a beggar, who not only solicited alms of him, but by 
etrong circumstances endeavoured to make it appear that he was 
distantly related to him. Mozart's feeKngs were excited; but 
being unprovided with money, (as is frequently the case witli men 
of genius) he desired the beggar to follow him to the next coffee- 
house, where, taking writuig-paper, and drawing lines on it with 
his pen, he in a few minutes composed the minuet and trio alluded 

*to. This, and a let'er, Mozart oirected him to take to Mr , 

liis pttbHsher, and the mendicant received a sum equal to five 
•guineas ! llie eupy, I believe the onlv one in England, was pre- 
sented to me, and was afterwards given by me to Mr Shield. 

* A Good Story Spoilt by a Word; — The late Mr Banm- 
garten, the great musical theorist, when a boy was, in his native 
country, (Germany, apprenticed to Mr Kunzen, an eminent musi- 
cian. That gentleman having one evening given his servant leave 
to go out, after having put dt)wn to the m;e a partridge to roast 
for his supper, and having occasion ta absent himself for a short 
time, desired the boy (young Baumgarten) to superintend it till he 
returned ; and, placing on the sideboard a pint decanter of Moselle 
wine, told him, to prevent his tasting it, that it was poison. The 
master, staying out beyond h^ t,\t^^f and the partridge becoming 



over-done, the boy, with a longing look, pulling his finger to it 
one of the legs dropped off. After ha^g tecdvertd from his sur- 
prise, he ate it ; ana soon after, piursuing the same course, off came 
a wing, which he ate also. At length, behig impelied by the irre- 
sistibuity of the bird's flavour, as well as by an insatiable 
appetite, and thinking that as his master httd stayed out 
so late, he would not return to supper, he devoured the 
remamder of it, trusting to his invention for an excuse. Hav- 
ing finished his meal, reflection, ^ich generally comee too 
late, overtaking him, and dreading the severity of his master's dis- 
position, he determined in despair to swallow the poison in the 
decanter which had been placed on the sideboard. This he had 
scarcely effected, when the master knocked at the door, which the 
boy in his confiision delayed to open ; and on being asked why he 
dia not come sooner, the boy, much agitated, repQed, " The cat 
eat it!"— ''Why, yon are dreaming!" said the master. The 
answer was again, *' The cat eat it \" The master, finding that he 
could obtain no other reply, entered the kitchen, where, not seeing 
any partridge at the fire, and a plate full of well-picked bones lying 
on the table, which the boy had neglected to put out of sight, w^a 
preparing to chastise him, when the boy, almost drowned in tears;, 
cri^ — " Pray sir, don't beat me — I can't hve long — ^for I was so 
much grieved at the fault I had committed, that I swallowed the 
whole bottle of poison !" 

Royal Kind-hbartbdness. — Baumgarten, soon after he came 
to England, was paUronized by hie Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland (brother to Geoige ill.) and during the summer seaeoii 
was at the head of his musical establishment at the Royal Lodge 
at \^dsor. The Duke, having made an addition to his stud, by 
the purchase of a pair of beautiful carriage horses, occasionally 
drove them in a break in Windsor Great I^rk, of which he was 
ranger. One morning he invited Baumgarten, whose disposition 
was extremely timid, to sit on the box with him ; and as the invita- 
tion of his Royal Highness was tantamount to a command he with 
secret reluctance ascended. During their progress the Duke, who 
was a kind'hearted and a very young man, knowing' BaUmgarten's 
fearful disposiiion, and wishing to have a litUe harmless sport with 
him, made the young horses kick and plunge, crying out at the 
same time — *' Take^eare of ^urself, Baumgarten, or you'll he off 1*^ 
which so terrified toe musician, that losii^ sight of the respect lie 
had felt towards his patron, and catching him fast round the waist, 
he exdairoed, " By God, if I go, you shall gp too !" 

Lord Mayor TRUMPSTS.-^At the last rehearsal of the revived 
old comedy, "A Woman never Vexed, or the Widow of Comhill," 
brought out at Covent Garden in 1824 — in the scene m the fifth 
act, where the procession on the Lord Mayor's Day takes place* 
Fisrley, who had the direction of it, observing that the trumpets 
which preceded the chief magistrate of the City w#ie not in tiiiift» 
exclaimed—" These trumpets will never do ; tliey i^e horribly out 
of tune!" To which the principal trum|>eter replied* "Sir, we 
played out of tune on purpose, to make it in character, for who 
ever heard of music being in tune at Lord Mayor's show?" 



Afemoires de Gretry. (Untranslated.) 

[Further Extracts'] ' " 

An Amiable Teacher. — ^llie master made each of us sing in 
turn. If any one committed an error, he was knocked doWn 5— 
the least or the biggest, with equal indidfcrcnce. Somethnes he 
made me kneel upon a thick stick, cut short and round, so that 8t 
the least movement, it threw us over. I have seen liim muffle up 
the head of a child not more than six years old, in an enormoos 
old wig, and in this condition, hung him upon a hook several feet 
from the ground, and by repeated blows, force him to sing the 
music which he held in one hand, while he heat time with the 
other. This poor child, though very pretty, looked 10ce a bat naOetd 
against the wall, and piercing the air with its crieffl It was alwmya 
in the presence of the rest that he pumshed sucli of us as transgresfted 
his barbarous laws. Scenes which made us all shudder^ took place 
daily : but what we most dreaded was, to see the poor Itttle culprit 
brought to the eartli by repeated blows : for then he was twire to 
seize a second, a third, or even a fourth victim. Guilty or not, by 
turns tbey became the victims of his cruelty. It was his mania. 
Uc taught us to sympathize with each other, by making us all 
miserable ; and when he could hear nothing but sighs and sobs, he 
thought he had fulfilled his duty. It may be imagined how much 
I must have suffered during the four or five yeara that I remaSaed 
in this horrible inquisition. For a long time, I was the leaat and 
the weakest of the boys, and yet I was the least ill-treeted ; bat in 
spite of all my effortc to please him, and notwithstanding my rapid 
progress in music, he never lost the ^htest opportunity of degrad- 
mg me from my class. Not all my gentleness, assidmty, and sub- 
mission could obtain me better treatment. Tlie whole amount of 
his kindness (for as such I considered it)* was to select me two or 
three times in a week, to go to the snuff-shop. I was careful, by 
the addition of some of my own little savings, to bring him bacK 
liis box better filled than it would otherwise nave been. I obtained 
for my reward a glance of approbation ; and thought myself happy. 
[Is not this an admirable mode of teaching the Fine ^r/^r^— -and 
an excellent recipe for making slaves ?] 

REVBNUfe Worsted. — As we drew near to the next town, 1 
perceived that our guide became uneasy, and I asked him the 
cause. ** Ah!", said he; "I wish tomorrow were come!" 1 
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guetflod the cause of hU alarm* and saw that he had need of all 
his ovn prudence and oura too* He entreated me to an^Wer laco- 
nioaUy to any questions that might be asked roe concerning him ; 
and, on no account to speak of our having diverged from the road. 
** Be satisfied/' said I| '< if we babble, it shall not be about any. 
thing that can injure you." Meantime we arrived at the place he 
•o mnc^ dfMdea ; and were shown into a great hall, around 
whkh several travellers were seated upon benches. Their weari- 
nom, and the aspeict of the place itself, made it a very dis- 
mal scene. Reooacle took his seat in a comer, placing 
hb enormous sack at his feet: — presently four custom-house 
officecR entered the hall, whom, had I nut before guessed it, I 
shoidd have instantly known to be such by the appearance of the 
gmde. One of them went directly to his sack, and lifted it up, 
rmarkiBg that it was very heavy. Remacle rose, hat in hand, 
nd told him, in German, that he was the conductor of those two 
joong men (meaning the surgeon and myself) who were going to 
study at Rome. • One of the officers immediately came towards me, 

ISByiDg» " You appear very youn^ and weak, sir, to undertake so 
loqg a journey oa foot." — " Ah, bir," returned I, " courage sup- 
plks strength ; and I desire to gain knoiHedge." — " What science 
do you study?" — '' I am a musical conaposer. Sir, already some- 
what known at Liege."-— " The devil yoii are !" said he, laughing, 
and taking a seat near me. His companion drew near, and 
asked me several other questions; all which I answered in a 
laughable manner, which sufficiently occupied them, to give 
time to our guide to recover himself. He soon became 
I bold enough to venture noon a roaster-stroke : — he opened 
t his bag before them all ; and taking from it a worsted- stocking, 
' which was furnished with needles, and a very lai^e ball of worsted, 
he begun to knit with an air of the most perfect tranquillity. His 
kneee, however, did not seem very steady, for presently the ball of 
tvorsted, which he had laid upon them, came rolling down between 
the l^s of one of the officers. Poor Remacle made a horriUe 
f^rimace. I rose very slowly, and with my foot kicked his ball 
back to him, at the same time, presenting a bottle of wine, which 
I proposed to the gentlemen to taste. They assented to the propo- 
sal, without ceremony. To finish the scene, I presented the young 
surgeon as a young man very skilful in his profession. Always 
eager to exercise his talents, he oflered his services to them, their 
wives, and children ; but they did not avail themselves of his ofiers, 
so readily as of mine. '1 he bottle emptied, the officers went away, 
without troubling anybody, saying, half in German, half in French, 
tliat we were very amiable young men. Remacle immediately came 
up to me, grasped rhy hand, and by his looks expressed his grati- 
tude. He ordered an excellent supper, with the best wine that 
could be had, and even while be was eating, never ceased to extol 
ray prudence. Supper over : — ** Well, ^raacle," si^ I $ " you 
see mat we are your friends ; and now you will not refuse to 
ex]Mn to us ttie mystery 6f th^ ball of worsted."— <' You shall 
hear," said he ; and unwinding the worsted, about an inch from 
the sulfate, he shewed us some fine Flanders laces, which were 
destined to enrich the lawn-sleeves of some of the CMrdmaU, " Ah« 
mj fnend," said be, " if 1 had seen this ball in the hands of one 
ot tliose.ofliefrs, I believe I should have fallen down dead upon the 
spot." — " Really then," rscumed I, " 1 think m}'self peculiarly 
happy in having saved your life by a kick." 

Rathbr GiuTUvrous. — ^We were waiting supper one evening 
at an inn in the environs of Trente, while the young surgeon 
'v^as goae to search all the rooms, and to kiss all the girls in the 
house. Had this been all, he would have been very excusable. 
We supped : several dishes were served up, which Remacle (the 
guide) bad not ordered, — in a little while, some bottles of very good 
iforeign wine were brought in. The young surgeon only appeared 
to be in tlie secret ; — he told us jocosely that he veiy strongly 
resembled a young husband whom the hostess had lately lost. 
Remade and I, curious to know what all this meant, went after 
supper to try to find out. We found the hostess with her husband, 
who was eighty years of age : the young sin-geon had drawn two of 
his teeth; — had oled his wife, who was not very voung : — and his 
daughter, who had the jaundice. " Shame ! sname !" said I ; 
*' do you know enough of the profession, to venture to practice 
upon an old man and woman on the verge of the grave?" — " It is 
for this very reason," said he, *' that there is nothing to fear. 
Must not I have practice?" 

MouTB AND Etes THE IxDEx TO THB MiND.— The mind appears 
to me to discover itself most in the mouth and eyes : with this 
difference, that the mouth seems the more expressive of the tem- 
per, and the eye of the understanding. — Skemtone, 

Singular Contract op Carriage. — M. Varillas told us the 
other day of a very singular circumstance — that in the year 1297, 
in the county of Armagnac, a marriage was entered into for seven 
years, between two persons of noble rank, witli a reserved power of 
prolonging the term at the expury of that period, if the parties 
should be found to suit each other. He tuld us, that it was farther 
.provided by the contract, that, in case of tlieir separation after that 
period, the issue of the marriage, male and female, were to be 
equally divided between the parties, and in the event of there being 
an odd number, they should draw lots for the suuernumerary chUd. 
— Faleaiana, — [l^dv Wortley Montague proposed to limit marriages 
in England to the above penod, with power to renew the lease.] 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CBITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Qorvft Oabobn. 

A VERY fuU house assembled last night to witness the perform- 
ance of the new tragedy^ entitled The Jew of Arragon ; or the 
Hehrew Qwe» ; and aathe weather.wiMi.uiuisiiaUy.wann^.the senie 
of heat was in proportion. Before the first aol wu over» tfa« 
draughts of air m the first circle, which were occ&iiomaiy let in by 
the opening of the^ boz«door8» wese delicioiuu ; If . the boxr 
keepers at firuit-women could have got a right toopea tfaa doors px 
theur pleasure, they would mfallibly have charged the drai^ts at 
two shillings a^^Moce. By the way^ <me.o£ theee decent won 
men took us in, the other night, by making ui pay far a 
book of songs that were not sung. We trusted to the title-page and 
her dean cap, and found that she waaiMMb to be trusted^ however 
virtuous her time of life, and exemplary her apron. However, w% 
deserved it. There is something about these staid-looking .anoma- 
lies of the lobby, that wa aevcv liked ; aad wc^ ought t(^ b^ve 
known better. 

But to our task. We wish it wka a pleasanter one : fqr the piece 
did not suooeed. 

, Xamer, the Jew of Arragon (Mr Kemble) is a person of inq)6r- 
tance in that country, as being the head of his tribe, and 
one who has obliged die IGmg (Mr Wards) witli money. An 
edict goes out against tlie Jews, to extort a large sum from 
them ; and Xwier in vain tries to make his royal frioid recall 
it. The Khig ckwes the interview by obsarRriog, ;that his applicant 
has a daughter, who is <' voiced for £ur,^ and that die, i£ she 
apply, <' may do much.'' Upon this hint, the amibition. of the Jew 
is roused. He communicates with hie daughter. (Miss^KEKBiiE) 
whose ambition is equal to his own, and who says that she is already 
in love with the King, having seen him go by in state from a win* 
dow. They egree that his Majesty's h^^ shall be attempted, 
and that the fair Jewess ahall be Qneen of .Aniigop. . 

Our herohie issues forth in a wrapphig-doitk, iand plants herself v 
in the road vriiieh the royal A^thon^o ib aho^tto pass with, his 
betrothed bride, ImbeUa (Miv EhhKH Tuts)., Sha kneels and 
supplicates that her tribe's purses may be spared. The King 
refuses. She throws off her cloak* and stands before him, the 
most gorgeous of petitioners. The King is fascinated, takes the 
hand of hi0 new ensbver to lead her oo with him, and directs one 
of his lofds lo take that of the priffoess» whp Indigimntly refuses, 

and walka fevrward alone. 

^ 

The edkt it) recalled; Xavier and his daughter see ^m- crown in 
view ; but the King's subjects revolt, and he is obliged to sepa- 
rate himself from his new bve, whose life is threatened by the 
rerditera. The Jew, threatened also with dfietmotion, fipntrivea 
to get the Princeet leabeUa into his hands, and detains her as an 
hostage. His star, by dint of money, we suppo^, resumes its 
aaeendam ; the daughter becomes Queen, the Jew. is i»iaie punis- 
ter; but the rebel lords now become more inflamed. Theyprapara 
another and heavier revolt: the daughter has forebodings, and 
would fahi, on one of her people's great hdliday8,.D0t go to the 
synagogue : the father resents this unpatriotic timidity : she goes, 
and has not been there long, when she hears a frightfyl knocking 
at the door. It is the rerolters come to put her to death. Xmner 
appears, confesses that theu: last hour has arrived, and proposes 
that she shall take poison to save herself from a worse death. 
She hesitates with the love of life natural to youth, but is per- 
suaded by the increasing noise and by the recollection of her own 
habitual loftiness of feeling. She take^ the poison, and dies. 
The enemy bursts in : Xavier kills himself, and the King, enter- 
ing suddenly, either kills himself or swoons (we could not tell 
wbioh) by the side of his Jewish love 

It is a pity to be obliged to find fault with a long production in 
verse, which has most likely cost the author a good deal of pains, 
and over the failure of which he is lamenting, at the time we are 
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lamenting to say so. Bat if we did not speak the truth, when it 
is on the unpleasant side, how should we do it justice on the 
pleasant } or what faith could the reader have in these articles, 
which are surely calculated to do good to the stage in the long run, 
if it he only on ac^unt of the attention which they pay to the 
subject I 

The play is written in good] conventional style with regsord to 
language ;^ but w^ ire compelled to say, that this is all. It wants 
action, passion, hioideni, diaraoter ; and the dialogue is heavy, and 
drags. The weakness of the King is well conceived, but it is 
but weakly* expressed. The great fault of the piece, even 
greater md more fbtal ^lan Hiat of its barren dialogue, is 
Ihat none of t^ characters really interest us. 'Hieir infamities ara 
not mixed up with anythmg that engages our sympathy. They are 
all selfi^ and unpleasant. The Jew is selfish and ambitious ; the 
daughter selfish and ambitious, though in love ; the King is selfish 
and weak; and all the reet^thecfaaraotere are cyphers. The want 
of sympttkhy on the part of the midienoe was so evident, that if the 
Jewess hsKl not lucAdiy exhibited a tremblhig and unexpected love 
of Hfe;, wlhen hsar ftither proposed that she should cUe, we fear that 
they would have been rather glad of her death than not, and so of 
aH the rest. 

There was considerable disapprobadon mixed with appkuse, and 
we could not hear the piece announced for repetition. C^I tiff I 
teas loudly cried several time6. 

The scenery is beautiful, and has been got up with great pains. 
The dresses also ought not to pass without approbation. They are 
m a very hi^ taste of drapery and colour ; and Mr Kkmblb 
shone, as usnal, conapieuous for picturesque apparel, at least in the 
dress he wears during the greater part of the time.^ The one for 
ivhich he changes his habit in the last sc ene, was too lumpy and 
old womanish.' We cannot say much for the acting of any of the 
parties. The tragedy did not call forth their best efforts. This 
aDowance must be made for them ; but the necessity was unlucky, 
considering it is the first dme tl»t Miss KemsiiB has appeared in a 
character unp^fbrmed by anybody before her. To use a theatrica 
phrase, fehe '^made^no points ;" and met with Ht^ applause. 

She noai applkuded however,^«nd vehemently, on another score, 
when she first came in ; and opportunity was taken of more than 
one passage to convey the feelings of the audience, on the same 
point, to her father. We heartily entened into ibem. The mon- 
strous way m which certain writers haire been in the habit of 
outraging the feelings of private Hfe for ysirs past, has re* 
eeiv«d, we taruet, a good cheek in the histy lesson which Mr 
Chaklbs Kehblb was moved to bestow upon it' the other 
ni^t. These outrages have been too long endured ; and we trust 
win be endured no more. We think it a pity that the law is not 
appealed to, as well as the stick. It is true, the delicate privades 
of Hfe may reaaonaUy shrink from behig brought into public 
canvass, setting aside all question of innocence or otherwise; and 
this the calumniators know, when they venture upon invading 
them ; but for that very reason, it would be wholesome to waive 
the d^cacy for-once or so, out of zeal for its very self. However, 
we do not wonder that Mr Kemblb settled the matter as he did* 
We never heard the sli^te^t breath of cs^umny against his 
daughter ; nor believe that she is any other than what she appears, 
an ingenuous good-hearted girl, who is very clever, and an honour 
^0 her parents, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to her 
possession of genius. We confess, for our own part, that had we 
heard anything said aga&st her or any other woman, in tlie present 

condition of sodety, seeing at what a disadvantage women are put, 
Xandalwaysexceptu^ those in whosecause we might be bound to stir) 
we shoula have cared not one two-pence about it;— we mean we 
should not have thought one atom of ill respecting them : — but this 
is not the general feeling, and Mr Kbmble was right to proclaim 
his daughter's innocence with a potent hand. Mr Westmacott, 
it is true, says he never uttered the ugly word attributed to him, 
We know not how that may be ; for we know nothing of Mr 
Westmacott, or his paper. If his denial turn out to be true, 
a deduction from the account against him will of course be made ; 
but the character of his journal is not in his favour; and it is diffi- 
cult to think, that Mr Kkmble had not the greatest and most pro- 
vc^dng grounds for wliathe did. 



CHAT ANP MISCELLANIES. 

De omnibus rebtu, et qalbatdam allU.— Ou> Satiico. 
Of all tortfl of thingsr-ttDd tonie others. 

Spleen — is often little else than obstructed per^iration.-— 
Shemtone. 

Fine 8enb op Humanity. — One should not destroy an insect, 
one should not quarrel with a dog, without a reason to vindicate 
one tlu'ough all the courts of morality. — Idem. 

Equivocal Generosity. — ^The making presents to a lady one 
addresses, is hke throwing armour intp an ei^emy's camp, with a 
resoluticm to recover it. — Idem, 

Rbsbrte. — ^The most reserved of men, that will not exchange 
two s^laldes together at an English Coffee-house, should they 
meet at Ispahan, would drink sherbet, and eat a mess of rice to- 
gether.— iSftatf^one. 

JuDGiiBNTS Judged. — ^Wben misfortunes hapnen to such ,as 
dSsstnt from us in matters of religion, we call tbem judgments { 
when to those of our own sect we cdl them trials ; when to persons 
neither way distinguished, we are content to impute them to the 
settled course of things. — Idem, 

LOVB AND THE LoVE OF PoWER OFTEN CoNFOUNDBD. — 

Jealousy is a passion which Lnpe de Vega, and after him all Spanish 
di'amatic writers seem to think essenti^ in a composition for the 
stage, as well as sufficient to explain any absurdity, and warrant 
any outrage. It is indeed a received marim in their country, ^ 
well as on their theatre, that love cannot exist without jealousy. 
But Lo|)C does not conclude from siicli premises, that the passions 
are inseparable. Jealousy, in \m plajrs, often exists where there 
is no affection, and, what seems yet more singular, often (H'ecedes 
and produces love. To excite love in one woman, the most effica- 
cioiw philtre, according to tiiese doctors, is to become enampurec), 
of another. By a natural consequence, thai passion has more pU** 
tides of pride than of tenderness in its composition, and the lovers* 
chief gratification consists in ascertaining the power they possess 
over each other. — Loird HoUand^s Life of Lope de Vega 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, the Tragedy of 

HAMLET. 

Ophelia, Mrs WAYLETT, 

Gertrade, Queen of Denmark, Mrs FAUCIT, 

Actress, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Claudius, King of Denmark, Mr YOUNGE, 

Hamlet, MrMACREADT, 

Hi^alio, Mr H. WALLACE, Poloniona, MrDOWTON, 

Laertes, MrJ.VlNING, 

Rosencraniz, Mr COOKE, Osrick, Mr BALLS, 
Gnilderetero, Mr C. JONES, Alarceiltw, Mr HONNER, 

Bernardo, Mr HOWELL, Francisco, BIr CATfflE, 
Priest, MrFENTON, 
Ist Actor. Mr THOMPSON, 2od Actor, Mr YARNOLD, 
Ist Grave-digger, Mr HARLEY, 2nd Grave-digger, Mr HUGHES , 

Ghost of Hamlet's Father, Mr COOPER. 

I^vious to the Tragedy, the Band will perform Spohr's Overture to 
**Der Berggeist.'* 

After the Tragedy, Rossini's Overture to <' Eduardo e CrisCiaa." 

And previous to the Dumb Savoyard, P. Lindpaintner's Overture to 
'<Joko, le Singe dn BresiL" 

After which, 

COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 

Antoinette, Miss CHIKINIv Mad. Pelagie Bonassos, Mrs^C. JONES. 

Sir Hippington Miff, (an English Traveller) Mr USTON^ 

Captain Bonassns. Mr W, BENNETT, 

Bombardier BvbUlard, Mr TAYLEURE, R^marole, Mr HARLEY, 

Monsieur de Cach^, Mr ANDREWS, 

• Rou^, Mr WEBSTER, Dorville, Mr HOOPER, 

Gregory, Mr HUGHES. 

To conclnde with the favourite Melo^Dramatic Entertainment, called 

THE DUMB SAVOYARD 

AND HIS MONKEY. 

The Overture and Mumic by Mr. R. Hoghes. 

Celeslina, Countf'^s MaUJiriui, Miss FAUCIT, 

Tere*a Vanejm, Mrs. BROAD. 

Count GiovaoniMaldicini, Mr. VOUNGE, Plorio, Miss BALL IN, 

Sturmwald, Mr. WEBSTER, iSrr Vatcbvell, Mr. SALTER, 

Pipino, (the Dumb Savoyard) Mrs. W. BARRYMORE, 

MariiiaEette, (his Monkey,) Mr. WIELAND, 

Speiltburgb, Mr. C. JONES, Leopoldstadt, Mr. YARNOLD, 

RapinsieiD, Mr. HOWELL. 



On Saturday, The Barber of Seville ; Deaf as a Post ; and Masaniello. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all book^, 

Sarcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
.Chappel, 98 Roy.-il Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Rej^ut street ; J. Field, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and bv all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. aiid W. KmrNBLi.. Priiiteif, Broiut street, Goldea Kjaare. 
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THE TATLER. 

A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1880. 



THE READER: 

COKSISTINO OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



TV Carrupandew md Dutry ^f PhUip Doddridge.^ D,D, ^t?. ^r. 
JtdUed from the Original MSS. by kU Great Gnmdmm^ John 
Doddridge Humpkreye, Esq, VoL IV. Golbuni and Benttey. 
London, 1830. 

This is another volume, just published, of this work which excited 
wo touch attention and amusement, as disclosing tbe livelier part of 
Dr Doddridge's character, and his fondness for the ladies. We 
mean to say nothing against the Doctor's reputation. His fondness 
was kept within legal bounds, and only overflowed in a double 
stream of benevoleuce towards tbe fair sex, — ^in a pleasing mixture 
•f piety and gaiety,— 41 douMe wish to please and to be pleased. 
But the public were amused to see a name, which had hitherto 
partaken, however mildly, of the common gloom in which dis- 
senters stand with the world, suddenly invested with a radiance of 
gallantry and hilarity, as if Venus had taken an ardi pleasure in 
throwing a light upon him from the clouds, and shewing that 
doctors are men. 

It is a pity to think that there are persons who find fault with 
tlus new light, and think it unbecoming the seriousness of a dis- 
tenting minister's reputation. It is lamentable to see how hard 
men can struggle to keep up painful pretensions, and false notions 
of piety, — ^wbat ingenious steps diey take to have as little comfort 
and to maintain as great «• portion of vice as possible, in order to 
ibdnlge upon the one the spleen whidi the other occasions. A great 
aoaadal was lately excited among the ascetics of the Catholie 
Chordi (luckily a very small body now) by the discovery that tfae 
celebrated Bossuet, the proud champion of the Roman faith, the 
Si FmA of the French court, was in love, and wrote billet-doux. 
IWy might well dislike it, for there was reason to believe that the 
poor Bishop, on the strength of the austerities exacted of him, had 
an actual mistresi, and so was made a hypocrite. If Doddridge 
bad been one of his clergy, he would very likely have been a 
hypcxrrite too, tbougli of a more charitable order. Tbe Catholic 
church, in this matter, is filled by its tenets witli lies and contra- 
dietions ; the worst and tlie best men are alike induced to sin, the 
former because they are gross and double-dealing, the latter because 
they have the strongest sympathies ; and thus all come to practice 
%pocrisy in common, and real vices are propagated by false 
virtnes. However, these absurdities are diminishing every day. 

Dr Doddridge was an amiable man, of a sprightly blood, and of 
a hectic temperament, which ultimately threw him into a consump- 
tion. His veins were too eheerful for his doctrines, which he was 
iccused of accommodating to difi*erent companies ; that is to say, 
hm charity predominated, and he found out, in his various texts, 
Mnitethtng to enliven everybody he came nigh. Men of other 
-••niplexions, who were uneasy \rith themselves, preached from 
uneasy texts : he took up tbe cheerful ones, and made everybody 
grateful wherever he went, talking to the old of Methusalem, and 
comparing the ladies to E^e in Paradise, Accordingly, he was 
ailored by all classes and ages. Doors flew open to receive him ; 
men pressed his hands ; old ladies fell in love with him ; and 
young ladies, who were not allowed to fall in love, beatified his 
wife, and wrought ornamcats for her person. The first charac- 
teristic thing wo meet with in the volume before us is a ** splendid 
apron " which ** dear Miss Scott *' wrought on purpose for Mrs 
Doddridge, and with which the Doctor felt himself '* <|uH6. over, 
whelmed." The Editor speaking of it as now existing, says it is 
*' one of the most costly and beautiful that can be imagined. 
Groups of ranunculuses and other flowers are represented by 
coknved aHks^ relieved with gold ; and a butterfly is introduced 
with ao much skill, that it may alinost deceive the eye." The 
Dtolor, wtto w|» an ^i»g&ni poet, addressed her the following 
setaphical lines upon it :-* 



TO MISS SCOTT, 

ON HER PRESENTING MRS DODDRIDGE WITH AN ^M3^U>EBED 

APRON. 

Too lovely maid, possess'd of every art, 
To charm the fancy, and command the heart ; 
. The bloom of Pmdise thy needle pahits, 
Thy 8ong*s the echo of «eMiiA tfttuts ; 
And the bUtt yMth» ia nhorn thy lore la fivM^ 
mu pm ikfmgh Edm, mHiwrnytoHtmen. 

Alas 1 no blest jronth (more ^atoe for him) took a toad sb 
delightful. Miss Scott, whom her fether called a ** Pkt)testaDt 
Nun," from her devotion to works of charity, and who was k 
poetess as well as a paintress, died a maid. There were not (enough 
Dr Doddridges to appreciate her. It is astonishing hownyany 
people one longs to have married in old times, purely to rescue 
one's sex from the disgrace of unfeelingness. 

This poor girl subsequently Tell into a state of religions gloom 
(owing to those infernal doctrines of Odviniim, which the Doctor^a 
happier condkton enabled fahn to throw off) ; b«it it does not ap- 
pear to have succeeded in overwhehmng her. Her health was bad, 
and she mistook the gloomy impressiona resulting from it lor aa 
irreligious sUte of mind. In the preaent yohune are itame affect- 
ing letters which passed between her and tbe Doctor ; aoid pnitty 
Btr^g instances of the light in which she regarded him. We fear 
he ought to have turned Mussulman, or not written verses. 

The Doctor was too ready an admirer of all charming women 
not to have the good wishes of any one of them. 1^ Doddridge 
should have secreted hia kttsra from her lair frienda* At page 91, 
he writes thus to heri-r" On Tuesday I <&>ed with Mr Fkw«ett^ 
mistress: a sweet girl truly (he had said in a previous letter, that 
her temper was like his wife's) fdr as alabaster, with black eyes 
and hair, a pretty little mouth, and wanting only a little mora 
colour in her cheeks, iMch now and then I gave her. These aana 
of Levi (Mr Fawcett was a minister) take for their wives the beat 
of the flock, and tr Iff but fit tksy $ho9ld*' 

Mrs Doddric^ to somewhat ataitied at the " pretty little 
mouth," and muatavs up aome correspaadente in his abaeaoe, 
and a, Colanel, to give 1^ a oiuaUr iant with ; but aii ia .great 
pleasantness and good humour. 

' I heartily rejoice,* she says, ' in the nrosperity of. all my 
friends; but permit me to teu you, my dear Sir, that I aqt 
a litUe in pam for your constancy, and think I have sqme 
reason, when you seem so tran^>orted \nth those gonteel young 
ladies, with their black eyes and alabaster complexions 1 witn 
pretty little mouths too : indeed, I think I have much more to ap- 
prehend from them than from the good old lady of ei^ity-one vou 
told me of some time ago ; however, I wiM efideavonr to comiolrt 
myself, that notwithstanding aU these powerful temptaaoaa, your 
constancy will be as inviolably secure to my own, and more I can^ 
not wi^ it to be, thougli perhaps should I tdl you this is the third 
letter I have written b^ this post 1 so extraoidinary a ciECumstaace 
might give you a suspicion that I am carrying on some mtrigDe m 
your absence; but I need do no more to remove it than to tall yoa 
the names of my correspondents.' 

The Colonel was the famous Colonel Gardiner, who from a mati 
of pleasure became hypochondriacal, and saw a ghost. 

At p. 102 is a letter to Mrs Doddridge in the Somersetshire dia- 
lect, wliich sh^^vthe vivacity of the Doctor's spirits. Certainly he 
was the gay^t Calvinist on record. At page 44 we find hitt 
catching maids at sea. ' If you consult the map, (he observes) 
you Win see, b^ comparing the date of my last, that like the buil 
which is still in the tropic of Cancer, or like tbe crabs wliich I 
yesterday caught, I am now in a kind of retrograde viotion, or at 
least go sideways. I could not refuse the importunity of my frumds 
here (happy for me that I was not a woman) ; but came back in a 
chaise which^'they sent for me on Sunday night, and preached 
(wicked worm that I was) an evening lecture after my other work; 
but this being a singular instance, you will I hope excuse it, etp»- 
I cially as I was well enough to rise at five yesterday morning, wad, 
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to make a voyage down the rirer, which is ten miles to the sea, 
when I had the pleasure of meetii^ thirty-five sail of ships, and of 
catching a great number of soles, plaice, flounders, and crabs, with 
two lobsters, and a/atr Maid ! who immediately threw herself into 
a very natural attitude, and frisked about with a strange kind of 
motion ; aud as far as I could judge by the strong action of the 
muscles of her face, and especially of her mouth, made a very pa- 
thetic oration in a language I did not understand. The name how- 
ever she had the honor to bear, and her reiembhnce to your very 
agreeable sex, hnpressed me so far that, had not my companions 
been less compassionate than myself, I believe she had still been 
sportmg with the river nymphs, and perhaps celebrating the cour- 
tesy of that gallant knight to whom she became a captive.— But I 
must assure you, my dear, that though she was detained in the 
vessel, nothing passed between us that could give you any reason- 
able umbrage ; and, fair as she was, these lips have not yet touched 

f heart to the charms of her whole 
T my hand, that I had rather have a 
f these fair creatures as would stock 

paying compliments to his wife, who 
. His accounts of the compliments 
and the charming reception he is 
always meeting with from the most amiable families, must have put 
her faith in him to ^ome test. He does not spare it a handsome 
trial ; and yet he contrives to make the trial a ground of homage. 
His kindness seems to have been on a par with his vanity ; and 
this is saying much for a flattered man. He sajrs at the close of the 
above letter about the maids, — 

*' But to be serious, it was a very pleasant day, and I concluded it 
in the company of one of the finest women 1 ever beheld, who, 
though she has seven children grown up to marriageable years, or 
very near it, is herself still almost a beauty, and a person of sense, 
good-breeding, and piety; which might astonish one who had not 
the happiness of bekag intimately acquainted with you. 

" I am just returning in the vehicle in which I came from Ipswich ; 
providence has there also strangely cast my lot in one of the most 
friendly and agreeable families I have met with, and absolutely, as 
I am informed, the best in the whole town, though not that which 
I intended to have visited. Mr Wood is extremely obliging. 
Everything is done that can he to make me, if possible, forget 
you I and yet every circumstance serves a contrary purpOs<ie. The 
more agreeable the persons I see about me, the more am I reminded 
of her who is most agreeable ; and the more pleasurable the scenes 
I pass through, the more do I wish to share them with you, and 
-by sharing to double tliem. 

"But 1 forget that a young lady has done me the honour to invite 
.me to breakfast with her ; and pardon my vanity, when I tell you 
it is one who was pleased to say that she would have gone a thou- 
sand miles for such an interview with me as she enjoyed last week. 
She is I perceive mistress of a handsome house ana independent 
fortune ; but b^eve me, that should such things as these happen 
to DM every day, I should still rejoice that I am. 
My dearest Love, 

{Securely and entirely yours, 

P. UODDUIDGE." 

At page 60, he says — 

" I have been partaking of a most elegant supper ; but I solemnlv 
deelape, that a crust of brown bread and a draught of water, witn 
you, ha4 been a feast far exceeding it. A thousand things which 
once seemed romantic, grow plain sober sense when referred to 
you. But I can add no more. My dearest, farewell. These 
tedious days of absence will come to a conclusion, and I shall, for 
a while at least, lose all my cares, were they a thousand times 
greater, in your delightful society." 

The following passage from one of the doctor's scientific friends 
reminds us of Bnfibn's theory of the earth, which he thought was 
atmck by a comet from the sun. 

" I do not know what use is usually assigned to the Sun's mo- 
tion ; but we know that motion is essential to all terrestrial fire ; 
and why may it not be so to the Solar Fire likewise ? Motion pro- 
duces fire, and keeps it burning. And by the way, (since you are 
upon experiments) let me hint to you a pretty microscopical one, if 
yon have it not already. Strike fire with a flint and steel on a sheet 
of paper ; gather up the dust and put it into your microscope, and 
you will see rouna iron balls ; which shews that the motion of 
striking heats the steel even to fusion, so that every spark is a drop 
of melted steel which forms itself into a sphere, for the same reason 
that the drops of rain are globular. Maay of these liquid spheres 
will be broken and thrown into irregular shapes by their falling on 
the paper before they are sufficiently cooled ; but you will see many 
perfect spheres. My third magnifier shews them as big as peas." 

Behold (as the French say) a letter from Mrs Doddridge, which 
shews that she is resolved not to be surpassed by the doctor in 
loving, however she yields to him in the other sciences. 

. " Dearest and best of Men,— -Did I know tenderer epithets, I 
should certainly use them ; but even Mrs Evans herself cannot 
hdp me to one ; for though she says you are an angel, even that 
does not suit me so well whilst I myself am quite a mortal. 

' •' She has formed a very dangerous conspiracy against me upon 



your return; fatal indeed to my repose, should it succeed ; but I 
make myself perfectly easy about it, and believe, how great soever 
your friendship for Mr Evans may be, you would not choose to 
change wives with him, at least not at present. But indeed, my 
dearest, your three last delightful letters have made me a bank- 
rupt in everything but love ; that, however, is a stock on which 
you may largely and freely draw ; and give me leave to tell you, 
dear Sir, you shall not, nor cannot, exhaust it; for though I 
most readily yield you the superiority in everything else, here I 
must, and will, contend with you, at least for an equality; and 
could you see my heart, you would there behold it written in 
characters, which neither time nor ago can erase. But, alas ! so 
great at present is our unhappy distance, that, as Mr Pope observer 
upon a like occasion, were even the scheme of having a aystal 
placed in the breast to take place, it could be of no serince to us ; 
and therefore, wo must, in this instance, as well as in many others, 
content ourselves with believing what we cannot perceive." 



QUARTERLY REVIEW— FRENCH ARMY. 

[The following conclusion of our yesterday's first article was 
omitted in consequence of an accident.] 

" Besides," continues the Reviewer *' the regard paid to seniority 
in So great a majority of cases, together with the useless and absurd 
length of time an officer was compelled to serve in each rank, could 
not hot have the eflfect of driving from the service most men of 
rank and fortune, and of replacing them, in a great measure, espe- 
cially in the lower ranks, by men who, from birth and habits, were, 
if not democrats, very anti-aristocratical in their feelings." (Well : 
where is the offence of being anti-aristocratical?) *' In fact, had 
it not been that the Royal Guard and the Household Troops were 
not subject to all the provisions of this most unconstitutional and 
dangerous law, by which an opportunity was afforded of inducing 
some Jit men to enter the regiments of the line, by promise of pro- 
motion in these morefavouriie corps, it would have been difficult to 
obtain any officers of sound political principles, and on whom the 
crown could redly have depended. That these consequences were 
contemplated by Gouvion St Cyr we firmly believe — nay, more, 
that had he thought he could have carried a more undisguised attack 
upon aristocratical and royalist principles, he would have attempted 
it." (What then ?) " It was warmly opposed in both Cham- 
bers; in theDepiities, MM. de Villele, de Corbieres, de Labour- 
donnaye, and de Bonald, distinguished themselves much, but were 
defeated by 147 to 92 ; in the Peers, an amendment, proposed by 
the Due de Bellune, was rejected by two votes only, and the bill 
carried by 96 to 74. The /ears of iU opwments have already heen 
abundantly verified'* — Quarterly Review, No. LXXXVl. 

That is to say, the soldiers in general thought as the people did, 
and the Royal Guard and the Household Troops were found to be 
worth nothing ! This is all that the Reviewer thinks fit to say of 
the state of the French military force, previous to the late events ; 
and from liis ridiculous habit of taking his premises for granted, and 
talking as if nobody could oppose him, we see what his argumenta 
come to. The French officers out of the ranks would laugh at 
him, and call him an " imbecile," We congratulate them, and 
all other honest and intelligent men, upon having such persons to 
write against them. 

Playing at Robbers. — When Gretry was about to depart 
from Liege, to pursue his studies at Rome, he went to take leave of 
his grandmother : — *• She was pleased to see me so cheerful;" says 
he, "and fearful of depressing me, exerted herself to shew a smiling 
countenance, even while her tears betrayed her. Her husband 
led me into the garden after dinner, and putting his hat upon my 
head, said * Well, Rodrigo, have you courage?' — 'Yes, indeed. 
Sir,' — * Here,' resumed he, fumbUng in his pockets, * here is the 
present that T have prepared for you :' and he brought forth a pair 
of pistols, which he put into my hands. ' Take care I' said he, 

* they are charged, t^o not, 1 conjure you, my son, make an ill 

use of them ; but if any one attacks you ' — * Yes, yes, my 

dear grandfather, I shall know how to defwid myself.' — * Let us 
see : we will suppose this tree to be a robber who demands your 
money or your life ; what will you do ?' — ' I will say to him, * Sir, 
if you are in distress, I may oflfer you some assistance ; but in my 
present situation, my money is my life.' — 'This will not satisfy me/ 
eaid my grandfather (pointmg at the tree, to shew me that he sooke 
in person of the robber) ; ' I must have all that you have about 
you.' Bang ! I fired one of the pistols against the tree. ' He 
draws his sword,' said my grandfather. 1 fired the other. My 
grandmother, in great alarm, ran to the window, crying out, ' In the 
name of God ! what is the matter ! what are you doing there:' — 

• I am killing robbers,' answered I, while my grandfather placed the 
two pistols in my pocket, and returned with me into the house. — 
Gretry *s Memoirs (Untranslated). 



A REASONABLE DUCHESS. 

TO THE TATLER, 

East Sheen, Oct. 17th, 1830. 
Sir,— From the spirit of justice that shines through your very 
spuritcd paper, I conclude, however severe you may be on the titled 
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voild, you will be glad to hear of any anecdote that tends to raise 
a member of it above the tinsel of those titles. 

The late Dachcss of Buccleugh was one of those persons whom 
the state in which she had been born and bred had not robbed of 
the plfun nmplicity and ffoodness of her nature. As a woman, 
nobody ranked higher ; the great people of this neighbourhood, 
vho are as proud as the country in which they live is rich and 
heaiitifuU honored and respected her ; the poor honored and loved 
her ; and the remembrance of her charities and good deeds will 
last as long as a stone remains of any of her great possessions. 

Some workmen were employed at Sudbrook park, a favorite 
retired seat in the neighbourhood of Richmond. The gate of the 
park had been left open, and during the. dinner hours of the 
workmen, a stranger passing that way, and seeing improvements 
going on, was tempted to enter. He met a yery neat and plainly- 
dressed female, whom he accosted. He made several enquiries 
as to whom the house belonged ; what were the other family pos- 
sessions, and sundry questions as to the different members of the 
family, which were answered with the brevity and freedom with 
which they were asked. " And pray. Madam," said the gentle- 
roan, ** whom did the Duke marry ?" ,The lady dropped an affable 
cnrtesy, and replied, " He married me. Sir." 

Her remarks, when she related the occurrence at dinner, were, 
** I wonder whom the man took me for I Not one of the maid 
servants ; I am not smart enough." 

On another occasion, hanng rung hex bell more than once, being 
rather hasty, and most probably in a hurry, she rang again pretty 
sharply. The servant to whose place it belonged to answer the 
Duchess's bell, was one of those persons whose long residence 
and faithful services tempt them to indulpfe in certain freedoms of 
manner that "would otherwise be termed flippant. The quick sound 
of the last ring cauj^ht his ear just as he passed under the window 
whore the lady was standing. " Ugh !*' says the man, '* Betty is 
in a hurry this morning ;" and was immediately in her presence. 
**I think, Adam," said the lady, "you might have called me 
Elizabeth." 

I have the pleasure to be. Sir, 

Your constant reader, and 

A Rustic. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINEI^. 

Drury Lane. 
Mr Macreadt performed the character of Hamlet last night, and 
exhibited his usual faults and beauties, but not to such advantage as 
in other characters. Hamlet, in the midst of his apparent irration- 
ality, is full of " exquisite reasons." Tliere is, as Polonius says of 
him, " method in his madness." We think Mr Macreadt 
wanted this method ; that is to say, that he is not so alive as 
could be desired to the lights and shades oiHnmlet^s feeling, and the 
deep meaning that pervades it all. The extreme lowness of his voice 
ra some passages, and loudness in others, had not their particular 
\rarrant : his familiarities and repulsions were not always rightly 
placed : he was now too stationary, and then too full of impulse. 
He began his address to to the Ghfot capitally well, but when he 
insisted upon following it, and threw off his attendants, his sudden 
vociferations were quite out of character. Hamlefs respect for his 
father's presence, to say nothing of the reverence that would always 
be shewn a ghost, would never have allowed him to make such a 
noise. His most warrantable loudness (indeed there it is desirable, 
because Hamlet is bullying his own indecision into action) was 
where he makes the stab through the arras, crying out " Dead 
for a ducat !" and it was followed by a very fine and effective con- 
trast of tone, in the rapid question — "Was is it my father?" 
TJie scene of the play also was broken up with great effect. The 
delivery of the famous soliloquy " To be ornot to he" was too quick 
and continuous; not full of thought enough, nor sufficiently broken 
with pauses. On this and in other occasions, MrMACRBADY is too 
stationary. He should walk the stage more, particularly as Hamlet 
is in a restless state of nerves, and would do so, if we could see him. 
He IS in a condition to pace his room the whole day. Neither 
could we admire the directions to the player. Mr Macreadt was 
not at his ease enough : he was not enough in his own house, nor 
sufficiently free towards his friend the actor ; for he might have 
been more so without any derogation from his dignity, nay, with 
advantage to it ; for the link between them is mtellectual, and the 
freedom would have been founded on the prince's very superiority 



to everything vulgar. We felt as if Mr Macreadt ought to ha¥e 
put his hand on the player's shoulder, and led him with him np 
and down the room, explaining his notions on the subject of play- 
ing as he went. Lastly, we must find fault, more or lets, with the 
whole of the supposed mad or flighty scenes between Hamlet and 
his friends, that with Ophelia included. Mr Macreadt was too 
real in his flightiness; too quiek and abrupt; and too gratqitoas 
in his fortee and pianos. Hamlet is never really mad. He is only 
a prey to a thousand unhealthy over-refinements of thought and 
conscience, — an excess of the contempktiTe,— ^hioh bafBes.bis 
action, and makes him splenetic with himself and others. 
Everything he utters, apparently the most absurd, has a 
delicate link with reason and the oceadon, «8 might be 
easily shewn. H 
to seem mad : 
feels so much 
indulge it on 
sorrow to proct 
she will bear fo 
But enough 
comfort (if he 
critics as we an 
we never yet a 

one. It is a character, though quite in nature, made up of too 
many qualities than are likely to be represented by any bat a 
Hamlet himself. Shakspcare, who invented, should have per- 
formed it ; but it is said that he was but an indifferent actor ; 
hindered perhaps of action in one way, as Hamlet wat is aaso4ber, 
out of the very multiplicity of his thoughts. We have seen parts 
of Hamlet's character represented, but we never saw the whole. 
Kban himself, if we remember, failed here, as everybody eke has 
failed. Let us think what Hamlet was. He was a prince, the 
model of his father's court, 

*' The expectancy and rose of the lair state, 
" Tlie glass of fashion and the mould of form ;" 
he was accomplished ; he was a wit ; he was in die highest degree 
both sensitive and intelligent; ai!id ill-health and calamity (for 
Shakspeare takes care, in his wisdom, to let us know that ill-health 
and the common want of exercise had to do with hie melancholy) 
conspired to work up his perceptions to a pitch of hypochondriacal 
intensity, bo that he was in the httbib of seeing things in theur 
anatomy, deprived of the ordinary investments of custom. And 
natural seeming. Now where is the actor likely to bo found, who 
shall do justice to all this ? Mr Kehble had the dignity of Hamlet, 
but not the grace and wit, nor the sensibility; JVlr Charles 
Keiible bad the chivah-ous look, bat not the intellect $ Mr Young 
the melancholy but not the profundity; and so on, of twenty 
others : they all had some one or two points, but none of the 
rest. Mr Macreadt has the sensibility, but wants the deep 
thought requisite to vary it properly, and to shape it. Mr Kean's 
Hamlet we doubt whether we can have seen, as we huve no recol- 
lection of it ; but we will venture to say that he would have the 
moral grace and the dignity, and more of the other reqiuisitea than 
most, but fail in the wit and the profimdity, and certainly -not 
remind us of '* the glass of fashion." 



OBJECTIONS TO THE LLNES ON JERDAN. 
Why, Mr Tatler, should you tell 
The world a truth it knows so well ? 
That Jerdan is a dunce, we know. 
For every week he tells us so. 

Sure, Mr Tatler, you conferred an 
Honor unmerited on Jerdan, 
Saying his intellect was small ; 
Twas thought that he had none at all.* 



B. 



* We roust ezplaia this matter to our readers. We promised that when- 
ever Mr Jerdan attacked us, he should receive four attacks for his one, ia 
order to shew (him the advantage of keeping the peace. We should not 
have now given them, as we have, had not his last attack been personal 
as well as false ; for we had noticed him first this time ourselves, and 
would have tolerated any retaliation on the score of authorship. But we 
have resolved (for far better reasons than any which can belong to self love) 
to put up with personalities no longer. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

Dt omblbm reba», et qolbaftdam felllt.^OLD Satika. ' 
Of all lorU of things*— end lome others. ^ 



L6Vft is better than a pair of spectacles to make everything seem 
Ijreater, whidi is i^en throup(h it. — Sir Philip Sidney. . 

The two maxims of any great man at court are, ^ways to keep 
his countenance, and never to keep his word. — Stai/t, 

Each truth is conviction of some error $ and each truth helps on 
the discovery of another. — WTiichcote, 

Heaven is first a temper, and then a place. — Jbid» 
Tlie noblest spirits are most sent^ible of the possibility of error, 
and the weakest do most hardly lay down an error.—- /6i(/. 

Our happiness depends upon temper within, and object without. 
— /Wrf. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that Aristocracy and Plunder are 
^onimous ; that without the plunder of the people theire could 
M no Aristocracy, for threessation of the plunder would soon re- 
duce their overgrown estates. — Mwrtaimg CMnieh* 

Once let the kiap^dmh be parcelled out bnon^ great Lords on 
one hand, and their dependent tenantry on the other, and itwHl 
not want much . saij^city to foresee that, husbandry is from that 
hour in a 6tate of declension. To enter fully into this fact, would 
lead me too Isr $ birt I have viei^ed enough of these kingdoms to 
know that the hrf^est estates in tliem are cultivated the worst ; and^ 
that, with very few exceptions, the improving spirit is kept alive, 
tnd spread* more amoi^t men of moderate property than amongst 
great and lordly owners. — Young^*s Atmalt of AgricuUwre/o^ 1764. 

NxtioNiU. Taste Not Ihfallibue. — The national opinion of a 
book or treatise is not always right^ — " est ubi peccat."-^IV!iltofl*s 
Paradise Lost is one instance: I mean, the cold reception it met with 
at first. — Shetutone. — [Is Milton more popular now than when the 
Paradise Lost was first published i Or does he not rather owe bis 
reputation to the judgment of a few persons in every suecessive 
period, accumulating in his favor, and overpowering by its weight 
the ptlblic indifference ? — HazHu.'] 

An Extkmporb Discourse. — A young preacher of a prepos- 
iessing appearance, and an agreeable voice and manner, having 
mounted the pulpit, was suddenly seized with loss of memory, and 
completely forgot his sermon. To come down a^^ain would have 
been disgracetul. If he tried to preach, he had notliing to say. 
What was to be done Jrt this extremity ? He resolved to stand firm, 
and to make the most of his voice ana gestures, without using any 
but imperfect or unconnected expressions, such as, in fact, buC 
if, and again, to conclude, and so on. Never did a preacher appear 
tb possess isuch fire. He bellowed, he uttered pathetic exclama- 
tiouB, he claipped hiis hands, he stampefd with his feet. Everything 
iftiook about him, the very vault of the diurch echoed with his 
vehemence. The nudlence remained in profound silence; every 
one put forward his head, and redoubled his attention, to under- 
stand what was perfectly uninteUigible. Those who were near the 
[yulpit said, tii are too near, we can hear nothing. Those who 
w^ fiarther off, regretted the distance at whicli they sat, thinking 
tfany were losing the finest things in the world. In short, the 
preacher kept his audiencse on the stretch for three quarters of an 
nour ; and retired with the applause of the vAxcAt audience, each of 
whom determined next time to choose his seat better, in order not 
to lose the fruits of such a discourse. — MarvilU. 

A Rrtnt to bb im the Wroxg. — One of the Aro^ troublesome 
patients I had to deal with, was a groom of ManAial Ney. This 
man said he was not a soldier, and therefore, had a right to give or 
t6 ^i\hhold his consent as to the performance of an operation. His 
rt^t %rm had been shattered by a shell.. I assured him that he 
must submit to amptitation, H" he wished his life to be saved, and 
that the delay of another day might prote htU : altill he remon- 
-strated about his independent situation ^ a private character. — 
TM^EngUsh Arm^ in Fhntoe, by a Strrgeoh, 

Imagination and thb Want of it. — ^Th^i% wais a striking reluc- 
tance on the part of our captives to submit to the knife, w^e we 
were absolutely teased out of our lives by the importunities of the 
English, to cut off th^ir limbs or perform equivalent operations. 
Som^ went so far as to threaten to do it th^mselvcfs, if we would 
not. In this matter I am inclined to think that there was a strong 
manifestation of natural character. Whoever m^have been the 
cause, the fact was tbat the English never took pain into their cal- 
culation, and had no idea of future inconvenience from dismember- 
ment. Tlie French, on the contrary, raised every imaginable ob- 
jection, and in several instances, we were (Compelled to resort to 
authority, if not even to force.—- 77i^ 9ame, 

LDdicrous Mistake.-— a very little man having been deputed 
by the Academy of Bologne, to explain some matters to Bontfsee 
tte Eighth, entered the consistory amidst a number of people. The 
Pope, thinking he was on bis knees, desired \Am three several times 
to rise, before the deputy couW recover from his embfirrassmentj 
which was not lessened by the peals of laughter resounding on all 
^aioH.'—Dictionnaire dfl Boyle, 



Calvin. — Calvin, while minister at Geneva, had a salary of 300 
livres only. He was subject to eight different disorders, which 
afflicted him unceasingly, and rendered hie temper almost insup^ 
portable ; which induced the Germans to say, that they would rather 
go to heU with Bexa than to heaven with Calvin. — Table Talk, 

BRBvmr.— Henry IV. liked a brief reply. He once met ttn 
ecdesiastic, to whom he said, " Whence do you come ? Where arc 
you going? What do you want?'* The ecclesiastic replied In- 
stantly, " From Bourge»— to Paris— a benefice." *' You shall have 
it," replied the monarch. 

Rafid Travblung. — **1 came so quick," said an ecclesiastic 
of Gaseony, who had hastened to some woiic of cfasority, — ** I came 
so quick, that my guardian angel could scarcely follow me." 

Drink vbrsub Death — A prebendary of the cathedral of 
Evreux, (named Je&n BoutieUe) introduced a singular accoiapani« 
ment to the funeral ceremonies (termed obits) performed on the 
anniversary of a death:— during the ceremony, a winding-sheet 
was extended on the. floor in the midst of the choir, with a bottle of 
the best wine placed on each comer, and a fifth in the middle. The 
wine was, of course, the perquisite of the persons oflkiating.-^Ltf 
Fie PrivSe da FrancaU. 

T*he following disbursements were made as the charges of a Play 
acted in the year 151 1, on the Feast of St Margaret : — 
To musicians, for which they were boimd to perform £ 

three nights ----.- 

For Players, in bread and ale . - - . . - 

For decorations, dresses, and playbooks 
To John HobbaVd, priest, and author of the piece 
For the place in which the representation was held 
For furniture . - - - 

l^or fish and bread • • - 

For i^;unting three phantoms and devils 
And for four chickens for the hero 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dbamaticus will see that we have availed ourselves of brs kinduess. We 
conclude that wheu our correspoDdeots favour us with brief eommanlca- 
tion:*, they are better pleased to see them become part and parcel of the 
paper, than put in the more promtoent shape of letters* 

P. S. is received ; but from the lengfth of hin letter we cannot say, at the 
moment of reception, whether it will be inserted. We shall pay it doe 
aUention forthwith. 
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[Second Notice.] 

Hallo ! At page 182 w« find Dr. Doddridge, the f^rave divine, the 
" Family Expositor," reading the Wife of Bath's Prologue " to 
Nancy, this afternoon," and taking his share " in the laugh it 
raised." 

" I slept last night as cowfbrtahle as I ever did in my life, and my 
eold is so well to-day, that, whereas I could scarcely speak five 
words together eight-and^orty hours ago, I have been able, 
without any difSculty, to read the. Wife of Bath's Tale (Prologue, he 
means) to Nancy this afternoon, and to take my share in the laugh 
it raised. My fair auditor was particularly edified with those lines : 
There swims no goose so grey, but soon or late 
It finds some honest gander for its mate. 
But of that by the way." Nancy (a Miss Ann Moore) good-hu- 
movradly disckims the application of this couplet in a postscript. 
We hope she was the lady who boxed his ears at page 253. The 
Doctor was certainly very provoking sometimes, betwixt the severity 
of bis doctrines and the gaiety of his conversation^ He was bound, we 
think, either to have preached other doctrines, or not have beert so 
lively. The above anecdote is a curious instance of the freedom of oar 
, pious ancestors, wi th regard to the books they would read in company. 
Do we think theur descendants more vurttioua in net readitkg them ? 
Not a jot. We think them apparently more consistent with their 
doctrines, but more hypooritic^ in practice ; thongh we see a pre- 
ierment in the prudery, which it certainly does not look for. The 
troth isy their doctrines are not so fixed as they used to be ; and 
they do not knows whither such freedom might lead those, who aro 
at little certain as they are. 

f Q a letter from Warburton to Doddridge, we have the opinion 
of that celebrated robostiovs divine on the amount of happiness in 
human life. It is expressed with his usual force. " Though I be 
extremely eantioas," he 8ay% " what sect I follow in religion, yet 
any in philosophy will serve my turn, and honest Sancho Panza's as 
weU as any ; who on his return from an important commission, 
when asked by his master whether they should mark the day with 
a hUuik or a white stone, replied, ' Faith, Sir, if you will be ruled by 
me-^with neither, but with good broum ochre,* What this philo- 
sopher thought of his commission, I think of human life in general i 
good brown ochre is the complexion of it." 

Wai^urton had been living at his friend Allen's, and living too 
well. His blood was getting too battery and episcopal. We recol- 
lect mentioning to the late Mr Haslitt,' that a celebrated living writer 
had declared his belief in the predominance of evil in the world, 
callbg it an ' awful fact.' — " He had just lost his money," said 
that shrewd observer. The French have a phrase of seeing things 
" in rose-colour." We have no such phrases in this country : we eat 
and drink too much, and get too much mooey* and think that evil 
predominatee. There is enough evil surely to mend, particularly in 
our system ; but, for our part (and we have had care enough too), 
we no more believe that evil predominates, compared with good, 
than we beHeye the sensations of ordinary health to be disagreeable 
instead of pleasant. Mankind, generally speaking, enjoy a great 
deal of good, and all their best impulses press them forward to the 
attainment of more and better. The cheerful French have found 
out these secrets, and we cannot do better than follow them in 
promoting the discovery. Hear, as one step towards it, Warbur- 
ton's opinion of Young's Night Thoughts. The book, to be sure. 



curiously enough, is not so popular with us as in France ; but the 
French can afford to like melancholy books. A luxurious contrast 
is furnished to their vivacity. In England, a melancholy thought 
gets hold of us, and worries us like a dog hanging at a bull's nose. 
" I hope," says Warburton, 'Hhe MS. poem you mention in your 
last, will be more in the Christian sjurit than Dr Young's ' Night 
Complaint,' — a dismal rhapsody, and the more dismal for being fuU 
of poetical images, all frightful, without design or method ; so that 
I have thought, as Mr Pope's motto to his Essay on Man was, — 
Know yourself, so the motto to this should be, — Go hang yourself; 
for what has any man to do else under that perturbation of mind 
the author seems to be in \ Yet one does not know what to think 
of him. He appears rather to be under a poetical than a religious 
dilemma, by the straining and) heaving of his thoughts" (p. 198). 
The secret was^ that Young was a parasite and a preferment-hunter, 
who failed in his views, and only had too much ! He was melancholy 
for want of a mitre. 

We now come to the story of the Box on the Ear. " While the 
Doctor," says his editor, *' was ever ready to yield the chastening' 
charms of female society their proper influence, he was far from 
abrogating the just prerogative of masculine sway — an amusing 
instance of which occurred in a mixed company,, when the superioc 
authority of the " lords of the creation" was duly vindicated, as the 
following anecdote will avouch. 

' 1}t Doddridge and a lady of his acquaint 

Euting before a large company concerning 
tusband over his Wife, when the Doctor oi 
mebt ; and the lad^, unable to restrain herseli 
in so tender a pomt, arose from her chair. 
Doctor, half in jest half in earnest, gave 1 
fan. The Doctor, on receiving this rough 
little grave, and after a silence of a few minul 
ing lines, to the visible confusion of his blush 

" Fidelio once most unhappily said, 
However such nonsense came into his bead. 
That the Sex he had loved and studied so long 
Had their fancies and passions a little too strong. 
Sabrina grew warm at a charge so unjust. 
To plead for the Fair she was ever the first. 
Ana their Wisdom at once in her anger appears. 
When to answer his Reasons she boxes his ears." 

We have said that the Doctor was a provoking man ! There was 
more in his provocations than appears on the face of them, and the 
present case was probably no exception. It is necessary to know 
who the lady, was, before we can pronouaee her conduct so un- 
feminine as it appears to have been. Was she married, or un- 
married ? Was she married at all, or otherwise? Was she rich or 
poor, healthy or sick, happy or unhappy? Considerations connected 
with any of these circumstances might have mingled with the ar- 
gument, and warmed her blushes with more glows than one. We 
will not condemn her till we know, even though the flap of her fan 
was something equivocal ; nor can we allow the justice of the doc- 
tor's triumph, tOl we see what right he had to be so very argu- 
mentative and superior. It was too bad, in a man so amiable and 
so well off, to have the best of an argument, as well as a charming 
wife, and heaps of admiring friends, fair and brown. He should 
not have overthrown the ladies in a dispute, and set himself to 
making verses, while they were getting up. 

The heretical doubt respecting the lady of sixty, in the following 
letter, would have perplexed poor Miss Scott. '* I had on Satur- 
day," the Doctor writes to his wife, *' the pleasure of seeing 
Sh8j£speare's tomb and epitaph, as also the monument of a cele- 
brated person who died at sixty, and a maid, \f her tombstone fibs 
not. She came from Nonsuch (the Italics of this word are the doe- 
tor's own) in Surrey, and is buried at the feet of the Lady Carew, 
whose waiting woman she was, and who, that she (Lady C.) might 
continue a maid no longer, is said to have jumped out of a window 
three stories high." (p. 260.) In the chancel of Stratford church 
the doctor meets with '* a charming lady," with whom he '' woukl 
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have been glad of further conversation/' and who was " indeed a 
woman of surprising sense," though not equal to Mrs Doddridge. 
He is always meeting with ladies so charming, and welcomes so 
delicious, and lives in such a world of love, festivity, religion, and 
loco-motion, that he reminds us of the famous John Bunde. We 
should have thought John's character drawn from him, if he had 
married ^ve wives, and been a Unitarian.] 

At Ipswich (p. 346) the Doctor has an account of a fire by which 
an old woman had been burnt up, without its being visible. This 
was a case of spontaneous combustion, a phenomenon which has 
lately been much noticed. We extract the Doctor's record of what 
he saw, and a note of the Editor's containing other cases, in the 
course of which we notice for the first time a singular fact^; to wit, 
that human combustion has hitherto been confined to the female 
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* It appears that the name of the poor woman in question was 
Grace Pet ; and, as ,the fact is of so extraordinary a character, the 
curiosity of the reader may perhaps be gratified by the relation of 
some parallel instances. 

•* A woman at Paris, who used to drink brandy in excess, was one 
night reduced to ashes by a fire from within, all but her head and 
the ends of her fingers." — Novum Lumen Phosphor. Accens, Amti. 
1717* '^ Sigiiora Corre Zangari, an aged lady of unblemished life, 
near Caaena, in Romagna, underwent the same fate, March 1731. 
She had retired in the. evening into her chamber somewhat indis- 
posed, and in tlie morning was found in the middle of the room, 
reduced to ashes, all except her face, skull, three fingers, and the 
legs, which remained entire with the shoes and stockings on. The 
ashes were light, and vanished on presnnff them between the fingers, 
leaving a gross smelling moisture behind, with which the floor was 
also smeared ; the walls and furniture of the room being covered 
with a moist cincritious soot, which had not only stained the linen 
in the chests, but had penetrated into the closet as well as into the 
room overbad, the waiUs of which were moistened with the same 
viscous humour,"— A/«4». de Trev. An. 1731. p. 1293. 

It is worthy of observation that the faculty of spontaneous com- 
bustion appears to be confined to the human body alone, no in- 
stance being on record of any other animal having thus suffered. 
It is also a curious fact that this appalling visitation has only oc- 
curred to individuals of the femsde sex. In women, however, the 
greater degree of vascularity- may render the animal fluids more 
suscepUble of those morbid changes which must take place before 
a formation of phosphoretted hydrogen gas could occur to a suffi- 
cient extent for it to pervade the cellular tissues of the body so as 
to cause its entire conflagration ; a circumstance which, as some of 
the authorities above alluded to very properly state, under commcm 
circumBtances, eonld only be efi^scted by the use of a considerable 

auantity. of fuel. The agents they refer to, however^ as producing 
le internal fire, viz. electricity and the presence of alcohol in the 
bloody would be inefficient ; altliough the latter, which to a certain 
extent is often the case with excessive drinkers, may probably be a 
predisposing cause, and would at least assist the action of the more 
active combustibles. 

. It is to be remarked, that a phosphorescent, or highly electrical 
state of the human skin, during life, and without indeed any 
unpleasant results, lias been sometimes observed. Fortunias Li- 
cetas relates the case of a man who by merely rubbing his body 
with his hand produced an appearance of flame ; and Maflei says 
that Signora Cassandra Bari Kambalda, of Verona, on applying the 
slightest friction .to her person, even with a linen cloth, emitted 
flashes of light. 
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ASSUMPTION UPON ASSUMPTION — HARDSHIPS OF THE 
FRENCH ARISTOCRACY. 

In order toprove that Louis XVIII gave, and did not accept, the 
•charter, the Reviewer says that this prince " ascended the throne 
of his ancestors, certainly not against the wish of his people, but 
as certainly not with their concurrence either asked or tendered." 
[Then how does he know it was not agamst their wish ?] " Three 
hundred thousand foreign bayonets, and the determination of the 



allied monarchs not to treat with Napoleon or his family, left no 
option to the country, even had it been consulted ; but the cannoa 
on Montmartre restraining the seditious, and the exertions of the 
royalist leaders arousing the loyal, Louis was replaced in the Tuil^ 
ries without opposition." 

And the statement of this impudent fact the Reviewer think? 
good for his cause! He assumes that the proceeding was just, 
and that a few ordinary-minded men had a right to dictate to their 
betters, and to a whole nation ; and this assumption, as usual, is to 
stand him in stead of any reason for so monstrous a proposition I 
The hurHng of the Bourbon, from their throne is his answer. 

But now see what a string of assumptions there is in his 
quarrel with the charter. Its " most objectionable articles," he 
tells us, " were those which struck attheji'tM/ influence, not of the 
nobility only, but of the aristocracy." [Why just ?] " Under 
one, the power of a father to dispose of his property was limited, 
not, as with us, by entails, but by being compelled to divide his 
property equally among all his children, with this exception, that 
he may give to anyone child a 'portion double what each of the 
others has. Thus an estate of 5000/. a year, which is Reckoned 
very large in France, would, if there are four children, he reduced 
to 2000/. in the second generation ; and if similar circumstances 
occurred in the next, to 800/. per ammm in the third. Marriage, of 
course, 2s females participate equally with males [think of that. En- 
glishwomen] may sometimes restore the /alien fortunes of a great 
hanilj, but not sufficiently to prevent the eml which this law 
inflicts. Peers, indeed, on creation, ought, by law, to entail a 
fortune on the title; but this provision was often dispensed with ; 
and even were it uniformly enforced, the amount after all is but 
trifling, — only 25,000 francs a year (1000/.) for a duke [poor un- 
fortunate duke !] and but 10,000 francs (400/.) a year for s 
baron [melancholy baron! He can only eat a good deal too 
much with it : — his gout will be but of a moderate sort 1} 
The evils consequent upon this system are many and evident. 
Among the middling and lower classes the necessary result is, that 
landed property must constantly be sold, in order to effect the divi- 
sion ; and that whether sold or not, it is split into small portions, 
enough, as yet, to give sustenance to the individuals who cultivate 
them, but utterly incapable of allowing to the proprietors, either 
sufficient means of tilling to advantage [see what Arthur Young says 
to the contrary], or any prospect of accumulttting capital. Hence, 
in great measure at least, the very indifierent state of agriculture in 
many parts of France [why, agriculture is in a very bad state in many 
parts of the United Kingdom] $ '' the deficiency of live and dead 
stock" [dreadful I making all the French nation melancholy] ; ** the 
slovenly condition of their farms, and the total want of due indo- 
sures and adequate buildings." [The French conduct their farms in 
a different manner from ours ; they have different notions in many 
things ; but the question is, are they a great and cheerful people, 
and do they vex the Quarterly Reviewers ? A little further on, to 
make a case out in favour of the Bourbons, this very writer says, 
' that fine * country,* France, under the late reigns, presented a 
picture of prosperity which was the 'Admiration of Europe.' 
Where tiien were these mamf and evident evils he is now speaking 
of? But to proceed] : — ^' Among the higher classes, the effects have 
been still more injurious. There appeared, and necessarily must have 
done so" [in this fine country, observe, the ' Admiration of Europe'], 
''an idle and pauper aristocracy, nearly dependent on the crown for 
support; the younger branches possessing just enough to linger on 
in utter inactwiiy** [then they possessed too much, considering the 
want of leisure in others ;] " looking to no profession but the army 
(from which even the existing laws, in a considerable measure, ex- 
elude them) ; the heads of families, though comparatively in better 
eircumstances, unable to lend, as in England, a helping hand to the 
juniors" [to get more superfluities] ; ** condemned to see their pro- 
perty melting away before their eyes — ^in a word, throwing them- 
selves upon the king, to become, if successful, servile courtiers, or 
failing in their expectations, disappointed patriots." 

A charming picture of an aristocracy ! Either it must have super- 
fluities infinite, its eighty thousand beef-steaks a day, or it must be 
servile in its court, or it must be falsely and not really patriotic ! 
The French thouglit all this an evil, and so they did their best to 
convert these idle gentlemen into men and co-operators. But the 
Reviewer, writing to the proud and plundering British arisbocracy, 
thinks it enough to state, in order to rsdse a moral cry in behalf of 
large estates and the right of primogeniture, that the French aristo- 
cracy were not allowed to accumulate plunder. He forgets that he is 
now to write to the whole world, or the whole worid will laugh at 
him. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BT THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

Adelphi. 
We have had another agreeable surprise at this theatre, — that of 
seeing a new piece, the interest of which surpasses what might have 
been exjpected from the humble pretensions of the place in which it 
is performed, and the mode of its announcement : for the exces- 
sive style of the play-bills here are founded in a feeling the reverse 
of proud ; and we are glad to observe, that the success of the 
piece has induced the managers to drop the commendatory way 
in which they first spoke of it. It can afford to stand on its own 
merits. 

It is called fFreck Ashore; or, a Bridegroom from the Sea. We 
missed the first scenes ; which we mention lest we should make a 
mistake in detailing the plot. The only newspaper we have by us is 
BOt very dear as to the nature of its opening ; but we believe we are 
correct in saying, that the first act is occupied by the love of fFaiter 
Barnard, a young farmer (Mr Hbmhings) for Alice, a dairy-maid 
Id his mother's service (Mrs Yates) ; by the rivalry of his passion 
on the part of Miles Bertram, a man of desperate fortunes residing 
lathe neighbourhood (Mr Yates); and by the supposed murder 
of the lover in consequence, Bertram having leagued hitnself as a 
pirate with a smuggler of the name of Grainpus (Mr O. Smfth) 
who b concerned in the assassination. 

An interval of 6ve years takes place between each act. In the 
second act, we find Bertram returned from sea, a supposed naval 
captain, and transferring his love to Alice's sister Bella (Mrs Fitz- 
william) who has grown up meanwhile from a child^ Alice, who 
is always mourning for fFalter, and who never liked Bertram, has 
frightful suspicions of the latter, and sees with uneasiness the return 
of his passion on the part of her sister, who agrees to marry him. 
On the night previous to the wedding, the two sisters are talking 
affectionately in their cottage together, when something happens 
that gives them great disturbance. There is a storm of thunder 
and lightning, the flashes of which illuminate the window 
near which they are sitting, and Bella leaps away from it 
vith a scream, declaring that she has seen a dreadful face 
go by. Her sister in vain tries to re-assure her. She covers 
her face with her hands, trembling in every joint, and not 
daring to remove them. Alice proposes to let the shutter down 
over the window, but the other is terrified at the thought of her 
approaching it, and begs her in shuddering whispers to desist. At 
length the sister, gaining her point by the natural ascendancy and 
sweet patience of her character, succeeds in persuading her to let her 
close the shutter, llie shutter is closed. After a little pause, a duir 
noise Ls heard at the door, and Alice, now terrified as well as her 
sMter, sees the latch lifted several times by an invisible hand, the 
stranger not being able to get in because the door is locked. To the 
demand of "Who's there ?" no answer is given. Alice summons up 
all her presence of mind, the emergency of the occasion enables the 
younger sister to do her bidding, and she is accordingly dis- 
patched to get powder and shot to load the house gun with. The 
gun, amidst agitated whispers, is loaded. The invisible hand again 
lifts the latch in silence. The demand of " Who's there ?" is 
again made, and made in vain. " Answer, or you will be shot !" 
exclaims the intrepid female. Tlie reader is to observe, that the 
cottage is a lonely one, far from the chance of assistance, and that 
the sbters have the most fears, knowing the coast on which they 
live. No answer sftlL Alice fires through the door, and the 
scene closes. 

Next day the wedding takes place ; Bella goes with Captain Ber- 
tram to his house ; and Alice is left alone. In the evening, while 
shimbering in her chair, she has a frightful dream, from which she 
has scarcely waked up when the same dull knocking takes place at 
the door. She again asks who is there, and an answer is now 
heard. A stranger with a deep and afiecting voice requests to be 
let in. Alice hesitates in terror. He says he is dying and she her 
^tes no longer. The door being opened, a miserable looking 
seaman staggers in, and Bmks into a chair. He tells her that his 



life has been sought by others, but that it is she who has taken it; 
that she ought to feel no remorse, for that he was one of the abet- 
tors in the murder of fFalter; and that the murderer was her 
sisters pretended husband Bertram, who has another wife. The 
worst feara«f>f the poor girl are thus realized. The man, who is the 
smuggler Grampus, dies ; and Alice hastens to try and get her 
sister out of the hands of the dreadful Bertram, 

Alice has scarcely told the horrible secret to her sister, when 
Bertram who has overheard the close of it, bursts in. He nys he 
is pursued by the law, confesses that he has another wife, but pas- 
sionately entreats Bella to accompany bhn over the seas. A struggle 
takes place in the poor ghrrs mind between love and honour : a sense 
of propriety conquers, and she resolves to quit him. Bertram in 
despau- calls in his man, and detains her by force. The investment 
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criminal, with this evidence that he had a heart remainmg, and a 

human being to feel for him, expires. 

We have been thus long in detailing the main ineidente of the 
piece, because they strongly interested us. But we have not toUL 
all ; for there is a striking scene between Bertram and some of his 
crew, who vex him by making their appearance on his wedding- 
day ; and then there is a high comic relief to all this tragedy in 
the big and most authoritative person of Mr M^rmaduke Magog', 
(John Rsbve) who stalks about in red and blue, and a; laced hat» 
stamping his stafiTof office at every sentence, and talking of the 
beadles his ancestors. On this litde stage he looks truly gigan- 
tic. He is like the village-cock in Chaucer, turned into man, and 
still lording it in his sphere. 

" He looketh as it were » grim leeun. 
Of azure were his legges (to wit, blue stockings) 
His cravat whiter than the lily flower. 
And like the burnished gold was his colokc ;** 
that is to. say, he haa a hi]^e red waistcoat and breeohes, and is 
flaming with lace. He talks of having succeeded to the '* throo« 
of the beadles," and his air warrants this language. Mr Reeve's 
behaviour in the character is in his richest style (except when he 
forgets his words). The mode in which he quits the stage on one 
occasion, brimful of the whole accumulated eense of hia importance, 
and unable to express it except by a dig of his great staff and an 
ecstatic sumping of his leg, wasadmhable, and drew don^ a roar of 
jaughter. 

But the highest interest of the piece is in the scene with the 
supposed robber at the door. It is extremely well mansiged, ^ 
does credit to the author and the p erfo t m ers* It may be 
sufficient indeed to say of the latter (Mrs Yates and Mrs Frrz- 
william), that the pleasure we have taken in dwelling upon the 
scene was owing to their mode of performing it. A more effective one 
we have not seen a long time. It was so real, that Mrs Fitzwiluam 
seemed really frightened, and Mrs Yates really to summon up all 
her presence of mind. The panting whispers of the one, her ex- 
tremely natural horror, and the sweet sisterly consolation given by 
the other, who contrived to unite the greatest presence of mind 
with the natural alarm of a gentlewoman, we shall not easily forget. 
In these minor theatres it is customary for the critic to be spared 
the usual severity of his demands ; and perhaps something of this 
happy privilege enabled us to give more way than we might other- 
wise have done to our inclination to be satisfied. But we are 
greatly mistaken, if Mrs Yates is not a pleasing actress of the 
right natural sort ; and we have the pleasure of remembering, that 
Mrs Fitzwilliam, when [she came out as Miss Copeland at the 
Haymarket, did not want our good word as a promising performer 
of the same description. 

From what little we have seen of ^r Yatbs, we should say that 
his manner in general was somewhat hard, with an air of uneasi- 
ness in its very ease ; but these defects did no harm to his irepre- 
sentation of the Pirate, which was very good and effective. Nor 
did his dying scene (which is a sprinkle of balm upon the character) 
dishonour the love tliat softened it. ^g^ ^ 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnibus 4«bni, et qnlbnsdAm allk^— Old Satiko. 
Of all tortt of thinga^— «nd tome otben. 

CHtmcH AND Statb WRiTBRS.-^Tbere are ceiUiirwitt wfao^ 
by a peculiar saffadtjr, &aA evar]rUiing clear, which if obscure; 
aod everything obscure^ which is dear.— ^eq^. 

A Hint to thb StsvBRS^-^He who improves little, approver 
yet leu,-^ Idem, 

A Desideiutum. — There is nothmg wanted to make aU 
ratiomil and disinterested people in the world of one religion ; but 
that they should talk together every day. — Idem, 

Set a Clergthan to Catch a Clergyman. — Never stay 
dinner for aclergvman, yiho is to make a morning visit ere he 
comes; for he will think it his duty to dine with any greater 
man that asks him.— 7!k $ame Reverend Authw. 

pASTORAii Eating.-— On Sunday last there was a noble enter- 
tainment in our great hall, where were present the parson and 
the fanner : the parson eat like a farmer ; and the farmer like a 
parson ; we refer you to the curious in calculations to decide which 
eat most. — Idem, 

A Good Thing to Note. — He who thinks all that he say8> and 
he who says all that he thinks, are frequently and unjustlv con- 
founded.— Dc'ff/^ sur^fferentea Opinions recuei dans la SotiM, 

Another.— Those who s[)eak ill of people of merit, are seldom 
considered as malicious ; which may be easily explained : people of 
merit are few in number, and those who sympathise with thmr 
censors, numerous. — Idem. 

Hebrew-Greek. — ^A stockbroker meeting another opposite the 
Unitarian Chapel at Brighton, which bears the inscription " Mono 
The&^ (in Greek characters), exclaimed " Zounds, Jack, that's too 
bad, — I have no objection to letting those Jews go to Synagogue 
privately, but when they come to sticking up their Hebrew in this 
daring manner, it is high time the Crovemment should interfere." 

A Celebrated F^n. — ^Thomas Ashe, Esq. (an inveterate pun- 
ster, for whom a dying speech, replete with puns, was so ludicrously 
written by Swift) happened to be travelling on horseback, at a oon- 
•idecable distance from anv town, when there came down a torrent 
of rain, that soon wetted hun through. He walloped forward ; and 
as soon as he came to an inn, was met by a £*awer. '' Here," said 
he, stretching out one of his arms, " take off my coat." The drawer, 
who seems to have known his character as well as his name, replied 
bluntly, •' No, Sir, I won't."—" You won't," returned Ashe ; " con- 
found you, take off my coat this instant." — " No, Sir," said the 
dbrawer; '* indeed I dare not take off vour coat, for it is felony to 
strip an Ask^** Ashe was delichted beyond measure, frequently 
tola the storv, and said he would have given fifty guineas to have 
b^ ^e tsexbifyt of thai poni— A^oTe in the Works of Swift, 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evenin$r, the Opera of 

THE DUENNA. 

Clara, Miss E. ROMER, 

Her 2nd appearance on any Stage, 

Louisa, Miss CA WSE, The Duenna, Mrs GIBBS, 

Camilla, Mrs Payne, Lauretta, Mrs Brown, Nun, Mrs Nicholson* 

Carlos, Mr WILSON, 

From Edinbursfh — hfy 2nd appearance in London. 

In which character he will introduce the Sonsr of *< Love, Love, Love," 

Don Jerome, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Ferdinand, Mr HUNT, Antonio, MrDURUSET, 

Isaac Mendoza, Mr KEELEY, 

Father Paul, Mr BARTLEY, Lay-Brother, Mr MEADOWS, 

Father Francis, MrMEARS, Father Augustiu, Mr MORLEY, 

Father Austin, Mr FULLER, Lopez, Mr HENRY, 

Lewis, Mr IRWIN, Sancho, Mr J. COOPER. 

After wK'ch, (1th time) a New Melo-Drama, (in Three Acts) called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR; 

OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 

Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Clierobini. 

Besxy Bowline, f Tom Bowline's *) Mrs K EELEY, 

Sally BowliDe, \ Daughters, j Miss VIALS, 

Lfrt Tipple, Mrs TAYI^URE, Kiliy Crawfish, Mrs DALY, 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrotber, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 

SamXitpple, Mr BLANCHARD. . 
Jerry Craue. Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuiile, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 

RuHock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MUifiSE^ 

Thornback. Mr TURNOUR, 

Humphrey, Mr ADDISON, 
Preventive Service Men, Messrs. Austin, Collett, J. Cooper, Grant, &c. 
Lieutenant. Mr IRWIN, 

- Snvgglars, Messrs Barclay, Beala, Birt, Btnedict, Can' JeM, Cnmptea^. 
^aaaMief the Reveoae Oiuer, Meiftrs. May» NoirU, Sh^|^, &c. 

On Monday, Itbe Grecian Daughter \ Teddy |the Tiler ; and the Blue 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, (2nd tfme) the Comic Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 

Rosma, Miss S. PHILLIPS, (ber2adaBpearaiice,) 

Marcdlina, Miss BUTLINE. 

Connt Almaviva, Mr T. OOOKB, 

In wliicfa character he will introduce his *' Mock Italian Trio,'* 

Doctor Bartolo, Mr ANDREWS, Basil, Mr BEDFORD, 

Figaro, iHx LATHAM, from Dublin, his 2nd appearance. 

With the Original Seng—" Lareo al Factotum," 

Fbrello, MrYARNOLD. Argus, Mr SALTER, Notary, Mr HONNOR, 

Tallboy, MrTAYLEURE, Officer, Mr BLAND. 

Prerioos to the Opera, the Band will perform Rossini's Overtme to ''/ 

Barbiere di Siviglia." 

After the Opera, C. M. Von Weber's Overture to '* Predosa." 

After which, 

DEAF AS A POST. 

Sopby Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Anv Terapleton, Mist E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs OBGER, 

Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. JONES. 

Old WaHoB, Mr W. BBNNBTT, Capt. Templetoa, Mr COOPER, 

Tristram Sappy, Mf LISTON, 

Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. 

To conclude with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Mits BYFELD, 

From the Theatre Royal, Coveot Garden. 

FeneUa, (Mataaiello't Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMOBB, 

Inia, MimCHIKINI, 

Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapleson, East, Jordon. Webster, &e. 

Fishermen's Wives, Miss PAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD, 

Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Pisbeman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Pod Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD^ 

Ruffin 1, Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. J ONES 

ConmiscioDer, Mr FENTON, 

Neapolitan Fishermen, Laxaroni, Aaiborities of Naplet, l^ords. 

Attendants, Pagen, &e,&c. 

A Spanish ^oleko. 

By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 

Principal Danaers :— Misses Bamet, Baseki, Ballin, M^Henry, Lant, 

MeMlasmi Yallaocey, Oear^WiUnolt, Webfter, Claire, £, Joott, GrilMa^ 

Messrs Howell, Wieland, Chikioi, Baker, Bartlett, Dovrne, Stanley. 

On Monday, Virfinias; The Brigaad ; and The Dumb Savoyard* 

THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Thb Evening, a New Burletu, (in Two Acu; Called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

OR, A BRU)EGROOM FROM THE SEA. 

Act L — Winter. 

AUce, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs PITS WILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES. 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harry, MrWIJfNlNG, 

Marmaduke Ma^o^, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starline, MrBUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phippa, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgan^, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act n.— Summer. 

Alice. Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILUAM, 

Lucy, MissSTALLARD, Mrs Stariin?, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Blaekadder, MrGALLOT, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy SUrling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMING S 

After which, the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR. THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Oxioda, Mrs FITZWILLUM. Nabida. Mrs DALY, 

lanthe. Miss M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr YATES, 

Ralmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac CuUough 0*Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONi; 

The Black VuHure, Mr O. SMITH, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohoii|, Mr EDWLV, 

Chingchis, Ximinc, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uradoin, and Ophao, (^Seven 

charmed Hunters doomed to uoceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fhy, 

Morris, V. Webster, Willing. Charles and Moidaunt, 

Hans. Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c (Gnomes eaiplQyed in l^e 

' Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, GaHot, Kerr, Jones, &c". 

Nikoal Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Gold-Washers, Officeis, Slaves, Fisbermea, hut^ * 

To conclnde with 

BILLY TAYLOR. 
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THE READER: 

COXSISrhlG OF BNTBRTAIKING EXTRACTS FROM NEW. OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Old Boi^,orthe Demi and the Baker, A SeruhComic StOor^s Tale, 

founded m Fact. By T, W, Mmcri^ Esq. Author of the 
* DramaSy the * DevWs fFalk* * Monsieur Timsoni 'Monsieur 

Mallet, ^ Poems, Sfc. ^. With Engravings on Wood, by Robert 

Omikshank. 12(no. pp. 36. Kidd. 
VfE have a regard for Mr Moncrieff, not merely because he gave 
«B abeartgr kug^ m the perusal of his dramatised Monsieur Tonson, 
but because he is author, we brieve, of the afterpiece called 
Giovamm in London, which was a good-natured blow at certain pe]> 
nicious doctrines (or, at least, had the effect of being one), 
extremely to our ta|te. It was helping to take the sting out of 
Tice and bigotry, and make men grow better by growing humaner. 
The invinoible spirits of his Don Giacanm shewed us that society 
ought to have thought for fahn and taught .him better. They gave 
htm a right to triumph over both past and future. And then his 
Furies I How they neutralised all the half-sighted miseries about 
them,, and foood out, by dint of theh* merry friend, that they 
might as well be merry themselves ! How amiable they were on 
the sudden ! And what a reformer by wholesale of the Plutonian 
diminions became the. late thoughtletf Spansard ! It was pouring 
Mm on the fieriast wosnd in miibftlief> and helping to rake out 
HK^crflish eoaii hwaeatad by Bmr — n d s ay Ua et» l\ ah f . .. .. 

But Mr Moncrie^slK)uld stick to his comics, which have serious 
merit in tiiem, and not take to serious verses, the comedy of which 
•is not such as he could desire. We cannot praise the grave way in 
which he has thought proper to tell the old story of Mber Booty ; 
nor has Mr Robert Cruikshank done hb best in 'drawing the Miser 
with a generous amount of stomach. 

We must go to the Surrey Theatre the first night the greater 
houses give us leisure, and see a worthy brother of Giooanfd (as we 
'have no doubt we shall) in the person of PhUo m London. 



Quarterly Review. No, LXXXrL for October 1830. London. 
John Murray. 

THE TORIES AND THE TRENCH. 
One notice more of the late article in the Quarterly Review, and 
we have done with it. Our object has not been to argue the mat- 
ter, but to shew that the Review does not argue it, and thus to 
expose that dull and no longer tenable artifice of assuipption, by 
which it has been in the habit of begging the most important ques- 
tions in favour of the worst politics. In future, when a writer after 
this fashion is opposed, he should be opposed not merely in the 
gross, but step by step: his assumptions should be protested 
against ; his premises denied ; he should be called upon to prove 
the very first words he utters, and the gratuitous terms of favour 
and abuse in which he has hitherto been indulged. Why ? and 
Wht NOT ? are the first answers to be given him. When he 
replies to those, common sense may rejoin. 

Among the final paragraphs of thts beautiful, happy, question- 
begging article, are the following candid and magnanimous pas- 
sages. 

*' ^e are sorry to say that we anticipate no internal improve- 
ments, such as the well-being of the state demands, from those 
vho now hold the reins of authority in France. On the contrary, 
om retrospect can leave no doubt — [of what ? That everything is 
gomg to rack uid ruin ? No ; but] that the persons who have mainly 
Erected the recent convulsion, and who now reap its chief profits'* 
[how like ' number one' this poor statesman talks !] " haid been 
moat of them undisguisedly, the obstinate, malignant, unoompro- 
mismg enemies of the royal house, ever sbce its restoration." 
[Well, granting they had been its enemies. What then } MaUg 



nity is the conscious word of the Reviewer.} '' They hated royalty 
aH along with the nmconr of purely republican envy and disgust ;?' 
[how does the Reviewer know that ? Does he hate till the rancour 
of purely aristocratical envy and disgust !] ''they encouraged and 
protected, throughout, the most basely libellous press that ever 
disgraced a civilized age and country [Oh! you are modqst I] ; they 
q>ared no means of corruption-^ they shrunk from no ii^my of 
companionship [if ^ so, they were like tlie Tory periodicals} ; they 
saw their mark clearly, and they laboured with «ager and incessant 
resdution for it& AttammeAt For the present, ^oee invested by 
circumstances with the immediate declstbn have preferred-H»' the 
words of one whose chanacUr we need not dmw, M: de Lafayette-^ 
'I'erection d'une tr5ne popohdre en Pamalgatnant h des insi^tu- 
tions repubticaines ;' but the young and ardent spii^ behind are 
little likely to stop even here." [This pleiisant side insinuation — 
' ihe words of one whose character we need not draw* — reminds us 
of the concluding touch of the barrister in the famous cause of 
Tomkins and the Midwife, when after having laboured in vain to 
invalidate the character of Tomkins, and telling him he might get 
down from the witness-box, he fiays with a shake of his head to the 
court ' A pretty fellow that r} *' They prate [what do you do ?] 
about democratic principles— their object has been, and is, a 
cunning oligarchy of stock-brokers and newq>aper-editors, abhor- 
ripg every source of authority but the purse and the pen,** [This 
man cannot conceive the possibility of any consideration for the 
public good, except on t^e part of kings and aristocratis! To 
have large estates surrounded with poor-houses, is the h^h condition 
of patriotism I To ie the editor of a p'eiioXcal'work; is, with lii&, 
another word for being dishonest, and having bad intentions ! We 
hope his own editor takes off his hat to him, and thanks him for the 
felicitous compliment. 'The purse and the pen,' he says, are to 
rule in France. And wbftt rules in England ? The purse without 
the pen ? A purse-proud and ' plundering aristocracy?' An oli- 
garchy wno have the souls of stock-brokers^ without the sense of 
editors } i^bhorring every source of authority but the tax-gatherer 
and turn-out? Better surely to have the pen to rule us, than these. 
Better to have the authority, the very nature of which must leave 
discussion open, so that we may discover what is best for us, than 
this avowed fear and horror of knowledge, — a fear so great, that 
the very penmen of the government are the loudest in proclaiming 
it, thus showing how weak they feel their own pens to be, compared 
with those of the lovers of truth. Everything which this roan utters 
tdls against him.] 

" If our countrymen," continues this sapient champion of the 
few, " have eyes to see, or ears to hear, they will profit by this 
new example of the drea^ul uncertainty which hangs over a govern- 
ment not buttressed by establishments. In France the royal house 
was isolated ; there was no aristocracy worthy of the name — there 
was no church heartily allied with the crown on the one hand, and 
with the people on the other— there existed no influences interme- 
diate between the monarch and the mob; and wherever this is the 
case, any serious difference of opinion between these two powers, 
instead of reaching through deliberate discussion some conciliatory 
compromise, is sure to be reduced at once to blows, and the immc' 
diate issue is necessarily either a despotism established, or a dynasty 
overthrown. 

"We certainly wished that, in the struggle which w6 had long for- 
seen, the immediate result might be the re-establishment of wmt^ 
tldag despotic power power in the throne of France; and we did so, 
because we considered a despotism, in the present condition of the 
world, as likely to turn out a lesser evil in that mighty country 
than the other alternative. The past had satisfied us that if 
Charles X, desired the influence of a dictator, he was incapable of 
usitigthat influence for any unpatriotic purpose; — that no fretful- 
ness of idle vanity, no fervour of selfish ambition, had tormented 
his*' chair days ;' — and that whatever extraordinary power he might 
obtain, would be held conscientiously, as his only for an extraordi- 
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naiy and fiapocary ^ purpote * tha t of endflnvoqriiig ta lay ^le 
fouodatioD of a m^dcmX aiiitocracy. A0 to tke other great ahfK^t 
element of naJtional stnogth and secnnty^^^a cliurch mtahliBhmimt, 
we must confess we never indulged in the anticipation of witnessing 
anythmg worthy of such a name in France. Charles X, unlike 
Louis XVin, was a sincere Catholic ; but the popish system had 
obviously ceased to have any substantial hold on the nation^ and 
his very virtues forbade any expectation of his taking a part In 
^placing it with a better V 

[80 that» at the vay benty the goyemment which this writer 
desired to see in France, was ifg bis a\pn coorfemm^ a bad thing! 
It was buV one evil of two, and mnat have wanted one of the two 
great elements of national strength and aecurity 1 The impudent 
confessioii on the part of an English writar, that he wished to see 
the establishment of ^' something like despotic power in the throne 
«f France^'" is the cen^eqeenoe of tfaearlieM writtoB in the previous 
wksAm; and maybe psordoned as a piece of laqghaliie desperation ; 
Dlbecwise^ no unbeooaaing seialiment ol whieh he accuses iIm 
fioglish that differ with bim> is half so unbecoming and un-EngHi^ 
M this. Observe aUo^ hpw the eame prelepded Englkhman, that 
can see nothing but what is base and evil-intentioned in whole 
siassea of people, can discover that Charles X. Count d'Artois. 
« man brought up in habits of profligate despotism, and the 
*'«flOkitiaiiB'' enemy of aU tftial is liberal in ehardi sad stale, is 
f^ bscapalier ol mm il^faeught, is not eveo fnMi or vain, has no 
arlfiskembiftkHi^' and could only deaim extvaordinsny power for the 
nost siJJWenying pwrpows I—. 

We thought to have quoted one or two more passages ; but the 
reader will excuse us for being sick of such nonsense. The force 
of slavery can no further go.] 

MR BEVfCIMJa'd ACCOUNT OF << HONORABLE HOU8R«" 
WirrHu^fEA^d ^ no^ponsibility, so happilv have matters been 
maoaged by the Housed — a seat there is not less clear of obligation 
than a seat in the Opera House : in both, a man takes his seat 
there, ealy when he cannot ind more amusement elsewhere : for 
both, the qualifications are the same, a ticket begged or bought : in 
neither is a man charged with any obligation, other tban the 
negative one of not bemg a nuisance to the company ; in both, 
the length, as well as number of attendances, depends on the 
amusement a man finds, except, in the case of the House, the mem- 
bers dependent on the Crown. True it is, that a self-called inde- 
pendent member is tiot necessarily ignorant and weak : if by accident 
a man possesaei of Jmovledge. ami intelligence is plaeed.in the 
House, his seat will not deprive him of his acquirements: aQ, 
therefore, that is meant, is only, that iterance does not disqualify : 
not that knowledge does'. Of the Crown and its crisatures ft is the 
interest that this ignovanee be m thick as possible. Why ? Be- 
cause the thicker the ignorance, the more completely is the furniture 
of men's minds, made of those interest-begotten prejudices, which 
Mider them bHsdly obseemowto all those wiy>, with po<war in 
tMr.bimd\ etand up $0 take the Ifead. 

THE DEATH OF CAPTATN GROSE. 
[Beiag ao extract from a Letter written by Mr Cmnsrrot'HEn Pxcx, who was 
pceseot.] 
' My friend Horace Hone, invited me to dine with him, as Captain 
(irose and iMr Gandon the arcliitect and his family, were to be with 
him in the evening. After dinner we were leoking out of the 
window, and saw Grose, and the two Miss Gandons, one laying 
hold of each of the Captain's arms, and walking very fast down 
Dorset-street : and a more grotesque croup perhaps never appeared 
^ee Che feundaUen of civil soelety.^-Poaitray to your mind a nan 
five feet high, and Maeigiiing twenty-two stone, with a coat cut in 
the ^luon of tliirty summers hack, with large boots hanging over 
bis ancles, and a small hat, which seemed merely stuck on one side 
of his head, with a playful girl holding each arm — you, and the 
world I am sure will torsive me for laughing immoderately, at him, 
but in the state of mind I now am, it gives me a severe pang, as it 
peitnps tended to shorten so valuable a life. When he came up 
staks, puling and blowing like an over-drove elephant, we were aU 
jocose* and 1^ joined in tl^ mirth, though much out of breath : "Ah, 
siys he, you are quizzing at my little chapeau here, holding it up ; 
but let me sit doxiii, and I'll tell you the adventure of the Bear and 
Fiddle :" upon which he squatted himself beside me, and began thus : 
** I dined at the dnef Baron Yelverton's yesterday, and after dinner 
. wefaAdiofinkemecDweiift ( and« I believe, Egan e^^yed it so much, 
that his eye»si^htr failed : for he took my big Keveoheller with him» 
aavi left me tlus lintle skimming-dish^" andthen re-held up the hat 
^at this point of discourse, his tongue faltered, and his eyes became 
fixed — I eeiaed his hand, and found it cold, his throat was distended, 
and he appeared ki a small degree convulsed ; we feared It might 
iDfrease; and vwitb the ^assistance •f the Xwo, HoneSi Homos and 
CknaBuift a*d Mr Gandon> he was placed geiitfy.on the floM« I 
went on one knee, and supported his head, and felt his pul^, 
but It moved very lazily : the ladies chafed his temples ; bi^ tliie 
m)irit was then quivering on his lips, for he slightly writhed* and 
si^ed, and died^ H k somewhat singular that he should be from 



his own counUy, qnd ye^ ezpke in .the arms of his countrymen, and 
old friends; there bAmg^ no ottfe pces^t J[)ut Ur.H. Hone, Mr C. 
Hone, Mr Gandon» his daujg^ters and m^ft^U ^bo are all English. 
He was interred with the ceremonials of deceticViti'DrumcondrA 
church-yard, near Dublin, on the 18th of May 1/91. And his re* 
mains were attended only by his .nephew^ lie^tenapt Qrpse, the two 
Hones, Mr Gandon, and myself, who were all artists ! 

Q» r^S LATE CAPTAIN GROaE's P^:^6|lINAT^)m 
THROUGH SCOTLANP^ &0. 

' (PROIf BURNS.) 

Hbaa, Land o'Cakes, and brither Scots, 
Free Maidenkirk to Johnny Gooat's: 
H there's a hole in a' vour coats^ 

I rede you tent it : 
A duekPs amang you, taking notes^ 

And faith he'll pcien^ it. 
If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight, 
C stature short, but genius bright, 

That^ he, mait y 
Apd wow 1 he has an unco slight 

C cauk and keel. 



It's tauld he was e sodoer bredj 

And ane wad rather isra than fled ; 

Bat now he's quat the spurtle Made, \ 

'AB'dog..eksBWiitt0lt, ; 
Andtaq^ t he.' tJlnti^wvum trade, > . ^ 

I think they call it. 
He has a fouth o' old nick-nackets; 
Rusty aim caps and jinglin jackets,* 
Wad baud the Lothians three In tackets^ 1 

A towmont guid ; 
And parritch-pats, and auld sant-backetg^ 

Beioie the flood* 

• • • • • . " 

But wad ye see him in his glee. 
For mickle glee and fun has he. 
Then set hiA down, and twa or Ihee^ 

Guid felLewa wi'14mi 
And port, port! shine thou a wee. 

And then ye*ll see bini* 

BPIORAM ON CAPTAIN GROSE. 

(rROII BURNS.) 

Thb Devi} got notice that Grose was a-dyiag 
So whip ! at the summons^ old 3atan icaipe flyiog ; 
Efut when he approached where poor Franeii lay moaning. 
And saw each bed-post with its burden a-groamng. 
Astonished; confmmded ! cried Satan, bv God, 
I'U want 'im ere I take such a d— able load.f 
[^Chrose, who was the son of a jeweller at Richmond, and a Yesy 
amiable sian, waa once paymaster to the Surrey militia, at which 
time hi^only two hooks of accounts (as hC' used pleasantly to s^y) 
were hi9 right and left-hand pockets. He was a Falstaff^ without 
his vices.^ 

* '* This Epigram, written by Burns in amomrotof fetihrUrf, was .so 
nach reUshed by the Antk]i»arian, that he made it serve fLs ao esoufte for 
prolonging the convivial occasion that f^ave it birth to a very late hour.** 
t A Treatise on Ancient Armour aiid weapons . - i - 



PREMATURE BURIAI4, 

LETTER II. 
TO THE TATLER.' 

Sir,—- It is the opinion of Bruhier, as given in a note In ti9e 
work heftve quoted : (f* Paris and Fbahtoque'a Af edical - JmrW 
prudence,") — that ** No one should he huried until the fourth dejf 
from their dying." This physician was celebrated chiefly for his 
writings on this subject, whicn were pohliehed in Paris, siio^ tlie 
middle of t^e last century. He was at great pains to collect hie* 
toriee of persons who had revived after being eupnoaed to be dead« 
and some of whom had been actually buried : and should ther^ore 
be well qualified to decide upon the eulgect. A case is recorded of 
a rustic, who having appeared to die of t,he plague^ and laju^witbo^ 
signs of respiration for three days, revived on being carried to the 
grave, and lived many years after. Several persons, jjupposed dead, 
have been recovered by the i^teaiseion of fred^ akk or by ilbe ep{dk 
catiom of c(dd watery hut iit ji9 assected by Meaara, Paria and noa^ 
blanque, that in the present state of physiological knowledge, it ^s 
impossible for a human being to remain more than a few minutee 
in such a state as would betray no sign by which a medictd oitmur 
may at once recognize the existence of vitality ; — thfi^ if respiration 
be actually suspended f(»: more than a few minutes, life must be 
extinct j and that in cases where it is ao feeble, as not be dMetsUid 
by the common dsMrveri it raofii always bepeic^p^iUtt^ii i)|e 
medical practitioner^ on examination of the ^re^^t Wi ^M^^ff^ 
It may be well to add, that the popular mode of asceriam^nflrtoe 
existence of vitality, by a mirror held to the motith, is a tiest'ri&C "(o 
be reliedHKL llieimirorhiiB been knows to reaEHMlvDtarMllllod 
iltWJreiliftdto the lipa of ^pegson in a. fainting 0t^ ., 
I remain, Sir^ 
'^^ Your obedient huml^ wrykni, 

/v"'"CvV A. A. 
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THE I»t AY-GO Eti: 

BY THE A]»l4iNAJ^,i;»]5ATR|QAI, CBITig IN THE EXAMINER. 
' ' * ""^ ' ' COVBNT OaRDBW. 

We heard tlie new «inger, Mr VfiLsoN, on Saturday night, as 
Carlot in the Duenna, and think him an acquisition to the house ; 
thouj^K tDJ%ii9 fie k 'ttiU' affected hy tiie diffidence of » first ap- 
pearance, we doubt wjfiel^er his general powers are imposing enough 
to make him attraetiTe as a leader in his art. His aspect struck us 
as somewhat heavy and high-shouldered, hut we did not sit near 
enough to see the minuter expression of his face $ so that in all 
which regards person^ objection, he ought to have the benefit of 
oar remoteneee. What w^ saw of his demeanour, though too little 
varied, was not unpleasing ; he has a good voice, a little strained 
towards the upper notes, but altogether manly, sweet, and of suffi- 
cient power; and above ail, he surpasses in taste, to our minds, any 
male singer now on the stage. He is said to have been a pupil of 
Ckitelli ; and we can easily believe it from what we rem^nber of 
the fine taste exhibited by that suiger amidst his failing notes. Mr 
Wilson's style possesses that union of smoothness with expression 
for which the- Italiaa tchool was more remarkable formerly than 
now, and that superiority to the barbarous fashion of the shake, on 
which it justly piques itself. A long shake is always a mere exhi- 
bition of skill, And -^lerelore generally an impertinence ; but the 
custom of never finishing an air without one is a pure barbarism- 
The analogy between reading and singing will not hold good on 
every point; but it wlU Trhera copmion sense and feeling are con- 
cerned ; and a singer has no more right in general to finish his air 
with a shake, than a reader would have to fall .a shivering on the 
last word but one of a passage in a book. Imagine a teacher of 
elocution displaying himself in this manner in the following lines, — 

*' She sat like Patience on a Diouument 
Smiling a-a-a-a-l-a»at Grief :'-' 



Or in these,- 



Orlhes^t 



' Tell me, dearest, what u Love ? 
*Tis a Itghtning from above, 
'Tis an arrow, 'tis a iire, 
'Tis a boy they call Oe • e- < - e - 



" that my love were yon red rose 
That han^s upon the castle-wall. 
And t myself a drop of dew 

Into her bonny breast to-o-o-o-o-o fall,** 

A^iake should be sudden, quiick, the apparent result of emotion* 

and therefore it is generally best enpagiant, in the way that Hai9- 

ML* sa nobly gi^es it in his instrumental pieces, where it seems to 

tremble .with the energy of the momflit. Where it is dwelt upon 

as a manifest piece of art, it pometimes exhibits a clear and easy 

voice to advantage, particularly if some meaning be contrived to 

mingle with it ; as when Miss Paton, in the song of ^ii old man would 

he wooing', doubles and redoubles? it on purpose, in a very charming 

onn^er, hy way of joke upon her decrepid guardian. But we, hold 

wiih Italians, that it is better in general to finish without it. Mr 

WILSON did not intrpduce one the whole evening, and we could not 

hot i^emark what an air of superiority the absence of it gave him 

to English sitigers in ordinary, and how well it suited the elegance 

of his expresieon. Upon the whole, we nevei* heard the song 

Had I m heart fitrfaisehoed framed sung in a manner to please us so 

^€& ar Ins. We haVe heaNl it more powerftUly sang, and apparently 

i^h npiore fervour ; but fervoiu* was not wanting either, of a certain 

gentfembniy kind, suitable to the occasion ; and in flowing elegance 

^iettt nerer beard it equalled. The oiily fiault we found now and 

i^Tfi^fg^'j^ tendency to anticipate the time. His part in the trio at 

thftwd of the^tot'aot,--^ €retdle lady let me serve thee—W9» also very 

"iWto^biia iitapr^sive. A sonj{ of Mr Barnbtt's is introduced by 

£i% q^ti^e^c^^'^) ^^^ ^^* There is something pleasing in all this 

^feittem^^s. conpositions, and now and tlien a considerable por* 

tidff&l^^fhrslce and relish; but the present one is more common- 

i9%^t^ SQipe^ we have heard. 

- 'ttiiM» fti ria singer. Miss Rombb, we agun heard od .this 

occasion, and toxbirds the end of the piece, we had thegoodforhme 

^ S^.'fiUpW ^.thd4t«0ew aad b$vve a proper sight of her fiEu:e. Tt \ 

h .A 



is doe of a good sort^ pleasing and seouBtaTei wi$h ftltfliikiine-ezpres* 
sioii, and a proper bocea ridente for the gayer passages. It was 
curious and touching, on looking so close^' to see the amdety and 
painstaking with which tliese new singers go through their princi- 
pal airs. Miss Rombs^. takes a piaise-i^of thy interest ifi ^% sc^ne, 
—a very unusual thing for auQW singer, but one indicative of gooil 
sense, and promiaing]for popularity. We happened to get near her, 
when she san^ Ac^eu thou dreary pile, atld it was interesting to ojea 
the pains she took to do her duty to tiie sc^ne^ song and all, and 
the evident anxiety uddch shaded her couBtenanee in the intervals 
of its good-humoured smiles. She was eneored, a(nd had! to under- 
go, not unwillingly, aQ her anxieties and her smiles agsuii. We 
do not think much of a performance of this kind, though it seemed 
to be considered the touchstone of h»f powers. Tde compws 
of h«r Yoice is tased in it|, but to sii^ in thirds wj^ jm 
accompanying^ instrument' has more shew than substance, and 
we augur less favourably of her fh)m her execution of this sup- 
posed test of merit, than from her general sensibility, &nd the spirit 
with which she threw herself both into her character and songs. 
Her voice has considera];)le power, is rich in the lower tone^ 
but inolinii^ to cn ndoiKW ktk^ mti^^ Ae ttppci^ chiefly y^ch^ps 
for want of management. Her shake idso is crack, ttndfdoes ti6t 
assimilate with the general tone of h 
throw it well out, she is apt to slip oi 
are marks of youth and inexperience 
perhaps her appearance in public ha9 
does not otherwise seem new to the \ 

a great and laudable zeal for acquitting herself propetly* both as a 
singer and an actress ; and we do not hesitate to saiy, thalsinee'efir 
resumption of the critical pen, we augur far more favourably of 
her in both characters, than any female singer that has nade h^r 
debut. 

Mr Hunt, who sustains the part of Don Ferdinand, seems con- 
siderably improved both in acting and singing, since we last saw 
liim. We exhort him to get all the confidence he caii, for wp 
doubt whether modesty (a rare fault) is not a little in his way. He 
has a fine manly voice, and his handsome person k rtaUy an. orna- 
ment to the stage. 

There were delicacies of comic aeting in Miss Pope, idiich Mrs 
GiBBS does not reach ; wadL littla Simbons, in pssssges of tbs 
Jew, had more complete shskbBuiess and inefficiency about him 
than Mr Kbelet ; yet upon the whole, W9 ^ not remember, a 
pleaaanter Duenna and Little haae^ than these t^ j^erformen. 
Their dance, when the old lady si^ddenly jumps up in an ecstacy of 
success at her designs t^n him, and he foUows her in h^r move- 
ments, was something we do not remember to have seen before, 
and irresistibly ludicrou3. Miss Cawse tclok her ps^ of Lowm^ 
very quietly, and sang v^y ^^^ ^^ Bartlby was a most round 
and reverend Abbot, fat in his utterance, and formidable in his 
denouncement of luxury. And Mr M^Apows, as the 6tarve4 
Lay-brother, was most hungry and dolefuL His eager gaping, with 
a mouth down at the comers, when the abbot is drinking his wine, 
is still better than the 'Uonging, lingering look'^ which he keeps 
upon the fallen crumbs when retiring. In short, we find ourselves, 
on this occasion, in the rare and happy state of being able to praise 
all the performers. 



Better to Lose One's Finger and Thumb than One's bet- 
ter HALF. — In October, 1 795, one Samuel Caradise, conmiitted to the 
House of Correction in Kendal, and there confined as a vagabond, 
until put on board a King's ship agreeable to theisltf Act, sent for 
his wife the evening before his intended departure: Ha was in a ' 
cell, and she spoke to him through an iron door. After, vdiich he 
put his huid underneath, and she with a mallet and chisseU conceided 
for the purpose, struck off a finger aud thumb to render him unfit 
for his Majesty's service* There was some affection, says Home 
Tooke, between this able-bodied vagabond and his wife i-^Able* 
bodied was the crime which, by the operation of a laie Act, cast 
Mm into this ceU uHth the iron door,) To avoid se|Munation, they had 
subjected themselves to very severe treatment. Some lawyers main- 
tained that they were both Mable to death, rnider the Coventry Act 
The husband and wife would haye thought it merciful 
*' To take them both, that it migiit neither wound." 

Dtveniom qf PurleiH 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



De omnlbai r«bns, et qnibofdain alibw^Ou) Sating. 
Of all lorts of things,— «iid lomc others. 

Combustibles. — T consider Very testy |and quarrelsome people 
in the same light as I do a loaded gun, which may by acddent go 
off and kill us. — Shensiane, 

A Maxim worthy of Deep Reflection. — To lessen the 
number of things lawful in themselves, brings the consciences of 
men into slavery, and multiplies sin in the world. — W'hichcote, 

Travellers' Rbvbnob.— Shenstone. soealcinir of the inventions 

dian nation 
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jet things." 
Candid and Encouraging. — T*he manager of a well-known 
theatre, went to some private theatricals, and, being pressed by one 
of the noble amateurs to say which of the performers pleased him 
best, answered, " The prompter ; — for I heard him best, and did 
not see him at all." 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The letter, dated the 22nd, pointing out to our notice the new piece at the 
Adelphi, did not come to band till the 24th. Our critidsm in the mean 
time will shew, that it was not needed. 



theatre royal, adelphi. 

This jSveninsr, a New. Burleita, (in Two ActsJ called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

OR, A BRIDEGROOM FROM THE SEA. 

Act L— Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLI AM 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 

Miles Bertram, JVlr YATES, 

Waller Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. 

Harry, Mr WINNING. 

Marmaduke Ma^ogr, Mr J. REEVE. 

Jemmy Starlinff, . Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MOflDAUNT. 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Piessganp, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act II.— Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starliner, Miss BEAUMONT. 

' Miles Bertiajn, Mr YATES, 

Blackadder, MrGALLOT, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. 

Marmadnke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After which a New Comic Burletta. called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

QR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

Mr Egostus Altoloqucf Mr S. SMITH. 

Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr GA LLO T. 

Mynheer Von Bleutcnspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

' Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the followine Charsc- 

ters:— Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer; .Tarvie Wheelem, 

.Condttctorof the Steam Diligence ; Katly O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman; 

Monsieur Capride, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; . 

. Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 

To conclude the Spectacle called 

BLACK. VULTURE, 

OR. THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Ozinda, Mrs FITZWH^UAM. Nubida, Mrs DALY% 

lanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr YATES, 

Kslmikhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac CuUough O'Bormagher. Mr DOWNE, 
• Usbeck, MrGALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
•• The Black Vulture, Mr O.SMITH, 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

this Evening, the Tragedy of, 

VIRGINIUS. 

Servia, Mrs BAILEY, Vireiuia, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Slave, Mrs WEBSTER, 
Virginuis, Mr MACREADY, 
Icilius, 



Mr WALLACK, 

Appius Claudius, 
Caius aaudius, MrJ.VINING, 
Nuroitorius, Mr THOMSON, 
Vibulanus, Mr CATHIE, 
Valerius, 
Marcus, Mr COOKE, 



Dentatus, Mr COOPER, 
Mr H. WALLACK, 

Lucius, MrYOUNGfE: 
Spurious Oppuis, Mr HOWELL, 
Honorius, Mr STANLEY, 
Mr S. JONES, 
Pnblius, MrHONNER 
Titus, Mr YARNOLD, Servius, Mr C. JONES, Sneius, Mr FENTON, 
Plebeian, Mr EATON. 



After which (5lst time) a Drama, in Two Acts, called 

THE BRIGAND. 

Ottaf is, (Prince Bianchi's Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 

Maria Grazie, (the Brigand's Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 

• Prince Bianchi, (Go»ernor of Rome) MrYOUNGE, 

Albert, 1 Siudeots of the French Academy 5 Mr H. WALLACK 

Theodore,/ • of Painting, I MrJ.VINING, 

Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 

Aleasandro MasMaroni (1*hc Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 

Rubaldo {\\U Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spoleiio, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 

CarloiU. Mr YARNOLD, Matieo^ Mr HOWELL, 

To conclude with the favourite Melo-Dramaric Entertainment, called 

THE DUMB SAVOYARD . 

AND HIS MONKEY. 

The Overture and Masie by Mr. R. Hughes. 

Celeslina, Coaotess Maldicini, MisA FAUCIT, 

Teresa Vaaepa, Mrs. BROAD. 

Count Giovanni Mttlilicini, Mr. YOUNGE, Florio, Mis^i BALLIN, 

Siurmwald, Mr. WEBSTER, Herr Vafchvell, Mr SALTER, 

Pipino, (the Dumb Savoyard) Mhi. W. BARRYMORfcS, 

Maniiazetip, (hw Monkey,) Mr. WIELAND, 

Speilsbargh, Mr. C. JONES, Lco|»IdHtadt, Air. YARNOLD, 

Rapinstein, Mr. HOWELL. 



To-morrow, The School for ScandaJ ; and the Marriage of Figaro. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evening, tlie Tragedy of 

THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER, 

Euphrasia, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, Erixene, Miss LAWRENCE^ 

Virgins, Mesdames Blaire, Reed, Vials, ' 

Evander, Mr. C. KEMBLE, Dionysius, Mr. G. BENNEriT, 

Philotas, Mr. WARDE. Phocioo, Mr, ABBOTT, 

Melanthon, Mr. EGERTON, Areas. Mr. EVANS, 

Calippus, Mr. HORREBOW, 

4ireek Herald, Mr. BAKER, Prisoner, Mr. HENRY, 

Seleucus. Mr. HOLL, Perdiccns, Mr. AUSIIN.^ 

Prisoners, Messrs. Adamson, Collet, J. Cooper, Grant, Heath, King, Sutton. 

Previous to the Tragedy, P. de Winter's Grand Overture to "JKaiie." 
Afier which, 

TEDDY THE TILER. 

Lady Dunderford, Mrs DALY, ' Oriel, Miss LAWRBWCBl 

Flora, Miss.NELSON, Julia, Mrs. BROWN, 

Ladies, Mesdatnes Tennant and Ap|>leton, 

Lord Dunderfbrd, Mr. EVANS, Henry, Mr. DURUSET 

»ederick, Mr. BAKER, • Bombardine. Mr. HOR^E^UW. 

Mr. Scrivener, Mr. TURNOUR. 

Teddy Mulovvney the Tiler, Mr. POWER, Tim, Mr. ADDISON, 

After which, (5ih time) a New Melo-Drama, (in Three Acts) called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR; 

OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 

Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 

Bea»y Bowline, | Tom Bowline's | Mrs KEELEY, . 

Sally Bowline, 1 Daughters, J Miss VIALS, 

Mrs Tipple, Mrs TAY f.EU RE, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs DALY. 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbroiher. Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c.' 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEV, Shark, Mr FARfcEY*, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape. Mr KEELEY, Junk. Mr HORREBOW,- • 

Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, -Wr HENRY, 

Rttllock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MXLiLER, 

Thornback, Mr TURNOUR. 

Humphrey, Mr ADDISON, 

On Wednesday, The Merchant of Venice ; and the Blue Anchor. 



Published by J. Onwhvn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to wtioBi aM booked 
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GHOSTS AND VISIONS. 



In the correspondence of Dr Doddridge is an account, written 
by a clergyman to a bishop, of a poor hypochondriac, whose igno- 
rance of the nature of wakings deliriuins cost him his life ; that is to 
aay, brought him into a state of ill-health, from which he never 
recoyefed. The writer saw no marks of ill health in him at the 
time ; but the reverend gentleman was no conjuror. Tlie morbid 
tendency was evidently there, ready to he acted upon. We are 
supposing that the account is true. It may be a pious fraud, or 
false In the particulars, or not written by the person in question, 
or open to fifty other doubts ; but we give it, to use Mr Cole- 
ridge's phrase, as a " psychological curiosity.'' The clergyman, 
iSaas %• be observed^, never saw anything of what he reports. He 
WIS los frightened to make the experiment. The only thing that 
is eertam on these oocasions, is that all men who see visions, 
mod do not turn out to be knaves, are invalids, and ought to go to 
tbe doctor. We cosld put any man in a condition for seeing 
visions in die course of a mon^, and deliver him from it in ano- 
ther. As to the " little msdds,'* it was Doctor Doddridge who 
cmght to have seen those. 

* About thirteen years ago,' says the Rev. Mr Bedford, ' when 

I was cprate to the Rev. Dr Read, rector of St Nicholas in this 

city (Bristol) I began to be acquainted with one Thomas Parkes, 

of Mangerfield, by trade a blacksmith ; he was about twenty years 

old : I hvcd at that time with his father, and contracted an intimacy 

with him, he being not only good-natured but extremely well skilled 

in mathematical studies, which were his constant delight. * ** 

When by the providence of God I was settled in Temple parish, 

«nd not having seen liim for some time, he came to roe, and we 

being in private, he asked me very seriously my opinion concerning 

the kiwfiuness of conversing with spirits ; and after I had given him 

mj thoughts in the negative, and confirmed them with the best 

leagpns I could, he told me he had considered all these arguments, 

atid believed they only related lo conjuration, but that there was an 

innocent society with them, which a man might use, if he entered 

into no contracts, and did no harm by their means, and was not 

anxious in prying into forbidden things : that he himself had dis- 

eonrsed with them, and heard them sing to his great satisfaction ; 

and he gave an offer to me at one time, and to Mr Bayley at 

another, tliat if we would go with him one night to Kingswood, 

we should see them, and hear them both talk and sing, and should 

talk with them whatever we pleased, and that we should return 

very safe': but neither of us had the courage to venture. 

' I told him of the subtlety of the de\'il, iu deluding mankind 
hj transforming liimself into an angel of light, but he would not 
believe it was the devil. We had several conferences on tlie sub- 
ject, but I could never convince him. In all these conversations I 
could never discover the least disorder of mind ; his discourse was 
always very rational ; and I proposed to try him by a question in 
astronomy, relating to the projection ot the sphere, which he 
resolvedy and afterwards did so demonstrate from the mathematics, 
ss shewed his brain free from any suspicion of madness or dis- 
traction. 

' Having the opportunity, I asked him several questions con- 
ceminff the methods he used to obtain this conversation ; he told 
me he had a book whose directions he foUowed ; and accordingly, 
in the dead of the night, he went out into the cross way, with a 
candle and lantern consecrated for that purpose, with several incan- 
tatioiis. He had, also, consecrated cnalk, consisting of several 
miitures, with which he made a circle at what distance he saw fit, 
into which no spirits could enter. After this he invoked the spirits 
he would converse with, by using several forms of words, 
which, he told me were taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and 
therefbre be thought them lawful, not considering that they were 
wreited to his own destruction. Accordingly the spirits appeared 
hi ike shi^ of ktiie maids, about a foot and a half high, ana played 
about the cirde. 

^\t the first he was somewhat affrighted; but after longer 
»c<{uain|apos the antipathy in nature wore off*, and he became 
pleased "with their company. He told me they spake with a very 
shrin voice, like an ancient woman. He asked them if there was a 
Gaod 2 they said there was. He asked them if there was a heaven^ 
er bdi \ they said there ^was. He asked them what a place heaven 
I? ^t^y (kscribed it as a place of great joy and happiness. He 



enquired what a place hell was ? they bid him ask no questions of 

that nature, for that it was dreadful to relate it He asked them 

what method or order tbey had amongst theniseltvs ? they told 

him they were divide ' ' 

whose residence was ii 

were planted by him 

which was the chief < 

going to and fro from 

the higher spirits. 

according to the direc 

' This description ^ 
account we have in S( 
it made me conclude 
him of it. He told v 
distance, behind a bui 
music, as he never he 
hear something very 
managed it gave a psix 

'About three monti ^ , 

he wished he had taken my advice, for that he had got what wchM ' 
cost him his life, and what he did heartily repent of, and indeed 
bis eyes and countenance showed a verv great alteration. I ask€d 
him what he had done ? |ie told me tnat, being benritched to his 
new acquaintance, he resolved to proceed further in his art, send to 
have some familiar spirits at his command, aecard^ to the diree- • 
tions of his book ; which were — to get a book mmle of. what he 
called virgin parchment, and consecrated with several incsantatioos^ 
as also a particular ink-horn, ink, and pens. Qe was to go, ss 
usual, to a cross-way, to caU up a spirit, and aedc him his name* 
which he was to put in the first page of his book, and this was to 
be his Familiar. This he was to do by as many as he pleasec), 
writing their names in distinct pages only one in a leaf: and th«n 
whenever he opened the book, the spirit, whose name first appeared, 
should appear also. The Familiar spirit he had was called Malchi, 
a word in the Hebrew of an untoward signification. 

' After this they appeared faster than he desired, in most dreadful 
shapes, like lions^ bears, and serpents, hissing, and attempting to 
throw balls of fire at him. This very much affirighted him, and ! 
the more because he found it not in his power to lay them, insomuch ' 
that his hair, as he told me, stood upright, and he expected everv ' 
moment to be torn to pieces This was in December, ^bout mid- 
night, and continued till break of day, and then they left him. 

' From that time he was never well as long as he lived, iiihis 
sickness he came often in this city to consult with Mr Jacobs, an 
apothecary in Broad-street, concerning a cure, but I know not whe- . 
ther he ever told him the occasion of his illness. He also came to 
me at the same time, and owned every 

' He said that when he did anything ( 
in his conscience to believe it lawful, hi; 
to the contrary : he professed that he i 
these spuits, and that he never did ai 

ever pryed into the future fortunes oi 

pressed a hearty repentance of the steps he had taken; so that, 
though they cost him his life in this world, I have great reason to 
hope and believe that he is happy in a better.' 

Poor fellow ! he might have been happy enough in tbii» if he hsd . 
gone to Arbuthnot or Garth, instead of the vevefsnd credulity of • 
Mr Bedford. 

There are certain points worthy of nodse in all eases relative to 
spectral illusion. The principal party concerned is sure to be in 
one of five predicaments. Either he is of a morbid temperament, 
as in the above instance (which is almost invariably the case) ; 
or superstition was inflicted upon his childhood (which is sure to^ 
be the case where clever men are concerned) ; or he is a rogue and 
a sharper, like Lily ; or he is grossly ignorant, Uke most of those 
upon whom Lily practised ; or he is a liar. The liabit «£ lying is. 
often mixed up with narratives of people otherwise lionest, b«t 
who are unable to resist the excitement afiforded by it to their own 
fancies, and the temptation to aggrandize their importance with 
others. The ^first thing to be ascertained is the existence of the 
party which is said to have seen tlie ghost, and the next that th& 
report is the same as he gives it : you then inquire ihto his oha* 
racter, which is sure to square with one of the above descriptions. 
Finally, it is to be observed, that you never catch a ghost, in brted 
daylight, in the midst of a great metropolis. He must haire dadi- 
ness, or loneliness, or ignorance, or superstition, to help him. Yqh 
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will never find hkn on the pavement in Whitehall, or in the couft- 
circle at St Jajnee's, or at a meeting of the Royal Society. ' 

Bayle commences his famotis douhlc-cuttin^ Essay on Comets by 
telling the story of the Golden Tooth. A boy in Germany was 
said to hare been born with one of his teeth golden. AU the 
wiseacres immediately set themselves to work, to inquire how such 
a thing could take place : points were mooted, theories broached, 
profound possibilities urged, heaven and earth brought together. 
At length an observer suggested the propriety of looking at the 
tooth itself, and ascertaining whether it was really gold. It was 
inspected, and foimd to be covered with gold leaf. 

This, and another story in Voltaire, with the caveats above- 
mentioned^ would be stock more than sufficient to set up any 
opponent of supernatuhd histories. Voltaire says, that a man in 
the British metropolis (in his own time, if we remember) professed 
to be able to raise the dead. *' Very well," said the gentlemen to 
whom he thought fit to state his powers; ''you shall raise 

ivery conve- 
lilitary, and 
t the church- 
Id never for- 
lightl Stand 
at the grave 
stood aloof; 
no favour.** 
! body-raiser 
iim ; he per- 
formed more antics ; but nothing came. " Attention ! to the left 
face ! March I" and the man was conducted to the police-office. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF BNTBltTAINING EXTRACTS FROU NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTEREBTIN6 BOOKS, WITU OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



T^e PhilosQphff of Sleep. By Robert Maenish, autim o/"\77ie Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness,** end Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Glasgow, Small 8vo. Glasgow, M'Phunn. 
'The present treatise (says the author) is an attempt to supply what 
hte hitherto been a desideratum in English literature, viz. a complete 
account of Sleep. The undertaking, though not very extensive, has 
been more difficult than would, at first sight, be imagined, owing 
chiefly to the extensive diversity of opinion that exists with regard to 
the nature of sleep. There is scarcely a single fact on which any two 
authors agree ; nor does this ejctend merely to the metaphysical 
consideration of the subject ; for the medical writers are, in evexy 
respect, as much divided in their viewsas the metaphysicians, and the 
most contradictory statements meet us at almost every step. Under 
such circumstances, the author is far from sup]K)sing that he has 
produced anything hke a perfect history of Sleep, l)ut*he has 
endeavoured to do so as far as lay in his power, both by appealing 
to his own observation, and to the experience of other writers. 
With regard to the theory pervading the work, opinions, of course, 
will vary. It has been adopted, not only as bemg in itself more 
probable than the prevailing doctrines of the schools, but as afford- 
ing an easier explimation of the phenomena of Sleep than any other 
with which he is ac()uainted. 

' Of the cases which have been introduced, some are drawn from 
sources not very accessible, and a number are now published for 
the first time. For two very singular cases of the latter description, 
he is indebted to the kindness of a distinguished friend, Mr Moir, 
of Musselburgh. On eveiy disputed fact he has adopted that 
opinion which his own observation pointed out as correct, and 
yAkcmtr this wafi deficient^ he has been guided by analogy.' 

Of the work thus modestly put forth, the performance is handsome 
and every W17 does credit to the author. It is interesting, amusing, 
philosophical, bigoted in nothing, anxious to separate fact from 
fancy, and to do good while it entertains. The author is just the 
sort of man we should wish to write on such a subject. It falls 
within his professional studies and experience, and he unites a lively 
sensibility and a due reverence for the imaginative part of us, with 
a total freedom from superstition. As far as we have looked tlirough 
his book, we have much to thank him for, and no fault to find, ex- 
cept that he has condescended to relate the stories o( Mrs RatcliflTe's 
eating pork to procm*e horrid dreams for her romances, and Dryden 
and Fuseli's cultivating the like sources of inspiration. The name 
of Dryden is new to us as a speculator in these ** eating cares." 
That he and the other eminent persons knew what belonged to a 
pork-chop, bedwards, we have no doubt ; but that any of them re- 
sorted to it as oraeular is a joke, unworthy of the serious way in 
wlHch onr author has recorded it. Mr Maenish, with all ' bis safe- 
goaids of reason, has too much respect for a talc of terror, or a 



ghostly hivention, which i« the easiest of all compounds to thb 
cookers-up of such things, and. requires no ingredient from tli# 
butchers. 

The truth of the position at p. 6, that putrefaction is an unequivocal 
sign of death, has been' doubted by some writers; as our readers 
will have seen in the first letter upon Prematune Burial, lately pur- 
lish^d in this paper. 

The following distinction between the somniferousness of church 
and the somniferousness of sermon, is nice, and well put. 

' A heated church and a dull sermon are almost sure to provoke 
sleep. .There are few men whose powers are equal to the task of 
opposing the joint operation of two such potent influences. They 
act on the spirit like narcotics, and the person seems as if involved 
in a cloud of aconite or belladonna. The beat of the church 
might be resisted, but tlie sermon is irrisistible.' 

That people may not only do well with much less sleep than they 
take, but be greatly the better for it, we have long been persuaded^ 
both from observation and experience. Mr Maenish has recorded 
some interesting instances of persons who have done with little ; to 
which might have been added that of King Alfred. Temperance in 
eatiVig and drinking will always be found perhaps in connection with 
moderation in sleep, as indulgence will be found vice versa, unless 
where the sleep is pure disease. 

* There are individuals who can subsist upon a surprisingly 
small portion of sleep. The celebrated General Elliott was aji 
instance of this kind : he never hlept more than four hours out of 
the twenty-four. In all other re8}>ects he was strikingly abstinent. : 
his food consisting wholly of bread, water, and vegetables. In a 
letter communicated to Sir John Sinclair, by John Gordon, E^ 
of Swiney, Caithness, mention is made of a person, named James 
Mackay, of Skerray, who died in Strathnaver, in the year 1/97, aged 
91. He only slepUon an average four hours in the twenty-four, and 
was a remarkably robust and healthy man. Frederick the (Jreat 
of Prussia, and the illustrious surgeon, John Hunter, only slept five 
hours during the same period ; and the sleep of the active-minded 
is always much less than that of the listless and indolent.' 

Some interesting remarks are made ujjon the origination of cer- 
tain dreams in impressions made u])oa the body; and of that sur- 
prising absence of surprise, in dreams the most fantastic, which is so 
commonly noticed. Our author is a proper oneirologist, dreaming^ 
himself both with " emphasis and discretion." 

* There are few dreams involving many circumstances, which are 
from bej^inning to end perfectly philosophical and harmonious ; 
there is usually some absurd violation of the laws of consistency, 
a want of congniity, a deficiency in the due relations of cause and 
effect, ai^d a string of conclusions altogetiifr unwarranted by the 
premises. iMr Hood, in his '* Whims and Oddities," gives a curi- 
ous illustration of the above facts. ** It occured" says he "when I 
was on the eve of manying, a season when, if lovers sleep sparingly, 
they dream profusely. A very brief slumber sufficed to convey me, 
in the night-coach, to Bognor. It had been concerted between 
Honoria and myself that we sliould pass the honcy-raoon at some 
place upon the coast. The purpose of my solitary journey was 
10 procure an appropriate dwelhng, and which we had agi'eed upon 
should be a little pleasant house with an indispensable look-out 
upon tlie sea. 1 chose one accordingly, a pretty villa, with bow- 
windows, and a prospect delightfully marine. The ocean murmur 
sounded incessantly from the beach. A decent elderly body, in 
decayed sables, undertook on her part to promote the comfort of 
the occupants by every suitable attention, and, as she assured nie» 
at a very reasonable rate. So far the nocturnal faculty had served 
me truly : a day-dream could not have proceeded more orderly : 
but, alas ! just here, when the dwelling was selected, thesea-view^ 
was secured, the rent agreed upon, when everything was feasible, 
consistent, and rational, the incoherent fancy crept in, and 
confounded all — by marrying me to the old woman of the 
hoi\se." — ^'Hiere are no limits to the extravagances of these visions, 
sometimes called into birth by the xdvid exercise of the imagination. 
Contrasted with them, the wildest fictions of Rabelais, Ariosto, or 
Dante, sink into absolute probabilities. I remember dreaming 
on one occasion that I possessed ubiquity, twenty resemblances 
of myself appearing in as many different places, in the same room ; 
and each being so thoroughly possessed by my own mind, that I 
could not ascertain which of thera was myself, and which my 
double, &c. Ou this occasion, fancy so far travelled into the re- 
gions of absurdity, that I conceived myself riding upon my own 
back — one of the resemblances being mounted on another, and both 
animated with the soul appertaining to myself, in such a manner 
that I knew not whether I was the cirrier or the carried. At ano- 
ther time, I dreamed that I was converted into a mighty ptUar of 
stone, which reared its head into the midst of a desert, where. U 
stood for ages, till generation after generation melted away before 
it. Even in this state, though unconscious of possessing any< 
organs of sense, or beirg else than a mass of lifelei»s stone, I sa^w . 
every object around— the mountains growing bald with age— tlie 
forest-trees drooping into decay ; and 1 heard whatever sounds nac 
ture is in the custom of producing, such as a thunder-peel bceakin^ 
over my naked head, the %vind8 howling past me, or the ceaseless 
BDTirmur of istreams. At last 1 also waxed old, and began to cnim- 
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Ueinto (fust, while the mow »iid vrj ^J^niuhOed upon me, and 
aitttiped jne with the aspect of hoftriolWWty.' 

We conclude our first notice of this atnusing tiTork with a passage 
ov ivo from oar aotbor^ remarks on Sotonambalism. 

* The stories felated of sleep-walkers are of so extraordinary a 
kind^ that they W6uld almost seem fictitious, were they no»t sup- 
ported by the most uncontrovertible evidence. The mind, indeed, 
IS precisely in tlmt state which fits it for mad adventures. The 
passion of fear, whica controls all others, which inspires man with 
a sense of peril, and points out what may be safely attempted, and 
wliat should be shunned, is suspended for a season ; and the indi- 
vidual, under the blind impulse of unshackled wiU, performs 
feats at which the most stalwart knights pf romance would have 
stood aghast. To walk on the brink of house-tops, to scale 
pc«ci(fice8, and descend to the bottom of frightful ravines, are com- 
mon exploits to the somnambulist ; and Tie performs them with 
a facility too beyond the power of anv man who is completely 
awake. A story is told of a boy, who oreamed that he got out of 
bed, and ascended to Uie summit of an enormous rock, where he 
found an eagle's nest, whicli he brought away with him, and 
pUK»d beneatli his bed. Now, the whole of these events took 
place ; and what he conceived, on awaking, to be a mere vision, 
was proved to liave had actual existence, bv the nest being in the 
precise spot where he imagined he had put it, and by the evidence 
of spectators who beheld his perilous adventure. ' The precipice 
which he ascended, was of a nature which must have baffled the 
most expert mountaineer, and such as, at other times, he never 
could have scaled. Tn this instance, the individual was as nearly as 
possible, without actually being so, awake. All his bodily powers, 
and almost the whole of*^ his mental ones, appear to hove been in 
full activity. So far as the latter are concerned, we can only 
cencei\^ a partial defect of the judgment to have existed, for 
that H was not altogether abolisheu, is pretty evident from the 
fact of his proceedin;^ to work precisely as he would have done, 
bad he, in his waking hours, seriously resolved to make such an 
attempt : the defect lay in making the att^pt at all ; and still 
more in getting out of bed to do so in the middle of the night.' 



TTie Correspondence and Diart/ if Philip Doddrid^^t^ D,D. fyc, ^ 
Edited from the Original MSS. by his Great Grandton, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq, Vol. IV. Colbum and Bentley. 
London, 1830. 

[Final Extracts.] 

Dr Doddridge's Account op the Execution op some 
OP THE Jacobite Lords. — *I could fill my paper with an 
account of the unhappy lords who were executed yesterday ; but 
deferring many particulars till we meet, v^hich I hope will not be 
too soon, J shall only tell you that there was the most remarkable 
contrast that can be imagined in the manner of their death. Lord 
Kilmarnock, who was attended on the scafiold by Mr Forster (to 
whom he has committed the charge of publishing an account of 
liim) appeared in mourning with all the signatures of meek sub- 
mission and unfeigned repentance. He spoke in the most respec- 
ful and affectionate manner of the Royal Family, declared his 
detestation of the rebellion, in which, as he said, contrary to his 
conscience, he bad unhappily engaged, and prayed with his dying 
breath for Kmg George and the establishment of our religion and 
liberties under him. He continued twelve minutes extended on the 
block before he gave the sign, and in the earnestness of his suppli- 
cations, raised himself three or four times. The executioner, on 
addressing himself to his office, bmrstintoa flood of tears; but 
recovering himself on the Earl's throwing away his handkerchief, 
p«pformed it at one stroke ; the people in the mean time praying 
lot him aloud, and saying, in multitudes, ** Lord Jesus, receive 
his spirit." Mr Foster turned away during the scene, and then 
followed the corpse in a mourning coach to the Tower. — Lord 
Balmerino appeared in the French regimentals, examined the 
liBing and inscription of the coffin, and felt the block and the axe 
wllb such intrepidity, that some of the spectators took him for an 
oAeer who was to see that all was right. He read a paper (full of 
attachment to, and zeal for the Pretender) ; and then refusing any 
asftstance from the clergyman, showed the executioner where he 
would be struck, (which was too near the shoulders), put on his 
Highland bonnet, and without ffiviugany sign at all that 1 heard of, 
lost his head at three blows.— The spectators seemed to have lost 
nHieb of their grief for poor Lord Kilmarnock (whom the King 
would fain bave pardoned if he could) in their joy for the deatli of 
so deteftnined a rebel. 

Upon this passage the editor, Mr Humphreys, makes the follow- 
ing just Remarks : — 

1^' Bearing in mind that' Lord Balmerino undoubtedly believed 
tb^"(»iii^e lor which he suffered to be that of sacred justice, it is 
in^poitoiUe to contemplate the closing scene of his life without a 
fe^f^of admiration. To meet death with equanimity on the field 
oPbaltle, when the trophies of conouest wave over the dying head 
of<lbe J^ctor, W the achievement of an exalted spirit ; but on the 
sdlBfblA, In the consciousness of inate honor, to encoimter the blood- 
tWmy.gWte of an infuriated mob with indifference, and then to lay 
the *ead' otf the block **with calm undaimted eye," is something 
m^i^^^it is the deed of a hero ! 

^i;siT AND Manly Sentiment.— * Shall I condole with or con- 



gratulate poor Miss — ^ ot) the loss of her man ? There is nothing 
that makes me eontemn my own sex more than- tbeur scancUov^ 
insincerity in tbeir amours. I know^-they turn it off-TTiih an air 
of gaiety ; but I am very serious on that point, and consider it as the 
blankest and the meanest \7lla0y ; and if a lady could have called 
me a faithless lover, I should be ashamed to call myself a Christian 
or a man.* 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



COVBNT QaRDE.V. 

We think we may safely say, that we shew no want of zeal in the 
discharge of our theatrical duties ; but ^e have again to confess 
that the Grecian Daughter, like some pious ladies recorded in the 
annals of theosophy, has, with us, a virtue of repulsion. We put 
off, as we did before, the evil moment of going to the pky, know* 
ing the dreary work we should have of it ; and found oursdves 
nearly as much too late as then. Of all common-place dramas, 
none are so intolerable as those that are called classical/ with a 
Greek or Roman story. Tliey are like the old clipped gardens, 
with bad statues in them ; or rather (for a garden must have some- 
thing good in it) they resemble a cold modem apartment, of tl^e 
would-be elegant order, with a fine marble paper, an4 not^a paint- 
ing in it. We revolt from the attempt to pass insipidity upoa us 
for taste, and the absence of eolour and warmth for the presence 
of perfection. We hate the attempt of the declinmer to avail him- 
self of the sacred names of antiquity and patriotism, and make the 
heroes of Plutarch fight the battles of his feeble wit. He makes 
the very dresses of the " classical" times look ugly to us, the 
white robes cold, the helmets and swords bits of common metal, — 
the whole affair a piece of grown boy's play, with the real enthu- 
siasm of neither boy nor man. 

We have to state, therefore, that we saw very Rttle of Miss 
Kemble, in the part of Euphrasia ^ so Tittle, that it would not be 
reckoned proper in us to give a judgment upon her performance. 
We Aay say, however, that we never saw her look better. The 
house was by no means full. We doubt if the subject of this play, 
has the attraction which it is supposed to have. The piece has been a 
favourite with performers, just as indifferent composers are fa- 
vourites with singers, because there is nothing in the original (they 
think) to " put them out," or divide the palm of success ; forgettmg 
that if there is genius on neither side, no good can be done to any- 
body. The subject of the Grecian Daughter (the feeding an impri- 
soned father, sentenced to starvation, from her bosom) is indeed one 
of great and sacred delicacy ; too sacred, some think, to be put, even 
in imagination, to the public eye. We confess we do not think so. 
Nature will always vindicate herself, where the heart is concerned. 
But we do think, that it is a subject not to be Adequately appseci^ 
ated except by the greatest simplicity or the greatest refinement ; 
and the latter would find fault with the medium through which it 
^s conveyed, — the common-place drama. We snspeel that the 
most honest applauders of this tragedy are to be found among the 
maid-servants and good old mothers in the two-shilling galleJ7 ; 
but these are^not enough to make an audience. A great aetrett 
or an interesting debutante may eairy it tbrough for some nii^ts 1 
but we cannot conceive that it was ever performed for many. 
Furthermore, we doubt much if the spectators are so pleased as might 
be supposed, at seeing a real father and daughter (however estima- 
ble) peVfurming the two principal characters. Nature should be all 
in all on such an occasion ; but in this instance^ the very fiiot of 
the .relationship seems an approximation to art. 

The mention of Mr and Miss Kjbkblb in thU tmioii of rela* 
tionship and the stage (which we beg to be understood as referring 
to with all possible respect towards both parties) reminds us of 
some remarks made in last week's Spectator upon the late aflfray* 
The writer seems to doubt whether Mr Kemblb was not as much 
in the wrong to punish Mr Westmagott as he did, as the lattf ^ 
to wound his feelings ; and in another part of the paper it is said 
that Mr Wbstmacott, who had no stick, is a ** light-made per- 
son, about five feet six," while Mr Kbmblb, who had one, is ** an 
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exceedingly powerful, vigorous man, rather above than under six 
feci." Now, as we never saw Mr JV/ESTMACOtt, we tie^tJOt 
what sort of P«r^^ ne TTaJ and wp must confess, that we 
thought Mr Kemblb had taken a stioR, rather to set himself 
on a level with a strong and younger man, than to cJuiiStiBe a 
weak one. We expressed our regret, in the remarks we 
made the other day, that the law as well as the stick 
was not appealed to, though the application, we beKeve, to either 
•ne of them, disqualifies for resorting to the other, and the having 
recourse to law may tear up a hundred private delicacies, which the 
most excellent natures might shrink from having discussed. Ne- 
Tertheless, we think there are occasione, when these delicacies ought 
to be risked for the sake of the great general interests of delicacy 

;rust, that nobody m future will put 
on private character. We dislike 
Eis bad an argument aa need be, es- 
le purpose of answering a good one ; 
(ythe most hidden, and mostinK^r- 
ik itself, exaroieed in the dark, liid 
and cMldren f For recollect that 
eople's mouths, as well as vm/L from 
bat the more a person puts up with 
t he may have reason to rMnt bis 
patience for others' sakes, if not for his own, and so be forted into 
a Tiolation of the principle he has worshipped. And we mutt say, 
that when a writer in a paper like the Spectator sets himaelf (as un* 
doabtedly he may, in an abstract view of the case, both in reaaon and 
manhood) against the exercise of a violence of this kind, it would have 
become the intelligence and impartiality of his journal to recollect, 
first, the intolerable wrongunder which Mr Kemblb believed himself 
to be sufiering* and secondly, the propriety of aajdng something 
lyHTMrt tliat system of calumny which has too long prevailed in certain 
periodical works, and which, from the very excess of it seems to 
have struck a terror into all quarters of the public. The public 
themselves (we shall not hesitate to say it, and we trust it will not 
be lost upon honourable men who have thoqghtlessly contributed 
to the error) are grossly to blame in readlng^tbose works, and not 
making the authors Hensthle of their indignation : and the least 
ortditable tiling to Mr Kemble in the kite hnsiness was, that 
one of the main eomiexions of a pitfser foil of anonymoua'attacks 
' onBrivate life, could boast of having been intimate with him, and of 
bemendlng him by means of it. If these calumniators stood for- 
maid in their own persons* . and proclaimed all they wrote, or in- 
serted, or suffered to be inserted, the case would he different ; but 
if they feel that this would be preposterous and impossible, how 
can we wonder that a man, smarting under the most inf^Eunous and 
Tobwua cxeceise «f dieir ludden weapons, ahoukl seise hold "ci the 
first person he thought connected with them, and for lawless 
wrong be maddened into lawless revenf?e ? If the injured man 
stood alone, we should say to him, "Cultivate, if you can, the 
utiBOSt refinements of Christian and philosophical forbearance, and 
yrt, for one, will have hope in it, and think it will end in producing 
Aiore good than k endangers," but if he has others to think of 
besides hima^, ajid is overborne hj the consideration of them, our 
vnpidse will asanredly be to side with him, in opposition to those 
who have worried his heart out of its endurance. ''^^ 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

De omnibui rebos, et qalbatdam altU.— Old Satiko. 
Of all torts «r dilngirHtnd some •then. 

The beet government is that under which there is neither too 
grettt weiUti nor too great poverty.^ 7%a^tf. 

MsN AWD WoMBN. — Women are thought generally to be by par- 
ture much inferior to men in understanding : but I believe the 
difference lies chiefly in education ; by which they give us very 
great oA^^j^Shefieii Dnke bf Buckingham, 

BeoifoiriOAL PATWOfw-^Tlie dpsnish Priooess Leonina was 
wise» who hearing a peat wee sent to tell her, her hqsband was 
dead^ and knowing the secretary was on the way for that purpose; 
aeutHo stay the post till the arrival of the secretary, that she might 
iK>t abed tears twice. — Sir John SucUing, 

G4>0D Luck.—- It was a jocular observation in the army, that the 
way to make a fortune was— to loose one eye, both legs, and an 
itm- cqnivdent, for a lieutetmnt, to nearly 300^. a year, besklee half 
pt^ te. ^'^^TheEngUA Amy in France, 
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This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Ladv Teaxle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, MrsCandowt. Mrs GLOVER, 

Maria, MissMORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBS lER. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 

Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Cbaries Surface, Mr WALLACK, 

Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr HOOPER, 

Sir Harry C with a Song) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Trip, Mr BALLS, Soake, Mr THOMPSON, 

1st Genileroan, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 

John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 

Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform Boieldieu*s Overture i9 
* ' Les Deux Nuits." 

After the Comedy, Mosart's Overtue to *' Le Neaae di Fi^o." 
After which, the Comic Opera of 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 

CouDtess AlmaviTE, Mist S. PHILLU^S, 

SusaiHia, MitWAYLETT, 

Barbariaa, Mrs NEWCOMBi;, Marcelliaa, Miss BUTUNE, 

Cqerutwno, Miss CRA WFORt). 

Count Almaviva, MrVTNING, Fiorello, Mr BLAND, 

Basil, Mr BEDFORD, Antonio, Mr HARLEY. 

PiFaro. Hr LATHAM, 

Sebastiaa, Mr DOWSING. 



To-morrow, (ByComnniad of their Majesties) TheBri^nd; TTie Illus- 
trious Stranger; « " "' 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We an much obliged to P* N. £. C. K. for his truly frieqdl^ attention. 



This flreoinsr, a New Borietta, (in Two Acts) calM 

WRECK ASHORE; 

OR, A BBIDEGROO Vi FROM THE SEA. 

Act I — WxNTBa. 

Alice, Birs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs F1TZWU.UAM, 

Dane Berbard, Mrs DALY. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES. 

Walter BamaH, Mr HEMMlNGS, Capt, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. 

Harry, Mr WINNING, 

Marmadnke Mai;o?, Mr J. REEVE. 

Jemmy Siarlin?, MrBUCKSTONE, W^iUiam, MrMORDAUNT^ 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas. Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Ueut. of Pressgan^, Mr CHAPMAN . 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occar between eaeh Act. 

Act IL— Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILUAM, 

Dicy, Miss STALLAIJD, Mr* Surling, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

BUckadder, Mr G ALLOT, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy SurKug, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMlNGS. 

AAer which a New Comie Barletta, called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 
Leiitia Moonshioe, Miss DALY. 
M r Egostus Altoloque, Mr & SMITH, 
.Mr Manifold Moonshioe, Mr G A LLOT, 

Myabeer Von Bleuteospieleo, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER. 
Mr Frederick Simiius, Mr YATES, who will assume the /oUowinff Charac- 
ters: — Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer ; Jarvie Wheelem. 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty 0*Dab, an Irish Washerwooimv ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dtnoer ; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 

Toconelndewith the Spectacle ealled 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR, THE WHEEL OP DEATH. 

Ozinda, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nobida. Mrt DALY, 

lanthe. Mm M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr YATES, 

Kalmakhao, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMlNGS. 

Remmy Mac Culloagfa O'Boraiagher, Mr DOWNS, 

Usbeck, MrGALLOT, Chnno, (bis Soa) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr O.SMITH. 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 

Chingchis, Xiroinc, Bosphor, Kolas, Acbar, Uraddm, and Opban, (Seven 

charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylar, Pry, 

Morris, V. Web^ter, Williogt Charles and Mordaant, 

Hans, Coghr, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c (Gnomes employed in the 

Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Gold -Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishennao, &a 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all hooka, 

rL»Tels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) : sold by 
Chappei., 98 Royai Exchange ; A. Hats, 165 Repent street ; /. Fiti.D, 
16 Aic street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Ne^aiien. 
» C. aud \V. tUtNRiA, Printers, Broad slreeV Ooldea (anAfC* . 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



'AS ar V. 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1830. 



ABOLITION OF THE COMING DAY. 



A STRAi^OB fit of madness once took posseuaion of some great 
Lords in tba land ol Ing, who bad aa account to settle with the 
people. The account was ana of debtor and creditor ; the debt 
IumI aocumulated in the hands of the great Lords, who not being 
«o well taught as they might have been, not only resisted payment, 
but daily helped themselves and their families to large sums out 
of the pockets of the creditors. The creditors, from being simple 
inefi« wkn liad been taught to think such usage a favour, suddenly 
beeame wiser, in consequence of a number of books written by the 
learned among them, and tliey determined that the account should 
be settled on the morrow. 

Now the Lords, Drom beiqg the cleverer body of the two (for 
though they had received bad educations, the others, till the pre- 
sent moment, had received none) suddenly became by far the less 
knowing ; and to such an extent was their ignorance, or rather 
infatuation, carried, that after deliberating on divers methods to 
be adopted for the avoidance of this honible settlement, they 
resolved, as a happy e)[|>edieBt» upon putting off, not merely the 
creditors (which nriglit have raised a clamour) but the morrow 
itself. 

The measures they took for realizing this precious device, were 
as singular as the project. 

Some were for keeping a man, on a good salary, for eternally 
putting back the dock, and awearing that the present reign was 
tliat of Quea-Nan. 

Others were for erecting schools on the day of Sun, in which it 
was to be tauglit that the old times were the only ones, and that 
the notion of a morrow was preposterous. 

Some were for elevating the sect of the To-Rees, which, they 
saki, if you believed in, as you might by dint of stretching your 
throat as wide as possible, and swallowing certain houses^ and 
steeples, would so shut your eyes in the operation, that no morrow 
could be seen. 

A different party were for elevating the sect of the Weegs, which, 
9xgfMd they, will not indeed prevent the coming of tlie morrow, 
but will make it as though it had not come ; so that tnen will take 
the day for that of the day of King Weel, the Third of that name, 
who was better tlian Qaeen-Nan ; and they will take their hats off to 
the great Lords then: debtors, and beg them, as a particular favour, 
to let the account run on. 

The major part, however, rejected all idea of the Weegs (some 
of whom had thoughts in their faces, and expressions oii their lips, 
which they could not reconcile with the recommendations of the 
others) and earnestly insisted, that all which the said Lords had to do, 
was to sit still, and concede nothing, that is, pay nothing : by which 
means, saia they, it is evideot, that time will be no more, and that 
tibere wiU be no sunrise. How they made this out, does not appear; 
b«t these gentlemen had a logic of their own, and could not be 
brought to see that it was out of date. 

Another measure proposed, was that of seizing such of the 
creditors as were most noisy, stamping some of their mouths with 
a great piece of sealing-wax to prevent their talking, and putting 
• ethnic into prison ; which last was a shiewd mode enough of turn- 
ing the tables on a creditor, but an especial one for preventing the 
anival of the next day. " Knock 'em down : gag 'em ; silence 
'eoD»'^ said they ; " be particular in stamping upon 'em, — on their 
mouths. If yon stamp well, it is evident * as the sun at noon- 
day ' tli^ no morrow can arrive. People always prevent morrows 
fiy stamping on the mouths of fellows." 

*• Look at that very great lord !" cried some : " you have only 
to fix your eyes on him, and this foolish day will never arrive. As 
long at we sdl look at him, we shall see nothmg else.'* 
' Others were for looking at the king of the laud, but were pre- 
vented. ** Oh, don't turn that way," said their advisers ; " he is 
aa bad as a creditor ; likes to see poor people at dinner ; iaamere 



nuin among men ; and would let the morrow eome, that he migh{ 
shew how reasonably it could be met If you trust to him, there 
is a morning 1 Daylight is inevitable.^' 

The point hitherto most agreed upon by the judicious, was, that 
the safest way would be to auume that there was no morrow. 
Assumptions, they argued, by a wonderful dispensation of Provi- 
dence, had been freely allowed them hitherto, and would doubtless 
be allowed agsin. Their Quarterly pa3rments hsd consisted of 
nothing dso ; and why should not a good bold assumption put an 
end to the difficulty for ever. 

But a sly thin fellow, putting aAide a /'a pigeon-pie" that he was 
eating, and swearing agreat oath about religion, aot i|p about nine, 
o'clock in the evening, and said that what the gentleman had urged 
about the ** very great lord," was the only safs expedient. *'Lft m$ 
all cUng amtnd kirn," quoth he, ** and the morrow cari nefer rtntlk 
us. Not a sun-beam will touch this happy land. Let us ding !* 
Let us cling !" 

So saying, he and a crowd of great lords all gotabput this vary, 
great loid, and clnng to him in such a manner, that albeit used to 
such burdens, he shewed mighty symptoms of uneasiness, and 
seemed very much Inclined to give some of them punches in the 
ribs. 

*' Fling 'em off I" cried the creditors ; " fling 'em (^ a9d be i^ 
very, very great man, and let come what must, and take ^a bad 
of it. Now is your good time. The rtekoning day is- at hand ; 
come it must ; do you help it to come properly, and show those 
simpletons that the^r had better partako wiih tts, than take from 
us." 

*' Cling, cling, my lorda," cried the thin man, with the orust 
of the pigeon*pie about his mouth : " cling : for God's sake let na 
cling, my Lord Duke !" And they hung about the poor man, whoso 
greatness they were all for protesting against the other day, tall 
the like was never seen. '* But how the devO," said he, *' when 
he could get breath to speak, will all this prevent the coming of 
to-morrow ? and what are we to do in this pretty state, just making 
ourselves a body corpomte to be opposed Uie better i I've a grtet 
mind — " 

''Z>0 have a great mind," shouted the creditors, '' and great men 
in history shall indeed be second to you." 

*' Sir," said a man to one of the creditors, holding up a gnu 
stamping-iron, "do you see this piece of sealing-wax? I'U Edmund 
Burke you." 

'* I'm dumb," said the creditor; but all the rest only shouted 
the more. 



THE READER: 

CONSISmfO OF BNTtRTAINING EKTRAOTS FROM NEW OSL dXBUWlSB 
IMTBRBSTINO BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITlOISlf. 



The Philowphy of Sleep, By Robert Macnish, author of " The Ana- 
^tomy of Drunkenneu** and Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Glasgow, Small 8vo. Glasgow, M'Phunn. 
[Secobd Notice.] 
A CURIOUS anecdote was related the other day in our paper of a 
man who discovered an amour of his wiia in oonsequeoea of her 
habit of sleep-talkini^. Mr Macnish refers to a late similar detec- 
tion by a gentleman, who with the exercise of '* a little address»f' 
not ordy found out the fact of the infidelity, bat suoeeeded in dis- 
covering that his wife had *' a meeting arranged with her paramour 
for the next day." Lucky dog I It is a pity that the male sex 
have not address enough to bring society into a condition, in which 
no secrets would be necessary. Better have the infidelity candidly 
told him, than find it out in this unhandsome way. The wwst 
part of the sting is the deception i and a stratagem affords a bad 
counter-moral. 
'Sleep-talking,' says our anUior, 'is merely a modification^ 
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of somnambaHsm, and proceeds from simitar causes, viz, a dintri- 
botion of sensorial power to the organs of speech, by which means 
they do not sympathize in the general slumber, but remain in a 
state fit for being called into action by particular trains of ideas. 
If, for instance, we dream that we are talking to some one, and if 
these organs are endowed with their waking share of sensotial 
power, we are sure to speak. Again, the mere dream, without a 
waldng state of the Organs, will never produce speech ; and we 
only suppose we are carrying on conversation, although at the time 
we are completely silent. Td produce sleep -talking, therefore, the 
mind, in some of its functions, must be awake^ and the organs of 
speech must be so also.' 

We may observe, by the way, that this mode of explaining the 
mysteries of nature (though we allow it to be the only one possible 
to our present state of knowledge) is in reality no explanation, but 
rather a repetition of the fkct. To say that we speak during sleep 
because there is 'Va dktnbutioii of the sensorial power to the 
organs of speech," is only to say, in other words, that we speak 
because we do speak. What is sensorial power ? and how is it that 
it is distributed on these occasions to one set of organs and not to 
another? 

The following singular case is extracted from Darwin's Zoonomia, 

* A very ingenious and elegant young lady^ with light eyes and 
hair, about the age of seventeen, in other respects well, was sud- 
denly seized with iJiis very wonderftd malady. The disease began 
with violent convulsions of almost every rousck of her body, with 
great, but vain, efforts to vomit, and the most violent hiccoughs 
that can be conceived ; these were succeeded in about an hour with 
a fixed J9p(|8«a;^bi whicAi one hand was applied to her head and the 
other to support it : in about half an hour these ceased, and the 
reverie began suddenly, and was at first manifest by the look of her 
eyes aifd <$ot]titetiance, which seemed to express attention. Then 
she conversed aloud with imaginary persons, with her eyes open, 
and could not, for about an hour, be brought to attend to the 
stimulus of externsd objects by any kind of violence which it was 
possible to use. These symptoms returned in this order every day 
for five or six weeks. 

' These conversations were quite consistent, and we could 
understated what she supposed her imaginary companions to answer, 
by the continuation of her part of the discourse. Sometimes she 
was angry, at oilier times showed. much wit and vivacity, hut was 
most . frequently inclined to melancholy. In these reveries she 
sometimes sung over some music with accuracy, and repeated 
whole passages from the English Poets. In repeating some lines 
from Pojie's works, she had forgot one word, and began again, 
endeavouring to recolleet it : wlien she came to the forgotten word, 
it.was sbdutsd aloud in' her ears, and tins repeatedly, to no purpose ; 
but by otany trials she at length regained it herself. 

< These paro^Kys^s w^e. terminated with the appearance of inex- 
pressihlp surprise and great fear, from which she was some minutes 
in recovering herself, (Jailing on her sister with great agiution, and 
very frequently underwent a repetition of convulsions, apparently 
^om the ^n of fear. 

* Afief haviifg thus returned for about an hour a day, for two 
or three weeks, the reveries seemed to become less com- 
plete, and some of the circumstances varied ; so that she could 
walk about the room in tiiem, without running against any of the 
furniture ; though these motions at first were unsteady and totter- 
ing. And; afterwards she once drank a dish of tea, when the 
whole apparatus of the tea-table was set before her ; and expressed 
some suspicion thut a medicine was put into it ; and once seemed 
to smell at a tuberose, which was m flower in her chamber, and 
deliberated aloud about breaking it from the stem, saying, ** it 
would make her sister so charmingly angry." At another time, in 
her melancholy moments, she heard the bell, and then taking off 
one of her shoes as she sat upon the bed, ** I love the colour 
black," says she; " a little wider and a little longer, and even 
this might make me a cofiin i" Yet it is evident she was not sen- 
dble at this time, any more than formerly, of seeing or hearing 
any person about her ; indeed, when great light was thrown upon 
her, by opening the slmtters ef the window, she seemed less me- 
lancholy ; and when I have forcibly held her hands or covered 
her eyes, she appeared to grow impatient, and would say, she 
could not tell what to do, for she could neither see nor move. In 
all these circumstances, her pulse continued unaffected, as in 
health. And when the paroxysm ^^as over, she could never recol- 
lect a single idea of what had passed.' 

At page 191, in the chapter on Sleep from CM, is the interesting 
•case of Dr Scdander,— -^one of the most striking comments upon 
the proverb, " Physieian, heal thyself.*' 

* In Caj^tain Cook's First Voyage, a memorable instance is given 
of the power of intense cold in producing sleep. It occurred in the 
Island of Terra-del- Fuego. Dr Solander, Mr Banks, and several 
Other gentlemen, had ascended the morntains of that frigid climate 
for the purpose of botanizing and exploring the country. ** Dr 
Solander, who had more than once crossed the mountains which 
divide Sweden from Norway, well knew that extreme cold, espe- 
cially when joined with fatigue, produces a torper and sleepiness 
that are almost irresistible. He therefore conjured the company to 
keep moying, whatever pain it might cost them, and wbat^vQ^H 



they might be promised by an inclination to rest. ** Whoever sits 
down," says he, '! ^ sleep--^afid; whpeiver skjeps, wtil wake no 
more." TburSt otice adbionished and alarmed,* they set forward, 
but while they were still up(^, the naked ro<?l^ ^nd before they hs^l 
got among the bushes, the cold became suddenly so intense as to 
produce the effects that had been most dreaded. Dr Solander 
nimself was the first who felt the inclination, against which he bad 
warned others, irresistible { and inastod upon Mng «iiffeiwi t» 
lie down. Mr Banks in treated and remonstrated in vain i; down 
he lay upon the ground, though it was covered with snow, 
and it was with great difficulty that his fHend kept him from 
sleeping. Richmond, also, one of the black sammS) b^g^ 
to linger, having suffered 'from the col4 in the same manner 
as the Doctor. Mr Banks, therefore, sent ^Vi^ of the companr, 
among whom was Mr Buchan, forward, to get a fire reamr 
at the first convenient place they could find i and himself, with 
four others, remained with the Doctor and Richmond, whom» 
partly by persuasion and entreaty, and partly by force, they brought 
on ,• but when they had got through the greatait part of the birch 
and swamp, they both dedared they couid go no further. Mr 
Banks again had recourse to entreaty and expostulation* but they 
produced no effect. When Richmond was told that if he did not 
go on, he would in a short time be frozen to death, he answered 
that he desired nothing but to lie down and die. The Doctor did 
dot so explicitly renounce his life : he said he was willing to go on, 
but that he must first take some deep, though he had oe^e told 
the company that to sleep was to perish. Mr Banks and tkt rest 
found it impossible to carry them ; and there being no remedy, 
they were both suffered to sit down, being partly supported by the 
busnes ; and in a few miimtes tliey fdl into a prOibuna sleep, ooon 
after, some of the people who had been sebt forward/ returned with 
the welcome news that a fire was kindled about a quarter of a mUe 
further on the way. Mr Banks then endeavoured to awake Dr 
Solander, and happily succeeded. But though ho l»ad not slept firw^ 
minutes, he had almost losttlieuseof his limbs,: apd the^nmsdo^ 
were so shrank that the shoes fell from his feet : he consented to 
go forward with such assistance as could be given to him, but no 
attempts to relieve poor Kiohmond w^re succossfld.'' 




GENUINE ACCOUNT OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
BY LADT MORGAN. 

The notion of an hereditary aristocracy being serviceable 
to the people by curbing the monarch, is opposed to all 
fact. The aristocracv is a class constituted, as it were, 
expressly for servitude. Tlie extravagance of a singW indM- 
dual will lay a noble family for generations at the feet of a 
minister ; and, if this be wanting, the necessity of providing 
for younger children, at the public expense, works the samo 
consequence. Tacitus tells us, that on the decline of the republie, 
the consular, patrician, and equestrian orders, rushed headlong iato 
servitude ; and he adds, ** the more illustrious the family, the moro 
corrupt and eager were the individuals." In Spain, the aristocracy 
is entirely gangrened and worthless. In Franoe, before and stnee 
the revolution, the higliest nobility grasped at personal servitude 
in the household of the monarcli. The indirect good this order 
has effected in England, may be explained by the homely proverb, 
that declares the circumstance unaer which honest men comep>y 
their own. Kings granted concessions to the people, to op^>ose 
them with more effect to the nobility : and the nobility made the 
people a pretext for opposing the sovereign ; but both fought for 
themselves, — that is, for the power of ruling the state to their own 
exclusive advantage. 

The brightest page in the history of aristocracies, is that which 
relates the events of the Revolution of 1688. Yet, What m tbsue 
of heartless intrigue, corruption, and tergiversation 1 What under- 
hand correspondencies with the excluded family 1 what prompti- 
tude to overturn the work of their o^vn hands, are displayed in 
the lives of the great men of that day 1 Since the revolution, the 
aristocracy have been the remora of civili2ation,-^a feather-bed 
between tne walls of despotism, and the battery of public opinion. 
A surplus wheel in the machinery of the state, they would long 
since have stopped the movements of goveiranept, if their suh* 
serviency did not adapt them to every impulse from tlie crown; 
while, by means of their Representatives in the House of Commons, 
they modify the proceedings of that body. At the moment in 
which I write, tlie influence of the aristocracy, in^ defeating a libe- 
ral ministry, in making the Com Laws an affair of Useir peculiar 
•* order," in opposing a necessary retrenchment or corrupt expen-. 
diture, prove to demonstration the futSity of the rccdvcd theory. 
Should public opinion, however, triumph in the Lower House, the 
Aristocracy must submit to reform, or be crushed. An enligh^ned 
people, and an anti national aristocracy, cannot long co-exist.*— 
Book oftheBaudwr, 

*Thatther^ are many bright personal exceptioQS, makes pothing. vgaintt 
the truth of the general conclusion. Genius and virtue are saperior to con- 
tingent circurostance , and the Rnssells, the Moilands, aad the IhtrnlsySt 
are not to be placed in the common muster-roll of tbe class to which 
they belong, 'i'he vice, however, is in tbe system, and not in the indi- 
viduals, and we daily feel its influence eren on the librrai and eniigbt- 
eued ; who, when called upon to decide between privilege ai^d tbe 
people, ape too spt to have their jodgmeots warped by tbe pectiliarity 
of their posi^on^ . - 
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, ; THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



\ ,. DrurtLakb. 

Wfc'40oldnot M]y eotijecinriiig, at the School /br Scandai, last 
nljit, what Bort of man Charles Surface would have turned out, 
^^^ ^pe ha^ «Qen him grofwn old. Would he not have been like 
S»«Rii>Aii ? YhB not SfiBRiDAN like him ? We do not say this 
out of any pedantry of morality. We like a liberal version 
o£ lile in a yevog book. But there is something too much 
of wfaie and debt in Chafici'i outset. We should have preferred 
a little more love, and less post-obit. However, Shbridan drew 
fitMn what he was acquainted with, and was not bound to be senti- 
mental. We laugh at the notion of such a character as Charles^ 
doing any harm. Sheridan's wit is not of a seductive nature. 
He makes us dislike a good many things, perhaps more than he 
looked for. We laugh heartily with his satirical personages 
all round, at all tlieir butU ; and then at the satiriste in their 
turn ; hoi sobody will come away from one of Sheridan's plays, 
loving anything the better, good or bad. Hypocrites, perhaps, will 
raaolva to take care how they get into scrapes; but we do not 
love ev«n the heartier side of ChaHei*i character, except in his 
refusal to sell his uncle's pictture. He seems rather to defy economy, 
tfaan to enjoy pleasure. We cannot help thinking that there are 
marktof animeasy turn of mind in all Sheridan's productions. 
There is almost always some real pain going on amongst his char- 
acters. Tliey are always perphucing, mortifying, or distressing one 
another ; snatching their jokes out of some misery, as if they were 
playing at snap-dragon. They do not revel in wit for its own 
sake, hke those of Conorbvb ; nor wear a hey-day impudence, 
for the pleasure of the thing, as in Vanbrugh ; nor cultivate 
an eternal round of airiness and satisfaction, as in good-natured 
Faequhar. Shbrioan's comedy is all-stinghig satire. His bees 
want honey. 

Tlie piece last night was strongly cast, and the house was not 
dinppaiirted in tlie performance. It was one of the full houses, 
n^idt this theatre at present enjoys ahuve its neighbour. The heat in 
the upper boxes was intense, but nobody seemed to mind it. " The 
more the merrier " is the word on these occasions ; men come in 
at the back of the boxes, wondering how they can add so muob 
mote doih |Ad breath to the atmosphere, but they stay aod get 
andjtfiti and the deep peals of laughter succeed each other, like 
the tl^ander of n merry summer-time^ 

DowTON »'as the Sir Oliver, as of old, — excellent. We csmiot 
&ney a beitar Sir (Hwer. Farren was the Sir Peter Teath, 
— admbralAe.. We cannot fancy a better Sir Petir, We mm Kiira 
mce in the. character. He was the original* and perforawd it 
^gsin on adme occasion (we forget what) after having taken kave 
af the stage. But either he was not the old man he was in bis 
youth (which is likely enough) » or he was not to be compared with 
Farren. He was dry and insipid to him. Farren makes the utmost 
of every passage without seeming to make any effort. His acting {in 
the French milUiier part of tliat most admirable scene of the screen 
(one of the most perfect, if not the most so, ui all comedy) was 
Inought up to a climax of humour, tlie excess of which he con- 
triyed, wondarfinlly well, to refer to the imbecility of age. He 
twittered, and shook, and gaped, and giggled, and was bent double 
mth an absolute rapture of iiyrapacity. 

W« do not remember so good a Joseph Surface as Macbbadt. 
We do not see why a tragedian should be selected fortius cha» 
racter ; unless there is something clerical in tragedy, and Joseph 
be accounted hardly a lay character. Tragedians, from what we 
reelect, .have generally failed in it ; at least have not done it so 
well^^as ^ne comedians could. We do not remember John 
Palu^a in the character; nor can we call to mind any good 
conMdian wo have seen in it. Mr Macreadt was very good in 
the Icfve-making scene with Lady Teazle. We watched his face 
narrowly, and admired the look of rising pleasure, mixed with the 



cunning observance that watched in his up-turned eyes, as be 
bent his head towards her. In the scene with Sir Peter, where 
he is playing a more artificial part,— acting the ordinary hypocrite, 
—we do\|ht whether his panner was sufficiently lying. Hypo- 
crisy, to^be sure, is supposed to be least visible, when it is 
greatest :•— it is said to •* lie like truth." But we doubt whether 
the bahitoi hypocrisy does not betray itself more than it did in Mr 
Macreadt; and Svhether the most consummate falsehood ever 
does, in reality, ''lie like truth." From all that we have seen 
of false faces and manners (and we have encountered a good many 
in our time) there will be some little betraying system, some look, 
some glance, some twist of the moeth, ^ome little recurrent hem, 
or cough, or other pretence of ease, or some exaggeration of uncon- 
sciousness and simplicity, which we did not observe in the acting of 
Mr Macrbady. And recollect, that Jooeph in that scene is not at 
his ease: he is in momentary danger of discovery; and therefore, 
however he might doubly affect ease, he could on that very account 
not attain to it. 

We are sorry we cannot speak, well of th« Charles Surface of Mr 
Wallack, becauae he evidently took padoB with it, and in one or 
two passages received a tv^eQ-merited applause. But he does not 
look sufficiently either the young man, or the man of fashion, and 
he wants ease is these parte of gentlemen. He nods or bows his 
head too mnch, in comment upon the text ; and is not here and 
there as he ought to be, with a natural vivacity. He seems afraid 
of being too lively, like a man, unused to company, in his new 
coat at dinner. However, when he was wrought Up to a pitch of 
pleasurable sarcasm at the termination of tha screen scene, he 
acquitted himself much better. 

And Miss Chbbtsr as Lady Teazled— WivX we have said of this 

lady on a fonnar occasion, applies to the {^resent <me; wi^ 
this differenca^ tfcat slie was equally self-poaiessed oo the present 
occasion, wMi kas reason to be so; for Lady Teazle, in the 
midst of her lady-like bearing, is intended to retain something of 
the simphcity d her country breeding ; and this simplicitv is a 
difierent sort of M^ from Miss Chbstbr's look of refined adf- 
respect and r e p oaii^ beauty. She ia alwiiya worth looking at, 
liowever, and a pleasing actress, and will diminish no house's 
Sfieetaloia. ► ^gf* 

Ttke V^mg wad Qooen ^o to Drury Lane to-morrow night, to 

see (by order) the Brigai^i, U^ lUiUtrious Stranger, and Masa- 

nit"- 
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witb m the Lionaon iNewspapers. i may venture to add without 
vanity, am ingeniously domestic, and very accurate in my inspec- 
tion over a large household : every species of domestic economy I 
am mistress of, household bread, dairy, laundry, &c. &c.; and 
if you treat with me, am almost sure to give satisfiaction, provided 
I may with the Centurion in the gospel, say to the one go, and he 
goeth ; to another, come, and he cometh ; and to your servant, 
do this, and he doeth it. The greatest emoluments will not tempt 
me where there are unchaste connections in the household. 

The Honorable Gentleman I served is dead, but he gave roe a 
good character to Mr Birch, Esq. of Hampatead, near Birmingham, 
some few years ago ; but I declined staying ; the accommodatioii:^ 
were for a woman Cook, not a Superintendant. 

Know then, I am married ; my husband is steward to Mrit 
Masterman Sykes, at this place, where I am upon a visit till I meet 
with something truly eligible ; am as much a single woooan to them 
that design to treat with me as if a widow, as I make business my 
particular attention, and my theory is easily rendered practicable ; 
I will not tell an untruth to obtain the most eligible situation in 
Europe ; I can have surety for any trust reposed in me ; am healthy 
and very active, temperate and uses good regimen. — I am. Sir, 
yours, ac. H. Phillips. 

P.S. Store-room I understands, dessert, &c. Wears no spectacles. 

N.B. My address is rather genteel than otherwise; as I was 
always upon an eminence in life from my birth, my father beings 
steward to i^ noble Duke. 
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CHAT A ND MISCE LLANIES. • 

Plbasant Anecdotb of AN Unpleasant Woman. — Queen 
Elizabeth, when tiyinfir li pen," usually wrote the name of her be- 
loved brother Edward.— ifpmofw of Robert Cary, Earl of Mon- 
mouth, * 
Awful Substitutb.— In paasing through Lille, wa dioed nt 
the table d'hote zt the HStel Bourbon, The commander of the citadel, 
who dined with us, related several ridiculous blunders of a provin- 
cial actress. Upon one occasion, when performing the part of 
Agrippina, — instead of 

** Placed Chitn!iiirhi'in3rt>ed, and Rome at my feet,'* 
she said,-^ 

•* Piaoe4 Roale imny litd, and Claiidnis at my feet." 
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THEATRE ROTAL, iDOVENT-GARDEN. 

This Bveninfir, the Comed'y of 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Portia, Mils FANNY KEMBLE, 
Neriasa, MrsKEELEY, Jessica, MissFORDB. 

The Duke of Venice, Mr EVANS, Antonio, MrWAROE, 

Shvlock, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Bassanio, Mr ABBOTT, Lorenzo, MrDURUSET, 

GraUano, Mr FARLEY, SaUnio, Mr HORRBBQW, 

Gobbo, MrBLANCHARD, 
Solarino, Mr BAKER, Tubal, Mr ATKINS, 

Uuncelot, Mr MEADOWS, Balthasar, Mr HENRY* 

Previous to the Comedy, H. R. Bishop's Overture to " Faaio." 
After which, (6tfa time) a New Melo-Drama^ called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR ; 

OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
* Bessy Bowline, /Torn Bowline's^ Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, \ Daagbtera, j Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kilty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrotber, Griffiths, Payne, Reed,&c. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Horupipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shaik. Mr FARLEY, 

Sam Tipple, MrBLANCHARD, 

Jerrv Crape, Mr KEELEY, Jnnk, Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuttle. Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 

Rullock, Mr FULLER. Block. Mr MILLER. 

XbocDback. Mr TURNOUR, 

Humphrey, Mr ADDISON, . . 

Preventive Service Men. Messrs. Austin, Collett, J. Cooper, Grant, ^c. 

Lieutenant. Mr IRWIN, 

Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, Cau JieR CrBcytpa^jgc^ 

Seamen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May,'Norrit, Sbego^, &c. . 

On Tharsday, The Point of Honour; the Bloe Anchor ; and Robert tbe^ 
Devil. 
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hnd utterly focgo^eD the circumstance of having gone in a carriage, 
or having one at aiL-^JUaefdih on Sleep. 

Captaiks in Pattbns. — It was here (at Ahbeville) that I saw, 
for the first time, men walking uj^n pattens, and for this sensible 
practice we afterwards discovered valid reasons. They walk upon 
pattens in the north of France, for the same cause that they stride 
U|>on atUts in the south ; because they would otherwise sink in the 
naire. . On soliaequent* oeeaftions, I was fain, when qtiartered in 
&.lM3t(Kgy btflDlel, ta f^ out to dine^ mounted on a pair of these con- 
veniences, and propped by a atoot lonff staff. So deep is the soil, 
so bottomless tne abvsa of clay or moo, in these parts, that there is 
aetoty current of a farmer, who, going to a christening or some 
other jollification, took up his ^e behind the saddle. In the 
course of the journey, Bucephalus dipped his hind legs too low in 
the earth'a emst ;• but, recovering himself, after a desperate pltmge, 
the master arsived safe at his friend's door. Welcomes were given ; 
but these were hardly pronounced, when inquiry was made concern- 
ing Madame*s absence. ** My wife ! what is not she here? I saw 
her mount the horse, but when, where, or how she contrived to get 
down again, I cannot tell." The poor woman arrived hi two or 
three ho«ra, begrimed to the eyes. — EngHeh Army in fVance, 

Interrupted Consciousness. — ^When we sleep without dream* 
ing, or fall into a fainting fit, or rave in a fever, and often too in 
our ordinary dreams, we lose all sense of our identity, and yet 
never conceive that our identity has suffered any interruption or 
change: the moment we awake, or recover, we are conscious that 
MTe are the same individual beings we were before. — The following 
case, which M. Crousaz gave in to the Academy of Sciences, is the 
most extraordinary instance of interrupted consciousness I liave 
ever heard of. A nobleihan of Lausanne, as he was giving orders 
to a servant, suddenly lost his speech, and all his senses. Different 
remedies were tried without effect for six months ; during all which 
time he appeared to be in a deep sleep, or deliquium, with various 
symptoms, tft different periods, which are particularly specified in 
the narration. At last, after some chirurgical operations, at the 
end of six months, his speech and senses were suddenly restored. 
When he recovered, the servant to whom he had been, giving 
orders, when he was first seized with the distemper, happening to 
be in the room, he asked whether he had executesd his commissions ; 
not being sensible, it seems, that any interval of time, except per- 
haps a very short one, had elapsed during his illness. He lived ten 
jt^rs after, and died of another disease. — Beaitie's Euay on lYuth, 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evenioir, a New Borletta, (in Two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

OR, A BRIDfiGROOvi FROM THE SEA. 

Act I. — WiNTBR. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs WTZ WILLI AM, 

Dame Beroard, Mrs DALY. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINQS, Capt. Grampas, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harrv. Mr WINNING, 

Mannaiiiike Masro^, Mr J. REEVE. 

Jemmy Starline. MrBUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Tbomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN- 

A lapse oT Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act !!• — Summer. 

Alice. Mrs YATES, BeUa, Mrs FITZWILUAM. 

Liicy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Suriing, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Blackadder, Mr G ALLOT, Grampus, Mr O. SMTTH, 

Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After which a New Comic Builetta, called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCfi. 

Let ilia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

M r Egostus Altoloque, Mr S. SM H H, 

Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr G A LLOT, 

Mynheer Von Bleoteuspielen. Mr CHAPMAN, . 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Mr Frederick Similtis, Mr YATES, who will assume the foHowing CharaC'> 

ters: — Mynheer Voo Bleutenspielen, a German Composer ; Janrie Wbedero. 

Conduc'or of the Steam Diligence ; Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman ; 

Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 

To conclude with the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR. THE WHEEL Of DEATH. 

Ozinda, Mra FITZ WILLI AM, Nubida« Mia DALY. 

lanthe. Miss M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr YATES, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedolioe, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac CuUougfa 0*Boraagher, Mr DOWN£, 

Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuoo, (his Son) Mr AUCKSTONK* 

The Black Vulture, Mr O.SMITH. _^ 
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THE NEW SAINT MICHAEL. 

'On looking over a file of Portuguese papers, we find in the 
Of9rt9 Courier (Correh do Porto) of the 28th ult., an eulogy on 
toe character and exploits of Don Miguel, which leaves every other 
attanpt at Royal flattery within our recollection far behind ; and if 
dncerely believed by his subjects, must render his throne secure 
i^Dst any convulsion but that of an earthquake. The blasphe- 
mous sycophant tells his fellow slaves that Don Mi|piel I. is ** one 
«f the heroes of the throne and of religion whom Divine Providence 
has created for the happiness of mankind,— that he is the likeness 
of Heaven, that he is formed according to God's own heart, and 
intrusted with the Portuguese sceptre bp his incomprehensible wis- 
dom." In the whole df this disgusting paragraph the writer 
Dover foqgeia the seal of Miguel in support of the Church. We 
tre told that '* His Majesty's name shall pan firom generation to 
nneration, to the most remote poaterity, as a monarch who is a 
dafanlMr of the ehureh, of her doctrine, of her dogmas, and of her 
Utb." " Hence," it is added, *' the house of the Lord could not 
boost a more aealous Maccabeus, nor the sword of Justice a more 
perfect Solomon.^ 

' After auch a sample of idoUtrous fudge, our readers might per- 
Inps have been satisfied to remain ignorant of the striking points of 
memblanoe between the little tyrant of Portugal and the Arch* 
Miehtd. But the Oporto Courier is too impressive on this topic 
to be entirely disregarded. It is well-known that Miguel is the 
•me name in Portuguese as the English Michael ; and that Don 
Miguel is tlius a namesake of the Avehaogel, called by Milton, 

** Michael* of celei tul armies prince.'* 

Bat bow does he resemble that first of seraphs ? The following 
ii tbeparalld: — *'The Archangel Michael destroyed in Heaven 
tberobeUion of tibose proud spirits who disputed the sovereign^ 
of Qod, and Don Miguel destroys on earth tlie impious spirits who 
diBpQte the existence of die same divinity. The Archangel Michael 
iM the messenger of God — his invhicible Genertd^— and the tlhp- 

Craf harmony and peace in the celestial court. Our Lord 
Maguel I. is the ambassador of the Almighty, his august com- 
monder^ and the pillar of public felicity in his own court. The 
Aicfassgel Michael is a sublime spirit; our Lord Don Miguel 
adons, in spirit and in truth, the infinitely perfect spirit. The 
bissphemies of his impious and rebellious enemies no more disturb 
the serenity of His Majesty Don Miguel, than the blasphemies of 
Loafer diatarb the etdma! days of the glory of the Archangel." 
** The force of folly can no farther go." 

* It may almost appear an insult to the common sense of an 
English reader to expect his attention to any more of such trash, 
bot as we have alluded to the subject, in testimony of the extreme 
ignorance of the Porkugoes rabble to whom the appeal is made, 
ve may as well finish udth the flourish of trumpets with which it 
conduaes. The day celebrated was St Michaers day (the name- 
day of Don Miguel), which is thus apostrophized : — " O great and 
glorious day for the church ! O great and glorious day for the 
kingdom ! \Ve hail thee and render thee due homage, because thou 
remindest us of a mpttenous name, — a name which' strikes terror 
into hell, and is the joy of the just.-^a name which we can never 
pronounce without dfelight, as that of our Sovereign,— « name 
which cannot be repeated without recalling the valiant Archangel 
whom our Sovereign imitates.*' — Timet. 

The Fortngcrese rabble are certainly a most ignorant set. . The 
priests make them so, and keep them so ; and it is to keep them 
in the same blessed state of incapacity for self-government, that 
they exalt this miserable prince as they do, — a man who in all 
puts of his nature, and outward appearance to boot (if honest eyes 
have not been prejudiced agauist him) might represent tlie lowest 
of the rabble he governs. 

Bet there is a high rabble as well as a low, who are interested in 
waintainhig the ascendancy of this shabby angel, and who (in 
Bore countries than one) as much hate to see a free article in the 
7Wr, as tb^ most bigoted of the Portuguese. Cowley, who knew 
then in> his day, and whom they ill treated because they were 
aware of Ms knowledge, made an excellent improvement upon the 
^ioHoradei; 

' Odi profSmum vulgus, et arceb.' 

''iBeoee, ye profane," says the English poet — 
' Henoe, ye profane, I hate ye all, 
^th/Ai^^TS^orvn/l^andthesmidL' «i 



These are the men who are for makmg angels of kings in all oo«o« 
tries, particularly if thelunga do not desanreit; lor an honest, good- 
hearted prince (like the one, for instance, we have on the throne) 
aflfocts them, as natore did the bod piiotar ?*-»l» ** puts them out.'* 
They regard wit in a kng with t^ same jeakmsy. If James the 
First had been really the British Solomon, they would have had 
nothing to say for him. His pretensions would have been too able 
to dispense with his throne. But inasmuch aa be waa a ahambliny 
sot, full of high notions of privilege, and reigned u|K)n the st r e n gth 
of something distinct from personal merit, they love him. The 
worse he is, the more i iden- 

tially upheld, the more e mcy. 

Frederick the Chreat wa: )ok8. 

It was the recognition o 1 for-' 

tune ; and accordingly t they 

shook tUeir heads at hie ;o do 

a mischief to thrones. the 

instincts of the meanest bt of 

the noblest. Louis XIV was a fine prince, so stitely, so dull, so 
splendid ; so full of pleasing peccadillos, (aa long as he was young 
enough) for the example of his nobles ; and then so penitent in his 
old age, (when he could sin no longer,) for the edification of the 
common people. Henry lY they never took kindly to i ho was 
too popular ; he had a foolish saying that " ht hoped a time would 
comewhem every Frenchman would have a fowl in his saucepan.'* 
Louis XVIII was good, inasmuoh as he kept a good kitchen,' and 
was not very sincere ; but he was too fond of books and bon-mots, 
which is an editorial symptom t there waa reason to believe that ha. 
did, or could write, articles in the Moniteur ; which was leveUmg 
himself to the standard of intellect. Charles X iiMi4o a much 
greater and mors natural king ; he waa every indi a siikipleton i but 
he was energetic withal, would have done anytiteg to fe-^ttabliflii 
the old monarchy and noblesse, and did, undeniably, ma«acre a' 
few thousand Frenchmen towards that gdod objiset Therefore 
you must all behave widi the most scnipnlous d^cacy towarda 
him, not only for your own honour and dignity (what would that 
signify, if it was you that were in misfortsne I) but becanse his grey 
hairs had not the good fortune of recovering a bk>odrstained crown. 
Had Napoleon been in hk aitnatioo, he wtnki have been reeom* 
mended to make " better friends wHh his jailer;'' but birth, and 
want of merit united, make old age venerable. [We are glad by 
the way, that the Scots behave civilly (and no more) to this victim 
of a weak minJd and a despotic education, and sorry that anybody 
should have thought them capable of behaving otherwiee.] 

Michael of Portugal however is the roan. The man \ He ia 
the angel upon earth, the climax of princes, the point at whkh 
crowns earthly touch upon crowns celestial; and all for what rea- 
son ? Precisely because he has no merit whatsoever, and is there^ 
fore what the priests chooee to make of him. YTha^is it the sti^y 
poet says ? 

* No matter of what stuff their godhead be, 

Stone^ Stock, or other homely pedigree : 

In his defence his servants are as bold. 

As if he had been bom of beaten gold.' 
Aye, and a great deal bolder : for one may reftfonabiy atnd v^ iot 
something valuable, whereas the worth of total worthlesnesa is a 
thing of our own making, and the more we make people swallow 
the demerits of another, the larger will be their craw for our 
own. 

When this Portuguese arch-angel was m England, two fnendaot 
ours saw him, both of whom were able and willing to form a kind a» 
well aa just opinion of anybody. One said, that on landmg he 
skulkiBd along, as far off from the spectators as he could, and 
'^ looked like a thief;" the other, that he was " the most wricked 
cub" he ever beheld. 

' No matter of what stuff, &c. 

,(kA, thitf, or othw homely pe^Bgree.' 
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THE TATLER. 



Rootle aattoiM, vrbd iiad a grtftt ramy priest*, and no preBtea, 
liave woralupped monkiea i othera an onion ; others the devil : in 
Portugal the J worstpp JDon MigueL He is the hero of monarchj 
and religion ; he is '* the likeness of Heaven'' (a flattering resem- 
blance, no doubt) : be is , " formed after God's own lieart ;" he is 
" intrusted with the Portuguese sceptre by God's Incomprehensible 
wisdom;" he is Maccabeus, and Solomon, and Jeffery Dunstan 
{Saint Dunstan we should say, who took the devil by the 
nose); he ''destroys impious spirits," (he swallows a great quan- 
tity^ of the best spirits, if report says true},; he is ''the 
messeoger of God," the "ambassador of the Aknighty," the 
^rthly archangel,, jis updisturbed by impiety and rebellion as his 
namesake in heaven (except that he makes the most fiuious 
atitics) ; in short, as Axiosto said of another namesake of his, a 
sorry fdlow in the Comparison, one Michael Angdo, he is 
'Miehel, pih dhe mdrtd, anf^el dtvino,' 
Mschaalv tbe mope thata man* angel diviDe. 

We must pavae hdw, oppitssaed by a sense of the snerits of this 
divine usurper; sot, and awsain. Perhaps we may find a collect 
for him among our -fapeia. St Michad the incarnate ought to 
lunra a collect. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING op JENTJSKTAINING JSXTRACTS FKOM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



Narrative of Bkcwery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regions, ^. and an Account of the Whale-Fishery. By Professor 
Xieslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh Murray, Esq. F. R. S. E., 
(Vol. I. of Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) 

this work, and have at present 

at the whale-fishmg (a subject 

loment by the late distressing 

e no doubt, from the names of 

lage in question , that it is well 

;an allow ourselves to say this, 

because we happen to be well acquainted with some of the original 

works, from which this First Volume of the Edinburgh Gabtnet 

library has been eolleoted. It has some cuts done with more than 

usual care, and is one of the most handsomely printed of ell the 

Libraries. Adventures in frozen seas, with ice-bergs, and whales^ and 

bears^ are fine reading for the approaching cold evenings, when we 

cian afford to shiver in imagination over a good fire, and fear no 

worse scraping at the door than a cat's. 

CHAP. IX. — THE NORTHERN WHALE FISHERY. 
' The crew of. Mr Scoresby, the elder, in 1807, had struck a 
whale, which, soon reappeared^ but ifi a state of such violent 
ajgitation that no one durst approach it. The captain courageously 
mid^ook to cncountir it hi a boat byhimsfelf; and succeeded in 
•Mdftg raecofeid hi^pMri ; but anelber boat having" advanced too 
<)loie,. the animal brandished its tail with so much furv, that the 
harpooner^ who was directly under, judged it most prudent to leap 
into the sea. The tail then struck ttie very place that he had left, 
and cut the boat entirelv asunder, with the exception of two 
planks, wliich were saved oy having a coil of ropes laid over them ; 
so that, had he remained, he must have been dashed to pieces. 
Happily all the others escapied injury. The issues however were 
BOtalwsoiBeo fortunate, llie Aimwell of Whitby, ia 1810, lost 
tnree men out of seven, and, in 1812, the Henrietta, of the same 
port, lost foui: out of sik, by the boats being upset and the crews 
thrown' into the ^ea. 

* lii 4809, one of the men belonging to the Resdlutien of Wliitby, 
struck a sucking whale; after which the mother, being seen 
rapidly wheeling round the spot, was eagerly watchevT. Mr 
Scoresby, being on this occasion in the capacity of hai|K)oner, in 
another boat, was selecting a situation for the probable reap- 
pearance of the parent fish, when suddenly an invisible blow stove 
in fifteen feet of the bottom of his barge, which filled with water 
andioBtantly sunk. The crew wen saved. 
. ' Eotauflemeot in the Une, while the retreating whale is drawing 
off with rapidity, is ofien productive of great disaster. A sailor 
belonging to the John of Greenock, in 1818, having happened to 
step into the centre of a coil of running rope, had a foot entirely 
carried off, and was obliged to have the lower part of the legampu- 
taled. A/ harpooner, belonging to the Henrietta of Whitby, had 
intautiiMiBly cast some. part of the line under his feet; when a 
•udden dart of the fish made it twist round his body* He had just 
t'^iie to cry out, — " Clear away the line ! Oh, dear T* when be 
\fas cut almost asunder, dragged overboard, and never more seen* 
^' A whale sometimes causes danger by proving to be alive after 
having exhibited every symptom of death. Mr Scoresby mentions 
the instance of one whkh appeared so decidedly dead,^ thltt he hua*. 
self had leaped on the taU^ aad was busy piitthig on a rype through 



it, when he suddenly felt the laninul ranking ^m beneath him. 
He made a spring towards a boat< that was some ^ds distant, and, 
grasping the gunwale, was assisted on boara. The fish then 
moved forward, reared his tail aloft, ^nd shook it with aush pro* 
digious violence, that it resounded to tfas disunce of aeveraft miles. 
After two or three minutes of this vk>lent exertioiv'he roUsd oo hia 
side and expired. 

' Even after life is extinct, all danger is not off. In*tbe opeMitknr 
of flensing, the harpooners sometimes faU into the whale's mouth, 
with the imminent danger of being drowned. In the csae of a 
heavy swell they are drenched, and sometimes anshed wer bv the 
surge. Occasionally they have their ropes brokeo, aoa are 
wounded by each other's knives. Mr Scoresby mentions a har- 
pooner who, after the flensing was completed, happened to ha^ra 
his foot attached by a hook to the kreng or carcass, when the 
latter was inadverteidly cut away. The man caught bold i>f the 
gunwale of the boat ; but the whole immense mass was now^ens- 
pended by his body, occasioning tlie most exeruciaCinff torture, and 
even exposing him to the danger of being torn asondcr, wheo^ hie 
companions contrived to hook the kreng witl^a grapnri; and brin^ 
it back to the surface. 

' The whtde, in attempting to escape, sometimes exerts pro-*> 
digious strength, and inflicts upon its pursuers not only danger, 
but the loss of their property, in 1812, a boat's cpsw Moogihg 
to the Resolution o£ Whitby, stnick a whale on the ioarigiB of a 
floe. Supported by a second boat, they lek much at their ease^ 
there being scarcely an instance in winch the assistanoe' of a third 
was requirod in such oiccumstanceB. Soon, however,' a signal Waa 
made for more line, and as Mr Scoresby was pualiing whh liia^ 
utmost speed, fburoars were raised in sigiial of the utmost Astvesa. 
The boat was now seen .with its bow oo a level wiftkth^ water,- 
while the harpooner, from therfriction of tbeiine, was en^^sUped 
in smoke. At length, when tli6 rrtief wass^mthis i Imndfed* 
yards, the crew were seen to throw tlieir jackets upon this m^ifarees 
ice, and then leap into the sea ; after which the boat maarwit^ the 
ahr, and, making a mijestio curve, disappeared beneath 4he watoi^ 
with all the Itine attached to it. The crew were aavadL- A vigoroiw 
puramc was immediately commeneed ; and the whale, «bekig tratair 
through narrow and intricate cbaBnals,'waedisoov«Bred consideHyUy 
to the eastward, when three harpoons were darted at kam. The 
line of two other boats waa then run out, wliailt by an acctdaiHal 
enlargement, it brolee, and enabled tlie whale to carry off niid( 
about four miles of rope, which, with the boat, were valued at 
150/. The daring fishers again gave chase ; the whale was seen, 
but missed. A third time it appeared, and was reached ; two siora '' 
^K^ipoons were struck, and the animal being plied withlanoea, be* 
came entirely exhausted, and yielded to its fate. It had bf that 
'lime drawn out 10,440 yards, or about six miles of line. UnluokM|r, 
through the disengagement of a harpoon, a boat and Shiilaeii. 
lines, neariy two miles in length, were detached and never aeoo* 
vered. 

* Whale-fishers sometimes meet with agreeable surprises. The 
crow of the ship Nautilus had captured a fish, which- beih^diseBb' 
tangled and drawn to the ship, some of them were employisdr'ti>> 
haid in tlie line. Suddenly they felt it pulled away as if liy -aaicher 
whale, and having made signals for mora litie, were aoon'SOiiafiadi 
by the continued movements, that this was the cain. At let^gtlra 
large one rose up4:lose to them, and was quickly killed, it then 
proved, that the animal, while moving thlrough the waters, bad 
received the rope into its open mouth, and, struck by thauaaaaal 
sensation, held it fast between its jaws, and tlius became the prey of 
its enemy. — llie Prince of Brazils of Hull had struck & smallf^sb, 
which sunk apparently dead. The erew applied all their stosogth 
to heave it up ; but sudden and violent jerks on the luie convineed 
them that it was still alive. They persevered, and at leagtli bvought 
up two fishes in succession, one of which had many tunas «£ da* 
rope wound round its body. Having been entangled under water, it 
liad, in its attempt to escape, been more and mure implicated, till» 
in the end, it shared the fate of its companion.' 



The PhUosophy ef Sleep. By Robert Macmsh, author of 'f The Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness y** and Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Glasgow. Smiill Svo. Glasgow, M'Phunn. 

[FurtlitT Notice.] 
On the important subject of Trance, there are several cases, the 
two most interesting of which we select. We here see, that a per- 
son may continue for five days in such a state as to be taken for 
dead.' With regard to symptoms of putrefaetion, which in their 
first apparent stages are said not to be so infallible as our audiorUi 
common with other medical wrijtero regards, them, we agai^ %ffi&t\A 
the first letter tbat appeared in the Tatlerou the sul]je^of Pre- 
mature Burial, or to the "Medical Jurisprudence of Paris and 
Fonblanque.''* The safest way is to keep the body as long above 
ground as possible, — say a week. 

The species of suspended animation, called Trance, or Catalepsy, 
''is one of the most singular aflections," says MrMaenish, ** to which 
the body is subject. During its continuance, tlie whole fn^me, i^£pl(l« ■ 
rigid, and inflexiblei the countenance without colour, the eye fixed 
and motionless, while breathingand the pulsation ^ the lieart, Me^ 
X9 di\ appearaoeS; at an cnd« The meota) powersj'' alsojr are geae^ 
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raXty soMptmdt^ end piclicBpato iirtbe*^^^rfal torpor "wbieii per- 
vacufl tbe frame. In thai exfcraocdinaiy conditiofi, the person may 
remain for wreral da^ hsriof ^ or nearly «I1, the character of 
dcaHh impreaand upon fakik fiueb was the case with the celebrated 
Lady RmmU, wb» onl^ egcaped premature intemiewt hy the 
affisotioi&ate prudence of ber omriMmdi ttad Tarione other well- 
authenticated instances of similar preservation from burying aliye, 
have been recovied.* 

'Tbe natntwof tld^peotdiar apeeteeof sotpended animation 
aeems t« be tiita% uakDMni; for thelre is eneh an apparent extinc- 
tiom of eisi^.iuultf' easaotial to lifo, that it is inooBceivable 
boar teiateBoo eliould iga an during the continuanoa of the fit. 
Tlierec«i be noc doubt, howilfer, tbat tbe suaponsion of the besut 
ami lungs ie asos^ apparent tbaa real. It is tfiite certain that the 
fanclkm of- tbeae organa must continue, so as to sustain life, 
aldicaigh in ao feeble a manner as not to come nnder the cpgni- 
aanoe of our s^isea. Tbe respiration, in particular is exceedingly 
digbt, for a nurror, held to the mouth of tbe individual receives 
BO turaisb wb^erer from his breath. One fact seems certain, 
tbat tbe funotiona of tbe nervous system are wholly suq;>ended, 
with tbe exception of such a faint portion of energy, as to keep up 
tbe circulatory and respiratorv phenomena: consciousness m a 
great aajoritvof cases is alxdisned s and there is nothing wanting 
to indicate tbe unquestionable (Mreeence of death, but that de- 
ouiapoaition of the body which invariably follows this state, and 
a^tidi never attends tbe presence of vitality. 

' The remote oaiMes of trance are bidden in much obscurity ; 
tmdi generaMy,. we are unable to trace tbe aflbction to any eateraal 
fse^ it has been knowa' to fdfkfw a fit of terror, and 
it ensues Jafter bysterica, epilepsy, or other spasmodic 
Nervous and hypovbondriac patients are tbe moat subject 
toataiattaskstbut aomeitoes it occurs ^ihen there is na disposition 
df ibe kind, and when the person is in a state of tbe most seeming 
gaodheaiHi. 

^' A 7«uBg.ladyv an attendant on the Princess — — •, after having 
baaiiioonfioed to bar bed £nr a- great length of time, with a riolent 
neavvor disorder, waa at last, to all appearance, deprived of life. 
Har llpf ware quite pale, ber hce resembled tbe countenance of a 
dead person^ and tlie body giaw cold. 

* She was removed from the room in iriiich she died, was laid in 
a coffin, and the day of tba funeral fixed on. The day arrived, and 
according to tbo oustom of the country, funeral songs and hymns 
wva aui^ befSore tbe door. Just as tbe people were about to nail 
on the lid of the coffin, a kind of perspiration was observed to 
appear oo the sorfiaoe of ber body. It grew greater every moment, 
and ait last a kind of convulsive motion was observed in the hands 
and feet of the corpse. • A few minutes after, during which fresh 
aigna of. returning bfe appeared, she at once opened her eyes, and 
uttered' a most pitiable shnek. Physicians were ouickly procured, 
and in tbe course of a few da^ slie was considerably restored, 
aod ie probably ali^ at this day. 

'The description which she gave of ber situation is extremely 
reaaaifliable, and forms a carious and authentic addition to psy- 



* * Sheaaid stseOBicd to her, as if in a dream, that she was really 
dftad-; jet ahe was perfectlv oonseioue of all that happened around 
her in this dreadful stfite. She distinctly beard ber friends speakiiTg, 
aonl laibeniang her deaths at the side of her coffin. She felt tliem pcdl 
4& iho daad^dotbes, and lay ber in them. This feeling produced a 
maittal anxiety wbiob is indescribable.. She tried to cry, but her 
ODui was without power, and could not act on her body. She bad 
th» contxadktory feelii^, as if she were in her body, and yet not 
in it^ataae and tlie same time. It was equally, impossible for her 
to atreteb out her arm, or to open her eyes, or to cry, although she 
ooniianielly endeavoured to do so. The internal anguish of her 
■Mtod^waa, however, at its utmost height when the funeral bjrmns 
began; to baaung,^nid wl»ea the lid of the coffin was about to be 
natted on, Tbe tbouglit that she waa to be buried alive, was the 
one that gave activity to her soul, and caused it to operate on her 
corporeal frame.'* 

♦ * Psychological Magazine,' vol."v. part iii. p, 15. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY Tii£ OaiOIMAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



C!ovENT Garden 
Wk had the ^plaaabia laat nif^t, ofaeeing the Mi^rchantefVmce, 
Wfaitt a tiansition, 4irom one of Sheridan's pUys, with little but 
sarcasm in it, and tbe d^gbt of fault-finding and mortification, 
to Otae df Sbakspeare's, — sure to be full of sweetness, however 
bitter may be its subject! This is one of tbe points, upon which 
Shakspeare is incomparable. Nobody approaches him in it. 
Betaqtf is aa much bis attribute as force. The sweetness of bis 
naMi'<iiaf>BMaa'iriMiister it can, and fonaa the aMst untoward 
tSotigti|8 2i sfiow that they can smile. In tbe piece before us 
wo-havf^a Jev> iriio is fbll of revenge, and will be content with i 
notfiiiglmt' a^'ponadof flesh from bia enamy't bodf { yet it it 



oat of tbe very madness of tbe love of sympatby/that thia rovange 
is bred, and tb&t he has no sympathy; because it has been dbniisd' 
him. Tbe Jew loves his daughter ; you may see ft In the thick 
of bis denunciations of ber ; and be was so fond of his ^e, tbat 
his greatest pang at losing a precious ring is because Leak gave tX 
liiin. Uis daogbtar exchanged it for a monkey 3 he would not. \wf% 
parted with it " tot a wilderness of Hnonkies." Tbe test of tihe cha- 
racters, bating for Christian prejudiee8> aa we a)low for Jewish in 
Skjfkck, are aU made^p of tove, pleasantnass» and frieodibip. YImi 
cannot open a first scene in Shakspeare, but some fragrance of b^uty 
and good«nature is sure to breathe upon you. In tbe first scene for 
instance of this play, you have jaot read many lines ]^efbre you meet 
with the following passage,^n iriuch rocka and ahipwipcks are made 
to produce beauty. Salarh says> tbat if be were a merchant be should 
be always thinking how bis ships waie faring at sea : be could not 
go to church) but the v<ery edifice wiMdd remind Irfni' 
** Of dangerous rocks 
Which touching but mj/ gentle veaeN ade, 
Would scatter all ber tpiees on tbe stream, — 
Enrobe the roaring waters mth my mikf." 
And then what cicquisite binguage^ fit for exqpisite thoughts^ 
"Let me play the fool," aa^j^'Gratiaw, a litUe further on, — 
" With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles comf | 
And let my liver rather beat with wine. 
Than my heart ooolwiih nprtifying gromv 
Why should a man, whose heart is warm within. 
Sit like Ills grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
• Sleep when be wakes i and creep into tile jaundice 
By being peevish?" 
The women in this play (another point upon wbic^ nobody 
comes near him) are, like all Shaksveare's women, as charming 
as nature can make them, though with a diffisrence* What a fine 
generous test does Portia get up for ber lover, in tbe scene of the 
caskets ! Hqubt delightful is tbe return home of her and her 
Dudd, with the light wbioh they see in the windows at a distance I 
and what a pretty perplexity they make with the 'rings,— 4iow pro- 
phetic of the sprightliness of their honey-moon ! 

We like Miss KemBle better in Portia than in any character in 
which we have seen her yet. ,The reason is, not that there is more 
genius in the performance, but thftt the part does not put her so 
much 1^)00 ber dedamatipn^ that it allowsu her to smile and be an 
ordinary woman, and that she seamed hvgfj in the opportunity of 
shewing that she could be one. Her best passages were decidedly 
those in which she was arcli. and affectionate. The speech on 
Mercy waa not gaagm batter than -we have beardit'by twenty olbara^ 
and all the serious part was open to the usual charge of declamation 
and monotony, though rendered less violently objectionable by the 
nature of the play. The applauses ware tM>t nmdi, and the housea 
begin to be very thin ; the third tier of boxes was tiearly empty 
tlirough tbe whole of tbe performance. 

Why does not Mr Charlbs ICemblb act Fktconbriige, or IHm 
Sebastian, that we may praise him, iMtetud: of Shylock, in which be 
looks more like a sturdy Friar Thick, than a carking Jew? He 
seemedas if be ought to have laid aboitt hinft with his stitk at once, 
instead of waiting for the tedious forms of law. His revenge is too 
loud and ranting ; he makes the climax of tbe feeling cooMst in 
putting noise upon noise ; though in one instance he uttered the 
word " revenge" in a very terrible and cordial manner, as if he . 
loved it. The part altogether is one of his least enecesaful efiforta. 
It appears to us, that they put Mf Blan CHAsti at this theatre in 
parts too bumble for his talents. He made a very good blind old 
non-entity in this piece, as the father of LamcektGobbo 1 but ha 
has insight into better things than these, or the characters they 
put him into in melo-dramatic afterpieces. Mr M^ADOwa in"- 
Ixmncelot is too quick, as if he was halHraadiDg bi« port in charac- 
ter, ra^er than acting it. We have nothing to say of the other 
diameters, except tbat Mrs Keblbt ia clever, as usual, in the part 
of NeriSM ; that Miss Forde made a sufficing little Jeweu ; and 
that it does one good to see Mr Farley as active and sprightly 
as he used to be many years ago, in the character of 6ratiam. 
Hia voioe ia music to us, from M asaociations ; though he still 
speaks^ wa observe, as if ho bad a iviuffinin it. flT 
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CHAT A ND MISCE LLANIES. 

A Staunch Republican. — Never did mortal hold the noblesse 
in each utter detestation as did the directeur Siev^. "WbeneTer I 
meet a stranger (said he) I ask him this qaestion-^Are you mj 
equal? Should he reply in the negative— then you are a wolf, I 
rqoin, and as a wolf 1 will treat you.*' — ^In the year 1796, a certain 
abb6 Poule, a fanatic, having contrived to gain admission into 
Siey^ house, discharged a pistol at the latter's head, but missed 
his aim : upon which the Republican, nowise flurried at his narrow 
tnd ahnost miraculous escape, coolly tundng to his house-keeper, 
•aid aloud, *' Should the aob^ Poule call here again, you will luive 
the goodness to say, I am not at home.''— T. F. 

Fanciful Italian Pleas antbt. — ^There is in Rome a church 
in the neighbourhood of which the wind is almost continually 
Mowing, partly in consequence of the height of the Capitoline-hill 
on which it stands, uid partly owing to the position of the sur- 
rounding streets, it is a magnificent building cdtWed the church 
del Gesu, and is the central house of the Jesuits. ''One day," 
say the people, '*the Devil was taking a walk through Rome, accom- 
puiied bv the wind : having arrived facing the Chiesa del Gesu, 
the Devil sud to the wind, 'I have some little business to transact 
inside there : wait here till I come out.' But the Devil never after- 
wwds came out of the church, and the wind is still wuting for 
hun outside the door."— Z>t><4Knfvt^8itf Steele. 

The Hbai> op tbb Table.— ^The Macdonalds who, at one 
period, held tho Lordship of the Isles, as independent princes, 
were, like most pett^ sovereigns, very selif-important ; nor aid their 
consequence cease with their sovereignty. Long after the sovereigns 
of Scotland had dispossessed them of their authority, tlie representa- 
tive of him who had last enioyed it, being in Ireland, was invited 
to an entertainment given by the Lord-Lieutenant. He happened 
to come in late, and took his seat at the foot of the table, near the 
door. The Lord-Lieutenant asked him to sit beside him. Macdo- 
nold, who did not understand English, asked what the carle said. 
*' He bids you move towards the head of the table," replied some 
one who sat near him. " Tell the carle," rephed the Scotch Lord, 
^ that wherever Macdonald sits, — that tf is the liead of the table." 
^Gazetteer tf Sc9tknd,* 

THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Tbb £f enin^, a New BurletU, (io Two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

OR^ A BJllDEGROO.vr FROM THE SEA. 

Act I —Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZWrLLIAM, 

.Dame Beroasd, Aln DALY. 

MHes Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capu Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harry. Mr WINNING, 

Mannaduke Maeogr, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starliiv, MrBUCRSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phiops, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas. Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieot. of Pressgrang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occar between each Act. 

Act n. StTMMER. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, BeUa, Mrs PTTZWILLTAM, 

Lucy, MittSTALLARD, MraStariing, Mim BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bertram, . Mr YATES, 

Blackadder, Mr G ALLOT, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke, M? J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Staryug, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMING4. 

After which a New Comic Builetta, called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 
Leiitta MooDtbiDe, MnsDALY. 
Mr Effostus Altoloque, Mr S. SMITH, 
Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr G ALLOT, 

Myaheer Voo Bleuteuspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Moofieor Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER. 
Mr Frederick Similoa, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters: — Mjnheer Voo Bleuteospitlen, a German Composer; Jarvie Wbeelero, 
Conducor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egoalua AUoloque, a Teacher of Elocatioo. 

,^,^^ To conclude wlih tite Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Ozinda, Mrs FITZWILLUM, Nnbida, Mrt DALY, 

lanthe. Miss M. GLOVER. 

OctoUr, Mr YATES, 

KtUnikbao, Mr 8. SMITH, Zedoltne, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mao Calloogh 0'BeniHi«bcr, Mr DOWNE, 

Utbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chano, (bis Son) Mr BUCi^SrONE, 

The Black Vulturp, Mr O.SMITH. 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohoog, Mr EDWIN, 

Cbingchia, Ximioc, Bosphor, KoUs, Acbtr, Uraddio, and Ophan, (Seves 

charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 

Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaont. 

Ham, Coglar, Hoowtt, Sailwyvg, Aierot, &c. (Gnomes employed in the 

Gold Mill,) MeMra8mitb,K«lly, GaHot, Kerr,Joiiet|^. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



BY COMMAND 




OP THEIR 



MAJESTIES. 

ThU Etening, (52Dd tine) the Drama, (in Two Aett) called 

THE BRIGAND. 

OtUf ia, (Prince Biaaobi** Nieoe) Miss FAUCIT. 

Maria Grasie, (the Brigand's Wife) Mrs W. BARR YMORE. 

Prince Biancbi, (Governor of Rome) Mr FARREN, 

Albert, \ Sindeots of the French Academy 5 Mr H. WALLACK 

Theodore,/ of Painting, ; MrJ.VINING, 

Count CaralTa, Mr C. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGHES. 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER^ 

Alessandro Macaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 

Rubaldo (hit Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 

Carlotii. Mr YARNOLD. MaltM, Mr HOWELL, 

Previous to the Brigand, " God save the King/' by tbe whole of the 

Company. 

After the Brigand, the Band will perform Rossini's Overture to '* Guillamne 

leli. 

After which, a Musical Piece (ia Two Acts) called 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

Irza, Miss FAUCIT. Fatima, (first time) Mr» WAYLETT. 

Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 

Araan, Mr BLAND, Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, 

Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, 

Bowbell, MrUSTON, 

High Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 

To tonclude with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

Elfira, (Bride of Alphonso) ' (6r«t time) Miss PEARSON » 

Feoella, (Masaniello's Slitter) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 

Inis, MinsCHIKINI, 

Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapleson, East, JordoD, Webster, &«. 

FUbermen's Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NCWCOMBB, Mrn BEDFORD, 

Masaniello, (a Ncapolifnn Fisherman) MrSINCLAfR, 

Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pletio, Mr BEDFORD, 

Ruffin s Mr BLAND, Lorenso, Mr HOWARD, 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, SelvH, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 

CoioroisHiooer^ Mr FENTON, 

Neapolitan Fishemieo. Lasaroni, Auihoritiea of Naples^ Lorda« 

Allendanu, PagOA, &r. &c. 

A Spanish Bolbro. 

By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 

Principal Danrerw:— Minset Barnet, Ba«cki, Ballin, M'Henry, Lane, 

Messrs Howell, Wieland, Chikini, Baker, Bartlett, Downe, Staole/. 

To-hiorrow, Guy Manoering ; Le Romantic Amoureuz; and Com^ 
fortable Lodgings. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEPf. 

This Evening, the Play of 

THE POINT OF HONOUR. 

MraMeiron, Mrs LOVELL, Bertha, MiwE.TREE. 

The Chevalier de Su Franc, Mr WARDE, 

Valcour, Mr ABBOTT. Steinberg, Mr BLANCH ARD, 

Durimel, Mr PARRY, f from Liverpool) his first appearance, 

Zenirer, Mr ATKINS, Sreibel, Mr J. COOPER, 

Isl Officer, MrHORREBOW, 2nd Officer, MrlRWTN, 

Keeper of tbe Prison, Mr CRUMPTON. 

After which, (7th time) a New Melo-Dnuna, called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR; 

OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
Bessy Bowline, f Tom Bowline's^ Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, \ Daughters, J Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, MrsDALVT, Kitty Oaw6sh« Mn DROWN, 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe J MrT. P. COOKE. 
Tom Bowline, MrBARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 

Sam Tipple. Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Jook, Mr HORRBBOW, 

Seattle, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY. 

Rnllock, Mr FULLER. Block. Mr MlLLElt 

Thoroback, M^ TORNOUR, 

Hamphr^, Mr ADDISON. 

To conclude with ( Ist time this Seeeoo) die Minietl RomMice ef 

ROBERT THE DEVIL, 

DUKE OF NORMANDY. 

The Overture and Music by J. Baroett. 

Conntessde Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, Blanche, Miss HUGHES, 

Robert. ( Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, 

Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmood, Mr HORREBQW, 

To-morrow, Isabella ; or, the Fatal Marriage ; Teddy the Tiler ; tsd 
tbe Blue Anchor. 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to i^hom tUbeiiut^ 
paroeU, aiid communications for tbe Editor, are to be addressed) ; soMbV 
J,Qhai>i»iil,9B Royal Exokaaee; A. Haii, 165 RepH afreet t J.Fiilo^^ 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. aiKl W. KiyMeLi., Printm, Broad street, OoUm sqaara. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1830. 



THE READER: 

OONSKTrNG OF SNTERTAINIlfG EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTEBSBTINO BOOKS. WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



The C^tiflgeihmr^i Oracle, cmUamns^ Receipt for Dtuertty 8fe, ^c. 
vith othen for Pastry-Cook^ ^ and an Elucidation of the Principles 
of Good Cheer, Being a Companion to Dr Kitchener's Cook^s 
Oracle. ByW.Gunter. 12roo. pp. 238. MiUcr. 

One cannot open this book, withoat fancying that one scents all 
the good tilings that we see mentioned in it, — the cakes, candies, 
creanw, ice«, preserved fruit, — the raspberry tarts, and the syrup«» 
of violet. Mr Ganter, whoM| " the Gods have made poetical;" 
Rnd who quotes Greek, Lattor <aiid Italian, for his purpose, justly 
oiatms for his art something of a superior elegance to that of all 
Msf^^ connected #Ttli the table. We except the Fruiterer ; but 
hia is not more of am in-door, than an out-of-door art. The 
Fruiterer belongs to all times of the day, and all places except tlie 
higli street ; whereas pastry and confectionary must be eaten, 
honttd. There is a sort of sophistication connected with them, 
wbiab &6tm not do for pure natnre. The Kttle boy is the only per- 
son that can eat his bun in the face of heaven, and not be ashamed. 
And we suspect, that with all the helps of Mr Gunter, no masti- 
cator of jelly cakesor eats meringues his felicity with bidf tlie satis- 
foctkm, that he did his bun when he was a little boy. 

The superiority of confectionary and pastry over other cookery 
consists in its association with fruits and grain^ A cookery-book 
reminds one of the shambles. The confectioner talks to us of 
sugars, and oranges, and violets. He lives in quite another world. 
He is of the garden and the dairy. Eve, who " tempered dulcet 
creams," was the mother of his pretty girls in the pastry-shops. 
Oftokery did not begin till after the fall. We confess, if our bad 
habits wonld let us, we would never eat joint more, but stick to 
thif paradisaical eating, and have blood made up of rai^berriee.and 
the rose.' It is not moral weakness that prompts us to the wish, 
anymore than bodily weakness would follow it. To get out of the 
necessity of beef-eattng, would be to get out of the necessity of 
e x e item wi t «md donded energy. The weakest stomachs are those 
wliich assimilate best with flesh already made. To take to a sud- 
den course of living upon fruits and farina, might endanger it ; but 
he that had never lived on anything else, would probably beat us 
all. Tlie late General EUiott, whose picture by Sir Joshua may be 
seen hn Fall-mall, stout, military, with a nose as energetic as his 
cocked-hat, lived entirely on fruit and vegetables. 

But to our author. Mr Gunter seems to be two, if not " three 
gentlemen at once,'* in his book. There is first, the gay, banter- 
ing, scholarly Gunter, superior to his trade, and tossing bis quota- 
tknu about him, from the Greek and Latin : there is the profes- 
aioofli GMrter, important in his undertaking, and piquing himself 
on the patronage of his lords and ladies ; and finally, there is the 
Gunter of the frontispiece, sitting betide a table wiUi a fowl on it, 
and lookiagas melancholy as the first is gay. He seems to have no 
H^etitA to his dish, but rather to be deploring the bad digestion of 
soBM previous one, one of bis hands being in his waistcoat; and his 
&oe looking incredulous of the pleasures of this world. This 
Gvnttv iMy b« the second; but he ought not to have been so 
cmdid in his lemoo-peeL Great men cannot always afford to be 
seen in their simplicity. He should have given us a head of him- 
self^ in its smartest condition, like Mr Ude or Mr Farley ; and not 
Iwwre led the reader to suppose that a confectioner can look 



To the .Gunter in his professional state, we have nothing to 
^S^Ct We takib it for granted that his cakes and jellies are made 
»ft < g <^ jBoat exqeiBite fashion, otherwise the fiscedoos Gunter 
o«||! net bav^ introduced *' Earl Fowls'' making a speech in his 
^mi iIitiUA4vaoeteOoi^bctkmer9, ire have m ^ettfb of ^e 



history of the science, more smart than satisfactory; and in the 
Appendix, we are presented, in a most unexpected aud disinterest^ 
manner, with remarks on digestion, and earnest advice to t^ke 
care of one's health by air, temperanee and exercise. Such is iba 
March of Intellect, like those of the white ants, ovsrooe^s ivrytabis, 
and so thoughtful does an eater of pastry become in spite of the 
vivacity of his set-to. Tliis reminds us, that Mr Gunter may ^ay 
what he pleases against cooks, as disUnguished from pastry-cooks, 
but of aU the substances taken into the daring stomachs of men, 
the physicians tell us (and we believe them) tbat.there is none so 
difficult to conquer, and so provocative of horror in the struggle, as 
the compound of flour aud fried bufttar, known ta dhe unsUqiecting 
under tlte innocent name of pie-drtnt. ilie bby gbee oh b6M4ng 
it for a long time ; but as he grows- oldfer, /'shades of the prison- 
honse** begin to close in upon tim, as Mr Wordsworth says ; that 
is to say, of pie-crust : for it is clear, by tlie speculative melancholy 
of that poet, that he has been a large eater of it in hifi time. 
** The child," as he says, "* is father to the man/' that is, befyscs all 
tlie habits of the grown person ; and pie-cmst, he may depend 
upon it, is tlie origin of much melancholy blank verse, and theo- 
logical dilemma. We except tliis from the innoceocies of our 
pastry, unless our readers are fox-huotjer«« or mn about ae they 
did in the days when pie was bhss. In that' ease they may eat 
anything. 

But we have another objection to make to the elegant Gunter ; 
which is, that in endeawuring to exalt his art kito new regions of the 
sweet, he becomes profane, and talks of love and the ladies ! Now 
we must never have two subh thin|[S as love and the love of eating 
brought together. If eating in its most innocent ^ape (as no 
doubt may be tlie case) is found in connexion with love, care must 
be taken to distinguish one love from the other, and not confound 
theu: metaphors and their sympathies. Here is Dr Kitchener, in 
tlie introduction, repre^nted as talking of the ^ epicurism of the 
sex," and recommending Mr Gunter to give " a sort of elec- 
trical and thrilHng impulsion" to all the ladies I We hope 
they win be ork their guard, the next time they see him. He 
is an accomplished but dan^ei't)^^ man. In the same place, 
we are told that the eating of a delicate oonfection, compared 
with that of a ragout, is like the finer feeUng of a '' second 
love*' compared with " the uodistrnguishing artfOur of a first 
attachment {" and in the appendix, an appetite, which requires 
exciting, is likened to the " lukewarm heart of a husband" made 
warmer by the " caresses of his wife." We beg the lady patron- 
nesses of Mr Gunter to put a stop to these peofeme images. There 
is an elegance in the pleasures of confectionary^ which does not 
extend to every sort of eating ; but the gro^s^f t>att <d both sexes 
have already a notion that eating and loving are entertainments of 
the same family; and if those who understand the matter, do not 
interfere, we shsdl have horrid women, or rather no-women, laying 
down the laws of beef and affection over the dinner-table, and 
making out that people have no mind to anything but body. 
Miserable creatures ! No body can have a mmd to theirs. They 
never bring together the two ideas of love and women. They aie 
women and lobster-sauce, and fit only to be loved by cannibals. 
They are "/ofMf" of fish ! An ogre would be " fond" of them. 

Ladies and sweetmeats may undoubtedly be brought together, 
and there are occasions, when love and sweetmeats may be so : 
there is a pretty instance of it in a scene in La Fontaine's love-ma- 
king novel, called the Family of Halden. Mr Gunter tells us, 
that "English Meringues" are an, especial favourite with the 

Marohioaess of C ; in whose praises, . and those of her lovely 

daughter, he could "almost" write a poem out of gratitude; 

that Lady De R was the first who introduced into high Ufe the 

artificial JeUy Candy, which " melts in the mouth, leaving a efaarm- 
ii^ ihillation on the tongue ; " and that JeUy Cakes owe their cele- 
brity to Lady Julia H d, of whom it is said, that " the change 

of her maiden name of C. arose from the very elegant numner in 
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wbiclv a pUte of th^m was pointed out to her by \iu present kuil« 
and the few words of his musical voice which accoiopai|ied the 
polttetse of the moment. 

What great events from, &c. Ac.** 
and then our author signs his initials to the note that conYeys 
this interesting information, — ** W. G." — ^This is innoceni j but w« 
should protest against hearing of the Jelly Cakea afterwards, and 
finding tliem turned into images of bliss. At page 18, Ag»e9 Sorel 
is represented as being the mistress of Hem^ IF, and receiving 
from him the revenue of one third of the Bearmoise territory for 
inventing Grapes in Candy. 

We conclude with an amusing account of Lewis, Count Zinzen- 
dorf, which begins, with a very starthng and pliilosophical desig- 
nation of a \'icious stomach, and ends with a no less strange moral 
for a compounder, of fried butter. 

* The most inadod stomid}, or if the expression please better, 
the greatest epicoPQ of whom we have any modem account, was 
Lewis Cpux^t ZinzQudor^ who was no less distinguished by all the 
memoir writers of the last century, from the solemn Marquis de 
Lamberti^ down to the ingenious Baron de Polnitz : the latter of 
wh^>m rettiaA^ "Hhat he kept the noblest and most elegant table 
at Vienna/' With all his shining talents, and profound abilities, 
which iifid Nndei^d bim admired in so many d^erent courts, the 
Count was less zealons of his reputation in the cabinet, than of his 
honour in displaying the most splendid, and the most exquisite 
table, that perhaps was ev6r kept in that or any other capital. His 
niagAifie&nce in thb point would have been truly wonderful, if it 
iiad fidt betfn «elip^d bv various eJceellencies of a superior kind. 
Hi9 4»kiyi/Wii» )9o gi:eat, that he was equally acquainted with Asiatic 
aiMl Jjtaiian luxury. His oUos exceeded tliose of Spain ; his pastry 
was much more delicate than that of Naples ; his I'erigord pies 
were' truly brought from thence ; his sausaj^es were made at Bo- 
logna t his macaroni at the Grand Duke's Court ; and as for his 
wines, no country that produced a grape of any repute, but a sam- 
ple of it, lor the honoiir of its vineyard, was to be found ac his all- 
spacious side-board. His kitchen was an epitome of the universe ; 
for there were cooks in it of all nations ; and in the adjacent and 
numerous and spacious apaftmentH, were to be found rarities col- 
lected from all the quarters of the globe. He had. in order to col- 
lect these, his agents for provisions in every country ; the car- 
riages on whiiih they were laden came quicker and more regular 
than the posts» and tiiose wiio were well-informed believed that 
the ex|)en8e of his entertainments ran higher than that for secret 
correspondence, though very possible they might be renlered sub- 
servient to cacli otlier. 

* In order to display his superior learning, he would discourse at 
large, and deliver the most cariotis as well as copious lectures on 
all his domeslic and exotic delicacies. In these be showed a true 
spirit of justice ; no man was ever less a plagiary. ** 'J'his pillau," 
he woula observe, he had from Prince Eugene, who had it from 
the Bashaw of Buda ; the egg souj), was made after the mode of 
the Marchioness de Priej the roan ducks were stewed in the style 
of the Cardinal du Bois ; and the lampreys caine ready dressed 
from a great Minister in Edgland. His dishes furnished him with a 
kind of chronology ; his water amckif was borrowed from Marslial 
d'Auvergue's table, wlien he wa?* first in Holland ; the pheasant 
tourte was a discovery he made in Spain, where he was so lucky to 
pick up a man, who, as a purveyor, liad been in the service of that 
prince of bonsvlvans, the Duke de Vendome ; but he always 
allowed that the grand school of cookery was the Congress at Sois- 
sotxs, wh(»*e the pdlitioal conferences proved inetf*M:tual, b^it the 
entertainments of the several ministers were splendid beyond des- 
cription. In a word, with a true .\pician eloquence, he genei'ously 
instructed all the novices in good hving; began with a champig- 
non no bigger than a Uutcliman's waistcoat button, and ended with 
a wild boar r the glory of German forests. 

'On luspH-hlic days, there \vas an half horn*, and sometimes near 
a^whol9 Olie,.«i5heyi he was altogether inaccessible; a»id with res- 
pect to hi^ emplos'ment on these seasons, as is ever the case as to 
the privacies of Prime Ministers, there was a great variety of deep 
as well as different speculations. An inquir^itive foreigHer, how- 
ever, resolved to be at the bottom, cost wliat it would ; and by a 
grati^cation to one of his page^, which might have procured a 
greater secret, he was let into this, when he beheld from his recess 
the following scene : The Count, seated in his elbow chair, gave 
the signal f<ir his being ready for the important business, when, 
preceded by a pajre, wiili a cloth on his arin, and a drinking glass, 
one of his pnncipal domestics appeared, who presented a silver 
salver, with many little pieces of bread, elegantly disposed ; he was 
imiaediately fcrilowed by the first cook« who, on another salver, 
had a number of small voxels filled <vith so many difi^ent kinds of 
gravy. His Excellency then tucking his napkin into iiis oravat* 
first washed and gargled his mouth, and having wiped it, dipped a 
piece of bread into each kind of sauce, and liaving tasted with 
much deliberation, rinsing his palate (to avoid confusion) after 
every piece, at length, with inexpressible sagacity decided as to the 
dastin^on of them all. These grand instruments of luxury, with 
their attendants, were then dismissed ; and the long^xpfctied 
Minister having fully discussed this interesting affair, founa him* 
«elf at liberty to discliarge the next duties of his political fuuQtiong. 



This provte that the science. o£:«aHfigr«CtArali# is. n^i Ubbtol 
science ; and Uiat such fiiMBalBieetf ^ and :8U0h ttndioitis <^erenocr 
to pamper the palate, b more^ aoongiuK^ than benfeiioial ; ferilbtiiift 
only draw a comparison between the plainest and itberBioft dioioq 
and refined bour^nmns, and w« shall find %tpoa bn avecagej \kaX the 
lives of the latter l»rdy number above i half the years of/ tiie 
fanner.' « 

The PhUoBophy of Sleep. Bjt Robert Macmeh, author cf^' TheAm^ 
tomp of DruMkennest,'* and Memher afs the Faculty of Pfit^akioite 
andSurgeont at Glasgow, Small 8vo. Glaagowv M'Plmnxk. 
[Further Notice.] 

Our author concludes his book, with copbus obeervatione on 
the Management of Sleep, from which we extract tlie foilowinf . 
passages: — 

' In the foregoing pages, I have detailed at length all the prin- 
cipal phenomena of sleep ; and it now only remains to state such 
circumstances as affect the comfort and healthfulness of the indivi- 
dual while in that condition. The first I shall mention is the 
nature of the chamber in which we sleep : this should be always 
large* high-roofed, and cury. In modern houses these reqiiisites 
are too much over-looked ; and the sleeping apartments sacrificed 
to the pubhc rooms/ which are of great dimensions, while the bed- 
rooms resemble closets more than anything else. This error is 
exceedingly detrimental to health. The rooms wherein so. great a 
portion of life is passed should alwavs be roomy, and if possible, 
not placed upon the ground floor, oecause such a situation is apt 
to be damp and worse ventilated than higher up, 

'The next consideration applies to the bed itself^ which oi^ht 
to be large, and not placed near to the wall> bat at some distance 
from it, both to avoid any dampness which may. exist, and admit a- 
freer circulation of air. The curtains should never be drawn closely t 
together, even in the coldest weather. Soqae space ought alway*^. 
to be left open ; and when the season is not severe, they should be 
removed altogether. The mattress, or bed,i>n which wq lie^ o<ight 
always to be rather liard. Nothing is more iiyiuious to health 
than soft beds ; they effeminate the individual, render bis flesh soft 
and flabby, and incapacitate him from undergoing any privation/ 
» • • • • 

' The pillow, as well as the bed or mattress^ should be pretty 
hard. When it is too soft, the head soon sinks in it, and becomes- 
very hot and unpleasant. 

* With regard to tlie covering, there can be no doubt that it is 
most wholesome to lie between sheets. Some persons prefer bar- 
ing blankets next their skin, but this, besides being an uncleanly 
practice, is hurtful to the constitution, as it generates perspiration, 
and keeps up a heat which cannot but be injurious. 

* A common custom prevails, of warming the bed before going 
to sleep. This also, except with delicate people, and during very 
cold seasons, is pernicious. It i.s far better to let the bed be chafed 
with the natural heat of the body, which, in most cases, even in 
very severe weather, will be sufficient for tlie purpose. 

* We ought never to sleep overloaded with clothes, but have 
merely what is sufficient to keep up a comfortable warmth, and no 
more. ^ When this is exceeded, we straitway perspire, which not» 
only breaks the sleep, but has a bad effect on tlte system. 

'When a pernon is in health, the atmosphere of his apartment 
should be cool : on this account fires are exceedingly hurtM,'andv 
should never be had recourse to, except when the individiJUiLi» 
delicate, or the weather intolerably severe. When they become^ 
requisite, we should carefully guard agamst smoke^ as mal accl- . 
dents have arisen from this cause. ! i 

* The window-shutters ought never to be entirely clbsed, tieither 
ought they to be kept altogether open. In the fiiist case^ w^itt^* 
apt to oversleep ourselves, owing to the prevailing dukdieiM withr* 
which we are surrounded ; and in the second, the light which fills . 
the apartment, especially if it be in the summer-season, ms^y dtJi- 
turb our repose, and waken us at an earlier hour than there is any 
occasion for. 

'.During the summer heats a small portion of the window ishe^tl' 
be drawn down from the top, to promote a circulation of air \ box. 
this must be done cautiously, and the current prevented froat 
coming directly upon the sleeper, as it might give rise to colds and ^ 
other bad consequences. The late Dr Gregory was in the habit of 
sleeping with the window drawn slightly down during the whble 
year; and there can be no doubt Uiat a gentle current pervading 
our sleeping apartment, is in tl>e highest {Gsgvee eeaantial to lieal(^« 

' Notliing is so injurioue as damp beds On going t^- 

sleep all sorts of restraints must be removed from the body^ Witb-^ 
regard to the head, the more lightly it is covered the better :r oyu th^.j 
account we should wear a thin cotton or silk night-cap ; and this 
is still better if made of net- work. Some persons wear Worsted or* 
flannel cape.bnt these are exceedingly improper, and kre bnlynfu^- 
fiable in old or rheumatic subjects. The grand nlleoP h<Md!tB is^lii 
keep the feet warm and the head cool : hence thenigli*'C|^'jelnilDW 
be too thin. In fact the chief use of this, piece of 4e^hi^g>4<l»!Mj 
preserve the hau:, and prevent it from being disordered aqd.^a^t^j 
together. ^ ,. \ 

* Sleeping in stockings is a bad and uncleanly habit, \^hTcH shdilra^ 
never be practised. By accustoming ourselves to do •Withoi*"aAy 
covering upon the feet, we seldom ej^rien^e any upew|riee)kkgjpff: 
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told in these pa»t8, pravided -vm havea sufficiency of clothing abouk 
0049 kbep^iie nit of the system comfortable; and if notwith* 
•Undliigthey 8tili«m*hi coki, this can be easily obriated by trrai>- 
ping ft Drum flantielpolotfa arDond them, or by applying to them, 
for a fot^ miwites; a heated iron ot a bottle of warm water. * • • 

* Wilb WRfu-d to the necessary qnantiity of sleep, so much depends 
upon age, constitution, and employment, that it is impossible to 
lay down any 6xed rule which will apply to all cases. Jeremy 
'Ba^r tote^ that three hours only out of the twenty-four 
ahoold ba ^en't in sleep. Baxter extends the period to four 
hoaray Wteley to mx. Lord Coke and Sir WiUiam Jones to seven, 
and Sir John Sinclair to eight. With the latter I am disposed to 
coincide. Taking the average of mankind, we will come as 
aeaiiy as possible to the truth, when we say that nearfy one-third 
jfori ofitfe akmld U ipent in sleep ; in some cases, even more may be 
necessary, and in few can a much smaller portion be safely dispensed 
with. When a person is young, strong, and healthy, an hour or 
two less may be sufficient ; but childhood and extreme old age 
reqmre a still greater proportion. No person who passes only 
eigbt hours in bed can be said to waste his time. If, however, he 
eiceeds this, and is, at the same time, in possession of vigour and 
youth, he lays himself open to the charge of passing in slumber 
those hours which should be devoted to some other purpose. • ♦ • 

* Almost all men who have distinguished themselves in science, 
literature, and the arts, have been early risers. The industrious, 
the aclive-minded, the enthusiast in the pursuit of knowledge or 
gain, are op betimes in the pursuit of theu: respective occu- 
pations; while the sluggard wastes the most beautiful period 
of life in pernicious slumber. Homer, Virgil, and Horace 
are all represented as early risers: the same was the case 
witli Pafey, Franklin, Priestley, Parkhurst, and Buffon. the latter 
of whom ordered Ms vakt-de-chambre to awaken him every morn- 
ing, and to compel him by force if be evinced any reluctance -. for 
thw service tlie Talet i^as rewarded with a crown each day, which 
rtcompense he forfeited if he did not oblige his master to get out 
of bed before the clock struck six. Bishops Jewel and Burnet rose 
regiiarly every morning at four o'clock. Sir Francis More did the 
same thing ; atid so convinced was he of the beneficial eflfects of 
j?etting up betimes, that, m his * Utopia' he represented the inhabi- 
tants attending lectures before sun-rise. Napoleon was an early 
riser ; so was Frederick the Great and Charles XII ; so it is said is 
the Duke of Wellington ; and so in tnith is idmost every one dis- 
tinguished for energy and indefatigability of mind.' 

We heartily recommend the work, from which we have made 
these extracU, to the entire perusal of the reader. It is not only a 
pleasant and interesting, but an important work ; for nothing is 
more important than the rectification of our ordinary sUtes of 
being. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE OttlQINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



DrurV Lane. 

The visit of the King and Queen to this theatre took place last 
nighU They are to go to Coveut Garden on Monday. The reason, 
wc presume, why Drury is visited first, is two-fold ; — it is the 
otdest house, and has long had a titular rank as part of the Royal 
estabKshracnt. The Company have a right, ** in any writ, quit- 
tance, or obligation," to style themselves " His Majesty's Servants." 
ThsyAo $0 upon the larger play-bills ; at least they did, when we 
Ums^wtliom ; and we believe they are still on the books of the Loixi 
SleMrard, as possessing a claim to certain pieces of scarlet cloth, as a 
pcnj[u58ite, or livery. Covent Garden is a young house compared 
withDrury. It is little more than a hundred years old. Drury, 
under one form or another, dates us far back as the time of 
James I. It was in the time of Charles II, that the company were 
enidUerl by patent/ as forming part of the royal household ; but 
there were King's players and Queen's players in the two preceding 
Deigns. 

Tlie Royal Party were heartily cheered by the people on their 
way to the theatre. They came up St Martin's Lane* and so round 
l^oDg Aore. Upon entering the house, " God save the King " 
ms •migt and the party took their seats. The box ([the left 
OII6 Over the stage, as you look from the pit) was hung 
'sriiU a handsome canopy of crimson damask, inscribed over the 
res^tive places of the King and Queen with ** W. R." and 
**^K.,^' ^ crown and the numeral IV being a little over betwixL 
U|S..Ma^JMIXt, in an Admiral's uniform, sat in an elbow chair, 
witklte QvAtN on bis left. To the left of the Queen was Prince 
QitftMi of CtJMliBRLANB, in the dress of a little Hussar ; and to 
tiHs^iif&^tighi, Prince George of Cambridge in a plainer uni- 
fipm* rXbie, former of these little Princes was most on the qui wve, 
xa^^ii^^U 9ttitude> and tuniing about to speak. The latter bad 
aiqqieier U|>cct»<and was pronounced by those about us to be an 



interesthig-lDoking boy- The Qumtm wa$ dedtirfed by the sairfe 
ju^es to hat^e an intelligent look with her eyes ; and the King to 
look just like the plain, unaffected, good-humoured gentlemen he 
is, not ashamed to be of his own time of life. Captain Fitzcla- 
RBNCB, we believe, sat in the next box, with one or two of his 
sisters. Behind the Queen was a lady or two in waiting, and 
behiud the King a lord ditto, llie house was very fuH, but 
not to such an excessive degree as was looked for. The pres- 
sure was to the side opposite the King. There were a few good 
seats to be obtained at the limits of the other, in the second tier, 
up to the last moment. 

We must not omit the two yeomen who stood on the stage under 
the royal box, and who by the general ataidness of their faces, and 
their occasional glances at one another, seemed not to know whe- 
ther they were to enjoy the play like the rest, or be considered part 
of the shew, or what. It may be mentioned also^ that the King 
and Queen did not leave their box during tlio whole of the enter- 
tainments. Refreshments, at one time, were h^uided hi to them, 
as they sat. 

It was thought strange that Matsamdlo was among tb^ pieoet 
commanded to be played. We know npt bow tbese affiibn am 
arranged. We believe a list of tiiecmrent pittoes ara kid before the 
King, and his Majesty chuses what shall be performed. Be this as it 
TnaY,M(usanieno was exchanged for Fl§(tro,QX\d ftgarowsi^ performed 
first. Then came the Brif^and, and then , the lUustjfious Stnmf&tr^ 
It was regretted by the perspn^ in our neigltbQui:boQ4» ihtX Mu(m^ 
niello had not been played. They seemed to thhik, that wliat^ver' 
were the political aUusions in it, the Kino and his people would* 
have been well met on the subject; that liberty would have bieen 
applauded, and the cordial Monarch with it. The exchange, was 
attributed to the advice of those, whose popularity is less eertaio. 
Perhaps, however, it was as well. Something doubtful m%bt have 
occurred. Individuals might have taken occasion to make 'it. 
occur. A better jealousy is also on the watch on these occasions, 
and offence might have been taken, perhaps from a want of know- 
ledge of etiquette. It was remarked with pain by tlie penons 
above-mentioned (who seemed highly rcispactable men) that when 
' Rule Britannia ' was sung at the end «f th^ first piece, and all 
the rest of the house rose, the King and Queen remuned sitting, 

Figaro was not very entertaining, nor the Brigand either. The 
cast of these pieces is not strong, and perhaps the performers were 
daunted by the presence of royalty ; though, for that matter, we 
thought it put Harli^y in double spirits. Mrs Waylbtt, who 
makes a good waiting-maid, and yet not a good Suianna, introduced 
some composition of the day in the room of the beautiful air Fenite 
inginocchiatevi (we forget the^English words). Mr Latham seemed 
harder than ever in countenance, and was less lively in leg. 

The story of the Brigand (as we sap|>ose most of our readers 
well know) is that of an Italian nobleman's deserted son, who, igno- 
rant of his father, turns robber, and getting into the latter's house, 
finds out the secret too late, by the resemblance of his mother's 
miniature to a portrait on the wall. He is shot, during the hurry 
of detection, by the orders of his father, and discovers himself, to 
their mutual horror, while bleeding to d<sath. This is a good les- 
son to fathers, how they desert their natural ohiMren ; and must 
have comforted those in the house who baa acted otherwise^ Mr 
Wall AC K began by representing the Brigand in the received bul- 
lying style of voice and manner but ended better, and received 
great applause. We doubt whether he ought to bully at all, exoept 
when he is acting a forced part witli his men ; for this Brigand is 
a sort of Robin Hood, very just and sentimental ; has an especial 
tenderness for his mother's memory, and a gentlemanly dislike of 
his trade. ' 

It was thought the King looked tired nnd resigned during the 
greater part of the performance of these two j)ieces. He sat almost 
invariably in one posture, with his arms on an^Ibow chair. We 
observed bim once beat time to the music. We behe^'e he did not 
once applaud. 

We speak however of manual applause ; for if it was doubtful 
whether he was not going to sleep duritig \}[i^ Brigand, he waked up 
to the pretensions of the Illustrious Stranger his Royal Highness 
Lmton, Prince of Bow dells, and son-in-law to King Adoulffar, 
whose daughter he weds just time enough to have the honom' of bebg 
buried alive at her decease. The Illustrious Stranger U a vagary of 
Mr Kenney's, founded on that part of Sindbad's story, in which 
he relates a custom of the above kind. The reader, who has not seen 
it, may imag^ how laughable it is, when Mr Kennby is the writer, 
and LiSTON the hero,^LisTON shipwrecked, exalted, married, and 
going to be buried alive ! The King laughed heartily, repeatedly 
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throwing himself hade ; and the Qusen seemed amused* Hf n 
Majesty paid great attention to all the pieces, throughotit. 
We donbt whether the great, if they knew all, would be so 
ready as they are to laugh at jokes, however droll, founded 
on mock-royaltiefl, and the accideuts of high and low degrees. Bat 
if anybody has a right to laugh, it is a PVince of our genial sort. 
We were liot in a quarter, at the time, to enable us to see how he 
took the following passage ; but it produced a thunder of applause 
from the house: — 

. " JbouU/ar, Conduct hither my Ministers to pay their homage 
to the son-m-law the gods have provided us ; and let slaves and 
attendants await his command. I have long wished to form an 
alliance with your country, which I love and esteem as the pro- 
tector of the weak, and the scourge of tyrants." 

At the dose of this piece, ' God save the King' was again sung, 
and their Majeatiee, retaming their acknowledgments to the house, 
took their leave. ITiey went back the same way they came. We 
met Ae rolling carriages and statdy troop of horse, as we entered 
St Martin's lane. The people were shouting, as they did before in 
Drury lane, " The King! the King!*' eindently with great good- 
will ; but there was now added a cry of ** No Police !" 



THEATRE R0YAL, i)ll¥RY LANE. 



The two foUowusg Stanzas have been sent us, as sung in addition, 
llKt night, to • God aave the King.' The first is by an anonymous 
author, who signs bimsdf W. P. ; the second by Mr Planch^, 
First of the brftve and free, 
WUHatt, with joy to thee. 

Homage we bring ; 
ThuQe is no land of slaves. 
Planted on heroes' graves. 
Here Freedom's banner Waves 
Pkt)nd round her King ! 

Once more the sceptred dove. 
Emblem of peace and love. 

Wielded is seen; 
Long may her gentle wing. 
Blessings to England bring ! 
Shout, ye who love the King, 

God Save the Queen ! 



CHAT AN D MISCE LLANIES. 

Camtmnt made Useful. — I am beholden to calumny that she 
hath so endeavoured and taken pains to belie me. It shall ma3ce 
me set a surer guard on myself, and keep a better watch on my 
actions. — Ben Jongon. 

Ingenious Analogy. — ^Whether a man may live sometime, or 
hbw lohg, by the steam of meat, I cannot tell ; but the justice was 
great, if not the truth, in that story of a cook, who, doserving a 
man to U8e**it often in his shop, and asking money, because the 
man confessed to save his dinner by it, was adjudged to l>e paid by 
the chinkkig of his coin.— iSSir WtlUam TemjAe, 

Life, — its Resoukces. — ^Tlie greatest pleasure of life is love ; 
the greatest treasure is contentment; the greatest possession is 
healtn ; the greatest ease is sleep ; and the greatest medicine is a 
true friend. — The same. 

The Devil and Dr Faustus. — John Fust, or Faust, a gold- 
shiith of Mentz« was one of the three artists considered as the 
inventors of printing ; it is not certain that he did more than supply 
the money for carrying on the concern in 1462. Faust carried a 
nMmber ot bibles to Paris, which he and his partner, Schoeffer, had 
printed, and disposed of them as manuscripts ; at this time the dis- 
CO very of the art was not knowri in France. At first he sold them 
at the high price of 500 or 600 crowns, the sums usually obtained 
by the scnbes : he afterwards lowered his price to 60, which created 
uttiverial Astonishment: but when he produced them according to 
the , demand, and even reduced the price to 30, all I^uis became 
agitated, 'i he uniformity of the copies increased their wonder, the 
Parisians considered it a task beyond human invention ; informa- 
tions were given to the police against him as a magician; his 
lodgings were searched ; a great number of bibles were found, and 
seized ; ^e red ink with which they were embellished, was said to 
be his Mood ; it vna seriously adjudged that he was in a league 
with the devil ; whereupon he was cast into prison, and would moat 
probably have sliared the fate of such whom ignorant and super- 
stitious judges condemned in those days for witchcraft. He now 
found it necessary, in order to gain his liberty, to make known the 
discovery of the art. This circumstance gave rise to' the tradition 
of « The Devil and Dr Faustus/ which is handed down to the pre- 
sent time. It is uncertain when Faust died, he was at F^ris in 
1466, and it is strongly conjectured, that he fell a victim to the 
plague, which then raged in that capital.— V-oAwo/»V Tppogis^hh, 



Tfiis Eveaiijg, the Comic Opera or 

GUY MANNERING. 

[Adapted by Mr. TitRv]. 

Lucv Bertram, Miss PEARSON, 

Julia Manneiing, Mre WAYLKTT, Meg Merriles, MrsFAUCIT. 

Henry Bertram, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Dirk Haiteraick, Mr H. WALLACK, 

Co! Mannerinff, Mr COOPER. 

Doikiinie SaBBpson, Mr LISTON, 

After which, a New Divertisement, entirted 

LE ROMANTIC AMOUREUX. 

The Orerture aad Mu^io rointKmtMl ao^ Mkeied^ Monalevr Simon. 

The PrinrijiiH Chambers hy 

MiBMt ODRIEN, BARNEIT, BA8BKI, BALUN, LANE, 

MCHENRY, LYDIA, 

MfHulamea, Vallanrey, Gt-ar, Wilimott* Webster, Claire, £. Jone«, &e. 

Moo^. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 

Messrs. Wieland, Cbikiaj, Bartlett, Biiker, Djwoe, Moxay, Siaoley, 

Roffeiy, Burdett. 

After which, 

COMFORTABLE LODGINGS- 

Antoinette, Miss CHIKINI, Mad. Pelagic Bonassus, Mrs C.JONES. 

Sir Hippinsrlon Miff, (an English Traveller) Mr LISTON, 

Captain Bonassus. Mr W. BENNETT, 

Bombardier BpbiUwd, MrTAYLEURE, RieroaroJe, MrHARLEY, 

Monsieur de Cach^, Mr ANDREWS, 

Roue, Mr WEBSTER, Dorville, Mr HOOPER, 

Gregory, Mr HUGHES. 

To-morrow, The School for Scandal ; and The Marria]^ of Figaro* 
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This Evening, the Tra^y of 

ISABELLA; OR, THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 

[By Soutrbrn]. 

Isabella, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Nnrse, Mrs TAYLEURE .from the Haymarket), 

Ladies, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrotber, Reed, Sbotter, and Vials, 

Biron, Mr WARDE, 

Carlos, Mr G BENNETT, Villerov, Mr ABBOTT, 

Samson, Mr MEADOW S, 

Biron'sSon, Mr HUNT, Maurice, Mr HENRY, 

Belford, Mr HORREBOW, 

Officer. Mr ATKINS, 

Gentlemen, Messrs Irwin and Goodson, 

Braves and Tipstaves, Messrs Collet, Gran!, Addison, F. Sulton, fte. 

In Act in. AN EPITHALAMIUM. 

The Music, by G. Stansbury, from the Works of Mozart, &c. 

The Vocal Paris, by' Mesdames Hughes, Cawse, and Perry ; Messrs Doniaet 

and Morley, and Chorus. 

After which, 

TEDDY THE TILER. 

Udy JDunderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, MU LAWRENCE^ 

Flora, Miss NELSON, Jolia, Mrs. BROWN, 

Ladtts, Mesdames Perry and Appleton, 

Lord Danderf.ird, Mr. EVANS, Henry. Mr, DURUSET 

Frederick, Mr, BAKER, Bombardine. Mr. HORHEBOW. 

Mr. Scrivener. Mr. TURNOUR, 

Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr. POWER. Tim. Mr. AI>DfSOM« 

Suff, Mr, HENRY, Apewell. Mi. IRWIN. 

Constable, Mr. FULLER, Richard, Mr. HEATff . 

After which, (8th time) a New MeloDrama, called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR, 

Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by CherubiiM* 

Bessy Bowline, f Tom Bowline's^ Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline. \ Daughters, j Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, iMcs DALY, Kitiy Crawtiah, Mrs BROWN. 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fsirbrotlier. Grtffiths, Payne, Rted, 4be. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr T. P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline. Mr B A RILEY, Shark. Mr FARLEY, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Jerry Crape. Mr KEELEY, Junk. Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuttle. Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 

Rullock, Mr FULLER, Block. Mr MILLER^ 

Thornback. Mr TUllNOUR, 

Humphrey. Mr ADDISON. 

To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples ; and The Blue Anchor. 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



SATURDAY, OCTOBER 80, 1830. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF BNTBRTAININO EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISIf. 



Eighteen Maaimt of Neatne^ and Order, By Teresa Ttdy. 18mo. 

pp. 4 1 . The Twentieth Edition. Hatchard and Son. 
A BOOK which has arrived at its twentieth edition, cannot be called 
a new one ; but if our readers were as little acquainted with it as 
oonelves when we saw it advertised the other day, and if it be a 
good book, and a neat one, and fresh from the publishers, it may 
be said to be as good as new. Besides, agreeably to the title of 
this department of our paper, we daim a right to notice old books, 
if they contain anything that will bear new recommendation. 

The present then is a neat little Hdy book, worthy of the name 
of its authoress, calculated to do a great deal of good, and not the 
less calculated because it is only price ninepence. It is intended 
chiefly for the use of young ladies, and should have been so desig- 
nated in ^he title-page ; but like all books that are good for any 
set of persons, it may be useful to others. At all events, eighteen 
pieces of virtue at a half<^penny the piece, are not dear ; and every- 
thing is virtue vhich helps to add to the comfort of society. We 
only wish people could find out, that* nothing is virtue which does 
not. 

We have not much fdth, we confess, in the utility of maxims, 
except for those who have gone half way to render them unneces- 
sary. Advice too is apt to be disliked, generally with reason, 
because we see in it the pragmaticalness of the adviser, rather than 
bis wish to do us good. But well-tempered mothers and sensible 
young ladies may render doctrine as pleasant as any other proof 
of good-will ; and we look upon a book like the present, — and 
indeed any other book, — as calculated chiefly, if not exclusively, 
for such as have an inkling within themselves that they have 
something to learn on most points, and a willingness " in reason/' 
to do the best upon all. These in fact are the only sensible people, 
and as such people, if youzig ladies, are subject in common with 
inferior Doortals to the wearing of bonnets, and the accumulation of 
dost, we say let them listen to Mrs Teresa Tidy, agreeing with the 
old gentlewoman where they can, and not refusing to take a good 
bint should Teresa now and then purse up her mouth a little 
too much, or betray too great an anxiety about a folded leaf 
Allowances must be made for professional extremes; but there 
is a Sybaritism in the strict liver as well as the lax ; and we 
eonfess we do not understand Tidy when she says that " turning 
down the comer Of a leaf, or placing an open book with its face upon 
the table, when suddenly called away from your studies, are customs 
tw unlike a gentlewoman to require notice.'* It is very unlike 
a bookseller ; for he knows the value of the paper and print ; but 
how it is '^unlike a gentlewoman,'* we cannot see. We do not 
recommend the using of books in this manner, especially as to 
the comer of the leaf ; but we should say that Teresa was here in 
a state of ultra professional entliusiasm, and should be sorry if a 
table should not be clean enough, or a young lady should never 
have anything good enough in her head, when suddenly called 
away from her book, to let her place the book in this criminal pos- 
ture. The beantifttl mahogany and the open-faced book might be 
allowed, once and away, to salute each other with innocence. The 
spirit of reading is so much superior to the letter of it, and the 
formal handlers of books so little ahve in general to a right 
rommage of them, that we hate to hear of an excessive care of their 
outsides, of a jealous eye to borrowed ones, and Teresa's adjutant- 
general metaphor of " a daily roll-call." We speak disinterestedly, 
Ibr we hare lent a great many more books than we have borrowed, 
^pdlott in proportion. Now, our motto on this occasion is "All 
far the Itme.qf Books^ or The Books well Lost J* However, between 
these twoesttemes, Teresa's to wit— and our own, the reader may 

do best to steer mid-way. 



• If time is the stuflT that life is made of, (as poor Richard says,) it 
may be added, that order and symmetry are the stuff that beauty 
is made of: and, if independence is one of the chief ingredients 
of human comfort, no fine lady need despite the task of employ- 
ing her hands as well as eyes in arranging the manage which is the 
scene of it. By these means, she will be better prepared to enter 
a cottage, should the changes of human life demand it from her ; 
and many a cottage has more tme elegance than an ill-arranged 
villa.' 

Brava, Teresa mia ! Just now you appeared a little too formal, 
forsaking the spirit for the letter; but now we see you presi- 
ding in a little snug ^pastoral establishment by the green lane's 
side, as buxom as need be, and waiting tea for some happy lord 
and master. Never mind how you lay your book down, wiien you 
hear him coming. 

Our authoress's maxims chiefly regard litter, lost time, punctu- 
ality, chests of drawers, folding and rolling up, dust, lumber, din- 
ner-time, books, packings, and flat-candlesticks. She might have 
considerably augmented her stock out of Swift's Durections to 
Servants ; and we miss other good pieces of advice, such as neat- 
ness in sealing letters, in eating and drinking, in disposing the day 
clothes properly at night by the bed-side, and in other matters (if 
she had address enough) respecting the treatment of bed-rooms. 
If Swift had been a man of a proper delicacy in conversation, we 
should sometimes have been tempted to think (knowing how great 
a man he was, and how full of cares about mankind) that he made 
a martyr of his reputation for the sake of doing good on the score 
of cleanliness. For our parts, who are free enough of speech upon 
some points, but carry it perhaps to an extreme of fastidiousness on 
others, it is not without annoyance that we quote even the follow- 
ing observations of our authoress upon a matter, which the present 
modes certainly carry to a singular pitch of thoughtlessness, and 
which may do more harm to women, otherwise delicate, than they 
have any conception of. One littie cause of disgust will sometimes 
break up years of admiration, nay of regard ; unless the affection 
be very strong or very reflecting. 

' Never sally forth from your own room in the morning with- 
out tiiat old-fashioned article of dress, a poeket : discard for 
ever that modem invention called' a ridicule, (properly reti- 
cule,) and remember that a pocket-handkerchief is the moat 
disgusting and unladylike article of litter that can be ex- 
posed to view, which must often 
In olden time it was thought cl 
son to come. into a room, or sit dc 
in her hand. Not only is this custc 
common an enormity for a young 
to a writing-desk or pianoforte, to 
pendage, being forgotten when she 
goes out of the room, is often left, 

owner, and a disgrace to the apartment. Perhaps a sumptuaxr 
law might be wholesome, to prevent this article from being aa- 
mitted upon the list of embellishments, by a worked or lace border, 
an expedient by which it has been known to usurp the empire of 
the fan.' 

The true cause of this carelessness about handkerchiefs is un- 
doubtedly the fashion of not wearing pockets; that is to say, the 
reason why we should like a lady's person,* is sacrificed to personal 
a])pearance ! We are to admire a shape, at the hazard of acquiring a 
disgust to it ! But shape and proportion themselves, if the ladies 
knew all, are allied to moral beauty ; that is to say, they affect us 
as they do, not merely out of animal instinct, but for the sake of 
the harmony and genUeness we see in them, and the absence of any 
thing harsh or hostile to our impressions. Now if moral harshness 
be brought in to contradict this beauty — if the lady be insensible to 
the soul of her own attractions — if she pay us the compliment of 
supposing that we can see her, with impunity, alive to nothing but 
outside, and losing the care not to disgust in the self-complacency 
of her vanity — she becomes a common person in our eyes, no better, 
nay, not so good as if she had no beauty at all, for we become irri- 
tated at the contradiction, and at the slur it threatens to cast upon 
all other beauty. Observe — we aie far from undervaluing the 
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human being as it is,- if it does not undervalue itself. It has a i%ht~ 
to consider the infirmities of the firan^e with al| ttie i^ifference it 
can, as long as it is not indelicate; but the right cmd the ^licacy nust 
go together. Crossness, or the provocation of painful and revolting 
ideas, tends to sacrifice the infinite to the low, and is the first step 
(whatever bad habits may induce otherwise pleasant people to 
imagine) to loathing and being loathed. On the other hand, grace- 
ful and pleasurable ideas give a sprightly exaltation to the being, 
sacrifice the little to the great, and put us in the finest way of liking 
human nature, and being liked by it. In other words, the soul 
must be still lovelier than the body, in order that the body may have 
justice done to its exceeding loveliness. 



Narrative of Discwery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regions, ^c. and an Account of tlie Whale-Fishery, By Professor 
Leslie, Professor Jitmeson, and Hugh Murray, "fesq. F. R. S. E., 
(Vol. I. of Edinburgh Cabinet Ubiury.) 
(Furthw' Extracts.] 

We make some farther extracts, of an interesting nature, froin this 
work. The first reminds us of a story of a bear, very similar to 
the one here given, if not the identical one i though aecording to 
our recollection, there was a particular or two that threw something 
of a comic f&c over the commencement of the unfortunate tragedy. 
The bear in the story we allude to (if we remember it rightly) came 
upon the mate of a vessel, while he was cutting wood ashore, or 
doing something to a boat ; and putting its paws on his shoulders, 
induced him to think it one of his companions. He accordingly 
told it more than once to " have done," when happening to lift up 
his eyes, as he stooped, he saw a messmate at a little distance before 
him, looking at him with horror. His astonishment at this sight 
was turned into greater horror, when the man, recovering his speech, 
exclaimed to him in a piteous tone — " Oh mate ! It's a bear !" 

Comic feelings will often intrude upon tragic description, some- 
times to alleviate their efiect. We can never think of this story 
without fancying these words uttered by Listen. 

* The annals of the north are filled with the most perilous and 
fatal conflicts with the Polar bear. The first, and one of the most 
traced, was sustained by Barentz and Heemskerke, in 1596, during 
theur vovage for the discovery of the north-east passage. Having 
anchored at an island near the straight of Waygatz, two of the sailors 
landed, and were walking ashore, when one of them felt himself 
closely hugged from behind. Thinking this a frolic of one of his 
companions, he called out in a corresponding tone, " Who's 
there ? Pray stand off.'' His comrade looked, and screamed out, 
** A bear I. a bear !" then running to the ship alarmed the crew 
with loud cries. The sailors ran to the spot armed with pikes and 
muskets. On their approach, the bear very coolly quitted the mangled 
corpse, sprang upon another sailor, carried hjm off, and, plunging 
his teeth into his body began drinking his blood at long drauglits. 
Hereupon the whole of that stout crew, struck with terror, turned 
their backs, and fled precipitately to the ship. On arriving there, 
thev began to look at each other, nnable to feel much satisfaction 
at their own prowess. Three then stood forth, undertaking to 
avenge the fate of their countrymen, and to secure for them the 
rites of burial. They advanced, and fired at first from so respect- 
ful a distance that all missed. The purser then courageously pro- 
ceeded in front of his companions, and taking a close aim, pierced 
the monster*s skull immediately below the eye. The bear, how- 
ever, merely lifted his head, and advanced upon them, holding 
still in his mouth the victim whom he was devouring; but seeing 
him soon stagger, the three rushed on with sabre and bayonet, and 
«oon dispatched him. They collected and bestowed decent sepul* 
ture on the mangled limbs of their comrades, while the skin of the 
-animal, thirteen feet long, became the prize of the sailor who had 
fired the successful shot.' 

The following is a summary of the story of the Four Russian 
Seamen, who passed six years by themselves on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen : during which time they perhaps enjoyed more happiness 
(from good health) than they had been accustomed to, when they 
thought themselves better off; though latterly the death of one of 
them produced despondence. 

* A Russian vessel which had sailed from Archangel for the 
whale fishery, in 1/43, deing driven by the wind to the eastern 
coast of Spitzbergen, found itself beset amid floating ice without 
hope of d^venmce. ^ One of the party recollected that a hut had 
been erected on ibis coast by some of his countrymen, under the 
apprehension of being obliged to spend the winter there. He and 
three others set out to discover the place. With much difficulty 
they reached the shore, leaping from fragment tp fragment of mov- 
ing ice, then, spreoding themselves in different directions, they 
found the cottage, which, though ruinous, afforded shelter for the 
night. Early in the morning they hastened to the shore, to con- 
vey to their comrades this happy intelligence. But what most 
have been their horror, when they saw only a vast open sea, witlk- 
out a vestige of the ship, or even of ihe numerous icebergs which 



6aJT)een tossing tHrouijjh the w^yes! A violent gals had ^^ 
pened them all, an^ iy;)par^ml]r also' «UQk tjbe, vessi^ whidi wa^ 
Tktis^ of no more. 

' These four unfortimate seamen* aban^ed ou this dceadfu) 
shore, having the long winter to pass without foojd, or «qaas smd 
implements to. procure any, did not, howev^, giye way to deapair.^ 
The]^ had a gun with which they shot twelve deer f tfatn- their am^ 
munition failed ; but some pieces of iron wens found on the ehor^, 
which they contrived to fashion into pikes. At the moment when 
theur stock of venison was nearly exhausted* they found ot^casion U> 
employ these weapons a^inst a Polar bear by which they were 
assailed. The animal being vanquished and kiUed* after a fonnw 
dable struggle, supplied, for the present, aH their wants. His j&esh 
was food ; his skin clothing; his entrails, duly preparedr furnished 
the string which alone bad been wanting to complete a bow. With 
that instrument they were more than a match for the rein*deer and 
the Arctic fox, with the spoils of which they filled both their pantry 
and their wardrobe ; ana thenceforth thev avoided^ unless in cases 
of necessitv, the encounter of the bear. Being destitute of oookuw 
utensils, they were obliged to devour the food nearly raw — dried 
either by suspension in the smoke during the long winter, or by 
exposure to the heat of the sun during the short summer. Yet this 
regular supply of fresh meat, and above all, the constant exercise to 
which necessity prompted, enabled them to nreserve their health 
entire during six years, in which they lookea in vain for deliver- 
ance. In this time they killed 10 bears, 250 rein-deer, and a multi- 
tude of foxes. At the end of six years one of them died, when the 
three survivors stmk into despondience, givinff up all hopes of relief^ 
and looking forward to the moment when the last of them would 
become the prey of the bears. Suddenly, on the 15th August 1749, 
they descried a vessel at sea. Thev lighted fires on the heists, 
hoisted a flag formed of rein-deer skins, and were at length disc^ 
vered by the ship, which proved to belong to their native country. 
They loaded her with such a quantity of skins and lard, as enabled 
them to pay 80 roubles for their passage, and afterwards to make a 
profitable voyage.' 

We conclude with another passage respecting the perils of the 
whale-fishery. The whale is a gentle as well as awefully powerful 
creature, partaking in some measure of habits and affections analo- 
gous to those of mankind. It seems a pity to pursue him to bis 
frozen haunts ; but the fishers, doubtless, do not think of this : 
they are occupied with their own affections and necessities, and 
boldly undergo dangers which at least divide our sympathies for 
them with those for the poor whale. 

* Tlie year 1 777 was one which exhibited, on the greatest scale, 
all the vicissitudes of this occupation. Captain Broerties, in the 
Guillamine, arrived that year on the 22d of June^ at the great 
bank of northern ice, where he found fifty vessels 'moored and 
busied in the fishery. He began it prosperously : the very next 
day indeed he killed a large whale. The day after, a tempest drove 
in the ice with such violence that twenty-seven of the ships were 
beset, of which ten were lost. Broerties, on the 25th of July, 
seeing some appearance of an opening, caused the Guillamine to be 
warped through by the boats ; but, after four days* labour, she found 
herself, with four other ships, in a narrow basin, enclosed by icy 
barriers on every side. The captain, foreseeing the danger <«" 
permanent besetment, obliged the crew to submit to a diminution 
of their rations. 

' On the 1st August, the ice began to gather thick, and a indent 
storm driving it against the vessels, placed them in the greatest 
peril for a number of days. On the 20th a dreadful gale arose 
from the north-east, in which the Guillamine suffered very con- 
siderable damage. In this awful tempest, out of the ^v^ ships twa 
went down, while a third had sprung a number of leaks. The 
crews were taken on board the two remsdning barks, which they 
greatly incommoded. On the 25th all the three were completely 
frozen in, when it was resolved to seek idd from four vess^h which 
a few days before had been driven into a station at a little distance ; 
but by the time of their arrival two of them had been dashed to 
pieces, and the other two were in the most deplorable conditioiu 
Two Hamburgh ships, somewhat further removed had perished in 
a similar manner. Meantime the former came in sight of Ghde 
Hamke's Land, in Greenland, and the tempest still pushing them 
gradually to the southward, Icehnd at length ajipeared on the left: 
The two more distant ones, commanded by Dirk Broer and ftOel of 
Meyer, found a little opening through which they contrived to 
escape. The crews of the tlnree others were begimihig to hopt 
that they might at last be equally fortunate, xriien on the 13th 
September a whole mountain of ice fell upon the Guillamine. 
The men, half naked, leaped out upon the frozen surface, saving 
with difficulty a small portion of their provisions. The broken 
remnants of the vessel were soon buried under enormous piles of 
ice. Of the two pother ships, one commanded by Jeldert Jana had 
met a similar fate, and there remdned only that of Jans CVstricum, 
to which all now looked for refuge. By leapingfrom one fragment 
of ice to another, the men, not without danger, contrived to reach 
this vessel, which, though in extreme distress, received them on 
board. Shattered and overcrowded, she was obliged immediatdy 
after to receive fifty other seamen, the crew of thi Jans Chris- 
tianaasof Hamburgh, which had just gone down, the chief bar- 
pooner and twelve of tlie mariners having perithed^ The nume- 
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roos coimi^aliies, squeezed iiito the crazy bark of Castricum. 
ralet^ €!^ery kind of distiress. Famine, in its most direful form, 
began to stare them in the face. All remoter fears, however, gave 
tray, wben, on the 11th' October, the vessel went to pieces in the 
teme'BtiMen manner as the others, leaving to the unfortunate 
siikxmscafc^r tfme ehoUgh to leap on the ice with their remaining 
stores. With g^cat difficulty thfey reached a field of some extent, 
and coBtHtcidwith'thdf torn sails to rear a sort of covering; but, 
ttosible that; bv^ femahitng on this desolate spot, they must 
eertamly perish, they saw no safety except in scrambling over the 
frozen surfWce to the; coast of Greenland, which was in view. 
Wth infinite toil they dBfected their object, and happily met some 
inhabitants, who received them hospitably, and regaled them with 
dried fish and seid's flesh. Thence they pushed across that dreary 
rejpon, treated sometimes well, and sometimes churlishly ; but by 
one means or other they succeeded at length, on the 13th March, 
ih reaching the Danish settlement of Frederickshaab. There they 
were received with the utmost kindness ; and, being recruited from 
their fatigues, took the first opportunity of embarking for Den- 
mark, whence they afterwards sailed to their native country. 

* The source, however, of the most constant alarm to the whale- 
fisher is connected with the movements of that powerful animal, 
against which, with most unequal strength, he ventures to contend. 
Generally, indeed, the whale, notwithstanding its immense strength, 
is gentle, and even passive, seeking, even when he is most hotly 
parsued, to escape from his assailants by plunging into the lowest 
depths of the ocean. Sometimes, however, he exerts his utmost 
force in violent and convulsive struggles; and everything with 
which, when thus engaged, he comes into collision, is aissipated or 
destroyed in an instant. The Dutch writers mention Jacquez 
Vienkes of theOort Moolen (Barley Mill) who, after a whale had 
been struck, was hastening with a second boat to support the 
first The fish, however, rose, and with its head struck the boat 
80 fiirious that it was shivered to pieces, and Vienkes was thrown 
xnth it«i fragments on the back of the huge animal. Even then 
this bold mariner darted a second harpoon into the body of his 
victim ; but unfortunately he got entangled in the line and could 
not extricate himself, while the other party were unable to approach 
near enough to save him. At last however the harpoon was dis- 
engaged, and he swam to the boat.' 



CHAT AN D MISCEL LANIES. 

PuK UPON Pun.— Cabri au laii, a kid dressed in milk, is pro- 
nounced in the same manner as the word Cabriolet, a light carriage ; 
whence the punsters of Paris give to a superior carriage of this kind 
the name of CaM h la creme, a kid dressed in cream. — French 
Honumifme9, 

ANOto-GALLic Advertisement (from an American paper). — 
I, Jean de Merion, bein oblige trou necessite, to teach de langue 
I^ancaise d tons de peuple, 1 be ^l^d you send your childs h, moi. 
Je demeure a toder ind of Second Street. Oh, 1 ave forgot to say 
J diake sausages ^ vendre, et 1 ave four dollars a month pour teach 
the plus polite langue d'Europe. 

GxoROB THE F1R8T.— I do remember something of George the 
First. My. father took me to St James's while I was a very little 
boy; after waiting some time in an ante-room, a gentleman came 
in, all dressed in brown, even his stockings, and with a riband and 
star. He took me up in his arms, kissed me, and chatted some 
time. — fFalpole. 

Bbautifui« Proverbs. — Proverbs not only present '* le hongros 
tens qui eimrt let rues," but sometimes are expressed in elegant 
metaph<>r. I was struck with an oriental one of this sort, which I 
met witli in some book of travels : ** With time and patience the 
leaf of the mulberry-tree becomes satin." — The same. 

line a que le premier pas qui c<w(e: ** The first step is the only 
diflficulty.'* This provero was oddly applied by a lady, who hearing 
a canon in company say that St Piat, after his head was cut off, 
walked two entire leagues with it in his hand, *' Yes, ma'am ; two 
entire leagues."—** I firmly believe it," answered the lady : " on 
such an occasion, the first step is the only difficulty." — The same. 

PfiBFBOT Conversation. — ^The first ingredient in conversation 
is truth, the next good sense, the third good humour, and the 
fourth wiU'-Shr fT. Temple. 

The Mind's Discipline. — Study gives strength to the mind, 
conversation grace : the first is apt to give stiffness, the other sup- 
pleness: one gifves substance and form to the statue, the other 
polishes it. — The same. 



SONG. 

. (imitated from marot.) 
Tm belov'd of one so fair. 

Heaven beholds no beauty like her ; 
£)nvious eyes, and pens, beware ; 

Not a glance must dare to strike her. 

Could the boy with blinded eyes 
But unblihd them to behold her ; 

He would own the sweet surprise. 
And with loving arms enfold her. 



\ 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN T|1E EXAMINER. 



Drurt Lank. 

We indulge ourselves, by way of variety, with a notice of the ballet 
which we saw last night at this theatre, called the Romantic 
Amoureuw, The plots of ballets are seldom painfally clear ; the 
violence of their nods of the head, and other explanatory gestures, 
is apt to be lost upon us : we wish extremely to comprehend ^ 
old father who tries to thump the mystery into us with his stick, 
and the youth or his mistress who comes delicately bending to the 
front of the stage, with a sidelong eye and the aforesaid nods, to 
illustrate all which the father has left obscure; but our endea- 
vours are seldom repaid. We only get a general impression that 
there is love going on, that the old gentleman does not like it, and 
that the young people do. 

However, in the present ir 
usually intelligible. Weareuuj 
to distribute the characters 1 
they belong ; so we must coni 
is a party of gallant young S£ 
pear, the moment they land, tc 
place ; and of course fall a ds 
gentleman issues from a hous( 
damsels, at the same time d 
lover then makes his appearai 

patronized by the father, but rejected by all the young ladies. 
He dances however with one of them, his dance being parodied 
all the while behind him by the favourite sailor. The other 
sailors return, of course with their damsels, all dancing as hard 
as they can drive ; the Romantic Amourettai is hustled about, 
and whirled from one to the other; and the goddess of 
his idolatry completes his mortification by sealing his eyes, not with 
a kiss, but with a handful of four. In fine, the true lovers prevail ; a 
collateral lady and gentleman, who are always good-natured enough 
to join dancing parties uninvited, and to put everybody else in the 
back -ground, make their appearance, and perform the requisite 
quantity of saltation ; and then there is a pell-mell dance, and the 
curtain falls. 

This is a clever ballet, cleverly performed. We have never seen 
a better mock-dance that the one performed by Monsieur Simon 
(we believe), the author. It was awkward, and ludicrously stiff 
in the joints, wiChout being overdone. A young lady near ui 
laughed all the while this personage was on the stage, with a ge- 
nome glee that did us good to hear it. Mons. Gilbert (if such ia the 
name of the main collateral dancer above mentioned) was also very 
clever, vaulting hither and thither with elegance, and sometimes 
appearing almost to lie along the air. And two principal damsels 
twirl about to the music in good crisp and easy style, particularly 
one of them, who has a latitude of leg we have seldom seen equalled. 
She seemed about to step into one stage box, while she shook hands 
with the other. 

The appearance of the sailors at the commencement reminded us 
of the episode of the Isle of Love, in the Lusiad. They are very 
deUcate sailors, not more genuine than becomes them ; only we wish 
they would not look so very grave in the face, while their lower 
extremities are being so lively. The last scene, where ahemate 
vows of t}ie men and women part sideways from each other, is very 
pleasing. 

It is a pretty fantastic world this, of dancing, to live in for half 
an hour. We have only to fancy a planet, in which the people 
dance to music instead of walk, and gesticulate instead of talk, and 
all the rest follows as reasonably as need be. You are approached 
in a trip, and avoided with a twirl. You bow to a bass-note ; spin 
round like a top, in order to express a satisfaction ; make love with 
hallet (instead of billet) doujf ; and if the lady gives you any 
encouragement, you have a right to stretch out your leg as 
far as possible behind you, holding her at the same time 
delicately by the waist ; ^^lile she stretches her leg with equal 
remoteness the other way, and looks fondly at the air. If 
you have any love in you, you then dance a good while by 
yourself, spinning, vaulting, and caressing, till you think fit, in the 
most elaborate manner, to make a present of your leg to the side 
scenery. The lady does the same on her part, first making a kind 
of inverted cup of her petticoats, as she spins, and showing us how 
fat are the legs of fair dancers. And so, with a trip or too more 
together, and another presentation of her by the waist to Heaven 
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knows whom, the lovers make a sadden hop into the shades, and 
the mystery concludes. ' 

We are inclined to like t verjthing French at present ; hut our 
illustrious neighhomv have now left some of their old celehrities 
far behind, and they can afford to he told that the best French 
dancing (on the stage) is, after all, not to be compared with the 
best Italian or Spanish. Those who have not seen De Martins of 
Italy, the very antelope of dancers (as a Persian might call her) 
have not seen what grace and activity can do conjoined } and a 
single Spanish bolero, with its fervid excess of life, and the very 
soul of motion beating time to its grace and energy, is worth a 
dozen evenings of the ostentation of twirls and tee-totums. 



The Lovb of Poetry and Music. — ^I.know very well, that 
many who pretend to be wise b^ the forms of beinff grave, are apt 
to despise both poetry and music, as toys and tri^ too light for 
the use or entertainment of serious men : but whoever fina them- 
selves niiiolly insensible to these charms, would, I think, do well 
to keep their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their own tem- 
per, and bringing the goodness of their natures, if not of their 
understandings, into question : it may be thought at least an ill 
sign, if not an ill constitution ; since some of the fathers went so 
fiv, as i» esteem the love of music a sign of predestination : b» a 
thing divine, and reserved for the fehcities of heaven itself. — Sir 
miliam Temple, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Due atttntioa will be paid to the *' Reroarlu on the word Rebus." 
We are oblicr^ to Mr K. but our time does not allow tti to avail ourselves of 

the opportunity which he is good enough to favour us with. 
The ingenious Mr Sloman, " Improvisateur Anglais," baviu? favoured us 
with an acrostic on our merits, we are obliged to put our self-denial to the 
test, in abstaining from their publication : for if we inserted acrostics to 
ourselves, with what face could we decline the multiplicity of the same 
compliments to others, which would, doubtless, be sent us. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, a New BurletU, (in Two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

OR, A BRIDEGROOM FROM THE SEA. 

By Mr Buckstone. 

Act I. — Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capu Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, 

Harry, Mr WINNING. 

Marmaduke Magoff, Mr J. REEVE. 

Jemmy Starlin?, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act II. — Summer. 

Alice. Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, MissSTALLARD, Mrs Surling, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bertiam, Mr YATES, 

Blackadder, MrGALLOT, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 1 

Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Waller, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After which a New Comic Burletta, called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
M r Egostus Altoloque, Mr S. SM ITH, 
Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr G A LLOT, 

Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER. 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters: — Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer ; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conducior of the Steam Diligence ; Katty 0*Dab, au Irish Washerwoman ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 

To conclude with the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 

lanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr O. SMITH, 

Kalmakhan. Mr S. SMITH. Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac CuUough 0*Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbeck, MrGALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS. 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN. Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 

Chingchis, Ximinc. Bosphor, Kolos, Acbar, Uraddtn, and Ophan, (Seven 

charmed Hunters doomed to uoceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 

Morris, V. Web>ter, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt. 

Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Guomes employed in the 

Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Gold- Washers, Officeis, Slaves, Fishermen, fitc. 
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This Evening « the Comadj oC 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

[By Shbbioan]. 

Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, MrsFAUCIT. Mrs Candour. Mrs GLOVER, 

Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 

Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK, 

Crabuee. Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr HOOPER, 

Sir Harry fwithaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 

1st Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 

John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 

Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform (first time in this Country) 
Auber*s Overture to " Fra Diavolo.** 

To oonclude with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

[By H; W. MiLNfcR, Esq. from the French]. 

Elvira. (Bride of Alphonso) (first time) Miss PEARSON, 

Fenelia, (Masamello's SiHter) Mr« W. BARRYMORE, 

luis, Mi«(.» CHIKINI. 

Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapletioa, Bunt, Jordon, Webster, &n. 

Fi-bermen't Wi»e«, MiwPAUCIT, Mr* NEWCOMBE, Mr- BEDFORD, 

Masaniello, (a Nenpoliian Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Don Alphonao, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 

Roffiu , Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mi HOWARD, 

Moreuo, Mr YARNOLD, S<avH, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES» 

Coinmi«itioDer, Mr FENTON, 

Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Auihorities of Naples^ Lord-, 

Attendanu, Paget, &c,&o. 

A Spanish Bolero. 

By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. 0*BRIEN. 

Principal Dancers : — Misses Barnet, Baveki, Ballin, M'Heory, Line, 

Metdames Vallancey, Gear,Willmott, Webster, Claire, E. Jones, Giiffith*, 

Messrs Howell, Wielaod, Chikioi, Baker, Barilett, Downe, Sianley. 

On Monday, Henry the Fifth. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evening A New Play, (in Three Acts) to be called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVEI^L. 

Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zoranthe, Miss H. CAWSE, Rodriga. Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 

(From the Theatre Royal, Bath— her first appearance in London.) 

Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 

Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 

Count Cosenza, MrBLANCHARD, Manfredi, MrWARDE, 

Valentine, Mr WILSON, (his 3d appearance on thb sta^e.) 

Benedetto, Mr G.BENNETT. Harry Fortesque, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo. Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Guiacard, Mr Irwin, Ist Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr Holl. 

Neopolilan Lovers. Mons. D* Albert, Mrs Bedford, Folly, Mrs Vedy, 

Cupid, Mrs Kendall. 
Masqueraders. Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collelt, Grant, Heath, King^, 

F. Sutton, Beale, Barclay, Bin, Benedict, Caulfield. 
Mesds. Blaire, Fairbrotlier, GriflBths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasin, 

Vials, Appleton, Brown, Daly, Goodson, Goodwin. 

Gondoliers, &c. Messrs, Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, Shegog, S. Tett 

C. Tett. 

Mesdames Coward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennant, &c. 

After which, (9th tune) a New Melo-Drama, called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pocock]. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Chcrubini. 

Bessy Bowline, f Tom Bowline's) Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, \ Daughters, j Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitiy Crawfish, Mrs BROWN , 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother. Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT.P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline, MrBARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCH ARD, 

Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 

Rullock, Mr FULLER. Block, Mr MILLER, 

Thomback, Mr TURNOUR, 

Humphrey, Mr ADDISON. 

On Monday (by Command.of their Majesties) The Provoked Husband ; 
and Teddy the Tiler. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J.Chapfri., 98 Roval Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Recent sti^et ; J. FiBuo, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers ami Newsmen. 
0. aud W. Heynkll, Prlutei», Broad street, Golden square. 
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THE READER: 

CONSISTINO OP BNT£RTAININ6 EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHBRWI8B 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



The Anaiomp of Drunhmnets, By Robert Macmsh, Member of 
the Faculty of Phyncian* and Surgeons at Glasgow, Third 
Edition. 12mo. pp. 2ia. Glasgow, MThun; London, Simpkin 
and MarshaU. 

We were so much pleased with Mr Macnish's Treatise on Sleep, 
that to use an appropriate adverb, we incontinently sent for hb 
Anatomy of Drunkenness. We do not hold it to be so well done 
as the othet work, which is the later one ; but it bears the same 
«vidences of good sense, good intention, and what is not least tp 
be respected in a writer of a philosophical turn, good nature ; for 
without an inclination to do justice to all the circumstances and 
excuses of liumaiiity, an adviser has neither a fit chance, nor a right, 
of being heard. Mr Macnish carries his good nature so &r (though 
not a jot fiuther than wisdom allows) that he devotes a chapter of 
his work to the use of those who are resolved to continue drunkards. 
He would make the best of the worst, where he can do nothing 
better. For this he has our hearty approbation. There is no 
4}uackish temptadon held out. He has no pill for restoring ex- 
hausted nature, or doing away the ill eflbcts of ''too free a habit." 
He says the drunkard is in a very bad way, — as he has shown him 
to be in all the rest of his book. But as he knows that there is such 
a thing as an mveterate habit of drinking, he does not omit doing it 
what good he can, out of a foolish spleen. Now if anything could 
tempt an inveterate drinker to try and give up his habit, it would 
be treatment tike this. 

We do not do justice, periiaps, to works of this kind, without 
giving a general list of their contents. The followmg are the heads 
of Mr Macnish's chapters : — 

' CuAPTBR I. Preliminary Observations. 
II. Causes of Drunkenness. 
^ III. Phenomena of Drunkenness. 

IV. Drunkenness modified by Temperament. 
V. Drunkenness modified by the Inebriating Agent. 
VT. Enumeration of the Less Commou Intoxicatory 

Agents. 
VII. Difierences in the Action of Opium and Alcohol. 
VIII. Physiology of Drunkenness. 
r IX. Method of Curing the Fit of Drunkenness. 

X. Patholo^ of Drunkenness. 
XL Sleep ofDrunkards. 
f XII. Spontaneous Combustion of Drunkards. 

XI II. Drunkenness Judicially Considered. 

XIV. Method of Curing the Habit of Drunkenness. 
XV. Advice to Inveterate Drunkards. 

XVI. Drunkenness in Nurses. 
XVII. Liquors not always Hurtful. 

Appendix, No. I. Excerpt from Paris's Pharmacolosia. 

IL Mr Brande's Table of the Alcoholic Strength 
of Liquors.* 

One of the first things that strike, or ought to strike, an English- 
man, in reading remarks upon drunkenness, is the addiction to the 
vice on the part of his countrymen and other inhabitants of the 
colder climates, compared with those of the warmer. 

* It is always to be remembered,' says Mr Macnish, * that a person 
is not to be considered a drunkard because he consumes a certain 
portion of liquor; but because what he does consume produces 
certain efi^cts upon his system. The Russian, therefore, may take 
six glasses a-day, and be as temperate as the Italian who takes 
lour, or the Indian who takes two. But even when this is acceded 
to, the balance of sobriety will be found in favor of the south : the 
inhabitauts there, not only drink less, but are bond fide more sel- 
dom intoxicated than the others. Those who have contrasted 
London and Paris may easily verify this fact; and those who hare 
done the same to the cities of Moscow and Rome can bear still 
stronger testimony.' Who ever heard of an Englishman sipping 
emt sucr^e, and treating his friends to a glass of lemonade ? Yet 



such things are common in France ; and of all the practices of that 
country, they are those most thoroughly visited by the contemptu- 
ous malisons of John Bull.* 

John Bull might, and we have no doubt will, amend his mode*of 
morality in this and other respects, in proportion as he discovers 
that his neighbours have virtues as well as himself and that hh 
spleen is not virtue. We can bear testimony to the moderation of 
the Italians, and to the great good their wines do them, compared 
with the heavier and fiercer efi^ts of our malt and spirits. We 
hope to see the day when the exorbitant duties shall be taken off 
from foreign liqtiors, and the En^ish enabled to partake of the 
light wines, as well as the enlightening wisdom, of their cheerfhl and 
patriotic neighbours. 

The following are extracts from the intelligent and humane 
chapter on the Causes of Drunkeoneas : — 

' Some persons,* observes our author, * are drunkards by choice, 
and others by necessity. The former hanre an innate and constitu- 
tional fondness for liquor, and drink con amare. Such men are 
usually of a sanguineous temperament, of coarse uninteUectual 
minds, and of low and animal propensities. They have, in general, 
a certain rigidity of fibre, and a flow of animal spirits, which other 
people are without. They delight in the roar and riot of drinking 
dubs ; and with them, in particular, all the miseries of life may be 
referred to the bottle. 

' The drunkard by necessity was never meant by nature to be dis- 
sipated. He is perhaps a person of amiable cflspositions, whom 
misfortune has overtaken, and who, instead of bearing up manfully 
against it, endeavours to drown has sorrows in liquor. It is an 
excess of sensibility, a partial mental weakness, an absolute misery 
of the heart, which dnves him on. DmntomcM with him is a 
consequence of misfortune; it is a solitary dissipation preying upon 
him in silence. Such a man frequently dies broken-hearted, even 
before his excesses have had time to destroy him by their own un- 
assisted agency. 

* Some become drunkards from excess of indulgence in youth. 
There are parents who have a common custom of treating their 
children to wine, punch, and other intoxicating liquors. This, in 
reality, is regularly bringing them up in an apprenticeship to 
drunkenness. Others are taught the vice by frequenting drinking 
clubs and harmonic lodges. These are the genuine academies of 
tippling. Two-thirds of the drunkards we meet with have been 
there mitiated in that love of intemperance and boisterous irregu- 
larity which distinguish their future lives. Men who are good 
singers are very apt to become drunkards, and, in truth, most of 
them are so, more or less, especially if they have naturally much 
joviality or warmtli of temperament. A fine voice to such men is 
a fiital accomplishment. 

* Ebriety prevails to an alarming degree among the lower orders 
of society. It exists more in towns tban in the country, and more 
among mechanics than husbandmen. Most of the misery to be 
observed among the working classes springs from this source. No 
persons are more addicted to the habit, and all its attendant vices, 
than the pampered servants of the great. Innkeepers, musicians, 
actors, and men who lead a rambling and eccentric life, are exposed 
to a similar hazard. Husbands sometimes teach their wives to be 
drunkards, by indulging them in toddy, and such fluids, every 
time they^themselves sit .'down to their libations. 

* Women frequently acquire the vice of drinking ale and 'porter 
while nursing. These stimulants are usually recommended to them 
firom well-meant but mistaken motives, by their female attendants. 
Many fine young women are ruined by this pernicious practice. 
Hieir persons become gross, their milk unhealthy, and a foundation 
is too ofien laid for a mture indulgence in liquor. 

* The frequent use of cordials, such as noyau, shrub, eau de 
Cologne, kirscb-wasser, curaf oa, and anisette, sometimes lead to 
the practice. The active principle of these liquors is neither more 
nor less than ardent spirits.* 

* Among other causes (may be mentioned the excessive use of 
spirituous tinctures for the cure of hypochondriac and indigestion. 
Persons who use strong tea, especially sreen, run the same risk. 
The latter species is singularly hurtful to tne constitution, producing 
hysteria, heartburn, and general debility of the chylopoetic viscera. 
Siome of these bad effects are relieved for a time by the use of spi- 
rits; and what was at first employed as a medicine becomes an 
essential requisite. 

* Li(|uetirs often coDtaia narcotic principles; tberefore their use is 
doubly improper. 
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* Some writers allege, that unmarried women, especially if some- 
what advanced in Hfe, are more given to liquor than those who are 
married. This point I am unable from my own observation to de- 
cide. Women who indulge in this way are wUktry dram-drinkers, 
and so would men be, had not the arbitrary opinions of the world 
invested the practice in them with much less moral turpitude than 
in the opposite sex. Of the two sexes, there can be no doubt tfiat 
men are much more addicted to all sorts of intemperance. 

* Drunkenness appears to be in some measure nereditary. We 
frequently see it descending from parents to their children. This 
may undoubtedly often arise from bad example and imitation, but 
there can be little question that, in many instances at least, it exists 
as a family predisposition.' .... * Dr Darwin, a great authority on 
aQ subjects connected with life, says, that he never knew a glutton 
afibcted with the gout, who was not at the same time addicted to 
liquor. He also observes, '* it is remarkable that all the diseases 
from drinking spirituous or fermented liquors are liable to become 
hereditary, even to the third generation, gradually increasing, if the 
cause be continued, till the femily becomes extinct.** • 

Mr Macnish further remarks upon the important, though, ap- 
parently, trivial subject of ale and porter drinking among those 
who are nursing children : — 

* Case of Mary Clues. — This woman, aged 50, was much ad- 
dicted to intoxication. Her propensity to this vice had increased 
after the death of her husband, which* happened a year and a half 
before : for about a year, vcarc^iy a day had passed in the course of 
wluch she dkl not drjnk at least halM-pint of rum and anniseed- 
water. Her health graduallv declined, and about the beginning of 
February, she was attacked by the jaundice, and confined toner 
bed. Though she was incapable of much action, and not in a con- 
didon to work, she still continued the old habit of drinking every 
day, and BmokioDg a pipe of tobacco. The bed in which she lay 
■stood parallel to the chimney of the apartment, the distance from 
it of about three feet. On Saturday morning the first of March, 
she fell on the floor, and her extreme weakness having prevented 
her from getting up, she remained in that state till some one en- 
tered, and put her to bed. The following night she wished to be 
left alone t a woman quitted her at half-past eleven, and according 
to custom, shut the door and locked iu She had put on the fire 
two large pieces of coal, and placed a light in a candlestick on a 
chair at the head of the bed. At half-past five in the morning, 
smoke was seen issuii^ through the window, and the door being 
speedily broke open, some flames which were in the room were 
Boon extinguished. Between the bed and the chimney were found 
the remains of the unfortunate Clues ; one leg and a thigh were 
still entire; but there remaiued nothing of the skin, the muscles, 
and the viscera. Tlie bones of the cranium, the breast, the spine, 
and the upper extremities, were entirely calcined, and covered with 
a whitish efilorescence. The people were much surprised that 
the furniture had sustained so little injury. The side of the 
bed which was next the chimney had suffered most; the 
wood of it was slightly bnrnedj but the feather-bed, and 
clothes, and covering were safe. I entered the apartment 
about two hours after it had been opened, and observed that the 
walls and everything in it were blackened ; that it was filled \iith a 
very disagreeable vapour; but that nothing except the body exhi- 
bited any strong traces of fire. ' * 

The former half of the following paragraph is piteous ; the latter 
amusing : — 

* Case of Don Gio Maria Bertholi. — " Having spent the day 
in travelling about the country, he arrived in the evening at the 
house of his brother-in-law. He immediately requested to be shewn 
to his desrined apartment, where he had a handkerchief placed 
between his shirt and shoulders : and, being left alone, betook him- 
self to his devQtions, A few minutes hud scarcely elapsed, when 
en extraordinary noise was heard in the chamber, and the cries of 
the unfortunate man were particularly distinguished : the people of 
the house hastily entered the room, found him extended on the 
floor, and surrounded by a light flame, which receded (h meiure) 
ma they approached, and finally vanished. On the following morn- 
ing, the patient was examined by M. Battaglia, who found the inte- 
guments of the right arm almost entirely detached, and pendant 
vom the flesh ; from the shoulders to the thighs the integuments 
were equally injured ; and on the right hand, tlie part most injured, 
mortification had already commenced, which, notwithstanding im. 

jnediate scarification, rapidly extended itself. The patient com- 
^olained of burning thirst, was horribly convulsed, and was ex- 
hausted by continitfd vomiting, accompanied by fever and delirium. 
On the fourth day, after two hours of comatose insensibility, he 
expired. During the whole period of his suffering, it was impos- 
sible to trace any symptomatic affection. A short time previous to 
his death, M. Battaglia observed with astonishment, that putrefac- 
tion had made so much progress ; the body already exhaled an 
insuflerable odonr; worms crawled from it on the bed, and the nails 
bad become detached from the left hand. 

* The account given by the unhappy patient was, that he felt a 
stroke like the blow of a cudgel on the right hand, and at the same 
time he saw a lambent flame attach itself to his shirt, which was 
immediately reduce J to ashes, his wristbands, at the s^e time, 

* From the Annual Register of 1773. 




bemff utterly untouched. The handkerchief, which, as before men- 
ioned, was placed between his shoulders and his shirt, was entire, 
and free from any trace of burning; his breeches were equally in. 
jured ; but though not a haar of his head was burned, his coif was 
totally consumed. The weather, on the night of the accident, was 
cahn, and Uie air vary pure ; no empyriieumatic or bitHminous odour 
was perceived in the room, which was also free from smoloe; there 
was no vestige of fire, except that the lamp^ which had been iiill of 
oil, was found dry, and the wick reduced to a einder.'* 

Mr Macnish is sceptical on the subject of spontaneous human 
combustion. He suspects, that the secret of many of the cases 
would be traceable to a stroke of lightning. However, we do not 
see why men may not be burnt up from within as well as without* 
compounded as they are in part of calorics and <ul8. Meanwhile, as 
our author observes, it is as well to let the eases spedc for them- 
selves. He relates the two following, to which we have added his 
remarks upon them : — 

^ * The subject of spontaneous combustion' (concludes Mr Macnish) 
' is one well worth mvestigating, both in a medical and judicial point 
of view. At present it is unnecessary to enter more deeply into it, 
as it is supported more by hypothesis and loose analogy, than by 
authenticated fiicts. In arguing upon its possibility, one great error 
has been committed by physicians ; and that is, the circumstance (k 
confoundii^ the state of the living system with that of the dead. 
In poit m&rtetn examination, nothing is more common than to find 
the body charged with inflammable gases; whence the insufferable 
odour which c^ales from it. That such a quantity of these might 
accumulate as to support combustion, is, perhaps, not impossible, but 
it is to be remembered, that they are the result of decompositioii, 
and that such decomposition cannot take place to any 
extent in the living fibre. When animal matter turns into decay, 
it parts with many of the laws which vitality imposed upon it, and 
enters under the dominions of others. But chemists, wno in gene- 
ral are indifferent physiologists, have neglected these facts, and 
have thus been the means of introducing into medicine much that is 
erroneous, both in theory and practice. 

' In a memoir lately read before the Academie dei Sciences, the 
following are stated to be the chief circumstances connected with 
spontaneous combustion. Having stated mv own doubts of such a 
phenomenon, I cannot of course vouch for their accuracy, but leave 
the reader to form his own opinion upon the subject. 

' 1. The greater part of the person^ who have fallen a victim to 
spontaneous combustion have made an immoderate use of alcoholic 
liquors. 2. The combustion is almost always general, but sometimes 
is only partial. 3. It is much rarer among men than among women, 
and tney are principally old women. There is but one case of the 
combustion ot a ^rl seventeen years of age, and that was only par- 
tial. 4. The body and the viscera are invariablv burnt, while the 
feet, the hands, and the top of the skull almost always escape com- 
busdon. 5. Although it requires several faggots to bum a common 
corpse, inceneration takes place in these spontaneous combustions 
without any effect on the most combustible matters in the n^b- 
bourhood. In an extraordinary instance of a double combustS^n 
operating upon two persons in one room, neither the apartment'nor 
the furniture was burnt. 6. It has not at all been proved that the 
presence of an inflamed body is necessary to develope spontaneous 
human combustion. 7. Water, so far from extinguishing the flam& 
seems to give it more activity ; and when the flame has disappeared, 
secret combustion goes on. 8. Spontaneous combustions are more 
frequent in winter than in summer. 9. General combustions are 
not susceptible of cure, onlv partial. 10. Those who undergo 
spontaneous combustion are the prey of a very strong internal heat. 
11. The combustion bursts out all at once, and consumes the body 
in a few hours. 12. The parts of the body not attacked are struck 
with mortification. 13. In persons who have .been attacked with 
spontaneous combustion, a putrid degeneracy takes place, which 
soon leads to gangrene.' 

The author justly combats the notion of some well-intentioned 
but precipitate reformers, who, when drunkenness or any other evil 
habit is to be left off, say it should be left off instantaneously. The 
word habit is alone sufficient to refute them. *' Habit is second 
nature," says the proverb. Now the difficulty of leaving off a 
second nature, is only second to that of getting rid of the first. It 
is a common argument with them to enquire, whether you woald 
hesitate to pluck a man out of the water instantaneously, ^ ho was 
drowning. But the case is not analogous : for the death is tlireat- 
ened at the moment, and the man has not been in the habit of 
being in the water. If he had, and had made himself a kind of 
fish, as the drunkard (who ^ drinks like a fish ") does with his 
wine, the danger would neither be so imminent, nor the benefit of 
snatching him out so obvious. We should be obliged to extricate 
the human fish by degrees, and accustom him to a purer atmo- 
sphere. 

* The first step to be adopted is the discontinuance of all liquors 
or substances which have the power of intoxicating. The only 

• From Paris and FonbIanque*s Medical Jurispradence. This case 
occurred in 1776. 
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qoestioii isr-Should they be dropped ftt once, or by degrees ? Dr 
Trotter, in his Essay oo Drunkeoness, has altered into a long train 
of argument, to prove that, in all cases, they ought to be given up 
imttanter. He contends that, being in thevselyea injurious, their 
sudden discontiauance cfmnot possibly be attended with harm. But 
his reasonkiffs on this point, though ingenious, are not conclusive. 
A flark MiwlioleBoaae dungeon is a bad thing; but it has been re- 
auu±ed, that those who have been long confined to such a place, 
have become 6ick if suddenly cxnosed to the light and pure auv on 
recQyeriqg tjieir liberty:, bad this been done by degrees, no ill 
effects would have ensued^ A removal from an unhealthy climate 
(to which years had habituated a man) to a healthy one, has 
sometimes been attended with similar consequences. Even old 
ulcers cannot always be qmdcly healed up with safety. Inebriation 
becomes, as it were, a second nature, and is not to be rapidly 
changed with impunity, more than other natures. " Drunkards," 
says he, ** cannot leave off their bad habits suddenly ^vithout injur- 
ia their health.'* Dr Darwin speaks in like terms of the injurious 
effects of too sudden a chan^ ; and for these, and other reasons 
about lo be detailed, I am disposed upon the whole, to comcide 
with them.' 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



Mr Macnish relates the pleasant and sensible contrivance of Dr 
Rtcaim, for getting a drunkard out of his habit by degrees. He 
exacted a promise of him, that he would drop every day ** a certain 
quantity of sealing-wax in his glass. He did so ; and as the wax 
accumulated, the capacity of the glass diminished, and consequently 
the quantity of whiskey it was capable of containing. By this plan 
he was cured of his bad habit altogether." Though the author, 
however, approves of the plan, he does not lay any particular stress 
upon it, thinking it, we suppose, too formal, and liable to be set 
aside as tnfling.' The foltowing anecdote, he thinks, exhibits a 
mode of ciffing dram«drinking, equally novel and effective : — 

* About the middle of last century, in a provincial town on the 
east coast of Scotland, where smuggling was common, it was the 
practice for two respectable merchants to gratify themselves with 
a social glass of good Hollands, for which purpose they regularly 
adjourned, at a certain hour, to a neighbouring gin shop. It hap- 
pej^ one morning that something prevented one of them from 
calling on his neighbour at the usual time. Many a wistful and 
longing look was cast for the /riend so unaccountably absent, but 
he came not. His disappointed companion would not* go to the 
dram shop alpne; but he afterwards acknowledged that the want of 
his accustomed cordial rendered him uneasy the whole day. How- 
ever, this feeling induced him to reflect upon the bad habit he was 
acquiring, and tne consequences which were likely to follow. He 
therefore resolved to discontinue dram-drinking entirely, but found 
it difficult to put his resolution into practice until, after some de- 
liberation, he hit upon ^e following expedient. Filling a bottle 
with excellent Hollands, he lodged it in his back shop, and the first 
momii^ taking his dram, he replaced it with simple water. Next 
morning he took a second dram, replacing it with another glass of 
water; and in this manner he went on, replacing the fluid sub- 
stracted from the bottle with water, till at last the mixture became 
insipid and ultimately nauseous, which had such an effect upon his 
palate, that he was completely cured o^ his bad habit, and continued 
to live in exemplary soberness till his death, which happened in 
extreme old age.' 

We heartily recommend Mr Macnish's book to general perusal, 
and .thank \nm for the pleasure which its kindly as weU a^ intelli- 
gent spirit has afforded us. _ 



.TIME OF CLOSING THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

TO THE TATLER. 
Sir, — Various engagements have prevented my sooner answering 
the query of your correspondent, as to the hours that would suit me, 
I cannot do better than by stating the time of my daily occupation ; 
it is from nine in the morning till five in the afternoon. 
Is qot the following statement correct ? 

Lawyers' fixed hours of work are from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m,; and 
firom 6 a.m. till S p.m. 
Many tradesmen shut their shops up at eight. 
Many men of letters are engaged in the morning, who are at lei- 
sure in the evening. 
Painters woHc by daylight, and engravers also. 
Men in public offices have their leisure in the evening. 
There are many other occupations, which, if I could call them 
to mind, would but make the list unnecessarily long. And surely, 
among those I have mentioned, many lovers of books are to be found, 
and some to whom books are absolutely needful. Should such people 
be put to a trouble and expense, which must be burdensome to 
the n^lority, when they have so fine a library of their own ? Only, 
unfortunately, when it is perhaps most wanted, their servants lock 
the door. You have already supplied the speaking trumpet to my 
voice. You will, by doing so once more, greatly oblige. Sir, your 
most obedient servant, A READER. 



A Hint to Students. — Ease and relaxation arc profitable to 
all studies. The mind is like a bow, the stronger by being un- 
bent. — Ben Jonson, 



CovENT Garden. 
A NEW play, interspersed with music, called The Carnival at 
N<^les, was produced here on Saturday evening : and a new actress. 
Miss Taylor from Bath, made her first appearance in it on the 
London boards. A young EngKshman, Harry Fortescue (Mr 
Abbott) is enjoying himself at the Carnival, with his Irish servant 
Dermot O'Don&oan (Mr Power)* when he is enticed away into a 
house of ruffians for the purpose of. being robbed and murdered. 
The girl however, Nma (Miss Taylor) who is forced to act the 
part of decoy, adroitly saves him from being poisoned by requesting 
the ruffians to look another away while she is going to pledge him 
with a kiss, and so taking the opportunity of changing the two cups. 
The Englishman then drinks the innocent cup; the girl appears to 
sip, in courtesy, the murderous one ; and the old beldame of the 
house (Mrs Tayleure) is ingeniously made to finish it, thinking it 
a pity to be wasted ; which ultimately lays her to sleep, when the 
Englishman takes his ffight, for it was the busmess of the old wo- 
man. to watch upon the steps. Nina, who does not belong to the 
gang, and who has never foigotten her real connexions, takes her 
flight with him. She scarcely finds herself in his lodgings, when 
she hears the voice of a Neapolitan Acquaintance of his. Count Man- 
fred! (Mr Warde) which raises in her the most violent emodons of 
hope, and she begs the Irish servant to bring hun to her, she being 
too much agitated to seek him. This AhtJ^edi had just been pro- 
sent at an extraordinary scene in the house of his kmsfoflc, the Dukt 
and Duchess di Fontana (Mr Egbrton and Mrs Lovbll), where 
the sight of a picture of the Duchesses lost daughter threw a domes- 
tic of Manfredi's (Mr G. Bennett) into a mysterious state of 
fienzy, during which he raved of boats and bubbling waters ;«-a 
paroxysm, which Manfredi explained by a story of a lost mistress. 
This suspicious personage no sooner beholds the face <A Nina, than 
he falls into a state like that of his domestic, repelling her caresses 
with horror, and taking her for a fiepd. She convinces him that 
she is a real human being ; upon which he exhibits a mysterious mixr 
tnre of relief and remorse. She relates how she was carried o£P at 
eight years of agei, saved from a watery death, and detained till her 
present age in the house of a set of ruffians, whose practices she 
did her best to defeat. Manfredi^ who in fact was the man who 
destined her to the watery death by means of his domestic, in order 
to get possession of her inheritance, and who is this minute hopmg 
to wed Aurora di Cosenza (Miss Pbxllips) daughter of the Count of 
that name (Mr Blanchard) and beloved by Valentine (Mr Wilson) 
tells his young kinsman that her parents are alive, but entreats her 
to remain concealed awhile, under the artful pretence that her sud- 
den appearance will be too much for her mother's health. He is 
startled to find that her new English friend, Narry Fortescue, has 
appointed a monk to come and fetch her to a convent, where she 
is to reside till restored to her friends; and instantly resolves 
upon anticipating the monk, and taking her away in his guise. He 
does so; the real monk comes a little afterwards, and an imbroglio 
ensues, the upshot of which is, that the Irish servant, by means of 
a dropped letter o{ Manfredi^ becomes acquainted with the plot, 
and saves Nina from being a second time carried away. Manfred^s 
domestic, in that attempt, is shot ; Nina flies in the confiision, and 
rushes into the house of her parents for protection, piercing into 
her mother's chamber, and finding she has done so by seeing her own 
portrait. The mother comes in; A'tno, fearful of agitating her over 
much, according to what' J/on/r^' had said, hides behind the pic- 
ture ; the Duchess falls into one of her usual fits of mourning for 
her lost child, invoking her presence from the other world : the 
daughter is unable to resist this invocation : she appears, and in a 
little while is clasped to the bosom of her enraptured parent. A 
noise of confusion is now heard : the father comes in : Nina pulls 
down her veil ; and then, in a state of agitation, enters Manfie^ 
followed by Fortescue, whose charges he treats with contempt, ridi- 
culing the death-bed confession of the domestic, and challenging 
Nina^ whom he is accused of carrying oflP, to appean She appears 
accordingly, to his horror : he drops to the floor, and is finally car- 
ried out; the Count's daughter Aurora comes in with an unli- 
censed husband in her hand, who is of course forgiveti ; and all the 
good people prepare to ** live happy afterwards." 

It will be seen, that in this plot there are several situations 
which are of an interesting nature, and some which are not a little 
forced. The exchange of the bowls, and the sleep of the old 
woman, are well managed : so is Manfred? s lie about the mother^ 
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and his ghastly fancy .what he takm his liviag kina^oman ftir a 
fiendish illusion ; and the allelic fancy of the mother, at the same 
sight, is highly aflfecting^ and forms an excellent counterpart to the 
guiltier notion* The device of the letter, however, is both old and 
clumsy : and the circumstance of Nina't letting down her veil, 
when the Duke comes in, is a most gratuitous and improbable ex- 
pedient for delaying the effect of the scene with Manfredk, The 
play makes little pretension as a piece of writing. The Irishman's 
jokes are sometimes effective by the help of Power, and sometimes 
flat in spite of it. We noticed nothing remarkable*^ the speeches 
of the other characters, and we heard little of the words of the 
songs. No book of them was to be had. In short, the new 
piece is a melodrama rather than a play, ingenious and affecting in 
some of its incidents, and not of sufficient pretension in other 
respects to make the audience captious about the rest. It was 
received, by the help of Miss Taylor's acting, with great and 
unanimous approbation, and given out for Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday next, amidst shouts of applause. 

From what we saw of Miss Taylor on this occasion, we should 
say that she was more fitted for her part than any actress we know, 
except. Miss Kelly, and that she is not unlikely to prove a rival to 
that interesting performer of the more prosaic species of tragedy. 
We cannot say, on a first sight, whether she is handsome or not. 
Her face was either dragged into indisposition or anxiety, or put 
into its least healthy aspect, by ^e nature of the part ; but it is 
intelligent, sensitive, and we think we can add, has fine eyes. We 
understand that she is not more than three-and-twenty. She entered 
into her character with great zeal, and performed it, if not with 
the fine shades of the higher order of acting, yet with some of the 
very best touches of the melo-dramatic ; and she sings, if not with 
a very fine voice or great equability of tone, yet with considerable 
sensibility and good taste^ There was a kind of epilogue for her, in 
which, by a happy double allusion to the part she had performed, 
and to her first appearance, she was made to ask the audience, 
whether, after many anxious wanderings, she might " think herself 
at home." They gave her a thunder of applause in the affirmative, 
which she received in a style of much grace and unaffected emotion. 

The music is by Mr Barnett, and for the pleasure which some 
of that gentleman's compositions have afforded us, we are sorry we 
carfnot praise it. There is occasionally much ostentation in it of 
dramatic efiect and orchestral potency; but the vigour is more 
'* loud than deep ;" the accompaniments appeared to us to be at 
once noisy and barren, the melodies neither new nor flowing, and 
the whole music disjointed, and wanting in purpose. Once and 
away there was a bar of some elegance and promise, but it came to 
nothing. 

We were the more disappointed with this (and Mr Barnett 
ought to have the benefit of the confession) because at a Neapolitan 
Carnival we expected a set of Neapolitan airs. We thought we 
should have the Gipsies of Paesiello, or at least those popular airs 
of the country, which are as light and bounding as its waters, and 
would have filled our dreams for the next week with guitars and 
moonlight. — We must have Mr Barnbtt's Light Guitar instead. 
It is better than anything in his new work, albeit Harriett Cawse 
was in it, with the same nice voice, and honest good-natured smile, 
with which she did justice to his song about Silly Men. Mr 
Barnbtt's Guitar, we suspect, is always destined to be a light one; 
and is not suited to the weight of a whole opera. 

By the way, does it not beein to be high time, in this accomplished 
country, especially now that Italian literature is so much diffused, to 
pronounce Italian words on the stage in a proper manner, and not 
call Manfredi, Manfreedy ? 



Royal Visits to the Theatre. — •' April 15tb, 166?. — To 
the Kin^s house by chance, where a new play : so full as I never 
saw it ; I forced to stand all the while close to the very door till 
I took cold, and many people went away for want of room. The 
Kinp^ and Queene and Duke of York and Duchesse there, and 
all the Coiut, and Sir W. Coventry. The play called, * The Change 
of Crownes j' a play of Ned Howard's, the best that I ever saw at 
that house, being a great play and serious ; only Lacy did act the 
country-gentleman come up to court, who do abuse the Court with 
all the imaginable wit and plainness about selling of places, and 
doing evervihing for money. The play took very much. 

1 6th. — Knip tells me the King was so angry at the liberty taken 
by Lacy's part to abuse hiro to his face, that he commanded they 
should act no more, till Mocme went and got leave for them to act 
a^ain, but not this play. The King mighty angry ; and it was 
bitter indeed, but venr fine and witty. 

20th. — Met Mr Rolt, who tells me the reason of no play today 
at the King's house. 1 hat Lacy had been committed to tne por- 
ter's lodge for his acting his part in the late new play, and bein^ 
thence released to come to the King's house, he there met with Ned 
Howard, the poet of the play, who congratulated his release ; upon 
which Lacy cursed him as that it was the fault of his nonsensical 
play that was the cause of his ill-usage. — Pepys^ Diary. 

[From a neat and comprehensive httle work entitled '* Compa- 
nion to the thea tres.'*] 



THEATRE ROYAl; DRtjRY LANE. 

This Evening, the Historitnl Ptey\of 

HENRY THE FIFTH. 

[By SfiAKspEAafe]. 

Isabel, (Queen of France) Mrs BAILET, 

Katherine, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs Quickly, Mrs C. JONES. 

King Henrv the Fifih, MrMACREADY. 

Duke of Gloucester, Mr HOWARD, Duke of Bedford, Mr HONNER, 

Duke of Exeter, Mr COOPER, 

Earl of Westmorland, Mr J. VINING, Bishop of Elv. Mr W. BENNETT, 

Archbishop of Canterburv, Mr THOMPSON. 

Earl of Cambridge, Mr Y ARNOLD, Lord Scroop, MrCOOKE, 

Sir Thomas Grey, Mr HOWELL, Sir Thos. Erpingham, Mr EATON, 

Gowcr, MrYOUNGE, Nvm, Mr PERRY, 

Fluellen, Mr WEBSTER, t'istol, Mr HARLEY, 

Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Bov. Mr RICHARDSON, 

Williams, Mr ANDREWS, 

Charles Vlth of France, Mr HAMMERTON. 

The Dauphin, Mr H, WALLACK, Duke of Bur^ndy, Mr C, JONES, 

Constable of France, Mr CATHIE, Gov . of Harfleur. Mr FENTON, 

Mountjoy, (a Herald) Mr BLAND, Bates, Mr TAYLEURE. 

Previous to the Play, the Band will perform Rossini's Overture to ^'Le 
Siege de Corinthe." 

After the Play, Mozart's Overture to •* Die Zauberflotte." 
After which, a Comic Piece, (in One Act) called 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Miss 6iffin, Mrs GLOVER, 

Miss Winterblossom, Mrs C.JONES, Bobbin, MrsORGER. 

Mr Primrose, MrFARREN, Henry Thornton, Mr HOWARD. 

To conclude wiib, a Musical Piece (in Two Acts) called 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

Irra, Miss FAUCIT. Fatiroa, Mrs WAYLETT, with 

the new Ballad of '*Come where the Aspens quiver." 

Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 

Arzan, Mr BLAND, Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, 

Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, in which he will sio^, with 
Mrs Waylett, the Duet of •' When a Little Farm we Keep.'^ 
Bowbell, MrLISTON, 
High Priest, Mr FENTON, OflBcers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 

Tomorrow, The Hypocrite ; Deaf as a Post ; and the Brigand. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 



BY COMMAND 



OF THEIR 



MAJESTIES. 

This Evening:, the Corned v of 

THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 

[By Vaubruffh]. 
Ladv Townlv. Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Ladv Grace, Mrs CHATTfeRLEY, Udv Wroughead, Mrs GIBBS, 

Miss Jennv, Miss NELSON. 
Mrs Motherly, Mrs TAYLEURE, Mvrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Trusty, Mrs DALY. 
Lord Townlv, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Sir Francis Wronghead. Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 

'Squire Richanl, Mr MEADOWS, * 
John Moody. Mr BLANCH ARD, 

Count Basset, Mr HORREBOW, 
Poundaee. Mr ATKINS, Williams, MrTURNOUR, 

James, Mr MEARS, Constable, MrCRUMPTON. 

Before the Comedy, *^ God save the Kinsr/* will be sung by the Principa 
Singers, and Full Chorus. 

Previous to the Farce, the Band will perform Mozart's Overture to " IDie 
Zauberfloie. 

To which will be added, the Farce of 

TEDDY THE TILER. 

Udy Duoderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 

Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs, BROWN, 

Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton, 

Lord Dunderford, Mr. EVANS, Henry, Mr. DURUSET 

Fredenck, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr. HORREBOW, 

Mr. Scrivener, Mr. TURNOUR, 

TefSdyMolowney the Tiler, Mr. POWER, Tim. Mr. ADDISON, 

Stiff, Mr. HENRY, Apewell. Mr. IRWIN, 

Cbnslable, Mr. FULLER, Richard, Mr. HEATH. 

To-morrow, Carnival at Naples ; and the Blue Anchor. 



i^ublished by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 

Parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) i sold by 
.Chappbi., 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Re^^nt street ; J. Field, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. ttud W. Rkvnsli., Printeis, (Srotul sircet, Ooldtn square. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1830. 



THE MODERN CANUTE. 



The reader knows the famous story of King Canute and his 
courtiers. That wise Prince, conversing one day by the sea-shore, 
probably on such political matters, as the sight of the ocean and its 
connexion with foreign countries suggested, and being told by their 
ready flattery, that he could do what he pleased,— that, like a God, 
he could stop the course of events, and dictate to the vicissitudes 
of the world, — commanded a chair to be placed for him on the 
veige of the water, and sitting down upon it, called out to the 
waves to retire, and not presume to touch his royal person. The 
waves, in the natural order of their reflux, retired as if at his bid- 
ding, grating the harsh pebbles : — then rolling back, washed the feet 
of the Monarch, as if they had been no better than those of the 
chair he sat on. Canute, turning round, rebuked the folly of his 
courtiers, and shewed them how little a thing was the greatest of 
mankind, to the Spirit that governed the world. 

Now and then, not often, another Canute appears in the world. 
Of courtiers and foolish advisers, there is always a supply. The 
sagie story is therefore sometimes repeated in another shape ; and 
not a hundred years ago, such was the case in an island not a hun- 
dred miles off TTie King there, being on the sea-shore, and look- 
ing with a fiice of thoughtful humanity towards a country on the 
o^her side of the water, where some new and extraordinary events 
were taking place, which affected the minds of people in his own, 
was told by some about him, that he had only to hold his tongue 
and shew no concern for them or for the people whom they aSkcted, 
and the agitation would subside. " Your Majesty is of a different 
order of beings from inferior men," said these gentlemen : " we are 
so too. We have coats of arms, and therefore have a right to 
about nine hundred and ninety-nine thousaifd times as many dinners 
as we can eait. Now multitudes of those fellows have scarcely a 
shirt to their backs, and therefore can want nothing. We have 
blood, Sire, they have none; they have only to be treated upon 
that understanding, and they will bs agitated no longer.** 

The King heard this advice with a grave countenance ; and as 
there was a great intercourse between the two countries, he com- 
manded some individuals of both to be brought before him, 
and desired them to state their feelings. The men, who were a 
motley assembly, spoke with great respect to his Majesty, many of 
them with admiration, and all with love ; but some of them were 
wounded and bleeding, a great many famishing, and all of them 
declared with one voice, that these miseries must be put an end to, 
or worse would ensue, and the coat-of-arms men be included in 
them. 

The King, glancing round at the persons who had talked of their 
coats of arms, assumed a very stem countenance towards the 
speakers, and retreating a little, as if to make the blow of his words 
more formidable, cried out, " Retire, ye inferior beings ! I have 
but this one answer to make to you, — that I will make none." 

As he uttered this contemptuous speech, he made a gesture, as 
though he drove them back. 

The crowd, astonished for a moment, retreated as the waves did 

before Canute, uttering as harsh sounds as the shivering waters 

over the pebbles : then coming back, and foaming with rage, would 

have dashed upon the King and his courtiers, when his Majesty, 

again raising his arm, and looking with his natural kindness, 

stretched out his hand for them to take it. It was grasped by a 

dozen at onoe. ** My fViends I*' exclaimed he, ** what I have said to 

you, was only to read a lesson to certain foolish fellows I have 

about me. They are so silly as to fancy that I could controul the 

order of events by a scornful silence ! They are so drunk with 

their wine, as to fancy they must have the means of eating a thou- 

taad dinners a day, while you have not enough for *one I they are 

so mad as to talk of nobody's having blood but themselves, though 

they see you bleeding before them ! My friends, let one of you 

step forward, andjbare his heart." 



A poor fellow, pale and emaciated, but full of energy, stepped 
forth, as was commanded, and tearing open his waistcoat, presented 
his bare bosom to the King. His Majesty seized the hand of one 
of his courtiers, and with scorn in his eyes at seeing the proud lord 
recoil, forced it to feel the pulses of the man's heart. ** In what 
respect," cried the King, " is that different from your own, except 
that yours beats with pride and luxury, and this poor fellow-crea- 
ture's with indignation and despair !" 

** Nay," said the man, bursting into tears, and kneeling and kiss- 
ing the King's hand, " not so : it now beats with love and hope I'* 

And the whole awful human multitude dissolved into tears at the 
sight, and swore that the King was a max, and should do with theiii 
what he pleased ; for that the common interests of humanity were 
all that required attention. 

And the lords, who were no men, retreated from this scene be- 
tween a man and his fellow-creatures ; and lo !' nobody missed 
them. 



THE READER; 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
IN IE RESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



The Life of Titian : with Anecdstes of Distinguished Persons of his 

Time. By James Northcote, Esq, R^, 2 vols. 8vo. Colbura 

and Bentley. 
If the late Mr Hazlitt had bad a commission to execute a work 
on this subject afler his own fushion, to make it no longer than he 
chose, and to cross the Alps once more^ in order to descend into 
the blue skies of Venice, and paint (as it were) the paintings of 
Titian from the life, he would have made a beautiful book, which 
everybody might have read ; and we have no doubt that the plea- 
sure of the task, and the healthfulness of the excursion, would have 
saved his life. . The work before us has the air of being a formal 
catchpenny, written no better than Mr Northcote's Life of Sir 
Joshua (for Mr Northcote cannot write as he talks) and swelled 
into two volumes by heaps of extraneous letters, many of them 
having nothing to do with the main subject, and some not worth 
repeating, except to such as are willing to hear anything connected 
with old names and a celebrated country. 

The work, however, is not a catch-penny. It might, to be sure, 
have been the better for the reader, had it not been of dimensions 
supposed to be profitable to the bookseller; but we can easily 
imagine, that Mr Northcote's enthusiasm for his art induced him to 
put in as much matter as he could, which had any bearing upon 
it : and to say the truth, we, for one, are ready to swallow it all. 
We shall certainly read every syllable of it before we have done, 
having a great propensity to pass as much time as we can in any 
world of beauty and genius, listening to all that the biographers can 
tell us of poets, painters, and musicians, though we may have been 
told it fifty times before ; and content evoi to hear of technicalities 
which we do not understand, for the sake of the graces they ere 
mixed with. As readers in general, however, are not so enthu* 
siastic as ourselves, we doubt whether a woric of the present kind 
will be popular. Painters will read it, because they are parties 
concerned ; but we doubt whether it will be found much out of 
their sphere. There is little or nothing in it of the piquant vein 
which runs through the * Conversations' of Mr Northcote : at least 
we have found nothing, as far we have read. Certain evidences of 
an old and gossiping style interested us in the setting out; but 
Mr Northcote seems afraid even of them, as he proceeds. He 
thinks of what he shall say to the public ; and his security forsakes 
him. 

The first passage we meet with, of any interest, is an account of 
Giorgione's mortification at seeing Titian surpass him, his shutting 
himself up and avoiding him, and saying with a delightful candou 
that he was his superior, and ** a painter from hisjnother's womb. 
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Yet Gioi^gione was a great painter, accomplished in other things, 
and a fine hand^nafe ^an. There is k ipusic piece of his, isnd a picture 
of a noble warrior being helped on with his armour by a page, both 
of which breathe the very soul of refinement. MThat an eulogy for 

erior in point of gene- 
Would it have been 

5 the greatest of colo- 

•^avagero's dying " at 
orthcote, like Titian, 
ixtyon the head, and 

of the famous picture 
irthcote tells us, " the 
I an etching of it, yet 
le painting. 

mted larger than life 
le is mortally wounded 
his &tce. His corn- 
terror. In the air are 
i crown of martyrdom, 
shedding a light oyer 
I a woody country. In 
id with such perfection 
The fear in the friar's 
sesed It seems as if 
ction is npid, as that 
#f #nd who i^in ex^me danger.; and his friar's dress is exquisitely 
iiiuinnyi]^ so as to show th& proper development of the figure in 
^wifl motion. There is no example of drapery better disposed for 
effect. The fece of St Peter has the paleness usually attendant on 
the approadi of death. He puts forth an arm and hand so well 
exprened, that, as a giMxi critic has said, nature seems conquered 
by avt. The tall branching trees^ with the flashing lights of the 
troul^ed sjcy, wootd seem to bdicate that something terrible was 
passing below, even if it were not visible ; and the distant Alps dis- 
covered between the trees impress the spectator with horror of the 
dreary and desolato spot (so fit for such a deed) on which the 
murder is p^petrated. Indeed this composition is the most cele- 
brated of any he ever painted, being the best understood of all his 
works; and 1 think that It is justly deserving of the name given to 
it, and by which it is univereaJly known, " The picture without a 
fault*' This inimitable chefd'csuvre was one of the first objects 
that attracted the attention of the French, and was for a time one 
of the principal ornaments of the Louvre. It is now restored to 
its original place in the ehmrch of St John and St Paul at Venice. 
^•Algapotti.'in f^t»d»l« ^ thip piotur^ says, " Titian, the creat 
oonfid^nt of natujriSjt i? tl^ liomer of landscape. Ehs scenes have 
^ mucl> truth, so, nwch y^rietv, and such a bloom in them, that it 
is impossible to behold tl^^m withou^t wishing, as if they were real, 
to tiie an excursion intb theili:*" * ' 

And who, we. hear some of our readers ask, w this St Peter 
Martyr, thus honoured by a ** picture without a fault,** seeing that 
he is not the Saint Peter of the Gospel ? Why, gentlemen, he is one 
of the oddest saints iraaghiable, and certainly would not be cano- 
nized by the present generation. He was a ferocious inquisitor. See 
the strange chances of human fame. This picture has been wor- 
shipped by thousands, not because Titian painted it, (though it has 
had its worshippers on th^t account too) but because the Saint is 
the subject of it. People have bowed down to his image, knelt to 
it, prayed to it, wept before it, humbly laid down their sins at its 
feet ; and yet it is very doubtful whether his assassins were not far 
better^ naen thai! himself, and whether his ferocious temper, under 
another system, would not have brought him to the gallows, 

* The hjfitory of St Peter Martyr is this. He was the General of 
the Dominicans, and of course a most powerful person in the Inqui- 
sition, and a violent persecutor for the fhith, which made him many 
inveterate enemies. There was one fiimily in particular, whom he 
had trefrted with excessire cruelty ; and their rehitivea, who were 
offioera is the ansy, were so eon^ed at his barbarity, that they 
resolved to revenge themselves on the tyrant with the very first 
opportunity : and having been informed that he was to make a visit 
into some ^istant province, in pursuance of his blood-thirst v 
schemes of piety, they lay in wait for him in a wood, through which 
they knew he must pass, accompanied by one person only, a lay- 
brother of the Conveot. Accordingly, in this place they attacked 
him, and deft )ii».$kuU with a sabre, leaving him dead on the spot ; 
and this. Saint is always represented with the sabre stuck in his 
head,' 

One of the puzzles of history is the character of the famous or 
inlainous Awii^, wl^o has the reputation with posterity of being 
one of the most impudent and profligate wretches that ever lived, yet 
was Titian's greatest friend> wa^ intimate with Ariosto, Bembo, and 
all the greatest men of his time, and figures in the work before us 
as a mmi iuU of virtue and goodness. The author thinks the secret 
lies in the freedom of his religious opinions ; yet we find no suph 



freedom in the religious opmiops enrew^ m his \etterp. Of the 
profliga£e works ittrilmled' to)hini,ltie a^tfachtidty ^a^ bis tK^ better 
established, than that of the worst poems attributed to Lord Ro- 
chester. He was howler an Undoirbt^ satirist!, as wdl as panegy- 
rist ; and to bitter enemies migt\t t>9 traced ^ goo4 <I^, of l^s })a4 
repute. We have sometimes lhnGie<^ in . or4er lo iTfcon^is , the tw^ 
accounts of him, that he carried hi$ specubUioaaAyeyoiid-what iB 
commonly supposed, and that in whatooever he did-tohad^ati itiM- 
tendon better than might appear on the ihce of it. Ti^t ^t cannot 
say that this supposition is borne out, unless it is by those e^- 
denees of natural goodness which appear in such letters as the 
following. We recollect that in reading the life of him by Count Maz- 
zuchelli, our impression was, that he was an impudent mercenary 
defamer, of middling genius, such as we should call now-a^lays 
a clever blackguard; yet these epistolary evideoQ^i (thoi^fh no»t 
impossible in a nature of this sort^ tend extli|p(^y to ikruat us off* 
from such a notion. Hear how \m talks of his mtlj^r aad dan^ten 
and what Titian says of him :-— 

" Our illustrious Rulers, nwrely firoA fnendship, and not from 
brotherhood (?) have buried my deceased vece, with a state suitably 
to the dai^ter of a cavalier, and not to a Mlatioit of mine, who 
have not the honour of being a person of quaKtf » ^t as a man at 
merit receive rewards every day fW>m aome <mi or other of the 
great lords who rule here. Besides, if it was only on amount of 
the respect our Duke entertains for the virtues i^ thinki I posses^ 
this, I say, oiuht to be an example to those imoraQl roalicioos 
persons, who, if they were all destroyed by the'phigue» R would be 
an excellent tlnag for the country. But as I shall shortly speak of 
all this in a latter to our patrons at Florence, I wilt leave all these 
naaterial facts, and enter at once upon the tender joy wliich bathed 
my eyes with tears at beholding the portrait of her who bro}p||L me 
ilto the world. I must confess that I was disap{>9intefof|he 
pleasure and benefit I had expected on its first arrival, gecaliae 
they have converted her into something very different from lerself. 
^ut if she appears still so admirable, even in a painting of laat day 
when they Knew so little of art, what would she be if she were 
painted now by your pencil, which is so full of ability ? I swear to 
you by the tender charity that I bear her memory, that every one 
who ever saw her, affirmed with a loud voice, that really she wes 
such a perfect image of modesty and meekness, that mstead of 
drawing her in this manner as a portrait, she ought to have been 
like the figures represented in the j4nnunciation, for it was doing 
injustice to Nature, who created her so beautiful, thus to convert 
her image into any other kind of beauty but her own. And Titian, 
that great painter, afQrms that he never saw a child who did not 
discover some propensity to vice in its countenance, except 
Andrea — [Aretin's daughter! ; — who, in the forehead, the eyes, and- 
the nose, is ao like Tita ^for that was the name of this admirable 
woman) that she seems ratner to be her child than mine.' 

' Titian to SwmttB Ar£tino, a most dear foiend. — Signor 
Pietro, my honoured nfend. — I wrote to you by M. Eaeaa, that I 
held your letter in the core of my heart, waiting for an opportontty 
of giving it to his Majesty. The other day, and since rannegiano 
went away, I was called to the Emperor, when afto the usual re- 
verence, and after he had looked at the pictures I had brought to 
him, he asked me about you, and if I had your letter ; to which I 
answered. Yes, and presented it to him : and the Emperor, though 
he read it to himself, yet read it in such a manner that it was heard 
by his highness his son, the Duke of Alva, Don Luigi d'Avila, with 
the other Lords of the Chamber. But as in this letter I was re- 
ferred to, he asked roe what you wished him to do. I answered that 
it was reported at Venice, in Rome, and all over ttal^, that bis 
Holiness had a strong intention to serve you. Upon this the Em- 
peror shewed signs of pleasure in his countenance ; and said that it 
would gratify him much, and that he would not fall to do what he 
could for your ease and pleasure; adding many great and honoura- 
ble words in commendation of you. So that now, my dear brother, 
I have done that good office for you, which it is tay duty to do for 
all true friends like yourself; and if I can eerve you in any other 
respect, you may command me withoot ceremony. The Duke 
d' Alva never passes a day without talking to roe of the divine Are- 
tin ; for he loves you much, and says he will be your advocate 
with his Majesty. 1 told him you would spend a world of money 
if you had it ; that you give away so much, even all yea had^ and 
that you gave the poor the very clothes off your biick ; and that 
you are an honour to Italy, which is the truth, and he knows it. 

' I gave Monsiffnor d'Arasse your letter to him ; and vou will 
have an answer shortly. Signor Filippo Obi set off the ottier dav 
for England. He salutes you, and says he shall not be content till 
he can do you some service himself, besides the good ofiieeB iie 
hopes to render you with his own sovereign. Be joyful then : for, 
by God's grace, you may be so, and keep me always in your good 
ffraces. Salute Signor Jacopo Sansovino for me, and kiss the 
hands of all my friends. — Your friend and companion, 
• Agosto, Nov. 11, 1550. * Titian.' 

Waterproof Leather. — *' Ifyou wish to have a shoe of durable 
materials,*' exclaims the facetious Matthew Langsberg, "you should 
make the upper leather of the mouth of a hara diwker, — ^for that 
never lets in water." — Macnish^i Anatomy qf Drunkenness, 
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. . CriAT Ali^ I) MISCEL LANIES. 

Swirr's Idb^ 0F4.,G(Wp'Kwft,-^He.ca^ the knowledge 
of governing witbin very narrow bounds, to common sense and reason, 
to jiKtice and'Ienity, to the speedy determination of civil and cri- 
wtnal caases ,* with s6mc other obvious topics, which are not worth 
TOBuderinif./ >Am*ii4gav&^it for Yna opinion, that whosoever couJd 
W^ tliia> mts d[ €drn, or tvo blades of giass, to grow upon a spot 
of grouftd where^^y q^e grew befiw, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his country, than the 
l^ioleftce of politicians put together.— (7tf//Ky«-, of the King of 

To believe in another man's goodness is no light evidence of your 



o'wn,'^*3f6ntatg%e, 

A HlmAxV Decanter. — « There 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATEICAL CRITIC IN THB EXAMINER, 



wme,' 



. , — ©- -^ bottle of ^*M^, 

was the densive exclamation of the Roman soldiery, as they pointed 
to the body of the drunken Bonosus, who, in a fit of despwr, sua- 
ponded hunself upon a tree— AracwA'f Anntomif a/ Druniennesf. 

Voltaire's Dress.— Mr Sherlock gives a curious description of 
y<^^ 8 dress:— "On the two days I saw him, he wore white 
cloth shoes, white woollen stockings, red breeches, with a night- 
ffown and waistcoat of blue linen, flowered, and lined with yeUow. 
He had on a grizale wig with three ties, and over it a silk nightcap, 
embroidered with gold and silver."— y^diww'* Anecdotes. 

Ekgushmek a Miscellant.— •• When I see an Englishman subtle 
and fond of law-suits," says Voltaire, « I say, There is a Norman 
who came in with William the Conqueror I When I see a man 
ttiat n good-natured and polite. That is one who came with the 
Plantagenets ! If I see a brutal character, I say. That is a Dane; 
— 4or your nation as well as your language, is a medley of many 
others. ''—*-jif%tf ^ — 



A Shrewd Arbiter.— A clown who had a fancy for hearing 
the Latin disputes of doctors at an University, was asked what 
pleasure he could derive from them, when he could not even know 
i«jhich party had the best of it.— "For that matter," replied the 
clown, " I am not such a fool, but I can see who*s the first that 
puts t'other in a passion."— 7%^ same, 

A Salijtaby Caution.— Diflfuse thy beneficence early, and 
while thy treasures call thee master : there may be an Atropos of 
thy fortune before that of thy life, and thy wealth cut off before 
that hour, when all men shall be poor; for the justice of death 
looks equally upon the dead, and Charon expects no more from 
Alexander than from Irus.- iJir Thonuu Browne, 

The Pleasures op Youtb and Age. — One comfort of age may 
be, that whereas younger men are usually in pain when they are 
not m pleasure, old men find a sort of pleasure whenever they are 
out of pain: and as young men often lose or impair their present 
enjoyments by raving after what is to come, by vain hopes, or fruit- 
less fears, so old men relieve the wants of their age by pleasing 
reflections upon what is nast. Therefore, men, in the health and 
vigour of theu- age, should endeavour to fill their lives with reading, 
with travel, with the best conversation, and the worthiest actions, 
either in their public or private station ; that they may have some- 
thing agreeable left to feed on when they are old, by pleasing re- 
membninces.— .SSfr fTtlUam Temple. 

Love and Faith. — In a church that I entered before dinner at 
Ghent, filled with people, with pictures, marbles, and orange-trees, 
a fine girl, well-dressed, was kneeling upon a chair with a most 
devout appearance ; I crept quietly up to her, and peeping over her 
shoulder into her book, found that she was reading, near the end, 
something entitled "/>^* Natures diverges de P Amour ^" as a young 
Protestant girl rnight be reading the marriage ceremony in ^our 
prayer-book; when she perceived that I was looking over her,"she 
slily and quietly changed the place, by means of her left thumb, to 
the Credo, which was then going on.-^Hogg's Hundred Doys on 
the Continent, 

Strange Tale. — Lord • * • being out of town, his house was 
left in charge of a female servant. The plate was lodged at his 
banker^s. A letter eame to say that his Lordship would be in 
town on such a day, and desiring that the plate might be got ready 
the evening befbl«. The servant took the letter to my Lord's 
brother, who said there was no doubt of the hand-writmg. The 
banker expressed the same certainty, and delivered the plate. 

The servant befaig apprehensive of thieves, spoke to tlie butcher, 
who lent her a stout dog, which was shut up m the room with the 
plate. Next morning a man was found dead in the room, his 
throat beii^ torn out by the dog; and upon examination it proved 
to be my Lord-a brother. The matter was carefiilly hushed, and 
a report spread that he was gone abroad. — Walpole, 



A WISE DEATH, 

FROM THE FRENCH. 



lis done ; I yield ; adieu, thou cruel fair ; 

Adieu, th' averted fiice, th' ungracious check ; 
I go to die, to*finish all my care. 

To hang;-*To hang?— Yes,— round another's neck. 



CovENT Garden. 
The King and Qheen visited this theatre last night, apparently 
with the same party as before, and the addition of the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Caiqiridgb : at leasts we understand the two latter 
were in the house. Their Majesties were received with a transport of 
welcome, and God Save the King yraa sungtwice. A little while after 
the royal entrance there were some hisses, and a confusion in the 
pit ; but whether the cause of offence originated in pit or boxes, we 
cannot say. We need not add that the King could have nothing 
to do with it. At the end of the play/(the Provoked, Husband} 
Rule Britannia wa3 called for, apd abo encored, their Maj^tiea* 
(we were happy to observe) not keeping their seats this tim^, as 
they did at the other theatre, but rising with the rest of the audiepoe, 
and again rising at the encore. We hope that ivhen our good* 
natured Sovereign kept his seat on the fomer occasion^ iti was owing 
to mere oversight, and not to anytliing . of goaf ; fdf he waatf 
observed on the present occasion to shift his posture a good ,deal 
in standuag, as he did when God save th^ King was sung at the eni 
of the play at Drury^ We would apwe^ «e^ th^ whole aristocracy 
laid up, than him. By the wajs on kicking at the hey^UsI in the 
lobby, we did not observe the naaae of a single lord upon it, ex^ 
cept those of Lords Errol ahd Jersey, who were in "waitilkigf. The 
names, it is true, of the occupants of the private boxes do not 
appear in this list; but a boxkeeper told i^ he rememl^red the 
time when it was common to have ahnost all the names ia the 
dress circle consist of those of the nobflity. Bnt every body,, we 
suppose, can' understand plays now: so the nobility do not come. 
Besides, people laugh at plays ; and we sometimes observe in the 
dress circle a would-be fastidiousness in this respect, which remmda 
us of the criticism of my Lord Froth in the Way <f the World, 

Lord Froth, — ^ There is nothing moiQ unbeconing a man of 
quality than to laugh. 'Tis such a vulgar expression of the passion ! 
Everybody can laugh. Then especially to langfa at the jest of an 
inferior person, or when anybody else of the same quality does not 
laugh with one : ridiculous ! To be pleased with what pleases the 
crowd I Now when I laugh, 1 1 
Brisk, — ** I suppose that's be jests." 

His Majesty King Wn.UAM f Lwd 

Froth, He has as hearty as a their 

mirth, as we trust he has in tt irs how 

he laughed the other night at I ing the 

afterpiece last night, having noti » doubt 

that he was highly aroused by i. He 

seemed entertained by the p^y. 

There are several home thrusts '* at Parliament-men" in the 
scenes with Sitr Fhtncis Wronghefd^ who comes to London '* to get 
a place " by voting, and doubts whether on his debiU he ** did not 
say Aye, when he should have said No." They, met with ihe usual 
applause, one of them with a storm of clapping. )f e d^d not^ .see 
whether the King noticed these passages or n^, b^ipg . conipell«^ 
to be in an unfavourable part of the house foreseeing ^i^. in ^rd^ 
to see the performers. But the house and he wcpp; eyideiitiy ^e^ 
met on all points. ' ~ ^ ; » - 

It was considered as somewhat remarkable by the persons about 
us, that the King should choose a play containing these parliamen. 
tary allusions. But most prpbably he thought nothing about them* 
It was in the list of Miss Kbmblb's plays : she had been perform, 
ing a good deal of tragedy ; and moat ^likely he was willii^ to meet 
the understood wishes of the Managers. Perhape the Qfrnxs cboee 
the play from a similar motive, or because it ends with a pratty 
scene in fitvour of domestic comfort. 

It seems to us, that Gibber must have borrowed a leaf.out of hia 
friend Richardson's morality, ^hen he completed this unfinished 
play of Vanbrugh's. The Wrongheads, consieting of the old 
blunder-headed country baronet, the tawdry gambling wife, the 
forward miss, and the bewitching Squire Richard, always eating 
and drinking, with the town-sharper in the hack-ground waiting 
to swallow them all up, make a fiimily picture quite in Vanbrugh's 
broad, free, knowing style. Cibber teUs us somewhere, that 
his friend intended to be more moral than usual in th6 rest of %e 
play, so he adds Mr Manley, and Lady Grace, and Lady Townley, 
and a husband at once complaining and reasonable in the person of 
Lord Toumley, all which look very like an episode in ** Sir Charles 
Grandison.*' Mr Manley is a bit of Sir Charles himself; Lady Grace 
is one of the moral Graces ; Lady Townley is something of Lady G. 
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with H nore respectable husband ; and Lwd Toumley behaves ex- 
actly as Sir Olmrles woi^d hj^e done under the^like circumstances, 
even to the severity about th0 carriage, and the, giving lii^self up to 
" half the censure." / There was a ** preferment " however both 
in Richardson's and Oibber's notions on some points of morality, 
and perhaps a greater sympathy between them on many points, 
than either the world or themselves imagined. If Richardson could 
pitch himself into the experiences of his gay friend, and write the 
character of Lovelace, Gibber, for his part, could moralize very 
prettily on the married state, which was a domain that the other 
supposed he had to himselE There is an exeeBent matrimonial piece 
of ethics, * under a negligent guise, in the Careless Husband; 
and it is a pitch beyond the vulgar limits of morality to hear Lord 
Toumley talk of the *' adulteries of the mind," and say it is quite as 
bad in his eyes to see his wife in love with a faro-table as with a 
coxcomb. 

Mr Charles Kemble, we think, makes as good a Lord Toumley 
as can be deeired. He does not act it like a man stept out of trar- 
gedy, as his brother did ; neither does he render it too easy, or too 
like the fine gentlemen of comedy. It is just the abstract notion of 
a lord, realiflad; the heau idedoi one of the *' order,'* whose sense 
is equal to his dignity, and whose star and ribbon seem to have a 
warrant in virtue. His appearance completes all. We could not 
help thinking he was as complete a lord as need be, ** to set before 
the King." 

And Miss Kemble we like far better in Lady Townley than any 
character we have seen her in, except that of Por^/a. In the one 
as in the other, the natural woman comes forth more than usual, 
and we are relieved from the coldness of declamation. We did nat 
observe any genius. The part was not filled up with the thousand 
shades and bye-plays of a great actress ; but the sketch was lively 
and self-possessed. The &Ked attitude in which she stood while 
undergoing the final lecture, and the resolute catches of her mouth, 
by which she seemed every now and then to swallow it, like a pill she 
was determined to get down, would have been still better than they 
were had she not made them a little too long and forcible, and 
exchanged them too suddenly when she repents. A few variations 
jiist beibre the repentance, a little looking at the nails of her fingers, 
or the back of her hands, and some intimations of quivering lips and 
tears, would have preceded well the dropping of the head, and the 
iMort to the handkerchief. But upon the whole, it was a very cre- 
ditable and promising performance. We suspect that Miss Kemble 
will settle at last in something of a union of her ^ther and mother, — 
something of elegant upper comedy, with a power to be a little tra- 
gical on the side of sarcasm. 

Mr Bartley's Sir Francis fTrong'head is positively too real to 
be good : we mean, it b like the old rustic Baronet himself brought 
on the stage, without the sort of comment and stage painting with 
which a great comic actor enriches it. Blanchard*s Moody, we 
thought, wanted a little of his master's person to give it a body. It 
was rather meagre than moody ; but we did not expect much more 
of it in the hands of this actor. He is very clever, but not in char 
racters of this kind : and at Covent (harden, just now, they seem 
to put clever men in wrong characters, and^men without cleverness 
in all the rest Mr Horrebow b useful in a melo-dramatic after- 
piece; but surely he does not do for Count Basset, nor by his very 
subdued manner did he seem to think he did. We were glad to see 
Mrs Chatterlev in tlie part of Lady Grace, She represented well 
the mixture of womanliness and goodness which the part is inten- 
ded to embody; but something seemed to have weakened her 
voice. 

Full as Drury Lane was the other night, Covent Garden was 
fuller in this second theatrical visit of the Kino ; which was per 
haps to be expected.| )iThe heat was portentous. Fat people wen' 
every now and then out of the boxes, to complain of it. ig^ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. T. L. is received. 

The friendly suggestions of a Freqdentbr op the Cigar Divan will be 
dul^ considered. 

J. T. was very welcome. 

A Plat-Gobr complains (we fear, with reason) of the repetition of a 
certain small round ot songs at Drury Laue. 

E. M'b. letter, full of hand — and heart, — was most welcome. It is gra- 
tifying indeed to the Editor to receive such a letter as that. It pays him for 
niany cares. 
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TIlis Evening, tbji Ci ne^ o^ 

THE HYPpCRjCTE. 

[Bj BiukcruiaflF]. 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 

Charlotie, Mi"* MORDAJWfT, ' 

Yoaog Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betiy, M'rsEAST. 

Doctor Cant well, Mr DOWTON, 

Mnw-worro, Mr LISTON, 

Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 

Darnley, Mr J. VININO, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 

Sttwaid, Mr YOUNOE, TipstaflT, Mr C. JONES. 

PrcTioua to the Comedy, Chcrubini'tf Overture to ^ AaacreoD." 

After the Comedy, Boildieu's Overture to *' Lea Deux Ntiits*" 

PreviouM to the Brigand, Mozarl'ii Overtore to ** II Don Giovaooi.*' 

After which, 

DEAF AS A POST. 

Sophy Walton, Mr» NEWCOMBE, 

Amy Templeton, Miss E. ABSOLON, Sally Ma^, Mrs ORGER« 

Mrn Plumpley, Mrs C. JONES. 

Old Walton, Mr W. BENNE IT, Capt. Templetoo, Mf COOPER^ 

Tristram Sappy, Mr LISTON, 

Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. 

To conclude with, (53rd time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 

THE BRIGAND. 

[By Mr Planche]. 

Otlavin^ (Prince Bianchi** Niece) Miw PAUCTT. 

Maria Gruzie, (ihe Bri^aud's Wife) Mrs W. BARRVMOQB. 

Prince Biaiichi, (Gf»v«rn.>r of Uoinr) MrYOUNGK, 

Albert, ) Siudeala of the Prem'h Aradeiuy 5 Mr H. WALLACK,' 

Theodore, f of Paiolin|c, } Mr J. VilSlNU, 

Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGH KS^ 

The Cardinal Seerelary, Mr PENTON. Nicolo, Mr WEftSTEIi; 

Alesttandro Masimroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALUACK, 

Rubaldo (hi« Li«utcnant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Sjioleito, Mr BLAND, Uberio, Mr ROBINHON, 

Carlotii, MrYARNOLD, Mailed, MrUOW^L. 



To-morrow, Hofer; and Charles the Taelfih. 
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This Evening, (2rid time) a New PUv, in Tliree Acts, called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL. 

Aurora di Co^nza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zoranthe, Miss H CAWSE, Rodrijja. Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 

(From the Theatre Roval. Bath — her 2(id appearance in London.) 

TJieres^a, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 

Duke di F.miana, Mr EGERTOX, 

Count Cosenxa, MrBLANCHARD, Manfredi, MrWARDE. 

Valentine, Mr WILSON. 

Benedetto, Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Forre?cue. Mr ABBOTT^ 

Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo, "Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATtHEWS, 

Guiscard, Mr Irwin, 1st Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr HoH. 

NeapolitAQ Lovers. Mons. D* Albert, Mrs Bedford; Mirth, MnVtiy^ 

Cupid, Miss Kendall. 
Masqueraders : Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Colletl, Grant, Heath, Kjn^j, 

F. Sutton, Beale, Barcla)-, Birt, Benedict, Caulfi^Id. 
Mesds. Blaire, Fairbrotber, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryah, Tttoma^in, 

Viala, Appleton, Brown, Daly,'Goodson, Goodwin* 

Gondoliers, &c. Messrs. Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, ehegoff, fU Tqu» 

C. Teti. 

Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennant, &c. 

After which, (lOih time) a New Melo-Drama, called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pocock]. 

Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 

Bessy Bowline, f Tom Bowline's") Mrs KEELEY, 

Sally Bowline. \ Danuhiers, j Miss VIALS, 

Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kiuy Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griiiitbs, Payne, RoDd, &c 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr T. P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark. M« FARLEY. 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD. 

Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Juok, Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 

RuUock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 

Thornback. Mr TUKNOUR, 

Hupiphrey, Mr ADDISON. . * 

To-morrow, The Stranger ; and The Blue Anchor. 



Published by J. Onwhyw, 4 CJalherine street, Straod, (to wbewi nllbMlIti, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to. be addfei^i^) ; wM \^ 
J.Chappel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fiio-D, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsman. 
C, uid W. Kkymsll, Prioteiv, Brvad street, G«Maii aqbare. 
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ROYAL SPEECHES. 



ANDREW MABVELL's PARODY OF THE SPEECHES OF 
CHARLES II. 
Wb laid befi>re our readers, the other day, one of the finest pieces 
of wit in the lai^^iiage ; we mean Swift's banter, in the Tale of a 
Tub^ upon the doctrine of transubstantiation. We now present 
him whh another, — the parody of Andrew Marvell upon one of the 
pariianientary speeches of Charles IL He will understand why we 
sdect it at this moment, though he will acquit The Tatler of any 
'rnnSaoB intentionin-JO doing, as far as regards the characters of 
die two princes. We had^ once a design of collecting the finest 
pieces ofurit in the English language into a volume, confining it to 
such as really deserve the title. Perhaps, from time to time, as 
occanon sorves, and seasonableness may ^ve us warrant, we may 
do dns in The Tatlbb, feeling certain that such of our readers as 
are well acquainted with them will be the first to give them wel- 
come, and that the rest will enjoy them as a precious novelty. 

A collection of the speeches of British sovereigns, would be a 
useful curiosity, though not on the score of wit. Queen Elizabeth's 
would probably be the best Henry the Eighth's were a word and 
a blow — ^ Do this, or I'll have your heads off." James the First 
was piomg and pedantic i Charles the First authoritative yet un- 
easy ; Cromwell incoherent and enthusiastical, with a vein of subtle 
intention; Charles the Second spoke like a merry but unwilling 
pauper, who was in ^ hurry to get money at any price. His bills 
were all accommodation bills. He was the first sovereign, though 
one of CMir cleverest, who read hb speeches ; giving as a reason for 
it, (according to report) that ** he had asked his subjects for money 
tni he wras ashamed to look them in the fece." James the Second's 
were interesting, in connexion with the event that lost him his 
crown ; but not otherwise. Since hb time, the speeches have been 
ministerial manu&ctures, merely adapted to circumstances, and 
eiLpressi^g little or nothing either of the personal character of the 
soverdgn, or, in fiict, of the circumstances themselves. We know 
not what the kUeit royal speech will have said, for we write this 
ardde before we have heard, and the nature of our journal does 
not allow us to* touch upon it. There is, doubtless, at very rare 
intervals in the hbtory of the world, a prince who would speak hb 
mind if his ministers did not rise about him in alarm to prevent it ; 
and we may judge what he would say from that circumstance. But 
royal speeches, for the most part, are best understood by what 
they omit. What they proclaim loudest by their insincerity and 
expediency is, that there b ^ something rotten in the state of Den- 
maikf* something which royalty cannot utter, though repub- 
licanisra can. There b nothing more calculated to humiliate a 
snicere Englishman than a comparison in thb respect between the 
soverdgn speeches of the government of thb country and of the 
United States. We do hope, however, that the warm-heartedness 
of an honest man may once and away be seen blushing through the 
mask of a royal speech* 

Andrew Sburell, an incorruptible patriot, and the most formida- 
ble antagomst udout town to the arbitrary designs of Charles and 
hk brother (so formidable that as the profligate servants of the 
court could not bribe him, they are said to have made away with 
hka) may be designated the leading prose wit of England, in the 
order of time. The wit before hb time, except in occasional 
passages of plays, was too much mixed up with conceits and forced 
images. In hb prose it first ran clear throughout, as it did after- 
wards in that of hb admirer Swifb, and so on with Addison, Steele, 
and odiers. He was also an admirable controversialist, and a minor 
poet of great feeling and refinement ; though hb poetical satires 
woe apt to be rude and coarse. 



* HIS majesty's most GRACIOUS SPEECH TO BOTH 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

• Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

* I told you, at our last meeting, the winter was the fittest time for 
business, and truly I thought so, till my Lord Treasurer assured 
me the spring was the best season for salladnmd subsidies. I hope 
therefore that April wfll not prove so unnatural a month, as not to 
aSbrd some kind showers on ray parched exchequer, which gapes 
for want of them. Some qf you, perhtms, mil think it dangerous to 
make me too rich; but I do not fear tt ; I promise you fiithfuUy^ 
whatever you give me I wiR always want ; and althou^ in other 
things my word may be thou^t a slender authority, yet m that, you 
may rely on me, I will never break iL 

* Mv Lords and Gentlemen, 

* lean bear my straits with patience; but my Lord Treasurer 
does protest to me, that the revenue, as it now stands, will not serve 
him and me too. One of us must pinch for it, if you do not help 
me. I must speak freely to you, I am under bad circumstances, for 
besides my harlots in service, my reftfnnado concubbes lye heavy 
upon me. I have a passable good estate, I confess, but, God's-fsh^* 
I have a great charge upon't. Here's my Lord Treasurer can tell, 
that all the money designed for next summer's guards must, of 



lived ten years anroact wiinout, ana nevw imu uty uiwui i/om«» «. 
my life; but how you will be without, I leave to yourselves .to 
judge, and|therefore hint thb only by the bye; I do not msbt upon 
It. There's another thing 1 must press more earnestly, and that is 
thb : It seems a good part of m v revenue will expire in two or 
three years, except you will be pleased to continue it. I ba;ve to 
say for't; Pray, why did you give^ me so much, m you l>aye dpne, 
unless you resolve to give onas fast as I call for it ? 7%e nation katet 
ytmalreadyfor gimnfto much, andPUhaUyw too, if you do native 
me more. So that if you stick not to me, you^mmt not have a friend 
in England. On the other hand, if you will give me the revenue I 
desire, I shall be able to do those things for your religion and 
liberty, that I have had long in my thoughts, but cannot eflfect 
them without a htde more money to carry me through. There- 
fore look to't, and take notice, that if you do not make me.nch 
enough to undo you, it shall lie at your doors. For my part, I 
wash my hands on't. But that 1 may gain your good opinion, the 
best way b to acquaint you what I have done to deserve it, out of 
my royal care for your reli^on and your propertv. For the firsts 
my proclamation is a true picture of my mmd. He that cannot, as 
in a glass, see my zeal for the church of Engknd, does not deserve 
any ferther satbfaction, for 1 declare him wilful, abominable, and 
not good. Some may, perhaps, be startled, and cry, how com^ 
thb sudden change? To which I answer, 1 am a changeling, and 
that's sufficient, I think. But to convince men farther, that I mean 
what I say, there are these arguments : — 

• First, I tell you so, and you know I never break my vwMd. 

• Secondly, My Lord Treasurer says so, and he never told a he 

in hb life. , , • i. j t 

* Thirdly, My Lord Lauderdale will undertake it for me; and 1 
should be loath, by any act of mine, he should forfeit the credit he 
has with you. , x « ^ r 

* If you desire more instances of my zeal, I have them tor you. 
For example, I have converted my natural sons from popery ; and I 
may say without vanity, it w>s my own work, so much the more 
peculiarly mine than the batting thfem. 'Twould do one s heart 
good to hear how prettily Geoi^e can read already in the Psalter. 
They are all fine children, God bless 'em, and so like me tn thetr 
understandings! But, as I was saying, I have, to please you, girai 
a pension to your favourite my Lord Lauderdale; not so much thtU 
I thought he wanted it, as that you would take it kindly. I have nwde 
Carwell Duchess of Portsmouth, and married her. sister to the Eari 
of Pembroke. I have, at my brother's request, sent my Lord 
Inchequin rato Barbary, to settle the Protestant religion among the 
Moors, and an Englbh mterest at Tangier I have made Crew 
Bishop of Durham, and, at the first word of my Lady Portsmouth, 
Prideaux Bbhop of Chichester. I know not, for my part, ^hat 
factious men would have; but thb I am sure of, my predecessors 
never did anything like this, to gain the goodwill of ^^^ f^^J^- 
So much for your religion, and now for your property. My beha- 
viour to the bankers b a public instance ;t and the proceedmgs 

• Charlet't common oaih. 
t|In shutting up the Exchiqacr. 
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between Mrs Hyde and Mrs Sutton, for private ones, are such 
oonvineiog evidences, that it will be needless to say any more to't. 

* I must now Acqumnt yon, that, by my Lord Treasurer's advice, 
I have made a considerable retrenchment upon my expenses in 
candles and charco^ and do not intend to stop there, but will, 
with your hdp, look into the late embezzlements of my dripping-pans 
and kitchen-stuff; of which, by the way, upon my conscience, nei- 
ther my Lord Treasurer nor my Lord Lauderdale are guilty. I tell 
you my opinion j but if you should find them dabbling in that busi- 
ness, I tell you plainly, I leave **em to you; for, I would have the 
world to know, I am not a man to be cheated. 

* My Lords and (Jentlbmsk, 

• I desire you to believe me as you hive fourtd me ; and I do 
solemnly promise you, that whatsoever you give me shall be spe- 
cially managed with the smne conduct, trust, sincerity, and pru- 
dence that I have ever practised since my happy restoration,^ 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITS 0CCA310NAL CRITICISM. 



The I4f^ of Titian : with Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons of his 

Time, By James Northcote, Esq, R.A, 2 vols. 8vo. Colbum 

and Bentley. 

[Further Notice.] 

At page 82, we have an amusing account of a trick played upon 
Titian by Alfonso Lombard!, a sculptor of those times, who wished 
to take a head of the Emperor Charles V ; an honour of which 
Titian wished to be the exclusive possessor. Titian was grudging 
and jealous ; so that we relish the trick, though it required a shab- 
bmess in the sculptor to play it. 

* Alfonso,' says Mr Northcote, * without giving Titian the slight- 
est hint of his intention, earnestly intreated the latter to be so 
gracious as to permit him to be in the room at the time his Majesty 
sat to him ; and he would be contented to pass and act as his ser- 
vantyfto help him to his colonrs, &c, Titian being in a courteous 
humour, and having a kindness for Alfonso, as he was not a 
painter, readily consented to his request; and accordingly, the 
cunning Alfonso very humbly followed our artist to the Emperor's 
apartment, and placed himself behind Titian's chair, so as to see 
him at work but not to be seen by him, as he was fully occupied by 
his own task. 

* Alfonso having as good a view of the Emperor as Titian him- 
self, now secretly took out of his sleeve a little box in the form of 
a medal, and began to make a portrait of his Majesty in clay or 
wax; and had just completed it when Titian, having also finished 
his, was making his obeisance. The Emperor rose from his seat, 
and Alfonso was hastily shutting up his little box, and putting it 
in his sleeve, when his M^sty said to him—-'' Show me what you 
have been doing." He t^en was pbligedi though with fear and 
humility, to deliver'his work into the Emperor's hands, who having 
attentively looked at it, appeared hi^^hly delighted, and asked him — 
** Can' St thou execute this in marble ?" " May it please your 
Sacred Majesty ; yes I" repKed Alfonso. " Do it then," said the 
Emperor, *' and when it is finished, bring it to me at Genoa." 

* When Titian discovered this artful trick, I will leave it to any 
one's imagination to conceive his surprise, as he probably thought 
that Alfonso did it in a kind of competition with himself.' 

Alfonso was a coxcomb, and got punished one day by a young 
lady at Bologan> to whom he took it in his head to make love in 
his foppish manner. She was his partner at a ball, in the midst of 
which he tuirued to her, " and heaving a profound sigh, said, as he 
looked in her face with what he thought inefiable softness in his 
eyes/' and we may suppose, some fantastic and writhing gesture, 
Se amor non h, che dunque h quel ch' io sento ? 
If 'tis not love I feel, pray then what is it ? 
" Perhaps," said the young lady, " something bites you." — This 
story got abroad, and Alfonso became the jest of the city. 

We extract the whole of the following criticism, though long and 
formal, from a letter written by Ludovico Dolce upon Titian's Venus 
and Adonis. We do so, not only because the subject is an agree- 
able one, but because the reader has an opportunity, seldom 
afforded, of comparing the opinion of a celebrated contemporary 
critic of an old master, with the actual picture he criticizes : at 
least, there is a duplicate of the Venus and Adonis in the Angerstein 
Gallery in Pallmull ; and a divine picture it is. 

* To the Most Excellent M. Albssandro Contarini.— * If 
T <y>uld as easily depict to vour Excellency with my words the 
Adonis of Titian, as you with a few of yours depicted to me the 
pictures of Raphael d* Urbino, I believe, without iloubt, that you 
vvould say there never was any ancient or modem master who paint- 
ed or imagined anything of greater perfection. However, as I do 
not know how to shade it out with my pen, it will be enough, if 1 
do not deceive myself,, to create in your apt mind an idea of this 
wonder, in the same manner as once before my tongue produced this 



effect in the mind of M, Hetro Gradenigo, so that at night he 
dreamt of a picture o£ ittcoomrah)^ eicf etlen^e ; ^ftj tfale 4ay fol- 
lowing, being willing to nitisfy nhnself wim his own eye's, went to 
see it, and found the effect of the original infinitely 8urpasse4 ^^^ 
imagination of it, and also that of my sketch. 

' This history-piece of Adonis was painted a short time ago, and 
sent bv the good Titian to the King of England^ But to be^ 
with the figure. He has made it of a stature suitable to a boy of 
sixteen or eighteen years, well-proportioned, graceful, and charming, 
and in every part light and airy, with a fine complexion, plainly 
showing that ne is extremely delicate and (f royai blood; and we 
see in uie air of the face that thb wonderfiil master has endeavoured 
to express a certain engaging beauty, viuch though it participates 
of the female face, yet is not unmanly or effeminate, t would say 
that it is a lady with something I know not what of masculine 
beauty, or rather a man with all the beautv of a lovely woman, a 
mixture difficult, pleasing, and especially (if we may rely on Pliny) 
prized by Apelles. As for the attitude, one may see him move ; 
and his movements are easy, g|^, and elegant : for it seems that be 
is on his way, taking leave of Venus with the most ardent desire to 
go to the chase. In one hand he holds a hunter's spear, and to the other 
arm is fastened, in a masterly manner, a leash of dogs, which are 
in three different attitudes, of such a beaiitifiil form, and sonatu* 
rally represented, that they seem to be barking and leaping and 
eager to attack their prey. The young man is dressed in a short 
drapery, reaching half-way down his legs, his arms naked. He is 
furnished with excellent buskins, tied with elegant strings of pearl, 
which shine and appear to be oriental. Ho turns his face to Venps 
with joyous laughmg eyes, opening two rosy or rather coral lips, as 
if with kind and loving words to comfort her and beg her not to 
fear. The serenity of his countenance and the motion of his mdunIi 
plainly indicate the real state of his mind, and may well senre 
instead of words. One cannot discern in hmi that one part is morfe 
beautiful than another ; because each part separately, ^ well astlke 
whole together, contains the perfection of art. Tbe coldufing 
contends with the design, and the design with tht> colotuntig, in 
which painters are generally deficient; for it is not enough to 
know how to design figures ever so jsxcellently, if the tints wbkrll 
ought to imitate flesh are spotty or earthy, or deprived of tirat 
union, and tenderness, and liveliness of spirit, which we ever 
see in natural objects. However, we read in old accounts of the 
ancient painters, that some of them deceived birds and others botaes. 
And you know for excellence of design no one is superior to Titian. 
You mapr also be assured for a truth, that in the other part of the 
art, which relates to colouring, no one equals him or ever will. 
But let us come to Venus. We see in this a superhuman judgment, 
because he had to represent a Goddess so formed as to give an idea 
of most surpassing beauty of body and mind ; or to express it in a 
word, a beauty suitable to Venus, so that she might appear to re- 
semble her who obtamed the golden apple in Ida. This is to sa^ 
at once, that it has so much of the miraculous and heavenly in U 
that I assure you, so far from being able to describe it, I can 
hardly imagine it. Venus has her head turned side-ways^ not frojm 
any failure of art, which some painters feel, but from a doable de» 
gree of art. For in turning her face towards Adonis, endeavouring 
with both her hands to detain him, half-seated on a cloth of a ricb 
violet colour, she shows in every part sentiments so soft and lovely 
that tHey can never be seen except in her. And here is another 
wonderful piece of skill of this extraordinary genius, that in the 
lower parts he has shewn the pressure of the flesh which is caused 
by sitting. But what can I say of the workmanship ; for each 
stroke of the pencU appears like one of the strokes made by the 
hand of Nature herself I The aspect is exactly such as we may 
fimcy that of Venus to have been (if Venus ever existed) in which 
appear manifest signs of the fear she feh at her heart of the unhappy 
fate which was likely to befall the youth. And if the Venus rising 
from the Sea, painted by Apelles, which the ancient poets and 
writers praise so much, had half the beautv which is seen in this, 
she was not unworthy of their applause. I swear to you that one 
cannot find a man with an acute eye and a good judgment who see- 
ing it would not believe it was alive. No one, however chilled by 
age or hard of heart, can see it without feeling all the blood in his 
veins warmed into tenderness; nor is it any wonder; for if a marble 
statue couUl charm and penetrate the heart of a young man with 
its beauty, what ought this to do which is really alive, is beauty 
itself, and seems to breathe ? We find also in the same picture a 
landscape so beautiful and natural, that reality itself seems not so 
real ; where at the top of a small hill is a little Cupid asleep muier 
a tree, the shadow of which falls directly upon his head, whUe ell 
around him is a wonderful splendour : the sun's rays iliumiaate 
and cheer the whole country. But all this m hicb 1 have laboured 
to describe to you is trifling and little whei compared to the 
divinity (for no other word will suit it) of this picture. It is enough', 
to say thiat it is by the liand of Titian, and done for the Kin^ dC 
England. You will, I hope, deign to send me from time to mne^ 
some of the charniing firuits of your noble genius, ishich together 
with those exquisite letters which accompany them, adorn youc 
rare and praise-worthy virtues. — I remain 

'Ludovico Dolok.* •■ 




Old Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, quaintly, but Justly, 
remarks, " if a drunken man gets a child, it will never, likely, have 
a good brain."— 3/eiCTii>A*# Anafomy ff Drunkenness, 
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CHAT A^D MISCEL LANIES. 

Origin bp theTebw GRoc^The origin of the term '*gro^' is 
curious. Before the time of Admiral Vernon, rum was giren m its 
raw state to the seamen i but he ordered it to be diluted, previous 
; to dehverjj, ^»ith a certain quantity of water. So incensed were the 
tars at thb watering of their favorite liquor, that they nicknamed 
the admiral Old Grog', In allusion to a grogram coat which he 
chanced to wear: hence the nBme,^Macmah't Anatomy ^ Drunk- 
enness, ' 

u/Dicaoys bpitaph on sir john trollop, who built a church. 

Here lies the body of Sir John Trollop, 

Who bade these ^ones for to roll up ; 

And when to heaven he sent his soul up, 

His body went down here to fill this hole up. 
Antwerp Before it was Burnt.— Antwerp is a very delight- 
fill city, and the spire of the cathedral exquisite by light, beautiful, 
and well proportioned. Indeed, the whole view from the water- 
side is as singular as it is resplendent. We saw the Rubenses in the 
great church here. They were hung outside the choir; and seen 
against the huge white walls, looked like pictures dangling in a 
broker's shop for sale. They did not form apart of the building. 
The person who showed us the Taking Down from the Cross, said, 
« It was the finest picture in the world." I said, **one of the finest" 
—an answer with which he appeared by no means satisfied. — 
HazliU's Joumejf thr^ti^k France and Itafy. 

"^ Crurch-Oroans at Antwerp. — One's admiration is extorted 
at tiie tasteful design and elaborate workmanship which is manifest 
on the cases of the orejans hi Antwerp, and that at the cathedral is 
boih up with a poetical conception of the splendour which befits 
those enebwitecl palaces of sound— the "loud uplifted angel-trum- 
pets," at the mouths of the winged musicians that proudly stand on 
the eminences on eoch side of the instrument, really give a fresh 
dignity to its tones In the imagination. To my mind these graceful 
ignresy which look just about to fJy, are never seen to greater ad- 
vantage thon when the organ is pealing forth, with a solemn step- 
pin* bA6s> to some procession below; and I like the idea of putting 
tuch a screen over these mechanical contrivances and metal pipes, 
and of feasting the sight with a pleasure precisely anala^ous to 
that which the hearing receives.— v^ Ramble anumg the Musicians 
M Germany ifc, 

Brussels lv 18?5.— The walls of this city have been pulled down 
and many houses built, as well ^ boulevards planted all round, at 
least in the plain ; they are indeed finished in some parts, aii|l are a 
considerable improvement. Although the walls have been pulled 
down, an immense ditch has been dug; and in the middle of the 
dilch is a high wall, like Camot's detached escarpment j that the 
paternal monarch may keep his free subjects within the dty, and 
when they go out, may ask for their passports. All the vermin 
dependent on the government pretend, rthat they hardly know the 
com when they see a franc ; the bankers, who arc independent 
people, try to tempt your purse to join the Dutch interest, by dit- 
plaving the bright new coinage. The same coins will not suit a dear 
and a cheap country,— Holland and- Flanders.— ^<wy'# Hundred 
Tkt^s on the Continent, 

Snoring. — In talking of the influence of sleep upon the body, 
the circumstance of stertorous breathing, or snoring, to which 
sooic persons are addicted, is worthy of remark. It will be found 
that such individuals are either of a stout apoplectic make ; that 
they snuff e3ice84)ively! or sleep with their mouths open. Stertor, 
or snoring, is a symptom of determination of blood to the head ; 
and whenever there is a tendency to cerebral congestion, it will be 
found a .pretty constant attendant. Snuffing, by obstructing the 
nasal passages, and compelling the person to breathe through the 
mouth, has often the same effect; and if he respires in the latter 
manner, whether he snuffi or not, more or less stertor generally 
ensues. — MacnisA on Sleep. 

KkAPSACKfl.'^In NieholflOR's Encyclopedia, Knapsack is derived 
from the soldiers sleeping' in their sacks. Each soldier being fur- 
mshed with one for the conveyance of his baggage, emptied it at 
night, it Bccms,— hung it up, and slept in it ; therefore, we are 
told, "the word should be iKMwac*."— ''Such is tiie account,'* 
continues the writer, "given by a very worthy and respectable 
friend ; but we are Inclined to think that knapsack comes from the 
Saxon word snansack, a bag to carry food." The true etymology is 
to be found in Booth's Analytical Dictionary, Part I. p. 28 :— The 
SaEon knapa, or kna/h signified a boy ; but it does not appear 
that it was appHed to the higher ranks, or such as were well-born. 
IfilUcewise denoted a servant. The English orthography became 
8 Knav^ ; the miller's servant was called his knave ; and certain 
moitures aite still exacted under the name of Knaveship. A Sctld- 
kmtfii was he who carried the ^eld of his superior, who was a 
knight. The bog which contained the provisions and other necessa- 
ries was carried by the knapa, — the knave or ordinary servant. 
It was oaiied a knapsack ; and is still carried for the same purpose, 
by soldiers when on their march. It is otherwise termed a wallet 
(or travelling bag) which is supposed to be derived from the Saxon 
neealltdn, to travel. The Knaves on playing cards are the servants 
of the Kings." In Wickliffe's edition of the New Testament, St 
Puul is c.illed the Knave of Jesus Christ. 



Study op Mathematics.— *Tlie profound study of mathematics 
seems to ijyure the more general and useful m«le of reasoning by 
induction. Mathematical truths being, so to speak, palpable, the 
moral feelings become less sensitive to impalpable truths. As when 
one sense is carried to perfection, the others are usually less acute, 
so mathematical reasoning; seems, in somie degree to injure theotiher 
modes of ratiocination. Napier wrote nonsense on the RerelatioiM. 
So did Newton on the same book, Mid the Prophecies of Daniel. Now 
Dr South, yon know, used to say, *' that the Revelations either 
found a man *raad, or left him so/' I eay nothinff of Newton's 
Chronology. He builds, I beHeTe, tqxm one Chiron^ without 
proving that Chiron, or the Argonauts, ev^ eikted. I know not 
if Chiron were roan or horse, or both. I only know be is no 
acquaintance of mine. — IFa^pole, 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN "fHE EXAMINER. 



Thbre was nothing last night at either of the theatres, which has 
not been noticed in our paper. We looked in at Dniry Lane, and 
found Mrs Orger in Sallv Maggs ** magging " it, and Liston 
Listonizing it, at their usual pleasant rate. 

We take this opportunity of answering one or two of our thea^ 
trical readers at a little more length, than it is customary to do in 
the usual notice to Correspondents. The lettei" we received some 
days ago, entering into considerable detail upon IVIiss Kemble's 
performance of Juliet, we do not insert, because, in addition to its 
being too long for our brief journal, it appears to us to be super- 
fluous after all that has been said on the subject, and we fear might 
look ill-natured. We do not accuse the writer of any intention of 
that sort ; but at the present moment, when the tide of opinion 
seems to be flowing a different way from what it did at first, it 
might be so construed. 

For a different reason, the letter we received last night on the 
" resplendent talent" evinced by the Covent Garden company, and 
the excessive inferiority of that at Drury Lane, in their respective 
performances before the King, will be returned to the author, as he 
requested. We are obliged to him (as to the former corres- 
pondent) for selecting our paper to write to; but they both 
appear *to us to write in too great a spirit of partizan- 
ship, and our pages have no room for controversy. It 
strikes us, that neither of the theatres at present is in very 
brilliant condition; that Mr Kemblb has too few "brothers 
near the throne;" that Mr Wallack occupies too much the 
parts of fine gentiemen (of which there is a terrible dearth 
at both bouses) ; that there is too much declamatory tragedy 
at Covent Garden, and too much ordinary singing at Drury Lane ; 
but that at any rate Liston is as good to play before the Kino 
as Mr Power ; and that if the play of the Provoked Husband, the 
excellence of Mr Kbmblb's Lord Townley, and the general 
agreeableness of his daughter as Lady Townley, must be ad- 
mitted to have given the superiority to Covent Garden during the 
rest of the evening, that evening was but one, and the pleasanter 
evenings of Drury are many : we mean, that it is better to have 
comedies and operas decently performed, than tragedies not per- 
formed excellentiy. We can laugh and be amused with the one; 
whereas the most tragic feeling we have at the other, is* that of 
disappointment. There are no three names at Covent-Garden, in 
or out of their line,, on a rank with those of Dowtox, Farren, 
and Liston. 

A word on the late affray in the lobby. There was a lively article 
in the Spectator of last week, noticing the remarks we made the other 
day on this subject ; but it is no answer. The writer sajrs, that to 
notice, the system of calumny would be a supererogation, for which 
nobody is called upon ; that scandal is " a sore visitation, but its ex- 
cess neutralizes its malignity ;" and that a man who will bear with 
patience defamatory accounts of hb person, will let his rage ran sus- 
piciously over, when "a vulgar impertinence is uttered of a 
beloved child." These are small and purely personal views of a 
subject, which we regarded in a much more serious light, and which 
is not to be settled by a few clever assumptions. It is too true, that 
the system of calumny has struck a terror into all quarters of the 
publie (we were glad, by the way, to see a hit at it in the Eawnmer 
of last Sunday) ; that the excess of scandal (for a period of 
many years) does not neutralize its malignity, otherwise it 
would not be the sore visitation it is, nor would the public have 
been so afraid of it ; and that a man who has self-respect enough, 
or thoughtiessness, or whatever else it may be, not to care, in one 
atom of proportion, what is said of himself, as long as it does not . 
threaten the interests of those who are dear to him, may yet feel his 
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indignation roused, tmd sis leBeatmeilft caUed iiHo actiOD, by abnn 
for " a beioved child." Men, before now, have seen the interests 
oimamf children, perhaps their very subsistence, endangered by a 
system of calumny, or the annals of all law and experience say 
false * and are the profound feelings connected with these conside- 
.latians to be treated as a pedantry and a thing superfluous ? 



TO THE TATLER, 

Mr Tatlbe, — I am much pleased with vour plan of giving the 
names of the authors of the plavs in your play-buls, as it does not 
always occur by whom an old play is written, in case of a deske to 
read it. Excuse my freedom in pointing out to your notice an 
error of (veiy little oonse^encc^ m giving ** U. M. Milner, Esq." 
as the author of Massamello, performed at Drury Lane Theatre. 
He translated the Dumb Girl ofPortici^ which was performed at 
the Cobuig, and published by Cumberland, for certain reaums, 
under the title or MaumdeUo, I believe Barham, Livius, and 
Xemiey to be the adaptors of the Drury Lane play, but cannot 
authenticate the authoruiip.^ — Your^s, &c. 

A Daily Rbader. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We tre obliged by the coroinuDicauon of An ANasNT Book-b«adbi ; 
but it b too much on the formal side of writing for our pages. 

IW saiike rnnswer must saflice for our friend Momus, whose apology was 
tiuitt UDiiaoeisary. ■. ■ 

TjLTLEB OpFICB, 

4, Cathervu Street, Strand. 
The Subicribert who /tave complained of the irregular delivery of the 
Tatlcr, are informed, that if they tend their order, in future to Mr 
OnwHYN, the Publisher, he will either take care that they are served direct 
from the Office, or that the orders are put into the hands of trust-worthy 
Newsmen, The Tat lsr is published regularly with the Morning Papers, 
andmayhe had at the same hour; so that there is no excuse for its fiofi- 
delioery* 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 



This EveninjT, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

OR, A BRIDEGROOaI FROM THE SEA. 

[By Mr BucRsroNb]. 

Act I. — Winter, 

AUce, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard^ Mrs DALY. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Waller Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harry. Mr WINNING, 

Marmaduke Mago?, Mr J. REEVE. 

Jttnmy Siarlioe. MrBUCKSTONE, Wifliam, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas. Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Fire Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act H. SUMMBR. 

Alice. Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, MissSTALLARD, Mrs Stariing, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

BUckadder, Mr S. SMITH, Grampus, Mr O.SMITH, 

Marm«duke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy SUrliog, Mf BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After which a New Comic Builetta. called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

OR. MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

MrEgostus Altoloque, Mr S. SMITH, 

Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr S. SMirH, 

Mynheer Von Bleotenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN. 

Monsieur Qapriole. Mr V. WEBSTER. 

Mr Frederick Similos. Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 

ters:-»Myi^eer VonBleotenspielen, a German Composer; Jarvie Wheelero, 

Conducior of the Steam Diligence ; Kaity 0*Dab, an Irish Washerwoman; 

Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 

Mr Egostus Altoloque. a Teacher of Elocution. 

To conclude with the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 

Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 

lanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Octolar, Mr O. SMITH, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH. Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac CuUough 0*Bormagher, Mr DOWNE. 

Usbeck. Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS. 

Makck. Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 

Chingchis, Ximinc. Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 

charrotd Hunurs doomed to unceasinfi: Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 

Morris, V. Webster, Willing. Charles and Mordaunt. 

Hans Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c (Gnomes employed in the 

' Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly. Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Gold-Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 



theatre^kOyAC drury lane. 

r- I i' ! .'.I !-_ 

This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE WONDER- 

[By Mrs Cbntlivkb]. 



Donna Violante, 
Donna Itabella« 
Flora. Mrs OROER, 

Don Felix, 
Colonel Britton, M r COOPER, 
Gibby, Mr WEBSTER, 
]>0D Pedro, Mr W. BENNETT, 
VaMiues, Mr EATON, 
Serraot, Mr HONNOR, 



Misa CHESTER, 
Mitt FAUCIT, 
Inis, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Mr WALLACK, 

Litiardo, HrHARLBY, 
Frederick, Mr HOOPER, 

Dob Lopefe. Mr HUGHES, 
Algoazil, Mr SALTER, 

Soldier, MrFENTOM, 



P^efiout to the Comedy, C. M. Von Weber's Ovartore to «« Oberon," 
Arter the Comedy, Roadni's Overture to '* La Gassa Ladra." 

After which, a Comic Piece, (in One Act) called 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Miss Biffin, Mrs GLOVER, 

MissWinterblossom, Mrs C.JONES, Bobbin, MrsORGER. 

MrPrunrose, MrFARREN, Henry Thornton, Mi HOWARD. 

To conclude widi (for the 174th time) the Opera of 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

[By C. M. VoM Wsber]. 

Linda, Miss S. PHILUPS, Rose, Mtb BEDFORD, 

Bridesmaids, Miss Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East^ ftc« 

O tocar, the Prince, Mr YARNOLD, Adolph, Mr T. COOKCV 

Bernard, Head Ranger, Mr BEDFORD, 

Caspar, Mr HORN, his first appearance these ttvo yBun. 

Zamiel, Bir HOWELL, Hermit, Mr DOWSING, 

Killan, Mr WEBSTER, 

Principal Forresters, Messrs Honner, Eaton, Weiland. Chikini, 

Atendan^s on the Prince, Forresers, Servans, Peasants, &c. &c. ftc. 

Tomorrow, The School for Scandal ;' and Masaniello. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 



This Evening, will be rerived (be Play of 

THE STRANGER. ' 

[Prom the German of KoTtEsua], 

MrsHaller, (first time) Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Countess Winlersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 

Annette, MissH. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 

Ciaudiue, Miss PERRY, 

Susan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 

The Stransrer, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count's Son, Miss KENDALL, 

Baron Sieinfort, Mr W A RDE. 

Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 

Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

The Stranger's Children, by Mioses E Kendall and J. Keiida])> 

George, Mr Heath, Henry, Mr F. Sutton, 

After which, (Ilth time) a New Mdo-Drama, called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pocock], 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubtni. 

Bessy Bowline, TTom Bowline's') Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, 1 Daughters, j Miss VIALS, 
Mra Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawlsh, Mra BROWN. 



Sailors' Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrotber, Griffiths. Payne, Reed, &c. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 
TomBowUne, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 

Sam Tipple. Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuttle. Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 

Rnllock, Mr PULLER. Block. Mr MILLER, 

Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 

Humphrey, Mr ADDISON. 
Preventive Service Men, Messrs. Austin. Collett, J. Coop«*% Grant. &c. 
Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, CaoMeld, Crumpion,Acc. 
£amen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May, Norria, Shegog, £ce; f 

To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples ; and The Blue Aodhor. 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom allbobkf, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) j eoldtfjf 
J.Chappbl. 98 RoyAl Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Repeat stceot; 4^ Vji*/Uh 
IC Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. and W. Reyxbli.. PrlDteis, Broad street, OoUcn square. 
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The Ltfe ^TUkn: with Anffcd(dei of DUtinguUhed Penom of hU 

Time, By Jamei Nortkeoie, Esq. R,A, 2 vols. 8to. Colburn 

and Bentley. 

[Conclading Notice.] 

QUESTION OF ENGLISH GENIUS FOR PAINTING. 
CHARACTER OF TITIAN, ETC, 
Mr NoRTRCOTE has a chapter ** on the encouragement of art in 
England and in Italy," from which we were about to make a long 
extract, in deference to his age and standing ; but it is so much 
below the level of what the reporters of his conversations have 
accustomed us to expect, that oar readers would justly complain of 
its insertiofi. Uesays that *' Bntish genius has never been put to 
the proof* (meaning that it has not had churches and halls to 
poiiit for, 38 in Italy) ; that it is " a mere absurdity to suppose that 
the Italian people are better qualified than the English, or that they 
had even a greater propensity towards the arts ;" that it was *' inte- 
rett aiane ** which was ** the cause of their rise in Italy, and not a 
love of the arts in that people, more than in any other country;" 
that " Cfiuld the fine arts in England, by any c&ntrivance, be brought to 
aid the power of the Government, ai much as the rotten boroughs (this 
is startling from our courtly veteran !), we should soon see them 
patronised to such a degree, as would quickly cause them to mount 
into the highest heaven of invention;*' that interest alone (as afore- 
aod) has occasioned the Gwe n t m ent to encourage them in emy 
comCry i that we may see this tendency, on a small scale, in the 
orders given in this country, for battle^eces of *' fTaterloo, &c. ;*' 
that It was peculiarly the interest of the Romish Church to 
patroniie an art which made visible the glories and pretensions of 
their religion; that although novelty and admiration helped to 
suttaia the art in Italy for a time, yet when the churches were 
^ed, and the wonder became lesa» the art fell off more and more, 
tin at length it is nothii^ in the very land of its birth : in short, 
that ** from the pre-eminence *' which Britons have obtained *' in 
every department of genius where the field has been open to them,'' 
and also from '* that soUd good sense which is a characteristic of the 
mtion, there is no question remaining but that they icould have sur- 
passed all the nations of the earth in painting, had the requisite 
demand been made to call their efibrts into action." 

There is some troth in these allegations, mixed up, we conceive, 
with a great deal of error. Mr Northcote, in saying eleven words 
for the nation, and one for himself, is not right, we suspect, in more 
t^an one or two of them. He overlooks a main question, sug- 
gested by his own remarks : — How is it that all this interest he 
speaks of did not effect the same things in England as in Italy ? 
How is it that the Government and people were not led, as those 
of Italy were, to paint their religion and adorn their churches ? 
How came they to throw off the religion that tended to the encou- 
ragement of painting ? And if they lost the main sources of histo- 
rical painting, why did they not take to landscape, and produce 
pictures in that line equal to those of Claude, Rubens, and Titian ? 
How is it that in portrait itself they have ever been but fiimsy 
woilLers (not excepting Mr Northcote's idol and master. Sir 
Josima), compared with the lasting colours, the superiority to 
fitthions and tricks, and the profound truth and humanity of the 
portraits of Titian and Raphael ? 

The cUmote^ we conceive, has a great deal to do with the ques- 
tion, and the simple answer to be this^ — ^that the En^h neither 
five under so beautiful and colour-shewing a sky, nor have so plea- 
tacable a sense of existence, as the Italians. Painting is a business 
of delight; so is music; and whatever Mr Northcote may say of 
tlie pfe-emiaence of his countrymen in every depcutment of genius 
where .the fidd has been left open, nobody will tell him that the 



English are as great musicians as the Italians or Southern Ger- 
mans. The English are poets ; becanse great thoughts and grand 
imaginations are sufficient to make poets, and uneasiness does not 
hinder these. A man shall live in a land of mists and be a poet ; 
he shall describe the mists beautifully to us, in defiiult of a better 
subject ; but how is he to paint without light and colour, or to 
receive exquisite impressions on his ear through a woollen atmos» 
phere ? If government do not patronize painting and music, it is 
because they partake of the national indifference for those arts. Does 
Mr Northcote mean to say that Leo X, a voluptuary and the son 
of Lorenzo de' Medici, bad not a high sense of pleasure, as well as 
a politic view, in encouraging the arts ? That the employers of 
Benvenuto Cellini did not enjoy his beautiful vases and grotesques 
for their own sake ? And that Aretin, lAidovico Dolce, Vasari, 
Ariosto, and the other friends of Titian and Raphael, did not r^ei 
in the works of those great masters out of sheer delight and sym- 
pathy ; setting aside all the influences of government and religion ? 
As to the ** solid good sense,'* the praises of which Mr Northcote is 
pleased to reiterate in behalf of his countrymen, we are not aware, 
and do not believe, that this old egotistical story is well founded, 
or that the English have a bit more solid sense than the French or 
Italians. We have been too much in the habit of taking our spleen 
and contempt of others for ** solid good sense ;" whereas if they 
deserve any title, it should rather be that of solid nonsense, since 
we make of our understanding something only to run our heads 
against, instead of a help to the enjoyment of life, — an art in which 
the painting and music-loving portion of Italy surpass us, and our- 
illustrious neighbours the French beat us out and out. 
We proceed to make one or two more extracts. 

* Character of Titian's Portraits. — (From an extract out of 
Mr Hazlitt's writings in the Appendix.) — ' There is a common cant ■ 
of criticism which makes Titian merely a colourist. What he reallv 
wanted was invention : he had expression in the hi|^est degree. I 
declare I have seen heads of his with more meanm^ in them than 
any of Raphael's^. But he fell short of Raphael in this, that (except 
in one or two instances) he could not heighten and adapt the expres- 
sion that he saw to different and more striking circumstances. He 
gave more of what he saw than any other painter that ever lived ; 
and in the imitative part of his art had a more universal genius than 
Raphael had in composition and invention. Beyond the actual and 
habitual look of nature, however, " the demon that he served " 
deserted him, or became a very tame one. Vandyke gave more 
of the general air and manners of fashionable life than of individual 
character; and the subjects that he treated are neither remarkable 
for intellect nor passion. They are people of polished manners 
and placid constitutions ; and many of the very best of them are 
" stupidly good." Titian's portraits, on the other hand, frequently 
present a much more formidable than invitint; appearance. You 
would hardly trust yourself in a room with them. You do not 
bestow a cold, leisurely approbation on them, but look to see what 
they may be thinking of you, not without some apprehension for the 
result. They have not the same smooth clear skins or the even 
pulse that Vandyke's seem to possess. They are, for the most part, 
fierce, wary, voluptuous, subtle, haught^f. Raphael painted Italian 
fkces as well fis Titian; but he threw into them a character of intel- 
lect rather than of temperament. In Titian the irritability takes 
the lead, sharpens and gives direction to the understanding. There 
seems to be a personal controversy between the spectator and the 
individual whose portrait he contemplates, which shall be master of 
the other.* 

' Goodness of disposition, with a clear complexion and handsome 
features, is the chief ingredient in English beauty. There is a 
great difference in this respect between Vandyke's portraits of 
women and Titian's, of which we may find examples in the Louvre. 
The picture, which eoes by the name of his Mistress, is one of the 
most celebrated of the latter. The neck of this picture is like a 
broad crystal mirror ; and the hair which she holds so careless in 
her hand is like meshes of beaten gold. The eyes which roll in 
their ample sockets, like two shining orbs, and which are turned 
away from the spectator, only dart their glances more powerfiilly 
into the soul ; and the whole picture is a paragon of frank, cordial 
grace, and transparent brilliancy of colouring. Her ticht bodcfice 
compresses her full but finely-proportioned waist ; while the tucker 
in part conceals and almost chisps the snowy bosom. But you 
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even at the shadow of evil— that are to be traced in an BngHsh Lady 
by Vandyke, Still there^ is no po^tive vice, no meanness, |io hypo- 
crisy, but an unconstrained elastic spirit of self-enjoyment, more 
bent on the end than scrupulous about the means; with firmly- 
braced nerves^ and a tincture of vulgarity. She is not like an 
English lady, nor like a lady at all ; but she is a very fine servant- 
girl, conscious of her advaut^es^ and willing to make the most of 
them. In fact, Titian^s Mistress answers ex{K:tly, I conceive, to the 
idea conveyed by the English word, Sweetheart, The Marchioness 
of Guasto is a fairer comparison. She is by the supposition a 
lady, bnt ttin an Italian one. There is a honeyed richness about 
the texture of the skin, and her air is languid from a sense of plea- 
sore. The dreas, though inociest, has the niarics of studied coquetry 
about it ; it touches the very limits which it dares not pass ; and her 
^ves, which are bash&il and downcast, do not seem to droop under 
the fear of observation, but to retire from the gaze of kindled admi- 
ration. 

*Asiftheythrill*d 

Frail hearts, yet quenched not." 

Oie ihi^t «ay, with Othello, of the hand with which she holds the 
gjobe thAt is oBfeced to her acceptance,—' 

^ This hand of yours requires, 

and prey'r, 

t; 

levil here. 



of 



;he purity and coldness 
as might be breathed 
f the Marchioness of 
from a golden sun-set. 
Tl _ ^ . , . « *om her duties and her 

affections; that of t^ Italian countess inclines more to her ease 
and pleasures. The Marchioness of Guasto was one of three 
sisters, to whom, it is said, the inhabitants of Pisa proposed to pay 
divine honours, in the manner that beauty was worshipped by the 
fabulottt enthusiasts of old. Her husband seems to have partici- 
pated in the common infktiiation, from the fanciful homage that is 
paid to her in this ailegorical composition ; and if she was at all 
mtoxicated by the incense offered to her vanity, the painter must be 
allowed to have quudified the expression of it " very craflily." — 
Plain Speaker, vol. ii. 

Ariosto eulogifes Titian, with Raphael and others, in his grefit 
poem. Titian lived till nin^fy-nine^ and then died of the plague. 
li» was exce^vf^y iealof|w,.of hiRart, and could bear no competi- 
tor; a temper, whu^l^ ^.Nqrthcate justly thinks may have ren- 
dered him inferior in home respects to the other great painters, in 
narrowing his sense o/^tj^e ideal, SoU, aaa man, we are inctineU to 
suppose that he, njusft hajf«i possQSsed sowe estimable qualities^ or 
such a man. as> Ariosto .could. hardly, hi^ve regarded him with the 
affection he is said to hav^dono, nor could he himself have been as 
warmly attached to his friends and his mistress. As a painter, we 
desire no better evid^npes of his deserving all that has been said* 
than the pictures and engravings w^ have seen in England, — parti- 

oland^ (we think) the whole of 
»hti — the Venus and Adonis (at 
louring and its tree AaJ^ steeped 
dne (also at Angerstein's) where» 
;ly unideal, the Bacchus and his 
lerful, full of the ardour and 
\i/ of the pleasure of wine : and 
ivinest pictures in the world, of 
ther it was not painted by the 
trange !" says Mr Hazlitt, " that 
the same age, on the same spot 
hould bear a question, which of 
we might venture an opinion, we 
3 appears to us a tenderness and 
delicacy of sentiment in it, a little too refined for Titian. 

Wherever Mr Hazlitt appears, his judgment on art is supe- 
rior to that, of all otliers, nor is any account of Titian, in 
ovr opinion, complete without his character of him. We 
have giv^n a partial extract or two from that great writer, but must 
refer for a complete account to his •* Pliun Speaker," and a little 
work entitled the **^ Picture Galleries of England," which ought to 
be in the possession of every one who understands, or woukl un- 
derstand^ and, loves the art. We conclude with an extract from a 
letter of '* Francesco Priscianesci," illustrative of the life that 
Tidao ei^oyod, and "of the enthusiastic temper of his associates. If 
Mr Northoote could raise such gardens with blue skies over them in 
Ef^land, and procure such men to inhabit them, we should agree 
with him that England may be as pre-eminent in painting. a# she 



enjoy life a 
[foraU that, 
an atmosphere 
tiifoogfa which nmsic shoiid b^J^aaedtd tKeiU \si^p^tkcMo^it 
midnight waters. 

' Iivas invited on the 1st of Augnst,' says Signor Francesco, <to ce- 
lebrate that sort of Bacehanal kwU y^Ms^eme^^a^Fiemm Ag^ 
(why I don't know), although we had aloDgconveraa^oQflboatitiinm 
delightful garden belonging to Messer Titian VecelH, anu^t eAceHbot 
painter, as everybody knows, and a person truly fvt to provide with 
nis affiibiiity every honourable entertainment. VHth the said Messer 
Titian were assembled, as like always desires fSee, iome of themost 
rare geniuses that are at present in tlus dty,and ofonr qet principally;. 
M. Peter Aretin, a new miracle of nature^ and next, to biiB» the great 
imitator of it by .the chisel, as the provider of the entertainment was 
with the pencil, Messer Jacopo Tatti, called U Sansovino, and Messer 
Jacopo r^ardi, and myself. Thus I was the fourth part of neb 
great wisdom. Here before theyspreltei the tableg, as the sun, 
though the place was shaded, sdli made the force of its beams to be 
felt, the time passed in the coatemplatioiiof the liviag rd p r e seuia * 
tions of the piost ei^cellent paintings, of which the hoiise was full, 
and in talking al)out the true beauty and loveliness of the fardeo. 
which every one was singularly pleased at and admired*. It is situated 
at the farthest part of Venice on the edge of the sea, looking over 
to the lovely isle of Murano and other beautiful places. This part 
of the sea, as soon as the sub was gone down, was covered by a 
thousand gondolets, adorned with, the handsomest ladies, and re* 
sounding with divers harmonies, with vocal and instrumental musir^ 
which tul midnight accompanied our delightful supper. But return* 
ing to the garden, it was kept in such fine order, and so beautiful, 
and consequently so highly praised, that the resemblance which 
came into my mind to tl^ pleasant gardens of SuAgtttha,^ rtished' 
upon my memory, with my desire of seeing them and ymiy msy^ dtftt 
friends, that, for the greater part of tlie evening ( .oquldi scMtcelji; 
determine whether I was at Rome or Jn V^enice. In this. way ^rriyed. 
the hour for supper, which was in no way less excellent or worse 
ordered, than it was plenriful and well fimiished, besides the finM 
dishesand wines ; and all the nleasures and enjoymant: wefreinnttiion 
with the quality of the time, ot the persons, and of the» entertidlnnoftt' 
Being now, at length, set down to the dessert, behold yoiir.ittten. 
arrive ; and because, in praising the Latin language, Khe Tuscan wait 
blamed, Aretin got angry, and nad he not been clieclced, I think he 
would have vented one of the most cruel invectives in the world, 
calling in a rage for ink and paper, although he did not neglect 
utterit^ a great part of it by word of mouth. However, the^suppeir 
ended pleasantly.' 

This touch about Aretin is more explanatory of his Kpntatoi' 
than any we have yet met with. He calls, as u friend haa. obsef*ad«i 
for his *' ink and paper,'* as another man would fur. his^swisiidU 
But see how all the senses of these Italians are alive-! Her^aafe 
beautiful gardens, moonlight, ladies, gondolas, suppers, inndicgaiieiir: 
sations, and an irritable critic like pepper to the melonai vitf.is 
out of this enthusiasm of the senses that painters smd nmsifiMBttfS! 
made. 



F.\M£ UORE INFLLKNTUL THAN VIRTLE. 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the namej ; , 

And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. ^ 

Denhani. 
Men the most infamous are fond of finne. 
And those who fear not guilt yet start at sbatne;' ^ 

ektmeMii ' 
[Both the'je couplets are pithy : the second h'ne in ChurchfU corr 
responds to the first in Denham, almost literally ; but ChMrcjjJirs. 
first line is the idea in Denham's second, without the poetry-; — F.F.] 
HcaTarkadle Fact connected with Dreams. — When we are* 
suddenly awakened from a profound slumber by a loud knock at, or 
by the rapid opening of the door, a train of actions, which It wodld 
take hours, or days, or even weeks, to aeeomplish, soaiMiroeH passed 
through the mind. Time, in fact, seems to be in a gnMt jmamnt, 
annihilated. An extensive period is reduced, as it wcre» to a j^x^. 
point, or rather a single point is made to embrace an extensive pe- 
riod. In one instant, we pass through many adventures, see many 
strange sights, and hear many strange sounds. If We are awakcn^f 
by a loud knock, we have, perlMps, the ids* of a tiuooto passisg 
before us, and know all the charaotenieaga0ed in iv thetrsispe^s, 
and even their very names. If the door open violently, ^e,^o4f/; 
cates of a canal may appear to be expanding^ and we spay s^e tljp^ 
individuals employed in the process, and hear their convenatwlp, ^ 
which- may seem an hour in length. If a light be brought Inrotirc 
room, the notion of the house being in flames invades ««/ ^w*w 
are witnesses to the whole cooflaffradon, from its oootfneaMiQVtr. 
till it be finally extinguished. The thoughts whi<:h> ai^-^e .i|^/|um 
situations are endless, and assume an infijwte variety i^f pspg^^ 
The whole, indeed, constitutes one of the strangest I^®"<^2j5J 
the human mind, and calls to recollection the story of th^ ^^*?l^n' 
monarch, who, on dipping his head into the ^^^^^^'^'^'^^^^J^Si 
fancied he had travelled for years in variotis^ natioas; ^MBtmif^Mi 
was oi^y^inunensed /or a single instaot^^-rifacfiuA^ iS^mIi -jnM 
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Sheildan's words, / ^e a nleni iorrow here., A?^ HT^iy.fWBQt 
melody it is. h loa^es us inclined to parody (he qtM^on {nt to 
the tame <:elebnitcd lady, ia Mr Coterigde*8 Ode ujfton h«r "po^iri <rf 
Moiknt St. Gothard : — 

" Oh lady, nursM in pomp and pleasure. 
Where ^al y that most pemtive measuK ?" 
Alas! from the pomp aod pleasure itoelf: for often, as the poet 
tells usy 

«' Er'n in the very temple «f delight, 
VeilM Melancholy holds h^ soverci^ shiine." 
The voice of Harriett Cawsb> always good, seema to.impfQve 
daily, and her skill with it. We muat tell her, however, that 
pleasing as her second verse was, and Moch less omaraenlfld 
than most singers who have a voice to 8he# off with wonkl 
hare made it, the first verse was still mofe pTeasmg ; and she would 
have seen the house think so too, if she could have marked their 
faces. It had no ornament at all, and was indeed charming and 
unobjectionable. We were in pain for her as she came to the con- 
clusion, lest she should spoil it wkh a shake. She gave no shake, 
and the effect was periect. Why did she think it; aecesMry in 
make variations on the second verse ? A shake may be allowed as 
a variety, especially if she did not begin it <)nite in so deliberate and 
lesson-like a manner; but the n 
as the composer wrote them, tl 
her first verse, and approved it. 
second, admired it, and left tl 
We could have heard half a do: 
the same affecting simplicity as tl 
tent with one or two of the othe»i». 

What a curious play this is» and how it triumphs over law and 
custom, and the actors, and the aadienoe^ aiMl the efitics, and thel 
writer himself 1 For he was but ill StkSted to the noble task of teach- 
ing a humanity above the letter. He has made t^ young woman quit, 
for a villain, not only her husband, but her cbildJ*en too ; and the 
villain bribed her with promises of having m«re jnoney to spends 
and she is persuaded to- be> unfaithful by the paltry dttvioe of a forged 
letter, which pretends to conviot lier husband of infidelity. Her 
husband too, by het own confession, was &r superior to the 
seducer in every respect. In short, it was out of vanity and 
mortification, that she became faithless; out of narrowness of 
heart, and not any overflowing of it; out of antipathy to 
the man she had just been loving, antf itoi out of symjfMthy 
with him she proposed to love : and yet" not^thstah JIng this most 
gross of all the cases of infidelity, her penitence restores her in aU 
our eyes ; the. hearts of the audience are* taken by storm ; the very 
critics are shaken into tears ; pity, white handkerchief, and ge- 
nuine honest sorrow, prevail all over the house. There are two 
reasons for this. The honse, in the first pl^ce, is made up of 
husbands and wives, and patents t which renders the domes- 
ticity of the scenes irresistible. And secondly, the peculiar 
circumstances of' the case are forgotten in the general fact 
of a wife penitent and a husband pardoning. The world says that 
a husband must not pardon under any such circumstances ; but the 
heart of the world, touched by a play, says he shall ; prejudices are 
fused in the tears of sympathy ; the audience forgive one another 
all the errors of circumstance and custom, tmder the shape of 
that one ; and while they are in the humour, would rather suspect 
that their notions, outside of the house, may be too rigid, than 
their humanity, inside of it, ought to be gainsaid. In a word, as 
Mr Hazlitt says, in speaking of this and other plays by the author^ 
conntrymen, it is felt that ^* There is something' rbtten in the state of 
Denmark, Opinion is not truth : appearance is not re^ty ; power 
is not beneficence ; rank is not vidsdom : nobility is not thfe only 
vittue : riches are not happiness ; desert and success are difibrent 
things : actions do not cdways speak the character any more than 
words. We feel this," concludes Mr Hazlitt, * and do justice to 
the romantic extravagance of the German Muse.'* 
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Yjst^ Wii*« ^eainlar Miss Kshsls perfbniied th^ part of Mrs HaUer 
iathe'iSMnifViv ^^ t*^ fi^^t time. It was a graceful and interesting 
^^erfon^iiC^'ii^ all the passages for which she found warrant in her 
6wni^onianhoQd gr^om^tic &ncy; but the moment she thought it 
her busine^ to be dignifiad^ she made the usual declamatory mistake. 
We weir«ot preseat at the. scene ia which Mrs Hailer describes the 
happineltfs4>f the Viltage children ; but an excellent critic, by whose 
^de wtf had tlie pleasure of finding ourselves, told us that she did 
it well,— not so effectively or with so touching a self-forgetfulness 
at the moment as Miss O'Neo, — there was more of a lady-like mo- 
deration jin pt,^-but still kitefeslingly and with nature. One of the 
tonches that we thoogbt excellent, indeed as good as could be, was 
tfas tone in which she answered " Oh yes,'* to the enquiry whether 
she thought Baron Steinfbrt handsome. It expressed at once 
just what it ought to do, — good-will, sincerity, a pleasure 
in saymg it, and yet personal indifference. But the mo- 
EDent tl^ yowag kidy has a tragic note to strike up, or 
thmks she has, then commences the declamation, the drawl, 
the monotony, the peremptoriness of air, and the dealing 
forth of stately syllables,— in short, the false elevation of manner 
which she mistake for exaltation q( feeling. There is a sad want 
of light and shade; «nd the intervals between the more familiar and 
lofty passages have no gradation. On one sentence, she is pleasing 
Slid 'har all air'oir nature; speaks in simple tones, and promises to 
riwke us iit' home with her. In the next, and on the instant, she 
resumes the queen-like state of what she thinks tragedy; draws up 
her b^d;. bndks it back with a stately remoteness from our poor 
WQukUbe reciprocity; and in a totally difierent tone, as well as 
iBaniier,*xieais fotth her didactics to us, in the style of pride giving 
an alriis. It is a cant imitation of Mrs Siddons, or her mother, 
or of both united. In short, as the poet says, 

** What can we reason but from what we know V* 
What caa a performer act, but from some little experience for 
fancy to act by ? Wlien Miss Kemble speaks of children, or has a 
kind welcome to make, or expresses an opinion of friends' good 
IoAb^ she has Something in her own knowledge to draw upon, and 
shstflkias \t gracefully. When she is to be lofry and miserable, 
dRiibiit a superior kind of school-girl, drawing herself up, and 
reotiiig her Enfield's Speaker. 

= ^hs Haider n sUpposeJ to be a favourable part for a new actress, 
bCDtaflS it fbrcibly interests the feelmgs on its own accotmt; and the 
cnnclusion is just, as far as regards the inexperienced portion of 
the audience ; but, in another respect, the advantage is a dangerous 
oae, because it qives rise in her mind to a false notion of the cause 
of her success. She will probably and very naturally attribute to 
her performance more than is due ; her friends will take occasion 
to confoiind. the two things, as they did on the present occasion'; 
and many persons will be led, for the moment, into the same error. 
Thus a sensation is made which future performance will not keep up. 
Yesterday evening, a cluster of persons in the pit made a great 
noise after the play, and renewed the waving of hats, and the call 
f&f, ^ Kl^iiDLE, refusing to hear Mr Wards give out the pieces of 
next night. Ihow his daughter did really perform to more advan- 
tage in Mrs HnUer^ than in any of her unmixed tragic characters. 
She baa alv^ays done the like, and most probably will dp 
it» But the bit was not so excessive as these indiscreet 
finads wottld make out; and if a hope has been renewed to the 
contrary, disappointment will again be felt. During the play, some 
veiy indiscreet hands tried to get up claps out of season, and were 
left in a painful minority. It was just as if they had proclaimed. 
" This paasa^e ought aof to be applauded." 
.'Wa have the ' ntost formidable of all words to say for 
Mir CbAULKS KBtfBLtt*s Stranger : — it was respectable. The 
whisncr, of his ** Yes*' was good, when the confession is 
t<^ .j&^m ium that he stiU loves his wife: but we recollect 
n^lhii^. $is^ that made an impression upon us. Mn Gibbs was 
a ng uiM ' l jr > ' young in the character of Charlotte^ considering 
hiji*''ag^. HF^rusy is a reasonable Francis i and Mra Cha'N 
T^iiieV'Wadd a very satis^tory Countess fFintersen, She is just 
t!^ff^^^pi^^^t^ ab^ a gentle, soothing part of this kind, her handsome- 
^MlfSth^iilSv^C. the genial order, with an open-hearted countenance. 
BfkttsisvilXUwBB) in the part g£ Annette, sang with great taste and 
feeling the^Bi^oc^ composed by the Duchess of Derdtahire, to 



Deaf as a Post. — This afterpiece is taken by Mr Poole firom a 
French one called VAuberf^ Pieine. (No Room in the Inn.) It 
has undergone many distillations. The old original (French) was 
called, we believe, Le Sourd. From this, years i^o, the D^ Lover 
was taken. Then the French piece wa9 turned into L'Auberee 
Pleine, from which Deaf as a' Post was compounded: and the 
French have since adopted in their piece some of our variations. 

Admirablb ^proof op Indbucaoy. — The ceiebntad tragediata 
Ldcain, replied to an officer who insultingly compared the brilliant 
fortunes of an actor with the humble condition of a soldier on half- 
pay; — **T>o you, then, reckon for nothing the right you conceive 
you possess of addressing me m this manner ?" — Freneh Homonymes, 
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Your Life or Yttm Monev.*^-" There is now-a-da}'s," says 
M. De St Lambert, ** less scandal than there was formerly, because 
there is more play. Cards have saved mol« reputations than a 
whole host of itberant preachers could have done, though their 
only business had been to preach against evil-speaking. But we 
cannot play always ; and therefore we must sometimes amuse our- 
selves with a little defamation.'' 

Striking Badinage.-^ A French peasant, named Jean, had 
married a widow named Pinah (Dine) : he was in the habit of 
beating her, and his neighbours would sometimes interfere ; but he 
always called out to them to be quiet ; saying, " Ceii Jean qui 
badine,*' (bat Dine) meaning, ** It is John in a merry mood;" or, 
•* It is Jonn beating Dinah.** — French Homanymes, 

Singular Postulate. — " If man were omnipotent, without 
b^ng God," says Rousseau ; '* he would be a roberable creature ; 
he Vould be deprived of the pleasure of desiring ; and what priva- 
tion would be so difficult to be borne ?" — [That of having nothing 
which you desire.] 

A Composition witbout a Fault. — Dryden was one evening in 
oompany with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Rochester, Lord 
Donet» and othess of reputed genius, when, the conversation turn- 
ing upon literature,—* upon composition, invention, harmony, 
elegance of style, &c it was agreed that each person should write 
something upon whatever subject might occur to him, and should 
place it under the candlestick ; and that Dryden should pass iudg- 
lliant upon them all. Some of the company we're at great pains to 
surpass each other; no one appeared so tranijuil and unconcerned 
as Lord Dorset, who carefullv wrote a few lines, and put them in 
the place agreed upon. When Dryden began to examine the 
papers, there were several among them that pleased him infinitely, 
but one, in particular, threw him into a state of rapture. *' I must 
acknowledge," said the poet, " that there are abundance of fine 
things in my hands, and such as do honor to the personages who 
wrote them ; but I am under an indispensable necessity of giving 
the highest preference to Lord Dorset. 1 must request you will hear 
it yourselves, gentlemen, and I believe each and every one of you 
will «)prove my judgment : 'I promise to pay to John Dryden, Esq., 
ororoer, on demand, the sum of five hundred pounds.— -Dorset.' — 
I confess that I am equaUv charmed with the style and the 
subject ; and I flatter myself gentlemen, that I stand in need of 
no arguments to induce you to join with me in opinion against your- 
selves. This kind of writing exceeds any other, whether ancient 
or modem. It is not the essence, but the guintesience of language, 
and u, in fiict, reason and amtment surpassmg everything." — The 
company readily concurred pdth the bard, and expressed a due 
admiration of his lordship's solid judgment and superior abilities. 
— Adam'i Anecdotei. 

I I ' ' ' ' ~ ' •■ 

THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Eveninsf, a New Biirletu, (in Two Acts; called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Bockstonf.]. 

Act I. — WlNTBB. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, BelU, (he^ Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLIAM. 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Beriram, Mr YATES 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

. Htrrv. Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Matrojr, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmv Starling, MrBUCKSTONE. William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps. Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Licnt. of Pressgan;?, Mr CHAPxMAN. 

A lapse of P»ve Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act II. — SuMMsn. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lncv Miss STALLARD, Mrs Siarlinjr, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Mfles Btnram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH. 

Grampns, Mr O. SMITH. Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After which a New Comic Builetta, called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egottus Altoioque, Mr S. SMITH, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole. Mr V. WEBSTER. 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters: — Mynheer Von Bleutentpielen, a German Composer; .larvie Wheelem, 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty 0*Dab, au Irish Washerwoman ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egottot Aitoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 
To conclude with the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

Ozinda, Mist DALY, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 

lanthe^ Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O.SMITH, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, * Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mae Cnllongh 0*Bormagher, Mr DOWNE. 

Uibeck. Mr OALLOT, Chuno, (hU Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr SANDEES, 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 

Charmed Hnnteis, Gnomet, Gold- Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 



THEATRE ROYAL; bfetRY LANE. 

Thii Ereoinir, the Cone^ of 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

[By Shbhidan]. 

Ladv Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Snecrwell, Mrs l?AUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs GLOVER. 

Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 

Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK. 

Crabtree. Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr HOOPER, 

Sir Harry r with a Song) Mr SINCLAIR. 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake. Mr THOMPSON, 

Ist Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gendeman, Mr S. JONES, 

John, Mr HONNER, WilUam, Mr C. JONES. 

To conclude with (for the 175th time) the Opera of 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

[From the German ; the Music by C. M. Vow Webeh]. 

Linda, Miss S, PHILUPS, Rose, Mrs BEDFORD, 

• Bridemaids, Miss Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East, &c. 

Oitocar, the Prince, Mr YARNOLD, Adolph, Mr T. COOKE, 

Bernard, Head Ranger, Mr BEDFORD, 

Caspar, Mr HORN, his 2id appearance, (at this Theatre) th«!»e two vears. 

Zamiel, Mr HOWELL, HermH, Mr DOWSING', 

Kilian, Mr WEBSTER, 

Principal Foresters, Messrs Honner, E^ton, Weiland, Cbikini, 

Attendants on the Prince, Forresters, Servants, Peasants, &c. &c. Ac. 

To-morrow, She Stoops to Conquer ; a Ballet ; and Charles the Twelfth. 

On Saturday, Hufer ; and other Eaiertainments. 

On Monday, Henry the Fifth ; Perfection; and Masaniello. 

On Tuesday, Love for Love ; and other Entertainments. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Thu> Evening, (3rd lime) a New Pl«v, in Three Acts, called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

[By Mr Dimond]. 

Duchess di Fonrana, Mrs LOVELL. 

Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zoramhe, Miss H. CA WSE, Rodritra. Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 

(From the Theatre Roval, Bath — her 3rd appearance in London.) 

Theresa, Miss PHI LlJPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 

Duke di Fontana. Mr EGERTON, 

Count Cosenza, MrBLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE, 

Vttlenriue, Mr WILSON, 

Benedetto, Mr G BENNETT, Harrv Forie$cut, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermoi O'Donovan, *Mr POWKR, 

Rufo. Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Guiscard, Mr Irwin, 1st Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Ma>k, Ajr Hoil, 

Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. |D'Albert, Mrs Bedford; Mirth, MraVedy, 

Cupid, Miss Kendall. 
Ma«queraders : Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, Ilealli, Kinjr, 

F. Sutton. Beale, Barclay, Birt, Benedict, Canlfir'ld. 
Mesdames Blaire, Fairbroi her, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, R\«N, TI»oma?in. 

Vials, Appleion, Brown, Daly, Goodson, Got>iluiii. 
Gondoliers, &c. Messrs. Crnmpton, Miller, May, Norris, r-betro?. S. TeU, 
C. Tett. 
Mesdames Go ward. Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennant, Szc, 

After which, (I2ih time) a New Melo-Dramn, caIU*d 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pocock]. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture by CH*;itrBNi . 
Bessy Bowline, f Tom Bowline's") Mrs KKKLEY, 
Sally Bowline. \ Daughters, jMissVlALS, 
Mn Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kilty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN, 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdan.es Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffith^ Frtyne, Heed, Ac 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY. 

Sam Tipple, MrBLANCHARD. 

Jerry Crape. Mr KEELEY, Junk. Mr HORREBOW, 

Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Guunel, Mr HENU^, 

Rullock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 

Thoroback. Mr TUHNOUR, 

Humphrey, Mr ADDISON. 

Preventive Service Men, Mfssrs. Austin, Collett, J. Cooper, Grant, Ac. 

Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict. Caclfield. Crumptoo,&Ca 

Seamen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, &c. 

To-morrow, The Stranger ; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples ; ami The Blue Anchor. 

On Monday, The Stranger; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Tuesday, Carnival at Naples ; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Wednesday, The Provoked Husband ; and The Blue Anchor, 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1830. 



FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 



We should wish the reader to understand, that in the remarks we 
made yesterday on the subject of British painting, we did not mean 
to imply, either that the country has not produced a number of 
deyer artists, or that one or two great ones may not arise, some 
<lay, from a combination of farourable circumstances. We have had 
artists, and have them, who, if they had been bom in Italy, and had 
a little more wine in their blood, and sunshine to mature their facul- 
ties, might have ripened into finer geniuses than they are. We do 
not enumerate them, for reasons that may be guessed in a paper 
which does profits to criticise art ; but (or one or two we have a 
genuine respect, on the score of the capabilities they evince,— for 
one indeed, who has a generous eye for colour, and. a Raphaelesque 
tante in his femdes, we have even an admiration. But our grapes 
and our painters do not come to maturity. They want to lay their 
cheeks in the sun. The more exotic the stock, the more likely it 
woold be to create a great painter among us. All that we mean to 
say is, that hitherto we have had no such mighty men, much less 
dD^tefS of them, as the schools of Rome, Venice, and Bologna. A 
great painter may occasionally rise in the most unpromising country. 
Holland produced Rubens. But it produced no cluster of Rubenses. 
The natural painters of Holland are painters of ale-houses and flat 
landscapes. 

As to Academies, whether of Painting or Literature, we hold 
them to be mere combinations of dull men, to get a royal road to 
celebrity and employment. Great men may appear, in spite of 
academies, and may have the ill-luck to belong to them; in which 
case they will infallibly be worried by the little ones. But the 
greatest men have had nothing to do with academies. Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Correggio, the Caracci, had nothing to do 
widi academies. Shakespear had nothing; Milton; Moliere. 
But Mengs and Battoni had : and in England there is a Royal 
Academy of Literature somewhere, to which people seem to make 
it a point not to belong. 



THE READER: 

CONSISrniG of entertaining extracts from new or OTHSRWISB 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



7%^ HUtoiy of Fmnce, By Eyre Evans Crowe, Vol, L pp. 382. 

(Twelfth Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopcedia). 
From what we have seen of this book, it is one of higher preten- 
sions and performance than is usual with these disbursements of 
compendious knowledge, and not unworthy to follow in the train 
of Sir James Mackintosh. We thank Mr Crowe, in his outset, for 
saving us the Babel about tongues, and nations, and their origin, 
and conraacncing with a brief and clear account of the state of Gaul 
under the Romans, and the rise of the French^ monarchy. We read 
but a little way, when we find ourselves in the presence of that 
striking barbarian, the first Most Christian King, of whom Mr 
Crowe gives us the following satisfactory and edifying account. 
If It is singular to observe that, of all the nations which over-ran 
Gaul, that which eventually subdued the rest, and gave its name 
both to the land and to the general race, was the least united, and 
the least advanced in the arts of life and policy. Both the Goths 
and the Bnrgundians were more civilised than the Franks. Each 
of the former was a nation, forming one race, and obeying one 
monarch, and family of monarchs. The Franks, on the contrary, 
were but a looser kind of confederacy, which held together still less 
as they advanced from the Rhine. Each town or territory had its 
petty and mdependent sovere^ ; and previous to Clovis, we meet 
with no sign of supreme chief or capital town amongst them. This, 
no doubt, was advantageous to them. They were thus more free 
^ ®°*^^^ "^ ^^ invade. It left the throne of chieftaincy open 
tm the fi rst kader of pre-eminent talents; whilst the vagueness and 
ubiU^Densiveness of their name was calculated to congregate and 
admit ben^th their banner any roving bands, or even whole na- 
tions, that misbt be ito search of plunder or establishments. 



* Such is the secret of the rise of Clovis, the founder of the 
French monarchy. He was the }'oung chief or king of a small 
colony of the Franks, established at Toumay. In coniunction with 
the Frank chief of Cambray, he attacked Syagrius, the provincial 
governor of the Soissonois, defeated him, and took possession of his 
territory and capital (a.d. 485.) It was on this occasion the cir- 
cumstance took place, so often narrated and alluded to as a proof of 
the piety of the King, and die independent habits df the baitariaiis. 
A silver vase, reserved for sacred uses, had been taken amidat e^Sbtt 
plunder, from the church of Rheiros. It was at Seasons that the 
distribution of booty was to fake place. Thither came St Remy, 
bishop of Rheims, si^plfcathig for the restoration of the silver vase. 
Clovis was fevourable to the bishop's request, jmd ^otfght to gratify 
it. He addressed his assembled soldiers, and begged of them, in 
addition to his share, to grant hhn the vase in ^oestion. Ere the 
assembly could answer, a cholerous soldter, jealotfs of his ri^OM, 
struck the vase with his axe, exchdming that the king had nd right 
to more than fell to his allotment. Despite the rudeness of the act, 
it was still consonant to the habits and laws of the free barbarians. 
Clovis was obliged to dissemble his resentment, and defer his reo- 
geance. It was not until several months after, that, at a review, he 
took an opportunity to find fimlt with the breaker of the rase for 
the bad condition of his arms, Clotis flung the soFdier's axe to the 
ground, and whilst the latter stooped to prck up the weapon, the 
monarch slew him with a blow of his own, exclaiming, *■ Thus didst 
thou serve the vase of Soissons.** 

* Clovis, like all the heros and* emhient men of those aces, paid 
great respect to the church, and recttved considefable tidrantage 
from its aid. The Franks had been hitherto heatfiens ; but Clovis, 
having married Clotilda, a Burgundian princesa, became histructed 
in the rites and religion of the Christians. In the heat of a battle 
against the Germans in the tteighbhufhodd of Cologne, Clovis 
recalled the example of Constantitie, who in a doabtftd moment of 
action invoked the God of the ChrisiMi»», and was heard. The 
King of the Franks imitated the example of the Roman, prayed for 
victory to the God of Clotilda and of Constantine, Won it soon 
after, and was baptized, with the greater number of his followers, in 
grateful acknowledgment of the Divine £ud. Clovia had the ^ood 
fortune to imbibe (Aristiaaify at !ts ptfre soiifce. * The Visigoth 
and Burgundian monarchs, though Christian, were Arians at^ this 
time. Clovb received the orthodox fe>(h,wliich broc^tto him 
the zealous support of the QauHfh ckrjjy, and'gave to him the title 
of Most Christian Mqjesty^ worn by bis foiccessors to the present 
day. 

* The comparison between Clovis and Constantine might be 
followed fiirther. Their embracing of Christianity hcul a similar 
effect upon both. Instead of tempering their passioas, and inspir- 
ing them with the virtues of mildness and mercy, it seems to have 
rather given rein to their ferocity and blood-thirstiness. The do* 
mestic murders committed by Constantine, that of Ms \vifo, and of 
his son, are known. To assassination Clovis united perfidy All 
the rival monarchs or chieftains whom he could conaiier or Aitrap, 
were sacrificed to. his jealousy or ambition, Thp wijole race of a 
rival family were extirpated, in some instances, by the hand ^of 
Clovis himself. How could Chrisrianity be made conducive to such 
crimes ? By being coupled with the corrupt doctrine of personal 
confession and absolution, which, by superseding the voice of con« 
science, took away all natural obstacles to crime, and held forth, in 
a barbsux)U8 age, the certain prospect of impunity.' 

Nay, not only so, but by being coopted with the incolcation of 
vulgar and inhuman ideas of the Supreme Being, and a suggestioii 
to the human heart (that earthly and heavenly power were much 
alike, and equally fiill of violence, vindictiveness, and an Irrational 
partiality. By the way, Cloois is Louis with a guttural. We think 
we hear the barbarism of the times speaking in the very name. ' 

It is amusing, in the account of Hugh Capet, the usur|Nng 
founder of the modem French dynasty, to find this first of its royal 
ancestors in juxta-position with a Talieyranil, and ties too of an 
equivocal sort! '"Who made thee CoustF daiBaaded Hugh 
Capet of a refractory noble, supposed to be Talleyrand, Count of 
Angoul^me. ' The same right that made thee King,' was the bold 
reply.*' 

The early Frenc(i kings are ftunoos for reckoning among them a 
number of non-entities, known by the predous names of Simple, 
Bald^ &c Among these was Hugh €a[pet's aon Robert, who seems 
to^have had no name given him, not even the pious; probably be* 
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caiMe he ^war too amiable, and was more concerned for the con- Tin event9, inasmucti as flesfi axii |ilQQ4Jis ,60QC^n>e4; .#«4 this ^^oi^re 
seitences ofliis snhjects than the dinihg>tables of their pastors. Of intimately we kao«^ the people, the more we cave lovwhct tiny 



this disposition Mr Crowe has given us one or two amusitig in- 
stances. The story of the " sealed paper" is a dramatic surpnsd' 

' Hi^h Capet had taken the precaution to have his fion crooned 
and consecrated during his own lifetime. Thus, on the demise of 
the former^ Robert found himself the undisputed King of France. 
The. young monarch was one of those soil, domestic tem^pers, which 
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privately the holy relics from the cases which contained them, and 
on which people were sworn. He substituted an ostrich's egg, as 
an innocent p(>je<it, incapable of taking vengeance on the false 
swearers.* 

The aocomit of the Jaquerie in the twelfth century is one of the 
many lessons which the aristocracy have had given to them, if aris- 
tocracies could learn. The worst of the account is, that it ends 
with the success of the nobles ; and they have an unfortunate trick 
of taking success for right, pod thus of teaching their enemies to 
pursue it by the siame vi^Jeot means. The Jaquerie were ignorant, 
fierce, and ill-treated: the nobles ignorant, fierce, and unjust. 
Which of the two do we now think to have been least in the wrong? 
Those who would have laughed you to scorn'for thinking it. 

^ Mutual hatred between the nobles and peasants was at this time 
general ia France. The latter enjoyeKi their feudal privileges and 
superiority as ^erdon for defending the country in arms. The 
defeats of Poitierb and Crecy showed them unequal to this ta&k ; 
and the French peasantry, who were not considered by their lords 
as worthy to wield a sword, looked on the discomfited knights and 
barons with contempt. Tiiis spirit of discontent was increased by 
the weight of the taxes, not only the public taxes of the gabelle^ 
and the doty on sales, but the private taittet which possessors 
of fiefs levied on their tenants, and which were now exorbitant, 
on account of the ransoms requisite for so many captives: 
then the disbanded soldiers of both armies increased the 
disorder by robbery and pillaije. The reclamation of the states- 
general, the effervescence of the population inhabiting towns, 
set the example of Ucencej. and everywhere throughout the 
kingdom the peasants were vowing vengeance on all nobly born, 
storming castles, massacring gentlemen and their families, and put- 
ting many to the torture. This popular insurrection was called the 
Jaquerie^ from the name o^Jaques Bonhomme, or Jaques^ given in 
derision to the French peasant. The hatred and contempt of both 
classes was mutual $ Froissart tells triumphantly, *' how the gentle- 
men of Beauvaisy killed plenty of Jaques." Three hundred ladies 
of rank, with the Duchess of Orleans, were obliged to take refuge in 
M^aux from the exasperated peasantr}'. Captal de Buch, a Gascon 
knight in Edward's service, new to their rescue, slaughtered seven 
thousand of the assailants, aod to crown his revenge, burnt the 
town of M^aux, '^ with all the villeins he could shut up in it." ' 

We regret that in his account of Joan of Arc, Mr Crowe did not 
give us some anecdotes, not excepting her saying about the English 
^'God-dammes.'* If personal anecdotes of old times are some- 
times homely, they are not too much so for a truly philosophical 
historian; and nothing paints so much the manners and faces of 
the age. In these compendiums of history, we had much ratfier 
that the events should be the passages most compressed, and the 
persons more brought forward ; for after all, we are only interested 




do. The biography of histocy is alw&ys the beat |Hut<of it: «fvd let 
us reotember, that it also sCands the citeiice of behd^ tfie most true. 



Galileo's account of his AFJFAin.WOTtt.THB 

INQUISITION. . ' ' ' t 

The thing which rendered my opinions public in Kome, coucemiog 
the motion of the earth, was a pretty long discussion. ad<iressed to 
the most excellent Lord Cardinal Orsini, and 1 was thep aocused. of 
being a scandalous and presumptuous writer. Afler the publication 
of my Dialogues, I was summoned to Rome by the congregation of 
the Holy Office, where, being arrived on the 10th of IPebruary 1633, 
I was subjected to the infinite clemencv of that tribunal, (^ld of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Urban the Eighth, who, notwithstanding, thought 
me deserving of his esteem, because I could not write epigrams and 
amatory sonnets. I was arrested in the delicious palace of the 
Trinita de'Monti, at the house of the ambassador of Tuscany. The 
day following, the fiither commissary, Lancio, came to seek me, and 
taking me with him in the carriage, put various interrogations bv the 
way, and shewed great zeal to wipe out the scandal which J had 
given to all Italy, by supporting the opinion of the motion of the 
earth ; and in reply to all the substantial and mathematical proofs I 
could adduce, be answered nothing but that, ''Terra autem ia 
sternum stabit, quia terra in aetemum stat," as the Scripture saith. 
With this dialogue we arrived at the palace of the Holy OflBcc. 
This is situated on the west of the magmficent church of ^t Peter. 
I was immediately presented by the commissary to Mopsigoor Vitriei, 
the assessor, and with him I found two Dominican moi)ks« They 
civilly told me to produce my reasons in full congregation, and thf^t 
time would be allowed for my defence, in case I shoqld be judged 
guilty. The Thursday after I was presented to the corigr^gati^ 
and having there commenced my proo£s, to my misfbi^une they wef« 
not heard ; and in spite of all my efibrts, L could «jeyer siH^^eedit 
persuading. With great effusions of «eal, they &n<?ceeded jaOMV 
victing me of the offence, and that passage of Scriptur,^, was alwsyf 
alleged as the Achilles of my crime. Having opportunely reed" 
lected a Scriptural argument, I adduced it, but with little- success 
I said, it appeared to me that expressions were to. be found 
in the Bible, which accorded with what was ajici^tly .believed 
concerning the astronomical sciences, and that the nassa^ 
alleged against me might be of that kind, since, added I, m 
Job, chapter xxxvii, it is said that the heavens are solid ai)d 
polished as a mirror of brass or of copper. Elisha is he who saya 
this : Here it is seen, therefore, tliat he speaks according to 
Ptolemy, which has been demonstrated to be absurd by modem 
philosophy, and by the most solid arguments of right reason. If ao 
much stress is laid then on the stopping of the sun by Joshua, as 
a proof that the sun moves, that passage ought also to be considered 
in which it is said that the heaven is composed of many heavens 
like mirrors. The consequence appeared to me just, nevertheless 
it was invariably rejected, and I had no other reply than ^ shrug of 
the shoulders, the usual refuge of a man who is coQvJncea l^^ pre- 
judice, and by pre-conceivcd opinion. La.4tly, I was obliged to 
refract, like a good catholic, |thi» my opinion ; and as a punishment 
my dialogue was prohibited, and after five months, being dismissed 
from Rome, (at the time that the city of Florence was infected 
with the plague), the habitation which with generous pi^' w^u* fl^-p 
signed to me, was that of the dearest friend I had in Siena» Mon*. 
signer the archbishop Piccolomini, whose most agreeable conversa- 
tion I enjoyed with such quiet and satisfaction of mind, that hiU^pg 
then resumed my studies, I discovered and demonstrated a great 
number of the mechanical conclusions on the resistance of feolids 
with other speculations; and after ahout five months, the pcstilenie 
having ceased in my countiy, the confinement of that house was 
changed by His Holiness for the freedom of the country, so ex- 
tremely agreeable to me, whence I returned to the villa of Bollos- 
guardo, and afterwards to Arcetri, where I still breathe this salu- 
brious air near my dear country, Florence. Farewell. — Stlection 
from Italian Prose fVr'Uen, 



Further Extracts from MacnisfCs Plalotophtf of Steep^ &c. 
THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

HiSnbanb (hyoscyamus) is similar in its properties to nightshade 
and opium. The intoxicating propertii3» of hyoscyamus appear Xq 
have been known from a very early jieriod. it was with tais plant 
that the Assassin Prince, commonly called the ** Old Man qf the . 
Mountain,** inebriated his followers, preparatory to installing them 
into his service. The following eloquent passage from a modern 
writer will prove interesting : — . ^ "• 

* There was at Alamoot, and also at Masiat, in S^Tia, a defiq^ilB,^ 
garden, encompassed with lofly walls, adorned with flowers ang^ 
trees of every Kind — with murmuring brooks and trart^lucenjt lax^,, 
— *with bowers of roses and trelisses of the vine — airy patns^ji|j4l 
splendid kiosks, furnished with carpets of Persia ^"4!/^?%^^^/ 
Byzantium. Beautiful maidens and blooming bovs were tneimj^j 
bitants of this delicious spot, which resounded wuh the pe^^4y,\^^, 
birds, the murmur of streams, and the tones and voices of msmi^ 
ments— all respired contentment and pleasure. When the €hTef 
had noticed any youth to be distinguished for strength ami ree6lft* 
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}^, fre hs^ed him tda banqtt^^ whet% he placed him beside himself, 
vcintetisedititto him on theliapinness resefred fbr the faithfbl, and 
,<ioMDV)Ed tOTwipnabteiii'ta nim an JntJoxicating draught prepared 
j|ip^j(hq ]t§9fcywnm. , WMle iasdnaiUe^ he was conveyed to the 
garden of delight, and there awakened b^ the application of vinegar. 
On opening his eyes, all Paradise met his view : the black-eyed and 
blue^bed^^lfottriji btirrdfinded^ him, obecfient to his wishes ; sweet 
music filled his ears ; the richest viands were served up in the most 
costly vessels, fi^d the choicest wines sparkled in golden cups. The 
fortiinate youth believed himself reallv in the. Paradise of tne Pro- 
pbet, and the lan^age of his attendants confirmed the delusion. 
When he had had his fill of enjoyment, and nature was yielding to 
exhaustion, the opiate was again administered, and uie sleeper 
transported back to the side of the Chief, to whom he communi- 
cated what had passed, and who assured him of the truth and 
reality of all he had experienced, telling him such was the bliss 
reserved for the obedient servants of the Imaum, and enjoining at 
the same time the strictest secrecv. Ever after the rapturous 
^n^ions possessed the imagination oi the deluded enthusiast, and 
he panted for the hour when death, received in obeying the com- 
mands of his superior, should dismiss him to the bowers of Pa- 
radije.'* ^ 

DANGERS OF NIGHTSHADE. 
Nightshade (BeikidonnaJ is one of the most virulent narcotics we 
poteess. Like opium, hop, and cocculus Indicus, it is used by 
brewers to augment the mtoxicating properties of malt liquors. 
** The Scots," says Buchanan, ** mixed a quantity of the juice 
of the belladonna with the bread and the drink with which, by 
their truce, they were bound to supply the Danes, which so in- 
toxicated them that the Scots killed the greater part of Sweno's 

•* 8om^ children ate m -a garden the fruit of the belladonna 
(4iMflfy nightshade). Shortly after, they had burning fever, with 
tOnvulsibns, ami very strong palpitations of the heart : they lost 
Iheh* serii^s antf became completely delirious : one of them, four 
tears of slge, died the next day : the stomach contained |some 
berries of the belIi!^donna crushed, and some seeds; it exhibited 
three ulcers'; the heart was lined and the pericardium without 
nerosity.*'^ 

** One child ate four ripe berries of the belladonna, another ate 
8!x. Both one and the other were guilty of extravagancies which 
astonished the mother; their pupils were dilated; their counte- 
nances no longer remained the same; they had a cheerful deli- 
rium accompanied with fever. The physician being called in, 
fonnd them m a state of great agitation, talking at random, run- 
ning, jumping, laughing sardonically ; their countenances purple 
and pulses hurried. He administered to each of them half a grain 
of emetic tartar and a drachm of Glauber salt, in four or five ounces 
of water; they had copious evacuations during seven or eight hours, 
sad the symptoms disappeared, f** 



CflAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



AClbroyman's A. B. C— A French abbd hemg requested by 
hfe bishop to resign {jcdder) his living in favour of another clergy- 
roan ; answered : " I have been so many years in achieving the 
first two letters of the alphabet, a. h, that I shall never succeed in 
prt>n6un«ng the two following, c, dP — Boileau's French Homonymes, 

True Uegakd. — There is unquestionably in the very presence of 
a friend, a debght of this sort which has no^other source than the 
consciousness of one who feels for us the regard which we feel for 
hiDOL *< When I ask myself," says Montaigne, after a very lively 
description ^hkh he gives of his affection for his friend;—" when 
I ^sk myself whence it is that I feel this joy, this ease, this serenity, 
when I. see him,— it is because it is I, — ^it is because it is I, 1 an- 
swer; and this is all which I can say." — Dr Brown's Philosophy of 
^he Mind, 

Pleasure of Virtue, and Virtue of Pleasure. — •* Pleasure is 
nought but Virtue's gayer name." Even of pleasures which do not 
flow immediately from virtue, but of which virtue Is far from for- 
bidding the enjoyment, how many are there which nature is conti- 
nually inviting us to enjoy I There are seasons in which we cannot 
^e a single step, or look around us, or inhale a breath of air, 
wi^out some additional happiness. To move is deli^tful — to rest 
w delightful. It seems almost as if the same sun which is every- 
^re diflusing light, were everywhere diffusing hajjpiness; and not 
to be happy, and not to love the sources of happiness around us, 
seej to us almost like ingratitude to the Author of these, and a sort 
of reoellion against that benevolence which so manifestly wills our 
^ovnaipqt....,Tbe love of pleasure, then, is far from being un- 
h^of maiu since all which we admire in the universe, all whidh 
8,1^ to admiration of the Author of the universe, is accom- 
M i^th IL We cannot love virtue, without loving a source of 
^if^yp cannot love him who has made us capable of lovii^ 
"?^ J^pput a delight still more ardent. We must love pleasure 
i./SYf whatever is worthy of being loved.— i>r Brown*s PMkh 
'he Mind, 



mi' 



^!<Von HamMcr't Kntmy of the Assassins, 
t Journal de G^n^rale Medecioe. 



t Gazette de Sant^. 



Test of Knowledge. — All arts acknowledge, that then only 
we know certainly, when we can define; for definition is that which 
refitaes the pure essence of diings from the circumstance. — 
MiUon, 

JoHX CGroat's. — People are continnally speakinff of John 
O'Groaf s House ' ' p - 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATBICAL CEITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



CovENT Garden. 

We saw last night the pleasant little modernization of Catherine 
and Petrucliio, called A Day After the Wedding ; the part of the 
husband by Mr Abbott, that of the lady by Miss E^len Tree. 
We did not expect to find either of them so good in it. Z^s 
Ellen Tree, of whom we have seen little, we bad identified in 
our minds with a gentle character^ in which we saw her in The 
Black Prince : we had no suspicion that she <;duld tear linen and be 
in a passion. Mr Abbott had taught us to look for a tempest or a 
sermon ; we had foi^otten that he could behave like a reasonable 
man, and reflect on the stage the pleasantness for which 
he has a reputation off it. Accordingly, we were hijghly 
amused to find the lady, with her naturally sweet expres* 
sion, playing the devil, and rending her gown asunder with [a 
desperate teeth-grinding satisfaction of countenance, and an " Pli 
/^(isr it"— ** Pll tear it,"— at every rend. The cue. of the husband 
like that of Petruchio, is to feign a passionate habit in his turn, but 
it is an improvement on it, in being more amiable in the intervals, 
and affecting to deplore their common propensity. Mr AsBxyn 
acted in both these points very pleasantly ; talked in natural tones 
that made us wonder at his declamation ; in short, appeared very 
much like what he represented, — a good-humoured man of the town, 
who takes his bride's unexpected violence of temper rather more 
easily and agreeably than is quite natural, and behaves as sensibly as 
a man well can do, who thinks to cure violence by violence. There 
was not the comic richness that would have been looked for had 
Eluston and Mrs Jordan performed the characters ; but still it 
was comic enough to be pleasant, and; the truth of character was 
preserved. It was what ^ we take to be the very best kind of 
amateur playing. 

Shakspeare took up this story of a tamed wile as be found it to 
his band, evidently for its dramatic capabilities; powcfered it with 
some of his fine thoughts, and served it up hissing hot, — as it re- 
mained to the last; for his heroine is kept down at last, as well as at 
first, by the sheer exercise of the terrors of the stronger. The poet 
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pretends to have worked no better efibct. He did not undertake 
to cure the habit of a whole youth by the fright of a daj'. It is well 
insinuated at the close of the modem farce, that this is not ex- 
pected by the Colonel either. He says, he looks for rdbpaes now 
and then, but believes that the lesson his wife h£is been taught, with 
the help of her good sense and feelings, will have rendered her 
what his heart desired. The house, we suspect, are doubtful on 
this point; but the lesson is a good and a popular one; probably is 
of real service to those who have great good sense, and have been 
very little sinners. The violence, which is produced by bad rear- 
ing, or irritability of constitution, or want of refleciion, or a combi- 
nation of all these, is not likely to be cured in days, or months, or 
many years, especially if it be of a sort, as in our heroine's instance, 
which can put on a sweet face during courtship, and take in an 
honest man. Here is a young lady, who, the very day after her 
wedding, while she has evcij-thing her heart can desire, is impatient 
of the least contradiction to her will on that very account. Here 
is neither love enough, nor sense enough, to render her conversion 
probable. She would resent the trick which had been put upon her 
*• understanding,** of the reputation of which none are so jealous as 
selfish fools, and would have founded an especial grievance upon the 
hmg treated without the most candid delicacies of love, precisely 
because she had not love herself to know how it should treat others. 
l!^o really violent person, man or woman, is ever cured of the in- 
firmity, except by one of three things : excessive sufffering, exces- 
sive love for another, or extrehie good sense. The best chance is 
when the three things go together, and the patient is naturally ge- 
nerous^ Then the character may turn to something fine, such as is 
arrogated so commonly and so falsely by those who pretend that 
the warmth of their temper arises from the excess of their sensibi- 
lity. We doubt whether any fool was ever cured of violence. 
We are sure that nobody who can endure for many years the wear 
and tear of violent passions, can lay claim to excess of sensibility. 
Their sensibility would have stopped, or killed them, long before. 

And so the reader nmst be good enough to take these didactic 
remarks in lieu of a criticism ; for we have none to give him. 

To night we shall have the pleasure of seeing She Stoops to 
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This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts; called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr BrcKsroNfr], 

Act I. — Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sis.er) Mrs FITZ WILLI AM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Beriram, Mr YATES. 

Walter Barnard, Mr HRMMINGS. Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

lUirv* Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Maifo?, Mr J. REEVE. 
Jemmy SiarliniT, MrBUCKSTONE. William, MrMORDAUNT, 

' Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lietit, of Pressgan;r, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act, 

Act ll. — Summer. 

Aliee. Mrs YATES, Belli, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM. 

Luey, MissSTALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bernam, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O SMITH. Marmadnke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starlin?, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS 

After which a New Comic Burletta. called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
M r Egostus Altoloque, Mr S. SM (TH, 
Mynheer Von Bleuteuspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATt^, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters: — Mynheer Von Bleu'pnspielen, a German Composer; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence; Katly O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman; 
Monsieur Caprmle, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a leaciitr of Elocution. 

To conclude wiih the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

Ozi»da, Miss DALY, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 

lanthe. Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O. SMITH, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedolioe, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbcck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 

Nikottl Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohoog, Mr EDWIN, 

Ch ned Hunters, Gnomes, Ould-Washers^ Officeis, SUvef, Fishermen, &c 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This fiirening, the Cotsedf of ^ 

SHE STOOPS TO COKQUER. 

[By.GoLDSJ^TH]. 

MissHardcastle, Miss MORD AUNT, 

Mitt Nevaie, Mrs NEWCOMBE. Maid, Mrs WEBSTER, 

Mrs Hardcastle, Mrs GLOVER» 

YouDgMarlow, Mr COOPER, Hardcastle. Mr FARREN, 

Tony Lumpkin, Mr LISTON, 

Hastings, MtJ.VlNING, 

Sir Charles Marlow, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Stingo, Mr ANDREWS, Diggory, Mr HUGHES, • 

Simon, Mr Eaton, Ralph, Mr East, Roger, Mr Bishop, 

Mat Muggins, Mr Lee, 

Tom Twist, Mr FENTON, Jack Slang, Mr YARNOLD, 

Aminidab, Mr WALSH, Jeremy, Mr SALTER, 

John, Mr HONNER. 

Previous to the Comedy, Spohr's Overture to *' Jessooda.** 

After the Ballet, Rossini's Overture to Semiranide. 

After which, a New Divcrtisement, entitled 

LE ROMANTIC AMOUREUX. 

The Overture and Mu«ic composed and selected by Monsieur Simon. 

The Principal Characters by 

Misses. O'BRIEN, HARNETT, BASEKI, BALLIN, LANE, 

M*HENRV, LYDIA, 

Mesdames, Vallancey, Gear, WkUmoU, VVehater, Claire, E. Jones, &c> 

Mon^. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 

Messrs. Wieland, Cbikini, Bartlett, Baker, Downe, Moxay^ Stanley, 

Roffey, Burdett. 

To conclude with 

CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 

[By J. R. Planche] 

Ulrica, MissFAUClT, Eudiga, (Brsttime) Mis WAYLETT. 

Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, Mr FARREN, 

Major Vanbersr, Mr COOPER, 

Triptolemus Muddlewerk, Mr HARLEY, 

Adam Brock, Mr LISTON, 

Gustavus, Mr J. VINING, Colonel Reichel, Mr COOKE. 

Tomorrow, Hofer; and other Entertainments. 

On Monday, Henry the Fifth ; Perfection ; and Masanicllo. 

On Tuesday, Love for Love ; and other Enteruinmenis. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEIV'. 

This Evening, will be revived the Play of 

THE STRANGER. 

[From the German of Kotzebue]. 

MrsHaller, (2nd time) Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Countess Wintersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 

Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 

Claudine, Miss PERRY. 

Susan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 

The Slranffer, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Count Wintersen, MrDURUSET, Count's Son, Miss K END A IX, 

Baron Steinforf, Mr WARDE. 

Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 

Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F.MATTHEWS, 

The Stranger's Children, by Mi^^ E Kendall and Miss Ha*t, 

George, Mr Heath, Henry, Mr F. SuUon. 

Previous to the Play, MehuFs Overture " D'Adrien." 

After which, (13ihtime) a New Melo-Drama, called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pocock]. 

Previous to which, a Grand Overture by Chbrubni. 

Bessy Bowline, f Tom Bowline's 
Sally Bowline, \ Daughters, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kilty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN; 

Sailors* Lasses, Mesdames Blaiie, Fairbroiber, Grifliilis, Payne, Reed, ftc. 

Harry Bluff, (wiih a Hornpipe,) MrT.P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline, MrBARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCH ARD, 

Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 

Scoiile, Mr Ev ANS» Gunnel, Mr HENRY. 

To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples ; Auid Rebln Gray ; and The Blue 
Anchor. 
On Monday, The Stranger; and The Blue Anchor* 
On Tuesday. Carnival at Naples ; and Black Eved Susan, 
On Wednesday, The Provoked Husband; and The Blue Anchor. 
On Thursday. The Carnival at Naples, 
On Friday, The Stranger. 



j'sX Mrs KEELEY', 
I Miss VIALS, 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1830. 



PROTESTANT NUNNERIES, AND SWIFrS EXQUISITE 
BANTER UPON THEM. 



Thb idea of a ProtestaDt Nunnery, or something like it, has been 
started more than once in England. We heard of one not many 
months ago. Either it was established, or was to be, we know not 
which ; but the nature of it was probably exaggerated. A retreat 
for ladies in advanced life, or for ladies of any time of life, who could 
leave it when they chose, would be highly rational. It would be 
nothing but an establishment on the principle of cooperation. But 
ftnatical views of religion and self-denial render it a (Afferent aflair. 
In 1624i, a Mr Ferrar, lord of the manor of Little Gidding in Hun- 
tingdonshire, a sort of Arminfen saint, set up a conventual house, 
in which he collected forty of his kinsfolk, male and female, who, 
with the exception of not renouncing marriage, led a life like monks 
and nuns, and sung a prodigious quantity of psalms. Mr Ferrar 
seems to have got nothing by it but obloquy, and chagrin, and the 
right of presiding over a useless number of ceremonies (which last 
pri?ilege was probably reckoned a set-off to his trouble, as the love 
of authority is the main inducement to these foundations). We 
have added an account of the institution below. It came to nothing. 
Some old people died in it. Some good housewives were probably 
formed there, who became staid wives, read religious books, and 
made pickles. The remainder of the inmates fled during an invasion 
of their house by the Parliament soldiers.* 

•-On tii€ fimt Saadty of erery noOtH.^tbe penoos! ^tmpotiiig Mr 
Fernr'i establishment always bad a oommanion near Peterhouse, which 
was admioistered by the clergynaD of the adjoining parish ; Mr Nicholas 
Ferrar assisting as deacon. AH the servanU who then received the com- 
iBonioB, when dinner was brought up, remained in the room, and on that 
day dined at the Ubie with Mrs Ferrar and the r«stof the family. When 
their early devotions in the oratory were finished, they proceeded to church 
in the following order. First, the Pthree schoolmasters in black gowns and 
Monmouth caps. Then Mrs Ferrar's grandsons, dad in the same manner, 
two and two. Then her son Mr John Ferrar, and her son-in-law Mr 
Collett, in the same dress. Then Mr JTicholas Ferrar,* in surplice, hood, and 
square cap, sometimes leading his mother. Then Mrs Collet and all her 
daughters, two and two, then all the servauU two and two. The dress of 
ali was uniform. Then, on Sundays, all the Psalm children, two and two, 
or children who were Uught to repeat the psalms from memory. 

" As they came into the church, every person made a low obeisance, and 
all took their appointed places. The masters and gentlemen in the chancel ; 
the youths knelt on the upper step of the half-pace ; Mrs Ferrar, her daugh- 
ters, and all her grand-daughters in a fair island seat. Mr Nicholas Ferrar 
w coming in made a low obeisance, a few paces farther, a lower, and at the 
half pace a lower still ; then went into the reading-desk and read the mom- 
iag service according to the book of Common Prayer. This service over, 
they retamed in the same order, and with the same solemnity. This cere- 
monial was observed every Sunday, and that on every common day was 
nearly the same. They rose at four ; at five went to the oratory to prayers ; 
at fix, said the Psalms of the hour; for every hour had iu appointed Psalms, 
with some portion of the Gospel, till Mr Ferrar had finished his Concord- 
ance, when a chapter of that work was substituted in place of the portion of 
the Gospel. Then they sang a short hymn, repeated some passage of the 
Scf^ture; and at half-past six went to church to matUns. At seven, said 
the Pkalms of the hour, sang the short hymn, and went to breakfast Then 
the young people repaired to their respective places of instruction. At ten, 
to church, to the Litany. At eleven, to dinner. At which season were 
regular readings in rotation from scriptor^, from the Book of Martyrs, and 
from short histories drawn up by Mr Ferrar, and adapted to the purpoae of 
moral instruction* Recreation was permitted till one : instruction was con- 
tinued till three ; church at four, for even song ; supper at five, or sometimes 
Si]i ; diversions till eighu Then prayers in the oratory ; and afterwards all 
t^titcd to their respective apartments. To preserve regularity in point ol 
time, Mr Jhsnt invented dials in paiated gUss in every room : he bad also 
san-dials, eligaatJy paiated with proper mottos on every side of the chnrch ; 
and be provided an excellent clock to a sonorous bell. 

•* Four of Mr Collets' eldest daughters being grown up to woman's estate, 
10 perfect them in the practice of good housewifery, Mr Ferrar appointed 



In 1696, Miss (or as it was the ctistom then to call unmarried 
women) Mrs Mary Astell, daughter of a merchant in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and a resident in London and Chelsea, in which latter 
place she died and was buried, published ^ A Serious Proposal to' 

them, in rotation, to take the whole dnrge tfitn dooMstie eeonomy. Eadi' 
had this care for a month, when her aoeomita w«re regaUHy pasfied, allowed 9 
and delivered over to the next m saecessioa. There was also the same care 
and regularity required with respect to the surgeon's chest and the due pro- 
visions of medicines and all things necessary for those who were sick, or huit 
by any misfortune. A convenient apartment was^ provided for those of the 
family who chanced to be indisposed, called 4he lufinnary, wbttre thty might 
be attended and properly taken care of, without disturbance from any part 
of the numerous family. A large room was also set apart for the reception 
of the medicines, and of those who were brought in sick or hurt, and wanted 
immediate assistance. The young ladies were required to dress the wounds 
of those who were hurt, in order to give them readiness and skill in thn 
employment, and to habituate them to the virtues of humility and tenderness 
of heart. The office relative to pharmacy, the weekly inspection, the prescrip* 
tion, and administration of medicines, Mr Ferrar reserved to himself, being 
an excellent physician, as he had many years attentively studied the theory 
and practice of medicine, both when physic fellow at Clara^all, and under 
the celebrated professors at Padua« In this way wma a eeosiderabit part 
of their income disposed of. 

'* In order to give some variety to this system of education, he formed the 
family into a sort of collegiate institution, of which one was conndered as 
the founder, another guardian, a third as moderator, and htmselfas visitor of 
this little academy. The seven virgin daughtere, his nieces, formed the 
junior part of this society, were called the Sisters, and assumed the names 
of 1. The Chief: t. The Patient t Z. The Cheerful ; 4iThe Affectionate ; 
5. Tne Snbmiss; 6. The Obedient ; 7. The Moderate. These all had their 
respective characters to sustain* and exercises to perform suited to those 
characters. For the Christmas seasonof ^691 he cooipoped twelve excel- 
lent discourses, five suited to the festivals within the twelve days, and seven 
to the assumed names and oharaciers of the Sisters. These were enlivened 
by hymns and odes composed by Mr Ferrar, and set to music by the music 
master of iha fiunily, who accompanied the voices with the viol or the 
lute. 

'* We shall notice only one other part of this strange system, which was 
their nightly watcbings. It was agreed that there should be a constant 
double night-watch, of men at one end of the house, and of women at the 
other. That each watch should consist of two or more persons. That the 
watcbings should begin at nine o'clock at night, and end at one in the morn* 
ing. That each watch should, in those four hours, carefully and distinctly 
say over the whole book of Psalms, in the way of Antiphony, one repeat- 
ing one verse, and the rest the other. That they should then pray for the 
life of the King and his sons. The time of their watch being ended, they 
went to Mr Ferrar's door, bade him good- morrow, and left a lighted can<fie. 
At one he constantly rose, and betook himself to religious meditation, 
founding his practice on the passage, ' At midnight will I rise and give 
thanks ;' and some other passages of similar import. Several religious 
persons, both in the neighbourhood and from distant places, attended these 
watcbings ; and amidst these the celebrated Mr Richard Crashaw. fellow of 
Peterhouse, who was very intimate in the family, and frequently came from 
Cambridge for this purpose, and at his return often watched in little St 
Mary's church, near Peterhouse. 

** This extraordinary course of life pursued at Gidding, the strictness of 
their rules, their prayers, literally without ceasing, their abstinence, mortifi- 
cations, nightly watcbings, and various other peculiarities, gave birth to 
censure in some and inflamed the malevolence of others, but excited the 
wonder and curiosity of all. So that (hey were frequently visited with dif- 
ferent views by persons of all denominations, and of opposite opinions. They 
received all who came with courteous civility ; and from those who were in- 
quisitive they concealed nothing, as indeed there was not anything either in 
their opioious or their practice in the least degree necessary to be concealed. 
Notwithstanding this, they were by some abused as Papisu, by others as 
Puritans. Mr Ferrar himself, though possessed of uncommon patience and 
resignation, yet in anguish of spirit complained to his friends that the per- 
petual obloquy he endured was a sort of unceasing martyrdo-n.^f 

t From an article of great length in the General Biographical Dictionary, 
collected out of a Life by Peckhard, and another 1^ Mr Oough in the 
Biographw Britannica. 
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the Ladies for the Advancemeat of thdr True and GreatestpoteresV* 
&c We have not seen it ; but it was a proposal respecting educ»- 
tion, with a conventual tendeocy* and produced such an effect upon 
the mind of " a certain opulent lady" (said by some to be the famous 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, and by others Queen Mary, wife of 
William III), that ** she intended to have given 10,000/. towards the 
erecting a sort of college for the education and improvement of the 
female sex;** but was dissuaded by Bishop Burnet, who told her it 
would *^ look like paving the way to pqsish orders, and that it would 
foe called a nunnery.** Mistress Mary Astell was most likely a 
good, well-meaning woman, more clever than usual, though not 
quite so wise as she fancied. . Bishop Atterbury« himself a warm 
partizan, wishes she had been, a little cnore urbane in her contro- 
versies; and the following anecdote shews us her pragmatical 
style personal. "When slie abcklentally,'* says her biographer, 
** saw needless visitors coming, whonl she knew to be incapable of 
conversing on useful subjects, instead of ordering herself to be denied, 
she used to look out of the window, and jestingly t^ll them, ' Mrs 
Aflteli wm not at b^tte/ '* This was a fit wotnaa to die a maid, 
whatever Swift may have eidd of her sisterhood. 

The commentator on the Tatler (8vo. edition 1707) is angry with 
Swift for the following exquisite Jeu d*e^prii, which we lay before 
our readers as our third specimen of fine Englbh wit. He says that 
he has "grossly represented*' Mrs Ast^, and that she was a woman 
of " an inoffensive, irreproachable, and exemplary life.** But Swift 
Would have found a new jest in the gravity of this defence. The 
satirist did not mean to suy that Mrs Astell was a bad woman, but 
that she was not very wise, and that the views of her institution 
were not very possible. A good woman may make a foolish pro- 
posal ; she may not be so much better than her neighbours as she 
fancies herself; and Swift runs his pleasant joke upon her institu- 
tion, to shew her admirers, that it is dangerous to be enthusiastic in 
Qpposidon to the better institutes of nature. Perhaps he did it to 
oppose some new scheme in agitation ; for his paper was written but 
thirteen years after the publication of the Proposal. At all events, 
here it is ; and we wish the reader joy of the perusal. These are the 
eiipecial occasion^, on which the burthen of the old quotation may 
be parodied : * Cras amet qui nunquam amavit ; quique amavit, eras 
amet" , 

" Let those fead wow, who never read befbre. 
And tlk^se ybo'yeread it often, read the more.*' 

• We must pnemise, that the annotator has given countenance to 
Swift's assumption of the truth of his story, by telling us that the 
** rake** alluded to, as the herd of it, is said to have been a Mr 
Repingt6n, ** a Warwickshire wag." 

"There were, some years since,' says Swift, < a set of these (Platonic) ladies 
who Were of quality, and gave oat, that virginity was td be their state of 
life during this raorUl oonditioQ, and tberefbre resolved to join their fortunes, 
and «rect a nunnery. The place of residence was pitched upon ; and a 
pretty situation, full of natural falls and risings of waters, with shady coverts 
^nd flowery arbours, was approved by seven of the founders. There were 
as inany of our sex who took the liberty to visit their mansions of intended 
seveiity ; among others, a famous rake of that time, tcho had the grave way 
to an exeelienct, H« came in first ; but, upon seeing a servant coming to- 
wards blip, with a design to tell him this was no place for him or his com- 
panions, np goes my grave impudence to the maid ; ' young woman,* said 
he, * if any of the ladies are in the way on this side of the bouse, pray 
carry us on the other side towards the gardens : we are, you must know, 
gtBtlemeo that are travelling £oglaDd ; after which we shall go hito foreign 
parts, where some of us have already been.* Here he bows ia tbe 
most, hamble manner, and hissed the girl, who knew not how to 
behave to such a sort of carriage. He goes on : ' Now you 
must know we have an ambition to have it to say, that we have a pro- 

testant nunnery in England: but pray, Mrs Betty' < Sir,* sbe replied, 

< my name is Susan, at your service.* — ' Then I heartily beg your par- 
4oa'— — * ^^t oj^enee m tha least,* said she, */or I have m cousiu'^erman, 
whose name is Bett^^'^* Indeed,* said he, * I protest to you, that wSj 
more than T knew ; I spoke at random : but since it happens that I was near 
n the right give me leave to present this gentleman to the Javour of a civil 
itaiute." Hit friend advances, and so on, until tbey had all saluted her. 
By this means the poor girl was in the middle of the crowd ^f thewejelhws, 
at a loss what to do, witJtout courage to pass through them : Ami th9 Pirn- 
tomes, at several peepholes, pale, trembling, and fretting. Rake perceived 
tbey were observed, and therefore took care to keep Sukey in chat with ques- 
tjoos ctniceming^their way of life ; when appeared at last Madonella, a 
lady who had writ a fine book concerning the recluse Ifffe; and 
was the projectrix of the foundation. She spproacbee into ibe bail; 
and Rake, knowing the dignity of his own mien and aspect, goes deputy 
from tbe company. She begins, ' Sir, 1 am obliged to follow the 
servant, who was sent out to know what affair could make strangers press 
upon a soKtude wbieh we, who vrt to inhabit this place, have d^oted 



U> bea vea and our owo*tbougtesV — ' Hs^no/ r tfl m t ftakei wiMk an air«f gvast 
distance, mixed with a eertata indiffioiencey by wbidi he ooald dissemhle 
diteitaulation, * your great Intemioa has ntadtt^more noise itt the wdrld thin 
you design it shouhi ; and we trsf elfers, ithtf have uttti mtiry fbreigit intti- 
tutions of this kind, have a curiosity to see, in tts (trst rudimeqts, tbe se&t of 
primidve piety ; for such it must be called by' Ciiture age$, to tbe eternal 
honour of the founders: I have read Madonella's excellent and seraphic 
discourse on this subject.' The lady immediately answered, ' Tfwhat J have 
$aid could have contributed to raise any tboughtt in you that may make for 
the advancement of intellectual and divine convfrsatios., I should think 
myself extremely happy. He immediately fell beck with the profbvndest 
veneration ; then advancing, ' Are yon then that admired kdyt < If I may 
approach lips which have uttered things ao sae9td/— *-A enlmt^ her* Bit 
friends followed his example'. Tbe devoted within Mood in amazement 
where this would end, to see Madonella reoeive thew address and their coito- 
pany. But Rake goes on—' We would not trans<rre8s rules ; but if we may 
take the liberty to see the place you have thought fit to choose for ever, we 
would go into such parts of the gardens as is consistent with the severities 
yon have imposed on yourselves.* 

*' To be short, Madonella permitted Rake to Ttad her into th^ assembly of 
Nuns, followed by his friends, and etch took his faif one by ^i hand, 
after due expUuatioi^ to walk rouad tbe gardens. Tbe eoaversttlioB larMd 
upon growing vegetables; and Rake had tks solemn imfkdgmeet mhSMik^ 
whole of the company stood round him, to aay. that be aiacetely irbbed IM« 
might rise out of the earth like plants ; tnd that oar minds yrasA not-of ae» 
cessity to be sullied with carinvorous appetites for tbe gtneralitfD, as Well aft 
support, of our species.* This waa spoken with so easy and fix^d an aaat?- 
ance, that Madonella answered, ' Sir, under the notion of a pioas tboughtt 
yon deceive yourself in wishing an institution foreign to that of Providence. 
These desires were implanted in us forreveiend purposes, in preserving the 
race of men, and giving opportunities for making our chastity more heroic' 
The conference was continued in this celestial straiu, and carried on so well 
by the managers on both sides, that it created a second and a third intK- 
view and, without entering into further particulars, theie was hardly one 
of them but was a mother or father tbat day twelvemooth.** 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERtAINlNG EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHBRWISB 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



TTie History of France. By Eyre Etans Crowe. Vol. I. pp. 382. 
(Twelfth Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopcedia). 

We intend to recur to this volume in a future paper, but have 
only room at present for one more extract. It is an account of the 
reverses and downfall of Charles of Burgundy, that passioaata.aad 
splendid fool. Our author has told it well. Edward tlie Eotuth 
of England had been induced by Charles to invade France^ but 
Louis bought him off with a bribe, part of which consisted of six 
hundred pipes of wine; which caused a good deal of railler}' against 
onr countrymen. Louis then stirred up the Swiss against the Duke 
and they defeated his troops m the first battle. 

* Charles of Burgundy,' says Mr Crowe,' 'had never vet en- 
countered an enemy superior to him. The gallant knights of 
FVance and the stubborn bursesses of Flanders had alike been 
qoelled by him in the field. His rage was proportionate to his siir- 
prase on finding himself braved by the Swiss mountaineehj. He 
marched against them from Lorraine, this conquest of which he had 
completed, at the head of 40,000 men. Charles's natural rrrtde of 
character was inflated by the study of tbe Roman dass^, the tastte 
for which was just then reviving and superseding that f^r feodal ro- 
mance. The reader roust be aware that the fail of the Greek em- 
pire and the invention of piinting were events anterior to this period 
by some yeiars, and had contrilnited to render even more known 
and popular the names and achievements of Rome. Hannibal was 
the hero whose prowess then canght tbe fancy of Charles ; and to 
surmount the Alps, like the Carthaginian general, wns ndw his 
glorious aim. The patriotism and valour that armed the Swiss %i 
their own defence was eqnidly enth^sia^ic, though unlearned mi'd 
indigenotis. Still they sent. envoys to atert €he wiTrthf of Btitgiindr, 
and to ofier amends and snbmisaion in netnrn (6r justice. ** You 
have little to gain with us," said the Swiss ambassador to tfae 
Duke ; '' the golden hils of your bridles, the spurs of yonrtn^ht^^ 
are more in value than all our land contains." The Dnfce wo<nfd 
neither listen to counsel nor hear of submission. He ina]Mi^^intV> 
Switzerland, through the valley of the Arve, inlheWttth *Dlf tt- 
broary 1746. He besief(ed Oranson, the first place that tnadeft^^- 
tance. The garrison, though brave, were tricked by tf rehiljjafc 
Swiss, called Ramsch wag, then in the Duke's 8errice,tO'sUi*Aider. 
Tbey were in number about 500. Charles instahtly orderkl'^tS^ 
to be put to death ; some were hanged, some drowned.' 'TWS^ifW- 
dftf exasperated the Swiss. Each canton fbmSshed Itscomki^sim, 
aod^abrmy of 20,000 men marched against the BoTgnn««i"' ^*^ 
Duke had a strongly entrenched camp at Oratmon, tittt' i 
auch advantage against the Swns peasants, i§e Bdftdat^H 
them «i the road to Neufchatel; thus offering bhttleift '(t Mfy 
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vegfMi, wfatreiiU Aumtfous tmnHty cootd pmve of no advantage. 
The ew(^^MmtB^ roecon tbe dad of March. The Swiss foot, em- 
bocHedinUrge mm^^ asd anoed with long halberds, bore down 
the Bu]8jgMi4i«R' ki^ghts, who ia vain resisted. Charles had a few 
archers andno infautry In the advance; thus committing the usual 
mistake of the French, in deeming mounted gentlemen able to 
repel twice their number of peasants on foot. The Burgundian 
flank was soon turned by other bands of the Swiss mountaineers, 
amongst whom the huge and terrific horns of Uri and Unterwalden 
■were heard to blow. The battle became instantly a rout : the Bur- 
f^ndians and their Dnke fled ; losing indeed few of their numbers, 
as the Swiss had no cavidry to pursue, but leaving the conquerors 
tke plunder of a caaip whkh rivalled that of Xerxes in luxury and 
cplendou^. Silken tenta attached with cords of goidea wire, vel- 
vets, tapestry, ptaris, and jewels in profusion, became the property 
of the wKi»zed victors. Plate was flong away as pewter. The 
large diamond which the Duke wore customarily at his neck was 
found in a box of pearls ; it was at first rejected as a bauble, then 
taken up again, and sold for a crown. It was afterwards pur- 
chased by the pope for 20,000 ducats, and still adorns the papal 
tiara. Another equally beautiful diamond won at Granson, was 
bought byt Henry VII I, afterwards given by his daughter Mary to 
berhuiA>and, Philip II, and now belongs to Austria. As Dulce 
Charles fled fh>m nie Alps and their fierce inihabitants in the rout 
<if Oraosoo, bis fool cried to him, ** Ha I my lord, are we not 
fiody Hannibalmdr 

* The King of France^ had taken up hUs residence at Lyons, in 
^rder lo. wanch the motions of the Dttke and to profit by his re- 
versesf One of, Charles's schemes for apsrandizement was to induce 
Kdn6 d* Ai\}ou, who was dissatisfied wuh Louis, to make a bequest 
of Provence and bis othfr possessions in fiivour of Bui^ndy. Ken6 
had shown himself obsequious in this respect, as did the Duchess 
of Savoy and the Duke qf Milan ; but on the disaster of Granson 
all the allies of Charles fbrsook him, and Louis secured to himself 
the rich succession of the house of Anjou, then about to be ex- 
tinct : he at the same time encouraged the Swiss with subsidies and 
finrwionls. 

* Charles was during this period at Lausanne, recruiting his 
shattered army. He was so dreadfully dejected, that he allowed 
his beard to grow ; and, thou^ constitutionally of that hot tempe- 
rament which forbids all vinous indulgence, his chief refection 
being conserve of r(^es. Yet he now took copious draughts of 
wine to drown and dissipate his chagrin. By degrees however he 
remoulded his army, recovered his spirits, his oouiBge, and almost 
his confidence ; and in June of the sane year, three months afler 
the defeat of Granson, Charles marched with a fresh arm^ into the 
If^rt of Switzerland. He encamped at Mornt, within six leagues 
of Berne, and instantly invested the place. The Swiss collected 
thdr forces, and marched to its relief. R6n^ de Vaudemont, Duke 
of Lorraine, had now ioined his aid to theirs, and brought them 
trhat they most wanted^ a formidable body of cavalry. The force 
of the Swiss exceeded 3(^)00; the Duke's force was scarcely so 
sumeroiis, and was &r inferior in confidence and hardihood ; but, 
Uke a desperate gamester, he would play his stake although every 
.chttoce was against him. 

* The captams of Burgundy counselled Charles to lead his force 
into the plain, where his cavalry might act ; but he was now impa- 
tient of dictation. Near the lake of Morat he stationed his left, 
chiefly composed of Italian mercenaries ; the centre was commanded 
hy Cr^ecosur ; he himself kept the right, with a body of English 
under th^ Duke of Somerset, and his archers on horseback. The 
^wiss, Bs was customary with them, knelt down in line, uttered a 
^ort prayer, and then rushed against their enemies. On this occa- 
jion, Uie redoubtable infantry of the mountains were kept in check 
Ijfy the Burgundian knights, fightinij under cover of their artillery 
and camp entrenchments. The action was for a time doubtful, but 
the cavaliers of Burgundy having all dismounted to defend their 
eatrenchroenta, the Lorraine horse swept the right wing ; and a bodv 
o( Swiss, being thua enabled to turn it, attacked the camp in fiank 

.and rear, whilst it was still vigorously assaulted in front. Cannon 
and entrenchments here became useless ; the struggle was hand to 
h^ndL Somerset and his Bullish, together with the best knights of 
BfirBundy, perished ; and victory was completely in the hands of 
the owiss : they, were merciless in their triumph ; they took no 
priftiners, and spareMi not^ an enemy. All were massacred, and the 
vanquishers being now provided with cavalry, the flight was more 
(ieatructive than Uie action* Mamr sought reftige in the lake; and 

' (^ven thither they were pursued by tbar merciless enemtet. The 
Swiss were resolved that the Buigundians should not rally a second 
jtim^ to- attempt a third invasion. '* Cruel as at Morat " was for a 

•hm while a Swiss proverb. When time had decomposed the 
l^pSeSilof the slain, the bones were collected in a chapel, called the 

.i0p»|iarjr of, J4omt, which for ages remained as a trophy to Swiss 

.y;^lf»uf;aiul iadependence. The French revolutionary army destroyed 

-..y\({Qi^rle»^e9ca^^ this field also, and for a long time coneeakd 
fMn^n^^D4 mortification at Salins. Like Napoleon in his feveists, 
n huq^bled nor schooled, but merely angered by ill fortune, 
i^vnhia snl^ects for levies, for armies; not to seenre their 
j^jbotrto avenge his own disgrace. Everywhere, in Bufgandy 
agfm^a^ers, be found discontent and lack of zeal. B&i^'de 
^imjftifoin^aow seized the opportunity of recovering his heritage of 
LqfTsui^: , tUou^^h he was unable to raise an army, yet anch was 
Ine aiscoa;%«gen;cnt of the Burgundbns, that he still met with suc- 



cess ; and Nancy, the capital of the province, surrendered to him. 
Thia roused the Dnke of Bui^gundy ; he quitted Salins, and with 
such force as he could muster, amountm| to about 6,000 men, laid 
siege to Nancy in October of the same ratal year, 1476. B/^ai de 
Vaudemont new to the Swiss, his allies and comrades, for aid. 
Although interest and gratitude ureed them^ to support him, still 
the soldiers of the confederacy would not stir till large payments 
and larser promises vwre made to them. TTiis barter of their valour 
for gold is the oreat blot hi the Swiss chafe«cter. Charles, in the 
mean time, was losing his temper and his ihtle amy before Nancy 
in vain, during one of the most rigorous sei^wns ever known. It 
was not till January 1477, that R6n^, with his allies, could come to 
the relief of the town. Charles was counselled, in the present weak 
state of his army, to avoid his formidable enemies ; but he scorned 
to retreat* He was attached by the Swiss and by R€n^, in a me- 
laaoholy day of snow and frost. Tlie knightB of Burgundy here, 
for the last time, supported their character Ibr valour ; but when 
the dreadful horns of Uri and Unterwalden sounded, the courage 
of the Duke's infantry succumbed. Campo-Basso, who commanded 
the veteran auxiliaries, had turned traitor to his master. Men 
appointed by him set the eiampie of flight : treachery is s^ipnosed 
to have conaununatod the destruotion of the unfortunate Duke. 
Charles was several days missing; at last his corpse was found, atdp- 
ped and scarcely recognisable, half immersed in a frozen pool. Thus 
in one brief year did the potent house of Burgundy fall from its pride 
and perish. It struck against the rock of Swiss freedom, and went 
to pieces ,«^— a fruitfhl theme for reflection to the men of that age, 
although its writers took care to draw from it none save a pious 
moral.' 



THE PLAY -GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL TUEATIUCAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINEE. 



PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drvry Lane.— She Stoops to Conquer— Le Romantic AmoaxoaX'-CbadeB XII. 
CoTKNT Garden.— The Stranger— The Blue Anchor. 



Toe opera of Ho/er, which was postponed the other night on 
account of Mr Sinclair's hoarseness, is again poatponed to-night; 
we suppose for the same reason. It is a pity this gentleman does 
not know fab own tfaroat. flrgimm is substttuted for the opera* 
These delays and changes must be as buitfbl, we should think, to 
the Manager, as they are perplexing to our play-bills. People are 
ofben determined by a play-bill, how and where they shall spend 
their evening. They are misled up to a late moment, and perhc^ 
we are misled also. The consequence was, the other day, that one 
of our bills was wrong. We cannot undertake never to be incorrect 
in this way again, though we wiU do our best to avoid it; but in 
order to secure one mode of having a correct theatrical recoid, for 
the use of those who like to keep such a list, we shall in future 
give the performance of the preceding evening, at the head of our 
theatrical article. We have commenced this plan in ourjpirei^ent 
Number. Meanwhile it would be better* we think, for all parties* 
if the Managers were in less haste to make promises, wbieh they 
are nofcertain of keeping : and we exhort the singers to cultivate a 
more decided turn of lar}'nx, and know when they are likely to 
favour us. 

There have been no postponements, by the way, at Covent 

Garden. 

Drury Lane. 

The plot of the laughable comedy. She Stoops to Conquer (which 
is founded on mistaking a private house for an inn) is said to have 
been suggested to the author by an adventure which befell himself. 
Aad it is easy to believe it. OoLDSMmi wanted as much address 
in his person, as he had the reverse with his pen. He was as 
simple and credulous in one way, as he was knowing in the other 
but above all, like a wise man, he knew his own infirmities, and 
like a still wiser, he could draw upon them for profit and entertain- 
ment. It is observable, that all his productions are full of adven- 
tures founded on mistakes and dilemmas ; and we have little doubt 
that he drew most of them from his own experience. The character 
of Moses, we believe, m the Hear of Wakefield^ is understood to 
hate been drawn *fiom his own. The knavery prastised on Moses 
at the ftdr, the awkward situation of Young Honeywood with the 
bailiflTs in the Goodnatured Man, the whole character and conduct 
of Young Marlowe in the pby before U8» and even the Chinese's loss 
' of his watch, in the Citizen of the fTorld, tol the beautiful young 
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lady who made his acquaintance in the streets, and who with so 
much generosity took upon herself the trouble of getdng it mended 
for him, — are Goldsmith all over. We fancy Johnson, Garbick, 
and others, in the house on the first night o£ She Stoops to Conquer, 
recognizing the infirmities of their mend, and admiring the self- 
knowledge with which he turned them to such pleasant account. 

The play was agreeably performed last night, but not in the 
masterly manner we have seen it, when Elliston was Young' 
Marlowe, and Bannister Tony Lumpkin, Mr Farren too, ex- 
cellent actor as he is, has neither such festive nor passionate flesh 
and blood in him as Dowton, and therefore does not so well suit 
the character of Old Hardcaatle. lie has not body enough to fill 
an arm-chair so well at dinner, (where he is supposed to tell his 
stories so often) nor to be shaken into so robust • a rage at MoT" 
low^s accumulation of impertinences. Dowton's face [has an oily 
radiance when he is pleased, and he tumbles in a passion like a 
whale. He can afford it.i | Farren looks as if a fit of passion 
might kill him ; which is a little too tragic. Mrs Glover, on the 
other hand, is something too cosy and pleasant-looking for the 
fidgetty Mrs Hardcastle, Mrs Davenport might have been as 
stout, but she looked in less joyous condition ; and then she dug 
her words in, as if she was striking pins. Mrs Sparks perhaps, 
though inferior in general to either, was still better in this part, by 
reason of a certain look she had, at once carkinjg and lavisn ; pre- 
cisely the expression for the fond but cheating mother. Mrs 
Davison as Mrs Hardcastle was &r beyond Miss Mordaunt. 
Miss Mordaunt is a nice delicate girl, of considerable promise, 
with fine eyes, and a power now and then to be seriously touching. 
But her voice and manner are both too weak for a part like this ; 
and she has at all times, we observe, an awkward tnck of casting 
down her eyes, orobably because they have handsome lids, or 
she wishes to make the spectators aware of their merits. We do 
not quarrel with ladies for knowing then: merits, personal or other- 
wise, or for endeavouring to do them justice. On the contrary, we 
wish them to know them so well, as to be aware that nothing does 
them entire justice, but an absence of all trick and affectation. By 
mending this single fault, Mordaunt will go nigh to double the 
effect of her whole style of acting. 

We are loth to say how inferior we think Liston*s Tony Lumfkin 
to what it ought to be. It will not bear a moment's comparison 
with Bannister's, It may look the character more completely, 
as far as outside goes, — ^its uncouth lumpishness and round-&ced 
grown childhood; but in all the rest it is a slovenly sketch, com- 
pared with the way in which the other used to make every word 
tell, — ^his fine, round, roaring voice when describing his jollities, and 
\\\s frumpish tone when complaining of not being allowed to come 
to his ** fortun." The miscnief, too, about the highwayman, was 
made as much again of by Bannister. Liston does not even speak 
half his sentences loud enough. He hardly seems to be aware of 
the best points ; and altogether reposes far too indolentiy on the 
character, either from carelessness, or want of tact. We cannot 
help suspecting, from both. ||^ 

^THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 

This Evening, a New Biiiletu, (in Two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstonk]. 

Act I. — Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLI AM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harry, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starlioff, MrBUCKSTONE. William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas. Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act 11. — Summer. 

Alice. Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FTTZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bertiam, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After which a New Comic Burletta, called 

SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egoftus Altoloque, Mr S. SMITH, 
Mynheer Von Bleuteuspielen. Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole. Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Mr Frederick Similus. Mr YATKS. who will assume the following Charac- 
ters: — Mynheer Von Bieutenspieleu, a German Composer; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty 0*Dab, an Irish Washerwoman; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egosius Altoloque. a Teacher of Elocution. 

To conclude with the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 

lantbe. Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O.SMITH, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMIIH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE. 

Usbeck, MrGALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON. 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, the Tragedy of 

VIRGINIUS. 

Servia, Mrs BAILEY, VirginU, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Slave. Mrs WEBSTER. 

Virginius, Mr MACREADY, 

IciUus, MrWALLACK, Deniatus, Mr COOPER, 

Appiu5 Claudius, Mr H. WALLACK, 

Caius aaudius, MrJ.VINING, Lucius, Mr YOUNGE. 

Numitorius, Mr THOMSON, Spurious Oppins, Mr HOWELL, 

Vibulanus, Mr CATHIE, Honorius, Mr STANLEY, 

Valerius, Mr S. JONES. 

Marcus, Mr COOKE, Publius, MrHONNER 

Titus, Mr YARNOLD, Servius, Mr C. JONES, Soeioe, Mr FBNTON, 

Plebeian, Mr EATON. 

After which, a Comic Piece, (in One Act) called 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE. Miss Biffin. Mrs GLOVER, 

Miss Winterblossom, Mrs C.JONES, Bobbin, MrsORGER. 

Mr Primrose, Mr FARREN, Henry Thornton, Mi HOWARD. 

To condade with, (54th time) the Drama, (in THvo Ads) called 

THE BRIGAND. 

[By Mr Planch^]. 

Ottavia, (Prince BianchPs Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 

Maria Grazie, (the Bri^ed't Wife) Mre W. BARR VMOBE. 

Prince Bianchi, (Goveroorof Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 

Albert, Y SiudenU of the French Academy C Mr H. WALLACK, 

Theodore,! of Painting, ( MrJ.VINING, 

Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES. Fabio. Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 

Aletsandro Massaront (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 

Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 

Carioiti. Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL. 



On Monday, Henry the Fifth ; Perfection ; and Masaniello. 
On Tuesday, Love for Love ; and other Enteruinments. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evening, (4th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

[By Mr Dimond]. 

Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL. 

Aurora diCoseaza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zorantbe, MissH.CAWSE, Rodriga. MrsTAYLEURE, 

Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 

Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 

Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 

Count Coscnza, Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE, 

Valentine, Mr WILSON, 

Benedetto, Mr G.BENNETT, Harry Fortescne, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gaspare, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Gniscard, Mr Irwin, 1st Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr Holl, 

Neapolitan Lovers, Mens. D' Albert, Mrs Bedford ;^ Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 

Cupid, Miss Kendall. 

Masqueraders : Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, Heath, Kior, 

Mesdames Blaire, Fairbroiber, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Tbomasiii, 

Gondoliers, &c. Messrs. Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, Shegog, S. Tett, 

Mesdames Go ward. Perry, Nicholson, Scruion, Tennant, «c. 

After which J the Ballet of 

AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

Auld Robin Gray, Mr TURNOUR, 

Principal Dancers— Mr D'ALBERT, Mesdames BEDFORD, VEDY, 
PAYNE, GRIFFITHS, THOMASIN, EG AN, RYALS, WELLS, 
Kendall, F. Marshall, Hunt, Masters Johnson and Harvey. 

After which, (14th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pococa]. 

Previous to which, the Grand Overture to ''* Lodoiska." 

Bessy Bowline, /Tom Bowline's) Mrs KEELEY, 

Sally Bowline. \ Daughters, J Miss VIALS, 

Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kilty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN, 

Sailors* Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne» Reed, See. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY. 

Sara Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 

SculUe, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY. 

On Mondav, The Stranger; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Tuesday, Carnival at Naples ; and Black Eved .Susan. 

On Wednesday, The Provoked Husband ; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Thursdav, The Carnival at Naples; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Friday, iThe Stranger ; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples ; and The Blue Aodior. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books^ 
parcels, and communications for ihe Editor, are lo be addressed) ; sold by 
J.Chappel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fib|.d, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. aud W. Reynkll, Printers, Urotid street, Golden square. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1830. 



THE ES8ENCE;0F OPERA. 

A cORRBflPoifDBNT, who sigiis himself Delta, has obliged us with the following ** Essence of Opera,'* which he describes as ^ a ooc^ 
odebrated and long-foigotten Jeu d*e^t,'* We think we remember it somewhere, but are glad to see it again, and hope our readers 
wHl be as much [leased with it The translation is appended for the first time. 



ALMANZOR ET IMOGEN. 

OPBRA BN TK0I8 ACTBS. 
SUJET DB CET OPERA. 

Une jeune Prince Americain 

Adore une jeune Princesse ; 
Cet amant, qui perit au mflieu de la piece, 
Par le secours d'un Dieu ressusdt^ ^ la fin. 

PROLOGUB. 

Um Mmden, Peuple, entrez — que Ton s'avance. 

Vous, tachez de prendre le tems. 

jiuw Dameuri, 
Yous, le jambe tendu, partes bien en cadence. 
Celebrons le bonheur des fideles amans ! 

ACTS I. 

1 Imogem, Gher Prince, on nous unit ! 
. Abmmzor. J'en suis ravi, Princesse I 

Let Deux. Peuples, chantec, dansez, montrez votre al^gresse ! 

Le ChcBur. Chantons, dansons, montrons notre al^gresse ! 



I 



ACTS U. 

Imogene, Amour! 

{TimuUe de guerre, Le Prmcepardt, pounuhipar 
§e$ Etmemk, Combat, Le Princeeee ttewmmdu 
Le Prince eet tu(.) 
Cher Prince I 
Almanzer. Helas ! 

Imgene. Quoi ! 

Almatufir. Pexpire ! 

Imogene. O malheur! 

Ptt^e^ chantez, dansez, montrez votre douleur ! 
Le Chmur, Chantons, danson8,*montrons notre douleur 1 

ACTE III. 

PaUoi dans un nuage, h Almanzor, 
Pallas te rend le jour ! 
Inu^ene, Ah ! quel moment ! 
Jlnuauor, OH suis-je? 

Let TVoif.^Peuples, chantez, dansez, celebrez ce prodige ! 
La Chcmr, Chantons, dansons, celebrons ce prodige I 



THE READER: 

GOMBISnNO OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
OITBRESTINO BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 

ne lEstorif ef France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. I. pp. 382. 

(Twdfth Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopoedia). 

[Further Notice.] 

Wb conclude, without delay, our notice of the first voltune of 
Mr Crowe's work, which we have no hesitation in pronoimdng the 
most mteresting summary of French history that has yet been seen 
in the hmgni^e. The author's philosophy does not alwajrs see 
quite so fiur as might be wished. He somedmes foigets the excuses 
ct the .human being in his indignation against the bad prince or de- 
magogue ; but then his indignation is impartial : he errs from a right 
lediiig : he is honest. He is also sometimes eloquent ; and is so good 
at telling a stoiy, that we must repeat our regret at his partaking of 
die common error of historians in not giving us more of the pre- 
sence and conversation of his dramatis personte. History, ^an 
wliidi Dodung is more dramatic, is too apt to be treated in a man- 
ner die reverse of a stage-play. Its murders and battles are brought 
forward, and its diaracters and conversation k^t behind the 



ALMANZOR AND IMOGEN. 

▲N QPBRA IN THESB ACTS. 
SUBJECT OP THE OPEKA. 

A brave young Prince a young Princess adores ; 
A combat kills him, but a God restores. 

PEOI.OOUE. 

A Musician, People, appear, approach, advance. 

To the Singers. 
The chorus you, ye singers, bear. ; 

To the Dancers. 
Extend your knee-pans you, and dance; 
Let's celebrate this faithful pair. 

ACT I. 

Imogen. My lovel 
Almanzor. My soul ! 

Both. At length then we unite ! 

People, sing, dance, and shew us your delight. 
Chorus. Let's sing, and dance, and shew 'em our delight. 

ACT II. 

Imogen. O love ! 

[Anoiseo/war. The Prince appears, pursued 6y hki 
Combat. The Princess faints. The Prince is mortallp 
wounded.] 
Almanzor. Alas I 

Imogen. Ah, what ! 

Almanzor, I die ! 

Imogen. Ah me I 

People, sing, dance, and shew your misery. 
Chorus. Let's sing, and dance, and shew our misery. 

ACT III. 

Pallas descends in a cloud to Almanzor, and speaks. 
Pallas. Almanzor, live ! 
Imogen. Oh bliss ! 

Almanzor, What do I see ? 

TVio. People, sing, dance, and hail this prod^. 
Chorus. Let's sing, and dance, and hail this prodigy. * 



The following anecdote is worth many pages of court intrigues 
and^diplomacy :^~ 

* It was the care of the new King (Henry U) to celebrate the 
obsequies of his predecessor in the most magnificent style. The 
bishop, who pronounced the fimeral oration, used a bold metaphor, 
which ^ve occasion to the bigots of the Sorbonne to shew their 
zeal. King Francis, according to the worthy prelate, had been of 
so holy a hfe, that his soul had gone straight into Paradise, without 
passing through the flames of purgatory. The denial of purgatory 
was a fiivourite tenet of the Reformers. The Sorbonne forthwith 
accused the preacher of heresy: they sent a deputation to St Ger^ 
main, to make known their complaint to the King. Mendosa, a 
chief ofi&cer of the court, first received it; and, by a fiuretious 
speech, saved Henry from an act of injusdce. " Calm yourselves 

fendemen," said he to the depudes of the Sorbonne ; *' if yoa bad 
nown the good King Francis as well as I did, you would have 
better understood the words of the preacher. Francis was not a 
man to tarry long anywhere ; and; if he did take a turn in pur- 
gatory, believe me, the devil himself could not persuade him to 
make anything like a sojourn." ' 

In the next paragraph is an account of ** the femous duel be- 
tween Jamac and Chataigneraie," which was " the first striking 
event of Henry's reign." 

'Jamac and Chataigneraie,' saya Mr Crowe, 'had both been pages 
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in the court of Francis I. IChataigiteraie was a stout youdi, given 
to quarrel, skilled at his weapon, )M)d renowned for his hardihood t 
he excelled m tkose rude and martial exercises which* the Dauphin 
Henry loved, and was consequently a &vourite with him. Jamac, 
on the contrary, was a beau, given to gallantry, and fbnd of dresi 
and elegance, a taste which he indulged beyond his apparent mean% 
It happened that once in the society of Henry, Chataigneraie, con- 
temnmg such taste and such a mode of life, asked J^amac where he 
found resources for such expjense ? Jamac replied, ** that although 
his father was liberal in his allowances, yet that he obtained an 
increase of funds through his «tep-mother, with whom he had made 
himself a fiivourite." This passed. But Chataigneraie construed 
the words of Jamac into an insinuation that he enjoyed the &vour 
of his step-mother in a crimiQal sense. He aaemioncd Ma to 
Henry, who reported it to Diana of Poitiers. The cahimny circu- 
lated in whispers, and at length reached the ears of Jamac's father. 
The son was summoned. In person he disavowed the crime, and 
succeeded in exculpating himselC He followed this up by appear- 
ing before Francis m the presence of the court, arid declaring, that 
whoever had given birth to such a report, " lied in his throat. The 
Dauphin took this deadly insult to himself; he however could not 
come forward. The nicie Chataigneraie did ; and asserted that he 
had heard Jarnac boast that he had been too intimate with his step- 
mother. A challenge, of course, was the consequence, and Francis 
was besought by the antagonises to appoint the field for a combat, 
the issue of which was to decide the innocence or guilt of Jamac 
Franci?, however, forbade the duel, either averse to the absurd 
system of hidlcial combat, or aware how much the impmdence of 
his BOD had been the oecasion of the quarrel. On Henry's acces- 
sion, Jamac renewed his challenge and demand. The king con- 
sented. The lists^ were prepared at St Germtun: Henry and 
his court were witnesses. When the antagonists met in the 
enclosed field, the slender Jamac seemed unable to resist the 
powerful Chataigneraie: he retired before his blows, covering 
nimself with his buckler, until seizing an opportunity, he 
wounded his adversary in the back of the 1^ and completely dis- 
abled him. The victor, however, spared his i^lversary. Having, 
in vain, asked Chataigneraie to recall the calumnies that he had 
uttered, Jamac ^advanced towards the monarch, and, by the usual 
courtesy of placing it at the sovereign's disposal, waved his right to 
his enemv^ Ufe. The proud Chataigneraie scorned to be thus 
spared: ne refused chirurgical aid; even tore his wounds open 
when they had been dressed, and died. Such was the judicial 
combat, in which is sadd to originate the modern duel.' 

It seems probable, firom the obstinacy of Chataigneraie, that 
Jamac, in his foppery, had insinuated what he> was accused of^ — 
perhaps in manner, though not in words, probably even some- 
thing of the generosity with which he spared the other's life, was 
6wiii^ to a consciousness of it. 

The story of the. masi^acre of St Bartholomew has been often 
told, but it will bear repetition .when told well, and indeed is one 
among those super-emipent foFlies of mankind which . cannot be 
repeated too often for Oorr advancement and self-knowledge. 
Charles IX haci hopesd to- get the teligioas and civil factions that 
distracted his reign into soeh a. tumult vfith one another, aa mi^t 
bring their quarrel to a head, and rid lilm of the chiefs of both 
parties. He was disappointed ; and in a consultion held by him 
with his brother the Duke of Anjou, the Guises, and the queen- 
mother, — a general massacre of tlie Huguenots was resolved on. 

* The. eve of St Bartholomew, the 24th of August, was then^ht 
appointed. The Prince of Xavarre and the Prince of Cond^ were the 
only Protestants to be spared : yet Charles, on observing the young 
Count de llochafoucauU, whom he liked, about to leave the Louvte, 
laid his hand iii)on him, and besought him to stay that night at the 
patace. The Count refused; the Kini^ entreated; but fearing to 
AwakB suRpicioo, he abandoned his friend to his fete. All was wake- 
ful that JMgl»^ w the Louvre. The orders were Issued ; and Charies, 
reatless and agitated, watched the hours in horrible suspense. 
The qfiieen-motner and the Duke of Anjou were with him. The 

■ Ifther has left a record of the moment, and describes the stunning 
effect of the first pistol-shot that broke the stilhiess of the night. 
Ouise and his band of cut-throats rushed out at the sound towards 
their appointed prey, whilst the tocsin of St Germain T Auxerrois 
odled the Catholic citizens to the massacre of thei^ brethren. 

* Guise soon reached the Admiral's abode, and forced his way in, 
ciying, " To death ! to death !" but feared hhnself to face Coligny. 
Itwte B^me, a German follower of the Dnke's, who fushed up 
stairs, and entering an apartment, beheld a venCTable man engaged 
in braycr. " Is't thou wljo art Coligny ?" asked the assassin. " It 
is 1," replied the Admiral : " young man, respect my grey hairs." 
B^e, for answch, plunired his «word in the Admiral's body, ahd 
exclaimed through the window, " He is done forl"^« Let us see 
though," crij?d the s;inguinary Guise; and the bleedmg corpse of 
Coligny was^ flung down to.him : he wiped the fece with his hand- 
kerchief, in order to recognise the features, and then was satisfied. 

* The same scene was .repeated in every street, almost in evefv 
hou^e. The cathohca, with the sign of the cross in their ams,^r 
the unage of the \^n round their necks, to distinguish them, pur- 
sued all those that bore not these symbols df the assasfiin, and 
murdered them vithoitt pity. Women welre not spared, nor ydHth; 



md the child that could wield a midlet, it b recorded, was directed 
to dasb out the braipst>f th&ipfipfsof hf^cf • What Is im^rising, 
thevicthns made m> refiiltance ! The mw valiant captains bared 
their throats to the knife; they would not derogate, at such a 
moment, ftwa their character of asartyts. Moat were mnrdemi as 
they slept, or when just staidng from thdr btds, Teligriy, to whom 
the Admiral had given his daughter, was shot ott the tflea ofiiis 
house. One old noble, Cauraont de U Bon^e, who^ had himself 
received his detth-wound, saw one of hit sedi slatn s ePt his stfentth 
left him, he had presence of mind to ting himself upon his oSer 
son, still sleeping ; and thus concealed and preaenred him ^th a 
it's dead b^y. A Huguenott punuecf by a captain of the 
's guard, in the very palace, rushed towavds the chamber of 
tg of Ka t w r e, foreed it open^ and Bxmg hmuelf into the b^ 
for safety. Charles's sister, Mai^aret, the bride of the late spousak, 
was in it alone. She sprung up in afirighty the Huguenot still cliiBgiBg 
to her for safety. The ciq>tain arrived with bis dn^woawopdy but wai 
so struck with the ludicrous position of the terrified, prince^ and the 
Hugiienot, that he burst into laughter, and w^ induced to spare 
his victim. J 

' l^o allowable space would suffice for the records of sucn indis> 
criminate massacre.' Charles^ by his mbsives, ordered the same 
scene to be renewed in every town throughout his dominions. And 
the principal cities but too zealously responded. Fifly thousand 
Protestants are said to have fallen victims of the monarch's order. 
A few commandera refused. The \^count d'Orthe wrote to the 
Count, ** that he commanded soldiers, not assaasins." And even 
the public executioner of a certain town^ When h dagger was pat 
into his hands, fluiw it away» and. declared himself above the crime. 
The &inily of the Montmorencie& though Catholics, showed their 
abhorrence of these acts^ and had the courage to take down ^e 
body of the Admiral, which had been hung to the common gibbet, 
and to give it burial at Cbantilly. Charlei IX had not faSed to 
visit it, while yet suspended. His folio\^e£s ijomphuned of the 
odour. ** The body of a dead enemy cannot smell otherwise than 
sweet," was his reply. And yet this is the monarch whom some 
hbtorians 'uphold to have been sincere in his demonstrations of 
friendship to Coligny; and who, say they, was but subsequendy 
induced, by an intrigue of Cath)ei4ne and of GKiise, to consent to 
the massacre. He now avowed that mM w«s comiiaitted ^ hft or- 
dera ; and even held a bed of joatiee itt bit nrliament fortbe my 
purpose. The trembling judges, with De Thoa, their pt«Bi4ei|t, 
could not but applaud his zeal. As for De I'Hdpital, who had long 
been banished frolm court, and who had abtindoned the friendship 
of Catherine since she had joined the Guises, he expected not to 
be spared, and ordered his domestics to throw op^ the gattt. 
Thev dMobeyed^ and the nriirddrera were unable to reach him. Bot 
De f'Hopital did not long survive to deplore the miseries of bis 
country. His words werej '' Afler such norrors, I do not wish to 
live." The joy of the Pope, On the other hand, and of Philip of 
Spain, knew no bounds. The supreme pdritifi'went in stnte to- his 
cathedral, and returned public thaAks to heaven for* this b^|tftd 
rnereg* 

' Charies had spared his^ister's husband, the young Kingo^ K»- 
varre, i^nd his companion, the Prince of Cond^. It was only at tbe 
price bf being converted. Death, or the mass, was the aUeraati»e 
offered to^ them ; and both, after some resistance, yielded in appear- 
ance. On tiie other hand, mere aUibrrence of the massacre caused 
many Catholic gentlemen to turn H«^{uenots. Amongst these w^ 
Yieury de la Tour . d' Auvergne, Viscount de Turenne. After all, 
the crime, from which so much was expected, produced neither 
peace nor advantage. The Huguenots were, indeed, paralysed by 
the blow ; but the Catholics were nO Ifess stupified by remorse arid 
shame. King Charles himself seemed stricken by avenging fate. He 
was nervpus and i^tated. The blood he had spilled seemed ^ef to 
stream before his eyes. A continual fever took possessiOnr 6f hki, 
and henceforth never ceased to consume him. • • ♦ ♦ He ex- 
pired on the 30fh of May 1574, after having nominated the queen- 
mother to be regent dorine his successor's absence. 

* ITie character of Charles is graven in the events of his iwlgn. 
He was a cruel and perfidious monster ; and although a great por- 
tion of the burdeil of 'his crimes must fall on the religion wnicfa 
prompted and absolved, nay, nominally hallowed them, yet to fca!ve 
been iiretrumental in perpetrating such atrocities is sbificient to 
damn him. ' One should think there was no need for this severity 
of language; one might suppose that the mere facts, the massacres 
of the time, would sufficientlyprovoke the judgment of every reader. 
But the memory of Charles Ix hasr never wanted defenders. Brtin- 
tome describes him as a pattern of amiability and vhtue. Catholic 
writers have not ceased to vaunt and to excuse him; and even a 
modem historian, Anquetil, b^ us ** to excuse his extreme viva- 
tity," and informs us ** thAt his good qualities were fer more in 
number than his bad ones." * 

-Mr Crowe, for the sake of human nature^ and reasonably jvo* 
might have allowed Charles his defenders. Doubtless there Is 
ekher great weakness, or a bad complexional tendency, in the uaa 
who is eager to do fetodous things, even for what he thinks hottest 
purposes ; but Charles, on some occasions (as when he wrote tfce 
verses, for instance, to tlonsard) did show a graceful turn of wMi 
tad his remorse, under all the allowed, and even ** faaUowed^' dP- 
^k^astances of ins cddie^ surely evinces that there waa orjgtil^/ 
much good in him. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Bof^ Airs PiB«9^NTi,T,RaK«E9**-^ princess baviog repeat- 
^y staked a Ftoenik My, in tjae e6tii3Be of a quarter of aa hoinp's 
ooByeraatuNi} bow mmf ohilikeii she had ; and having beea twice 
wmn^rer^ thalishe bad> three ^^>-the iady at last replied: — ** As 1 
have not bad aoQljtier^ riooe your highness did me the honor to en- 
floire ]fis^ I bava «CiU but ikreoJ'-r^I^eneh Homtmffmet. 

KscmtEl^^ OF Kot Kwyi^iNO.— « What is the soul V* was a 
quaation <pgte pot to Marivanx« ^ I know nothingof it," he an- 
swered « hut that it is Sf^ritual and hnraortaL"— " Well/' said his 
fneadf " let us ask Fontenelle, and he will tell us what it is.**— =• 
* No," cried Marifaux ; ^ ask anybody but FoDtenelle, for he has 
too much gifiKMl SMifle to know any more about it than we do."— 

A Common Error corrected. — Though a linguist should pride 
luasself to have aU the tongues that Babel deft the world into, yet 
if he have not studied the solid things in them as well as the words 
an^ lexicons, he Were nothing so nmcb to be esteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother 
dialect— AfiA'm. 

Opinion in good n^en is but knowledge in the making.— 7^ 



Points op TRAOBDT.-^At the representation of the French 
ingedy of Camilla, which was performed but once, and in which 
the heroine kills herself with a knife, a spectator exclaimed I'^Uva 
powrtant du fer (th fmre) dans eette piece;" to which another 
rroHed: **M! e'est acier (h tcier).** These phrases, as spoken, 
might mean— ** There is some metal m this piece" — ** Ah ! it is 
steel;" or, • There is some skill in this piece^'— •* Ahl it is in 
borii^.'* — French Hmnof^/mes, 

Advice and Good Nature.— Madame de la Yapauliire once 
gave ix> her husband, who was much addicted to garoblmg, a fish- 
tray richly worked, with her own portrait on one side, and on the 
other, those of their children, with the motto : " Think of us." 

Toast, a strong aristocratic one^ given at a corporation dinner, 
ip Ae Weit of Ei^nd, alUr many loyal and constitutioiial senti- 
neota had burst Ibrth. "* Mmf the Tree ofUberty he trampimUed 
fr&m Frame hUo Hell, and eternally he4r, aa/htit, the etmlsqfall 
Mqmdlieam.*' A wag in compan;^, from whom 1 relate the circuin- 
staaee, observii^ the temper of ms associates, and estimating th«r 
tidents by their conversation, was soon after called on for a senti- 
ment. At the .moment the chairman addressed him, a recent 
creation of peers was the topic of conversation, and he ventured 
OB the following ambiguous reply; in which he concealed the 
wishes of a Jacobin, under the semblance of aristocracy. " May all 
iiSe& be made Peers ;" it was drank with three times three.— /Vw;i 
the lj9iittger*t CMMmon^lace Book. 

Test of Friendship.—" If you think any one your friend," 
aiys Seneca, ** in whom you do not put the same confidence as 
yourself, you know not the real power of friendship. Consider long 
whether the individual whom you view with r^rd, is worthy to 
be admitted to your bosom ; but, when you have judced and found 
Hm trdy worthy, atimit him to your very heart. He will be the 
more faithfiil, as your confidence in his fidelity is more complete." 

ScAi£ OF Degrees.— In the great scale of power, which ascends 
&oqi the lowest of the people to the Sovereign to whom all are 
submitted,— in which the inferior, at every stage, is paying court to 
lijs superior, and receiving it, in his turn, from those who are infe- 
tior to himself,— it is not easy to say at what point of ^he scale the 
picture of the homage is most sincerely felt. There is much truth 
m one of Fielding's lively pictures of this sort of homage, in which 
be reduces tlie difference or power to the different hours of the dav at 
which we are great men. " With regard to time, it may not be unplea- 
aant*" he says, ".to survey the picture of dependence like a kind of 
ladder. As, for instance, early m the morning arises the postilion 
or ^me other boy, which great families no more than great 
ahips are widiout, and falls to brushing the clothes, and cleaning 
the shoes of John the footman, who, being drest himself, appli^ his 
Wds to the same bbours for Mr Secondhand, the squire's |gen- 
tleman; the gentleman, in the fike manner, a little later in the day, 
attends the squire ; the' squire b no sooner equipped, than he attends 
the levee of my lord; which is no sooner over, than my lord himself 
is seen at £he levee of the favourite; who, after the hour of homage 
is at an end, appears himself to pay homage to flie levee of his 
sovereign. Nor is there, perhaps, in this whole ladder of depend- 
ence, anyone step at a greater distance from the other, than the 
first from the second ; so that, to a philosopher, the question might 
only seem, whether you would choose to be a great man at six m 
the tooming, or at two in the aftemoon."---BiVttr»'# PhiloMphy of the 

r No.PoPBRY.— The Duchess of Marlb6rougJi, when ill of aa 
;^ue».refused to take the cinchona, because it was called at that 
ftne *• Jesmt's bark." The clergy at the Reformation were wiser, 
fiasmuch as they did not refuse to take the Papistical tithes : for 
all the test, our No-Popery legidators are pretty much on an intel- 
JMtid par with poor Saiih.-.Larfjf Mer^s Book of the Boudoir. 
' Uofe imnn is done by fidsdiood in an h6ur, than by ttetettcfe in 
a year. — The same. 



THE PLAY-GO ER. 

3Y THE O&IGIKAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THS fiXAMINBJl. 



PERFORMANGBS OF BATCRDAT NIOW. 
CoTBNT Gabdkm.— The Canuval at Naplea--Aiild Bf)bwGray--Thei]raiie.AoqliOr. 



DauBY Lan»« 
to go to the phiy on Saturday nigfat was like going through a dark 
stormy sea to an enchanted island. The wind roared, ^he rain 
came down in torrents; pattens dacked; the lamps were like 
beacons in the tempest ; old gentlemen were seen, by their light, 
pulled along by their inverted umbrellas; the hackney cpacl^es 
plunged about like Dutch iuggecs ; the carriages were the aki& ; 
the ** mudshine" was seen in all its horror, gleaming through the 
dark, in gutter and on pavement ; in short, all the world wa^ rqar 
clatter, and deluge. The coach knds at the step of a^ saMoa 
inviting as an enchanted house in the Black Sea : we enter, a^d 
find hundreds of faces all bent upon the dry and comfortable plat- 
form called a stage, and laughing at the pleasant woman yclept 
Orger. 

The &rce of Popping the Question, which we saw on Saturday 
night, has nothing in it very new : it looks like an act or two taken 
out of a larger piece; but the author (Mr Buckstone) has a |[e- 
nuine turn for humour, combined with a better taste fixr writing 
than has been common of late years among the authors of minor 
pieces ; and his iarce, with the help of Farren and the other 
performers, is very pleasant throughout. Our readers, we siq>pose, 
know the plot. A self-satisfied old gentleman «* Mr P." videlicet, 
Mr Primrose (Farren) makes a delicate declaration of loYe to a 
young lady (Mrs Newcombb) whidi she takes for his approbation 
of her uiuon with anoAer. Wishing to have the approval of all 
his gossiping acquaintances on a point so interesting to his ftfUtfe 
card-tables and tea parties, he seeks the good wishes of dderly Mies 
Biffin (Mi« Glover) and elderly Mies Winterhlbssom (»fo C. 
Jones), who each of. diem construe his delicate explanations into 
an offer of marriage to themselves. Miss Btffin in consequence 
is about to go and invite her friend Miss fFinterblossom to be her 
bride's maid, when the latter waits upon her with the same ]nte»> 
tbn ; and a laughable scene of equivQque follows, endhig in a fit 
of mutual rage at discovering the other's ''preposterous preten- 
sions." One ef the ladies oommenoes this tragic part of the scene 
by repeatedly desiring the other "not to make a noise;'* the 
other is ** aggravated" with this, and makes the dreadfuUest noise 
she can, by throwing over the chmrs and tables, and finally 
screaming out of the window for ** Mr P." ! In comes Mr P., and 
is seiaed upon for an explanation, which he makes to the terror 
and indignation of both parties. They are in the act of chasing 
him about, when the young lady comes in, arid astonishes Mr P. 
by introducing hec husband; upon which the elderly fair ones 
enArace one another in a transport of recoildl«ntent and renewed 
hope, and again shew smiling faces to the gallant senior, who fi»r 
his part takes Ae matter gaily, consolii^ himaelf with a remark of 
« my lord North's," Aat •* it is easier to get a wife than to get rid 

of one." 

FAE»BN'a acdng is excellent in characters of this sort He hits 
Ae exact pomt between gaiety and fbrmaKty,— between the firagility 
of age, and the vivacity of unconqucred animal spirits. The forma- 
lity seems only a habit just sufficient to do justice to the preten- 
Mons of his person; the gaiety is genuine, and indulges in that 
kind of comment upon itself which marks the genuine comedian, 
and establishes a rich intercourse with, the audience. The dandy 
tone of Farren's old beaux, when they are congratulating them- 
selves^ or otherwise mdulging their vanity, b especially ludicrous. 
It seems at once fiit in his throat andholtow in his cheeks; and 
he throws up the last syllable ^ his speechea, with a sort of 
cockatoo levity, that formathedifliax of the 8dl<ximplaw He 

as also inhnkaWe^in the aaddenness with which he alters the er- 
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pression of his countenance from a pretended excess of pleasure 
(as between these two old ladies for instance) to an aside of unut- 
terable loathing and bemtherment. We have no better word at 
hand : we mean, that he looks suddenly shrunk up and blighted in 
the face, with the excess of his aversion. 

Mrs Orger was very pleasant, natural, and chattering, in the 
part o^ Bobbin, the maid-servant, who advises the young lovers to go 
to church directly, and get married ; and who is so delighted at the 
idea of going with them, and bang a party concerned. She puts on 
her gloves and bonnet with such a holiday gusto, and makes such a 
merit of getting out of doors, that we seem as if we ought to rise 
and go with her. And Mrs Glover and Mrs C. Jones are both 
excellent in the two Duennas. Thdr tones, their toupee, their 
fine gowns and aprons, thdr fat cosy airs and afiected prettinesses, 
made a complete picture, as they sat in thdr chairs together, dis- 
cusdng the mysteries of the old bean. It was better than a picture 
by Smirks. The jumping and screaming of Mrs Jones at the win- 
dow, when she is wound up to the climax of her rage, and goes 
calling upon " Mr P." at every jump, is excellent broad comedy, 
with a just confidence. gg» 



BPITAPR ON A PRAGMATICAL FORMALIST. 

Here Hes Sir John Hawkins, 
Without his shoes and stockings. 

cowley's opinion on the subject op property. 
A field of com, a fountain, and a wood. 
Is all the wealth by nature understood. 
The monarch, on whom fertile Nile bestows 

'All which that grateful earth can bear. 
Deceives himsdf, if he suppose 

That more than this /alls to his share. 
"Whatever an estate does beyond this affi>rd. 
Is not a rent paid to the lord ; 
But is a tax illegal and unjust, 
Extracted from it by the tyrant lust 

Quoted in " Laconics'* 



Errata in the Trbatrical Articlb op Friday. 
. Instead of, Mrs Davenport dug her words ia as if she was ** sinking 
piai,"— read as if she was *' sticking i^n»," A few lines farther. Miss 
MoRDAUNT was designated simply as " Mordaunt.*' The hurry of a piper 
like ours often causes errors of the press. We generally leave them to the 
good sense of the reader, to correct fbr himself; but notice them once and 
away, lest we should seem to be thoughtless on the subject. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 



This Evenine, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 

Act I.— Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs nTZWTLLlAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES. 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. 

Harry, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Maeog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmv StarDoe. Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT. 

Andrew Phinps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Press^ang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act n.— Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Liicy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starlingr, Miss BEAUMONT. 

MUes Bertiam, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Afler which the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

Oiinda, Miss DALY, Nubidt, Mrs DALY, 

lanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O.SMITH, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac Cullough OlSormagher, Mr DOWNE 

Usb«:k, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONEt 

The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Malack, Mr CHAPMAN, Kaogohong, Mr EDWIN, 

To concladewith 

THE QUADRUPEDS. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, the Historical Play of 

HENRY THE FIFTH. 

[By SHAKSftAI^]/ 

Isabel, (Queen of France) Mrs BAILEY, 

Katherine, Miss FAUQT, Mrs Qtticklv, Mrs C. JONES. 

King Henry the Fifth, Mr MACRfiADY, 

Duke of Gloucester, Mr HOWARD, . Duke of Bedford, Mr HONNER, 

Duke of Exeter, Mr COOPER, 

Earl of Westmorland, Mr J. VINING, Bishop of Elv. Mr W. BENNETT, 

Archbishop of Canterburv, Mr COOKE , 

Earl of Cambridge, Mr YARNOLt), Lord Scroop, Mr BEDFORD, 

Sir Thomas Grey, Mr HOWELL, Sir Thos. Erpingham, Mr EATOIJ, 

Gower, MrYOUNGE, Nym, Mr PERRY, 

FInellen, Mr WEBSTER, Pistol, MrHARLEY, 

Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Boy. Mr RICHARDSON, 

Williams, Mr ANDREWS, 

Charles Vlth of France, Mr HAMMERTON. 

The Dauphin, Mr H, WALLACK, Duke of Burgundy, MrC, JONES, 

Constable of France, Mr CATHIE, Gov . of Harfleur, Mr FENTON, 

Mountjoy, (a Herald) Mr BLAND, Bates, Mr TAYLEURE. 

Previous to tbe Play, Spobr's Overture to " Faust." 
After which, a New Grand Ballet, entitled 

LES TROIS SULTANES. 

[By Mons; Simon]. 

Piincipal. Characters, by Miss BASEKE, Miss BARNETT, and Madlle. 

ROSALIA GUET, from the Opera in Paris, her first appearance. 

Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, &c. 

To sonolode with tbe Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

[By H. M. MiLNER, Esq. from the French]. 

Elvira, (Bride of Alphonto) Miss PEARSON, 

Fenella, (Masaniello's Sinter) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 

Init, MiHsCHIKINI, 

Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapleson, Eait, Jordon, Websler, Ae. 

Mananiello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman), (6rst time), Mr HORN, 

Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 

Roffino, Mr BLAND, Lorenso, Mr HOWARD, 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, SelvH, (Officer of tbe Viceroy) Mr C. JONBS, 

Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 

A Spanish Bolero. 

By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 

Principal Dancers : — Mioses Baroei, Baseki, Ballin, M'Henry, LaiM, &c 

To-morrow there will be no Performance. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Eveningr, will be revived the Play of 

THE STRANGER. 

[From the German of Kotzbbub]. 

MrsHaller, (3rd lime) Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Coumess Wifrtorsen, MrsCHATTERLEY, 

Annette, MissH. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 

Claudiue, Miss PERRY, 

Susan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 

The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count's Son, Miss KENDALL, 

Baron Steinfort, Mr WARDE. 

Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 

Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

The Stranger's Children, by Miss E Kendall and Miss Hunt, 

George, Mr Heath, Henry, Mr F. Sutton. 

Previous to the Play, Mehul's Overture «* D'Adrien." 
To which will be added, the Farce of 

TEDDY THE TILER. 

[By G. H. Rodwell]. 

Lady Dunderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 

Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs. BROWN, 

Ladies, Mesd(4mes Perry and Appleton, 

Lord Dunderford, Mr. EVANS, Henry, Mr, DURUSET 

Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Brmbirdine. Mr. HORREBOW, 

Mr. Scrivener. Mr. TURNOUR. 

Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr. POWER, Tim, Mr. ADDISON, 

Saff, Mr. HENRY, Apewell, Mr. IRWIN, 

To conclude with the Musicsl Romance of 

ROBERT THE DEVIL, 

The Overture and Music, by J. Barnett. 

Countess deRosambert, Mrs LOVELL. Blanche, Miss HUGHES. 

Maulda, Mrs VINING, Lodioe, Miss CAWSE. 

Robert, ( Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, 

Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. 

Picolo, Mr KEELEY, Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 

To-morrow there will be no Performance. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1830. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



J New f^oyage rmtnd the World, in the Yean 1823, 24, 25, and 26. 
By Otto Fan Kotzebue, Post Captain in the Russian Imperial Navy, 
Two vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

Speaking of a sml between the Tropics, " the peculiar charms of 
which are appreciated by every seamaD,'* Captain Kotzebue says, 
** Ad old English Captain, with whom I became acquainted during 
this voyage, assured me, that he could imagine no greater luxury for 
the remamder of his life, than to possess a good (^uick-sailing ship, 
to keep a good table, and to sail between the Tropics, without ever 
making huKL I cannot, I confess, altogether participate in this 
true wama»4tke taste : on ray voyages, the mere sight of land has 
always been my great source of pleasure. The conduct of a vessel 
through distant seas, and through its conflicts with the variable 
element, is not indeed an uninteresting occupaUon; but the object 
which has always chiefly attracted my inclinations, is an intimate 
knowledge of various countries and their inhabitants ; and I have 
always considered the time spent at sea, as a necessary hardship 
submitted to with this reward. Perhaps I was not bom for a sailor : 
an accident, by no means calculated upon in my previous education, 
made me «uch in my fifteenth year.' — Vol. ii, p. 154. 

The domestic education that Captain Kotzebue here speaks of, 
and whicli he received under a father (the celebrated writer) who, 
whatever his faults may have been, was no tame preacher of the 
common rights of humanity, probably qualified him for an explorer 
of countries, much better than an earlier view of seamanship would 
have don«. Besides being an enterprising navigator, he is an 
amiable and liberal-minded man, who makes progress, not only with 
his ship, but witk the age, and is fully alive to the rights and real 
wants of the natioM among whom he may happen to find himself. 
A little extra admiration of the late Emperor Alexander, and of the 
present Emperor Nicholas, whom het hinks still more admirable, may 
be allowed to the " Post Captain in the Russian Imperial Service." 
He is a little bit of a courtier, perhaps, in right of his epaulets and 
his father's office; but he is much more of a philanthropist; 
seems like the son of his father's youth ; like him, does not scruple 
to let us know that he loves his wife ; doubts whether the South 
Sea Islanders were not more virtuous, before the Missionaries made 
them less merry ; and creates a regard for him wherever he goes, in 
proportion to the civilization and amiableness of the people he visits. 
We passed some pleasant hours in rending his book last Sunday, — 
an occupation which we thought religious and Christian, notwith- 
standing bis dislike of the Missionaries ; and he made us regret, that 
We could not contrive a party of mutual friends, Mrs Kotzebue in- 
cluded, pitch ourselves at once between the Tropics, and sail with 
him about those halcyon seas^ distributing his version of Christian- 
ity, instead of the reverend gentlemen's. 

Our author goes first to Brazil by the way of England, re-ascends 
by the Society Islands, Nav^girtors' Islands, &c. to Kamschatka 
and California; retrogrades for the Sandwich Islands; cuts across 
to the Ladrones and Philippines; and returns home by St Helena. 
At Brazil he sees Lord Cochrane, of whom be gives a striking 
portrait. 

' The Brazilian fleet, then commanded l^ the celebrated Lord 
Cochrane, consisted of one ship of the line, two frigates, three 
brigs, and some smaller vessels. Inconsiderable as was this force, 
it ym^ in good order, and under the direction of its skilful and he- 
rcMc commander bad done wonders. Lord C. had recently, with his 
siogle ahip of the line and one frigate oqly, attacked and defeated 
a Portuguese squadron of two ships of the line and four frigates, 
pursued them to the port of Lisbon, and made prize of forty ves- 
sels they were convoying. For this exploit he received from the 
Emperor the appointment of Grand Admiral, and the title of Mar- 
quis of Marentiam, after one of the provinces. He had before 
served the republic of Chili ; and, it is said, in the midst of his 
warlfte vdour, be had not forgotten the care of his private 
finances. 



' This was his first year in the Brazilian service. I was curious 
to see so celebrated a man, and soon found an opportunity of form- 
ing an acquaintance with him, which led to a frequent intercourse. 
His external deportment is repulsive rather than attractive : he is 
somewhat taciturn ; and it is difficult, in ordinary conversation, to 
discover the intelligence and information which he really possesses. 
He is turned of fifty years of age, tall and thin : his attitude is 
stooping, his hair red, his fisatures stfongly miurked, and the ex« 
pression of his countenance serious : his sparkling, lively eyes, con- 
cealed by overhanging brows, aie cenerally fixed on the ground, and 
seldom even raised to the person he is addressing. His lady forms 
a striking contrast with him : she is young, handsome, livelv in con- 
versation, extremely amiable, and so devotedly attached to him that 
she exposes her life to the greatest danger, rather than leave his 
side, and has remained in his ship during all his battles in the South 
American service. 

' Cochrane frequently expressed to me a wish to re-enter the 
Russian service, in order to assist the Greeks, and fight the Turks. 
This object he has since attained by other means. War appears to 
be an indispensable necessarv to his nature; and a dangerous 
struggle in a just cause is his highest enjoyment. How this enthu- 
siasm can be united to the jreat love of money of which he is ac- 
cused, it is not easy to imagine.* — Vol. i. p. 40. 

An officer in the merchant service would hardly have made thb 
remark. The love of money and the most perilous daring are often 
found together; nay, are often the only things to account for one ano- 
ther. Captain Kotzebue, it is true, may intend to express his won- 
der how Lord Cochrane can love a dangerous struggle in a ^ just 
cause," and yet be fond of money : but a man may be weak on one 
point, who is strong on another : weaknesses are often mixed up 
with the strength itself, and handsome opportunities token to indulge 
them. The Duke of Marlborough, while he piqued himself upon 
fighting for liberty, was filling his coffers. The love of money is but 
the love of power in another shape ; and Lord Cochrane, accus- 
tomed to command, may Hke to command in the smallest way 
as well as the greatest. On the other hand, bfs Lordship's 
fiimily, we believe, have long been poor ; and he may wish to restore 
their fortunes. After idl, the charge may not be true. Lady 
Cochrane is young, handsome, amiable, and yet extremely at- 
tached to him. Now ladies are not apt to love niggards; even 
though the latter may ** come down" handsomely for a little bit of 
power in their shape. 

Captain Kotzebue gives some highly interesting accounts (the 
latest we believe) of the state of Otaheite, Owbyhee^ and other 
places, with which Captain Cook gave us so domestic an intimaey. 
He agrees with most other navigators in tlie natural amiableness of 
the inhabitants ; but describes the cheerfulness attendant upon it 
as deplorably fallen off* since the ascendancy of the Missionaries. We 
have a narrative of the first rise of their power, which has startled us 
by^the sanguiuary nature of the excesses by which it was accompanied; 
and since its confirmation, the author thinks that greater vices have 
only been done away with for the substitution of darker passions, 
hypocrisy, and gloom. He says that the Missionaries will instruct 
the people to a certain extent, but no ferther ; doubting whether 
they are even capable, if they wished it ; yet at the same time doing 
justice to such of them, as give gentler evidences of enthusiam than 
the rest. We confess we do not ultimately fear for the well-being 
of the islanders. Knowledge will be vindicated in its flower, how- 
ever dark its root. Their climate, their new alphabet, however 
misused for the present, and general communication with the world, 
will do them justice. They will arrive, like other nations, at that 
point of knowledge, which will connect the pleasurable tendencies 
of their former state with the improvement of an age yet to come. 
But the interval, we allow, is formidable. It is painfiil to read of 
the amiable and cheerful inhabitants of these islancb, with their nr- 
turally open faces, gracefiil persons, picturesque and rational 
dresses, healthy exercises, lively customs and benignity, trans- 
formed for the present into gloomy slaves, their very firames dete- 
riorated, their dances and mirth abolished, an old coat or a hat 
valued beyond their wild-flowers and their tropical drapery, and an 
eternal round of formality, psalm-singing, and gross eatings substi- 
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tuted for their former leisure and comfort. Their beautiful 
Tillages however remain, with their luxuriant trees and gardens 
about them, and the native vivacity tries hard to escape. The fol- 
lowing is the author's account of a visit he paid to one of the Mis- 
sionary churches. 

' Notwithstanding the seriousness and devotion apparent among 
the Tahaitians, it is almost impossible for an European, seeing them 
for the first time in theii^ Sunday attire, to refram from laughter. 
The high value which they set on clothes of our manufacture has 
already been remarked; tbey are more proud of possessing them, 
than our ladies of diamonds and Persian shawls, or our gentlemen 
of stars and orders. As they know nothing of our feshions, they 
pay no sort of attention to the cut, und even age and wear do not 

ttire ; a ripped-oat seam 
• « of the article. These 

nerchant ships, are rnir- 
i enormous profit. The 
t of clothes very expen- 
kt: whoever can obtain 
[le, goes about with the 
jrsally-wom girdle; the 
owsers thinks his ward- 
hing more than a shirt, 
iat under a heavy cloth 
are far too vain of their 
itockings, are rarely met 
id too short, make tho 
eir wearers can scarcely 

them out like the sails 

of a windmill, while their elbows, envious to see the world, peep 
tbrough slits in the seams. Let any one imagine such an assembly, 
perfectly satisfied of the propriety of their costume, and wearing, to 
complete the comic eflect, a most ultra serious expression of coun- 
tenance, and he will easily believe that it was impossible for roe to 
be very devout in their presence. The attire of the females, though 
not quite so absurd, was by no means picturesque ; some wore 
white or striped men's shirts, which did not conceal their knees, 
and others were wrapped in sheets. Their hair was cut quite close 
tp the roots, according to the fiishion introduced by the Missionar 
ries, and their heads covered by little European chip hats of a most 
tasteless form, and decorated with ribbons and flowers, made in 
Tahaiti. But the most valuable article of the dress was a coloured 
gown, an indubitable sign of the possessor's opulence, and the 
object of her unbounded vanity. 

* When Wilson first mounted the pulpit, he bent his head for- 
wards, and concealing his face with an open Bible, prayed in silence; 
the whole congre^tion immediately imitated him, using their Psalm- 
books instead of Bibles. After this, the appointed psalm was suna, 
to a most incongruous tune ; eveir voice being exerted to its 
utmost pitch, in absolute defiance of harmony. Wilson then read 
some chapters from the Bible, the congr^ation kneehng twice 
during the intervals ; the greater part of them appeared very 
attentive, and the most decorous silence reigned, which was, how- 
ever, occasionally ihterrupteu by the chattering and tittering of some 
voung girls seated behind me. I observed that some threatening 
looks directed towards them by Messrs Bennett and Tvrman, seemed 
to silence them for a moment, but their youthful spirits soon over- 
coming their fears, the whispering and giggling recommenced, and 
glances were cast at the white stranger, which seemed to intimate 
no unwillingness to commence a closer acquaintance. After the 
co.iclusion of the sermon, another psalm was sung, and the service 
was Concluded. The display of costume, as the congregation 
strolled hooiewards in grou()s with the greatest self-complacency, 
through the beautiful broad avenue, their Psalm-hooks under their 
arm was still more strikingly ludicrous than in the church. I had by 
this time, however, lost ail inclination to laugh.' — Vol. 1, p. 155. 



The Histmf of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. I. pp. 382. 

(Twelfth Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopcedia). 

[Filial Notice ] 

We conclude with an account of the "loves" of Henry IV; a word 
to which our fisur readers will give due degrees of justice in propor- 
tion to the justice, the tenderness, and generosity of their own. 

^ Who has not heard,' exclaims the lively historian, * of the fair 
Oabrielle ? Henry saw her first at the chateau of her fiaher during 
one of his campaigns, and became enamoured. He frequently stole 
from his camp in disguise, and crossed the enemy's lines to visit 
her. An hundred stories are told of the romantic adventures he 
underwent while wocoug. He won, and was happy. Never had 
illegitimate love a more flattering excuse. Compelled to espouse, 
when a boy, the abandoned sister of Charles IX, his wedding-feast 
had been stained with the blood of his friend, and the dissolute 
Margaret led a life such as might be expected from such a race and 
such espousals. Henry consoled himself in the affections of Ga- 
hrlelle d'Estrfees, whose society he loved, and to whom he was con- 
araat* She had borne him several children. And now the wish 
of Henry w^s to obtain a divorce from his qi^«n, and to sancd^Mi 
his connection with Oabrielle by a marriage. So serious and sin*, 
cere was he in this, that all his courtiers applauded the determina- 
tion. Sully tdone looked cokl. Henry consulted him, and hM^u^ht 




his advice ; and the minister represented to him aU the dangers of 
a disputed succession, of the pretensions of the young Duke of 
Venclome, who could not be legitimated, and pf ^11 the ^bvioos 
objections to such a step. Henry was grieve4 : he sa^ the ji^tiot 
of the counsel, and remained irresolute. Oabrielle broke fiHth in 
invectives against Sully, and at length deqianded iu^ dUi^mmai^ 
Henrv brought his minister by the hand into tlie apartmeal <if 
Oabrielle, and entreated her to be reconciled to him. Im^ petBisted 
in her pride and in bursts of resentment. " Know, madam," said 
Henry, harsh for the first time, " that a minister like him must be 
dearer to me than even such a mistress as you." Gabnelle hence- 
forth gave herself up to grief. The king was true and kind ^ ever* 
In the spring of the year 1599 she was advanced in a state of preg- 
nancy. Henry, about to go through the pious ceremonies of 
Easter at Fontainebleau, felt it decorous to separal^ for a 
few days from his mistress. She retired to Paris, weighed 
down by despondency and the blackest presentiment. Astrotlo- 
gical predictions were then the mode, and some imprudent or 
malevolent information of the kind tormented her. " We shall 
never meet again," were her words at parting from the King, and 
they proved tme. She was taken with convulsions, delivered of a 
dead child, and expired in a few hours. Henry had mounted 09 
horseback at the first news, and was half way on the road to Pafis 
when he was told ** it was too late " The brave Henry could not 
support this blow : he well nigh tinted, and was obliged to be con- 
veyed back to Fontainebleau. There he retired, and shut himself 
up to indulge his grief. Sully alone was able to consyle hin^ and 
rouse him, after a time, to theafliurs of the kingdoni. IC ireTe to 
be wished, for Henry's character, that his amours had ended here. 
His intention was to marry; and the niece of the Orand Duke of 
Tuscany, Mary of Medicis, had already been mentioned. Bqt t^ip 
divorce had not yet been expedited by the Pope; and the inflaajj* . 
mable temperament of Henry took fire in the meantime with, a 
new passion. Mademoiselle D'Antraigties was the object; a 
being lovely indeed, but wanting alike the raodeity/ the Mw^t 
temper, and unambitious conduct of (Tubrielb. , t^he ioag' 
enticed and tormented the monarch. Her father, the Count 
D'Antraigues, affected resentment and vigilance; and Henry — 
how the old love to live their youth o'er again I — had recourse 
to such disguise as he had formerly used to gain admission to 
Oabrielle d'Estr^es. Henrietta D'Antraigties had not the same 
taste : she is said to have so disliked the monarch in the humble 
dress of a gardener, that she turned him from her presence. At 
length she obtained from him a promise of marriage, in case that a 
son was born to her within the year, and Mademoiselle D' AntiBigqes 
became Marquise de Verncuil. Henry showed the contract ta' 
Sully, who, without other comment, tore, and cast it under his ^aet» > 
The king felt boupd to write another ; but in consequence of a strake * 
of lightning which fell on \\i2 house where the Marquis resid^.it^. 
ultimately became void. The fright which the lightning occasjoMd.* 
had the effect of destroying the hopes she had entertained of fulfil- • 
ling her part of the contract, a stipulation indecent and unwortbv of' 
the monarch. Henry soon after was roused to a fuller sense of ha» 
dignity and the nation's weal. A divorce was by this time obf> 
tained; he espoused Mary of Medicis in the course of the; y^r 
1600. The King describes her in one of his lettersi to bully as- 
" terribly robust and healthy." She had some reason to be jculous^* 
for the Marquise de Verneuil still retained a share of influence. 
Sully was more than once called in to qiiiet their domestic broiU.' 

* Squabbles with his queen, Mary of Medicis, on account of her 
Italian favorites, Concini and his wife, distrust of Sully, excited by : 
the envious courtiers, these, with national improvements, negotia- 
tions, festivals, and hunting parties, bring the reign of Henry IV. 
nearly to its close. In 1609, its happy and glorious monotot^ 
was varied by the enthusiastic admiration which the aged monarch 
conceived for Mademoiselle de Montmorency, the young and 
lovely daughter of the constable, who had just appeared at court, 
and eclipsed all its beauties. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the nature of Henry's admiration ; the memoir writers of the 
age saw scandal in every connexion ; and certainly Henry's past 
life and his known fiii lings incline to the worst side. Bassompieirre, 
then a young man, relates that he himself became a suitor for the 
beauty's hand, and that he was induced by the entreaties or com- 
mands of the enamoured King to desist. Bassompieirre was a 
babbler, however, whose vanity breaks out in the arrogance of the 
mere pretension. The young prince of Cond6 was also smitten, 
but shrunk back from so formidable a rival as the monarch. What 
belies the account of Baj*sompierre is, that Heniy came forward, 
and assured Cond6 ^ that he might woo in all Confidence, dnd that 
he had nothing to fisar on that score from his King." If Henry^ 
had licentious views, Bassompierrc would have been the convenient 
husband of Mademoiselle de Montmorency. ., . • 

'Cond6 was the successful suitor, and the marriage was Cdlfe^riEU* * 
ted at court with unusual splendour. ' '" '^ 

' Henry, having given his word to the prince, indulged life' dre-' ' ' 
dilection for the lovely bride, by showering presents and favors upbh' " 
iier and her husband. The Court, full of the malevolent, ambnj^t* . 
whom the followers of the jealous queen were not the least fbir- 
ward, construed all these symptoms to be the homage of a ^ilty 
passion : they poured this in the prince's ear; and Condq, fii^rp^ 
for his wife's honor, carried her off from the court by stealthy, 4i;is( • 
(to Picurdy, whence on receiving a summons from the Tsli^g :t9, l>r . 
tum^ he made a second flight and gained the Low Coan^es, , T^y^ ^ 
King showed himself strongly affected by this incident;; tfusjd^i^^ 
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♦«ry of l^iroiiS conspiracy did not c&use him more trouble. Sully 
imM ^ied up in the night ; and the wHole court was roused by 
tho i|jitatioiJk of the monarch, who was pacing and stamping up 
end &wn th« chamber of the Queen whilst the courtiers stood 
^paistedto the walls,'' Mtys Sully, leit they should interrupt the 
wmm»ch^s passion. The fl^t of the first prince of the blood, and 
Iris tidring vefuee with ^e Spaniards, was certainly a grave ques- 
€ioti, love a«id jealouspr being set aside. The King demanded Sully*s 
lulTtce^ who he^tat^ but being forced, advised him ^ to do no- 
dtfag.'*— •* Nothing!*' saSd Henry, ••call you that advice ?*'— Sully 
rvplted, that the escape of the prince was a motion of little impor- 
tance, unless the King choae to make it important by raising a 
clamour, and showing that he took an interest concerning it. 
Henry, however, was not in a humour to treat the matter thus 
dighdy and thus wisely: he instructed his ambassador to demand 
of the archduke to deliver up the prince and princess of Cond^ ; 
and, as Sully foresaw, the court of Brussels, in refusing, filled 
Burope with calumnies against Henry ; asserting that he wanted to 
take by force the wife of the first prince of the blood. When 
Henry immediately afterwards announced war, the outcry was 
that Europe was about to be deluged in blood for another 
Helen.* 

Henry was soon afler assassinated by the fanatical Ravaillac. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



' CorRTBST. — Hail ! ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth 
do ve make the rond of it, like grace and beauty, which beget incli- 
nations to love at first sight Tis ye who open the door and let the 
stranger in.— Sterne, 

QfTKRY^i— Whether churches are not dormitories of the livinff as 
w«H as 1A16 dead ?r-5W^y^. 

OvjER Taxation.*— Taxes and imposts do seldom good to the 
Kiog*8 revenue, for that which he wins in the hundred, he loseth in 
the shire; the particular rates being increased, but the total bulk 
of trading rather decreased. — Bacon, 

Laughter.— It is a good thing to laugh, at any rate; and if a 
straw can tickle a man, it is an instrument of happiness. — Dryden. 

A« AwKWAKo Argument. — Madame de Genlis (Diciiannaire des 
BikputteM) says, ** Providence has instilled an irresistible love of 
the marvellous into the heart of man, in order to predispose him 
for receiving without difficulty the celestial lights of faith." Unfor- 
tdaately for the hypothesis, this capital contrivance has been as 
irittChat the service of the " devilish darkness*' of a thousand-and- 
one false religions, as of the " celestial lights" of catholicity. If 
Voltchre had uttered such a sentiment, it would have been said, 
aad with justice, that his object was to bring religion into contempt, 
and to expose the roguery of priests, who trade upon the weakness 
of human nature. Men love the marvellous, because they are 
peedy of strong sensations ; and, as this propensity hurries them 
wto fidse tastes, so it predisposes them to superstition and fiilse 
creeds. Protestantism has too little of the marvellous for the 
warm sensibilities of the south; and even Madame de Genlis's 
popery is not wonderful enough for the good people of Spain and 
Portugal. — L(tdtf MorgaiCs Book of the Boudoir, 

Taking A Showbr Bath.— -A great senator and statesman of the 
"kiflh nation," being ordered a shower-bath lately, sent to the 
physician, who had prescribed the remedy, to know if he might 
softon the shock by wearing a brazen basin on his head. Oh, 
Cruik«bank! what a subject I Bath, bason, statesman, and all!! 
And yet tb^s being^is^a particle of the '* Collective Wisdom" to 
which the destiny of a great iMrtaon is confided.— 'Fhe same. 



Malthus. — Cobbett and the Irish reformers look with detesta- 
tion on Malthus and his doctrines: and many "right-thinking" 
persons, as they call themselves, fency that they have discovered a 
valuable ally in him. The same error is common to both. If 
Malthus's position be true (and no naturalist can doubt it) it fol- 
lows as a matter of demonstration, that there is a greater necessity 
for political freedom* The gfcoter the obstacles nature opposes to 
man's comfortable existence, the greater effi>rts are required to 
oirercome them, and the greater is the necessity that all his powers 
should be developed to the uttermost. Hitherto the animal has 
be^ fuQy equal to the task of selfrsubsistence, wherever bad go- 
vernments have not interfered with the natural distribution of the 
prod^cta of indu8try> and quartered noble indigence upon plebeian 
activity. Civilization confers an increased power over the elements, 
and^a. cpcrespondiog iacility in manu&cturing food; but ui^tist 
goyertunents weigh down the labourer, and avail themselves of 
eT^'jifnproirement to increase the lion's share of the prodoct. 
Malpiiis^ pjtoperly understood, is a powerful Radical Reformer.— 

fetifiktriTT' IN THE Service of Folly.— The most ingtenioua way 
of beconiing foolish \s by a system. And the surest method ^ pre* 
vent ed6d sense, ia to set up soraethii^ in the room of it. The hker 
anything IS to wisdom, if it be not plamly the thing Useff, tbQ more 
dire«l^^ becomes its opposite, — Sncfieslury, 



Brazilian Soldiery. — The observations I had aa opportunity 
of making upon the soldiery, before the arrival of the Emperor^ 
were not altogether unfavourable; though, it must be confessed, 
the good people seemed to have no very high notion of discipline ; 
smoking, and all kinds of irregularities, being .'permitted even hi 
the front ranks. Their uniform was handsome and saitable. That 
of the musicians chiefly attracted my attention. £very colofiel 
of a regiment has the right of dressing his band accorihag to his 
fancy; and as tastes are very various»|so of course are tbdr costumes, 
though the Asiatic predominates $ 'some bttng attiTed aa Turka. 
others as Indians. In one regiment, indeed, a quantity of colored 
feathers, worn on the head and round the body, formed the only 
covering. — Kotzebue's New Foyage roemdthe WoM, 

Skill in Diving at the Navigators' Islands. — Accident gave 
us specimens of their extraordinary skill in diving. "We threw soiqe 
pieces of barrel-hoops into the sea, when numbers of the Islanders 
instantly precipitated themselves to the bottom, and snatched up 
the booty, for the possession of which we could plamly distinguish 
them wrestling witn each other in the water. — The same. 

(iREAT Eaters. — ^Theodoret relates,, that a wonjan of Syria 
was in the habit of eating thirty fowls a day without being satis- 
fied. A person named Phagon, in presence of the Emperor Aure- 
Han, is said to have devoured a boar, a sheep, and a pig. The 
Emperor Claudius Albinus eat, one morntng at bre^fast, five hiM>r 
dred figs, a hundred peaches, ten m.elon3, a hundred becaficos, forty 
oysters, and a large quantity of raisins, The Emperor Maximian 
became so fat in connequonce of excessive eating, that hb wife's 
bracelets only served him for rings. — Furetiere, 

Cambridge Improyed.— 'A Gourmand.*— Cambridge is a de- 
light of a place, now there is nobody in it. I do believe you would 
like it, if you knew what it was wi^out fts infhabitants. It ia 
they, I assure you, that get it an ill name, and spoil ^1. Ourfriend^ 
Dr * * * (one of its nuisances) is not expected here again in a 
hurry. He is gone to his erave with ^ve fine niackerel Oarge and 
full of roe) in his belly. He eat &em aU at one <Mnn«r ; hQ^, his 
fate was a turbot on Trinity Sunday, of which he left IMefor the 
company beaides bones. He had not been hearty all the week 1 
but after this sixth fish, he never held up his bead more, and a 
violent looseness carried him off. Th^y wj he made a very good- 
end. — Gfay*s Letters. 

The Slandered Grapes. — ^An old Alderman that I knew, 
who, after living forty years on the fat Of the land (not milk and, 
honey, but arrack-punch and venison') and losing hiis great toe 
with a mortification, said to the la^t, that he owed it to two grapes 
which he ate one day after dinner. He felt them lie cold at nia. 
stomach the moment they were down. — The same. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGIN AI. THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Deust Lank.— King Henry V<— LesTrab SiillBneB«— MManieUo. 
CoYKNT Gabdkn.— The Stnuttger.— Teddy the TUer.—Robert Hie BorHL ' 



Drlry Lane. 
The play of Henry V was performed here last night, but to little 
purpose. It is a ri/acimento of Sbaksfbabe's play, partly taken 
out of Henry IF, in order to increase the dramatic effect. But the 
secret must out. It is not a good acting play,*^at least not for 
these times. In every production of Shakspeare's there must be 
noble passages. There are fine lines in this, ^ ^miliar in our. 
mouths " (to quote one of them) " as household words.'* But the 
historical plays of our great Poet were written, not merely as 
dramas, but as chronicles. People in ordinary, in his time, were not 
so well informed as they are now. They went to the theatre, when 
one of these plays was performed, not merely to see a play as we 
do, but to receive an historical lesson, to hear about England 
and France, and take home the legend to thdr children, as we 
carry home now a piece of news. Besides, the feeling was not 
what it is now between the two countries. They afiected then 
(as indeed they did up to a late period) to bully and undervalue 
one another : Henry V. was a popular prince with our 
ancestors, purely because he went to France^ and read the 
Dauphin's insolence a terrible lesson: but these times are over 
now: the French (with illustrious reason) are no longer reckoned 
boasters: those even who conquered them but a little while 
since, may not be popular; the English care liule for quarrels 
betMreen kings : audiences at a play want somethmg better than 
this prince and that stepping out altemately with a flourish of 
trumpets, — ^then a little huddle of soldiers, which we are to 
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take for an onset, — then the English flag running in, and 
then the French flag, — with an occasional speech between, about 
St George or St Denys, — and a Welsh captain, who is proud 
because the King is a Welshman. In a word, the play of Henry F 
was written to please the uninformed subjects of a despotic govern- 
ment two hundred years ago, and as it comprises little of the ever- 
lasting humanity that fills most of the plays of Shakspeare, it falls 
flat on the ears of an audience in these times of popular spirit ! Of 
all the plays that could be selected, it struck us as one of the least 
fit to be performed on the eve of our present Lord Mayor's Day ! 
and we found it so. Mr Macrbadv, though too loud in some 
parts, made a gallant and a gallant prince too (we allude to his 
courtship of Katharine), and Mr Webster, in Captain Fluelleny sus- 
tained the reputation he acquired as Sir Hugh Evans: — ^but it 
would not do. The piece was as flat as the water in Tower Ditch, 
and about as noisy to no purpose as the beating to arms there. 

A new divertissement followed by Monsieur Simon, called The 
Three Sultanas, in which Mademoiselle Rosalie Guet made her 
appearance from Paris. The audience, who were disappointed in 
the play, seemed grateful for at least having some good thick shew 
and processions in the divertissement, and honoured it, both in its 
progress and aflerwarda, with cordial rounds of applause. We could 
find no other reason for their approbation ; for it is not half so 
good as the ballet of the Romantic Amoureux, nor is the selection 
of music good; nor do the principal dancers shew off to any 
peculiar advantage. The best scene was one, in which the three 
Sultanas exhibit their respective powers of dancing before a Sultan 
(which, by the way, was all the plot that we could discover, with 
die exception that all of them seemed jealous). It seemed to 
be the cue of the piece Ihat each should surpass the other ; and 
accordingly, the last of the three is subsequently carried in triumph, 
we suppose for the unbounded merit of her knee-pans. All three 
were clever. We forget the name of the first. Mademoiselle 
Rosalie (what pretty names these Frenchwomen have ! we are not 
sure that they do not seem to dance the better for them) performed 
some vaults and twirls with great effect, and was the triumphant 
Sultana : but we preferred a sort of bolero, danced (we believe) by 
Miss Barnet. The castanets, which are used in this dance, supply 
the arms and hands with something to do, of which, in most dancing, 
they are apt to appear awkwardly in need. These instruments too 
form a crisp accompaniment to every movement, cracking like the 
very bones and joints of the enthusiasm of the art. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 



This Evetiin?, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr BucKsroNh]. 

Act I. — Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) MrsFITZWlLLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Beriram, Mr YATES 

Waller Barnard, Mr HEMMiNGS, Capt. Grampiis, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harrv, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Mairog, Mr J. REEVE. 
Jemmy Siarlinir, MrBUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lient. of Press^angr, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act II.— Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, MrsFITZWlLLIAM, 

Lucy, MissSTALLARD, Mrs Siarlingr, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Miles Beruam, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH. 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Storling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Waller, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After which the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 

lanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O. SMITH. 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH. Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmv IMac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbeck, Mr'GALLOT, Cbuno, (lus Son) Mr BUCKS ION E, 

The Black Vulture. Mr SANDERS. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WlLSOiN, 

Mtleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangobong. Mr EDWIN, 

To conclude with 

THE QUADRUPEDS. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRXJRY LANE. 

ThisEfeniDg, (55ih time) the Drama, (in Tiro Acta) called 

THE BRIGAND. 

fBy Mr Planch*]. 

Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi** Niece) Mitt PAUCIT. 

Maria Grazie, (the Briffand*8 Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 

Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 

Albert, \ Students of the French Academj 5 MrH.WALLACK, 

Theodore, / of Painting, } Mr J. VINING, 

Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES, Pabio, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 

Aleaaandro Masiiaroni (The Brif^dnd Chief) Mr WALLACK, 

Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spolelto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 

Carlotii, Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL. 

After which, a Mnsical Piece (in Two Acts) called 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

[By Mr Kennet]. 
Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatiina, Mrs WAYLETT, 

Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 
Arzan, Mr BLAND, Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, 

Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, in which he will sing, with 

Mrs Waylett, the Duet of ** When a Little Farm we Keep." 

Bowbell, MrLISTON, 

High Priest, Mr FENTON, OflBcers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 

To which will be added, a New Grand Ballet, entitled 

LES TROIS SULTANES- 

[By Mons. Simon]. 

Principal Characters, by Miss BASEKE, MissBARNETT, and MadUe. 

ROSALIA GUET, from the Opera in Paris, her 2nd appearance. 

Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, &c. 

To conclude with (for the 1 76th time) the Opera of 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

[From the German ; the Music b? C. M. Von Wfufr]. 

Linda, Miss S. PHILUPS, * Rose, Mrs BEDFORD, 

Bridemaids, Mist Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East, &c. 

Oitocar, the Prince, Mr YARNOLD, Adolph, Mr T.COOKE, 

Bernard, Head Rangrer, Mr BEDFORD, 

Caspar, Mr HORN, Kilian, Mr WEBSTER, 

Zamiel, Mr HOWELL, Hermit, Mr DOWSING, 

Principal Foresters, Messrs Honner, Eaton, Wei land, Chikini, 

Attendants on the Prince, Forresters, Servants, Peasants, &c. &c. &c . 

To-morrow, The School for Scandal ; A Ballet ; Catherine and Petruchio. 
On Thursday, Hofer ; Turning the Tables ; and the iilostrious Stranger. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 



This Evening, (r>th time) a New Plav, in Three Acts, called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

[By Mr Dimond]. 

Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL. 

Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zoranihe, Miss H. CA WSE, Rodri«a. Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 

Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 

Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 

Count Cosenza, MrBLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE» 

Valentine, Mr WILSON, 

Benedetio, Mr G. BENNETT, Harrv For e?cne, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermot ODonovan, 'Mr POWER, 

Rufo, Mr EVANS, Ga.*paro, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Guiscard, Mr Irwin, 1st Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, .\Jr HolK 

Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. D' Albert, Mrs Bedford; Mirth, MrsVedr, 

Cupid, Miss Kendall. 

Masqucraders : Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collelt, Grant, Heath, Kin?, 

Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasiu, 

Gondoliers, &c. Mesrrs. Criimpion. Miller, May, Norris, .*he}{0}f, S. Tcm» 

Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Sjcruion, Tennani,&c. 

To conclude with (by pHrticuUr desire) ihc Nauiinil Drnma, called 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

[ByD. W. Jk..rold]. 
. The Overture and the whole of the ViuKit:, from Dibdin'* Sod|(«, 
adapted by BleMell. 
Black-Eyed -Srwan, Mim H. CAWSE, 

Dolly Mnyflower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Capt. Cross! ree, Mr DIDDEAR, R > I er. Mr F. SUTTON^ 

Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doggrassi, Mr BLANCHARD. 

Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twip, MrTURNOUR 

Gnaihrain, Mr MEADOWS. 

William, (with an introduced Sonfc) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, wrho will simr " Black-Eved SuMn/* 

Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 

Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2iid Lieutenant, MrlRWIM, 

Ploughshare, (a RuMiic) Mr MEARS. 

To-morrow, The Provoked Husband ; Patrick's Return ; and Tlje Bhie 
Anchor. 

On Thursday, The Cartiival at Naples; Hide and Seek ; and Teddy the 
Tiler. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to vhom all bookn, 
pa»-cels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold bv 
J.Chappel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 166 Regent street ; J. Field. 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. uud VV. Heyn^ll, Printeis, Broad street, Ooldea square. 
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<m KNTERTAimNG BXtftACTS 1)mO« NEW OR OTHERWISE 
DlTBRESTiNO BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



KnMPkdge /or the People ; w. The Plain Why and Became, By 
John Timhi, JEditono/ Laeomcif or. The Best Words of the 
Best Authors, 18ino. pp. 72. Low ; Hurst land Chiolce. 

This is another of the many useful books which are daily assisting 
the progress of knowledge, and to all of >irhich we heartily wish 
socceBS. We have not seen Ihe little work, entitled "^ Why and 
Beeaose," which preceded it ; so that ^e cannot say how &r the 
merits and defects of the one before us are to be considered its own ; 
but we must plainly confess to the Editor of " Laconics," that we 
expected a less hasty first number from. hiin» and that we hope he 
will contrive a mode of avoiding certain uncouth inaccuracies in 
bis secoiML His Wliys and Becauses are often forced. Why, 
which signilles On what account or For what reason, is sometimes 
made to signify plain What ; sometimes In what respect ; some- 
times How or In what manner ; and Because sometimes repeats the 
substance of the question without answering it. For instance, it is 
asked — 

' Why is pepper so important an article of East India trade ?* ' ' 

* Because, (says the answer) in some years above six millions 
pounds weight of black pepper have been sold at the East India 
Corapany^s sales, of which seven or eight hundred thousand have 
been retained for home consumption.'* 

Now this is only repeating the fact of the importance, and shew- 
ing its extent : it does not tell us tchy the article is so important, 
that is to say, so much called for. 

* Why do wholesome mushrooms differ from other fungi ?' 

The obvious answer to this Is, " We must ask nature ?" or 
assuming that we know the secret, *' Because it is desirable that we 
should know good food from poison i" but the author proceeds to 
shew us, in what respect the wholesome fungus differs from the un- 
whole. 60 ne ; which is not an answer to hb question. 

In the following question the Why should evidently be WTiat : 

' Why is the distinction in the appearance, qualities, and value of 
tea?' • 

SimOar objections apply to the following : 

' Why docs black pepper di£fer from white,' &c 

* Why does the tea dilorer from the sloe-leaf?' 

* Why are Dorking fowls distinguished from others ?' 

* Why is not the sprat the voung of the herring and the pil- 
chard.' 

The author means. In what consists the difference between the 
aprat and the young herring, &c. 

There is another objection to this first number of a series of books 
«• for the People." The author assumes that they know more than 
they do, and many of his answers accordingly are obscure with terms 
of science. As for example : — in answer to questions which have often 
eiigaged curiosity, and which are very fit for the work, — 

* Why does sunshine extinguish a fire ? 

' Beouise the rays engage the oitygen which had hitherto sup- 
ported the fire.' 

* Why does the breath or perspiration of animals (of horses in 
paiticoiar after strong exertion) become strikingly visible in cold 
ordasp weather? 

' Baoanse the vapour (invisible while at a higher temperature) is 
lliiddy precipitated by the air with which it is mixea being too 
aold to preserve it invisible.' 

* Why is profiise perspiration so cooling to labocmng men, and 
all evaporation productive of cold ? 

^ Because of .the necessity of a lai^ quantity of caloric being 
combined with fluids, to convert them into vapour or gas.' 

These faults must be mended, before the work can obtain its end i 
and we have been the more explicit upon theip, that measures may 
be taken accordingly, and the people obtain the knowledge held out 



to them. As it is, the scientific will not want it, and the unscientific 
not understand a good part of it. 

We subjoin specimens of popular and amusing questions, which 
have been answered in a clearer manner, and which will enable this 
reader to see how entertaining and instructive such a work will 
become, when the editor gives it his best attention. 

* Why does a fire bum briskly and clearly in cold weather ? 

' BcKcause the air being more dense, affords more nourishment to 
the fire.' 

* Why does a poker laid across a dull fire revive it ? 

* Because the poker receives and concentrates the heat, and cau- 
ses a drauglit through the fire.' 

' Why do ffint and steel when struck together produce a showed 
ofsmurks? 

* Because small portions of one or both are struck off" by the vio- 
lence of the collision, in a state of white heat, ttud the particles 6f 
the iron bum in passing through the air : in a vacuum the heated 
particles are equaHy produced, but are scarcely visible from this 
combustion not occurring. In both cases they suffice to inflame 
gunpowder, or to light tmder.' 

' Why is ice lighter than water ? 

* Because of the air-bubbles prodoced m the ice while fireezmg.' 

* Why are there two sorts of crast in a loaf? 

* Because the under surface (or crust,) rests on a tile fioor of the 
oven, which being a bad conductor of heat, scorches it Very little j 
but the upper surfaces of the loaf being all exposed to the direct 
infiuence of the hot air of the oven, are considerably scorched.' 

* Why is talking the least advantageous of all modes of cookeiT i 
' Because meat thus dressed loses about one-third of its weight, 

and the nourishing juices are then, in great measure, dried up. 
Beef in boiling loses |6lb. in lOOlb. ; in rousting it loses nearly 
one-thutl.' 

' Why are certain ales called XX (double X) and XXX (treble 
X)? 

* Because, originally, all ale or beer, sold at or above ten shillhigs 
per barrel, was reckoned to be strong, and was therefore subject t6 
a higher duty. The cask which contained this strong beer was 
then first marked with an X, signify ten ; hence the present quack- 
like denominations of XX and XaX.* 

* Why was the best wine made in England formeriy called " The- 
ologicnm ? " 

'Because '' it was had from the clergie and religious men, vnto 
whose houses manie of the laitie would often send for bottles filled 
with the same, bdng sure that they would neither drinke nor be 
served of the worst, or such as was anie waies mingled or vined by 
the vintner : naie, the merchant would have thought that his soule 
should have gone streightwaie to the devil, if he should have served 
them with other than the be8t,**^Hollinshed, i. 282.' 

* Why are deep cellars cool in summer and warm in winter ? 
'Because of the earth conducting heat but slowly, and frosts pe* 

netrating it but a few inches. 

* Why does a person with a cold in the head, or catarrii from the 
eyes and nose, experience so much more relief on applying to the 
fiice a linen or cambric handkerchief than one of cotton ? • 

'Because the linen, by conducting, readily absorbs the heat cmd 
diminishes the inflammation, while the latter, by refiisui^ to rive 
passage to the heat, increases the temperature and the pain. Po- 
pular prejudice has held that there was a poison in cotton. — 
Amott,* 

' Why are Bramah's locks more secure than others ? 

' Because of their combinations, or multiplication of numbers 
into each other, which is known to increase in the most rapid pro^ 
portion. Thus, a loci of five slides admits of 3,000 variations, 
while one of eight will have no less than 1,935,360 changes ; or, 
in other words, that number of attempts at making a key, or at pidt- 
ing it, may be made, before it can be opened. This difficulty, great 
as it is, has been increased a hundred-fold by an improvement by 
the inventor's son.' 



A New Foyage round the World, in the Years 1823, 24, 25, and 26. 

By Otto Fon Kotzehue, Post Captain in the Russian Imperial Navy. 

Two vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 
[Second Notice.] 
The author then proceeds to relate the sanguinary excesses above 
alluded to, which have given way to the present state of gloom. 
The people in Otaheite are driven to church by a police-officer with 
a cane : the Missionaries, who are the busiest men m the world in 
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all matters reTating to the growth of their power, civil and religious, 
pay no attention to the health and physical welfare of their new 
children : lat, dropsy, and melancholy, are allowed to increase at 
they may. The late King of this island, Pomareh, thopgh natur 
rally a clever man and a good prince, died of inordinate indulgence 
in the use of ardent spirits, ''which he obtained from the ships of 
his new brethren." 

The Mssionaries would have done better in a certain district of 
the Navigator's Islands, called Maouna, where the inhabitants 
seem to resemble the h«]f^man| hal^^ionkies, described in the 
voyages of Sindbad. We carry our readers thither by way of con- 
trast to the natural gentleness and acquired sophistications of the 
Otaheiteans. Methodism hare would find something worse than 
itself to work upon, not better. It is the place at which a celebrated 
French navigator was murdered. 

• We were soon,* says Captain Kotzebue, * surrounded bv the 
deaoendants of the barbarian murderers; perhaps some of the 
actors in the atrocious deed might even themselves be among the 
crowd which pow assembled around us. This wild troop app^ired 
timid at first, but an orator having encouraged tbem, they became 
ao impudent and daring, that they seemed disposed to storm the 
ship. I ranged my sauors fully armed round the deck, to keep off 
such disagreeable visitants^ but with strict orders to avoid hurting. 
It was, however, only the bayonets and lances which prevented 
the multitude finom cumbKig into the ^p ; and some of the most 
dariiig, by repeatedly enduring heavy and repeated blows, even 
succeeded in reaching the deck; they grasped with both their hands 
any object they could cline to, so pertinaciously, that it required 
the umted efibrts of sevaral of our strongest sailors to throw them 
overboard. Excqpt a few cocoa-nuts, tliey brought us no kind of 
provisions, but by pantomimic gestures invited us to land ; endea- 
vouring to signify that we should be richly provided on shore with 
everr thiitt we wanted. The savages had probably destined for us 
the fate of De Langle and his comp^ions ; they appeared unarmed, 
but had artfully concealed clubs and short lances in their canoes. 
A very few of them, whom we permitted to remain on deck, be- 
haved as impudently as if they had been masters of the ship; the^ 
snatched from my hand^ some little presents I was about to distn^ 
bute among them, exhibiting them to their companions in the canoes 
below. This excited among the latter a terrific rage, and, with 
noise and gestures resembling madness, their endeavoured to intimi- 
date into complianee with their desire to come on board.* • • • 

• One of them was so tempted by the accidental display of a 
sailor's bare arm, that be coultt not help expressing his horrible appe- 
tite for human flesh, — he anapt at it witn his teeth, giving us to 
understand by unequivocal signs^ that such food would be verv 
palatable to him. This proof that we were in communicatibn with 
cannibals, needed not the picture presently conjured u() by our 
imaginations, of the detestable jueal which the unfortunate French- 
men had doubtles&ly afforded to their murderers, to complete our 
disgust and aversion, and to accelerate the expulsion of the re- 
maining savages from our ve«»K • • ♦ • 

'Scarcely one of these savages was without some remarkable 
scar : one of them attracted our attention by a deep cut across the 
belly. We contrived to ask him how he got this cicatrice ; and be 
pointed to his Innce, from which it may be inferred that they are 
not unaccustomed to war, either with their neighbours or each 
other, and that they are possessed of skilful surgeons. No one of 
this people seemed to exercise any authority over the others. 
Either no chkf accompanied the party who came to us, or the term 
does not signify much power or distinction. 

• The few fruits which they brought with them were exchange 
for pieces of iron, old barrel-hoops, and glass beads : on the latter 
eapedally they set great value, and even brought forward some of 
their conceal^ arms, and offered in exchange for this costly deco- 
ration. Meanwhile the crowd of canoes round the ship grew more 
and more numerous, and in the same proportion the boldness of 
the savages increased. Many of them rose up in their canoes, and 
made loug speeches to, or at us, accompanied by angry and me- 
nacing gestures, which drew shouts of laughter from their com- 
panions. At length the screaming and threatening with clubs and 
double fiste became general. They beijan to make formal prepara- 
tions for an attack, and we again had recourse to bayonets and 
lances to keep them at a distance. I confess tha^ at this moment, I 
had need of some self-command to overcome my inclination to 
revenge on the ferocious rabble the fate of La P^rousc's companions. 

' Our guns and muskets were already loaded. A sign from me 
would have spread dismay and death around us ; and had we stayed 
longer among this brutal race, we must inevitably have made them 
feel the power of our cannon. 

'We therefore spread our sails, and the ship rumung swifUy 
before the wind, many of the canoes which had fastened themselves 
about her ware upset. Those who fell into the water took their 
ducking very cooHy, righted their canoes again, and threatened 
revenge on us with the most violent gestures. Several of them 
clunglikc cats to the sides of the ship, with nails which might have 
rivalled those of a Chinese Mandarin; and we had recourse to long 
poles as the only means of freeing ourselves from such nndemible 
appendages.' 



The name of the island of these half-human savages, Maouiia> | hearts!" — Idem, p. 56. 



helps the resemblance to ooe of th^ $^mm in the Arabiaa N^hts. 
The Flat Island b a more 4vilJi:e4 pla^e* Bnter tha I^ of It, 
ndmg on a platform in a boat» aad aayiog, ** Very good." 

<In the fore part of the veaseV aays dapt. Kolsebpe det^Mxiz 
the approach of his royal vinfeor, *oa a fdafiform covered, wkh 
matting, sat an elderly man cro6a<de|gedin tlie Asiatic fiubiob, hoiditig 
a green silk European parasol, which me conjectnred must kme 
bebuged to one of the uofortunte conipaiDODs of La Fiwooae, 
and|hAve been obtained by this chief from Maoona., His letbchiftg 
consisted of very find v {plaited graasHnat^ hatprngtikea OnmAe 
over his shoulders, and a girdle round his waist. Hia'hdad waa 
enveloped in a piece of white stuff, in the manner oi a turban, fie 
spoke a few word^ accompanied by a Motion of the hand, to his 
countrymen or subjects, who immediately made vray for faia canoe 
to come alongside; and on our iavitatioa he came «ii boafd, 
attended by three persons. 

* He was not tattooedf was about aix feet high, hut vigorotts 
and muscular. His features were not handsome, but agMahle; 
his countenance was intelligent and reflective; km befaavioar 
modest and decorous. 

' On entering the ship, he enquired for the Ei^h, and I was 
pointed out to him; he approached me, bowed his head a little;, 
spoke a few words which I did not understand, and then took hold 
of my elbows with both hands, raised them up several dmea, and 
repeated the English words, " Very good.'' Afler thn welcome 
which I returned in an European manner, he gave me to understani 
that he was Eigeh of the Flat Island, and commanded his attendanta 
to lay at my feet the presents he had brought for me, consisting of 
three fine fiit pigs, which he called boakti, and some fruits. I pre- 
sented him in return with a lar]^ hatchet, two strings of Uoe botda^ 
and a coloured silk handkerchief which I bound fi9V.,b9» kOysdf 
over his turban. The Eigeh appeared excessivel)^ ^^ppy ^ ^ 
possession of these treasures, and tried to express ms thankfiilaees, 
by the repetition of the words ** Very good." Hq alaft soaned to 
hold the blue beads in great estimation, and could not feel convinced 
that all those riches actuallv belonged to him. Ha inquiiped ip 
pantomime if be might really keep both necklaoes;jaoa OA n^ 
assuring him that he might, the old man fbf^ his.digBi^jfr aipd 
jumped about like a boy, with the beads in his hand» calling out, 
*' Very good 1 very good !" A fat treasurer shared the joy of his 
lord, and punculioudv imitated its expression, though not without 
some difficulty.'— Vol. 1, p. 279. 

The most amusing passage we find in the visit to Kamadiatka, is 
an anecdote of a bw. It is a new version of the fable of the bee- 
hive, but comes more home to our boards and bosoms. The year 
before Captain Rotzebue's arrival, fish had become very scarce. 
The bears live chiefiy upon fish, which they procure from the riveiBy 
and consequently their distress was great. Instead of retiring to 
their dens, they took to a wandering life, and visited even the streets 
of St Peter and St Paul. 

' One of them,' says our author, * finding the outer gate pf n 
house open, entered, and tlie gate accidently closed afrer him. Th^ 
woman of the house had just placed a lai^e tea-machine^ full <^f 
boiling water, in the court, the bear smelt to it and burned his nosq^ 
provoked at the pain, be vented all his fury on the kettle, folded 
nis fore paws round it, pressed it with his whole strength agi^nst ha^ 
breast to crush it, and burnt himself, of course, still more and 
more. The horrible growl which rage and pain fi>roed from him, 
brought all the inhabitants of the house and neighbourhood to th^ 
spot, end poor bruin was soon dispatch^ by shots from ihe 
windows. He has, however, immortalized his memory, and becoone 
a proverb amongst the townVpet>ple ; for when any one injures hiw^ 
self by his own violence, they call him ** the bear with the te»^ 
kettle."^' '—Vol. II. p. 22. 

The women of the island of Sitka in this quarter, not coatent 
with being " by nature excessively ugly," have a lovely custom of 
forcing their under lip to stick out so as to form a trough. Thej 
are warriors furthermore, and tough subjects in every respect, be- 
sides being of habits impossible to describe in an extract, though tin 
philosophical navigator (with much apology) feels himself bound td. 
record them. In short, they are not women, they are female Sitkiaos. 
And yet, says Captain Kotzebue, " a case which would impear in- 
eoneeivable has already occurred,-~that one of these most (Usgiisting 
creatures has occasioned a struggle similar to that of Troy for the 
fidr Hcden, and an advantageous peace has been obtained by the 
cession of one of these monsters. The Kalush, who would pro- 
bably look coldly on one of our most lovely females, finds his filthy 
cotmtrywomen, with their lip-troughs, so charming, that diey oftea 
awaken in him the most vehement passion. In proof of this I ae* 
member an occurrence which took place during our rcwdeacaia 
Sitka, among a horde of Kalusbes who had encamped in the vicinity 
of the fortress. A girl had four lovers, whose jealousy produced the 
most violent quarrds : after fighting a long time without any result, • 
they determined to end the strife by murdering the obfect of ¥bAt 
love, and the resolution was immediately executed vrith (hdir iancfir. 
The whole horde assembled round the funeral pHe, and diMtt^ii 
song, a part of which was interpreted by one of oar oeuatr^rtoeit, 
who had been long resident here. ** Thou wast too beautiftil— thim 
couMst not lsve<— men looked on thee, and madness fired the^ 
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III tile passage to (Mfomia, the crew witnessed ** a most extnb- 

• totdiimry struggle between ttwty opposing winds.*' 
• * After a few days^ pretty fresh breezes from the south, donds 
attddaniy iqipeaared m the north, and by the motion of the water 
we perceived that an equally ttrong wind was risiiig in that direc- 
tkm*<. The wares from the mposice regions foamed aad raged 
^giioatcedi other like hostile ferces; but between them lay a path 
Aoma'tithdnB' broad, and stretching fWmi east to west to an immea^ 

. amsMekigthywlrich appeared perfectly neutral ground, and en- 
iogrtd all the vepoae of the most profound peace, not a single 
wbtfa tfioiibling the glassy smoothness of its suHkce. After a 
lim^Tictory decland for Boreas, and he drove the smooth strip 
towards our vessel, wbick had hitherto been sailing in the territory 
^ the. south wind. We presently entered the oilm region ; and 
wiiile «e had not a piUF to swdl our sails, the wind raged with un- 
diminished fury on both sides. This strange spectacle lasted for 
•bout a niarter of an h<^ur, when the north wind, which had been 
coBtinually advancing, reached us, and carried us quickly forward 
towards the point of our destination.' — ldetn,p, 72. 

The Missionaries had not succeeded so gloomily in the Sand- 
wich as in the Society Islands. The people of Owhyhee, more 
visited by strangers, and not so indulgent by nature, were less 
priest-ridden than those of Otaheite ; but there was quite fidse 
religion enough. Psalm-singing, as well as fat, was going on with 
great vigour, especially in the mighty person of Queen Nomahanna, 
with an account of whose extraordinary cultivation of her diges- 
tive powers we conclude our extracts from these entertaining 
volumes: — 

* Nomahanna overwhelmned us with presents of fat hogs and the 
fittest fi^ putting aU the fishermen mto requisition to provide 
abundantly tor our table. We had all reason to be grateful for her 
attention and kindness, and are all, therefore, ready to maintain 
that she is not only the cleverest and the most learned, but also 
Ihe best woman in Wahu, as indeed she is considered both by the 
Viurres and settlers. But I can also bear testimony to another 
qualification, of equal importance in her estimation — she has cer- 
tainly the gmtetest appetite that ever came under my observation. I | 
usually visited her in the morning, and was in the habit of finding 
her extended at full length upon the floor, employed in inditing her 
letter to me, which appeared to occasion her many a head-ache. 
Onc^ however, I callea exactly at dinner-time, and was shewn into 
the eating-room. She was lying on fine mats before a large looking- 
glass, stretched as usual on her prodigious stomach : a number of 
Chinese porcelain dishes, contaming food of various kinds, were 
ranged in a semicircle before her, and the attendants were busily 
employed in handing first one and then another to her Majesty. 
She helped herstdf with her fingers from each in its turn, and ate 
Bast voraciously, whilst two boys flapped away the files with laive 
bunches of feathers. My appearance did not at all disturb her : she 
greeted me with her mouth full, and graciously nodded her desire 
that I should take my seat in a chair by her side, when I wit- 
nessed, I think, the most extraordinary meal upon record. 
How much had passed the royal mouth before my entrance, 
•I will not undertake ' to affirm ; but it took in enough in my 
•^pwaenee, to have satisfied six men I Great as was my admiration at 
fite quaatity of food thus consumed, the scene which followed was 
eakulated to increase it. Her appetite appearing satisfied at len^h, 
the Queen drew her breath with difficulty two or three times, then 
exclaimed, * I have eaten famously !" These were the first words 
her important business had allowed her time to utter. By the 
aarisrtance of her attendants, she then turned upon her back, and 
aaide a skn with her hand to a tall, strong fellow, who seemed well 
araictiBed m his office ; he immediately sprang upon her body, and 
cneaded her as unmercifully with his knees and fists as if she had 
J^een a trot^ of bread. 1 bis was done to favour digestion, and 
her Majesty, after groaning a little at this ungentle treatment, and 
taking a short time to recover herself, ordered her royal person to 
be again turned on the stomach, and recommenced her meal. This 
aecooat, whatever appearance of exaggeration it may bear, is lite- 
Hiiy tnie, as all my officers, and the other gentlemen who accom- 
paaied me, will witness. 

' M. Preuss, who lived in the neighbourhood of the lady, freouently 
witnessed similar meals, and maintains that Nomahanna and her fiit 
beg were the greatest curiosities in Wahu. The latter is in par- 
tkular favour with the Queen, who feeds him almost to death : he 
ia.Wack, and of extiaordinary size and fiitness ; the kanackas are 
appointed to attend him» and he can hardly move without their 
aasiataiifie.' 

Hiera is a portrait of this delicate Sovereign at the beginning of 
tbt CapCain's ieoeod volume, looking like a porpus in a gown. She 
MMlt was not handsome enough. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATBICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



r^frT. — -^—'■'-^ — ■ ' 

.uWf'^ I>«cuNH>.r— Three young students of Cambridge went 
^pjljhnr into a tavern, where they had been told they should be 
iHUmBfT^ wiili eacelleot wines, but more especially hock. One, who 
lyTtJyiHptf lumself to be a wit, called upon the waiter for a bottle of 
iy% i^tf^ A9e ; no wine was brought ; but afler waiting some time, 
tbo feretifflis Centab, not without a few oaths, enquired why he did 
a^^noa the hock. *' I beg your pardon. Sir,'' said the waiter; 
^ but I Siought you had declined it." 



PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

Drubt Lam Bv— Ibe Briguid.— The Ulnftrioat Slmger.— Le« IMs 8iiltB»et^~ 

Dot WeifciiDts. 
CovBirr GABDBNr— Ilk0 CmiTal «t N«piei.*>BlMic Ity^A Sum. 



At)BLPHI. 

In times of popular commotion the theatres seem fond' of bringing 
forward the buriesque tragedy of T%e Quadrupeds (formerly called 
the Tailors). They do it, we suppose, by way of loyal joke. It is 
all very well, as long as something is threatened and nothing done ; 
though the leaders of the real world seem to entertain men serious 
notions of a threat, than those of the adnuc. 

The tailors used to be much offended with this farce, but have 
been propitiated by the chaqge of the title. Their trade is one 
that tends to efieminacy> and tberefere renders them sore on 
thefpoint of valour; and ^et we believe, that if the annals of it 
were inspected, it would tarn out to have furnished aiore clever 
and enterprising members of 80ciety|than almost any other. One of 
the great painters of Italy was a tailor, or of taOor origin. The cele- 
brased John Hawkwood, who went to Italy and became a leader 
of Condottieri, and whose picture is in the cathednd at Florence, 
was, if we mistake not, a tailor. Honest old Stowe the annalist, 
was one : and the regiment is not fbigotten, which General Elliott 
chiefly made up of tailors, and which behaved itself with distin- 
guished gallantry. Finally, without the tailors, what would become 
of all the gallants of Bond street and the Perade ? 

This most lof^y of tragedies is the best written burlesque next, to 
Tom Thumb, though with a long interval From what we ,can 
remember of the printed piece, it has been considerably added to in 
the representation, and by no undevcr hand, though he has not in- 
creased the delicacy of it. The piece as performed is, in truth, 
sometimes atrociously vulgar; but the audiences of this theatre are 
not particular, and Mr Reeve and his brethren in arms are still less 
so. We must do them the justice to say, that they are very droll. 
Mrs FrrzwiLUAM relished the humonr of her part so well, that at 
the conclusion of one of the scenes she was obliged to laugh out" 
right. Mr Buckstone pampers a joke weU^^^makes the most o^ 
and dwells upon it, with an effect that is oftener expected of au- 
thoivactors than realized. Bnt Reeve is the lord of the piece, and 
overwhelming. We own we sometimes dislike to laugh at this actor, 
on account of his coarsenefss, even when he is not coarse; but he 
forces the mirth out of us. We feel as Johnson did when he 
owned that he was obliged to lay down his knife aad fork, and 
throw himself back in hi» chair at the jokes of Foote. ** Sir," 
said he, '' the dog was irresistible." Mr Reeve, ^ the course of 
his drolleries, gives one or two excellent imitations of Kban aad 
MACRBADr. The former was so close, that it made us regret the 
loss of that great actor; so little does a caricature of what is really 
good affect it with any thing like degradation. Parodies in fact are 
high compliments. If we were Macreadv, we should certainly go 
and hear the one upon ourselves,— ^land be among the feremost in 
applauding too, if it would not be counted ostentatious. ] 

The pell>mell chivalry of the fight in the last scene, with the baby 
horses fastened to the bodies of the men, and the little artificial legs 
dangling on either side, is infinitely ludicrous. It produces heartier 
laughter perhaps than any scene now in the habit of being performed. 
The prancings, the curvettings, the reinings in, the proud ac- 
quiescence in their horses' ardour on the part of the riders, the 
horrible indifierently-taken blows, the draperied rushing of the steeds, 
and Reeve's fece of lofly tranquillity as he enters afier due delay, 
and puts his charger to its paces down the stage hunps, — rolled the 
spectators in a sea of laughter, during which you heard groans, 
and sighs, and faint ejaculations of ^ Ca{Mtfd ! Capital 1" [Rbsvx 
had two little human legs of scariet attached to fab hone, one of 
which, in an interval^of his military ardour, he delicately stooped 
down, and scratched. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



A Nbw Mode op Marrying Again. — It is or was customary 
in France for a couple wlio lired-togetherin wedlock fbr half a cen- ^ 
tury to go to the parish chutoh iUteii4a<i by ^all their children, 
graiid««tiUdreB, 4x. and .tprettew itheir "^"^y v^ovs. la 1^00 the 
custom was still extant. A couple, tbejnutiteail aged seventy-four, 
the wife seveaty-ftvw, attended by several ^ildren, and twenty-four 
grand-children, renewed^hair Jitows -in 4lievery same church where 
the husband's parents had formerly paid a visit for the same 
purpose. 

Love. — This passion is, in honest minds, the strongest incentive 
that eao move the soul of man to laudable accompHsnments. Is a 
man just ? let him /Ball in love^ and grow geneioiit. Is a man good- 
patured? let him love, and grow public spirited. ItimmedLtely 
makes the good which is in him shine forth m new excellencies, and 
Che ill Tanish away without the pain of contrition, but with a sudden 
amendment of heart. — S^y^ MfOtr. 

Crbduuty. — Quin walking out wtdi a fiiepd, and observing by 
what very trivial occurrences the public curiosity vras excited, they 
agreed upon an experiment extempore : placing themselves in a 
commodious spot opposite 8t Paul's Church, twy fixed their eyes 
ilpon the stone gallery, and remaiaed stationary. When they per- 
ceived that tliey were observed, Queen said, " I think it is near 
the time.'* Somebody asked his meaning. He replied that for 
several nights past, the ghost of a murdered kdy, bad been seen 
walking round that gallery, and that it was supposed she would 
appear again at the usual hour. A great crowd collected; one 
whispered the story to another, and many Uncled they saw some- 
thing move. Quin and his friend withdrew to the Halfmoon 
tavern, where they supped, and on their return home between 
twelve and one o'clock, saw a crowd still waiting for the appear- 
ance of the ghost in the stone gallery. 

ExTEHPORE OMNTON.—Marphy, who wrote a life of Garrick, was 
accustomed, when asked his opmion of that celebrated actor, always 
to make the same answers ; so that at last it became a joke among 
those who knew him, to address him on this subject. A gentleman 
would meet him in the street, and in the course of a few minutes' 
(OBversation, would say : *' I think, Mr Murphy, you were acquainted 
with Garrick ?" — ** I was acquainted with him, sir."*—" And, may 
I ask your opinion of him?" — " Why, sir, off the stage, he was a 
perfect gentleman; but, on the stage — Oh, my God!" Another 
person would come up at this moment, saying: " You were 
mtimate with Garrick, Mr Murphy, were you not?" — ** Sir 
I was intimate with him." — ** And do you think he deserved 
his great reputation? What may be your own opinion of 
hifp,sir ?" — " Why, sir, off the stage, he was a perfect gentleman ; 
but, on the stage— Oh, my God !" The two gentlemen passing on, 
a third comes up: ** 1 think you were speaking of d'arrick; you 
kttew kim, did you not?" — ^ I did know him, sir." — *I suspect he 
has been much overrated; what did you think of him, Mr Mur- 
pliy ?" — " Why, sir, off the stage, he was a perfect gentleaian ; 
but, on the stage — Oh, my God ?" 



THEAT.RE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Tbis Eveninc, a New Bnrletta, (in Two AcUJ called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstoni]. 

A^4 I — — ^nTlNTRIt 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) MrsFlTZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Benrani, Mr YATES. 

Waller Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampits, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harrv, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Matjog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starlinsr. MrBUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieot. of Piess^ang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act IL- ^SUUMSR. 

Alice. Mrs YATES, BeUa, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, MissSTALLARD, % Mr* Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 

MUet Bertiaro, Mr YATES, Biackadder, MrS. SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Waller, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After whidi the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 

laotbe, MisaM. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O. SMITH, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH. Zedoline, Mr H£MM1NG$. 

Remmy Mac Cullough O'Borroagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Utbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chmjo, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON. 

MalMk, Mr CHAPMAN, K«o^eli«)g* Mr EDWIN, 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY L^N^ 

'nis'EreDin^.tlie'CtfiMijr 6f - 

THE SCHCK)L FOR SCANDAL. 

[^y Sbcrioak]. 

Ladv Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrsfi'AUCIT^ Mrs Candour. MmOLOVBRw 

Maria, Miss MORDAUNT. Mmid, Mrs WEBSTBR. 
Sir Peter Teacle, Mr FARREN, -Sir OKv«r Surf^ Mr D(>W^OK« 

Sir Beojamin BaokbhA, Mr BARLEY^, 

Joseph Sorfaca, Mr MACREADY, Cbmrles Surface, M^ WALLACK, 

Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Caielesa, Mr HOOPEB„ 

Sir Harry Cwith a S^og) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses. Mr WEBSTER, 

Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSOJl, 

1st G«nth?roan, Mr EAST, '2nd G«»iitleifiati, Mr S. JONES, 

John, Mr HONNER, Wlirmm. Mr C. JONES. 

Previous lo the Comedy, Rossini's Overture to "II Barbiere di Siviglia.** 
After the Ballet, Auber^s Overture to " Leocadia." 

After whkb, (3rd time) a New Divertisement, eotitled 

LES TROIS SULTANES. 

[By Mons. Sihon]. 

Principal Characters, by Miss BASEKE, MissBARNETT, and Madlle. 

ROSALIA GUET, from the Opera in Paris, herSrd'appearani^e. 

Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, &c. 

To conclude with 

CATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO. 

Catherine, Miss CHESTER, 

Bianca, Miss CHIKINI, Curtis, Mvs BROJIkD« ' 

Petriirhto, Mr WALLACK, 

Baptista, Mr W. BKNNETT, Hortensia, MrC. JONES, 

Muaic Master, Mr SALTER, Tailor, Mr ROSS, Pedro, MrHONNER, 

Gromio, MrHARLEY, Biondello, MrAVEB»TER, 

Cook, Mr Eaton, Nathaniel, Mr Stanley. Gabstel, Mr Burdat^ , 

Gregory^ Mr Roffery. 

To morrow, flofer ; Tnruinp fhe Tables ; and the IfHistficiifft 8t«ttig#r* 
On Friday, Henry the Fourth ; a Farce ; and Cbariea the Twelfth. 
On Saturilay, The Hypocrite ; a Fatce; and other Eatertainmeota. 



To conclude with 

THE QUADRUPEDS. 




THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

TIhs Evening, the Comedy of 

THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 

[By VANBRocnl. 

LadvTownlev. Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Lady Grace, Mrs CHATTEllLEY, Ladv Wronghead, Mrs GIBBS, 

Miss Jeni»v, Miss NELSON. 

Mrs Motherly, Mr$ TA YLEURE, M vrtiUa, Miss PHILLIPS, 

Trusty, Mrs DALY. 

Lord Townley , Mr C. KE>!BLE, 

SirFrands Wronghead, Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr AJfBOtT, 

'Squire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, * 

John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Coniii Ba'^set, Mr HORREBOW, 

Pounda^, Mr ATKINS, Williams, MrTURNOtm, 

James, MrMEARS, Constable, MrCRUMPTON. 

Previous to the Play, Onslow's Overture to " L'Alcade de la V4jgt" 

Pre?io«8 to the Blue Anchor, Cherubini's Grand Overture to ** Lodeifka." 

After which, the Ballet of 

PATRICK'S RETURN. 

Norah, Mrs BEDFORD, Kathlane, MrsVEDt. 

Dennot, Mr IT ALBERT, Darby, Mr F. SUTTON, ' 

FitherLuke, MrTURNOUR, Cupt Fit^oy, Mr J.COOPER^ . 

Palnck, Miss RYALS. 

After which, (15th time) a New Melo-Drama, cilted 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pocock]. 
Bessy Bowline, J Tom Bowline's \ Mrs REELEY, 
Sally Bowline. 1 Daughters, J Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kiity Craw68h, Mrs BROWN, 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdamcs Blaire, Fairbrother. Griffitlis, Payne, Reed, He. 

Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr T. P. GOOKB. 

TonBowUoe, MrBARTLBY, Sbaik, Mr FAELKY, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCH A RD» 

Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREfeOW, 

ScatUe, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY. 

To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples ; Hide and Seek ; and Teddy the 
Tiler. 

On Friday, The Stranger ; Monsieur Tooaan ; and The Irish Tutor. 
On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples. 

On Monday, The Stranger ; Teddy the Tiler \ and Robert the Deril. 
On Tuesday, The Carnival al Naples. 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to wfiomtH%jjtoi) 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be aMliisJirf) ; «lW*»f 
IChappbl, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hats, 165Reffent itieai^ J. FiM»» 
16 Air Hreet, PitcadUly. and by alt BoekseUen and New««««* 
C and VV. KKYwaLL. Printm, Broad street, Cpldea Miaarc. 
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THE TATLER. 

A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 18S0. 



THE READER: 

C0?t8ISTINa OP ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROU NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISV. 



Origmd Lettert from Boater, Prior, Boiingbroke, Pope, Cheyne, 
Hartley, Johmon, and others. Edited by Rebecca Warner, of 
Btech Cottage, near Bath. 8vo. pp. 303. Longman. 

We had taken up a new biographical woH$:, just published, to see 
what we could find in it that should amuse ^e reader, when abso- 
lutely finding nothing, and no other fresh publication being at hand, 
we had recourse to the present amiable and interesting volume. We 
have the more pleasure in recurring to it, from the evident connex- 
ion of its editor wkh the author of an entertaining book of recoilec- 
w tions lately published. The perusal of it would not now interest so 

many readers, as it was calculated to do, even at the comparatively 
short distance of time at which it was published ; for the late vicis- 
situdes of the world have crowded many ages into the space of a 
few years ; and to the reading portion o£ the metropolis the mildest 
I theological opinions, of a certain class, are already out of date ; no 

I longer afiecting them with any sensation except that of surprise at 

* the hesitation with which they were put forward, and at the mons- 

trous doctrines to which they found it necessary to be civil. If 
readers find it difficult to get rid of anthropomorphite notions of a 
Supreme Being, they certainly do not paint him in the likeness of a 
Calvini^t^ A methodist heaven has long been pronounced to be 
the dreariest and most impossible of all beatitudes. 

The mo6t curious letters in this volume are those from Dr Cheyne 
to the celebrated Richardson, and the most curious parts of them 
such as relate to the health of the novelist. Richardson, who was 
tut, short, and (as we may discern, in spite of himself, from his writ- 
iuj^) of a luxurious temperament, suffered under more than an 
ordinary portion of the effects of a sedentary, book-writing life. He 
indulged himself in writing good books, and eating good dinners ; 
then took little walks by way of taking care of his health, and 
lar;^ diaaenr (no doobt) by way of comforting the inefficieacy of 
his attempts ; then gave up his enjoyments, and took to walking 
heartily, — when it was too late. Dr Cheyne, who, though imper- 
f<ictly, had extricated himself from a state of hypochondria 
by temperance, was trying to make his friend do like himself, 
even as ikr back as the publication of Pamela; but the doc- 
tor had not so many ladies about him to keep him at home, 
oor so many tit bits prepared for him, nor so much writing 
cad depression to tempt him into such wicked refections.. 
Speaking of a conversion from infidelity, which Richardson was to 
make bis heroine efiect upon her husband, he talks of a broken 
leg or a fever as affording the moUia tempora /andi (opportu- 
nities of soft appeal) which the wife was to take occasion of: and 
he advises the sensitive novelist to avoid ** fondling and gallantry," 
and " tender expressions," which he says do not become the char- 
acter of " wisdom and piety, and conjugal chastity, especially in the 
sex.'' A diierent theory was in favour among the Pamelas and 
Miss Byrons of Salisbury Court. Samuel's wisdom would be 
upheld by that of Solomon in his garden. 

Where the sapient King 
Held dalliance with his fair £gyptian spouse. 
Much he the place admir'd, the person more. 

* But enough of this rhapsody,' says the doctor, concludii^ his 
critical remarks; ' now as to yourself. I never wrote a book in my 
life, but 1 had a fit of illness after. Hanging down your head, and 
want of exercise, must increase your giddiness ; the body, if jaded, 
wiU ^et the better of the spirits. If you look into my sheets now 
printing, you will find that Sir Isaac Newton, when he composed, 
bad only a loaf, a bottle of sack, and some water; and took no sus- 
tenance then but a slice of bread and a weak draught, as he found 
Allure of spirits from too close attention. Even in my very lowest 
diet of three pints of milk and six ounces of bread, in twenty-four 



hours, I abate one half when I study or find my head clouded. Your 
friend and mine, Mr Bertrand, tells me, you look full, pufied, short- 
n3cked, and head and &ce bursting with blood ; as i( by your appli- 
cation and sedentary life, the whole system was spouted into the 
head. Under such circumstances I should fear an apoplexy for 
you, if your moderate diet did not provide sufficiently against 
that ; but I think seven or eight ounces of blood, taken every two 
or three months, and the gum, assafcetida, &c, would be Bank secu- 
rity against it. 

' Your constitution is not like Dr Hale's. You are short, round, 
and plump ; he is taller and very thin, but uses a great deal of 
exercise.' 

In this state was Richardson when he wrote Pamela ! He wrote 
his two great works afterwards, great in ever}' sense, and much 
larger in the manuscript than he printed them, and he died twenty 
years after Cheyne's letter, of the apoplexy predicted. So long 
does mind hold out, even in a perverted body ! and so long-lived 
appear the tenderest and most indulged constitutions, upheld by the 
excitements of praise, and attention, and their own benevolenc6, and 
a favourite employment. For Richardson as well as Cheyne, lived 
to upwards of seventy. Kindness and imagination seem to keep sen- 
sitive people alive, for the delight of their friends; as perversenesg 
and the want of sensibility preserve others to be their plague. In 
the next letter Cheyne lectures Richardson on his indulging in 
the usual follies of invalids, such as asking advice and going to 
apothecaries. 

* I find by yours, you go on timorously, grudgingly, and cepinioffly. 
It is true you are not a phvAician, but you are, I hope, a Cnristian. 
St Paul kept his body under. Our Saviour bids us fast and pray, 
and deny ourselves without exception ; but for this there is no need 
of revelation advice, if you read but what 1 have written on this 
last, in the Essay on Regimen, as the means of long life and health,.^ 
or Comaro's and I^essius's little treatise; your own good sense 
would readily do the rest ; but you puzzle yourself with friends, 
relations, doctors, and apothecaries, who either know nothing ofthp 
matter; are well under a common diet; or whose interest it is, or 
at least thatof the crafl, to keep you always ailing, or taking poisonous 
stufi; and so you are perplexed and disheartened. I have gone the whole 
road, had one of the most cadaverous and putrified constitutions that 
ever was known ; and, I thank God, am returned safe and sound 
at seventy, every way well, but the incurable infirmities of age. 
And surely he knows the road better, who has gone to, and come 
from, the Cape of Good Hope, and tried all the soundings, rocks, 
shelves, and winds, than those who have only seen them m the map/ 

Again at p. 78. We quote all these passages, not only as relat- 
ing to so eminent a man, but because they may be of use. 

.' You have quite a wrong notion about the hyp, as in truth all 
but sensible physicians have. We call the hyp every distemper 
attended with lowness of spirits, whether it be from indigestion, 
head pains, or an universal relaxed state of the nerves, with 
numbness, weakness, startings, tremblings, &c. ! So that 
the hyp is only a short expression for any kind of nervous dis- 
order, with whatever symptoms, (which are various, nay infinite,) 
or from whatever cause. J should really think your nervous dis- 
order was chiefly from want of due exercise, too much head work, 
and great plenty : the beginning of an universal palsy, and not 
what your wise apothecary terms it, a hemiplege, which 
is indeed a half body one, and is of the very worst kind. 
But I will, under God, insiu^ you against it now; for, as 
I have often told you, when the fire is broken and scattered, the 
conflagration cannot rise to so great nor dangerous a height as it 
did before. I think you have gained a mighty point if you can walk 
from Hammersmith to London, down to Salisbury Square; and 
that, in time, will free you from the expense of coaching and chais- 
ing; for, though I think exercise absolutely necfssary for you, it is 
no matter how; and next to riding, 1 preter walking to ail kinds of 
exercise ; and though you may not be able to walk from Hammer- 
smith to London all weather, yet with a cloak you may walk the 
same length in }our garden, after sweeping off the snow, as I have 
often done, and may do still. As to your old apothecary's soot 
drops, I have of wen mentioned them to you; and if his be very 
good, keep them by you to take as a dram, on occasion, or in any 
sudden plunge or lowness ; but as an alterative, to be taken for a 
continuance, they are of no use, but on the contrary ; and are just a 
dram or an opiate to g^^n time and quiet ; and universally, I conjure 
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you, to take nothing from an apothecary aa long as you can do 
tolerably without.' 

At pp. 91, and 153, are some letters, very pleasing and intelligent,, 
to the Rer. Mr Gilpin, from Miss (or as she was designated) Mrs 
Mary Hartley, daughter of the celebrated philosopher. Its tenor 
is of the mild theological sort abote alladed to. Miss Hartley was 
one of that most amiable class of persons, an amiable old maid. 
She was also, as they are apt to-be^ one of the greatest martyrs to 
ill health and premature infirmity; but having an excellent under- 
standing, she distilled th e bit t e r cu p into th e comparative sweets of 
patience. Her first letter doses with a delightful anecdote. 

' I have coQiversed a good dtal wkh a very clever old lady who 
was formerly a ereat friend of n^ father and modier. Her parents 
were French refugees, who escaoed from the persecution of Louis 
the Fourteenth. «he was brou^t up in the severity of the calvinis- 
fical tenets; but by some accident, when she was a giri, die met with 
* Petit Pierre sur la BontedeDieu ;' and she ran to her governess, 
skipping and jumping, and crying out with transport, " Ah I Madam, 
how 1 loveOodr The ]|o»rettie8S answered with formal gravity, 
**Why, child, did. yo« not alwuya love him?"— ^' No, Indeed, 
fliiadaro,*' answered the child, " I never did till now." * 

After all, there is something so pleasing in one of Miss Hartley's 
theological speculations, it touches upon a point of futurity, which 
has been so interesting in all ages to people of heart and imagination, 
and fumSihes bo agreeable an evidence of the sweetness of her own 
character (to say nothing of her superior good sense and uncompro- 
mising adiiepeiioe to tkd. sH&ctioiis, compared with the remoter con- 
teatmepts of Mr Gilpin)^ that we cannot refuse ourselves the plea- 
sure of extracting the^ ^hole letter ia which she discusses it. 

*• w ww^ ,m;7* wmaiM oilpik vsom ms. m. hartlkt. 
' Dbae Sir,. Behedere, 1799. , 

* A communication through the atmosphere, without the medium 
pf pen and paper, would indeed be a delightful privilege. Had such 
a communioBtioo bgen in my power, I should have convej'ed my 
thoughts to ypu as soon as I became acquainted with youro; but 
such powers are not allowed to mortal beings. 

* It seems not uiilikely that beatified spirits will have some mode 
5>f commtuBcation; far more facile than we have any idea of. It is 
true that we are informed of no particulars concerning our future state ; 
but we are, in general, assured, that to, those who shall be accepted, 
no happiness shall be wanting ; and as we know that our dispositions 
are to be implrovvd iato perfect tove and harmony, in society with 
4tioumerable multitudcjs of ** just men made perfect," I see no 
harm in amusing ourselves with ideas of such blessed communica- 
tions as ^u aintde xh. All benevolent ideas improve the mind ; 
and while we art fchiaking of social happiness in heaven, we shall 
probably be more disposed to promote it upon earth. Your ser- 
mons, and the establishment of your school, are parts of such 
a plan; and I hope you will see, in heaven, those whom you have 
endeavoured to coiKiuct thither; though I cannot help wishing 
that your dismission may be still deferi^, as long as this tifecwi 
be made easy and comfortable to you. 

* I have bjden looking back at your old letters, when we first dis- 
cuBiea the subgact of reunion with friends in a fiiture state; and I 
must ingenuously confess, that I have done injury to your senti- 
tlrents, in saying, that vou seem to think there is no foundation for 
the hope of sednc and knowing our friends again in a future state. 
On tlie cpntr^ry^ I see that in those letters you speak of it as highly 

jprobable, " that we shall unite herefter with those with whom 
our souls have been connected here :" but then you think that 
I lay ipore stress upon this enjoyment than it deserves. 
You t^ll me* that, ** we are directed to look up, not 
to the virtues of the creature, but to the perfections of the Crea- 
tor." You say, that « if we hope to be admitted to the divine 
presence," Irom whence we are taught that all our joys are to 
spring. Me cannot conceive that the greatest part of our happinsss, 
or indeed any material part of it, shall arise from conversing with 
creatnres whose brightest virtues are only dim emanations. What 
our adnisaion to the cfivine presence may be, I cannot conceive; 
neither do I imagme that you (though much wiser than I am) can 
clearly explain to me; but, though I must believe, that our 
knowledge of God's perfections, in a futute state, will be for greater 
than it can be here, and our love and gratitude far more 
intense; yet as the distance between the great Creator and 
an4 his creatures i^ infinite, I should imagine that, in heaven, as 
weU as upon earth (though more perfectly there) we shall know 
him m great raeasune by hit woiks : while we look up to him as 
the Authorof ay, wiih veneration and adoration, as well as love and 
gratitude, our intimate and familiar communications will be with 
those emanafionft of virtue, which have received their source from 
hira. You say, in another letter, that the contmoation <yf oor 
earthly attacliinents is not among those future considerations 
which the scripture holds out; and this I must acknowledge to 
be true; for the scripture gives no particular description of 
those joys^ which « eye hath not seen nor ear heaitl, neither 
hath It enteted into the heart of man to conceive.'* Yet 
we are told, that we are to be associated with ** the spirits of 
just men made perfect ;" that we" are not to grieve for our departed 
tnends as thosj would do who have no hope." This certainly eonw 



nc^n all idea, that wis skill ttHtkt ^tesaf/men fbot I agreeiwith/ yoH 
en^nelyi ^at in many oises it ia ptobdMsi tho AttsoHnMift.of this 
wotid, and tiuMe of the next, aiay n»l ooinddtt. Y^etOf^iw&BSfttviAy^ 
that ** our attachmenta here are oAen^ ibrmod imtjitait atecietfc 
knowledge; that we know not our owaiieart^ iniioklfM the Bbbbci^ 
of others, and that we have fipeqifently too such' ireascai torl-epctit 
the hasty friendships we have contvacted.". Th0se 4iaclby itieod- 
ships, and aU friendships that are not btult ufwii <«rtiss, wiil 
certainly be dissolved Taste, genius, eoilgenial manBes^ vhibitSy 
and associations, and even union in the pitr$ub.o( knowledge ii^R 
worid where all the knowledge that can be Acquired here shallTMiah 
away, where the phHeso|Aer and the peaswt shall be i^n » tevd, 
will not be a sufficient foundation for ^ iHendships of etemi^^ 
But^gradtude surely wDl I And though you tell me, tnat I majr pos- 
sibly contract a friendship with an Ethiopian, or aAuAsiatic> of 
whom I know nothing in this world, I think it more natural to con- 
ceive, that the first sSlections of my mind will turn towards tho0& 
from whom I have received the most serious and the most virtuooB 
obligatioDs here ; towards those whose advice and esMwaple direoted 
my youth ; and towards those who, in the course of my life, have 
confirm€^d every principle of virtue in my mind, from the bright 
pre-eminence of theirs. In any instance where I hsve loved 
without judgment, and have not found real virtue^ tbou^ I thought 
I had, I cannot expect that ny mistaken friendship will be renvcd 
till the objects of it become as sincere and worthy as I had thought 

them. According to ^*s \Dv Hartley's] idea, this time will 

Jhtalfy come to every one; and the whole creation wUl be, m some 
future day, a family of love aud union. In the pro^ijess c^f^his state, 
though our souls may be far above one anotber m pemcti6n, no 
one will look down upon another, but those who are the ferthest 
advanced will lend theu- most strenuous endeavours, to bo^g ifor- 
wards those who are striving to come up with thepi. Tl^ ^ill 
be no jealousy, no envy, no wish for pre-eminence in befnwn. .yi^ 
will love God with their utmost powers, ahd all will love their 
fellow-creatures as themselves, enjoying happiness m unison with 
others, and not wishing for peculiar favor, even from God, to tfaenoi- 
selves individually. 

'The heavenly civility which yon speak of, mott'be'tfnhr^^sal, 
unlimited benevolence. It is certainly very probably that per- 
ticidar attachments may be formed in heaven, as upon eartfe, by 
particular circumstances; and none seem be to more probable, than 
the remembrances of those virtuous obligations whicli are past. 

' I do not quite like an idea, that I have somewhere seen, ''that 
one spirit may visit another, as a lord does a commoner, or,, it 
may be, as a commoner does a lord, 

** Bowing l6w. 
As to superior spirits is wont in heav'n." 

* Although this is a line from the divine Milton, I think it 15 PQt 
one of his sublime thoughts. The conception of angelic beings, 
their minds, and their manners, are subjects of too high a flight w 
even a mind like his ; and he does not excel so much m his descri^ 
tions of the Divine Being, and of angels, and archangels, as of men 
aad <demona.^i-Dear Sir, yonr's sincerely, M. W, 

The idea of Lords in heaven, — of arch-angelic Dnkes of WellingtQa 
condescending to visit a merely angelic Quarterly Reviewer is yewy 
ludicrous. Miss Hartley Is right about Milton; Imt il isitfr be 
observed, that the poets have never yet painted a heaven stfter tlMf r 
own fancy, or doubtless they would have made a better tMte. Tb^ir 
heavens have all been copied from earthly gevemmeikt. Aatalerds, 
if we cannot fancy them there, in their state dtular, we can hxttj 
any human beings in heaven, with their gloom and absurdities tsk^n 
but of them. And so far from confining our notions of compsnionbli^ 
in those benignant abodes to a select confraternity, who ^re to n^ect 
upon us our own wonderful peculiarities, honest people should ho^ 
that if they are to know anybody again, thqr shall know andljiMiitU 
jnate with preciseiy the same persons they have loved Md fniiaJ 
with on earth, trusting that they shall all be bettetwiia ^tmaatm-hj 
the new lights afibrded them. i 



Selfish N'Ess^AND Generosity. — Steele tells us that the gentle* 
man from whom he bad the following story, was an eye-witness of 
several parts of it. About ten years ago (say»l»e) there lived at 
Vienna a German Count, who had long eot^irUHMd a ,se^i]^asmir 
with a young lady of a considerable family. After i^^orreispomlt^nee 
of gallantries which had lasted two or three years, t^e ^thecHif $^ 
young Count, whose family was reduced to a low condition, . {<^und 
out a very advantageous match for him, ani made his soH sejisiWe 
that he ought, in common prudence, to close with it. The CpUjit 
upon the first opportunity, acquainted his mistress very'ferrtv^ v^iUi 
what had passea, and laid the whole matter before her, '^i?fi'^sifch 
freedom and openness of heart, that she seemingly (ionsanteu^ipLU. 



She only desii-ed of him that they might have ontf [metsti; 



ffi?» 



before they parted for ever. The phice appointed Vbr tli*^. . 
meeting, was a grove which stands at a little distance ^^^ yi'cj^ 
Ther conversed together in this place for some tiiii6. ,^'hei{' < 
sud<fen the lady polled out a pocket-pistol, and shdif 'ner^ J 
tnttyfhe heart, so that he immediately fell down dead ai^^ei 
She then returned to her father's house, Icllirii ^ ey^np^he 
-she met what she had done. Her frietids, up^n^ n^^g^ 
her story, would have found out means for her to n^^ her 
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/ bKtiBhd told tbcoi^he'MiUt kiUed ber dear Co«at^be€8i»e 

•she CDiM'iibt^lke'^itMat hlin^ itidthat, for the tame roioo, 

■far ti«i>re^iM[^o hSUfw bi% by whatefer way justice abould de- 

.tennibei ^Qkkmal^oo ftoonorMeiwd, b«t she awwed her guilt, re- 

^oeted idl enib^aethat*were made in ber fevonr, and oqIy begged 

^tbafr bcr lexecmidw «i|ht be* epeed^. SShe was venteiiced to have 

heribead^edt e^ abd was ttpprahensWe of nothing bat that the inte- 

net otf ber tfcieods ehDuM obimn a pardon for her. When the 

. owfassof oppiwabhed' bet, she asked him where he thought was 

.tbesDSdof SbeltatiOMQit)^ He replied that hie case was very 

•dasigerou8« ooiiiidenqg'the ovcumsteaces ni which he died. Upon 

this, so dqspemte was her frenzy, that she bid him leave her, for 

that she was resolved to go to the same place where the Count was. 

Time priest was forced to give her better hopes of the deceased, 

from consideratiens that he was upon the point of breaking off ao 

cnmiiiaiii oommerce, and leading a new life, before he could bring 

her roiad to a temper fil for one who was so near her end. Upon the 

day of ber eKeonlMNi, she dressed herself in all her ornaments, and 

widked towards the scaflbld more like an expectiag bride than a 

eoodemned crimhiak My friend tells me that be saw her placed in 

the chttr, according to the custom of that place, where, after 

halving stretched ont her nedi with an air of ^y, she called upon 

the name of the Count, which was the appointed signal for the 

executioner, who, with a siagle blow of his sword, severed her head 

from her body. — Steeli^s Lwtr. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAX CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PBBFOBIfAVCBS iOf hUT NIOBT. 
PiiUST Uasv-DM Schoa lor SfmOML^-^U^ IMi i ult ipw. O t tWri— m« 

Petrachio. . . 

Covsirr GAtDm.— The ^Protdfced HoAOkd. —f aeAdl'b Itelbii.— The Bhie 



■ Icoidd never despise anybody for what they have not, and am 
oidyjmivoked when th^ make not the right use of what they 
have.— Z*^ PeterboriMgh, 

. Bi;iisoN is tbe test of the laws ; for laws whiph are contradictory 
to reason are void in their own nature, and ought not to be either 
made or regarded. — De Foe, — (So says Blackstone). 

Passivb OBBDi«iiCB.«-^Not one of our preachers €ii the passive 
doctrine ever §»ve jsn instance of it in themselves, but unanimously 
opposed their sovereign as soon as he began to touch their parti- 
£tuar rights.*^ 7^ jam#. 

Bbasts not to bb Non-resistant. — God put under roan's 
subjection ever}' creature, and there is an awe even upon the beasts 
of their common lord, man ; but they are not bound to be passive 
under all his oppressions, and are allowed to resist force with force. 
— T^stnne. 

. Thb Brightest Jewel in the Monarcq's Crown. — ^*Tis 
proved beyond dispute that the love of his subjects is the glory of a 
*,wisej)rince, since all the magnificence of the Enslish government . 
coDsists in the voluntary tenders of duty, gratituae, and allegiance 
from the people. — The $ame, 

pRVHN OP Government. — The original of all huoum power 
u in the people governed, because in all societies they are nnor to 
the government The People represent the ocean, m their being 
the centre from whence, and to which, all degrees of power flow : 
•od to^ this ocean, upon every recess of power, all the nations in 

- the world have recourse to form new streams, draw new lines, and 

- x^^regaveauaeot. — The same. 

. Parson. — ^Though we write /Mnvoa difierently, yet it is but per- 
•smi that is, the individual person set apart for the service of such 

a cburch^' and it is m haxxtx persi^a^ fuui persomiius is a personage. 

Indeed, with the canon lawyers, personaius is ai\y dignity or prefer- 
* ment in the church. — Selden. 

^ 6rb7 Hairs. — ^Louis XII one day looking at himself in his mir« 
for, was astonished to see a number of erey hairs on his head. 
•*• Ab !^ said he, '• these must be owing to the lone speeches I have 

ttstttied to; and it is those of M. le m particular, that have 

ruined my batr*''-nMnM^. 

The Four P's.— Four Pi were placed over the gate of the first 
President of Bourdeaux, whose name was Pierre Pontac ; mean- 
ing Pierre Pontac, Promier President, A litigant who had one 
' d^ waited two or three hours in his ante-chamber, was surprised 
by the entrance of the President, while attentively contemplating 
these fottr Ps. " Well, my friend,'* said the President, ** what do 
yejB suppose these letters mean ?»*—•« By my faith," replied the 
iitimit, ^ they can mean nothing but • Pauvre Platdeur, prenez 
ptOmae: **^The mme. 

f Horrors OP the Kitchen. — ^Ifour sports are destructive, our 

eluttony is more so, and in a more inhuman matter. Lobsters 

.roasieH alive, pigs whipped to death, fowls sewed up, are testimonies 

of otvp outrageous luxury. Those who (as Seneca expressies it) 

'^^v^(je their lives betwixt an anxious conscience and a nauseated 

;8fomachipiave a just reward of their gluttony in the diseases it 

,|bwg9 with it ; for human savages, like other wild beasts, find,sQpures 

*j^jA tJQison in the provisions oflife, and are allured by their appetite 

Toxneir destruction. I know nothing more shocking or iiorruTtheui 

tWpi^ospect of one of their kitchens covered vdth bloody ajod filled 

\itp\kt)^ cries of creatures expiring in tortures. It gives #oe an 

iriia^ Of a giant's den in a romance, bestrewed with the. apatteied 

'heacK^ tod mangled limbs of those who were slain by his on}^t^»^— 



f CoTBrrr GARmiN. 

Am article on dancing being as Afreet a refreshment to us between 
the graver acts of our criticii^ as the sight of it is between play, 
and afterpiece» we indulged ousselves last night with BmagPairick's 
Return^ a ballet founded on O^KEBnTs pleasant fiirce of the Poor 
SoUUer. The thought of ^t was the more agreeable to us, inasmuch 
as we are very food of the ARtiFO and goQd»humaured| productions 
of that hearty humourist, and fimded that we were to have a 
regular translation of his little opera, throughout, into the eloquent 
language of arms and legs. An overture, full of Irish airs, com- 
pleted our expectations, and in the commencement of the piece 
there was a promising cott^g^ ^ in sff^t^ ^i^ with X>ixr^ (Mr 
F. Sutton) coining up in a proper alyte i4 sakatory glee 
(very good indeed), aid A:«lMifie(llrrVBWr)teaiiig «MrChflBshe 
ought to do, to run into another man^ arms. But instead of our 
old friend Bagatelle (who, if it were intended to avoid na'tionalities, 
might have been tuitied into an English barber, and would have 
afibrded excellent occasion for mock-dandng) we found a grave 
Frenchman in muscles (for we could not call them pantaloons) 
lording the stage as in any serions ballet^ m the chatR c t e r 
of Dermot (Monsieur D' Albert), and Vaulting a^d leaphig as 
if his life depended npou seeing how near he could get to 
the upper boxes. It was doubtless good . French dancings hot 
as unlike any thmg Irish as could be. Monsieur D'Albbrv 
b a stout well-set man, who might bear a little more drapery 
without fatiguing himself or being less acceptable in reason- 
able eyes. It is not necessary, we concelire, even fbr the first of dan- 
cers, to look Hke Adam. While we look for sopoe of the pleasant 
scenes of the Poor Soldier^ this geRtkraan wodd come in, taking 
spacious possessiott of the stage (as is the custom with persons of 
his predominance of limbs) ; the n advance in fronts tbeo curi up one 
of his limb, then present us in the most ingenioos and imfbldi|]g 
■Banner with the length of Ids foot (which we decline aceq)ting), 
and then, scientifically turning round, make use the leg on which he 
is standing like that of a oonpass^ and deecribe a circle in titt air. 
Having shewn thus fiir his knowledge of mathemadcs, |he 
is seized with as great a £t of enthusiasqi as Pytkagora^ vrhen be 
found out the problem ; and careering and drivieg about, tfaidcs Mtai- 
self justified in seizing on poor Katklane, and making her per£bim 
the same antics as himsel£ They both ^ accordiiigly unfold their 
legs to divers quarters of the compass, leap and vault as high at 
they can, threaten to knock their heads together in the air, tusR 
back to back, and present each a foot like a fowling-piece to some 
distant object ; in short commit a hundred extravagancies, which 
the French have been tai^ht to call dandng, but, which expresses 
anything rather than the gaiety and native graoe of village en- 
joyment. 

This kind of figuring should remaim in its own sphere, and 
not be mixed up with rustic English dramas* It may be a good 
thing to see how high a man can vault, how long he can 
stand on one leg, and how well he can imitate a teetotum. 
But such exhibitions have as little to do with a piece like the one 
before us, as a French opera has widi a French village green. 
Imagine Monsieur D* Albert in his Fictish costume, suddenly 
^pakiog his appearance among a set of French peasants in one of 
their Sunday dances on the green. He would be just as well suited 
as he is here. 

The Irish jigs and horn-pipes were much more to the purpose ; 
and though performed perhaps with less skill, gave us twenty times 
more pleasure. Miss Ryalls, in the character of Patrieh, went 
handsooiely through the soldier's exercise ; though her musket ob- 
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jected to her fiur hands, and missed fire. She made short work of 
the matter, .woman-like ; went abruptly behind the scenes ; got 
** another and a better" gun ; and, returning, fired with great 
applause. 

One of the pleasantest features in this bailed is the profusion 
of beautiful airs, both plaintive and sprightly. It is worth stopping 
for on that account; and dancing, more or less, is always plea- 
sant to see. People seem as if they must be happy, in some 
degree, while they are dancing: nor is it without good physical 
reason, that we have an instinctive feeUng to that efiect, setting aside 
even the motives that usually set them upon this sprightly exercise : 
for exercise and health go together, and cheerfulness depends upon 
a lively motion of the blood. A lady last night was observing, 
how young many dancers looked in their general aspect, whose 
faces turned out to be otherwise when you came close to them. The 
secret is in the exercise, which preserves their shape, and keeps 
their joints elastic. Birs Pabxee, the mother of Mrs Henrt 
JoHifSTOKE, was a Oohmbine when she was absolutely in years. 



CoiCEDY ot THE Relachb. — In France, a prohibition from Court 
to act on any particular occasion, is termed reiache. Some years 
ago, two actors being at Paris, on the look out for something new 
in the theatrical way, and of course, having an eye upon the bills, 
and not being bound to understand foreign official terms, observed 
the word Rmache upon all the bills of the day ; upon which, one 
said to the other, ^ We must get this piece, this Reiache; I wonder 
whose it is ; it must be a fine hit, for it is played to-night in every 
theatre in Paris.'* 

A Palpable Hrr." — Henry the first, not eippecling a Crown 
[being the youngest of three brothers] had applied himself to books 
and study, and by his retired life and seeming learning obtained the 
simame of Beau-Clerk — De Foe. 

A Capital "Argument. — When they (the government) found 
Mr Aleemon Sidney's argument unanswerable, by words, the only 
way left them was to lay aside debating with the book and fall upon 
the man : so they cut off* his head, merely because they could not 
answer his book ! — ^The book has since been printed, and remains 
unanswerable to this day ; and a man would desire no better con- 
ouedt.over the adversaries of liberty, than to desire them to reply to 
It now, when they have freedom to speak, and won't be answered, 
as the author was, by the scafibld or gibbet.^ — The same. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our friend F«. will see that we have availed ourselves of bis favours. 
Quis to-morrow or next day. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 



Thte Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts} called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstoni]. 

Act T. — WlNTKR. 

" Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLI AM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES. 
Witeer Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr Ov SMITH, 

Marry, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Ma^og, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy StarUnp. Mr BUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Audrav Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas. Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pres^ng, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act n. — Summer. 

Alice. Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLI AM, 

Lncy, Miss STALLARD, Mr« Starlinfr, Miw BEAUMONT. 

Miles Bertiam, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH. 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Sterling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Waller, Mr HEMMINGS. 

After which the Spectacle called 

BLACK VULTURE, 

02inda, Misa DALY, . Nubida, Mrs DALY, 

TaDtbe, Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O.SMITH, 

Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Remmy Mac CuUough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
• U>bc<^, MrGALLOT, Chufto, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture. Mr SANDERS, 
Nikool Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Mdcck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kongohoug, Mr EDWIN, 

To conclude with 

THE QUADRUPEDS. 



THEATRE ROYALi DRURY LANE. 

This Eveninfr, the Grand Optra of 

HOFER, 

THE TELL OP THE TYROLL. 

[By Mr Planchb]. 

The Music from Rossini's Opera of '* Guillaume Tell," arranged and 

adapted by Mr H. R. Bishop. 

Bertha, (first time) Mias PEARSON. 

Josephine Negrelti, (first time) Miss RUSSELL, 

Margaret ta, Mrs NE WCOM BE. 

PeasanU— Therese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, Miss FAUaT. 

Bavarians— The Commandant of Inspruck, Mr THOMPSON, 

Colonel Donner, Mr BLAND, Herr Stetten, Mr WEBSTER, 

Batz, Mr SALTER, 

Tyroleae — Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILLIPS, his 1st appearance this seastn. 

Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 

GotUieb, MrYARNOLD, Walther, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Stephen, Mr TA Y LEU RE, Karl, Miss CHIKINI. 

Principal Dancers— Miss O'BRIEN, Misses Bamett, Baseke, Ballin, &c. 

Previous to the Opera, Rossini's Overture to '* Guillaume Tell.** 

After the Opera, C. M. Von Weber's Overture to *• Oberoo." 

Previous to the lU'istrious Stranger, Mozart's Overture to '* DieEnifuruDg 

Aus Dem Seratl." 

After which, (first time) a New Farce, to be called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C JONES, Patty Lailiins, Mrs OR(j£R. 

Jack Humphries, Mr USTON, 

Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 

Edgar de Couicy, Mr VINING, Tboratoo, Mr J. ViNIKG. 

To conclude with, a Musical Piece (in Two Acts) called 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

[By Mr KennetI. 
Irra, Miss FAUCIT. Faiiraa, Mrs WAYLETT, 

Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 

Arzan, Mr BLAND, Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, 

Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, in which he will sing, with 

Mrs Waylett, the Duet of »* When a Little Farm we Keep." 

Bowbell, Mr USTON, 

High Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 

To -morrow, Henry the Fourth ; a Farce ; and Charles the Twelfth. 
On Saturday, The Hypocrite ; a Farce ; the National Guard. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evening, (6th time) a New Play, in Three AcU, called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

[Bv Mr Dimond]. 

Duchess di Fonrana> Mrs LOVELL. 

Aurora di Coscnza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zoranlhe, MissH.CAWSE, Rodriga. Mrs TAVLEURE, 

Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 

Theresa, Mis« PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN. 

Duke di Foniaua , Mr EGERTON, 

(^unt Cosenza, MrBLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE, 

Valentine, Mr WILSON, 

Benedetto, Mr G.BENNETT, Harry Foriescne, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Guiscard, Mr Irwin, 1st Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr Holl. 

Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. D'Albert, Mrs Bedford ; Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 

Cnpid, Miss Kendall. 

Masqueraders : Miss Addison, J. Co(»per, CoUett, Grant, Heath, King, 

Mesdames Blaire^ Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Tbomasin, 

Gondoliers, &c. Messrs. Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, ^hegos, & '^^^ 

Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Sc'ruton, Tenoant, Sto* 

After the Interiude, Mozart's Overture to ** Die Zauberfldie.'' 

After which, will be produced an Interlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

[Ky MrLvMN]. 

Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Cbarloite, MiasLAWRENCB. 

Mordauot, Mr DIDDEAR, Merton, Mr DURUSFi*^ 

Moses, MrKEELEY. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

TEDDY THE TILER, 

[BvMrG. H.R0DWELL]. 

Lady Dunderford. Mrs DALY, Oriel, Misa LAWRENCE, 

Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs BROWN, 

Ladies, Mesdames Ferry aud Appleton. 

Lord Dunderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSCT, 

Frederick, Mr, BAKER, Bombardine. Mr HORREBOW, 

Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, 

Mr Scrivener, MrTURNOUR, Tim. Mr ADDISON, 

Stiff, Mr HENRY, Apewell, Mi IRWIN. 

To-morrow, The Stranger ; Monsieur Tonson ; and The Irirfi tiitorw 

On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples ; and Black Eyed So!«an 

On Monday, The Stranger ; Teddy the Tiler ; and Robert the Dqvil, 



Publbbed by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all boots, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed; ; soM by 

. J.Chappkl, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hats, 165 Regent street ; J. Field, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. aud \V. Krynsli*, Priutetit, Broad street, Q«Idea tqaare. 
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THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
IN TB RESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISlf. 



IVMmtwe of a Journey through Greece in 1830. fTtth Remarks 
upon the actual State of the Naval and Military Power of the Otto- 
man Empire. By Captain T. Abercromhie ThuU, j^uthor of 
- Two Yean in Avar 8vo. pp. 435. Colbura and Bentley. 
This b quick work,— entering the Morea towards the end of October 
last year, going for several weeks to Constantinople, returning from 
Greece before March 1830, and bringing out an account of the 
Journey in autumn ! The author, however, appears to have been 
resident in the neighbouring isles ; he b a man of candour and in- 
telligence, accustomed to observation ; and we are not among those 
who are of opinion that a great deal may not be seen in a 
few weeks, if people have eyes to see it The mysterious 
thing, called time, b to be measured perhaps as much by 
thought as by anything eUe. At all events, some people's time b 
an empty vessel, and others a full one ; and it is possible to crowd 
Infinite riches in t lilUe room. 
Captain Trant's sketch of Greece b, we believe, the latest, and 
certainly one of the best that has appeared. And hb account of 
the Ottoman nafal and military establbhment is careful and com- 
prehensive. He enters a'good deal into the character of the Presi- 
dent, whom he accuses of being a very Machbvelian personage. He 
does not think very highly of the moral character of the Greeks, 
nor b he of opinion that a very free constitution would suit them 
just now, though he hopes they may be rendered worthy of it before 
long. But he does justice to the causes of their degradation, and 
cultivates every good expectation of them, like an honest man; that 
is to say, like one who wishes well to a good cause, and knows the 
benefit conferred on it by hoping. There is no account of the visit 
to Constantinople. But in the paragraph in which he says he has 
none (<yr us, he contrives to give a few touches from the life, which 
let us into a better notion of the present state of things there, than 
a dull volume could have done. 

' So many books,' he tells us, ' have been publbhed relative to that 
dty, that I am not presumptuous enough to undertake a new version of 
an ofl-told tale. I will only say that I had the honor of playing at 
ecart^ with the Captain Pacha; that I saw numtiers of the Sultan's 
cabinet drinking the health of the King, and of Charles the Tenth, in 
bumpers of Champagne, at the supper table of Count Guilleminot, on 
which a large ham was placed ; that I was present when Avney 
hey^ lieutenant-colonel of the cavalry of the guards, and first aid-de^ 
camp to the Sultan, requested a lady to waltz with him, and conti- 
nued dancing during the whole evening; that the Turkbh ladies 
have lowered so much of their veil, that the infidels are now per- 
mitted to see part of their forehead, and even the nose; and that 
Sultan Mahmoud wears boots, spurs, trowsers and gloves, just like a 
Chrbtian !' 

Wejadd a passage from the Appendix. Mahmoud, with great 
difficulty, has continued to make his soldiers drd^s with a reasonable 
succinctness, though the officers one and all objected, when the 
dreadful Europeanism of peaks to their caps was proposed. But 
the strangest additions made by Mahmoud to hb regiments are the 
foaods, 

' It b quite surprising,' says Captain Trant, ' to hear the Turks 
who, two years ago, had no correct ideas of music, now placing 
with tolerable taste some of our most popular airs ; '* Malbrook " 
is A B^^ &vourite ; and the drummers and fifers are to be heard 
practising the whole day. They play in very good time, and have 
an excellent ear for music, so that a great source of enjoyment is 
opened to them; and they ought to consider themselves under 
great obligations to Mahmoud for introducing thb art into his 
empire. The Sultan's band b extremely good ; and contains some 
Italian performers; but the greater number of the musicbns are 
young Turks, who have alre^y made a great proficiency in their 
studies, and are capable of executing some of Rossini's pieces of 
music with brilliancy. A march composed fomhe Sultan, by the 



leader of hb band, is a fine piece of music, and I heard it yery well 
played bv hb musicbns. It has since been introduced to the 
notice of our regiments, and is well known as the ** Sultan's 
March." The dress of the Turkbh bands differs a little, but not 
materially, from that of the soldiers.' 

One of the first objects our author encounters on the coast of 
Greece b " an old Venetian Fort," from which he takes occasion 
to give a welcome account of the origin of the title of the Duke of 

Clarence. * Thb fort,' he tells us, * in former days affi>rded protec- 
tion to the town of Clarentza, which by a strange decree of fortune 
has given the title of Clarence to our Royal Family. It would 
appear that, at the time when the Latin conquerors of Constan- 
tinople divided the Western Empire amongst their leading chief- 
tains, Clarentza, with the dbtrict aroimd it, and which comprised 
almost all of ancient Elis, was formed into a duchy, and fell to 
the lot of one of the victorious nobles, who transmitted the title 
and dukedom to hb descendants, until the male line failed, 
and the heiress of Clarence married into the Hainault family. By 
thb union, Philippa, the consort of Edward the Third, became the 
representative ot the Dukes of Clarence; and on this account Prince 
Lionel became invested with the title, which ha^ since remained in 
our Royal Family. It is certainly singular, that a wretched village 
in Greece should have bestowed its name upon the Britbh monarch.^ 

The following b a good account of scenes to be looked for by 
travellers in Greece and of a case of mbfortune winch the author 
describes as having been experienced by ** almost every mother i^ 
the Morea." 

* Near the ruined Khan of Tripotamia* (on the Erymanthus, the 
scene of Hercules' conflict with the Boar) * were some miserable hut<», 
occupied by fiunilies who had settled there, and were now busily 
employed in collecting their harvest of Indian corn ; they seemed 
to be in great misery, and the women and children were barely clad ; 
but the fruitfulness of the valley they inhabit prombes them in future 
years of prosperity. 

' Shortly after dark, I agreed with my guides, that it would be 
advisable to stop at the first habitation we should see. My horses 
were completely exhausted, and the Greeks who accompanied me, 
after a march of seventeen hours, did not feel capable of proceeding 
farther. A light which we pereeived at a snort distance from 
the road, and towards which some shepherds were driving their 
flocks, led us to hope that we should find a village there ; but, after 
fighting our way through a host of barking dogs, we perceived that 
there was merely a bivouac constructed by peasants, who had de- 
scended from the mountain- village into the plains, for the purpose 
of ^thering the harvest. We were instantly surrounded by the 
rustics, who, with eager curiosity, inquired wnat were our wishes. 
Food and lodging were wants easily understood, and which they 
hastened to gratify ; the half of a hut was cleared out for my recep- 
tion, and the trifling sum of one dollar enabled me to purchase a 
sheep, which was forthwith placed whole before a fire to roast. 
My lodging for the night, though not exactly what a person unac- 
quainted with hardship would have deemed habitable, to me appeared 
a comfortable refuge from the cold blasts of wind which rushed 
down the chasms of the mountains. A large fire blazed in the 
middle of the hut ; and the maize with which it was partly filled 
having been cleared away, sufficient room was obtained for me to 
spread my cloak on the ground, and, by lying down, defend myself 
from the smoke, which, rising to the roof, escaped through 
the openings of the leaves. The zone or girdle of my hostess, orna- 
mented with silver bosses, hun^ against the walls, and the richly 
ornamented arms beside them indicated that my entertainers were 
not of the poorest class ; all pretensions to finery having been swept 
away by the events of the war. When the husband was superin- 
tending the roastine of the sheep, hb wife and another pretty young 
woman came into the hut, and placed themselves opposite to me, 
and then taking the distaff and spindle in hand, commenced working. 
Whilst they catechbed my servant as to my quality, some 
handsome though dirty little urchins crept in, one by one, 
and slunk behind their mothers, staring at me all the while 
with undisguised amazement, and, when I spoke to them, roaring 
most loudly, and seeking refuse in the lap of their parents, from 
the strange looks of the Frank. By degrees they were pacified, 
and then, in return for Theodore's communications, mine hostess 
told her own tale of sorrow. Through her coarse attire and sun- 
burnt face I could trace the remains of great beauty; her f\ill 
black eyes still sparkled with the fire of youth ; although hard- 
ship had impressed upon her features the stamp of age; and, whibt 
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mother's lap, seemed little to feel the pain he had given her, and 
which even now called tears to her eyes; but the woman her com- 
panion was much affected, and said that she should never see two 
6f her children again, for that they were siwns at Alexandria.' 

A less melancholy female picture is afibrded us in the description 
of the daughter of Signor Pasqualigo, the British Vice-consul at 
Pyrgos. All the travellers who had lately visited this part of 
Greece, had returned deeply interested in her beauty. 

' On mv approaching the house,' sa^ the Captaia^ * a fmtr of 
Sparkling black eyes, which I saw peeping from btkmd a window, 
and the succeeding chatter of female voices, assured me that the 
lady in question was within ; and when I ascended the steps, a 
very pretty young girl in her national costume, with artbed eye* 
brows, oriental eyes, and an Buropean complexion^ stepped >forwand 
po welcome me in the absence of her £itber. 

' Amidst the s<(ualid wretchedness which Pyrgon preaMted, the 
apparition of such a prettjr person waY qoite gratifying, aad I most 
'cordially subscribed to the received opinion respecting her ittrao- 
^ons. Katrina and her sister Bupirosyne hatiiM uahered ne into 
the house, and invited ffle to rest upon the tote until tlM arrival 
.of their father, commenced prepariha a dinner tbt riW| and 
when it was ready they brought H in theraselveSf «ad waited 
a;t table; not from neoessitv, fbr they had meajr Mfvaiits, 
but merely in persuance of the ancient custom, which appears 
to have remained firmly rooted in Greece sinee the days of 
Homer. A peraon who is unaccustomed to Greek habits finds 
these attentions irksome, and feels inclined every moment to 
request the lady not to give herself any trouble ; but when we leflect 
that, not many centuries since, our noble dames porfonaed almost 
eaually menial offices, and that in the heroic age%ef«a tlie dati^ters 
ol kin^ scrupled not, when fulfiliinff the sacred rite of hospitality, 
to wait upon the stranger, we set aside our modem notions o( devo- 
tion to the weaker sex, and are, perhaps, not sorry to find that, for 
once, it is our turn to take the lead. Pretty Katrina had however 
one great defect, in common with her countrywomen ; her eyelM'ows 
were painted, and her cheeks were rouged ; but this is so custdnary 
among the Greeks, that they scarce attempt to disguise it,' 

. At p. 128, is ^n interesting account of the Cave of Jocrisse, one 
of those natural places of refuge, in which men were glad during 
tlielate troubles to, get a nsst with the fowls of the air. It is mid- 
way up an almost perpendicular cliff four or five hundred feet high, 
and makes one diazy to read of it. 

* My n€*xt excursion from Argos was to the west,* along the 
blinks of the Inachus, which, to judge by the depth and width of its 
bed, should be a river of some importance ; but even now, in the 
midst of January, it was quite dry — the fall of (he ground is so 
rapid, that the water collected by the meltinj? of the snows, or rain, 
in the mountains, is carried ofTm a very few hour^ ; and as it rushes 
down with great violence, a channel is formed quite dispropor- 
Uonete to the body of water it conveys. Our principal object for 
proceeding in this direction, which is not possessed of any (ilassibkl 
interest, was to view the cave in which a celebrated Greek dbief, 
named Jocrisac, had taken post with his band during the wnr. 
Jocrisse, who waa one of the OtpUani of Greece at the commenceftient 



of the|reYpI^tion, undertook with, the fx^e^ under bis command, aAtlned 
bv the Argiv^, to defend the town agaiha^ the attack of a coq[>9 of 
Turks advancing from Corint'h. 'fHe position he occupied waa 
strong: tfae<lry but deep bed of the Inachns covered his n'ont, his 
fianks wetie ^tected, and a long walk, ciredted to pk^tefit the over- 
flow of the rrrer, aifiirdeciia aecors shelter for ^he greater pai#t of faia 
men. Thefemiunder threw up Um^iQun^ behind. whioh they>coit- 
c^ed themselves, and their wives and children assea^bled.fm tiw? 
Phoroneian hill, in the fond expectation of seeing their counti^mep 
triumph over the Moslems. The Turkish force slowly advanced 
over the Argolic plain, on the road leading from Myceme; It was 
composed solely or caf:^ry, and approached the Greek position wHh 
the caution that experience had taught theas was requisite; bnt on 
this occasion prudence was needless. The Greeks, instead 
of reserving tneir fire until the Turks were within a cer^ 
tain range, fired a randoms volley when t^e enemy was 
still distant— the Turkish horsemen instantly charged, before 
the Greeks had time to reload, the position was forced, and 
an indiscriminate slaughter took place of all those whose* 
flight had not been successful. Jocnsse, with two hundred of his 
immediate followers, hastened towards the cave he had already pre- 
pared as a place of refuge, and it bein^ only three miles from. Anos* 
he reached it in safety. Towards this spot we walked ; and wheQ 
we entered the wild valley formed by the rugged mountains ixnndiP* 
ing the Inachus, my companion pointed to a tremendous cliff*, qiriha 
perpendicular, and four or five nundred feet high : above it roa 
rockv peak ; whilst below, a rapid slope led to, the banks of I 
Inachus. Midwav up this gigantic wall, I saw a small black spe 
like an opening m the rock, such as would be a fit place 
the eagle to bnUd his nest, quite secure firom the ilitruil 
of men, and this proved to be the cavern. As we climbed Ma^ 
the mountains, and approached the base of the precipice^. E 
could more distinctly |>erceive a flight of steps leading to the^ca«(|| 
an olive-tree erew at its mouth, and a wall partly dosed t^he em^ 
trance. At the foot of the precipice were the remains of miM 
huts, which had afibrded a temporary shelter to that portion 19 
the Argives who claimed the protection of Jocrisse, and some smJH 
cavities in the adjoining rocks, bad likewise been used as dwd]«||^ 
places. When I gated upwards at the cave, I felt thai my wtib f||g 
ascend was fast evaporating : the steps were extremely narrow, ajp 
had no parapet; and hfuf-way up there was a broken, ladctai 
One false step would have been destruction: I however ni^ 
np the first rai^ of steps, and reached the ladder; part of it way 
gone, and I alre^y fait giddy from the effect of my elevated sita*^ 
tion. The seccmd range of steps was not so difficult ; but whea 
I saw the third my resolution almost failed — they were not above 
two feet wide : on my lefl rose the precipice, to which I tena- 
doiisly dung; and on the r%ht one glance assured me that 
there was nothing to protect me. 

' I feared to look again, and springing upwards, reached the poo- 
jecting ledge of rock in front of the cavern. Here was an open 
space of alK>ut twenty feet long and as many broad, and built round 
wtfh.a parapet ; at one end grew the olive-tree, under it was a pile 
of howitzer shells, and in the oppo:iite corner a small house fbr the 
reception of the chieflain. A recess dosed by a door appeared to 
baite been the powder magazine; and the interior of the cavern way 
apacious, ^nd said to be supplied with a sufficiency of water. 

' In this singular spot, two hundred men, ^ with women 
and children, established themselves : ihey succeeded in hoisting 
two brass guns into their airy fortification— they suppHed 
it with three months* provisions : their commanding aitualion* em*- 
bracing a view of the Argolic plain and valley of the Inachus^ ren- 
dered a Burprisal impossible ; and if they were atUcked, they could 
draw up the ladder, shut the upper gate, and destroy the adsiAant* 
by a desperate fire from above. Nothing can five a l^ettor idea of 
the determination with which the Gh-eeks avoided all compromise 
with their persecutors, and of the privations they endured, tlian the 
sight of this cavern. Driven as they were from their vaileirB, their 
houses destroyed, and their crops trampled under foot, the pa^r 
peasants felt happy in obtaining a refuge in their mountain caves ,: 
they thus also rescued their flocks of sheep from the grasp of the 
enemy ; and although they were exposed to the chitt air of llie 
mountains, and to tne extremes of heat and cold — although thm* 
aged people fell victims to the hardships they encountered, and that 
their oflsprii^ were, in like manner, the victims of misei7---freedom, 
even thus qualified, was better than slavery. The various moaataiaa 
of the Morea are full of caves, which at times have been the^home 
of the population ; and even now the smoke that sometimes is seen 
curling above thdr dark entrances, and the human figures standing 
naac, point them out aa the residence of afaephecds^whose•floekraste 
feeding in the valleys beneath. 

' In the eariiest ages, before the P^gyptians sent their colonies to 
Greece, and that the rude inhabitants were instracted in the social 
arts, these caverns formed their ^dwelling-places; and wii^n tlie 
minds of men became refined, and they gave a U>o«e tp th^ 
play of the imagination, they peopled these dens with fhe fertile 
creations of romance and superstition. Each cave hud its FatKi 
or Dryad — each fountain its Nymph. I viewed ^ deat»t f^ofa 
the cave with some degree of trepidation ; but when I recpUeo^ 
th«'it the Greek women were dauy in the habit of going up ana 
down the step^ with their children on their backs, I was a^aiiMI 
of my alarm, i^nd by refraining from looking downwaeda reaohe^ 
the bottom i. I safety.* ■ 
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There is a good plate by Freeman of this formidable retreat, with 
die angular path up to it, looking like a diagram cut on a flat sur- 
fi^e. There are several plates, all by the same artist, which illus^ 
tiate well (he passages to^which they refer. We congratulate the 
Riblisbers on the improvement they k«fe made in this respect, and 
Iwve nd ddubi thiey' wiil find it to their advantage. The public have 
ignorantly |Ait op with bad engravings a good while; but their in 
name gets abroad, and has its effect at last, even upon those who 
know least a^out them. Besides, Mr Colbum's books have always 
been so handsomely printed, that bad plates were as disgraceful to 
them, as pewter bitMoiw would be on a good coat. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



" Anecdote of Mbs Jordan. — When Mrs Jordan applied to Tate 
Wilkinson for an engagement, he asked her what hne she chose, 
whether tragedy, genteel comedy, low comedy, opera, or farce ; she 
V^swered, to his great astonishment, all, — Though he much doubted 
inch versatile talents, he promised her a trial, and she was announced 
for Calista in the * Fair Penitent,' with songs after the play, and 
Lucy in the * Virmn Unmasked ;' all which she accomplbhed, to 
the no small delight of the audience. 

A Poor Hand. — Foote, seeing an actor, who in pronouncing 
«0 Jupiter I" held down liis hand, and "O earth," held it up, 
said, ** The fellow has committed a solecism with his hand/* 

The same &cetious personage, when a very small bottle of wine 
was brought in, with the praise that it was very old, remarked that 
** k was very little of its age.** 

CnoicnB AND Destiny. — An actress being asked why she had 
married a very ugly husband, said, " Gallants ought to be hand- 
some ; but husbands as it pleased God.*' 

■■ 1 ^. i' ' 

THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
. Srobt LjiR;S.-rTH«fer.r-Turninf tke- TableB.~And The lUnstriow Stranger. 
CoriMT Gamdsm.— The CamiTal at -Naplet^— Hide and Seek.— And Teddy the 
Tiler. 



CovENT Garden. 
Wb have scarcely a word to say in f«ivour of the oi>era of Ho/er, 
the Tdl of the Tyrol, which we saw last night, even though, the 
music is by Rossini. The reader knows the story of the hero, 
who was ah innkeeper in the Tyrol, and a brave and good man, 
though it is stretching a point to equalize his fame with that 
of TelL Uoferdid not throw off a yoke like the greater patriot. He 
only hindered its being changed for another, to which his countrymen 
had not been used. He did well to hinder their being bartered like 
cattle : it b only a pity that some authors, who assume a right to 
pnuse him, and whp do it, not because he fought for liberty, but 
because he was a partisan of the House of Austriii, do not tell us of 
the numberless instances in which that same house have guaranteed 
the same kind of transfers, and availed themselves of the iniquity. 
The House of Austria cut a poor figure in a story about freedom, — 
Ihej who are celebrated as partitioners of Poland, and despots of 
Italy^ and who now this minute are keeping hundreds of Italian pa- 
taots in their citadels and dungeons, some of them under sentences 
of thnrfy years' imprisonment, purely for wishing to see their country 
uidependeht. 'What would the Hofers of Lombardy say to this 
open? 

IF ^ere were any plot worth detailing in this piece, we would 
^vean account of it, partly for the sake of the hero*s memor}% But 
fthcie is none* Hbfier dngs a good deal, and his name is frequently 
inentioned. He also stalks about in a fierce hat. But he is a very 
flietodniniatic personoge. The whole piece is a sort of melodrama, 
wash Rossii«i*« music brought to bear upon it from the opera of 
ftillkrm Teii. A glri of the name of Bertha (Miss Pearson) is 
^ifiwed as a hostage by the Bavarians, because a patriot is not given 
Oli^ibittke^e place under the auspices of Hofer; the girl escapes 
i&8''1t)tns the companions, who arm themselves and fiirbt like the 
9^ilAie has -a lover, (Sinclair) who vows a great deal of ven* 
|rinflf1 dRvers attidinizin^ scenes in the mountains, with occasional 
pbpB of muskets, and marches of soldiers, shew us that the 



battles are going on;, the patriots giet the day by dint of 

the usual hurras, and saying that they do ; and triumphant flagi^ 

voices and arms are raised in a concluding chorus. We must 

not forget that there are dances, and that Mr Bland it 

a brave Colonel, and Mr Webster a cowardly Overseer. One 

of the dances, half of peasant p;irls and half soldiers, has a goo4 

eflfect, especially at the termination, when the militanr, separating 

themselves on one side, gallantly lower their flags to the females on 

the side opposite ; thou^ regimentals and clattering boots do not 

accord with the exercise of the ** lif ht fantastic toe.*^ ^ The writiag 

of the piece is so poor, that we believe the audience did not notioe 

a single sentence in it, with the exception of one or two put in the 

mouth of Webster ; and these they laughed at, merely because 

they are spoken by a roan in a fright. And the verses f We wiO 

not do the author the disservice to quote them. He would plead; 

perhaps, in mitigetion, that 

music ; but at least he need 

measure, so as to render tin 
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the audience applauded th( , 

unanimous in their applause when the curtain fell. T^e show and 

the name of Rossini took them in. However, we are glad to see 

they begin to think they like music 

To complete our disappointment, we must confess that we have 
not yet heard Mr Phillips in anything whiok leads us to admire 
him as we expected to do. He is a better aptor than most singers ; 
but that is saying liule ; and his voice though manly, and seconded 
by a correct ear and taste, is too much in his throat, seeming to be 
invested with fat. We miss genius in him, and the power of 
touching the feelings. We hope we have not yet heard him in 
parts the most favourable to his talent. Certainly Hofer is favouim- 
ble to nobodj^ but the scene-painter. 

What a relief, after all this disappointment, was the new fiEU^ee ; 
which was successful, and deserved to be so. It is called Dirmtig^ 
the Tahles,and is founded on a piece which was oerformed last year 
by the French Company, aod which was itself foonded on a piece 
by MouBRE, — his Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. The author is Mr 
Poole. 

MmKnibbs (Miss Faucit) the daughter of a retired linen-draper 
at Uxbrid^ and a sort oS Preeieute Ridioule, who calls hersitf 
Celestina instead of Sally, fails in love with the eenteel patronymic 
of Mr Edgar de Ckmrcj^ an attorney's clerk (Mr Vinino) ; md 
hoping to merae into it the unbecoming monosyllable Knibbs, is 
doubly agonized, and thrown doubly in love, on being told by \k» 
papa (Mr Hughes) that she is to prepare for the addresses ^ of a 
horrible unknown, of the name of Jeremiah Bumps, 

The lovers have recourse to a natual friend. Jack ffkmtpkr^ 
(Mr Liston) who having little wit and a great notion of it, is the 
oracle of his country town ; though, bgr the way, he is a Hctle Coo 
illiterate to account for the ascenduncy, unless we suppose that his 
want of common English is pieced out bv hn money. It looks 
like it ; for on his advising the lovers to elope, and being txM by 
Mr Edgar de Courcy that he has no cash to do it wkh, he does not 
propose to help him. 

Jack, among his other sovereign humours, such as repeating hjs 
own bflid things, laughing immoderately at them, and praising a 
blunder as much as if it had been a hit, — has this especial one ; 
that when anybody utters a smart saying, or proposes something 
pleasant to be done, he either sneers at it or calls it an interference, 
and then, proposing to mend it with something of his own, repeats the 
identical invention. A friend, whom he treats in this manner, — Thorn- 
ton (Mr J.Vining) comes with him to the consultation with thclovers, 
and suggests as an expedient for nullifying thepretensionsof .AimM 
(Mr Cooper) that he shall be quizzed and made lidicuious when (te 
comes, besides being beset by Jach^s wife (Mrs C. Jqnes) under 
pretence of her being a damsel who had receivdd a promise of mar- 
riage from him. To have as many irons in the fire as possible, an 
uncouth simpleton of a servant, Patty Larkins, (Mrs Orq||]i) is at 
the same time sent to perplex him on hb arrival by the stage, and 
direct him to a wrong bouse. 

The servant in her way through the town, sees Bumps looking 
about him, but having heard degrading accounts of hb appearances, 
has no notion that so nice a young roan b the hideous unknowiv 
He accosts her; she tattles, servanUlike; and Bumps, who is better 
than his name, and sees his vantage ground immediately, is let into 
all the secrets of the conspiracy. He learns moreover what sort of 
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man J€tck is, and is informed respecting the two ladies, first that 
Mi$t Ktiibbs is really in love with her cousin Mr TkonUon, with 
whom she danced somewhere, against the wishes ofMr'De Coufcv; 
and secondly, that Mrs Humphreys^ Jack's wife, is not a persota who 
ought to give herself airs over poor servants, having been' once seen 
gomg in a hackney-eoach with a strange gentleman<to Vatixhall; a 
point in her histoiy, upon which the town oracle is sore. 

In the course of five minutes, Bamps makes up his mind on all 
these matters ; and modifying his dress a little so as to look like a 
clown, goes to the direction which the servant mentions as noi 
intended for him, and finds a conspirator or two prepared for their 
hoax. They are speedily joined bv Jack HufnphretfSy dressed in a 
floundering suit of regimentals, who is introduced as the great 
General Jacko^ — a gentleman who has killed as many men as the 
visitor has hairs upon his head. Bumps, staring and scraping 
about him, to look rustic,- receives the information with reverence ; 
and the General, turning and giving- the wink every moment to his 
friends, commences his banter by claiming the stranger as old ac* 
quaintance, and asking him if he does not remember him. He 
also proposes, in the jollity of a renewed intercourse, that all the 
parties present shall try in some way or other to take the others in, 
and that if he (the General) loses, he shall forfeit a wager of ten 
guineas. The clown begs to know where he htid the honour of 
seeing his new friend, and by what token. The General re- 
plies at a ball, and by the token of his having tripped up his 
keels. This is acknowled^d to be a capital joke b^ the winkers. 
" Oh it wa^ you that tripped up my heels, was it?" says the 
rustic ; " Well, I am glad of^ that** (at this the winking redoubles) : 
" for," ^uoth Bumps, *• I have been wanting to know who it was, 
that I might demand satisfaction." At this horrible word, the Ge- 
neral, who is no bero, affects to banter the other by stalking up to 
him, and proposing to meet him the next day ; but the visitor draws 
a tight little pair of pistols out ot his pocket, and (always maintain- 
ing his rustic carria^) is for settling the matter on the spot. Jack, 
b^pning to shif^ his- ground about the room, says he never fights 
with pistols, but with a sword— -drawing at the same time the ternble 
one by his side. Bumps affects to start at this, but in a moment 
discloses a sword from out his stick, and begins shewing fence. In 
a word, the General, with great humiliation and self-resentment, is 
forced to beg pardon. These manoeuvres not succeediug, Jack's 
wife comes in, as the deserted mistress, and Bumps pretends to be 
in a great taking. At length he owns that he does know the lady : 
the triumph redoubles; and the lovers are congratulating them- 
selves on then* essape, when the General is thrown into a horrible 
consternation |by the mention of the " Vauxhall coach !" Bumps 
owns that he took the lady once in a coach to Vauxhall, but 
protests that he never promised her marriage. Jack bursts away 
indignant from his wife, who in vain tries to get out of this unex- 
pected consequence of her jest by appealing to her ** dear H." and 
calling on all the ^ods to witness her innocence. The lovers, little 
caring for the disaster, are still congratulating themselves, and 
defying the visitor, when the latter says that if the young 
lady is not to be his, she will at least not be Mr De CourqfSy 
for he has good reason to know that , she loves her cousin 
Thornton, ^ the gentleman she danced with at a ball.'* Here 
is a new explosion; the tables are now all ^urly turned. In 
fine, af);er a good deal of pleasantrv among the discordant parties 
{Jack calling his wife a cicatrice, telling her she has emnerated her 
reputation, and bidding her go to her paraimmnt) the stranger 
resumes his own character, renounces the lady handsomely, but re- 
wards himself for the trouble he has been put to, by claiming; the 
lost wager of poor Jack, At the same time he relieves Jack^s 
feelings and those of the lover, by telling them that he 
knows nothing against either t>f the ladies, and shewing how he 
picked up his gossip about them. It is a pleasant touch on the 
part of Jockos wife, when her husband tells her that he has no 
longer any suspicions of the gentleman, that she says something 
aside to the effect that " he was not the man." 

We have run this criticism to such length, in consequence of the 
pleasure the piece gave us, that we have only room to say, that all 
the performers in it did well, especially Liston and Mrs Orgbr. 
CoopSR also deserves to be mentioned for assuming well the half- 
wiaed rustic. Liston was *' in excellent fooling," humoring his winks 
and other mistakes admirably ; and Mrs Orgbr will add the dunder- 
headed coBUDuniQations and wonderments of Patty Larkins to the 
list of those natural performances of servants and country girls, 
- which are becoming identified with her name. We never saw her 
perform better, nor the audience manifest a more particular sense 
of it. '~ 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

. . This Ev<H)infr. ihe Hisrorirn) Piny of 

HENRY THE FOURTH. 

[By Sbakspbarb]. 

Ladj Percy, Mitt FAUCIT, Mrs Quickly. Mm C. JONES, 

Henry the Fourth, Mr COOPER, 

Prince of Wale. Mr VINING, Doujflat, Mr COOKE, 

Prince John, Mum CHIKINI, WArnenter, Mr HAMMEftTON, 

Hotspur, Mr MACRBADY, 

Vernon, Mr YOUNGE/ Sir Walter Bliinr, Mr J. VINING, 

SirJohn PalHtafT, Mr DOWTON, 

Westmoreland, Mr C. JONES, Northumberland, Mr THOMPSON, 

Poin», MrH. WALLA(K, 

GadnhilU Mr FENTON, Pirio, Mr YARNOLD, 

Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Francis. Mr ROSS, 

Itt Carrier, Mr HUGHES, 2nd Carrier,. Mc TAYLEURE, 

Traveller*, Meturt Euton, DowHinfr. Bi»hop, WaUh, 

SberiflT, Mr Caihie, Ist MenNen^er, Mr Honner, 

2nd Messenger, Mr Cramer, Servant, Mr S.Joftett, 

Previous to the Play, P. De Winirr's Overiure to * Tamerl)ine.* 

After the Play, Ronsini's Overture to * Torraldo e Dnrli»ca.* 

Previous to Charli'S XH, Sponiini'i* Overture to * Ferdinand Cortex.' 

After which, (second lime) a New Farce, to be called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the. French, by Mr Poole.] 

Miss Kuibbs. Miss FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, .Mrs C. JONKS, Paitv Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 

Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON. 

Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps. Mr COOPER, 

Edgar de Couicy, Mr VINING, Thornton, Mi' J. VINING. 

To conclude with 

CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 

[Bv Mr Planchb] 

Ulrica, Miss FAUClt, Etidiffa, Mrs WAYLETT. 

Charles the Twelfth, Kinff of Sweden. Mr FARREN, 

Major Vanberir, Mr COOPER, 

Triptolemus Mnddlewerk, Mr HARLEY, 

Adam Brock, Mr LISTON, 

GusUvus, Mr J. VINING, Colonel Reicbel, Mr COOKE. 

To morrow. The Hypocrite ; The National Guard ; and a Farce. 

On Monday, The Bngarid ; The National Guard ; and The Conscript. 

On Tuesday, Hofer; A Farce ; and other Entertainments. 



Adelphi Theatre. — Wreck Ashore — Black Vulture — 

Quadrupeds. 

Surrey Theatre.— Tlie Rover's Bride— The Sleep 

l)ralker— The Devil's Walk. 

CoBURG Theatre.— Silver Kni^^ht— Joseph II— Mu- 
tiny at Sptthead and the Nore. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — Smuggler's Isle — 

Master's Rival— Tekeli— Child of 
Nature. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evening, Uie Plav of 

THE STRANGER. 

[From the German of Kotzbbdb]. 

Mrs Haller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Connless Winfersen. Mrs CHATTERLEY, 

Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 

Claiidiiie, Miss PERRY, 

Susan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 

The Siranjrer, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Couni*s Son» Miss KENDALL, 

Baron Sieinfort, Mr WARDE. 

Francis. Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 

Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

PreviouR to the Plaj, Mebul'ii Overture * D'Adrien.* 
After the Play, Beethoven's Ofcriure *To the Men of Proinethens.' ■ 
7 Previous to the Farce, Rosoini^s Overture to ^Tancredi.* 

After which, an Interlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

[IJy MrLuNN]. 

Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E TREE, Charlotte. Miss LAWRENCE. 

Mordaunt/Mr DIDDEAR, Merton.Mr DURUSET, 

Moses, MrKEELEY. 

To conclude with (Brtit time at this Theatre) the Farce of 

MONSIEUR TONSON. 

[By Mr MoNcaiaFPl 

Madame Bellegarde, Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Adolphine de Courcy, Mi«H LAWRJi^^rCE, 

Mrii Thomson. Mrs DALY. 

M. Morbleu. Mr T. P. COOKE, Tom King. Mr WflENCH, 

Mr Thompson, Mr F. MATHEWS, Jock Ardourly, Mr DURUSET, 

Rusty, MrTURNOUR, Useful, Mr HENRY, 

Nap, Mr EVANS, Trap, Mr FULLER, Wanton, Mr ADDISON, 

Fip, Mr HORREBOW, Snap, Mr IRWIN, 

To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples ; Hide and Seek ; and Black Eyed 
Susan. 

On Monday, The Siran^er ; Teddy the Tiler ; and Robert the Devil. 

On Tuesday, The Carnival at Naples; Hide and Seek; and other 
Entertainments. 

On Wednesday, The Provoked Husband ; Hide and Seek ; and Black 
Eyed Susan. 

On Thursday, As You Like It ; Hide and Seek. 



Published by J. Onwhvn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J.Chappbi., 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Field, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly-; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong*s Hotel ; at Eber&'s Library, Old Bond street, and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1830. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OP KfTEKTAININO EXTRACTS FROM MBW OR OTHSRWUB 
IMTBBE8TINO BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



The ffiaory qf Ckemitky. By Thomas T^omion, M,D. F,R,S,E. 
Professw of Chemistry in the Unitfersity qf GUugwe. Vol. I. 
(Third volume of the National Library). 12mo. pp. 349. Col- 
bum and Bentl^. 

At length we have a volume of the National Library, upon a sub- 
ject which can be impartiallj discussed, and which everybody can 
read with pleasure and profit. We heartily recommend it, as a clear, 
comprehensive digest of the history of a science interesting to us in 
every possible way, in the daily objects of our contemplation, in 
the luxuries aad necessaries of life, nay, in our life itself, and the 
compositien of the being that considers it. We eat, drink, sleep, 
and are clothed in things chemical ; the eye that looks at the book 
contains them : the lip that smiles at this passage is coloured by 
them; we shed tears (horribile dictui) of soda water. Nay, we 
need not be humiliated, for roses and dew-^rops contain the same 
particles as we : custom cannot take away the precious mystery of 
the elements : the meanest compounds contain secrets as dignified 
as die most lofty. The soul remains in the midst of all, a wondrous 
n^cian, turning them to profit and beauty. 

Dr Thomson, in his first volume, gives us an account of the origin 
of chemistry, of the alchymy with which it was confounded, of 
the chemical facts known to the ancients, of the 'theory of the 
science, and of the principal names connected with' it, pretenders 
or otheiwue, up to the late Mr Cavendish. BAany of his pages are 
as eatertaining as a romance. Indeed a great deal of romance, in 
every sense of the term, used to be mixed, up with chemistry. This 
most useful of the sciences arose out of the vainest; at least the 
ert of making- gold, or the secret of the philosopher's stone, (for che- 
mistry originally meant nothing more) has hitherto had nothing to 
shew for itself but quackery and delusion. What discoveries the 
human mind may arrive at, it is impossible to say. We are not for 
putting bounds to its possibilities, or saying that no Coluinbuses are 
to arise in the intellectual world, who shall as &r surpass the other 
as the universe does our hemisphere. But meanwhile chemistry 
supplied us with food for romances, before it took to regulating that 
of the stomach, or assisting us in the conquest of the world mate- 
rial W^ owe to it the classification and fiimiliar intimacy of the 
Platonical world of spirits, the Alchembts of Chaucer and Ben Jon- 
son, partly even the Rape of the Lock. Paracelsus's Demon of the 
Stomach' was the first that brought the spiritual and medical world 
into contact : in other words, we owe to that extraordinary person, 
who was such an excessive instance of the freaks played by a great 
understanding when it is destitute of moral sensibility, the first 
plication of chemical knowledge to medicine. The amiable and 
delightful Cullen, in whom to extreme humanity became a profound 
wisdom (and the worid are still t# be indebted to him in morals as 
well as physics) was the first who enlarged the . science into the 
UDiversal thing it is now. This was not a hundred years ago. 
'To what a size it has grown since, like the v^oury giant let but of 
the casket, we need not inform this age of gases and steam. 

Dr Thomson is of opinion, that chemistry or alchymy, in its first 
acceptation of the term, originated with the Arabians, '' when they 
hegan to turn their attention to medicine, after the establishment of 



the Caliphs.*' The term (Chemeia) does not occur, be says, in any 
Greek or Roman writer, before the time of Suidas. 

* The opinion of the alchemists was, that all the metals are 
compounds ; that the baser metals contain the same constituents as 
gold, contaminated, indeed, with various impurities ; but capable, 
when their impurities are removed or remedied, of assuming all 
the properties and characters of p>ld. The substance possessing 
this wonderful power they dbtinguish by the name of iapis philosO' 
phorum,.oT the philosopher's stone, and they usually describe it as a 
red powder having a peculiar smell. Few of the alchymists who 
have left writings behind them boast of being possessed of the philo- 
sopher's stone. Paracelsus, indeed, affirms, that he was acquainted 
with the method of mtdcine it, and gives several processes, which, 
however, are not intelligible. But many affirm that they had seen 
the philosopher's stone ; that they had portions of it in their pos- 
session ; and that thev had seen several of the inferior metals, 
especially lead and quicksilver, converted by means of it into goli. 

-^any stories of this kind are upon record, and so well authenti- 
cated, that we need not be surprised at their having been generally 
credited. It will be sufficient if we state one or two of those which 
depend upon the most unexceptionable evidence. The following 
relation is given by Mangetus, on the authority of M. Oros, a cler- 
gyman o( Oeneva, of tne most unexceptionable character, and at 
the same time a skilful physician and expert chymist. 

* About the year 1650 an unknown Italian came to Oeneva, and 
took lodgings at the sign of the Green Cross, After remaining there 
a day or two, he requested De Luc, the landlord, to procure him 
a man acquainted with Italian, to accompany him through the 
town, and point out to^^him those things which deserved to be ex- 
amined. De Luc was acquainted with M. Oros, at that time about 
-twenty years of age, and a student in Geneva, and knowfaig^ 
proficiency in the Italian lan^aee, requested him to accompany 
the stranger. To this proposition ne willingly acceded, and attended 
the Italian everywhere for the space of a fortnight The stranger 
now began to complain of want of money, which alarmed M. 
Gros not a little — for at that time he was very poor^— and he be- 
came apprehensive, from the tenor of the stranger's' conversation, 
that he intended to ask the loan of money from him. But instead 
of this, the Italian asked him if he was acquainted with any ^Id- 
smith, whose bellows and other utensils they might be permitted 
to use, and who would not refuse to supply them with , the 
different articles requisite for a particular process which he 
wanted ' to perform. M Gros named a M. Bureau, to whom 
the Italian immediately repaired. He readily furnished cru- 
cibles, pure tin, quicksilver, and the other things required 
by the Italian. The goldsmith left his workshop, that the Italian 
might be under the less restraint, leaving M. Gros with one of bis 
own workmen as an attendant. The Italian put a quantity of tin 
into one crucible, and a quantity of quicksilver into another. The 
tin was melted in the fire, and the mercury heated. It was then 
poured into the melted tin ; and at the same time a red powder 
enclosed in wax was projected into the amalgam. An agitation 
took place, and a great deal of smoke was exhaled from the crucible; 
but this speedily subsided, and the whole being poured out, formed 
six heavy ingots, having the colour of gold. The eoldsmith was 
called in bv the Italian, and requested to make a rigid examination 
of the smallest of these ingots. The goldsmith, not content with 
touchstone and the application of aqua fortis, exposed the metal on 
the cupel with lead, and fused it.witti antimony, but it sustained no 
loss. He found it possessed of the ductility and specific gravity of 
gold ; and, fiill of admiration, he exclaimed that he had never wonked 
before upon gold so perfectly pure. The Italian made him a present 
of >the smallest ingot as a recompense, and then, accompanied by 
M. Gros, he repaured to the Mint, where he received from M. Bacuet, 
the mint-master, a quantity of Spanish gold coin^ equal in weight to 
the ingots ^e bad Drought. To M. Gros he made a present of 
twenty pieces, on account of the attention that he had paid to him; 
and after paying his bill at the inn, he added fifteen pieces more to 
serve to entertain M. Gros and M. Bureau for some days, and in 
the meantime he ordered a supper, that he might, on his return, 
have the pleasure of supping with thesa two ^ntlemen. He went 
out, but never returned, leaving behind him the greatest regret and 
admiration. It is needless to add, that M. Gros and M. Bureau 
continued to enjoy themselves at the inn, till the fifteen pieces which 
the stranger had left were exhausted.' 

It is plain, that this gold-maker might have performed his miracle 
by legerdemain, having the ingot;; in his sleeve. The most extraor- 
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4KiMr|ifitair3r;k> thei^Dfr.itrifltcd bjr Hebfedtis, uw do we «ee htM Dr 
Thdtfrfdti c^ toy thk Upnttakes of the usuil objecdthM to whidi 
•toiie? are liable^ that are related by third parties, and not the actort 
tiieaBelires; for Heivetifis was an actor in the business, and relates 
tils own proof of the expeiitaient. He may have lied — no doubt. 
We have no security against that. He was the grandfather of the 
celebrated Helvetius, the philosopher. The following is his account, 
as related by Dr Thomson, from hb Fitultu Aureut (a title by the 
way that looks like an irony) : — 

* Helvettus was a disbeliever of the philosopher's stone, and the 
iraiversal medidoe, and even ttimed Str Kenelm Digbys sympa- 
-thetic powder i«lo fidicule. On the 27th of December 1666, a 

ersing for sometime about 
ifder, which he affirmed to 
ame time -five large plates 
)fit. Helretias earnestly 
of this powder, or at least 
er; but the stranger re- 
six weeks. He returned 
he save to Helvetius a 
se of a rape^eed. When 
ler so small a portion 
nb of lead into gold, the 
d him that what remained 
Helvetius, during the first 
(00iilcvenoe,4iad^neeKled a littie^ the stone below his nail. This 
.ht threw i^t» mdMd >ki«d, but it was almost all driven off in 
.amoke, lea^g only a ^tnM>tts earth. When he mentioned this 
'cLpeuaislaocis, the atraager ioformed him that the powder most 
.be enclosed in mtOL^ beftira it teiihyowa into'the melted lead, lest it I 
•ahottld be injared by^th^ smok««f the lead. The stranger promised 
.«o pelum imt df^ and tbeW h«m the method of making the 
^q^tioBl buthavtii^iAtM 'tomttke htsr ap(>earanoe, Helvetius, 
4a tb^ pMnnce of his wife and 'W^\ poot «ix dradims of lead 
.into the crucible, and as. soon as it was melted, be threw into it 
the fragment of phUosopl^er's stoiOfe ii> his possession, previously 
'covered over >vith was. The crucil^Ie, was now covered with its 
lid, and left for a quarter of .an hpur in the fire, at the eiui 
^f which time be found the whole lead cooverud into gold* He 
requested Porelius, who had the charge of the Dutch mint^ to try 
. the value. Two drachms of it beipg subjected to quartation, and 
. solution in aqua fortis, were found to have increased in weight by 
two scruples. This increase was doubtless Qwintf tn the silver, 
which still remained enveloped iu the gold af^eruie action :of the 
aqua fortis. To endeavour lo separate the ^ver more complete^, 
the gold was again fused with seven times its weight of antimony, 
.and treated in the usual manner; but no alteration took place in 
. the weight* 

lb sfaerw ^^ fteaks which «lchymy has played with the greatest 
linderStiindings, the latest known experimenter in the art, we be* 
lieve, Mras Steele. 

Our author's accoitnt of Paracelsus is long and curious. The 
Allowing is the style in which he used to boast and fluster. 

' Paracelsus began his professional caf'eer by burning publicly, in 
Ids class-itxmi, and in the presence of his pupils, the works of Galen 
and Avicenna, assuring his hearers that the strings of his shoes pos- 

• sessed more knowledge dian those two celebrated physicians. All 
the universities united had not, he assured them, as much knowledge 

'^as was contained in his own beard, and the hairs upon his 

'netkwere better informed than all the writers that ever existed put 

T together. To give the reader an idea of the arrogant absurdity of 

his pretensions, I shall translate a few sentences of the prefiice to 

• kis tract, entitled " Paragranum,^ where he indulges in his usual 

you Avicenna, 
s. I shall not 
rou inhabitants 

you Misnians, 
;nna; all you 
ho inhabit the 
>u Athens, you 
If you, but you 

• This extraordinary person suffered, * says our author, * the 
/matest iniury from the habits of intoxication in which he in- 

• ialged, and from the vulgarity of the way in which he spent his 
tirtie. He hafilly ever went into his class-room to deliver a lecture 

• till he was half intoxicated, and scarcely ever dictated to his secre- 
' tafies till he had lost the use of his reason by a tod liberal indul- 
rgence in wine. If he was. summoned to visit a patient^ he scarcely 

ever went but in a state of intoxication. Not unfijequently he 
passed the whole night ia the alehouse in the coiBDapy ^of peasants ; 
land when morning jcame, was quite incapable of performing the 
vhities of hia smion. Chi ' one ocaasion, aftei; ia debauch, 
>ail£ah lasted the whole night, he was called next morning 
to visit a patient; on entering the room,/ fcje enquired k 
the sick person had taken anything. " Nothing," was the 
«MWer, **^ccpt the body of our Lord.^—*' Since you have 
already,*' says he,. /* provided yourself with another physician^ 




toy presence here is unnecessary," and he left the apartment in" 
stantly. When AlbMU B^ jijifsicia* to jthe |iii ^jj^^ohind, 
visited Paracelsus in the city or Basle, he earned him to 
a patient whose strength was completely exhausted, and 
in his opinion, it was impossible to restore ; but Pkniceli^rf,' 
lo fnafce a p^ade of his skill, admifdsteiied to hhn thfte^dr^^ 
laudanum, and invited him to dine with him next day:*''' 
tation was accepted, and the sick man dined the neoitdaxwrtilhis 
physieiaab* -^ .;:.!. v 

Yet Paracelsus was a great man as well|as a fool, made ei^Blltttft 
discoveries in medicine, which are of use to the present day, ianci 
evidently owed part of his folly to the subtleties of an ill«i^uk|e(l 
mind. 

We conclude our extracts from the first volume of this interesthig 
work, with a passage (merely Hographical) relating to the admirabie 
Collen, while profiessor at Bdinbui^. 

* Remembering the difficulties with whkh he had Wttiself' t<> 
struggle in his younger days, he was at all times singularly attenfif^ 
to the pecuniary wants of his students. From the general' lollmktjr 
which he coatracted with them he foand ao dMficuHy iit dltft^e^ng 
those whose circumstances were contracted, or who4abiMiMd^4lilder 
any pecuniary embarrassment, without beingunder the MdeSiAty')^ 
hurtmg their feelinss by a direct enquiry. To aucfa perMiiMW' <roen 
their habits of study admitted it, he was pecul]8cly^«tie»tka9'.tkii^ 
were more frequentlv invited to his house than othecs, ^thtgr were 
treated wi^ unusual Itindness and ffimiliaRrr, tbey w«lrt toodii(BtQfl 
fto'hia library, and encouraged by thejaoetdelicaie wkkees.ieirboRfvw 
from it freely whatever books they had occasion for ; and a# pfltaoflto 
under such circumstances are often extremclv shv, book^ we^ ^ome- 
rimes |>ressed upon them as « sort of task, the ioqUPt insisting UDon 
knowing their opinion of such and such, passaaes \yhicb^ey. Mid 
not read, and desiring them to carry the book nqm^e.fot that pur- 



pose : in short, he behaved to them as if he had cour|te4 thej^ com- 
pany. He thus raised them in the opinion o? their accjuafntpHCes, 
which, to jpereons of their circumstances, was of ^o little conse- 
quence. They were inspired at the same tbne with a, secret sense 
of dignity, which elevated their minds, and excited an uncommon 
ardour, instead of that desponding inactivity so natural to depressed 
circumstances. Nor was ne the less delicate in the manner of sim- 
plying their wants: he often found out some polite e|:cu8e tor 
refusmg to take money for a first coui^e, and never was -ata 
loss for one to an after course. Sometimes (as his lectures 
were never written) he would request the favour of a tridtt 
of their notes, if he knew that they were taken with care, hi order 
to refresh his memory. Sometimes he would express a iWsh to 
have their opinion of a parttcnlar past of his covffse^ead fnesMited 
them with a ticket for the purpose. By such ^ielicate pieeea.of 
address, in which he greatly excelled, he took care to anticipate 
theh' wants. Thus he not only gave them the benefit of his own 
lectures, but by refusmg to take money enabled them to attend mich 
others as were necessary for completing the course of n^edicaj 
study.' 

• There were two laudanums of Paracelsvs : one was rtrf o«i</« <»^ sier- 
eiiry ;• the ether censisted of the followiao subataiices : cbleride of aati 
mony, 1 ounce ; hspalie aloes» 1 ounce ; rose-water, ^ oanee ; saffron 
3 ounces ; ambergris, 2 drams :— all these well mixed. 



A New Myomachia.— When Buonaparte was First Consul of 
France, the English, who thronged to that comury in great imm- 
bers, dEbr the Peace of Amiens, were in the habit of a a s m ning' a 
military character, aa a passport to his favour. Lord Pomfr^, 
being in Paris, was introduced by the English Ambsissador i "and, as 
he belonged to the Snrrey teilitia, he wotfe the tUtU^Mnh^upoii^tbe 
occasion. Buoaajparle, . who was iiwniliar with, the ni9qie#ip£(ficMt 
of the- English regiments, thus addressed him ; '* W.Uat,.|^9<^» 
my lord?" His Lordship, giving a French pronuiiciatiofi.^^'jrt^e 
name of the county, r^ed — *' Le regiment dn -Siwwf'of «pe 
regfoient of Surrey.) *< j^ regimail J^.miP»V\(tk%t^mmti'9^ 
mice) returned Napoleon; *< that I Dresumemus);.^e.a.tP1llflW<^ 
men^ for I have never heard of it before." , . H:oqA 

^' Oojufpaioirs to «ur Rbal Fukim.^' — Soeae ! 7tats.^'<i^ >« a 
banker resided in a small town in the notthotf TgnghwH^^'whitiiiM 
noted for hb extreme parsimony* Though a rich m^ he^opt^ooiy 
kept the banking-books himself, but was also a ^etty i|hopkeq>er. 
Upon one occasion, he excited ronch surprise by inritittgHwr^aa- 
tlemea to dine with him. He actually produoed a hottk of wm^ ; 
but that| bottle was soon emptied, and they ventured to ask lor a 
fresh supply. He hesitated a moment. " The &ct is, geatlemeo^** 
said he, ** I have some fine champaign below ; ^^hapat^ioi^w|il 
help me to rack it off." They aU^prepared to assist biop^.v^mpt 
goodwill. " 1 think," said he, " we had better take, our hati^ Ipr 
we shall find it very cold.'' They did so ; he begged theq^ to pM 
on> firet, that he m^ht shut the doors behind ahem; wfaW& m 
speedily did,- leaving them all the c^o/i^pom . before theni^ -yW^ 
another occasion, he shewed a gentleman a half sovereign^ tlu^ a 
new coinage, and begged he wocud put it in his pocket to shew ms 
firieads. This appeared extraordinaiy liberalitV to tmetten skil- 
lines out of his hands, without security i but when thegpytfleaian's 
bill was sent in, some months after, for goods boi^bt at the bankor'a 
shop, the half isovereign was charged to him, -mihhUereti. 
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^^'/.'p.l^AT AKD MISCELLANIES. ' 

^^^^^ju^4U>U^^pqriog the riots m 1780^ most persona, id order to 
|jmt thei^boiwes, wrote on their door? ** No Popery.** Old Gri- 
JmfPhkPP awid all juistakes, wrote on hit, <' No religion !'* 
eiiiAkounotAWttoN OP STATi7Vi8.-->There is such a multajJicity of 
statutes concerning one matter, and they so cross and intricate, as 
,^;cenaioty :of Jaw is lost in the heap.— Z^J Bacpn (Proposal for 
^mending the Laws of England.) 

Time, the Greatest Innovator. — The froward r^ntion of a 
custom h as furbulent a thing as innovation, and they that rever- 
ence too much the old times are but a scorn to the new: for Time, 
the greatest Innovator, alters all things to the worse, and if wisdom 
and counsel shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
endr 

• • * * Antiquity deserveth that reyerence, that 
.piep should make a stand thereupon, and discover what is the best 
ifj^; but when the discovery is well taken, then to make progres- 

„. ^Wisdom of ouk Ancestors.** — ^What, then, is the wisdom of 
ibeitiiMiiCalled old? Is it the wisdom of grey heirs ? No — it is 
ithtimdMS «f the cradle.— ^^Mom'^ Book of FaUctcia. 
fl '-FRCsmvwnoN of Grapes. — Grapes will continue fresh and 
IMUst all iriiUtr long, if you hang them, cluster by cluster in the 
^mif of'li warm room — Lord Bacon, — In another place. Take 
^pl^Mt^ aftd hsmg them in an empty vessel, well stopped, and set the 
^renel'Dat ift'a cellar but in some dry place, and it is said they will 
'iMeilODg; 

LOR!b Bacon and the Lawyers. — ^For the Lawyers, they are 
'inancipated and wholly devoted every one to the laws of the state 
'Where they live, or to the placits of the imperial or pontifical laws, 
'ahd cannot tine impartial and sincere judgment, but discourse as out 
'6f gyves and fetters. — Thiet on UnwenalJuttice. 

*• To Tbrow a Perfume on the Violet.** — Take common 
briar, and set it amongst violets or wall-flowers, and see whether it 
.will not make the violets and wal|-flowers sw^etef^ and less earthy 
in their smell. — Bacon. 

TiW .Actress and the Bxsbop.— When the celebrated Mrs 
Cibber was in Dublin, she sung in the oratorio of the Messiah. A 
certain Bishop was so struck with the extreme sensibility of her 
raaazier, that he could not refrain from saying, loud enough to be 
heard by numbers round him, *' Woman 1 thy sins be forgiven 
.dice I" [This bishop was made of more *' penetrable stuff," than 
ma present Bishop of Rochester.] 

MoEiiRB having thrown out alms one day to a bemir, the man 

called to the coachman to stop ; and coming up, " Sir,'* said he, 

*** I suppose this piece of gold was not intended for me.'* Moli^re, 

after a moment's pause, cried out, ** It what holes does virtue nestle 

|twlf f Here, fnend, there is another." 

*' 'Endangering the CoNSTrrunoN.*' — ^Tn the year 1813, on a 
motion to abolish that part of the punishment for high-treason which 
eonsists ^ embowelling the o£^der alive ! the Attorney-general 
cfcjected to the motion, on the ground that it would endangor the 
coBititutiaB.— r^(Mla^'# Noies to BacanC^ JFwrJu, 

Catbouc License. — ^When Corn, the composer, lived at 

Edinburgh, he happened one Sunday to pass by the Tron church, 

while the coogreaatioo was singhig psalms; confounded at the dis- 

cordant sounds, ne asked a man with a long puritanical face, who 

^li<#NiiglB, what was the matter? The other. astonished at the 

:4|il€8tion, answered,, that the people were praising God Almighty. 

y.8aiita Maria i" exclaimod Corn, shrugging up his shoulders, 

0^ <ibd. AMgbtor must have one very bad ear !** 

^*<'^D|4oixO>^TRAST— A country actor, remarkable for an under- 

«MiMMd "roiee, was playing Romeo, and when he got to the scene 

^ji^C^e-h^ ctfl^theapoth^ary, his voice was so very weak as scarcely 

i^f7be')i0iiy|. Uufortunately the man who personated the Apothe-> 

H^tumty, ^oA a most wondei^l base voice. I1ie Romeo proceeds— | 

-'SWiMhdl apothecary, — within there!'* in a hazy tone. Th^ 

Apothecary answers, — " Who bawls so loud ?^ in a voice tha| 

^mekthtr/thcatre. This whimsical contrast created a great laugh 

fjm tb^cxfiCBic of Romeo. 

'6tbNS oi^' Goodness. — The parts and signs of goodness are 

'Wmttf. If a man be gracious and courteous to stran^rs, it shews 

.he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut off 

ttom bihtt lands, but a continent that joins to them : if he be com* 

; pMieuate towards the af^ictlons of others, it shews that his heart 

' uf VSLt thtf noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the balm ; 

if be easily pardons and remits offences, it shews that his mind if 

^^^bUrft ^rfl injuries, so that it cannot be that : if he be thankful fbt* 

^^AmA-beH^ts^k sh^ewd^he weighs men's minds and not their trash.^ 

^' !4^' actress of some celebrity was playing Lady, MoDheth^ wmt 
'^'tw^ since, at a country theatre, when a messenger coming in, a^ 
'Sir ^Apposed, to announce the coming of the king; she ask^ 
'fyPtiii are your tidings?" — the man whispered some words^ which 
.jxit dfd not hear^ and she repeated, * Wliat are your tidings?"— [• 
- ^'^e have cut out the messenger, whispered the man again ; 1 am 
' S/MethJ* — It was necessary tor the lady immediatelv to becomf 
ecstatic, and to welcome the arrival of her beloved lord; 



AMATBOunr Bbujit ane| all little miMMrfr ibef dabUr iq «od^ 
position, and hay^ most of ih'i^ the score ojf |a fi^fsv si^oi^ qr 
overture, locked up in their desks, the consciouspesa ot which helps 
to sweeten their lives, and gives them die smiling self- eatii i fe c do ii wMdk 
Mr Bickerstaff diseoveTM in the girl who wore eitibv^ered gartaist. 
The ouestion b not answered in Berlin as it used to be with ua,"^ 
"Is Mr — —musical?"— "Yes; he plays a litile on the flute:" 
after which the wary enquirer would be sure to avoid a demonstra- 
tion of the part. But the answer might run thus : " Yes ; he playB 
Sebastian Bach, smgs at sight, and has written a set of quintetta." — 
Musical Itambie. 

Honbstv op the Order. — This act (statute 31 Car. IL c. 2) was 
carried by an odd artifice in the House of Lords. Lord Grey and 
Lord Norris were named to be the tellers. Lord Norris, being a 
man subject to vapours, was not at all times attentive to what was 
passing; so a very fat lord oomin^ in,. Lot^-Qnf cdunted 'hiia fer 
ten, as a jest, atj^rst ,< but, ^ei^ that Lord Nortit JM notobiensed 
it^ he went on with this mis-^eckoiting of ten, and by these means 
the bill passed, though the majority i n deed was dn die o#ier side.-*- 
Bftmet (voL ii. 8vo. p. 121.) 

EXQUISITR MbAM 

Louis XY, was on 
Croix- Fontaine. 1 
room was a huge m 
-^Le vrai bonheuri 
these words only:- 
come to visit Boure 

Lbgautebs op Si 
formerly kept at ^l 
the expense of the I 

an end to their eicisteoce* Thji(|:pdtfpi»3>feiOB]jrtt> l^ohtained'.fav 
laying before a committee of six huoiilred pen^opa the reasons whi^ 
influenced the applicant : if the ceAMoktee diiapjliweil of these rea- 
sons, or thought them- in#iffioisint;to' authorise «elf«4e8tnielioD, he 
was c0fadS^ji^l#^»---rHmd: tfiTinotwitlntevding thie sentence 1^ 
committed suicide, it was jhen jsoasidefed a (^prime, and rigorwi^ 
pumthed. . ' I 

Ckedat JtJD£f7S.-^I ha¥e heard it terifhid, that'bpon cutting 
down of an old thnbertf^e, the stub hath nometimes put out a tree 
of another kind-*His that the beec^ hath pot forth birch — which, 
if it he true, the canse may be, for that the old stump is too scant of 
juie€f to put ifbrth the 'former tree, and th^refdre ptitteth forth a tree 
of a smeller klrtd, 'that needeth less nourishment. — There is an old 
traiSlion, tfiat boughs of oak put into the earth, will put forth wild 
vines ; which, ^ H be true, nd dopbt it is not that the oalc turnew 
into a vine, but the oak«bough pntrifying qualifieth the earth to put 
fofMk a vine fff ka^.-^Lord Baeoh* Natural History. [With re- 
^rd to the old stump putting forth a small tree of a dil^rent 
kind, we have old gentlemen among us, whose sons are observed 
to be very unlike their fathers.] 

A pernicious custom^ or absiurd law» can never loqg prevail amidvt 
a complete and general appreciation of its character^ — JSsm 0f> l^tf 
Formation of Opimom. 
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A CHBMICO-POBTICaL THpUGHT. 
(See the noiiee ef Dr. Thonioa's work in oar present aanber.) 

O lovers, ye that poorly love, and ye 
That think ye love beyond sobriety. 
Twine me a wreath, if but for only this, — 
Vl\ prove the roses in the poet^s kiss. 
Not metaphors alone are lips and roses. 
Whatever the gallant, or the churl supposes : 
Ask what compounds them both, and science uAh 
Of marvellous results in crucibles,^ — 
Of common elements, — say two in five,— 
By which their touch is soft, then- b!ooiti*» tjhre ;] 
So that the lip and leaf do really, both. 
Hold a shrewd cut of the same velvet cloth. 
The maxim holds, where'er the componndB fall,— 
In birds, in brooks, in waH-flowers, and the wall 
The beauty shares them with her very sbewl. 
•Tis true, the same things go to hard^ rpcks ; 
There's iron in the shades of Julia's locks ; 
And when we kJss Amanda*s tears away, 
■ A briny pity melts in what we say : 
But if aright we read these common dfts. 
The knowledge lowers not the mind, but lifts. 
The very cdatsest clay, the meanest shard 
That hides the beetle in the public.yanj, 
Shares with the sun in his celestial line. 
Much more the orbit of an e^e divine; 
Ahd who are they respect not 'their own team, 
B\M fbr youJif Juliers destiny, or Lear^ ? 
'Hise, truth and love^ and vindicate my rhyme I 
' 'PHc crabbed Scot, that once upon a time 
Aifted what a poem proved, and just Imd Wit , 
To prove himself a iool, by askins it. 
E'en he h^d bipod, as Bums or Wallace had. 
Or at the lip that makes a punter mad. 
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THB^FLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGIH^I. THEikTIttCAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PIRFORMANCVS OP LAST NIGHT. 
Drubt laNB.— Henry tlie Fourth.— Taming the Tables.— Cbarles the Twelfth. 
Coriirr Oabobn .— The Strmnger.—Hide end Seekv— And Moneiettr TooMm. 



CoTENT Garden. 
Wb found a better house again here last nigfat, and the audience 
weeping to thdr heart's content over the last scene of the Stranger ; 
so completely does the appeal to domestic pity nullify all the laws 
of criticism and custom. Miss Ejhtblb seemed to us to be acting 
with a less mixture of the artificial than usual. 

The new fiircical interlude of Bide and Seek will not bear a 
comparison with the new farce at the other house, TTie Tables 
Turned, Kbblbt, however, is very good in; it» as an inquisitive 
booby of a servaint; and Wbs Ellbn Tree performs, with good 
emphasis and indiscratioii, the part of a jealous wifb. There is too 
much ^Mt»d cireunMtailce and false door in the plot; which turns 
upon a supposition of the wife's, diat a lady who comes to the 
house after a husband q£ her own is a mistress of her lord and 
master. It is not good enough to tempt us into a detail. 

We stayed to set <m ^WJ^lMomtet/tr Tonton, who made us laugh 
so heartily when we read him. But we did not find hun so enter* 
taining on the boards, and came away at the end of the first act. 
The reason was, that Mr T. P: Cook6 played the part of the eter- 

'naliy knocked up Frenchman, MonHeur Morbieau, and that his 
performance wanted force and gusto. The audience laughed, and 
probably laughed more and more during the remainder of the piece ; 
but it was at the abstract Morbleau and the hubbub he occasions, 

. not at the particular performance^ Which, as far as we saw it, was 
unquestionably fidnt and poor. We remember seeing Mr Cooke 
tome years ago to advantage in the part of his illustrious oamesake, 
the navigator,-^ melodramatic one, if we mistake not. It is odd 
to think of him in a character like that, and then see him ^Sl (net 

"UoiMitiirally) hi the part of an old French barber. We suspect that 
hb talent is confined to melodrama. 

1 These disappointments have cut our article short : so that we 
feel ooneives in the prepostefoos condition of going at a reason* 
able hour to bed. 1^:^ 
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KNOWLEDGE ?OR THE PEOPLE: OR, THE PLAIN 
WHY AND BECAUSE. 

To THE Tatler. — Sir, In your impartial criticism on the above 
little work, I perceive that you allude to its probable connexion 
with another work, of similar title, referring, 1 conclude, to " Les 
Pourquoi et les Parceque," published at Paris, in 1829. A trans- 
lation of this work appeared sometime since in London ; a brief 
comparison with which will convince you» that beyond the bare de* 
sirn, (which I adapted from the original nearly two years since,) the 
''Why and Because," from the French has not furnished a single 
line of my work. 

I wish it therefore to be understood, that for the merits and de- 
fects of the ** Knowledge for the People," I am answerable, as the 
Editor, I do not say Author, of that work: although it may be 
found neartyas original as many of the Library works of the day. 
The ekplanationr mive been in some cases condensed from whole 
pagea, and in others re-written; so that to prepare for the intended 
Series of Sukgeets have cost me countless hours of toil and trouble. 
It is, however, some satisfaction to an author to feel the grateful 
recompense in progress. 

I am, Sir, 

Yotur*s with thanks, 

Noe. 10, 1830. John Timos. 
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Adelfhi Theatre. — Wreck Ashore — Black Vulture — 

Quadrupeds. 

Surrey Theatre. — The Rover's Bride — The Mar- 
ried Bachelor— Rob Roy. 

CoBU&a TufiATRE. — Silver Knight — Joseph .II — Mu- 
tiny at Spithead and the Nore. 

ToTTENHAid Street Theatre. — Smuroki's Isle — 

Master^s Rival — fSei— Child of 
- Nature. . " ' 



THUATRE Rof Al^ 'DRtJRY LANE. 

• TUl ETeUiifc, «ke CodMdy of 

THE HYPOCRITK 

' {Bj BicMrtuflp. ; 

Old Lady Lambert, ' Mrs C. JOKES, 

Charlotte, Mim MORDAUNT, 

YoQDg Ladj Lambert, NraORGER, Betty, MrvEAST. 

Doctor Caotwcll, Mr DOWTON, 

Maw. worm, Mr LI8T0N, 

Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Hafmarket, 

Damley, Mr J. VININO. Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 

Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Ti|i»iaff, Mr C JONES. 

Prefioot to the Cemedf , P. De Winter's OTertore to ** Maboned.*' 

After the Comedy, Auber*s Overture to ** La Fiancee." 

Prefious to the Farce, Buildiea't Overture to ^ Jean de Parin.*' 

After which, (lit time tfcit Sea«on> a Comie Opera, in two Acts, called 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Pauline, Mr. WAYLETT. 

Cecile, Mits CRAWFORD. Nina, Mitu S. PHILLIPS. 

Madame Marabout, Mrt ORGER. 

The CbcTalier R. nard, MrFARREN. 

Frederick Louvaioe, Mr COOPER, Ro4»inffnol, Mr SINCLAIR* 

Achille Boubun, Mr HARLEY, 

After which, (second time) a New Farce, to be cal led 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poole.] 

MiasKutbbs. MimFAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C JON bS, Pattv Urkins, Mn ORGEA. 

Jack Humphries, Mr USTON, 

Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jercmidh IJurops. Mr COOPEa, 

Edgar de C^uicy. Mr VINING, I'horoton, Mr J. VINllCG. 

On Mondaj, The Brisrand ; The National Guard ; and Maaanicllo- 
On 1 uesday, Hofer ; Turning the Tables ; and ihe lllustriuus Stranger. ^ 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN-. 

This Eveoine, (7th time^ a New Play, in Three Acte, eilled 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

[Bv Mr Dlmond]. 

Duchess di Fontana* Mrs LOVELL. 

Aurora diCosenza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zorantbe, MissH.CAWSE, Rodrijra. MrsTAYLEURKi 

Nina, Bliss TAYLOR, 

Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN. 

Duke di Fonlana, Mr EGERTON, 

CouDtCoseiitA. Mr BLANCH ARD, Manfredi, Mr WARD£, 

Valentine, Mr WILSON, 

Benedetto, Mr G. BEN NETT, Harry Forfescue, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rafo, Mr EVANS, . Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Guiscard, Mr Irwin, Ist Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr HoU. 

Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. D' Albert, Mrs Bedford ; Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 

Copid, Miss Kendall. 

Masaneraders : Miss Addison, J. Cooper, CoHett, Grant, Heath, IDiie, 

MeKcJaines Blaire, Fairbroilier, Grifflihs, Payne, Reed, Ryals,' TbonMni, 

Gondoliers, &c. Messrs. Crnmpton, Miller, May, Norris, ^e^ofr* S. Teit, 

Meadames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennaot, &c.. 

After tvhich, an Interlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 

Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, Merton. Mr DURUSET, 

Moses, MrKEELEY. 

After the Play, Mozart's O? erture to " La demenza di Tho." 
To eoDclude with the Nautical Drama, called 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

[ByD. W.Jkrrold]. 

The OTcrture and the whole of the Muvic, from Dibdhi's Songs, 

adapted bj Blewett. 

Black-Eyed Susan, (irst time) Mrs OHATTERLW, 

Dolly Mayflower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

Capt. Croastree, MrDIDDEAR, Raker, Mr F. SUTTOlf , 

Hatchet. Mr EVANS, Dog^rass, Mr BLANCHARD. . 

Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR. 

Gnatbraio, Mr MEADOWS. 

William, (with an inirodocrd^Hig) Mr T. P. COOKE, 

Biue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing *« Black.EKd Sasaki/* 

Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr PULLER, 

LiouteDaDl Pike, Mr BAKER, 9od Lieutenant, MrlRWHf, 

PlMgbahare, (a Roalic) Mr ME A ttS. 

Onlfonday, The Stranger; Teddv the Tiler ^ and Robert the DevU. 
On Tuesday, The Carnival at Naples; Hiie and Seek ; and ollwrr 
Entertainments. 



Published by J. Onwhtic, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to vhom all books, 
pan:els, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J.Chappvl, 98 Roval Exchange ; A. Hats, 165 Recent street ; J. FielI>, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong*s Hotel ; at Ebees's Library, Old Bond street, and by aH Book- 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1830. 



THE HEADER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



ne French Revoiutitm of 1830 ; the EvenU which produced it, and 
the ieenet hy which it woi accompanied. By 2>. l\imbull, Etq, 
8vo. pp. 443. Colbura and Bentley. 

Just as we were sitting down to give a notice of this book, a man 
went along the road by our window, whistling the Marseilles hymn. 
The glories of the C^reat Week have made a profound impression 
upto the world; and will never let old times come back. The 
great have shewn themselves too feeble, ever to resume their ftscen- 
ciaocfi «od the poor and despised too noble to allow it. The 
•• powerftil" must now resort to the new powers of reasoning and 
justice, or be content to see authority depart out of their hands. 

Mr Turnl>ull appears to be a resident in France, and to have 
written his work there. It contains much that the reader has seen 
Miok^, add' that we shall not repeat, though we confess it is a hard 
matter to refrain from relating some anecdotes, for the very reason 
which has rendered them well known. Such is the account of 
d* Arcole, for instance, who gave his name to the bridge ; and various 
anecdotes of the disinterestedness of the poor and suffering. The 
iiKwe we know them, the more we feel inclined to repeat them, like 
tunes that have become ^miliar because of their beauty. But we 
abstain in our limited columns, and seek for what we can find of 
novelty. 

We fifaall b^tn, as our author has done, with giving his corrected 
account of the part taken by our countrymen in the battle. Mr 
TumbuU says, no doubt with truth, that there has been much ex- 
aggeration on the subject. It is pleasant to find, that the 
French, by tlimr enthusiastic gratitude, have not a little contributed 
to it. But enough I'emains to make us justly proud. 

* There are a number of English gentlemen of the medical pro- 
fession established in Paris, many of whom dbtinguished themselves 
by their attention to the wounded, and more than one of them by 
assistance of a more hazardous nature. Among those most pro- 
minent were Dr Bradley, Mr Shrimpton, of the Rue Vivien ne, Mr 
Donaldson, and Mr Roberts, of the London Dispensary, in the 
Place Vend6me. Mr Donaldson was one of the party who 
attacked and carried the Swiss barracks in the Rue de Babylon. 
He was also one of the first to enter the Tuilleries, and afterwards 
formed part of the extraordinary expedition to Rambouillet. 

* Mr Smith, the English printer, had long been spoken of by the 
F^rench in tofiinr of respect and attachment, from his disinterested 
services at the time of the second restoration, and during the occu- 
pation of the capital by the Allies. As soon as the ordinances 
w^eut&dLt on the 26th of July, Mr Smith shut up his printing 
dnce, and dismissed the greater part of his woricmen, and engaged 
heart and hand in the cause of liberty. In this he had the more 
merit as the success of the Revolution was certain to produce 
the abolition of that monopoly which added so materiallv to the 
value of his license as a printer. Having supplied himself and his 
workmen with arms and ammunition, he assisted in person at the 
construction of the barricades, particularly those of the Port St 
DeniSy and the Port St Martm. On the 27th and 28th he acted 
independently as a sharpshooter on the Boulevards ; but, on the 
89th he joined the main body in the attack on the Louvre, and was 
afterwards one of the first who entered the Tuilleries. Just before 
the capture of that place, an attempt was made to dislodge a party 
oi tlie Royal Guards, who had entrenched themselves in a bouse 
at the comer of the Rue Saint Nicaise (which communicates be- 
tween the Rue Rivoli, and the Rue Saint Honors) from whence 
tbey had long been pouring a destructive fire upon the people. 

* Mr Smith had for some time assisted in returning this fire from 
the opposite comer of the street, but, finding that m this position 
be was fighting at great disadvantage, hs mshed across it, rollowed 
by two of his woricmen, and two friends; and having burst into the 
house, ascended the staircase, entered the room, fivm the windows 
of which the guards were firing, and with a pistol in each hand, 
required the party to surrender. Fmding themselves thus attacked 



in front ^od reajr, the guards were compelled to deliver up thfor 
arms, but not unidl one of Mr Smithes worknien had been killed by 
his side r and one of his friends, M. Leblanc, had been severely 
wounded. Kfty or sixty muskets were thus procured, and were 
immediately handed over to such of the citizens as were still vn- 
provitfed with arms, to assist in the final attack on iht last strong 
hold af lite royaHsts. 

* It is Bot intended here to attempt an enumeration of all th^ 
instancerW British gallantry, which occurred in the course of this 
memoraWe struggle. But the names of Mf Worknfert, Mr Mac-Cue, 
the English restaurateur of the Palais.ftayd,. Mr Goidstoith tfie 
dentist, Mr Lindo, of the house of Or »nd Qoldsmi^^ and Mr 
Cariwright, of the Quartier, du Petit Carreau, are' all mentioned 
with such applause in the French accounts Of the fe^ol^tibn, that it 
would be injustice to withhold tlieir nawe8:'--/*r^i^^,:p. vii 

It is well known, that flie EditoM of tlfe- R^frth press had the 
honour of being the first (a»b*catoe th«m(> to proclaim disobedience 
to the Royal Ordinances. The paper was signed liy forty*fbiir of 
them, whose names are ^vptt 1^ Mr Tfur¥*)i4i^ ' One of these gen- 
tlemen, M. Ader, ismentioue^in tfjAWO^k f« having died ia. the 
subsequent battles; and. the name of another periodical writer, 
M. Farey, is added to the glorious list. Not a single aristocrat, we 
believe, perished on either side. This Royal soldiery were allowed 
to fight for the king as much as they pleased, and to do without 
food as long as they could ; but "no king, no dauphine, no grandee 
of the r«ilm, •* says Mr TarabulP' fMxsxet to ooilntenance their efforts. 
The noblesse and the aristocracy stood as ftet aloof in the boor of 
trial, as did those bands of charbonniers who had lately been so 
fbted and caressed at St. Cloud/* 

* The first blood was shed by the Royal Troops. Some hours be- 
fore, (says the author) innumerable messages ot a peacefiil and con- 
ciliatory character had been interchanged between the various bar- 
racks in which the troops were quartered, and their friends and 
connexions in the city. The bearers of these messages were gene- 
rally either women or children ; and it cannot but be doubted that 
their effect must have been great, beyond the possibility of calcula- 
tion, in alleviating the list of casualties which arose out of a struggle 
of three days continuance. 

The effect oi this interchange of civilities was strikingly evinced 
on the first appearance of one of the regiments of the line on the 
open space in the Rue St. Honor^ in the firont of the Palais RoyaL 
The inhabitants! had no idea that any attack would be made upon 
them without some previous waming. They expected to see the 
commissaries of Pohce and other civil functionaries invested with 
the attributes of office, and to hear the proclamation read by which 
meetings in the streets were interdicted, before the commission of 
any irreparable act of violence. The feet that the troops were not 
attended by any civil officer, sanctioning the commencement of hos- 
tilities, had only the effect of inspiring the assembled populace with 
fresh confidence. As soon as the regiment was drawn up in line, 
it was received with tears and viwits. In place of retreating as the 
soldiers advanced, a number of individuals from the crowd ran up 
to them, hat in hand, and adjured them by all that was sacred in 
honour, liberty, and patriotism to spare their fellow-citizens the 
horrors of a civil war. The soldiers evidently understood what was 
addressed to them, and seemed ready to fraternize with the people. 
But the ofi&cers, who were not prepared for this mode of opening 
the campaign, were at the same time unable to answer, with fire and 
sword, the language of peace and.fHendship, addressed to them by 
an unarmed multitude. They sent to their superior officer. Gene- 
ral Walsh, to represent to him the manner in which the troops had 
been received by the citizens, and to take his orders as to the mea^ 
sures to be adopted. His orders were, that the troops of the line 
should be distributed in patrols, and that Ae gvoimd should be 
occupied by the Royal Guard. 

* When the Guards made their appearance, they were accompanied 
by a detachment of Lancers, who, throughout the three days of 
civil war, distinguished theauehres, on all occasions, by their un- 
relenting ferocity. They came upon the ground, their trumpets 
sounding, and their dmms beating the charge. No halt or hesita^ 
tion was observable in their deportment, they mai^ehed stfa^htiip 
to the nnarmed crowd; the Guards fired a volley, the Lancers 
made a duurge, ^md, as tlie inhabitants fell, a shout was raised 
from the ranks of *' five ie Roi, Five Charles X ! r affording a sad 
presage that henceforward this cry was only to be the signal of 
murder and civil war. Dispersing on the instant, the crowd did 
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notwoit for a lecond voUfy, tmdthe^goidiers^wcrelrtlflfered to {fur- 
sue their bloody and triumphant course. The Lancers struck 
indiscriminat^v ii^efe|rer and whomsaeTOr thet could reach. An 
old man, whi'ffen mortally wounded 'in this first encounter, was 
heard first to exclaim, as he expired, •* Five la lAbertil Fhe ie 

Mr Turnbull tden relates the story of the gigantic baker, who 
took the dead body of the women in bis arms, harangued the roul- 
titsdo oter it «r# the /hot of the ttatue of lAmU XI K^ and then carried 
it to the guard-house and asked the soldiers there if they would do 
as tfaek* . comrade had done. The following heroic story is new to 
%mi and flkserves tm0k6 tranacription. We know not to whom it is 
addressed. ^ 

/ Sir,--*Ha/viog been an eye-witness of so many deeds of heroism, 
duriqe the days for ever memorable, of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
July, 1 would point but on^ which seems to call for your particular 
attention. 

' The curioailiyoCaoi.old soldier made me run to the various 
points of ^ttack^ to give the aid of my advice to the courageous 
bands who were engaged in the defence of our liberties. This was 
the only part \viii(% remained for me to play, having been deprived 
of an Qrm» ,wbic)) dlodtAA .Waterloo. 

* During the forenpo^pf tjie 28th, I found myself at the s<^uare 
of the Port 8t!' Mairiin, where I proceeded to examine the position 
taken up' fotf^ oUrl 'trettehenms enemy. 1st. The infantry of the 
Gen-dacperie iK^ri^ fpffned in tine along the Rue du Faubouig St. 
Martin, in communication with the, neighbouring barrack ; the ca- 
valry of the same arm were ranged behind them. 2nd. The cuiras- 
siera of the guard !were't<y be «een in similar order on the Boulevard, 
ne^ the theatre of th^ JP9r^8t Martio, from whence it was to be 
.inferred, that a charge was to be executed as soon as.any handful 
crfttien should venture/ io show themselves. 

^1 did not leave the ^iMk^, m I saw a eoluihn arrive, not amount- 
ing in all to 150 men/! ve^ry h^dlo^^wrmed^ und (a« I was informed 
by the young man who commanded ^hepi), not possessed of more 
than four cartridges a-pi6ce.' l*here was no want of courage, how- 
evet, on their part, w you «hd)) ' jud^e. I thought it my duty, in 
virtue of my former expe^enoe, w^fk of the remarks 1 had just 
made on the position of our two enemies, the gend*anne and the 
cuirassiers, to entreat the young chief to call a halt, and to wait 
foiT reinforeemenlay before entering on th^ Boulevard, firom the 
^reet by which he was advancing. 

' After listening to what t had to saj*. he thanked mp for the 
information I had given hhn. I only did what I felt to be my duty, 
in endeavouring tasan^e then from certain death. When I c^me up 
to them they were on their way to attack the gead'armerie, and 
were in perfect ignorance of the position of the cuirassicis. The 
younff te(Uler yielded to my advice, in so far as to abandon the 
niU^k on, the gend'atmerie; but as to the waiting for' reinforce- 
ments« he woyl^not listen to it. He made no accounted the inuni- 
nent danger id which he and his followers would expose themselves, 
by appearing with io small a force on the open Boulevard. Placing 
hia^f .4t the> head of his men, who were all of the working 
classes, he ordered his drummer to beat the charge, exdahning, 
•♦ La Mart ou !a LiherKf!*' 

f I cbuM no longer restrain myself from following the intrepid 
little b^- Tiieir leader again came up to me and said, ** You 
have earned a quittance from your country, you have already 
shed your blood in her cause; toda^ it is our turn to follow your 
example. Do not take from us this satisfaction : to spill it in so 
good a cause^ to die here, is to live eternally.*' On this appeal, I 
desisted from my purpose of following him. He arrived with his 
column on the Boulevard, drew it out in line in front of the cui- 
rassiers, and ordered a charge with the bayonet. Placing himself 
at their head, he rushed on the cavalry, who fired without quitting 
their position. The volley brought down several of these brave fel- 
lows; and, after firing, the cuirassiers made a charge, which, how- 
ever, was Dot Attended ^th much success. His feeble column — I 
use the word , feeble with reference to the numbers only, — ^was very 
slightly shaken. The firmness and intrepidity they displaved made 
them soon triumph over numbers ; and in their turn, they killed 
and wounded with, the bayiMet, and without firing a shot, a great 
portion of their opponents : others, seeing themselves exposed to 
cenain death, surrendered to the victors. It was then that tne leader 
of this little army and a part of his surviving followers mounted 
the horses of those wlio bad fallen or surrendered, and thus drove 
back the rest of the regiment at the Quay des Celestines. The 
number of killed and wounded was very considerable on both sides; 
and the \o.u of the cuirassiers would have been much greater than 
it was, if, like thc^m, the citizens had been disposed to indulge in 
acts of cruelty. 

*Tlu6 was all done in the twinkling of an eye- Ith^n approached, 
and begged to know the name of the young man who commanded. 
His pamq ;jwd A4dce8» were given me' by ©ne of those ^o' fought 
under bis orders. It i$ Augustin ThomaJS, ^^u§E^c$wt€r of hair4 
cloth for fthrnilure, Ko. 28 I^ue de Vinaigiiers. . Faubpurg St 
^^jrtiiiw . Worn th^ «xiihit of bfa worirshopshe liiiist eniptoy a ccn- 
sid^rab^opiY^b^pLip^ni who for.tbe«aost.part,:f>«mdeMta(ild,have 
followed his examj^le. / } bav<jlh^h9n)pi?r^Q)bQ 

* ' ' ' ' ' ' Du Bo RG, Ancien Capitaine/ — ^p. 98. 

'fhifehttive' ftUbWls an exception to the remark, tjhat po monied 



ipen cl^^e^.to venture into the fight e at leasts he, mt0^ 4Mlf^ 
{been VfBKaa pQ^f^^ng yu brtao^ as .he empk>ftd}>Birjikdf 
workmen. •, ■ >> Vv\ '* 

lDtbeBeigfatt6uHiood «fthti Porte (SaSnt Denll, Irhe^ k^^^rate 
struggle took place— 

* An instance of courage of a different descnptioUp^ bu^,. m^f{J^ 
the circumstances, not less valuable to the popular causW was 
evinced by a retired justice of the peace from the towii 6f Irihci^ 
who in quietly issuing from a house in the Roe dA Fduboiir| te 
Temple, saw several mdividuals wounded by the mpe-ahot mA 
from some pieces of cannon stationed on the Boulevard. - DeepAjT* 
agitated by the sight, and braving the imminent danger to which a» 
was himself exposed, he walked straight up to the officer command- 
ing the battery, and addressed him in the name of his country and 
of humanity, with so much pathos and e£fect, on the enonMity of 
slaughtering his fellow-citixens, as to persuade the whole pa#ty to 
cease the finng, and to remove the battery.' — p. 105. 

In all moral courage there is a degree of personal. Personal 13 
sometimes totally deficient in moral ; the reason is^ that m^ral-fSQi^i 
rage is an essence of the intellectual perceptions and of coaackfaod ) 
whereas a man totally deficient m those, may have netted ioV tf ^30*' 
stout enough to face any danger which his body "foels itself dofnpe^ 
tent to oppose. When he comes into the region of mind and snecu- *j 
lation, or when the question is purely one of right or wrong, Ih/^ ifr. 
apt to feel himself in the condition of the sailor who aonfessoditlli^) 
he was afraid of ghosts, because he ''did not undeaattndthalr-- 
tackle." When moral courage feels that it is in the t^t;'th(Mp9» 
no personal daring of which it is incapable. 

The Parisian women, in various instances, shewed thems^ye^ the 
best of all amazons — ^amazons by dint of the afiections. Uer^ire . 
four new and delightful anecdotes of them. 

' M. Alexander Lefebre who commanded a post in the Rue'des 
Martyrs, discovered that one of his party was « yotxng i^mMa 
armed with sword and fmtoh and in masculine attire. It wafrio. . 
vain that M. Lefebre pointed out to her the danger to which she 
was exposing herself. *' I have no children,'* she said ; ** tins is 
my husband beside me: I share all his sentiments, and. if it b^ ne- 
cessary, 1 am ready to die with him." 

' It is attested, also, by the officer in command of the post of the 
Tuileries, that among the narional guards who conducted themselves 
in a manner the most brilliant and the most courageous, was a young 
person. Mademoiselle Josephine Mercier, by profession aa ac- 
coucheuse, residing in the Kue Monsieur le Prince, No. 15. She 
was known in the ranks by the name of Victor, and called herself & 
student of medicine. She wore a green frcck coat, through the 
skirts of which two bullets had passed. Her complexion was deiU - 
cate, so that she looked like a boy of fifteen- She was geoeralljr 
the first in leading a patrol or a party of obsen'ation, and often fix^ 
posed her life in the attentions she paid to the wounded. 

* Another instance of female heroism, is that of Madam LavsJ 
of the Rue St Denis, No. 200. The mother of four sons, she had* 
constantly encouraged them, both by exhortation and example, ia 
constructing the barricades. When these ramparts were completed, 
she provided them with arms, and went with them herself to see 
them take a place in the ranks. 

* A young woman of the humblest class who resides in the Rue 
de rOdeon, and wlio became known during the days of the revolu- 
tion by the name of the "petite viraMlihe,^^ obsemng the sufferingsi 
to which the men under arms were exposed by the extren>e heat of tne 
weather, and the thirst and exhaustion produced by it, conceived the 
ideaof making herself useful, and with tlie proceeds purchasings »tU}j> 
ply ol wine and brandy* and other* more substantial means of refircbh ' ' 
ment. With her basket on her back, and apitcher of water in herhanilj 
the zealous little commissary traversed the ranks of th» ckiseild, 
distributing to one a morsel of breads to another a «ea^0nah)<i^> 
draught; stimulating the courage of some, and dressing. tl>e>w€w»d« 
of others; and in short, making herself so actively UJ^eCul^.lhatt^bct^' 
seemed to be everywhere present. When victory had declared - te- ■ 
the citizens, they carried t^er in triumph through tlie .toMro4 bM^* 
although she had not hesitated to show herself in the midnt of the- 
carnage, it was evidently with reluctance that she yielded to a. 
ceremony which made her an object of such general attsntioft/T^ 
p. 815. 

We turn to a no less touching, but melancholy spectacle, which 
presented itself to the eyes of the Parisians on the 30th. 

* At the Morgue, a large vessel was moored with a black flag 
floating over it, to receive the bodies of the victims of the previous 
days. They were carried dov n in hand-lmrrows, some iu coffiwi, 
and others quite naked. In the vessel they were ranged in piles^ 
and after covering them with straw, the whole was strewed with 
quick-lime, to stay the process of putre&ctioni In this mas8» 
there were old men, women, and children of ttn or twelve 
years of age. The crowd which occupied the quays and parapets* 
to contemplate the sad embarkation, seemed as if frozen with I o.-ror ; 
their silence being from time to time interrupted by a solitary impre* 
cation from among the throng. Weepiug mothers vrere there, in* 

; dtilging in silent grief, while others were passionately embracing 
their iqfapts, as if happy to think they were too young to engage in 
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iMe %ltf«dy qutrrels. ** Legitittmcy,** eicIaSmed the eloquent 
^tfiernarditk^'JlffDnis, kt the tribune of thti Chamber bf Deptitie^ 
^La UgitimiUf etmt enterrie ww cen cadavre§ I" 
. .,f,Tb^jfun0nilbark was carried to the Ghamp de BI^M» where ^e 
ireinaihs of these patriots were interred.' — p. 236. 

Indignant as one feels at the causes of all this woe^ we are con- 
i6\^' tft reflecting that the authors of them were half idiots, and 
r^H/^ to think that greater good will be produced than if thej had 
VnQt awtied. Polignac's folly in wearing jewels and di8pla3dng his 
I ftM- iwafteby while trying to escape as a footman, has been told 
b»AM^ t but the " hauteur" with which the silly man conducted 
himself all the while, is not so well known. We conclude with an 
account of it. 

< Wben the Prince made his appearance at Oranville he was dis- 
misfdas a domestic, and formed part of the suite of Madame 
LepeleUere de Saint Forgeau, but maintained his incognito so 
imperfectly as to occupy the best bedchamber in the inn where 
thie fnrty whs lodged, to wear several rings of great value on hb 
fiagersj and to make frequent use of a valuable gold snuff-box. 
ThOibammir with which he spoke to those about him, and the 
aflenltosis he reeekred from the lady whose servant he professed to be, 
attrJEuited.Jattention to these other circumstances of suspicion ; and 
amidst the coiyectures which his appearance had created, a waggoner 
to. whom ne nad spoken more haughtily than was necessary, 
fSicmariid to 'some of his companions — ** If this now should be 
FfligiUun*' On' this the ex-minister was arrested without further 
efid^ce.lteui he had himself aflbrded by his own imprudence. As 
l^pgaft hen^mauied in the prison of St. Lo, to which he was carried 
from GranvHle, he seemed to have very little idea of the serious 
situation in which he stood. On the return of the commissioners 
fifom Cherbourg, he was visited by M. de Schoven, who is reported 
ta hare tfeid t6 tiim * Eh bien ! Prince vous avez perda une belle 
partie.'* The Prince's answer was — ** Monsieur, je prendrai ma 
rewwchfl."/r-|^a33, 

Pctflpriboll his revenge has been that of ''the bear on the tea- 
kettfe;" '' ■'■ ' 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



'» ■■ i«n > i>i< 0' .»Mi< * till V ' l i it IlJ . n 
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l^otsB AND Narrowness. — It is with narrow^souled people as 
with narrow-necked bottles : the less they have in them, the more 
noise they make in pouring it ouU-^Pope. 

Excellent RssouROE^^^Events are not in our power, but 
it always is, to make a good use of the very Mrorst.^Berkelet/'s 

Co5»Ol«ATinN FOR TtiE DuLL. — There is no ^talent so usefal 
towards rising in the world, or which puts m^n more out of the reach 
of Fortune, than that quality generally possessed by the dullest sort 
of people, and in common speech called discretion, a species of 
lower prudence, by the assistance of which, people of the meanest 
intellect, without any other qualification, pass through the world 
in great tranquillity, and with unusual good treatment, neither 
giring nor taking offence. — S&ri/t, 

Ourselves against Ourselves. — To pardon thoee absurdities 
agmnst curst:! ves, which we cannot suffer in others, is neither better 
nor wot-se than to be more willing to be fools ounielves, than to have 
others so.-T-Pope* 

Tw " Ubobr.*'— Titles were offered to the leading members of 
CoQgres^, as a lure, during the American war; in answer to which 
Dr,^^(M>klin re()lies — ^* Peerage ! alas, JSir, our long observation 
of||hf»ta8t aervile majority of your peers, voting » constantly for 
ever){ measure proposed by a minister, however weak or wicked, 
lea^efi.tts Uttle respect for them.'^^/Va/i^m'f Correspondence, 

fWfiffiB ShamE.^*-A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been' id the wrong;, T^htch is but saying in other words that he is 
wisw< to-day tfcan he was yesterday. — TUe same. 

[The wedctiess Albded to originates in a desire to appear con- 
sistMt lis well as right, and is blind. to the fact that the opinion of 
othtrs is' formed without reference to our own confession, just as 
the verdict of a Jury has regard to the evidence and not to the 
plea.— F. v.] 



THE INFALLIBLE REMEDY. 

tttOM THE FRENCH OF BOUTROL'X. 

**'C4Xj'pso was inconsolable fof the loss of Ulysses. She grieved that she 
•a* imtncrtal,"— TKiKMACurs. 

j> , , Ca^-yfsq plaignait son desttn 
.^^ . X)e oet|u'eUe ^ait immortelle : 

£h ! mtris, que ne se mettaU elle 

Erttre le« mains d' un medecin ? 

CaupFso thoogfat living a curse. 

Her fitie immortality shockM bet ; . , V . 

But surcfy she had a resource ; — 

Why didn*t she fiend for the doctor ? 



THE PLAT-GOBEU. 

BY THE ORI6INM* THEATRICAL CftlTtC IN THE EXAMINER^ 



PBRFOBMANOBS OP SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Dbubt LAiiB<-Hypocike«— NAtiontl OuBi.^TWuSiig Ifae TMm* 
CoTBNT Oabdbm.— CMnOrml at N«ple«.^Hide aad >t<e> PItifr JBywi S«ta. 



DburtLahb* 
The National Guard, performed here mr Sstacdaynghft lor th« 
first time this season, and taken from the French piece Ld Fktttcffe, 
is a pleasant little musical comedy, very much to. our 'Ukinjef. It 
begins with lawns and bridal dances, and ends with the defeat of ^ a 
man of the world.** Monsieur Achille Bonbon (videlicet, Aehifiea 
Sweet-meat) confectioner, and oorpoml \a tke I^ational Guard 
(Harlbt) is about to marry Pauline^ a young milliner (Mrs Wat- 
lett) ; and Monsieur the Chevalier Remrd (^«it 1$ l^ eay. Fox) 
the* said man of the world (Farrbw) tMnfal'hi kaboutto wed 
Mademoiselle Ceeile^ his ward (Miss CrAWForp).w)u> Is in love 
with Frederick Louvaine, Colonel of ChajiWMW (Mr Co^tbr). The 
Chevalier, who is an elderly gentleMao, Iw^ontefted as men of the 
world are apt to be, thinks that while he is marrying one girl for 
her money, he might as well make love to^aiN^thefc.fbr hia amase^- 
ment, and the Goi{K>ral'8 betvathed brkle kappeiiifig to b'e at hand; 
he invites her and all her tnitHner friends in , Madame M$rQbotfl^4s 
establishment, to come and (^ebpraile t^ two marriages ai ^his 
house and grounds. If thu^iv tiot tbeeXMt w^ b whidi the par- 
ties come tog^ei"^ ' (ft>r we inissed^the Wginnipg of the piece)w 
such at least is the spiri| of it. ,Not .many hours before the ooa*- 
tracts of marriages are to be signed. Colonel Louvtdne is seen coming 
from the room appropriated to Pauline^ upon whose neck further- 
more is subsequeB% /ouod a chain which beitongM to htm. The 
Chevalier, who supposes everybody to be l%e himself, and suspects 
an intrigue wherever he titms his eyes, takes it lor ^aeted that he 
has^ discovered a, penchant on the part of the ^oAm^ forthe Cor* 
poraPs bride. He aecordmgly gives the former to Mitderstand as 
much, letting him know at the same time his own design upon her, 
and saying he is willing to give her up, providsd ^& p^ref&rr the' 
Colonel to himself. The Corporal is not so contented : te fees in 
a jealous rage with Pat/Z/n^, renounces her, aiMl.tra«Bie.rB;hisTQiw8 ' 
to the maturer charms and consoling attentions ofMddame Maa^abottt 
(Mrs Orgbr). The marriage day therefore is not put oS. One 
of ^the parties only is changed : and the notary appears with tim> 
contracts. The Colonel, to the astonishment of the knowing 
Chevalier, and the horror of the poor Corporal (who finds, Ijie has. 
not ceased to love, when another threatens to finish where he left 
off) now says he will take Pauline to wife. Pauline consents ; so 
that it appears there are to be three marriages, only the Corporal 
is in a great fidget, and does not know which way to look at futurity. 
The Colonel signs the contract; he calls Pauline to sign; he tidces 
the Chevalier's ward by the hand, and leads her to sign too ; the 
Chevalier, with a supreme urbanity of indifierence, assenting to his 
politeness : lastly, the Chevalier adds his signature. There is no 
contract ready for the Corporal, and he is in no haste to get one, 
bemg half mad with love and jealousy.- At length, while the Che- 
valier la taking his pinch of snufl^ rising and balancing himself on his . 
heels, and by various other elderly airs and graces, congratulating 
himself upon his superiority to all that is going forward, the love of 
the pretty milliners excepted (for he affects to call their establislN 
ment his little '* preserve"), the Colonel, taking upon him to distribute 
the brides and bride*grooms to their several stations, consigns 
Pauline to the Corporttl, himself to the Chevalier*s ward, and leaves 
" the man of the wotld** standing alone, informing him that it was ^il 
a vim to MwkmfMeUe and not Pwtlme that he was fteen coming o^t 
of tbetoom,- and t^t the contract had just been ^(gned l]^'}iim-* 
eelf and the young lady as man apd wife, the Chewliiernndfaulme- 
(who IP :«> the iwcret) having set their names "doWfl 0n?y as 
witnesses. The IcbOWing elder stands awhile^ digesting the bitter 
|nll with as superior a grin as he can assume^ and tl^ ^?}^ ^P\ 
in a paroxysm of fortification, the enraptured Corporal uncere 
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mofiiously turning his batk on the mother of the milliners, and 
resuming possession l^f liie arch «Q^ laving eyes of his Paulins* 

This is in every respect a cWer little play. It makes no pre- 
tensions, and forces no good things ; bat it has both, and is easy 
and lively throughout. The ioea of the conceited man of the 
world is excellent, espedally in the passage where, with the usual 
impudence and hypocrisy on which such persons pique themselves, 
he rebukes the Colonel fbr4iis -foHy in not having managed his 
intrigue so as tb saive scandal, and then afiects to withdraw his 
ward from the society of Paniine, as bo longer €t for a virtuous 
persoiL Unpleasant as such a diaracter is, it is rendered agreeable 
by the make«-believ6s of the stage; and a Frendi rascal is apt to 
have this superiority over an English one, that he can talk of his 
flowers apd his iawas, and his grounds to throw open for people 
W dance in. The 4aooes amd leafy scenes of the piece are very 
agreeable : and so is M. Auber's tmisic. We are sorry we did not 
bear the whole. of it From what we did, we should say, that his 
liMC resemhlcB a. Faetteh girl singing at will about a garden, as 
fllie is picking the flowars. His eompositions have not the passion 
of Ita]y» nor the rich science of the Germans : yet we fancy we 
ctok disctm m them something thaft does considerable honour to the 
French turp M music. There is a light, conscious art in them, 
sui^iiiMrly mix4d with the simplicity of natural cheerfulness. 

T« deseribe the €ktvaGer, is to describe Fakrbn's performance 
of hiin, than which nothing could be cdmpleter. He was particularly 
faBppy^.aa ha is. always is the expression of a perfect self-esrimation 
aadacceptabtHty, and in tfce obange of his countenance from a habit 
qf that sort to an excess of annoyance. His face, when the Colonel 
had let out the seoTBt, presented b^ admirable picture of smile and 
Bfkte, of aflbrted tnmquiltity and raging impatience. 

Mrs Waylbtt sang her songs, and played her part too, in a very 
pWasing style of simplicity. Bfrs Orgee has too good a &ce and 
person for Madame Afaradout; and we do not like to see her in a 
fine gown and feathers, even as a joke. She should act nothing but 
mOkpnudds and iSh% Maggsee. In those she is at the top of the 
Qlass« Cooper made a good, sensible Colonel^ who knew what he 
Yiaa.aboiii. l&y the way, the National Guard have not much to do 
with lihe piece. Tb^ come to grace their CorporaP$ wedding, that 
is all. But th^ name has become an attraction. We own we 
vmiA not hfhold their uniform on the stage, without feeling, in the 
midst of our mirth, a profound emodou of admiration and gratitude. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This EfMunc* (5 6lh time) the Drama, (in Two Aett] called 

THE BRIGANP. 

[Bj Mr Planch^]. 

Octets, (Prince Bianehrt Niece) Mitt FAUCTT. 

Maria Graaie, (the BriKoad'a Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMOBE. 

Prinre Biunebi, (Qoveroor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE;, 

Albert 1 SiudeoU of the French Academy 5 Mr H. WALLACE, 

Theodore,/ of Paintinif I MrJ.VINING, 

CauntCacotfa, Mr a JONES, PaUa, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secreiarj, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 

AJettandro MaHiiaroni (The Brij^nnd Chief) Mr WALLACK, 

Robaldo (hiM Lieatenaot) Mr BEDFORD, 

S|M>]«t(o« Mr BLAND, Uberio, Mr ROBINSOK 

Carloiii, Mr YARNOLD, MaUeo, Mr HOWELL. 

Previous to the Drama, (1st time In this Country) Spohr's Overture to 

*• Macbeth." 

After the Drama, Auber*s Overture to ** La Fianc^." 

Previous to Masaniello, Auber's Overture to " La Muetle de Portici." 

After which, (2nd lime this SeAMon) a Comic Opera, in rwo Acta, caHed 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Pauline, Mrt WAYLETT. 

Cecile, Mits CRAWFORD, Nina, Mint S. PHILLIPS. 

Madaaie Marabout, Mrs ORGER. 

The Chevalier R nard, Mr FARREN. 

Frederick Loovaine, Mr COOPER, Ro»iiin|(nol, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Achille Bouboo, Mr HARLEY, 

To conclude with the Grtmd Opeta of 

MASANIELLO. 

[Adapted from the French by M. Barhau Livttrs.] 

Elvira. (Bride of Alphonso) Mim PEARSON, 

Fenella, (MaHan.elto's Sinter) Mm W. BARRVMORE, 

Inif, MinsCHIKINL 

Neapolitan Ladiea, Metdainea Mapleson, Eaut. Jordon, Webster, ^. 

MaBaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman), (firttlime), Mr HORN, 

Don AUihonao, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEOrORDi 

Ruffin , Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mi HOWARD, 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 

Neapolitan Fiiibermen. Lazaroni, Auihoriiiea of Napiea, Lortfa, 

A Spatiish Bolero. 

By Mr GILBERT and Mist A. ODRIEN. 

Principal Dancer* :~Mrtfiiea Barnet, Baiieki, Ballin, M'Henrjr, Lane, &e. 

To-morrow, Hofer ; Turning the Tablet ; and the lllustrioua Stranger. 



Chinbsb Notions of Distributive Justice. — In order to cele- 
brate weddings in China, they used to fix a day on which all the 
young men and giris who wished to marry, repaired to a place 
destined for that purpose. The young men gave a statement of 
their wealth ; after which they were divided into three classes — the 
rich, the middling, and the poor. The girls also were divided into 
three classes — the fine, the tolerable, ana the ugl}' ones. Then the 
fine girls were given to the rich young men, who paid for them ; the 
tolerable ones to the second class of young men, who did not pay ; 
and the udy ones to the poor, who had with them the money paid 
by the ric£.*-/itf HarweL 

TO X;ORR£8PONOENT8. 

The books of oar friend B. N. E C. K« will be left for him as he desires. 

We are again obliged to postpone Quis for a day or two. 

A Daily KsAbtft tells us, that the Interlude of Hid^ and Seek, at 
Covent Garden, "Is nothioj; more than Moncrisfp's farce of * Thg SeerM / 
or Natural Ufagic,* performed at almost all the minor theatres in London.*' 
We had diaoovered our eiror, but too late, in attribnting it to Mr Lunk. 



.voas oi* 



SVSVZXTG. 

Adelphi Theatre. — ^The Water Witch — Wreck Ashore 

— Quadrupeds. 

Suruby Theatre.— The Hover's Bride — The Devil's 

Walk — Killing no Murder. 

CoBURO Theatre. — The Witch of Derncleogh — 

Romance of tile Coast-^-Midas. 

Tottekham Street Theatre. — The Lord of the 
'^' *^~' Manoi>— The Smugglfefs Isle— John 

©f Paris. 

SADLER*ii WeiXs Theatre.— The FourtHing of the 

Forest— A Ballet— The Riot. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Erenins, the Play of 

THE STRANQER. 

[From the German of Kotzkbub]. 

Mrs Haller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Countess Winiersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 

Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, Gharloue, Mrs GIBBS, 

Claudiue, Miss PERRY, 

Susan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brow a. 

The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Count Wintersen, MrDURUSET, Count's Son » Miss KENDALL, 

Baron Sleinfprt, Mr WARDE. 

Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 

Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Previous to the Play, Mehul's Overture '* D'Adrien." 
After the Play, Mozart's Overture to " Zauberflole," 

Aflor which the Farce of 

TEDDY THE TILER. 

[By Mr G. H. Rodwell]. 

Lady Dnoderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 

Flora, Mist NELSON, Jutia, Mrs BROWN, 

Ladi«s, Mesdamea Ferry and Appletoo. 

Lord Dunderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSET, 

Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr HORREBOW, 

Teddy iMulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, 

Mr Scrivener. Mr TURNOUR, Tim, Mr ADDtSON, 

Stiff, Mr HENRY, ApewelT, Mr IRWIN. 

To conclude with the Musical Romance of 

ROBERT THE DEVIL, 

The Overture and Music, by J. Barnett. 

Countess de Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, Blanche, Miss RUOHES. 

MatUda, MrsVlNING, Lodine, MissCAWSE. 

Robert. ( Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, 

Lindor, Mr BAKER. Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. 

Picolo, Mr KEELEY, Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 

To morrow. The Carnival at Naples ; Hide and Seek ; and The 
Blue Anchor. 

On Wednesday, (by Special desire) The Stranger ; Hide and Seek ; and 
Black Eyed Susan. 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, {to whom all books, 

Jarceb, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
.Chappki., 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Field, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Maosh, 146 Oxford street, next door lo 
Fladong's Hotel; at Ebers's Library, Old Bond street, and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. KiTNau., Prlotcn, Broad itre<t, Cotden tqoare. 
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THE TATLER. 

A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1830. 



THE READER: 

COStSBTQfO OP BNTBRTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWtilB 
INTBRB8T1N0 BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 



The Literary Correqxmdence of John Pinherton, Esq, Nowflnt 
printed from the OriginaU, m thepoaemon ofDawion Turner^ Esq, 
M^.^ FJt.S, Two vols., 8vo. Colburo and Bentley. 

Wb have been disappointed in these volumes : not that we expected 
much from the irritable and overweening mediocrity of Mr 
PbikerCon, iMt ** Literary Correspondence" has an attractive sound, 
and we thought we should have more entertainment from his 
acquaintances. The work however is, for the most part, a resurrec- 
tion <^ dry bones, — a heap of antiquarian questions and ans.wers, 
not without interest to those who busy themselves in such matters, 
Bor occasionatly to the general reader, but fitter to be deposited in 
the Gentfeman's Magazine for reference, than recommended in two 
iaige octavo volumes to the perusal of the public, ^fany of the 
lettm, such, for instance, as those written upon the ** getting up" 
of the auChor^s works, his concern with printers and engravers, his 
praises of and by men of no consequence. Sec. &c. are of no interest 
whatsoever. Others, which are recommended by the names of 
Beattie and Percy, are curious for little more than the.lamentable 
evidence they afibrd of the willingness of grave men to repay the 
flatteries of a literary tyro; in a style which unquestionably did 
Mr Pinkerton great harm in after life, and which is quite enough 
to acrocmt for the height of presumption to which it soflbvd his 
irritability to carry him. Those of Horace Walpole, who contributed 
to the mischief, are the best. Like all the letters of that celebrated 
person, whose genius was a vicdm to his rank, they are remarkable 
for their singular union of fine sense, foppery, and insincerity. He 
praises Mr Pinkerton desperately at first ; then gets tired of him, 
and mingles his praise with irony : Mr Pinkerton finds out the 
ihrtiy, and complains of it ; upon which the man of quality has the 
impudence to vow he.is serious, and proceeds to hoax him the more. 

One passage in Walpole*s letters is interesting to us at the present 
moment. Like all meu who do not find themselves able, or do not 
think it worth their while to persevere in ttyii^to improve mankind, 
the dandy hermit of Strawberry Hill ^laughs at the attempts of 
others to do it, concluding that what such as he cannot do, can be 
done by nobody. Unluckily he mentions some particular instances 
of incorrigfinlity, and the present generation has seen him gloriously 
refuted. 

' When youth made me sanguine, I hoped mankind miffht be 
set right. Now that I am very old, I sit down with this lazy 
nUbum, — that, unless one could cure men of being fools, it is to no 
purpose to cure them of any folly ; as it is only making room for 
some other. Self*interest is thought to govern every man ; yet it 
is possible to be less Bovemed by self-interest than men are in the 
aggr^ate. Do not Uiousands sacrifice even their lives for single 
men? Is not it an established rule in Francey that every person in 
that hingdom should love every Mng they have in his turn f What 
government is formed for general happiness? Where is it not 
thought heresy by the majonty, to insinuate that the feUcity of one 
man ought not to be preferred to that of millions.' — Vol. L p. 91. 

One of Mr Pinkerton's fantastic contrivances to supply his want 
of originality, was a speculation for improving the English tongue, 
by the addition of vowels to its final consonants. The number of 
final s*s in our language is certainly a fault. It is a pity we did not 
retain the Saxon plural termination in en^ which we still have in the 
word oofen, — as housen for houses, &c But as changes for the 
worse grow out of circumstances, so must changes for the better; 
•specially upon points on which the world can feel themselves but 
fcsebiy interested. What would the Stod^ Exchange care for 
consobo instead ofoons^^ or the poor for breado, if they could but 
get breads or even a lover, who has naturally a propensity to soft 
words, for s^fmra brida^ provided he has the lady ? Yet upon im- 
plroYements no wiser than these 4id Mr Pinkerton ^4 his corre- 



spondents at one time busy themselves. A letter from the Bev. 
Mr Tremayne furnishes us with one of the most innocent and 
laughable specimens. He talks of quieto nyto, meaning a quiet 
night : and honesta shepherda and shepherdeza ! 

* The frequency of open vowels,' observes the Rev. Gentleman, 
' is certainly an imperfection; and I die radier mention it, because 
it may easily be amended. . Li this case I would make constant 
elisions, save in two or three instances of harsh double consonants, 
agreeably to the most perfect Greek model, as ''the stctr* appeareth,** 
not ** the stars,*' &c. With the ancient RoBHins, i ^vould Ttnri 
the " H" everywhere, in the beginniae of a wprc^as it really is, a 
mere aspirate, and no letter ; and would always say an house, an 
hat, &c. &c. The better to distinguish some adjectives from sub- 
stantives like them, I would, for example, aay^ '^ tht aoun filled 
min eara,*' the sound of the " drumo," (I see "soune " in ChaucerX 
to distinguish it from " soundo*' ** sleepo^* &q. &c. &c. ; I would say 
the " resto," the remamder : * nsf (eaae) which; if no ta#el or 
" H " directly follow, ou^ be made rest^. The «gbatimtiv» pdet 
may be made qui/, and if a vowel or " H" iromediatelv follow, be 
restored ** quiet,** to distinguish it from " ouieto nyto^* ic. In like 
manner should be managed the accentea final i, to discriminate 
nouns and verbir the better firom om another* After these pre^ 
cautions, there will yet be plenty of open vowels in the plural bnal 
" A ;** which evil must be tolerated to prevent the greater, of 
hissing consonants. I find Tolly, in his fonrth book of Rhetoric to 
Herennius, reprobates the ** crebras vooalium cmeursiones {** &c. : 
and Quinctilian, book IX, 4th chapter, remarks the same as a great 
impenection. The mode peculiar to the ancient Greeks and Latins, 
of sundering their substantives from the adjectives, obviated in a 
main deme this defect This de&^ so stiidui^ prevalent in the 
modem Italian, is the true cause of^ the excessive and effeminate 
softness of that language* even to insipiditv. 

' All nouns denoting the human kind, 1 would distiDgoiah firqm 
8«ch as only denote the brute and inanimate creation, in tbis man- 
ner : Plur. Kindi Fatheri, kind fathers ; a kind mother, a Rinda 
Mothera; kind mothers, Kindai Motherai; Honesti BhephenH, 
honest shepherds; an honest shepherdess, an Honesta Shepherda* 
and Shepherdeza: Plur. Honesta! Shepherdai, and Shepherdczai, 
&c. &C. nonest shepherdesses, &c. 

* I deem this fiir more elegant than Kindo Motiiero, Kinda 
Fathera, &c'— Vol L p. 85. 

In the following passages of one of his letters, Walpole is in a 
ftintastic humour himself. Peter Pindar says, 
My cousin Pindar in his odes 
Applauded horse-jockies and Gods : 

Walpole seriously thinks that a new Pindar might do likewnev-— 
that the English games might be rendered poetical like those of the 
Greeks, — forgetting all the differences of occasion, custom, religion, 
and a totally different state of society. A serious pan^yric on a 
gentleman's horse might undoubtedly be well received by the owneri, 
and the poet invited to dinner to hear a delicious conversation on 
bets and chances ; but a ballad would do better than an ode. The 
latter would require translation into the vulgar tongue. However, 
here is Walpole's 'proposal for such d our noble horsejockies as 
the gods have made poetical. 

' I have frequently wished that some attempt were made to enno- 
ble our horse-races, particularly at Newmarket, by associating 
better arts with the courses ; as by contributing lor odes, the best 
of which should be rewarded bv medals. Our nobility would find 
theu: vanity gratified; for, as the pedigrees of their steeds would 
soon ^ow tiresome, their own genealogies would replace them, and 
in the meantime poetry and medals could be iutpnfed. Their 
lordships would have Judgment enough to know if their horse 
(which should be the impression on one side) were not well exe- 
cuted ; and, as I hold that there is no being more difficult to draw 
well than a horse, no bad artist conld be employed 8aoh a bM;in- 
ning would lend fitfther; and the cup or phtte fi;>r the prize might 
rise into beautiful vases.' — VoL L p. 204. 

The gi«atail iOBthmr in Mr Pinkerton's cap now-a«days will be a 
letter which he received firom Sir Walter Scot^ o^n ibfii/tfi^tct of 
the " Flower of Yarrow.^' It is one of the few letters in the work, 
deserving the title of literary ; and is not without the usual flesh 
and blood iff^^fvii^ which that g;reat writer contrivf^ tp throw into 
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the lefist of his coiomi^ca^ns. It is agreeajble to fiod, that ifi. is 
a 4e9qen4aii^ of the lady celebrated ip the ballad, and kiDsiUAO of 
the> heroine of Twted^ude. The JmU fFat oi Harden whom he 
xamtions, is another of his ancestors. 

* SIR Walter scott to mr pinkerton. 

< Leswade Cottage, k^tiX 24th, 1802. 
' I esteem myself highly honoured by the polite reception which 
you have given to the Border Minstrelsy, and am particularly flat- 
tered that so very cood a judge of poetical antiquities finds any 
reason to be pleased with the work. There is no portrait of the 
Flower qf Yarrow in existence ; nor do I think it very probable that 
any was ever taken. Much &mily anecdote ^concerning her has 
been preserved among her descendants^ of whom I have the honour 
to be one. The epithet of the Flower of Yarrow waTiii later times 
bestowed upon one of her immediate posterity, Miss Mary Lilias 
Bcott, daughter of John Scott, Esq. of Harden, and celebrated for 
her beAuity in the paaieord song of Tweedslde; I mean that set of 
modern words which' begins, •^ Wh«t beauties does Flora disclose." 

mention her to you, 
ation, owing to her 
^ower of Yarrow.^ 
[ection at Hamilton, 
ny hands, to Ladv 
of Harden ; which 
^ to have been a 
r of Philip Scott, of 
in the middle of the 
if, upon any future 
te to advance your 

volumes, is a hand* 
a do not remember 
[e. We have some 
faint remembrance of the story of the preacher and the assassin, 
but not in the pithy and dramatic way in which it is here told. The 
conuriunkation is made in a letter to Mr Finkertoo* itom Dr John 
Anderson, who was Professor of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow. 

* The following anecdotes concerning Oliver Cromwell, 1 learned 
in conversation, many years ago, from Mr James Anderson, who 
was long the manager of Stockwell Street sugar-house in Glasgow, 
who was a man of veraci^, and who died about thirty years ago, at 
a very advanced age. He said that he had them from Mr Danziel 
sen. a merchant in the H^h Street of Glaof^w, who died in the 
l)eginning of this century, and that his friesd Dan2iers account was 
confirmed to him by many concurring testknomes. 

'A short time before the battle of Doftbar, as Cromwell was re- 
viewing the ground, accompanied by a few cavalry, a soldier of the 
Scottien army, prompted by his own aeid; concealed himself behind 
A wall which enclosed a field, and fired his musket at Cromwell. 
The ball did not take effect but went near him. The cavalry seemed 
to be alarmed ; but Cromwell who was going at a round trot, never 
altered his pace, nor tightened his rem ; and only looking over his 
sliouMef to the place from whence the shot came, called out, ** You 
lubberly rascal, were one of my men to toiss euch a mark, he should 
eertainly be ^ied np to the halberts !** 

'When Cromwell entered Glasgow,' said; Danziel, 'at the head of 
his victorious armv, I was standing in the street called Bell's Wynd, 
at the end of which joins the Hi^ Street, with a good many joung 
lads and a shoemaker, who was well kno^nto us dll by \m droller}', 
and by the name of London Willie. As we were silently adnairing 
^e order of t^e troops, Cromwell happened to cast bis eye upon us, 
and cried ou^ "Hah, Willie I come hither Willie !** If we were sur- 
prised at this, we were more surprised to see Willie retire into Bell's 
Wynd, and one of Cromwell's attendants go after him, vi^o brought 
him to the General, at whose stirmp he not only walked^ but went 
in with him to his lodg^ for some minutes. Mv companion* and 
I vmited till Willie came out, anxious to know wny one of his sta- 
tion was taken notice of by the famous Cromwell. Willie ^on 
Satisfied our curiosity by infonninff us that his fiither had been foot- 
man to Janies VI., and accompanied him to London at the urilon 
of the crowns : That he himself was "bred a shoemaker, and wrought 
in ^ k^ne through which Cromwell often passed to a school, as he 
supposed : That Cromwell used to stop at the workshop to get bis 
ball and playthings mended, and to be amused with his jokes and 
Scotch prpnunciation : That they had not met from that time till 
now : That he had retired into Biiell's Wynd. lest it should be re- 
membered that his father had belonged to the Royal Family : That 
he had no reason, however, to be afmid, for the General had only 
put him in mind of his boyish tricks, had spoken to him in the kind- 
est manner, and had given him some money to drink his health, 
which he was going to do with all expedition. 
. * Nei^^ Sunday,',said Danziel, * Cromwell went to the Inner Church, 
in Glasgow, St. Mungo's, and placed himself with hb attendants in 
the King^s seat, which was always unoccupied excq)t bv. strangers. 
The minister of the church was Mr Durham, the author of some 
religious boiyk^l'wMth are still very popular. He waA*a great Pries- 
byterian^^ and'aargreatanenemy to Cromwellj bepaniM^he tihought, 
and early saicj, \}^\ Cromwell and his friends wpul^ be; forced .by 
the convulsion of parties, to erect an absolute government, tlie very 
evil they meant to remedy. The text was taketi fi*om ierewictti ; 
and the C9mm<mtai7 up<m it by allusions was aQ;il1vective'ligainat 



Cropiwell and his friends, under scriptural language and histoiy.^ 
During this saUre, they saw a young m, oanne of Cromwell's attenl* 
dants,'fstep to the back of his chair, and with an angry fiioe/ wAiiper < 
something to him, which, after some words, was answered 'l>y' a 
frown; and the young man retired behind the chair, seemiagkf^ 
much disconcerted. The cause of this was unknown to tbeco»^/ 
pregation. It was supposed to be owing to some intdligeace of/ 
importance which had been just then received; but it was afterw^ds 
known, and generally known, that the following words had pasft^ 
betwen them :— •" Shall I shoot the fellow?"—" What fellow ?"— 
" The parson."—" What parson ?"— " That parson."—" Begone, 
Sir : he is one fool, and vou are another !" Danziel added tiiat 
Cromwell sent for Mr Durham on the very next morning, and asked 
him, why he was such an enemy to him and his fHen£r-;declaced 
that they were not enenues to Mr Durham— drank his health m a 
glass of wine, and afterwards, it is said, prayed with him for the 
guidance of the Lord in all their doings. 

' When Charles I. was in Scotland in 1633, a subscription was set 
on foot for building a new hall and library to the University of 
Glasgow ; and the King's name appeared at the head of the sub- 
scribers, for two hundred pounds sterling. The King, however, was 
not able, I suppose, to pay that sum ; and he contracted some 
debts at Perth, which are unpaid at this moment. When Cromwell 
arrived at the fullness of his power, he sent two hundred pounds . 
to the University^ and there is below the Song's subscription, 
" Solvit Dominus Protector." One of the Magistrates of PertS, 
hearing of this, thought it entitled him to ask payment of the sum 
which the King had borrowed when in that town. But Cromwell 
did not listen to his petition, and when it was urged again aad 
again, said with vehemence, " Have done. Sir; I am not the hmt o£ 
Charles Stuart I" To which the other replied with equal warmth, 
" I wot well, then, you are his intromitter — shall 1 say a vicious 
introroitter ?" In the law of Scotland, intromitter signifies one who 
takes upon himself to manage the estate of a deceased person, and 
who, by that act, renders himself liable for all his debts; and 
tnchus is, when it is done without any right, and therefore is a vice 
or iniquity. Cromwell, though absolute, did not even chide him for 
this freedom, but declared that he would never pay that money ; " be- 
cause," said he, " I will do things for a learned socie:ty, which I will 
not do for other societies, and I would have you know this J" ' — 
Vol. L p. 188. 

STATE OF THfi W0M£N IN GREECE. 
(From Mr. Trant's NarrutweJ 

* The Greek ladies are so unaccustomed to society, that tiM/ fl 
first looked upon the chance of seeing a number of strangers with 
dread : the young girls were never seen. So little did thky undtr- 
stand the unmeaning attentions which common politeness uducet a 
well-bred man to pay to a lady, that thev always suapecM hin 
of some sinister design. " He is a dissembler," they «aid; ^ heii 
trying to conceal his real projects by flattery; be 19 a f)WiVNKi"-r 
And even now they are often so strongly impressed with the lip^ 
of their deficiency in polite acquirements, that they are asbameaLto 
dance, because they think they will be laughed at, and do not %t 
to converse in a foreign language, from a similar reason ; refinemiBt 
having made so little progress in society, that they dread tie 
■neersfUid criticisms of each other. " I would rather," said.a young 
lady to ae^ ** speak French to vou, or to a Frenchman, than to one 
of my own nation ; for although the mistakes I make are of course 
more apparent, yet you cither pretend not to remark them, or else 
assist me. A Greek would laudi in my face." 

* 80 completely are the Greek ladies thrown in the shade, that 
even in sucn an important event of their lives as marriage, they aee 
not consulted, and the bridegroom and parents of the bride settle 
everytfaii^ w^out her participation. I once called rather late in 
the evening upon a clever weil«educated Greek gentleman who had 
passed a Iwig time in Europe, and on entering the small nooitt he 
occupied, I found a young lady, his sister, in bed, and the brother 
preparing u> slumber in the same apartment. She, howeverj, gaye 
her hini&erchief, an extra tie, arranged her h^r, and bc^im to COOr 
verse with lu^ whilst he threw aside the huge capote ip which he hpdv 
been aitting, and entered into conversation. The young lady wan 
rather Aooomplishad; she could speak French and Italian; playe4 
the guitar, and thought that every custom imported from Europe^ 
ought to be iJal^Bediately followed. I thereCbre 6umi»sed Imjght ven- 
ture to sound her opimon relative to a subject wnlch had undoubt- 
edly oflen occupied her thoughts, and I asked- her whether she ap- 
proved of the custom of " betrothing," or whether she did not think 
it much more natural that a person should select 9. husband for 
herself? But civilized as she otherwise was, on this pomt barba- 
rism still predominated. ** It is much better," said she, ** that our 
parents should choose for us ; our partiality for any one person, 
would induce us to overlook his faults ; and then, when they be- 
came apparent, we should blame ourselves for our blindness.^ -^ / 

* But then you have no affection for the person to whom }^ott Are 
united for life; and instead of confiding in your husband, yo^#i¥l 
him a perfect stranger. 

* " Not so," interrupted the brother, " my sister is right,— we ajje 
often bet^th^d to each other £*om our infancy; and alhpugh it » 
true that the yottthb never allowed to speak to his intended, aa^ 
that he does npt even see her but by accident, yet she Uattns through 
their mutual acquaintance what are theleadipg 1 talis oi bis charac* 
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ten. «toji thtm modeb heir eSTorU to pleaie; whilst he, on the 
^her hand, knowing himself to be already engaged, never allowa his 
niB^ to stray in search of a mistress." 

^ :P**Vj •"Y®^ ^» " i^ t*^« y<>u«g bdy deems it necessary that 

f^^L^I^S^ u ^ husband's character, and try to please him, 

^y sbeiild she not do so from her own experience; why not judge 

WK hosai^ mstead of trusting to the reports of others ?" 

« ^ Sndi is the established costoni, and we see no reason to alter it." 

' ^medmes, however^ she may chance to love another person ?" 

We never love^" said the aister,— ''we know not what 

love as." 

'.I^ertjmno replying to the kst argument, which convinced 
aooe that the Greek ladies were indeed very backward in the scale 
•fcmliaition.' . 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

HiKT TO THE Dogmatical. — They are ill discoverers that 
think there is no land when they can see nothing but sea. — Bacon. 

HtniB.— *Mr Hume's writings were so superior to bis conversa- 
tion, that I frequently said he understood nothing till he had written 
upon k,-^iimrmfe fTa^^, 

A New Reugion. — A chaplain, newly appointed'to a regiment, 
went about questioning each soldier in order to find out those who 
were of his own creed* " What are you ? — A Calvinist. — And you ? 
—A CathoHc. — And you ? — A Lutheran. — And you ?— I know 
nothing about it." At last he came up to a Grenadier, who with- 
out paying much attention to it, was philosophically smoking his 
jSipe. ** And you, you man with the moustaches, what religion are 
you of? — (}f the aid Guards* replied he, and betook himself again 
to his pipe. 

Spirited Sentence in Scott*s Life of Napoleon Buona- 
parte.^ — ^The Poles waited with hope and exultation the approach 
of the Vreech armies ; and candour must allow that unlawfully 
subj^ted to a foreign yoke, they had a right to avail themselves of 
the assistance not only of Napoleon, but of Mahomet or of Satan 
himself y had he proposed to aid them in regaining the independence 
of which they had been oppressively and unjustly deprived. 

Pursuit or Happiness. — We dined at noon in a small inn, in 
a small place called Bergheim. 1 sat next an Englishman at dinner, 
who kept saying to me in the true English spirit of getting on, " You 
may get on to nighjb to Bonn. — Don't stop at Cologne : never mind. 
— ^ would not stop at Cologne." Wlien oe had drank a little more 
wine, Ke toTd me I might get on farther : ** Don't stop at Bonn ; 
there is nothing to be seen, — it will be late ; but you may get on to 
Cbhlentz." — Hogg'i Journey on the Continent, 

Ikpormation for Cbronologists. — In the library of the 
eollegiate church of Constance, there is a chronology oi the worid 
irdin the beginning of it to the rime of Constantine. Among other 
eilrious things, we are informed that Eve, at the tnrth of her first 
child, was assisted by two mid-wives. 

Quacks. — It is an error to commit the natural body to empiric 
physicians, which commonly have a few pleasing receipts whereupon 
they are confident and adventurous, but know neither the causes of 
dbeases, nor the complexions of patients^ nor perils of accidents, 
nor the true method of cures.— 5(j^o»v 

BoiLUTG TO Death. — The statute 22 Hen. 8, c. 9. directed the 
crime of wilfiil poisoning to be punished by boiling the ofiender to 
death. It appears by the preamble to this statute, that one John 
Roose, a cook, had been then lately convicted of throwing poison 
into a large pot of broth prepared for the Bishop of Rochester's 
family : Und the said John was, by a retrospecrive clause of the act, 
ordered to be boiled in his own kettle. — [Perhaps Henry had a 
l^and in. dtrectinp this a^;reeable retrospection. It is just like one of 
his violent rea^ngs of justice.] 

A SBNslbz.E Minister. — An Emperor of China had a great 
penchant for the occult sciences. An impostor one day brought him 
an elSxir. and exhorted him to drink it, assuring him that it would 
render him' immortal. One of his ministers present, afber en- 
deavouring in vain to dissuade him, took the cup and drank the 
lienor. The Emperor irritated at this, condemned him to death ; 
but the minister said to hkn with the utmost tranquillity — ** If this 
drink bestowed immortality, you could not kill me : if not, ought 
you to punish me for showing you your error?" 

A Peovipbnt Father. — A member of the House of Commons, 

the fiither of seven children, Sir John T , rose to deliver a 

speech in &vor of the ministers. One of his friends, of the opposite 
party^ laid hold of him by the skirts of his coat, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from speaking, by the following words : " My dear 
fellow, what are you doing ? Your seven sons have all got places." 
** It is true," replied Sir John, " but I shall shortly have another." 

A Gascon musketeer passing, m a review before Louis XIV, 
made his horse curvet, the motion of which threw off his hat. One 
of his comrades presented it to him on the point ef his sword : 
** Zounds," cried the Gascon, ** I would rather yon hkd pierced my 
body than my hat." The King, hearing this, asked him the mean- 
ing of it. " Sire," replied he, " I have credit with my su^eon, 
but my hatter does not do me the same iavour." 



SWRrr OF SciENOB. — An Ignorant woman who wished tO b^ 
thought lewned, went to bear a tectare on Chemistey, in wl^>h 
the words hydrogen and oxygen frequently oecurred. ** Pray, sir,** 
said she to the gentleman next her ; " what is the difference between 
oxy-gin, and hydro-gin ?"— « Oxy^n, madam," repljed he ; ••is pnrtf 
gin, bydro-^ is gin-and-w^er." — Tqoem Anecdotes, 

Th^ nobi^ty of the Spencers ha3 lieen illustrated and enriched 
bv the trophies of Marlborough '^ but I exhort them to consider the 
Fairy Queen as the most precious jewel of their coronet. — 7^e same. 

Louis the 11th (of France) did everything of his own head; Brezc? 
rq)roached him with it in a pleasant manner one dav as they were 
hunting. The King was mounted on a little pad : ** Sir/' said he to 
him, "I think there cannot be a stronger horse than that pad." 
•* How so ?" said the King. «* Because," replied the Seneschal, *he' 
carries your Majesty, and all our counol." — Bayle» 

$uiciOEs.-*The origins of Miletum being seized with an epidemiof 
inclination to hang themselves, persisted in the practice with great 
alacrity, till the magistrates ordered the bodies of all who were 
found hanging to be dra^d naked by the same rope all round the 
the streets of the city, tt proved a very efiactuid remedy.-^PbOm^k. 
[Tiberius is said by Tacitus to have given encouragement to criminak 
to become their own executioners.] 

True NoniLiTY.T—In the estimate of honour we should learn to 
value the gifts of nature above those of forttine ; to esteem in our 
ancestors the qualities that best promote the interests of society ? 
and to pronounce the descendant of a king less truly noble than the 
offspring of a man o( genius, whose writings will instruct or delight 
the latest posteiity. — Gibbon, ^ 

Gullibility and iNCREuuLiTr.— The English are noted for 
their credulity, and it is certain that they are, in general, easily 
ctyoled; but, — perhaps from a consciousness <k this weakness,—^ 
they are often afraid of committing themselves; and those persons 
who are the most credulous in some points, are in others the most 
incredulous. Many things which were related by Bruce, were 
doubted, until they had been corroborated by succeeding travellers ; 
while those who hesitated to give faith to the extraordinary facts he 
told, were vying with each other in zealous preparations for the 
reception of the Shiloh annoimoed by Joanna Bouthoote. Gerarde, 
the Herbalist, tells us a grave sfeory of a goose-tree, growiB| in the 
northern parts of Scotland, and in the islands adjacent, of which 
the fruit is first a shell-fish ; in a riper state, the shell opens, and 
the fish fklling from it, if it chance to fiill in the water, becomes a 
goose; but if it fall on dry land,* it perishes. Thisstory, though he 
tells us that he " dare not absolutely avouch every circumstance 
concerning the tree that beareth those buds,** he evidently credits : 
yet, in another part of the same bode, speaking of the tiger flower 
(now common in our gardens and jgreenhouses), of which he {^ves a 
figure, which he calls a " fiuned picture, " he makes meny with it, 
as though it were a detected imposition. 



EPITAPH ON A CLERICAL DANDY. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

Ici-git I'abbe Duportail, 

Qui mourut d'un coup d'^ventalL 

Here lies the abbe Denu-man, 

Who died of the blow of a lady's fan. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PERFORMANCES OF LAST MGHT. 
DsirmT LikNC^-Hie Bvignnd.— National Guard.— MaaanieUo. 
Cov£MT Gabdkn.— The Stranger.— Teddy the Tiler.— Robert the Deril. 



Tottenham Street. 
This theatre has made an acquisition in the person of Madame 
Vbstris^ who appeared last night as Annette, in the Lord (^ the 
Manor, It is a character she has performed at Covent Genien, we 
believe with success ; but whether she has Men off since we last 
heard her, or the habit of acting in male attire has neutralized her 
for petticoats, or the small size and concentrated light of this little 
theatre, are not comfortable to the feelings of a lady who has been 
used to a larger,— we should not have thou^t^ from what we saw 
last mght, that she could ever have produced such an e£^ ui it, as 
we find recorded m one of the criticisms of the day. Perhaps she 
wished to shew how feminine she could be, inspiteof heirMadieatlis 
and Don C^iovannis^ and so fell into a propriety amonntftrii^ to the 
insipid. Perhaps she was preparing a contrast for her disguise as 
the Page Unceni, wJbich she was to assume in the aftejcpiece of 
John of Paris, But there is no end to conjecturing why a lady is 
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not 80 perfect as sl^i m^t be. What vexed us, was, that her 
mnging did not strike us as betng so good as it used to be. Her 
notes had less sweetness than we had given them credit for, and 
were not always in tune. We remember hearing her sing, ** In 
itfancjf our hopet andfeart!* in the opera of Artaofersei, when the 
house was as silent as if every note was a jewel. Perhaps she 
would have sang it as well now, for there is no affectation in her 
vocal style; she has evidently the same good taste on that score as 
formerly ; but then we do not remember the harsh tones and die 
apparent want of relish for what she was singing. We could not 
help tliinking she Mt the narrowness of her situation. It is said 
that, like other eminent persons who have not made their appear- 
ance tkus season at the great theatres, she is angry that the 
Managers have resolved not to pay large sums by the night. If so, 
we do not see how she is to mend the matter by going to one 
of the minor theatres, where they can hardly afibrd to give her what 
she would have got, under any circumstances, at the larger ones, 
unless, indeed, her, services were rated at a lower price than the 
public would imagine. We think it a loss on both sides, though 
an acquisition to the small house. The great theatres at present 
have no singer so attractive in many respects as Madame Vestris 
Covent Garden, we should think, would especially miss her, after 
its disappointments in ^modier quarter, and its general deficiency in 
good performers. Bat many experiments will be made to help 
them to other attractions. New perfbrmers will be tried ; new 
chanees given (as they have been) to individuals who would not 
otherwise have looked foi: such good luck : we must have new 
plays also | more ,Hght wines, L e. farces from Paris (it is lucky 
there is no duty on that kind of champagne); and so new chances 
will be given to us all. Meanwhile we are giad of the gain of the 
minor theatres. We like to see Madame Vbstris at the Totten- 
ham, and Reevb and others at the Adelphi They help to raise the 
general character of the performances. 

We take the general character of Madame Vestris*s acting to 
be founded in good sense, with the advantage of having been 
educated in a good national school ; and the defects of it to arise 
from a want of what is 'called sentiment: that is to say, she has a 
perception of common nature, and good taste enough not to spoil 
with afiectation what ornament she can g^ve it; but we should say, 
that she sees nothmg beyond the better part of " the town/' She 
knows what would be thought sensible by this judicious old gentle- 
man, and tasteful by that, and pretty by another ; but she brings 
nothing from the stores of the cordial and ideal. Her solidest merit 
is common sense. Her highest fascination is archness. If she goes 
out of her way, it is not to do something affecting, but something 
daring. She puts on the breeches, and then is at the top of her 
attraction. The character of her beauty, it may be observed, is of 
a piece with thk notion of her. It is not of the order of delicacy 
or sensibility. The most graceful thing to say of it, is that she has 
preserved her person. She has not suffered it to increase into 
grossness. But her dark eyes and strong ey^rows are more 
striking than winning; and her mouth, though her smile is good- 
huipoured, wants delicacy and retention. There is a sort of iplojf 
lode in it, as if it had been struck out too freely, and not yet 
gathered into its proportion. 
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Adelphi Theatre. — The Water Witch— Wreck Ashore 

— Quadrupeds. 

Surrey Theatre. — Vlrginius— A Husband at Sight— 

The Bexar's Opera. 

CoBURG Theatre. — The Witch of Derncleugh — 

Romance of the Coast — Midas. 

Tottenham- Street Theatre. —(First time in this 

country) Fra Diavolo, or the Bri- 
gand Chief— And other Entertain- 
ments. 

gADLi^a'B Wklls Theatre.— The Foundling of the 

Forest— A Ballet-rThe Riot. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, the Grand Opera of 

H O F E R, 

THE TELL OF THE TmOU 

[By Mr Planche]. 

The Mnsic from Rossini's Opera of *' Guillaome Tell," arranged and 

adapted by Mr H. R. Bisbop. 

Bertba^ Miss PEARSON. 

Josephine Negrelti, Miss RUSSELL, 

Marfiraretta, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

Peasants— Tfaerese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, Miss FAUCIT. 

Bavarians— The Commandant of Inspruck, Mr THOMPSON, 

Colonel Donner, Mr BLAND, Herr Sletlen, Mr WEBSTER. 

Bats, Mr SALTER, 

Tyrolese— Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 

Father Joacbim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 

Gotdicb, MrYARNOLD. Walther, Mr SINCLAIR. 

Stephen, Mr TAYLEURE, Karl, Miss CHIKINI. 

Principal Dancers— Miss O'BRIEN, Misses Bameu, Baseke, Ballin, Ac. 

Pre? ious to the Opera, Rossini's Overture to ** Gnillanme TelL" 

After the Opera, Dc Winter's Overture to " Calypso." 

Prevbus to the Illustrious Stranger, Mozart's OTerture lo '* Die Btttftirvng 

Aus Dem Serail." 

Afker which, (fourth time) a New Faroe, to be called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poole.] 

Miss Koibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Pattv Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 

Jack Humphries, Mr USTON. 

Koibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bompa. Mr COOPEfL 

Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 

To conclude with, a Mnsical Piece (in Two Acts) called 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

[By Mr Kennst]. 
Irxa, Miss FAUCIT. Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 

Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 

Arzan, Mr BLAND, Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, 

Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, in which he will sing, witfa Mrs WaylMt, 

the Duet of ** When a little Farm we Keep.** 

Bowbell, MrLISTON, 

High Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. JONES^and Mr HONKER. 

To-morrow (first time) The Conscript, or the Veteran and bis Bef 
Midas ; and Der Freischutz. 
Thursday. Paul Pry ; Tuniing the Tables ; and other Eotertainments. 
Friday, Heory the Fourth ; A Ballet ; and Giovanni in London. 
Saturday, Hofer; Turning the Tables; and other Entertainments. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Thb Evenine, (8th time) a New Play, in Three Acta, called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

[By Mr Dimono]. 

Dnche^diFontana, Mrs LOVELL. 

Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zoranthe, MissH.CAWSE, Rodriga. Mrs TAYLEURE, 

Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 

DuVe di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 

Count Coscnza, MrBLANCHARD, Manfrcdi, Mr WARDE, 

Valentine, Mr WILSON, 

BenedeUo, Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Foriescne, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 

After which, an Interlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

Mrs Mordauot, Mita E. TREE, CharloKe. Miss LAWRENCE. 

Mordaunt. Mr DIDDEAR, Merton, Mr DURUSET, 

Moses, MrKEELEY. 

After the Play, Mozart*t Overture to '* Ia Clemenia di Trto." 
Previous to the Blue Anchor, Cherubini's Grand Overture lo " Lodoiska." 

To conclude with (16th time) a Melo-Drama, called 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr PocockI. 
Bessy Bowline, /Tom Bowliue*s1 Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, \ Daughters, j Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kilty Craw6«h, Mrs BROWN, 

Sailors' Lasses, Mesdames Btaire, Fairbrother. Griffiths, Payne, Reed, fte. 

Harry Bloff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE, 

Tom Bowline, MrBARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY. 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Jeny Crape, MrKEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW. 

SutUe, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY. 

To- morrow, (by Special Desire) The Stranger; Hide and Seek; ani 
Black Eyed Susan. 

On Thursday, As You Like It ; Hide and Seek; and Robert the D<*vil. 

On Friday, The Provoked Husband ; Hide and Seek ; and Black Ly«4 
Susan. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom *tt^?J^; 
pa'^cels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addrewed) ; tmd by 
J.Chappki.. 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 166 Regent street ; J. FirU»» 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1880. 



PROTESTANT NUNNERffiS.—NICHOLAS FERRAR. 



103 Grofo street, Camden Towrn, Ncfv^mber 10, 1830. 

Mr Editor, — Your Tatler is a delightful publication, and I give 
jou joy of it with all my heart. The general tone of kindliness kept 
up in it makes me feel regret that you have in a recent number done 
some injustice to the memory of one of the worthiest of English 
worthier—- Nicholas Ferrar. I am sorry to see you injuring your 
weU-eamed reputation for liberality and consistency by making 
inconsiderate remarks on the life and character of one of whom 
you appear to know but little, and that little taken on the word of 
a prejudiced biographer, Mr Richard Gk>ugh. 

Had you perused the memoir of Mr Ferrar, by Doctor Peckard, 
Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge (published in octavo at 
Camfaridge in 1793) you would not have spoken of him in the way 
3'ou have. Doctor Peckard, though a master of a college, was a 
man of perfect independence. He married a descendant of the 
Ferrars, and probably had better means of information than Mr 
Gougb. TheS^ is another memoir of Nicholas Ferrar, by Dr Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, in which you will find more candour than in Mr 
Gouga's. . . 

You ^ do not publish the letters of ^our correspondents in the 
Tatler, and therdbre I may venture, without a suspicion of wanting 
a puflT, to tell you that I am a native of a spot very near Little 
GidcBng, and nave taken some pains to collect authorities respect- 
s' th^ celebrated fiimily, the Cottons of Connington, &c. with 
an intention, as you will see, of publication, some time or other. 

It is true, Nicholas Ferrar was a zealot, but that is a verjr diffe- 
rent thing from being a bifot. All men have their partialities. 
Youaw doroMd with beaoti&l aoi^ and music, to celebrate wine 
and beauty. You love a cheerful book, a cheerful fire, and a snug 
room. I intend nothing invidiouslv*; for the same things give me 
pleasure too ; I only contend for the right of enjoyment. 

Nicholas Ferrar was one of the most accomplished men of his 
day. He studied ; he travelled ; he came home ; and as a Member 
oi the House of Commons, he was eloquent and incorruptible ; he 
attacked and subdued the powerful and corrupt Minister of his 
day, the Earl of Middlesex. After conducting himself with singu- 
lar honour m a variety of public employments, he purchased and 
retired to Little Gidding, where he cnose to devote himself, for the 
remainder of his life, to the glory and honour (as he thought) of the 
Supreme Being. He was persecuted (as others have been) because 
he was a better man than his contemporaries. 

Little Gidding is a solitary and snus place, and ' there he com- 
menced his prescribed course of life. He and all his family were 
passionately fond of music. He set up a beautiful organ in the 
church, and another in his house, and entertained eminent musi- 
dans, and men of science, to assist him in his devotions and plans 
of instruction. 

With respect to his devotions, he took the scriptures for his 
guide. No man was a more competent judge as to what he oufht 
to do. He was not a man to take anything upon trust. Of his 
determination to examine for himself, in all things, some singular 
proofs are still in existence. 

Ifis house and his course of life were open to all. The highest 
were charmed with his courtesy; the lowest always tasted his 
bounty; the captious .were awed by his elomience and modesty; 
the araicted poured out before him their troubles, and left him com- 
forted by his advice. Although he had been an incorruptible Mem- 
ber of the HooBe of Commons, even King Charles (I) respected 
him, and visited him twice, at Gidding, before his (the King's) 
trQi^)le8 set in. And afterwards, when it became perilous to show 
any humanitv to the king, Charles sought, and obtained protec- 
tion for a night (accompanied by his '* honest Chaplain*' Dr Hudson) 
at Mr Ferries; and a safe conduct through a difficult part of the 
country, the next morning. 

The unblemished goodness of this establishment was the cause 
of its being broken up. People always suspect whatever is pure. 
The place in time came to the management of females, witn no 
better defence than piety and, charity. A lawless, armed band, 
without any authorised leader, went one night to destroy it. In 
their way, they seized some sheep belonging to the Ferrars. On 
arriving, the first thing they did was to hew to pieces the organs, 
wiiich for years had scarcely ceased to peal forth, with harmonious 
voices, the praises of the Supreme Being. They made a great fire 
with the fragments, at which they roasted the sheep which they had 
seized and slaughtered. After the ruffians bad regaled themselves, 



they plundered the establishment of everything valuable /and 
moveable, and left it. ^ 

Such was the mail who you say "got nothmg" by his devotions, 
or his establbhment. Who has ever t^ anything, in the worWly 
sense of that word, by doing good ? His scheme of devotions was 
not a^'^M^but ti giving' one; and all t^ose who have ever lifted 
themselves above the level of this world's ways, have been so 
rewarded by the world. 

Your remarks, allow me to say, are not fiilly borne out even by 
the prejudiced biographer you have quoted. You, at least, I should 
have expected, woulcf have given a good maacisdit fbr a better feel- 
ing than taking the homage of a numerous fan^ly.ag a *^ set off to 
his trouble." That family was bound to him by a different tie : so 
amiable a man as Nicholas Ferrar does not appear in an a^e. 

A jdce upon a man's getting nothing by his goodness is worthy 
of our age and nation. From you tlie world expect better things. 
Pardon me for the liberty T have taken. A thousand writers mi^t 
have said worse things and no notice would have been taken of it ; 
but we cannot spare you to do such work as this. Sincerely wish- 
ing you the best success with your very pleasing and usefiil publica- 
tion, I remain, most respectfully, 

1 " Yours, &c. 

Thomas Dolby. 

We have great pleasure is publishing the above letter to us, writ- 
ten by one for whose self-educatiOR, good sense, and manly 
principles, we entertain mufih respect. Mr Dolby is mistaken 
in tiiinking that the publication of correspondence is against the 
system of our journal. We are only obliged to waive it in general* 
for fear of raising too much controversy in so small a paper, and of 
being thought to neglect our own duties. But communications 
upon novel or interesting subjects, especial^ when written in a 
spirit like his, "will always be welcome. We are therefore happy to. 
take the opportunity of saying, that enclosed in Mr Dolby's letter 
we have received a propectus of a volume in quarto, entitled. 
" Some Rural Notices relating to the Antiquities and Htsiory of a 
Small District in the County of Huntingdon," inckicyng the vil- 
lages of Sawtry, Little Giddingy &c. Mr Dolby is a native of Saw- 
try, which is near Little Gidding; so that being a great q^ltii^ator' 
of the rural and local divinities, as well as a patriot and an honest 
man^ he takes a very complete interest in the history of Mr Ferrar, 
of whom he here shews himself to be an able defender. We sym- 
pathise cordially with Mr Dolby's zeal; [and being ourselves as 
fond as he is, of sequestered spots, and of the humanities that have 
put a warmth into them, like the smoke of their cottages, we shall 
have the pleasure of reading every bit of his book, and making our* 
selves almost as much at home in his villages as if we had lived 
there. Meantime, we can promise him that we shall get Dr Peck* 
hard's book, and make it a point of conscience to render ourselves 
as intimate as possible with the founder of the Little Gidding esta- 
blishment* Mr Dolby misconceives us, if he thinks we had no res- 
pect for Mr Ferrar, while writing about him, or that we did not 
recognize his good intentions ; and he mistakes wholly the spirit of 
our phrase respecting Mr Ferrar's reaping no advantages from what 
he did. Perhaps we have a right to say, that we deserve he should 
be surprised at thinking it possible that we could allude to worldly 
advantages. All we meant was, that (according to the statement 
we quoted) Mr Ferrar did not reap the comfort of spirit that he 
looked for, and that worldly annoyances seemed to have had too 
much effect upon him. What we would have had him ^ get" by 
his endeavours, was either the power to enjoy the heaven he tho«^t 
he had made around him, or at least such an anticipation of its 
enjoyment by others after his death as might stand a willing martyr 
instead of it, and hinder him from giving way to the sort of com- 
plaints attributed to him. We conjectured, from that ipfinoity of 
his, that with a great deal of good intention, Mr Ferrar mixed up 
no inconsiderable portion of that spirit of self-reference and love of 
dictation, which tend to degrade the troubles of a reformer, fi-ora a 
large anxiety for others, into an irritably grief for kimsek The 
eternal round o£ psalnvsioging practised in Mr Ferrar's establish- 
ment, surely looks like a narrowness allied to this irritability ; that 
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THE ^Ty^TDEifl. 



isto say, It -belong rather to **4he letter fiWeh MMi'* thaa to 
<* the spirit ^fljeh^vttb life/' in4 Ae whim^ though pot an nut- 
mU^opey of 4ividing)iis^iJdrenmlth ''the afiectionate»" ^tbe 
cheerful," " the pious," Sec, and exacting of them an individual 
behaviour, analogous to those titles, was calculated for anything but 
obtaining its <49e^ tr iQend^riqg them natutid and comfortable peo-^ 
pie, with ao uniYtersal spirit. The old cant term of ** sdf-seeking" 
would, we fear, too much apply to it. We concede, as a prejudice, 
of our own, that the doctrines of Mr Ferrar did not dispose us in 
his &vour. We have seen the world suffer so long and so dreadfully 
ftom religious mistakes, that in our impatisaee^t die v«ry thought of 
the possibility of its relapsing into them, we sometimes fall into the 
error we oppose. We acknowledge it our duty to recollect, that they 
who erred wtthgood Intention in a former day, nright have been our 
instructors in libeiality had they lived now; and that perhaps if it 
Jmd not l>^n ^ the very errors of their euthoiiasm, the attentioB 
Xbey excitflitoHtanbajeil 'for aww^ind! might hay bemaoiliw- 
g^Mi-f Ki'b»^ Alay rf the hopts Dow«i^yd byth^pQttariQr. 



$Q)Ra&8F0d(0&NCe OF PU^&EETOK. 
As a «pf^iifie» q£ the <piJtr»o«yiiaiy teanper into wJMch Mr 
Pinkerton used to be •provoked by his correspondents, and of the 
phSesophical way in which it was met, on one occa^on, we add to 
our former eidtracts from" this woi^ a letter which he wrote to 
Jj/br George Paton of ficynbui^h, and one which he received from 
a celebrated livk^ winter who ^ad Heoe him the lionour t>f bis 
arqpKiniiTf. -f^r 4h>d«in. 

^ mH ^nkertok to me gboroc paton. 

' Ktii^htsbrid^, Api^l 8, 1786. 
< Your bat tome ia of bo do^dbviUMd rVMoomiou a Uad, that I 
must humbly b^ leave to decline your correspondence in future. 
When I take the trouble to read or write letters^^ it is in the hopes 
of amusement and iortniction. That even this may contribute a 
y^^ to yoors, I amst tell j^m, that Abe 4iMf/M« ^^^, though 
perhstf)8^ used in Cuatom-hottse correspondence, can never be ad- 
mitted into literary. I blame yon for informing at random varictts 
people here, of I know not how many errors, which struck you, and 
nobody else. Do not go to deny this ; for I have seen w letters 
to three various persons here, one of them a bookseller. Are you 
ao Bach a stranger to literature and common propriety, as 'not to 
blow that, to apeak efeirors without oondeaoendhig on uoy, attd to 
tbir4«p?>'*oi^f IS to he a declared enemy; while loji^ia/ mi^ fiicts 
to an author, is to be his best fnend. Are you so much a stranger 
to the character of your own Topographical Catalogue of Title- 
pages, «o noted foi* dulness and inaccuracy, as to aet up for a jttdse 
ctf Ikemture, In which your name is unknown? Can even the 
dotace flf age eKouse arrogance with ignorance? But I spare von. 

. * Your eondNut^ m aurraplkioasljr getting ihMn me a copy or lind- 
af^s^xMrtreit, for the Mortsoo ediooa of our poeti^ I paas ; ml4o 
your uog^oMenianlike behaviour, in getting Mr Gough to require 
Lindsay^ Satire fVom me, while my receipt stands to Mr M'Kenzie; 
so ^«t I tim sdll tfsMe for the book. 

, f i was wflting io pass over idl these improprieties, as I bate to 
quarrel with oecqple ; but, as your last convinces me that you have 
IQO much self4mportaBce to he a literary corKspondent of mine, 
and I have more of auoh correspondence, euen with leal litemti, 
than I care for, I must for the last time subscribe myseli^ — Yoor 
most obedient servant.' — Vol. I. p. 187. 

*MB Qimww TO Ma fimcBavow. 

* Somert* Towa. Oct. lOth, 17)99. 

* It is bot^ with regret and astonishment that I have reed the 
riote you hsfve thought to piroper address to me. With what 
H|^9od>4iuiDourad carelessness** our acquaintance commenced I am 
UMble to say $ hut sune 1 am, that eicpressions of mutual eateem 
marked the progress of il^ and that these, if ikey wiere equally siu- 
•ere oo bom aides^ ought to have given it a veiy diiemit eha^ 
facter. 

* What were the olfbnces you include under the genecd term of 
the ** singttUrkies'* of Pridtiy, I am unable to guess; and, as my heart 
was iree from all thoughts of offence, it Is rery posmble that in at- 
tempting, I mayguewi wreii^. I aek3K>wledge, that in askiuf you 
whether you wjroce the review of Heme's Histoiy, I was guiky «f a 
breach ol etiquette; and it may perfai^ be a greater fiiuit In me 
l^nn lam aware of, that I have never r^ularly subjected my feel- 
ings to the lawe of etiquette. When you denied it to be yours, with 
my wMe keavt i fave fiiM emadft to your assertion ; when you 
^atd that yon had hefere iaU me t\m ibr the last five yeain 
you had net written in the Gritieal Iteview, tJbuigh i Imd oo 
i^oHection of the ctrcumstaace, I did not hEasrhMUr the ehadow 
of a dcAbt of either your veradty or your aceiuiicv> la asskniJig 
«-rti|ie3crl(>r^«hiB unsoibe trf a moment, I confess i thought k not 
lapSwiHeTjihuDyaB aright eufib-youv conduct to be influenced 
hyycffnonsIfepHngs.; hat 1 saw dbat this idea yte ' y e a w het f iittn 
thoug>it^rf^aasani t »of dia p iaasunR That 1 wte r^'inrckis «u^pe- 
shaoii, iliifl^iwCB>now before lae ufbrds ibe UNMt R^nple teslilneuy ; 
nor didl apprcheod that I should be guilty^ peMoeal iffiwtt to 
yfi%#heDl8^afceofaftMiqg, from «4uch 1 hcOfW in my soul «p 



ihemgiafiree. ^iOiepleaw, however, that I had ^ven you 
f)aiu^ I<bc(£jitly sAdedmi ri&d Jbund eeins of candoiir in) your 
writings more pure than I reooQectod in ihe writings of any other 
nuMU iutd t^iis cooeessipu I %uight would haye sufficient^ at^i^ 
with any, man of temper and moderation. ^ * i i 

' I deemed it more suitable to the jBeotiments of respect widi 
whidi my acquaintance has impressed me for you, to say thus 
much, than to pass over your note in silence and n^fect. lam' 
e xtr e m e ly grieved that a man of your uncommon merit Shoolif he 
liable t# a caprice so violent and undeserved. If it were true hW 
deed, that ^ m scarcely one principle of reKgion, morals, polith^ w 
literature, is there a shadow of agreement between us,*' this woidd 
strip our uoquaintauoe <€ many charms. But this is the colouring 
of your passion, not the decision of your tranquil reason. I find 
too few men in the worid of your extensive information, your^« 
dustrious research, your power of investigation, your principles of 
honor, and your eeaeral candour a£ nnnd, not to tfJbedsh llhdr inti- 
macy when I find them, by every act of kindness and friendship it 
occurs to me as possible to exert. My predilections of this sort 
are soberiy fenned, end almost impessobte to be shaken. A mo- 
ment's r^ection wUl teach you that this Is Invest -coumieddatioD, 
I can have no earthly temptation to flatter you ; and, if I had, I 
should disdain it. May you meet with aMuy 'friends Mom compe- 
tent than I to appneditte your merits; end moie leituaute in Me 
giving you inadvertent oienoe J In the temper that xnyw^^MdMyetH 
the acknowledgment wiM probably be fruitiess; hot I kmt >«o» 
the amaUest difficulty in ss^ru^ thsit lamaEAnesoefy aoTQr that 
any act of mine, however Innooent of ao inteotkiB umust or woUodp 
should have given you oocauon of di^ieaaunB.'— VoL IL p. t06. 



THE READER; 

CONSISrnfO of ENTERTAmiNO EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR Ol^HSXVttt 
IMTERESTINO BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRI7IClSlf. ' 



The Gentleman in Black, With IlltutraHant by Gtmge OnOuknk 

Idmo. pp.309. Kidd. 
Our present Header is of an Irish description ; for the bp^k be^e 
us is not of a nature to fell within our plan of reviewing, nor have we 
Dead it; ihoi^ we noolleel the alary feem •which it has heaa 
eidai^gad by theuuther antoiti pMsentehape, and reaacm b e r thinking 
it <he beat we had ever seen In the annuals. We notice It, because 
the designs are by Mr Oeoi^ Cntikshadt^ wlio, ifhe does not always 
do his best, never does any thiog^which is not worth speakiog o£ Tbe 
present, which are six in niuaber, are AOt among his asaaler-piecas 
but they are easy and weti fiiod. Mr Cruikaliank'a goods and 
cbsittels are neglected no more than bis ^ures. fie gives us good 
solid windows of the 6ld school of building. With slabs in them; 
ma&es them lively with floods of sunshine ; and coa^pletes the taeg- 
ness of his dining-roMn with a good, carpet. The idea of hii 
De^il'aoountenaaee (Dar iM,of eeurse, is tiie Gen$teman in Black) 
is 4aheu ^^ea that of Retsch's [designs (Vrom Faust, than which a 
more hard wnA d}tA>oHcal one we never saw. We should have Cked 
a Httle more fun in it, for the Denl may now begin to play a part 
in his comedy, ami he oonscious, like a good actoc, of the joke. 
The engravings by Mewos Thomaon end Landells aate dearer aad 
delicate ; but \«e are not fond of the flimsy hairy style introduced 
of late ifMo wood-cuts ; we prefer the rich light and shade of okl 
Bewick. 



MAcraeinoN and OaaiAK. — Mr Astle, kee|ier of ivaordsiathe 
Tower, a gentleman of gneat innmtation and addresa, toU ««^ 
that aneeting Mr M'Pherson at a mutual friends' to diqe, M'Fhv^ 
son and *he happened to be in a bow window tog^thyijyhfffhe 
suddenly, with a smile and cordial manner, sakl to MThecMPb 
•* Pray, now, what is the real troth about this celebratexipssifan 
M'Pherson affected to laugh, and answered, ** Really^ it; is ^;imif 
ago that 1 forget how it is.^* — PinkertmU (hrretpomteaccn . 

An Abcbiepiscopal Coiisci«MCB.-^Whca' te ^Aidibisliop^fit 
acted BM a trustee to the British Museum, he dsdtmethe honeorm 
consult me on a vacancy which then happcued in tfae^de pa i tm ei g 'ef 
natural history. I gai^e bin By upinien wtdh all poiuiMi' €[W> 
dom; but he, in direct oppoeitieu iait, fot •ommaBwlKyf hsd 
declared* and he, I bt!Meve, was couvinQid, hadvo-lriuduf'kBsns- 
ledge of natural history. — SirJoceph Bamkfia Mr j 



THE TEIPLB LlAVfifi. 
nuMf TUB cmhl tm'mmmkmwm, 
Three are the Oreoes* th i uo the^Hmiw»*^ i 
The charmmg giria who u yet i^j pournie* 
Oupid must take me for a man of {nM^s; 
To stifte me thus, as though I had ^ree hearts. 



iuta ikrm seaaofiSy-^S^nflg, 



<>»tghiaMy aaiopg iite> Owsks ntaia Ife d t M ltf i a s ff IN fm 
My^S^iiflg, fliMiSiffp and Wiatar» 
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iCiHAT AND MISCELLANIES: 



li^f^^, write upon some subject Which no one else had treated or 
w^^^likeljr to treat. "M^el^* t^lied the p<*et, ** write your own 

'^(OmiUAv Of QTwm»4 — ^We ceek our happinftis not in ourselves' 
btttliiibeiefiiilonaofmfl^ wlMam we knoW to be flatterers, inon- 
<Kr^iiq{u«t»«aw«6,icapriaioiiB»«Mi fiill of finqjiidices >— what an 
^isimUtjl*-^ Bimp^. 

' 7t;i>««« AN© Justice. — The duty of judges is to render jostSce, 
^bdr trade is to defer it^ there are those wholmow their duty, and 
IbUpw^their «rad&-^7%^ same. 

Sacred HU^ESiir.— ^en diaries II was gofng hxm^ 'tme -aight 
dnink. and leaning upon the shoulders of Sedley and Rochester, 
one oi them asked him what he imagined his subjects would think 
if tbey could behold him ia that pickle.—'' Think !** said the Kine, 
^that I an Jny arms, supported l^ two beasts.^'— J/m^'« Table 
Soak. 

.^ n%hhwi d CUtiftaiii, who is <le8cr9)ed as a noted one, was 
«mn«lt also for his bad spelling. ^ How canyou spell so ill," said 
^finend to bin. Said the laird, in reply, " Who could spell better 
vith Mmeb a ^tem-'^—PUkerUm'i Corretpondence. 

' L tJ p # o tt » w MisTAKS>— Pirof) was accustomed to fo almost e?ei)r 
iMtiiii^ to ^e wood of Boulogne, to meditate at his leisure. One 
day Imp Mft himself, and could not find his way oat of the wood till 
four o'clock in the afternoon, when he was so tired, that he was 
oUG^;ed to rest himsdf upon a bench near one c^the gates. He was 
scarcely seated, but he saw people from aU sides advanchig towards 
him ; — every passenger coming into the wood, or going fi'om it ; 
vhetber i|i a ^wrriage, on horseback, or on foot» approached to salute 
nun. Pirpn bowed with Okore or less ceremony, according to the 
apparent condition of the various persons. — "Oh ! ob ! " said he 
to himself, " I am better known than I was aware of. How I i^sh 
M. de Voftaira wen here at this moment, ta witness the con^era- 
tion I enjoy : M. de Voltdipe, befbre whom I almost prostrated my- 
8elf» thi^. morning, without bis deigainsto reply but by a slight 
motion of the head?" While he made tnese reflections, the people 
k^t still going and coming, until Piron was weary of eternally 
rmkit his hai«d to fais hat :— he took k oiT entirely, and contented 
kmuelf with bending his bead towanb tbose who sahited him. An 
old woman threw herself at his feet, with her hands joined in sup- 
plication. Piron, much surprised, and not knowing what she 
wanted, said to her, — " Rise, good woman, rise ; you treat me like 
t writer of epics, or of tragedies. You mistake; 1 haVe not that 
honour; I have hitherto written nothing bnt songs and other 
triAea.** The woman remained on her knees, without heeding what 
he aaid ; and Piron thought he perceived a slight movement of her 
lips, as though she were &U3eaktng. He bent his bead towards her, 
and listened. He heard her mumble some words b^ween her 
teeth : — ^it was an Ave wbich she was addressing to an image of the 
Vb^giii, placed immediately over the bench on which Piron was 
sitting. He then raised his eyes, and discovered that all the homage 
which be bad supposed to be paid to himself, had been addrossed 
to the image over his head. " Such are poets," said Piron, as he 
walked away; •* ^y think everybody is observing them, and fancy 
the wfiole world at their feet, when it is not even aware of their 
eintence.'' — Pirmiana, 

Surr THB Word to tub Action.— A youth who was engaged 
to play the most inferior parts at a country theatre ; on his first ap- 
pearance before the public, in the character of a messenger, in Speed 
the Plmtgk, mistook the stage directions for a speech, and having 
been rehearsing it at every spare moment for many days, — the time 
arrives ; he enters, comes forward, and, with emphatic tone and 
adstnro, speaks thus.:-*-" Takes «p the eamp^ool, and exit" — 
iHtiillt thi|s spoken, he withdrew ; havmg been received with nn- 
bnttded apf^use. 

■^''Tilk CuKATB OP ANJOtJ.— A curate in Anjou* a man of very 
dt^rderW nabits, had a quarrel with a sergeant of the neighbour- 
hb6dl The sergeant having suddenly disappeared, every one sus- 
^fbA^ the curate, his avowed enemy, of having made away witb 
nim. It happened that a criminal, who had b^en executed, was 
caposed on the gallows, witbin a league or two of the curate's resi- 
dence. . His relations took down the body secretly, and threw it, 
with the cord about its neck, into a naghbouring pond. Some fisher- 
nen found the body in their nets, and the matter berog taken up 
by the poKoe, every one fiocked to see the corpse of the criminal. 
Atk was extremely disfigured, the prejudices which were univer- 
sally entertained against the curate, led them to believe that this 
most be the body of the seigeant. The curate was iauaediately 
arrested, tried, and condemned to be hanged. When he saw that 
death was inevitable, he thns addressed his judges. '* It is true that 
it was I that murderod the sergeant ; but I am unjustly c o nde mn ed, 
aod all tboaowbo InnregivesevidenGe against me are fiabe witnesses. 
The body which you have. ^Mind!, aod on aceonat of whioh I have 
been ^d, is not that of the sei^^^mt. The real corpse of the ser- 
gesnt will be jbund in a certain part of my garden, ak>dg whb that 
of his dog.*^ The judges bnm^ately instituted a search within 
^ garden of the cuor^, and everything was found to be aa he 4iad 
desofceJ. — Menage. 
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THE PLAY*00 £».-.. 

BY THE ORIGf N AL THEATRfCAL CBITIC Ilk f ItE J&XA3*I^ibt. 



^t^m Oi>aoa» > O n ft iiw a at Nijplfci TOn «ad tmlii - mm Umirt. 

AMLlttt. 

Aa there wns aolbing toew «t tbe grw i to r h m m e a fast «gb^ we 

KMNTOQ in nc Tarn fBe8Cre, IRIu lOiRnl T>UTSCIVeB BDBie XnOaSsnCI IBB^ 

o^ploi^bing theaeas on1)oard a man-of'-war, aba giving tremeb- 
dous broadsides to the celebrated WtOer 9FHe1^ at 4he Ai mM wi (f 
ike Seas. Tim h fli^lstle of ^ new piece, taken^ asi the reader 
will aee^ from the last woriL of Mr. CeoPBiu The stagey in the scene 
weiAnde to, is tdrtted into « qn i ntar^tee k ^ twthifctheettiimce 
bceome ^lart ^i i9ie ete^w, ifno fi uiey baive iHiy nMagniatieii, 4lH^ 
have tbe pleasure of fancyrngthemsdves vtoont to be bhot tbrcMigb 
Che body, dasltedngainst the eannMi, et' dMM ^^i^ iie sea ISeb 
Aiyingspedre. Their fedings !ioi**eViBr, V they ^M^ tob K^, irifl 
be relieved occft^onaHy by the disdiar^ df tlie gcHis, Vlii^ inyiir 
and then uke pity on the ear, and rent themselves in ffae me dtfest 
puffii. Then they grow lond again, and ipake tbe jcculg Mitft 
jump, whieh, as Mr Pflpva wotdd aay, ^ it is prdSty tb ohaerte.** 
To spesk seriously, die condusioii of th» e n d ue d bIMo to^ ll 
redly fine. There is the multitodimius bostle. of a. Aip, with t6e 
enemy in sights the officers cidHng through their tnimpiits ; ^Skt 
** Ay, ay, €ir,^' of ilie aMn % thoiMsdi «f tbe veBMl,tMdithe^ste 
and the irinds, tepresented b^jr 'wrttfe tbar of sttfge inftdiirtery i (Hi^ 
the full sails of thn £)0 cspsbig ^bspjow i n g up (very eseelleW; 
indeed) ; then its phssiftg %y, ifien ib» brd«Mde», ibe gHoWii^ 
smoke, the sulphureousnes ; lastly, an Wfiul dark n ess^ lit iip by tlxe 
Hgfating of -the gnnsi and tkw aoeDO 4lt«fK»iaaif the speaisieleML 
grown too bdfidli to lo^k ilt. The beautlfiiittRfttner latidflca|)t!, 
witb the heights and pastoral go^a, wbidi constitiites tbe drop-voene 
at tilts theatre, Inmisbed a tontiaat *eff sittgalir t dji cab iaert to tlii 
other. It wsts as if peace, by seme ^dhatitn^t, took saddetUy '^6 
place of war, 

Mr Ya'Tei^ who by tbe tray baa got it eeaihibi's vofiee, ttakei^ m 
usual, a good pirate: MrRcfiv^fs a fHghte^ed oddity, gctitig by 
sea to be married, and of course battered witb tbe mNiel qimi^ of 
mishaps ; among which is the eaoeedi^g novelty of the lost of tlie 
tail of his coat Mr Buckstowe is a negto servant of the ntm^ eC 
Chero, which is a very good anomaly for like aea. Otie ift idwayt 
doubtful whether most to laugh at or to pity the hnlnour of a trtage 
negro. There is at all events an imbecility in it not iiivooraUe to 
real amusement ; and Mr Buckstokb petbapis is tbe pieastnt^^ 
inasmuch as his negro-ism is not too good. The best negfo in tbe 
draflsa is Aftmgo in tbe PadIM; and the bat passage be ntttrs, 
that fine grammatical adjnratfon, when specMig of his naste^^- 
" Curse him imperance, and him damn insurance I*' tlere is a black 
tiritb a witt of ins own, and venting it heaitily. 

As we have nothing more to say on otrr present tnii^aat, we sfa^ 
piece out this article with a letter we have received, in good dashiiig 
style, in furtherance of the pretensions of this theatre; and witb 
one or two remarks npoa it. Tbe first two or three sentences ftive 
a particular merit. 

TO THE TATLEIU 
' Sir, — ^Being not only a daily subscriber, but, having recom- 
nicnocu your cnarmtng work to iftany tvf nsy ii'ienai^'' wwo atso have 
it on their breaktet-tabtes ev^ Mottibfg, I trust fsm wfli excuse 
mv dictating to you« You have hitherto occasionally given us the 
foil bfll of nie Adetphi Theatre, but now i pereeive yon efans it 
among the rest of the Minora. Tiiere is a new piece at that house 
this evening: I wan aaxions to fanow who of their escceUentoompanv 
performed in it $ but muat now wait till I see a play*bill. Witn 
your taste and diBcriimnaddn, I trust you do not consider the pet 
AfMpbf on a level wkbita restricted neigfabonrs. Tbe&r |4a(^ . < Ae 
Adeipbi) an pp odn ecd iiearttifidly as regards ae«efy, Aa Their 
actors are exCdlent* Tell me candidly, can Oovenr Ganien (modace a 
fist of comediansieiqiud toM^THlEWs, Yatbs, Bbxve, BooicrroNtf, 
and WnMimmi ? We have there but <* MnADOfwa and KBkt«^.*^ 
You have abo appearedibictined to treat my favourite lAddpkt as a 
bonse.of 'finunble iMoetebsionak" IdoH'tbbolv^siry^battjiaiimiy 
please i« desi^Mte- f*ibuabl«>pre«BQaions/' but) l bovftifau^gbed 
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longer iatid^his&Ftier at the Adelphi, than I have ever d< 
Patent Houses, at least tnthib tbiese two years. I lo6k 
fonner as a Winter Hatmarket, and surely their talent in all 
departments will warrant the^M)pellation. Turn this over in your 
mmd.: the town do not seem to have such a cold opinion of the little 
theatre as you have, if we mav judge by its continually crowded 
houses, and the great profits said be made by the managers. Pray 
see a performance at the Coboui^, or the Surrey, or Sadler's Wells, 
and tnen acknowledge if you do not treat the Adelphi a little 
scurvily, by placing its performances in a lump with the other really 
Minor Theatres. 

And now, sir, let me hope that your labours will not be too 
much for you, and that great as they evidently are, you are .repaid 
by the Tatier^s encreasine sale, and that I may see it snugly bound 
by the side of my dmrming " Companion," and interesting 
** ladisator/' <mmy book«hehre8. 

Your amused Servant, 

A I^T-GOBR. 

We fed as if it were 00 incumbent. upon us to agree with a gen- 
tleman, who has such just notions of break&st, and is such a 
hearty bestower of epithets, that it seems as if we ought to blush 
in differing from him respecting the propriety of the appellation 
" Wint^ Haymarket" It will not do to call the Adelphi a 
Winter Hayoiarket. Its, general run of pieces are of too melo- 
diiMDatiC'an order, and ita good players too few. Besides, we have 
not seen anytsbing of Mr -Mathbws yet ; nor even of the immortal 
imbeciTity of Mr iIeoJjf)rey Muffincti^y alias Wiuunsok, who is a 
good actor undoubtedly, and has a way of rendering helplessness 
and insipidity entertaining. ^The comparison of the comic force of 
the Adelphi, with that of Coven t Garden, is startling. If we were 
a Covenl Ganlen maoegfir, it .>irould amount .with us to the awfuL 
Our correspondent Ibigeta jBi^a^icvaiip i but we grant that the list 
of comedy at this theatoe is very poor. 

We were not aware however, that we had treated the Addphi ill. 
We believe it is not the custom of the daily papers to take regular 
notice of it; nor do its performaaces in g^eral present variety 
enough to call for much notice ; nor, on the other hand, have we 
failed in contributing our good word, and with some warmth, to the 
merits of The Wreck Ashore, We are vet to witness the Surrey 
and Cobourg performances, and mean to do both, having been with- 
held hitherto not by zxxy notion oX the vulgarity of those pkces 
(which is a vulear error, if anything good in its way is to be found 
there) but solely by the succession of pieces we had not seen before 
at the larger theatres. Till then, and probably afterwards, we shall 
allow that the Adelphi, though a minor, is not one of the minim 
theatres, and that it comes next to the Haymarket, though with a 
long interval. As to Covent Gkirden, it is under a cloud at present, 
but we trust w91 soon put forth its lustre again, till its shape 
" " Slorbrigfat •ppear." 

But to this end it must give up its notions of the nll-snfficiency of 
one young lady in tragedy, and one kinsman to help her. Neither 
wiU one other young lady, melo-dramatic, suffice to mend the mat*- 
ter, however talented in her way. Covent Garden wants come- 
diana, tragedians, singers. Its present Company would form 
an excellent ground-work for another ; and tonsidering its size, it 
has a capital snug house, which we prefer, out aQd out, to that of its 
rival. 

With respect to the Adelphi play-lnll, it ha$ generally been so 
mere a repetition, that we were afraid oiu* readers would begin to 
think we made use of it to ** fill up.*' Bu^ it is of importance 
enough, we grant, to call for more display when there is anything 
new ; and accordingly, on such occasions, our correspondent will 
find the names of his favorite actors set forth in all their radiance. 



• ' TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter of Qufz, and some rematks upon it, have been forced out of 
our to-day's paper by the press of matter. They will appear tomorrow. 

Erratum* — In our yesterday's paper, for the origins of Miletum, read 
the otrgMM,— persons of a very unoriginating description. 
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Adelphi Theatre. — The Water Witch — Wreck Ashore 

— Quadrupeds. 

Surrey Theatre. — The Rover's Bride — The Scape 

Goat— The Devil's Walk. 

CoBimo Theatre, — The Be^^s Op^ra — Romaiice 

of the Coast — ^Witch of Derncleugh. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — A favorite Opera in 

which Madame VitsMtis will perforin, 
Aod other £ntertainnu;nt£. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — The Foundtiii^ of the 

For^t— A Bttllet— The Pilot. 



THEATRE RaYAt, DRURY LANE. 

This Eveoiog (first timO sd entirely New Dramatic Tale (in Two Ads), 

called * 

THE CONSCRIPT; 

OR, THE VETERAN AND HIS.DOGj 

fBy Mr B>^rryiiohb.] 

Georgette (Wife of Frederic). Miu FAUCIT. 

Faachette, Miss CHIKINl, Madame Durand, Mrs BROAD. 

Philippe Debonche (the Veteran), Mr WEBSTER, 

Frederic Debauehe (bis Son) Mr J. VINING, 

Eugene (Frederic's Infant Son\ Miss MARY ANN MARSHALL, 

Adolpbe Duroucher, Mr YOUNG, Tonneau, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Jean Sanspeur, Mr COOPER, 

Colonel Deville. Mr C. JONES, Captain St Leon, Mr COOKE, 

Petard, Mr SALTER, Denon. Mr EATON, Cacb^, Mr FENTON, 

Flieflae, Mr HONNER. 

Grenadiers, Conscripts. Peasants, Stc* 

In the course of the Piece, a New INCIDENTAL BALLET, 

Composed by Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 

Principal Dancers^-Mon^nenr GILBERT and Madlte. ROSALIE GUET, 

Misses BARNETT and BASEKE, &c. 

Previous to Midas, Sphor's Overture to ** Dcr Bcrggeist." 

After which, the Burletta of 

MIDAS. 

Immortals— Jnno, MrsNEWCOMBE, "" 

Apollo, Mi«WAYLETT, in which she will sing, •"Oowe wlieite'ifce 

Aspens Quiver.*' 

Cupid, Miss MARSHA LL, Venus, Miss VALLANCEY, 

Hebe, Mrs EAST, 

Jupiter, Mr BEDFORD, Pan. Mr TAYLEURE, 

Vulcan, Mr DOWSING, Mars. Mr TOLK^N, 

Bacchus, Mr WALSH, Mercury, Mr CRAMER, 

The Graces — Messrs Gear, E. Jones, Griffiths. 

Mortals-Mysis, Mrs C JONES, Daphne, Miss &'PHlL{iirS,. 

Nysa, Miss RUSSELL. 

Midas, Mr FARREN, Dametas, Mr YARNOLD, . 

Sileno, Mr ANDREWS. 

To conclude with (for the 177ih time) the Operti of 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

[Prom the German ; the Music by C. M. Vow Wsiter]. 

Linda, Miss BRUCE (her 1st appearance in London), 

Rose, Mrs BEDFORD, 

Oitecar, the Prince, MrYARNOLD, Adolph, Mr T.COOKE, 

Bernard, Head Ranger, Mr BEDFORD, 

Caspar, Mr HORN, Kilian, Mr WEBSTER, . 

Zamiel, Mr HOWELL, Hermit, Mr DOWSING, 



To-morrow, The Brigand ; Tlie National Guard; and Masaniello. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 



This Evenin<! (by Special Desire), the Plav of 

THE STRANGER. ' 

[From the German of Kotzebub]. 

MrsHaller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Countess Winier^n, Mrs CHATTER LEY, 

Annette, Miss H. CA WSE, Chariotte, Mrs GIBBS, 

Claudiue, Miss PERRY, 

Sasan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 

The Siransrer, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Count Wintersen, MrDURUSET, Count's Son, Miss KENDALL, 

Baron Steinfort, Mr WARDE. 

Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 

P«ter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 

Previous to the Play, Mebnl's Overture " D'iVdrten.'" 
After the Play, Mozart's Overture to '* La Clemenza di Tito." 

AfVer ivhich, an Interlude, eafied 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

Mra Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, MiisLAWRSN€fi. 

Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, Merton, Mr DDRUSET, 

Moses, MrKEELEY. 

To conclude with the Nautical Drama, railed 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

[ByD. W. Jekp.old]. 

The Overture and the whole of the Mo sic, firom Dftdln^ Sotft, 

adapted by BleweU. 

Black-Eyed Susan, (first lime) Mrs CHATTERLEY, 

Dolly Moyflower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

Capt. Crosslree, Mr DIDDEAR, R«ker, Mr F. SUTTOlf, 

Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Do/^ffrass, Mr BLANCHABD. 

Ac'miial, MrEGERTON, Jacob Twic. Mr TURNOUR, 

Giiatbruin, Mr MEADOWS. 

William, (with an introduced Sons) Mr T. P. COOKE, 

Blue Peier, Mr HUNT, who »vill siii^ " Black.Ejred Hnsan," 

Ploughshare, (0 Rustic) Mr MEAUS. 

Tomorrow, As You Like It ; Hide and Seek; and Robert the Devit. 



Published \)y J. OwwuYTt, 4 Catherine street, Sltand, (to whom «tt frodW, 
parcels, aiid eonununieations for theEditor^ are to be addre.-«ed) ; soW by 
J.Qbafpbl, 98 Royai Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fiklb, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong*s Hotel ; at Ebers*s Library, Old Bond street; and by all Boot- 
sellers and Newsmen 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



■vrmmxtAM mt vauxbtas. 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER Id, 1880. 



THE* READER: 

CMBISTIHOOP BNTERTAINIirG BXTRACTS FftOH NEW OR OTHBRWMB 

mrsBBiTiNa books, with occasional CRiticanf. 



lUg^ ^ Mm : bemg tm Answer to Mr Burked t Attack on the 

French Revolutwn, By Thomas Paine, Secretary for Foreign 

4fum to Congress m the American War. (Useful Family Library, 

Vol.!) tesUSv»^Pf».310. Brooks. 

Ite patroraier««r tttifitiesaiidflnrifylibrttriMwflr be startled to 

see a new brother-series annouoced, commencing with the once 

formidable and excommunicated Bights of Man \ but the publisber 

will tell thenar that there never was a time when, it so much became 

hoofiM ipea to shew that they were willkig to hear all parts •f a 

liiiLtffttu^ or when anxaous and intdligen^ lov^eri of their ei^untry so 

weM feh the necessity of hearing them. We understand^ that a 

thtmsand copies of this work have been ordered in the single town of 

Manchester, That fact alone will shew us, that the work is not 

U> be faklden, nwn if k were desirable that it should b«. 

** It is a vulgar error,*' said the laU Mr Haxlitt, ** to call the 
'BcggaPa Opera' a vu^ play." It Is a vulgar error to call 
Thomas Paine vulgar, unless it was a vulgarity in him to feel with 
the many instead of the few, and to be a writer of yery uncommon 
powers. 

He had not tberefinameBts, whichanice education, and lively fancy 
hid givta to Mr Burke : he could not discern, sm his celebrated anta- 
gDBistdid,^tbe aoul of goodness in things of evil," — a noble &culty, 
when evil is to be made the best of; but the other's refinements, 
actuated by his vanity, led him to uphold the evil itself, because he 
could talk finely about it, and because others had undertaken to put 
11 down without his levve. SelAreference and personal importance 
am at the bottom of everything that men do, when they do not 
show themselves ready to make sacrifices to the public good. If 
the principle still remains the same in many even then, \t may be 
pardoned them, as an infirmity that does not interfere with their 
nsefulness. Burke b^n with being a reformer, and remained one 
m k>ng as he drew attention ta himself by it, wd could command 
the raspect of the '^ gentiMties " among which he moved. Mlien he 
saw, in contradiction to his prophecies, that the refbrm was to 
move in a wider sphere, and that he and his goitilities were not 
necessary to it, he was ofiended ; turned right round to the oppo- 
site side, and wrote a bodL which Geoigp III s«d every gentleman 
d^ht to read. ** There was a time," says Paine, ** when it was 
impossible to make Mr Burke believe there would be any revolu- 
tioif iir France. His opbien then was, that the French had neither 
sspS^nt to undertake, nor fortitude to support it : and now that there 
is oBWi, he seeks an escape by condemning it." 

The first Freneh Revolution was defiu^ed by those actions of po- 
pular Tiokece, which were the result of a madness, caused by the 
IcMDg,. limMJ— n» sad insrisnt madness of the aristocracy. The fool- 
ish Wfstmn of hostility to Fnuies ki whieh Englishmen suiered them- 
selves to be brought up by those who thought themselves interested 
m peeserviqg it, easily allowed them to confound the evU with the 
good^ sad consequsotly to think ill of its advocates. Paine there- 
fiore was thought to write on a vulgar and pernicious side, whMe 
Bufke hsd all the edat of the gentilities; and it is not too much to 
say, that Isn years ago^ ni^, ten jnoaths perhaps would be a more 
correct oaicuktion, — it would have required some boldness in a 
joomaliit to taks up the ' Rights of Man* for a calm notice of it, 
Hke any other bosk. But the successful stubbornness with which 
BIr Csrii^ and others, wlio were prosecuted for their opi- 
bions^ maintained die right of public discussion, first awakened 
the British public to a sense of the common decency of listening to 
anotb^s reasons; and the events of the Great We^ in July have 
finally made them ashamed of bdng unwilling to Ssot sBiy aigutnent 
whatsover. Hiey have discovere4» that die men who Imd been re- 



presented as being in the wrong, and a* the greatest enemies of iSk^ 
human race, had been grossly calumniated; and a iiatural re-actioa 
has taken place, during which it will be held (as we trust it will for 
ever) not oviy to be but eenmon daeeo^ Da lfet«D to SB|rthlH« 
whiok a nao has to oftr to the test of p»b^ kwest^etioiiy but the 
common interest of society, and a daaXf which we should be great 
fools as well as conscious errers not to shew our eagerness to per- 
form. 

The most vulgar thing which Paine ever did was to deny tbe ud* 
lityofa knowledge of the dead languages; K^diclnMkttOwithBm;^ 
imd he saw theif know1e<^ of^en vauMed b)^ ins whb^badndtkiD|^ 
else to boast of, and of course (in the jMropMr Mise of die word) not 
even that He paid these meja the hdvohmtary^coi^ptiment of shew- 
ing that his ignorance of the matter, and theivs« iv^ra pretty much 
on a par; and as they exalted what they did not understand, 
he decried what he was ignorant of. It was a piecd of inverted 
aristocracy in him, — a privilege of lion-possesyilon. But what h5ef 
did know, he knew well ; he was a ihastfer of the greatest of all lan- 
gusges, the language of common sense f and all the l it er aUiro ^f the 
most accomplished of his eaaiBte hsss- tosat to mMJhins is ofK* 
posing it. 

It is an error however to suppose^ that Paine has no fancy, ssmI 
adorns his arguments with no flowers.. Mr Burke's arguments were 
litde else, and therefore it was supposed that his respondent could 
have none. The reader will find himself agreeably mistaken on this 
point, as we htwe don^; for though some may have formed a difierent 
conclusion respectiag our studies, we have to own, that this is the first 
tiass we ever resd Mr Psine'a book, and that the book itself witk 
the exception of the Decline and Downfidl of the English System 
of Finance, is the first book of his we ever took up for that pur- 
pose. Early education, and thought, and snfifering, made us 
refonnersy as well as a more cheerful desire to see the goods of this 
worid better shared. We know therefore we have always had bet- 
ter intentions, than it used to be in tiie power of our adversaries to 
give out; and we believe thftt the more the public become ac- 
quainted with the writings of the last generation on the same side, 
the more they will come to a similar conclusion. At all events 
their illustrious neighbours have made them ashaaaed of gividg i^ 
their understandings and common Sense into aby dtctator^kec^i^ s 
they have brought them to ''envisage drcunlstance,'* and lodt 
both arguments and men manfully in the &ce. If Paine is 
wrong, let us refute him. It is not too late; for the chai^esof the 
world, after all, have but begun; the French rercdution wAf 
halted for a while, under the erroneously obeyed orders of a 
soldier; its spirit has not ceased; its bodily frenzy has gone; 
its reason, we firmly believe, ndther wishes to see^ nor will 
see, anything but what is jreasonable^ and good for all. If Mr 
Paine's book be found to be contrary to this reason^ let^us 
refute him. If not, or so far as it is not, let us, as men 
and well-wishers to society, agree with him. Perhaps (for the 
vicissitudes of this world are strange) some of the epithets hitherto 
bestowed on him may be transfered to his opponents. If th^ be^' 
let us interfere for tiie sake of husoanity, and shew that hii oppo- 
nents were men like himself, and only mistaken. The reader will 
smile to think with what diflbrent fhelings fixnn those that existed 
thirty years back, he will see the principles of Mr Burke called in 
this volume ** horrid principles," and how happily the author desig* 
nated his antagonist's abuse of the French Revolution in calling, it 
the ^ tribute of fear." It was fear mixed with mortffied vanity, — 
the angriest of all compounds. 

We will content ourselves to-day with giving one or two eztfacts, 
and conclude our notice of the book to-morrow. 

Who that knows *' Tom Paine" by name ooly^ and hf the. 
reproaches he has nndergone, would suspect that his book contained 
even one humane and philosophical passage like the following? 
He is speaking of the excesses of the French mob. 

* Everything we see or hear c^bosive to our feelings^ and deroga- 
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cler, shoald lead to otber reflecdons tE«ii 
^"^ifn die beings who codsmit them have somei 
How eheii is it that such vast classes 
^ maqJuod .aa jure .distinguished by the appeUadon of the ▼uLnr, 
or tne ighdTant ibob, are so numerous in all old countries? The 
fntfaiit we ask ourselves this question, reflection feels an answer. 
They arise,* ai OR inwvoidable consequence, oat of the ill construc- 
tion of all, old governments in Europe, England included with the 
rest. It IS by distortedly exalting some men, that others are 
dbtortedly defaiuled, till the whole is out of nature. A vast mass 
of mankind «re 4«igradediy thrown into the back-ground of the 
human picture, to bring forward with greater glare, the puppet-show 
of state and aristocracy. In the commencement of a Revolution, 
thoieHiMr am fSktit foflowers of the cwnp than of the itandard of 
UMj-J»f 4^^ yot t# be imtmoted how to reverence it.' 
'^ English ^Constitution. — The continual use of the word 
CanttifuAofs in the English Parliament, shews there is none; and that 
thi wbale l^^lAeiely a form of Government without a constitution, 
iumI coMtiUitjgy fti^lf with what powers it pleases. If there were 
a constitution, it certainly could be referred to; and the debate on 
any constitution&I point, would terminate by producing the consti- 
tutaon. Ondimnatar aiys, this is constitution; and another says, 
that is consti|Mlioii-T->t<Hlay it is one thing; and tomorrow, it is 
something elseT^while the maintaining of the debate proves there is 
none. ' W ns tUtftito is how the cant word of Parliament, tuning 
itaelTtdilbeieahoIithKiiliiOii; Pormerly it was the wtwenal typre- 
macjt^Parlumeni-^theimmpoience of ParUameni : but rince the 
progress of Liberty in France, those phrases have a despotic harsh- 
nnn in tbair iwfan i nnd fhr EngKsfa Parliament have catched the 
feshion from the National Assembly, bat without the substance, of 

' As TOe^pi^^f generation of people in England did not make 

I 
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J)ldiAVATLC PIECES OF MR BUCK8T0NE. 

,\ i o':v 1^ THE TATLER. 

i v^. 1 Nov. 9tb, 1830. 

Mit Ta^i^^^ot the sd^e of &ir criticism, I trust you will 
alkrime CO'Uitfkett few hasty remarks upon one passage in your 
thMtHptfr'a^krleiW^lioi^ay; in which you say, <*The force of 
Pofpikjgf^ihf'^W^thfi, Which we saw on Saturday night, has nothing 
ui'ttYel^imwb^^l^i like an actor two taken out of alaiver 
picc»; iiQtoti|0d4nir(K># (Mr Buckstone), has a genuine turn Tor 
iiumottri.cQno|inM( #ith a better taste for writing than has been 
commoiY of latb-^ears among the authors of minor pieces ; and his 
farce, with the nelp of Fiuren and the other performers, is very 
pleasBnt thn>ug^ut.** 

Widf tke'^first part of this sentence I cannot but agree; you are 
mistakeii? iMw^ver, in snpposif^g the f%irce in question to be a slip 
ironi:a;Al«li8Bf .riieee," asit is, I believe, founded on a story in the 
laai vidiilMRil^ftM << Keepsake." 

Buckas i 

allB9«1 3 

OCbfViM 

kdai 

aii41dir ^ 

besUMs s 

nawta^ e 

tramlji^ a 




I i coBfidoody oballeiiie gfi^ff^, 

] sd, to point put a w^le ^ 

i I (viz. &kikei in the Graaj 

/ Si^ki, and 7^ ff^q>fiihi 

i ^ , , Ml df *■ hamimr,^ fBHidM ^ 

tko^ 'ViitgMity ihdw iaplflor)v aa will dbordy heriseaoo: : fv.R iM 
With re^urd to your asaertip^, that Mr Buckfto|i^.cpo#i»fii^T<f 
better taste far writing than has been commou^ htejf^t^*' JSi^^- 
(no very abundant praise, truly X I can omy believe that ^ou hayp 
not tasted so much of his writing as I have, or yoar better judging 
would have interfered with your good-nature whibt pentaiHg ^it 
above remark. I shall here content mysdf with giviiig jau ^an^^ 



cunen or two from our author's Snaka in the €frm, ^a j^ 
comedy," as it was called, which was nine times triumphantly 
hissed, at Drury Lane last season, but which, I will not believe, you 
ever saw or read. 

Act I. Scene 2. A ^oung lady and gentieman on the inonmig 
of their intended marriage, are provoked into a little tiff tiy the ink 
terference of a gossipping old lady, Mn. Janme^ to whom by tiia bfm 
thevare entire stranie^ Take we a spedmen of their fyniWbr 
dialogue: — _ j^. ,,-. 

'Frank, But Cecilia has no faults. , v\ -i 

* Cecilia. Oh yes I — we all have our litde fiulings — 

* Mre. Jama (to Frank.) She contradicts you. ' ■^"' ^'* 
' Cecilia, Bur Francis is not of a quarrelsome teinpir/^f 1 Uk 0iitf 

not have preferred him to so many wno propoted/br me, 

*Mrt, J. (to FrankJ You hear, she makesaboaat of tiicir larriftyf 
^that's a fiiult — 

* Frank, I mifht mention many fiimilies that woi^d have admitted 
me, without nu&ing a boast of it.' 

A page or two more of this follows, and the lovers separate. 

In jM II. Scone 1. the mothers of this promising coapleir hav^ k 
few words * of a sort,' upon the same subject;— they talk at random 
about the * oflers* the young lady had refused, the young gentleman'a 
'many opportunities,' the caps that had been 'setting* at him, &c. 
and finailF agree that the young people * had b ett er leWiA M they 
are.' f - ' -'" "'^ "'■ " ' 

' Mn, gallon. Rather than Cecilia should humble herself to any 
man livine, she shall die an oA/ maid. 

' Mn. Skinner. Perhaps tiiere's no /ear ^tkat.* (Oh ! ! !) 



' Mre, Sk, If you cannot understand me, yov must be an idiot, 

* Mrt, W, How dare you call me an idiot? 
*Mrs,Jami. Ohdearl^Ytm nmsimoiget^blmm!* 

Our author here gives his * humour' a rather higher, (query l^nper ?> 
flmht than is 'common,* but not having exhausted his vocabulary 
or abuse, continues the skirmish between the fethers and husbaim 
of the former eombatanlst Between these two old geatlamen there 
had been long pending a law-euit, which was to have beea epmpfO- 
mised on the present union of their children, and the amiable fel- 
lows, in the excess of their joy, begin persuading one another that in 
thia transaction each was himself to bfaune^ and not the otber^-'«t 
last they fall to loggerheads too ! — 

* Mr. W. But under the circumstances, my lawyer differs — 
' Mf. B. Yoar lawyei^s a fool— 

•ifr. W, You're another.'— 

A little more sputter, and exeunt at opposite sides. 

1 need make no remark upon the above specimens, to which I 
cooid make abondant additk>ns from Mr Bocastone's other (necee, 
did I think it necessary. 

And now sir, I must apologize for the abruptness of thi3 commu^^ 
nication, and relying upon your known frankness and good-nature 
for an excuse, I remain, 

Yoar constant Reader, : ', ' ?«. ^. 

Quibble Corner^ ftM»S?r^fi^ r»o 

DraryLane. .11/ : 

As we have more than once spoken well of ^r Bu^l^if^^^^ 
matic p^ormances, without perhaps bringing exact piwit Jof\^ 
we advanced, we have thought proper t!o give publitity to the awiye * 
letter, which surely ph>vte as Httite thfe^ofcheif Wij^ ^Atf liaikaft^ 
passage heteand there oiil of a plaw^ wi»ktfett«nitt^^fa^^i ftii | « flfa» ^ 
readmg, is suiely of Mtlle conaequeiioain aoitluig jflwf uM ^ nri jT' tto^' 
author; and if it were, we see nothing in the iMmsngtfs 'cpKHMcAaix 
detract from those in question. They may or nw . npt 1^ * i^sraia 
anything, upon a reference to the context; and we certainly, ha^. 
not read Snakes in the Grass: but taking them in their isolation, 
we find nothing in them incompatible with the quick business, and 
broad, sketchy painting of an affcer^iece. Aa to vulgarity, Bir Back^ 
tone might refer his critics to what <Mdamilh^ has said «r' ^(faskt 
point, and to the example of that emideac writer. inhis^iWataoale^ 
dies. If real manners be painted, endjurabla^i^ cooMaon 4QMtt^^ 
and no illiberal moral be drawn from^tb^m^it ia P9i ▼.HtfiWlir' 
,t^o paint them, Mr Buckstone seems to di|iw little upQn n^ 
• <iwn tesdur^eS; yet he may shew a "genuine turn for humour" 
OOlWi^Wtthdlng, a good translator heiilg held, by common con- 
i^eblv'a»-1>artak« 0^ the merits of hia iutlidr. The great teat ^ 
Of,:!9nn)ii)rtnr'a'>or traiislatot's earn v for hoflnwir^ is ^he^er' 
f^ .genuiai^ laugh; md. as: Mr Boekstaov haa 
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v<bliki«6"te HMK than on^ of bii ^eeesv We Jitte filieii cii£t 
TUP18, "^'^fWrii regard to style. Out coitespdo^ent recollects 
.^Q<^e,i^(pt^{CQiiiparadTely« and ia refemc« to the minor writers 
^Otfftrepffu^ In this »atief yr% may hare gnreti more credit to 
Mr BuckstcMMolhai fae dcKrves, «ii acooimt of tlie pleeea we more 
^larfMlMy 'bai iti odr immfo when we spoke of it. One or two 
S^l^dss witli i^y terseness, or educated grace of expression, may 
j^yjetmAuenced our judgment, and thoee, for au^t we know, may 
)^ iitaial translations. If so, we grant that it is not so easy to 
^tfKw. a &f ourable ctfnchnioa from them, as it is to give a man the 
4Miit of a genuine torn for humour, who succeeds in making a 
whbte piece, like that of Popping' the QueHion, run glibly to 
tlie end. The whole is not likely to be mere transhition; or if it 
Up there is at all erents nothing foisted in to destroy its effect, 
Wa thooght (uk its d^ree) there was genuine humour in the 
tkitntten rapresented by Farren and his two inamoratas, and we 
AUi to atiBb We do not hold Mr Buckstone to be comparable, 
as a fiffce writer, with Mr Kenney ; or equal to Mr Peake or Mr 
Poole; but such as we think him we report him, and not the less 
ao lor finding him in the humble situation of an actor of second- 
Mia<w|ht#t a minor theatre. 



^ THE PLAY-GOER. 

fX, THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PBRFORBffANCES OP LAST mCHT. 
' J>auaK |f|»a^iai»€«iici^— ICidaa^Der FMMbnts. 
GoTBMT GabdiMw— TliB Stnafor^— Hide and Seelu^BUck Eyed Sunn. 



Drurt Lane. 
A "new, dramatii: tale" (for so it is called in the play-bills) was 
produced here last night under the title of The ContayX, It 
ia taken from a French piece of the same name; so that in no sense 
is it new ; for 4t is certmnly not new as a tide or a drama. It ia so 
poor indeed as not to deserve a serious description. • It is one of 
those numerous pieces of little incident and much bustle^ which are 
hSlc£OkeaaAAhs, mdFtaheri md My wife! a^d nUtUn! and 
Hem>en f There is generafly a paif of virtues in a married or court- 
log shape; a Wee who is either an usurper, or seducer, or both ; a 
blnff iatogrity (soaae tAA soldier or farmer) who makes a great deal of 
pretension, and protests i^;ainst making any; a mystery which every 
body sees through ; much hurry, shriek, thunder and light^g, 
daaptng of hands, rushing upon knees, and dishevelling of hair ; 
and perhaps a little cluld is thrown in as a bonus, or a dance, or a 
do^ as in the piece before us. We are inclined to have little 
mercy on pieces of this kind, which present us with the old round 
of coarse excitement, without poetry or simplicity, — stories out of 
the commonest chests of the minor theatres, — the ** accidents and 
oflences" of the drama. The Comcript is a young married man, who 
on thr Bnnivifsary of his wedding is taken away from his wife, child, 
and old fiither, and obliged to go to the wars. His wife is haunted by a 
vilfi&i,^jiilii fotloMrs her husband : the latter, always talking about sacri- 
fiongjevecything to his new but miserable '' duties," violates them to 
PU^^^^^ y^t, iapiaraued^ and sentenced to be shot. Preparations 
*K!i, I B * j ^ #gpo<ig 4 ? " g>y< «umI he presents hiauelf to his fiite, when a 
d^ Cli'iha JMSrmade jna iqppemDce a scene or two previously, and 
afldsii^cflilbriliglni^ down the bad lover, who is shot by the father) 
cHiAtt bicfendhig l/l, with a paper about his neck. The paper turns 
outtb be a 'document written by the bad man, and stating that the 
Cfnscripfvias no real Cotucripf, but unjustly set down in the li^t in 
the place, of one who envied him : so that all ends happily. 

I^ ^l\e Jreader, who did not see the piece, imagine a set of inci- 
deiit0< of this old and meto-dramatic description performed by a 
drvHigkpemtim' toiii^^ng tfiktinly of the middKng part of the 
c&ap^, and he will not wonder that there was a contest at the 
cOii/dasi<>u' between *the applauders and hissers. Much must have 
been ex^^ected of the do^ but the dog was respive4 not, t9.i9^.the 
oth«r aptOKB jf»lous, and acqui^tted himself veiQr pQoHfn. J^e moxdd 
not>it«thebadmaaas he ou^ht to have doae,'iior'tHi^k"ln Ihe 
righe plaffea;^a«d the- pt^ple found out « f^e>d<^ nt'ho'wa^'kdSng 



instead of him, and so there was a mess, and the buipS^j? M^Q^I^fft^ 



seats pinched their neck^otha, and swoie k ww i 
Now a buck now-a-days, when tficre are so many sprightly pieceii 
to be had from the stores of our ndghbours, ought not to be abtf 
to pinch his neck-cloth, and say a piece is damnad atuC 

The piece was given out for next Friday. The dog will have to 
study hard meanwhile; but we suspect he wHl not do; and fae oogjbt; 
not. We have no objection to something very extrawdmary in the 
shape of a dog or a horse. It is interesting to see what an animal can 
be brought to do. But any thioig short of thia oonaaundeff the head 
of an old trick. Mr Barbymoab slMiuhl set dx>titthe Cftrittmas 
pantomime, which, with the help of Mrs Basrtmobb in the danc- 
ing, we trust we shall be enabled to giie our wiUioig^applaiiBab < By 
the way, we hope that the bmrleaque part of it wffl ht confined to 
the clown and his old friends, and that the main sul^i^ if of an 
interesting popular nature, will be suffered !• fatMft.iilBiigreeBU&* 
ness. Burlesque may be ^e gamisii of a Christmas entertainment ; 
but if a child's legend be the ground-work of it,^p^ipypJe like to have 
it as unspoiled and genuine as the mamoryi.. of o their iduldbbod 
itself. ■ -';Z'" '''/ ifSt' ^ 



CHAT AND MISCEi;jLAmES: 



Hypocrisy. — When Piron was au ^aiisii to* J; B. 
Brussels, they were waUtuv ojatiomie <by tc%ether9«**tfae ImII' 
sounded the hour of noon ;—-Koi}8seau. fell oa hia knees to nfmt 
the AngeUu. ** It is of no use^ MonMauir Bomiaeao;^ said Piroir; 
•* only God sees us." — PifwuiiM,' 
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by saying, " La ! papa, ^vould'nt it be a good tbktg if yott could get 
an order to supply the coals ?" 

The '"Litrrati" op HombI^A 
when the crime was infamous in its i 
or ig^minious letter, on the fbrdies 
so branded were afterwards called im 
e^ttivocal term ** LiteraH," — Eden, 
hic Uteraka me sinat. Pileitftef.]— € 
literary acquisitions were in some in 
ras relates that Theophilus the Bmp 
inscribed on the forehead of two Mo 
c. 13, recites that ^ divers persons L 
commit mischievous deeds;" so tl 
acquaintance with letters softened n 
mqralsl] 

Lbgblation i?r thb Time op He 
day an instance of the absurdity of 
the *spur of the occasion," as Loi 
Henry VIII, in the case of poisonir 

Rine, it was enacted that— ** if any 

the^King's palace, his hand should be stricken off before the Lord 
Oreat Master of the household:" and in order to give greater 
solemnity to the punishment, it was enacted (33 HeiwjJB^ e. 18), 
that the Chief Sui^geon of the household should bQ4ll&alt«idiiiiceto 
sear the stump when the hand was stricken aV; Ihat Jtho^ aMg ta n t . 
of the P&ntry should be there to give bread to the pM*^! 'that the 
Serjeant of the Celhur should be there, witha potoflBd wine ^. give 
the party drink; that the Serjeant of die Ewfy bo. j^reaeitt and 
ready with clothes sufficient for the Surgeoa ^t# lioeM[t< and the 
Yeoman of the Chandry with seared cloths Ant. the x oumoii to 
occup)r; that the Master Cook be then and there V0a4jr,.aa3. bqi^ 
with him a dressing knife, and deliver the same to (Jbe- Seijeant of 
the Larder, who shall be there and hold npright the amd dreiaing- 
knife till the execution be done; the Serjeant of the PonlttT shall 
be also then and th^re ready with a cock in his handt ready m the 
surgeon to wrap about the same stump when the hand abaU be^so 
stricken off; the Yeoman of the Scullery to be theae 4o pi^paiie 
and make a fik-Q of coals, and there to ipdce readjr^eariaMokKi 

Ibe Sadiuaor 



against the saljj >ui^geon shall occupy the ,i ,^ 

Chief Ferrai^ito bripi; with him the searing iffons* to^ddirerJtna aan 
to the sai^ Chfef Sur^n when the same^ shall ib04ijNti0 thfiii^broom 
ofthe Sculleiprtobealso tberev and ready^witb irin^gMlaiHlleolA 
water, and g(ye attendee vypou the said 9iiMd» tiUitefC^ie^^ 
be done;'an(| tha^^p Seijepnt of the W^K^dryfil^wBhiM Wiig4^ 
the place ofei^kutio.ijt a block, yn^k a bjBti)^ a jMplflj^tfl^'fllfd^t^ 
bind the Said hiahd upon the block while execution is in doifljgl'* 
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THE TATLER. 



PsMAL Liwa^-Hwe it cbtck the ftrm of wickerinets; not to 
w«s^ w«r with tfie antund Aeqtid9ents of the htfut,— .fiUbi. 
(Principle of Penal Lsv.) 

I^CQAL Reward qf TiuBACHgi^T.<^In 1689, Lady Lisle and 
Mrs Gaunt vere convicted of high treason, and executed ; the 
former, for harbouring a dissenting priest who had been concerned 
in the Duke of Mcmnoufeh's rebellion; the latter, for g^g refuge 
tQ another rebel, o^ whose evidenee, yoluntarily oierad, U)e aon^ 
viQtion was grounded. The man was pardoned for his treachery ; 
the woman was burned alive for her charity. — T%e wme, (See 
Hmne's Hist. twL e, p. 865.) 

Corporal Puwishm bnt. — ^The cudgel (says du Halde) is the'Oo- 
^MonKir of Chtna; and the Ohinese (sajs Anson in hia voyages) are 
^pun^t for timidilQifjt l^ypocri^, and difh^^eqty. 



f am ttM Bmbuciins At^ «» Rbstoration.— Hugh 

S«tf^h(9iaffhrqi#toii.afle^toMM scRiold, was made l« ait 
len^a witoin the rails, to behold the execution of Mr CooL 
When Mr Cook was cut down and brouj;ht to be quartered. Colonel 
IVMef €n^«edtlw ShcriiPs men to bring Mr Peters near, that he 
mifkt$eeUi itfKl Im and bve the hangman canie to him with hia 
hands all bueoearea ki blood, aod rubbmgthem together tauntiBely 
ilked, ''Ho^dbyM like this work, MrPeters ? how do you lOce 
it?^ Vknflmdt ^f^rieod, y<m 6» not well to trample on a dying 
man."-— 5/a^f TViah. [This is not the only instance of ungenerous 
and cdwardDy insult towards the republicans at the Restoration. 
BunMl fagff^ '* Tha i^gieidea bad at times been odious beyond 
expression ; pH ike adsf f iik tf s ^ the crime began to be much flat- 
iened bjn thefr^tumii eJtwuiiom***] 
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tfi, Eumeoiea, whp had made him .his heir'^ preference to that 

LtviNti IN LowDOrt. — ^The expense of housekeeping; however 
moderately kept, is, I know by experience, ex.cessive m London, 
and woMe in its ne%hbonrhood. You are unmarried. Rather than 
klaire Gfeat'Britain and* London, the best kingdom, and the best 
leeidtonee ibr a learned man,- and rather than go to Switzerland, 
whel«, exciept in Genoa (a dear place) one is apt to tire, I should 
\t' teriipted to become a lodger and a boarder in London, some- 
^^h^ near the Museum. I remember the present Professor Fer- 
guson boarding and lodgmg most comfortably on a first floor at 18«. 
i^^weidc. fife victtnfe were sent up to him fi-om the family table or 
taken tip. Just as he pleased. Our friend Thorkelin, I presume, 
l#es on very easy terms in London ; and to a man so spiritually 
employed as you, bodily considerations are not of much conse- 
(fnence. The 'Spectator* and «Tatler,* and I believe half the 
members of Pariiament in Queen Anne's time, lived so. Dr 
Samuel Johnson lived many years in London for 80/. a-year. I 
9fip% hei^rd him detail the system and style of life. — Enough of 
^hit from one of the worst ecooomiat^ in Europe.— ^ifr Denupgter 
ttkMr Phkertm. 



THEATRE RpYAL,: l)ItURY LANE. 

This Erening, (56ih time) the Drama, (in Two Aeis) catted 

THE BRIGAND. 

rOy ^' Plahoh*]. 

Ottavia, (Prioce Biandii's Nieet) Mitt PAUdT. 

Maria Grasie, (ibe Bnctod's Wife) Mn W. BARRYMORE. 

Prince Biancbi, f Gorernor of Rome) Mr YOUT^GE, 

Albert, 1 Stndeale of the French Acadoaiy 5 ^^ H. WALLACK. 

Tbeodof*,/ ofPteiaiiaf, } MrJ.VININa, 

Carlotii. MrYARNOLD, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER; 

AletModro Manftaroni (The Briipind ChieO Mr WALLACK, 

Babaldo (hU Ueafeaaat) Mr BEDFORD. 

S|ioUtlo» Mr BLAND, Ubano, Mf ROBV^SO^, 

Pvevioiis to the Draiaa, Spobr't Overture to " Maeheth/' 
Afier the Dr.tma, Auber^s Overture to f'La Fiancee**' , 

Previous to Massaniello, Auber't Overture to "La Muette de Portici.** 

After which, (Srd time this Season) a Comic Opera, in two Acts, caHed 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

[By Bfr Plancbb]. 

Paoline, MiaWAYLBtT. 

Ctcilt, Miai CRAWFORD. Nioa, Miat 8. PHILUPS. 

Madnme Marabout, Mra ORGER. , 

The Chevalier Rf>nard, Mr FARREK, 

Frederick Loavaine, Mr COOPER, RontiofnioK Mr SINCLAIR, 

AchiUe Boubon, Bfr HARLEX^ . 

To eonclode with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

[Adapted from the French by M. Barbam Livivt.! 

Elvira, (Bride of Alphonto) Mim PEARSOiMC 

Fenella, (Masaniello'i SiHter) Mrs W. BARRYliOR^ 

loia, MitaCHIKINL 

Fiahermen't Wives, MissFAUCIT, MrsNEWCOMBE, Mra BEDFORD, 

Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Doa Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietm, Mr SEBFORD, ' 

RofBoo. Mr BLAND, Lorenao, Mr HOWARD, 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Ofiicerofthe Viceroj ) Mr C« JONES, 

Commtssioner, Mr FENTON, 

Neaiiolttaa Fiabermen. Lasaroni, Aathoriiies of Naples, Loktts, 

Attendants, Pages, &c. &e. 

A Spanish Bouno. 

Bi Mr GILBERT and Misa A. O'BRIEN. 

Priocipal Dancers s^Misses Bamet, Baseki, Ballin, M'Uenrj, Lane, &e. 

To- morrow, Henrv the Fourth ; Turoioff tbe Tables ', aad The Coaaciipt.^ 
On Saturday, Hofer ; Turning the Tables ; and The Coascript. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

i Baeetvcd — No AanTOcaAL— Argus— and a Sincere Admireb. Their 
c^Qiiraiucations wiH be properly attended to. 



§.U*wx Theatre.— The Rover's Bride— P.& « Ck)me 

to Dmner''— William Tell. 

COBUito Theatre. — TTie Beggar's Opera — Romance 

of the Coast — ^Witch of Demdeugh. 

ToSTiNHAM Strs£t Tusatre. — A &voidte Opera in 

which Madame VBSTEfs will perform. 
Andot^usr Bntettaiiimenta. 

$^Wli!8 WnLLS Tii£ATR£« — The Foumlllng of the 
; . .. FiNPest— A fittUet^The I^ot. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Tbis Eveoiner, the Coned v of 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

[By ShakspbarbX* 

Rosalind, (with the 'Cuckoo Song) Miss TAYLOR, 

(her Ist appearance in that character), 

Celia, (yiith Songs) Miss HUGHES, Audrey, Mrs GlU8y 

Phosbe, Miss PHILLIPS, Hymen, MissH. CAWEE. 

The Duke, Mr EGERTON, Duke Frederick, MrEV^AN9, 

Amiens, (with Soncs) Mr WILSON, 

Le Beau, Mr BAKER, Eustace, Mr TURNOUR, JLouif, Mr HOLL, 

Oliver, Mr DIDDEAR, Jaques de Bois, Mr IRWIN, 

OrUndo, MrC.KEMBLE, Jacques, Mr WARDS, 

Adam, Mr BARTLEY, Charles, Mr FULLER, 

WUliam, Mr MEADOWS, Tonchstone, MrKEELBY, 

SUvius, Mr HENRY, Corio, Mr ATKINS. 

In Act V. A Dance incidental to the Piece. , . 

Previous to the Play, the Overture as composed expressly for the Piec^ bj 

Mr Bishop. 

After the Play, Mosart's Overture to '< La OkaBenaa di Tito-^ 

After nvhich, (6tb time) aa laterlnde, callad 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

Mrs Moidauot, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte,' MUs LA WRE2irCB: 

Monlauat, Mr DIDDEAR, Mertoii«MrDUftUa£T, 

Moses, MrKEELEY. 

To conclude with the Musical Romance of 

ROBERT THE DEVIL, 

[By Mr Raymond]. 

The Overture and Music, by J. Barnatt* 

Countess deRosambert, Mrs LO YELL, Blanche, Miss HUGHES. 

Matilda, MrsVlNiNG, Lodine, MissCAWSE. 

Robert, (Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, 

Dndor, Mr BAKER, Edmood, Mr HORREBOW. 

Picolo, Mr KEELEY, Jaques Boeage, Mr MEADOWS. 

To-morrow, The Provoked Husband ; Hide and Seek ; and Black-eyed 
Susan. 

On Saturday, The Carnival of Naples ; Hide and Seek ; and Joha oi 
Paris. 



Published by J. Onwhtn» 4 CalhMriae atnel, StiaDd,<ta itbrna all 1nM4», 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addrot^) ; .soUi^; 
J.CnAPPBL. 98 Royal Exchanpe ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fiklp, 
16 Ais street, Pieoadilly ; MAasar, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong's Hotel ; at Eaaas's Library, Old Boad street; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsnien. 

C. sud W. HsTifiLL, Prfatets, Broad itrecl, Goldca s«aar«. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1830. 



THE READER: 

MRSmiNG OF EHTRRTAmiNG EXTRACTS FROM NRW OR OTBERWISB 
HfTlRESTine BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITIOISM. 



Rights of Man : betng an Annoer to Mr Burke's Attack on the 
French Revolution. By Thomas Paine, Secretary for Foreign 
Affrnn to Congress in the American fFar, ( Useful Family Library, 
Vol. L) Small 8vo. pp. 819. Brooks. 1830, 
[Second Notice.J 
Mr BnRKB*s wndngs against the social changes of his time were 
iull of those assumptions which men naturally indulge in who 
address themselves to a party, and especially to a willing and 
powerful one. We have seen this habit flourishing in all its rank- 
BCS8 in the latest pages of the • Quarterly Review.* It has Out- 
grown itself, and the scythe is mowing it down, to be burnt up as a 
mass of unprofitable weeds. A reader of the present day will be 
astonished to find what a use Mr Burke made of it, and what a fine 
magical field of delusion he would have been deprived of, could 
\as answerers at that time have stopped him with a " Prove it," 
lad made him produce his samples of logic frc.m his rhetorical 
flowers. lie talked away like one who had the argument to him- 
tAt The new French speculations in government, which have 
flow raised their heads again, amidst the respect of the world, and 
kave shewn that they had sprung firom the necessities of the age, 
ke called ••pakry and blurred sheets of paper." The patent of a 
k>rd of the bed-chamber's nobility (once the object of his scorn) 
was a venerable document in the comparison. He quoted several 
pages of the * Rights of Man ' in his * Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs," and pretended he had answered them sufficiently 
by saying that he should " n6t attempt in the smallest degree to 
refute theno." Here they are, republished in 1830, and a thousand 
espies ordered in one town alone, while nobody reads Mr Burkes 
'Appeal* hut as an obsolete piece of fine writing! His famous 
apostrophe in behalf of poor Marie Ajitoinette made a sensation 
among the fine gentlemen, whose sensibilities were to be moved 
eoly by something as fine as themselves, and who pitied the 
Qoeen, though they would have cared nothing for the woman: and 
in speaking of the unfortunate Louis XVF, on one occasion, he 
described him as snatching a bit of hasty sleep, a ** troubled 
melancholy repose." Paine had a good word to say for Louis XVI, 
little as many who have heard him abused would suppose it; 
but what does he say of this confinement of JMr Burke's pathos 
to the great ? Take the following paragraph, as a specunen of 
how be .could write as well as reason. Speaking of the orator's 
tttack on the French Eerotution, he says, — 

^ * Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating reflec- 
tion^ iliat 1 can find; throughout his hook, has he bestowed on those 
who lingered out the most wretched of lives, a life without hope, 
• the most miserable of prisons. It is painful to behold a man 
imploying his talents to corrupt himself. Nature has been kinder 
to Mr Burke than bt is to her. He is not affected by the reality 
of distress touching his heart, but by the showy resemblance of 
it striking his imagination. He pities the plumage, but forgets 
the dying Wrd Accustomed to kiss the aristocratical hand that 
hafli purloined him from himself, he degenerates into a composi- 
tion of art, and the genuine soul of nature forsakes him. His 
hero or his heroine mast be a tragedy victim expiring in show, and 
not the real prisoner of misery, sliding into death" in the silence 
of a dungeon.' 

There is su.-h a mass of interesting matter in this thick little 
octavo volume, and the truth is that we are so ill able to do justice 
toji work of the kind in two of these hasty notices, that we must 
eoatent ourselves with extracting a few more striking passages, and 
tirmg them heads. We shall only add at present, that we heartily 
recommend the work to all honest readers, anxious to have the 
qyestaon of social advancement illustrated as much as possible in 
these most important times. What convinces their understanding. 



they will adopt; what perplexes it, they will' endeavour to get 
cleared up : what will not bear the test of thought or enquiry, they 
will renounce. We are finr firom thiokiiiip thae Pthie^Bcsr ndeeply 
into every question as he supposed ; the feade)^ wffl ot^sefve ftls<y, 
that he was over sanguine as to the immediate tiesiilts of the'Krst 
Revolution, and was not aware that a Second would be necessary^ 
He does express a doubt however, nowtH34 tb««» m.U^ ibesj^Afdy 
completion of his hopes : he augun jnst^ thiift*! efairaps and mb» 
provement once set going, would prooe^d in spto ofoobftttleB $ and 
sure we are, that no flagrant mistake in gcive^nraei^t will be advo- 
cated by any independent understanding, after. m^i^g itself ac- 
quainted with his pages. ,. r < . - ; 

Riots.-—* Exces 
in the means, nevei 
of the community 
they are constantlj 
they unfortunately 
heated to outrage, 
be, the real one is i 
thing is wrong in tl 
by which society is 

' But as fact is 
presents itself to cc 
irt the world whe 
would be least expl 
from different natic 
government, speak 
their modes of wo 
people was impract 
mg government on 
every difficulty re 

unison. ; There the poor are not oppi 
leged. Industry is not mortified by tl 
court riotisg at its expense. Their 
government is just; and as there 
wretched, there Ls nothing to engender 

* A meta{)h|rsical man, like Mr Bur 
invention to discover how such a peo 
would have supposed that some must I 
by force, and all by some contrivance 
to impose upon ignorance, and shew 
vulgar. Lost in the abimdance of his 
resolved and re-resolved, and fiikally o^ 
road that lay directly before him. 

* One of the great advantages of the American Revolution has 
been, that it led to a discovery of the principles, artd laid open the 
imposition of governments. All the revolutions till then had been 
worked within the atmosphere of a court, and never on the great 
floor of a nation. The parties were always of the class of cour* 
tiers; and whatever was their rage for reformation, they earefully 
preserved the fraud of the profession. 

* In all cases they took care to represent government as a thing 
made up of mysteries, which only themselves understood; and 
they hid from the understanding of tb^ natioli, the only thing 
that was beneficial to know, nauiely, " tliat government is no-^ 
thing more than a national association acting on the principles of 
society."' 

Government. — ' Govemmeut is but now b€^ning to be known* 
Hitherto it has been the mere exercise of poweir, which forbad all 
effectual enquiry into rights, and grounded itself wlmMy cm posses- 
sion. While the enemy of liberty was its judge, the progress of its 
principles must have been small indeed. 

' The constitutions of America, and also that of France, have 
either affixed a period for their revision, or laid down the mode by 
which improvements shall be nfiade.. It is perhaps impossible to 
establish anything that combines princ^les with opinions and prac- 
tice, which the progress of circurtistaftces, through ajeiigth of years, 
will not in some measure derange, of render inconsistent; and, 
therefore, to prevent inconveniences accumulating, fall fhey disr 
courage refbrmatiotia or provoke retolutions, k Is best'to provide 
the means of regulating them as they occur. The Rights of Man 
are the rights of all generations of men, 6nd cannot be monopolized 
by any. That which is worcb fbllotvfn^, will be foHowed for the 
sake of its worth ; and it is in this that its security lies, and not i^ 
any conditions with whi(?h it may be encumbered* Whenanhlh 
leaves property to his heirs, he dojeas not connect it with an obliga- 
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jtbftthM^ieythaHacQept it.* Whytbeo shoold wedootfaetfwise 
wU>h respect to constitations 'i 

^ The best constitution that could now be devised, consistently 
Hk^Ii tbe condition of the present moment, may be &r short of that 
ex<:ellence which a few years may afibrd. There is a morning of 
reason rising upon man on the subject o( governments, that has 
not ap{)eared before. As the barbansm of the present old govern- 
ments expires, the moral condition of nations with respect to each 
other will be changed Man will not be brought up with the savage 
idea of considering his species as his enemy, because the accident 
of birth gare the lodividuals existence in countries distinguished by 
different names ; and as constitutions have always some relation 
to external as well as to domestic circumstances, the means of be- 
nefitting by tvery chunge, foreign or domestic, should be a part of 
every constitution. .... 

' Government otigbt to be as much open to improvement as any- 
thing which appertains to man, instead of which it has been mono- 
polized ftom age to age, by the most ignorant and vicious of the 
numaii raoe. Need ^e any other proof of their wretched manage- 
ment^ than Uie excess of debts and taxes with which every nation 
groans, and the quarrels into which they have precipitated the 
world?" 

Rk^oit '^wt^ PoAeic''*^ When a nadon changes its opinions 
and habits , of . thiiUcii^ it is no longer to be governed as 
before; but it would not only be wrong, but ba!d policy, to 
attempt by force what onght to be accomplished by reason. 
BebeUion oomiats/' iiki forcibly opposing the general will of a 
nation, whether, b^i i^ party or by a government. There ought, 
therefore, to be in every nation u method of occasionally 
ascertaining the state of public opinion with respect to govem- 
neBt. Oir. tfaisr point /the old goremmeat of France was supe- 
xiprto,tl;ie,pfe^pi) gpverjMO^t of England, because, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, recoqrse could be had to what was then called 
the States^eneral. Btrt in England there are no such occasional 
, J^i^.; md^^ ^ those who are: now oaUod fepreseotatives, a great 
part of them are mere machines of the court, placemen, and de- 
pendents. 

' * I presmne, that though nil' thfe fjeople of England pay taxes, not 
fifi buodredth ^rt of llim at^ ek«toifi, and the meootov of one of 
the houses of parliament represent nobody but themselves. There 
is, therefore, no power but the voluntary will of the people that has 
a right to act in any matter respecting a general reform i and by the 
same right that two per^oos can confer oa such a subject, a thou- 
sand may. The object, in all such preliminary proceedings, is to 
find out what the general sense of a nation is, and to be covemed 
br it. If it prefer a bad or defective govemmem to a reform, or 
coooseto.pay tea times more taxes than there is occasion for, it 
das a right so to do ; and so long as the majority do not impose 
conditions on the minority, difierent to what they impose on them- 
aehies, tbotigb'theve may be much em>r, ^re is no itijastioe. 
Neither wi)> th^ error continue long. Beason and discussion will 
soon bring tl^ngs right, however wronff they may begin. By such a 
process no tumult is to be apprehended. The poor, in all countries, 
are naturally both peaceable and gratefiil in all reforms in which 
.t)t^r interest aod happiness is included. It is only by neglecting 
, and rejecting them that they become tumultuous. 

• The objects that now press on the public attention are, the 
Feoich Revolution, and the prospect of a general revolution in go- 
ypmments. Of all nations in Europe, there is none so much inte- 
rested in the French Revolution as England. Enemies for ages, 
and that at a vast expense, and without any national object, the 
opportunity now presents itself of amicably closing the scene, and 
joining their efforts to reform the rest of Europe. By doing this, 
they will not only prevent the further effiision of blood, and in- 
crease of taxes, but be in a condition of getting rid of a considera- 
ble part of their present burthens, as has been already stated. 
Long experience however has shewn, that reforms of this kind are 
not fliose which oIJ governments wish to promote ; and therefore it 
is to nations, and n'A, to such governments, that these matters 
present themselves. 

One would thii^k that this last paragraph had been written at the 
present moment. The reason is, that the better spirit of the First 
French Revolution has survived and triumphed in the Second, and 
that the real time has arrived for furthering the most beneficial 
views of change and improvement, without odium, and without vio- 
lence. 

CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Passing the Time. — There is no saying shocks me so much as 
that which I hear very often, " that a man does not know how to 
pass hb time." It would have been ill spoken by Methusalem in 

the nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life If any man 

be so unlearned as to want entertainment of the Httle intervals of 
aecideittal solitude, which frequently occur in almost all eonditions 
([except the very meanest of the people, who h^e ImaiDefis eoough 
in the»ec^warv|Mroviaions for life), it is tr^lya ^r«at sb^me bpth to 
^^PWp^ ^^ 'o himfielf, for a very sijiall pprtippof ^ny ingenious, 
art win stop up all those ^ps of our time : either music, or paint- 
itie, or desigmng, or chemistry, or history, or gaW^ihg, or twenty 
'Otter things, will do it usefully and pleasantly .--Cffttr/<^. 



The Tabues Turnep upqn, Scandal. — It should, methinks, be 
a rule to suspect ev^ry jbne who insinuates Imytbing against the 
reputation of another, of the vice with which they charge their 
neighboiir; for It &• vaiy unlikely ft should flow fituil'thttJBvff«f 
virtue. The resentment of the virtuous towards those who are 
fallen, is that of pity ; and that is best exerted in silence on the 
occasion. What then can be said to the numerous tales that pass 
to and fro in this town, to the disparagement of those wh^ J)|ive 
never ofi^ded thdr accusers ? As for my part, I always iiittfc<«ith 
patience^ and never doubt of hearing in a little time for a truth, the 
same guUt of any woman, which I find she reports of another.— 
Steele* i Lwer. 

Legislation op Henrt VIII. — The 37 H, VIII, c. 6, entitled 
'' The Bill for burning of frames," was passed, as its preamble 
shews, ** for the better prevention of the cutting out of beasts' 
tongues and heads, and damms of pools, motes, and stew-poB(te; 
the cutting off the ears of his Majesty's subjects and the heads of 
conduit-pipes; burning of mains and carts laden with coles and 
other goods ; the barlung of apple-trees, and dwen ^^letUke kMt 
of miserable ofiences, to the creat displeasure of Almighty God voi 
of the King's Majesty, and the most evil and, pernicious ^ample 
that hath b^en seen in this realm." " ' '' 

Capftal Punishments. — When the rights of human n*^W We 
not respected, those of the citizen are gradually disrqganlMb TkMe 
eras are in history found fiital to liberty, in which cruel^ punish- 
ments have predominated. Lenity should be the guardian bfiim^- 
rate governments ; severe penalties, the instruments of iMpd^^ 
may give a sudden check to the temporary evils, bat itheOr Pf^Vfi.Ha 
tendency to extend themselves to every class of crimes, and their 
frequency hardens the sentiments of the people. Une i(n rtg&U' 
reuse produit dei Crimea, The excess of tne penalty SatteM thfe 
imagination with the hope of impunity, and thus bee^apeSii^n a4¥^ 
cate with the offender for the perpetration of the <^flEence.— Priftct- 
plei of Penal Law ' ' 

No Accounting for Taste. — When the Kegehc^* \t ftil, 
made an order to hang the murderer of Mr Penay inQbutias^i^ 
inserted therein that '* it was on the petition of the. retf^fious 0^ the 
deceased." — State Trials^ v. 10, p. 39. So, the Roman law per- 
mitted the murderer to remain on the gibbet after execCidon, 'as a 
comfortable sight to the surviving relatives of the deceaac^ : ' - 
" Nee furtum feci, nee fiigi, si mihi dicat 
Servus ; Habes pretium ; loris non uteris, mo, 
Non hominem occidi : non pasces in cruce corvos."*^/fcr. Ep. 
[The celebrated ^ Caxton Gibbet" in Caoibridgeshftre reraaiasto 
this day. He was executed fifty yeans ^go, and on it was hung the 
body of a gentleman of distinction in those parts, who had been 
executed for a series of robberies on the Northern mails. He was 
hanged and gibbetted ou the spot where his ultiaiate robbery was 
perpetrated ; and some one stole his body from the gibbet two days 
after the execution. The gibbet stands on an artificial eminence at 
the four cross roads leading to York, London, Gamfbridge, a»d St 
Neott's.] 

Port and Claret. — I have heard a very experienced vintner sajr 
that he had observed great diflcrence between the tempers of his 
claret and port customers. The old age of the duret drinker is 
generally peevish and fretful ; that of him who uses t}ort, calm-^ 
and at the worst dull. The blood of a claret drinker grows vine- 
gar ; that of your port mun, mum. The effect of claret is to make 
men restless,— of port, to make them sleepy. But port, moderately 
used, hath all the good eilects which can come from the be^ claret> 
and none of the ill effects which flow from the immoderate us^ of 
itself. — Steele^ s Reader. 

Titles. — Through all the vocabulary of Adam ther^ is not such 
an animal as a Duke or a Count ; neither can we connect afiy eW- 
tain ideas with the words. Whether they mean strength oTrtfeak- 
ness ; wisdom or folly; a child or a man ; the rider or thq hor^j^; i^ 
all equivocal. What respect then can be paid to that vvhicn des- 
cribes nothing, and which means nothing ? ImagiiiAtion 'lt«4' igh4li 
figure and character to centaurs and satyrs, dowi^ to.;fdl.,MiA'jivy 
tnbe : but titles baffle even the powers of fancy, and are a chimeri- 
cal nondescript.— /e/^'-to o/ JIftf/i. ' -'ff'J?ii9Jq 

NoKES THE Comedian — ^the Liston of Cibber's Tbk'£— He 
scarce ever made his first entrance in a play, but h^twfts MceMd 
with an involuntary applause, not of hands only,—rroil^)<^<^ftJfi^ 
and have oflen been partially prostituted and bespoken, — but by a 
general laughter, which the very sight of him provoked; and b^tufe 
could not resist; yet the louder the laugh, the graver wssbis *iMk 
upon it ; and sure the ridiculous solemnity of his lbatu;r^ was 
enough to have set a whole bench of bishops into titter, could he 
have been honoured (may it be no offence to suppose it I) >vith 
such grave and right reverend auditors. In the ludicrous cystitcpies 
which by the laws of comedy folly is often involve in, 1>^ ,S4^ 
into sucn a mixture of piteous pusillanimity, and a constemadou so 
ruefully ridiculous and inconsolable, that when he had shook jwi 
to a fatigue of laughter, it became a stoat point whstfaec yoa ought 
I not to have pitied him. When he jdeba^4 4iiy roattm* liy himff^. 
' he would shut up his mouth with a dumb studic^us pout, and roll 
I his full eye ihto such a vacant amazement; Siicit a palpable igttt)- 
, ranee of iwhat to thiul^ of it, that hi&mlent perplexity (which would 
sometimes IjoW him several minutes} gave your imagination an fiijil 
content, as the most absurd thing he could say upon it, — Cotteif 
GiMm'. 
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COYENT GaKDBN. 

SII68 I'atlor did not do herself justice, when she made her first 
appearance in a ranting melodrama. We thought there was more 
ia hev intelligent and sensitive countenance than she makes out in 
the Chrtuval at N(^k»^ The truth is, her forte lies on the side of 
C^io^ent and comic grace, mixed indeed with as much of a serious 
fteiiltyas is necessary to complete it, but still leaning a good deal 
more to comedy than to tragedy. In tragedy she has been brought 
«ip jp t9Q literal and peremptory a school, thinks it necessary to be 
Wj^iebcHMnty and is apt to mistake verbal painting for distmctness 
'6t paasion. We know not what she might have done in serious 
ftn^ ha(d her sensibility received better direction. As &r as we 
httehilhe^oi been enabled to judge in that respect, she is a striking 
melodramAtic actress, and nothing more. But we have now to hail 
Iter ia a new and most desirable light,— as one who can act the 
chsnnitig ibmales of Sh akspeare, end who has restored RotaHnd 
Ui the stage. Her performance last night in As You Like Ity rose 
}i|iaerit as it proceeded, and delighted the house with that rare 
VHoncf gvace, gaitf^, and feeling, which the town had almost begun 
to despair of seeing again. 

Mi^ Tatloii in this character is Miss Tree come back, with a 
greater spirit of enjoyment In person, as well as everything else, 
she is a proper complete Rosaiind, at least in all the more playful 
scenes,- In the first scene or two, where she is more serious, we 
confess we did not look for what we found afterwards, though it 
was all gracefully done. But the moment she put on the youth's 
attire, she was the genuine female of the poet*s drama, — arch, grace- 
ful, variocM, full of feith in the goodness and delightfulness of her 
love, and taking a licence accordingly, in fancy and manner, which 
nothing but the better sort of love can render perfectly delightful. 
Her person suited the graceful stripling; her voice has that sort of 
richness in its ordinary tones, which seems to belong to a full heart ; 
her leg — ^e are loth to make cumparisons between ladies' legs — 
but if Mi»s Tree's was perhaps the more perfectly taper and femi- 
nine, Miss Taylor's has a light smartness in it, not at all mascu- 
line ; her face we hold to be superior to Miss Tree's ; it has more 
fiikh, earnestness, and good humour : Miss Tree's was elegant, but 
there was a look of fiistidiousncss in the expression of the mouth : 
her highest grace was in her person and carriage : Miss Taylor's 
&oe is. of a longer kind, but not too long; there is something of a 
tmithem look in it, both as to the dark eyes and a certain pull for- 
war4 in the lower part of it, — fawn-like, appetlssante — how shall we 
i4McrijQ9:it/i'^a short, more sensitive and et^iruie than Miss Tree's. 
*l^en' she 'talked, in the epilogue, of kissing those who had beards to 
please her, you could take her more at her word ; and it was more 
. jffcorpji^^ion that account. There was more pertinence in the speech. 
JKe> kiow ,not whether Miss Taylor's fiice would be pronounced 
IttAd^m^ off tire stage. Perhaps it woukl be thought too pale, 
or.,tpo slender, or the mouth too laige; or there might be 
ioile other objection which is none. But it is a very interest- 
ing one, to our minds, on the stage. It has the best hand- 
someness in it, — that of a power to be thoughtful with a propensity 
topleagure. We have seen Mrs Jordon in this character, Mrs 
tenNRV 9IDDONS, Miss Tree, Miss Brunton, and twenty others. 
Mrs Jordan, with her delightful voice, was cordial in it, and sang 
ihRcuckooaongadmirably^ but wanted something of the gentlewo- 
ittSft. Mrs Henry Siddons, with her fine eyes, was lady-like and 
romance; Miss Tree very graceful and impressive; MiasBRUNTON 
^ ferget, except that her manner was a good deal hke Miss CflBS- 
t«R: but we reitiember no RosaUnd altogether, which we like so 
Well as Miss Taylor's. By the way, she sang the cuckoofjwng 



witkgKBtgood taste and eflact, dosing tkretntesMireti^^lifaoai^lie 
loitering o( a shake ; and was ardently encored in It. ; W litre. \^^re 
asked out of many passages in the play, to select the one in vhwh 
her delivery pleased us moet, we ehodld say that it wai in the part 
where she asks Orlando if he will come to her cottage, and make 
love to her. 

RotaUnd, I would cure you, if yon would but call me Ratallnd, 
and come every day to my cot ani woo me. 

Orlando. Now, by the faith of my love, I will : tell me where 
it is. 

Rotalmd, Qo with me to it, and I will shew it yout and by &e 
way, you shall tell me where in the forest you live. fFUl^ef 

Orlando, With all my heart, good youth. 

Rosalind. Nay, nay, yom must ctdl me RosalM, 

All these passages marked in Italics were given with that perfect 
mixture of liveliness and love^^^tbe voice meHiog, aa.the eyw 
ui^ged the enquiry, — which marks the diaracter of this heroine of 
Shakspbare's pastoral 

How charmmg, liy the way, are aU 8bak8Pbabb*S] loiing'heroines % 
and how perfectly has he hit that perfec6on of female fftsdnatioo, 
which consists in the union of a good heart, a livdy fancy, and a 
pleasurable temperament I How poor do thr mnomm of almost dll 
other dramatic poets (which they intend to be attractlte or sedu- 
cing) appear by the side of them I Bow unlovely their virtues, how 
vicious and unvoluptnous their love I What an cstremity of ne- 
moteness is there between the utmost Ht^eAse or most avowed passipn 
in Shakspeare, and that heartless animal character of €bfo0 with 
which Flftcrbii has eabittercd his «w6et|M8l*Fal,' tiK JWI^/i/ 
Shepherdess! 

Mr Charlvs Kemple's CN'JM^thAs.been loqg and deo^i^cdly 
admired for its gallant bearing, and cDmplcte looic of the eharacter. 
There are parts of it, too, very good on other accounts"; though we 
think it generally deficient in warmth. Mr Keels y's Touohstone is 
the best we have seen since the days of BAitNtarrER. Fawcett^ 
was too cut and diy, and bad little of the tiatural fool in it ; for in 
these cbwracters iof Foots there is always implied a mixture of imbe- 
cility with their acuteness ; a want of will, in the midst of their pre- 
tensions to it Fawcett carried himself as if he ought not to have 
married Audrey; Ksblbt as if he could not help hinMel^ while be 
joked her. Mrs OnmsTs Audrey is an imitatibn of Miss Pope's. 
Mr Wilson seemed disabled from doing justice to his songs by a 
cold. 

The Scenery of this piece is very beautiful. ¥Fhen we did ttot 
like any actor who was speaking, we took a walk in it ; and found 
oursehea in the midst of glades and woods, *^ and alkys leading 
inward far." In one of the intervals between the acts, the orchestra 
gratified us by playing in a masterly manner, the sweet and apposite 
air of ^ Thou soli-flowing Avon." Upon the whole, we have not 
had such a treat as this play, since we renewed our visits to the 
theatre. It is r^eated on Saturday. 



The new comedy in preparation at Covent Garden is the pro- 
duction, we understand, of Mr Peake. 



MONUMENT TO SHAKSPEAKE. 



TO THE TATLER. 

17th November, 1830. 
Sir, — ^I am at a loss to comprehend why coxcombry shoold be so 
busy in op|>osing the erection of a monument to Shakspeare.— 
" Oh," say the disciples of this school, " what foUy.I— e monument 
to Shakspeare — as if he had not raised for himaelf a monument 
€ere perenmus" True, so far as the fact goes : — ^but it is for that 
very reason that a montnnent is desirable : not so strictly a monu- 
ment of him, as of the age which so justly appreciates his glorious 
humanities, that its members cannot rest easy till they have been 
instrumental in placing in the world's eye some tangible tribute of 
their delight.and admiration. They want to de9agnftl6,by the finest 
specimen of a: benutiinl art, the nineteenlh eentary as an: epoch 
when h«Jlh«t is » tt<Hibr an age, but for al! tlttiB^*''^wi« so 4^ued 
by his countrymen, that the abundance of the h^art "^a^'fehiifWn by 
a visibly, extern^ l^pm^e of his greatness. Pr^y fo^, % ^^sign ; 
do your ta(4Hngr^hajp^t/^yi9^ its aocompUBten^ti ^ndu^fHis^lifr }t 
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% rirtae to h^ve aided in mhmig aifceh a memoriill m this nMtropdbi 
^ may ^t once worthily as^ijMe WvxUM 8«>^«3pka]uk with '* tM 
^wwftUvein" Youn truljr, 

Aliter Kon, 
[We quite agree with our Correspondent* The matter ia, not 
that Shakspeare wants an addition to his glory, but that the 
world will be all the better the more they see and think of it. 
W« flhiA be most happy to do all we can in furtherance of the 
design*] 



ON J5EEING A BISHOP LEAVE HIS CABD AT THE 
' DUKE OP WELUNGTOFS. 

Ye ntMikurahineK, oeaae y»ur niiii^^ i 
A bishop calls upon m fidlen miniMer* 

BISHOP (aside). 
Alas ! I call, as stumbling bricklayers do ; 
I can, because t think I'm fiJling too. 



TO GQRItESPONDENTS. 

Two Corrtspoodants ^ho have written to us oa the sul]ject, em iaformtd 
that all good contributions are welcome, whether serioua or otherwise* 



■ ■ ! I l l 

gVRm^T Theatrk.— The Rover's Bride— The Devira 

Walk. — Killing no Murder. 

CoBtjRG TtffiATRE. — Mk]a8-*^Romance of the Coast — 

Witch of Demcleugh. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — Lord of the Manor — 

Don Giovanni — Master's Rival. 

Sableii's Weils Theatre. — The Foundling of the 

Forest— A Ballet— The Pilot. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 



ThiaEveniai;, (5th time) the Nantkal Burletta^ Galled 

THE WATER WITCH! 

OR, THE SKIMMER OF THE S£A. 

Eii^Dta, Mm FITZ WILU AM. AImIa tii Barheuir, Mi^s M. GLOVER, 

Misst Tabitha Von Skaates, Mrs DA LY. 

Alderman Bereront, Mr DOWNE. Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Jacob Von Skaatt, Mr BAYNE, Peter Prinfr. Mr J. REEVE, 

Capl. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Yam, Mr S. Smith, Brail, Mr Morris, Tragsail, Mr Sanders, 

Tbomaa Teller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes, Sailors, Marines* &q. He-uifs, Fry, Gharles* Taylor* Winning, 8tc. 

To which will be add^d, the new Burlett^^ o«lIed 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[% Mc QuOKSTONft]. 
ActI.*<*Wl]ITIR. 

Afice, Mrs YATES, ' Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLI AM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Wtlter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harry, Mr WINNING, MarmaduW Ma?o?, Mr ^. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

' Andrew Phi pps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hictm Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

A<?tn. — SUMM£R. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FTTZ WILLI AM,' 
Lucv, Mi^STALLARD. Mrs Starlin»f , Wiss BEAUMONT, 

l^ileB Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH,. 

Grampus. MrO SMITH. Marmaduke. Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

To cen/clude uith ilip Biirte^ue Burlelta, called 

THE QUADRUPEDS. 

Dof^ea, M45«DALY, Tindarelk, Mi^ STALLARD, 

Mop^wrella, Mrs DALY, Blonsedora, Miss BARN ETT, 

AbrahAUiidc?, with Imitations, and the cefebraied Parody of ** Heavy 

Wet " Mr J. REEVE, 

Fwincls^o, MrO SMITH, Pearcey. Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Boroardo, Mr SANDERS, Bartholoraeus, Mr V.WEBSTER, 

Isaacoa, Mr CHAPMAN, Humphriminos, Mr ^ORRIS^ 

auisiophorides, Mr WILSON, TimoUieof, Mr J. SHAW, 

Pucker, Mr S.SMITH. 



THEATRE ^IQY^tL, DEURY LANE. 



T^ifl Evtiiiiift tUFir>»^Part^ theHttlorM Pity of 

KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 



Lady Percy, 



rOy Sbaksfbaeb]. , . 

Miaa PAUOIT, if ft Qviekty« Mr/€. JONES, 

Henry the Fonrth. Mr. COOPER, 

Prioce of Wales, Mr VININ6, , Douglai, Mr COOn, 

Prince John, Mim CHIKINL "^ IfTorcetter, Mr tiAMMEftTO^, 

Houpoi^ ,r Mr WALLACK, 

Vernon, Mr YOUNGE, Sir Walter Blunt, Mr J. VINING. 

Sir Jobn FaUuff, Mr DOWTON, 

Wefipiorelaod, Mr C. JONES, . Northumberland, Mr THOlAPSOIt 

Porne, Ml- H. WALLACK, 

fliiifcirr Mr FENTOIf, P«to, Bir YABNOLD, 

Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Francii. Mr ROSS, 

let Carrier, Mr HUGHES, 2nd Carrier, MrTAVLEtmie, 

PreriMs to the Play, iP. De Winter's Orennpe io ** Tameriane.** 

Aft«r the PUy, !Spont)ni*t Overture to " Perdinaod potfesn'* 

A^r w«iidi, (fifth time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES, 

[Partly from the Freath. by Mr PooLfe.] 
MiMKnibbs, MbaFAOerr, 

^^ Jack Humphrief, MrUSTON, 

Ksibbt, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jtremitli Bvinpt. MrtSGOPEK, 
E4g»r de Coi*r^, Mr VINXNG, Thorotoii, Mr J. YIN iijlQ^^ 

T« CQvduda with (2d time) a New Dramatao Tale (in Two Ai:t^, cMW 

THE CONSCRIPT; ^ 

[By Mr Barsymokb.] 

Geoi^ette (Wife of Frediric), Miss FAUCIT, 

Faocbetle, Miss CHIKINI, Madame Durand, Mrs BROAD. 

Philippe Debooche (the Yettran), Mr WEBSTER, 

Fredeno Debauche (his Sos) Mr i. YINING, 

£m6m (Fredenc*s Infant Son), Misa MARY ANN MARSHALL . 

Adotebe Durocber, Mr YOUNGE, Tonoeau, Mr W. BENNETC 

Jmq Saoipear, Mff COOPER, 

Cokmel Deville, Mr C. JONES, Capuin Sl Leon, Mr CO0K% . ^ 

PM»rti, Mr SALTER, Denon, Mr EATON, Cacl^^, Mr F£NTQ|r, 

riicflac, MrHONNER. 

Grepadien^ Conscripts, Peasants, &c. 

In the course of the Piece, a New INCIDENTAL BALLET. 

CkHMotcd by Mr% W. BARRYMOHE, 

PiMiMl'Danoera— Monsieur GILBERT and Madllp. ROSAL)^ GUET,. 

' Mtsm BARNETT and BASEKE^ &c. 

To*mon«ir« Holer ; Turning the Tables ; and Deaf as Fotu 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDfiN. 

This Evenin?, the Comedy of 

THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 

[By Yanb«ooii]. 

UdvTownley. Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Lady Grace, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Ladv Wroughead, Mrs GIBBS, 

MissJennv, Misa NELSON. 

Mrs Motherly, MrsTAYLEtJRE, Wvriilla, Miss PHILLIPS, 

Trusty, Mrs DALY. 

Lord Townlev, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Sir Francis Wronghes^. Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBQTT, 

'Sduire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, ' 

John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Count Basset, Mr BAKER, 

Poundage, Mr ATKINS, Williams, MrTURNOUR, 

James, Mr MEARS, Constable, Mr CRUMPTON. 

Previous to the Play» the Ovettiite to < L'AIeade dela Yejra,* by Onslov* . 
After the Play, Beethoven's Overture lo the * Men of Prometheus.* 

A(Wr -which, (7tb time) an Interlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

Mrs Mordaant, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte. Miss LAWRENCE. . 

MordaMiti, Mr DIDDEARr Merton. Mr DURUSET, 
Moses, MrKEELEY. 

To conclude with ihe Nautical Drnmn, rnllH 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

[By Ml D.W.lanaoLD]. 
The Oferture and Music, froDiDibdio's Son/^s adapted. by BJewett 
Black-Eyed Sosan, Mr» CHATTERLEY, 

DoUy Mayflower, Mr* J. UUQUttS. 



Ca^it. Crosstree, MrDIDDEAR, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, 
Admirmt, MrfiGERTON, 
Oiintbrajn, 
WilKnm, (wiih an iiilroducc-d Soii^) 
Blae Peiei-, M« tUJNT, wIkv will ^mg 



Rtker, Mr R SiJTTONt. 
DogicrasR, Mr BLANCHARD. 

Jaooh Twijr, Mr TUKNOUtt. 
Mr MEADOWS. 

Mr T. P COOKE, 
HiA(fc*E>rd 8»*.<0," 



Ploughshare, (a Rui^Hf) Mr MEAKS. 
A Double Hornpipe bj Mr T. P. Cuoke nod Mis Vedy. 

To morrow. The Carnival of Naples ^ Hide apd Seek ; and ipba of l^s. 



PaWished by J. Onwhtk, 4 Gttherine stfeet. Strand, (to whom all booM» 

r'cels, atul communications for ihfefiduor, are lo be addressed) ; soW by 
Chappkl. 98 Royal Exchaii^e ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Field, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; MAasH, 145 Oiford street, next door (to 
Fladong*s Hotel ; at Ebbrs's Libtary, Old Boodatreets and by lU Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. UsviisfcL, P«ii|ten, Broad streeti GeMfo t^nN. 
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T%e Engli^ School^ a Series of the Most Approved Productions in 
Pmnting an4 Sculpture, executed by British Artists, from the 
D^ ufHof^rth to the Present Time, with Easplanatory Notices 
im English and French. By G. Hamilton. First Five Numbers, 
12flio. Charles Tilt. 
Ecole Anglaise, Recueil de Tableaux, Statues, et Bas-Reliefs desplus 
cfl^bres Artistes Anglais, ^c, Sfc^ A Paris. 

FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 
Im this publication, which appears to originate with an English 
gentleman at Paris, we hail another instance of the increasing cor- 
dialitjr of the two greatest nations in Europe, and theur wish to do 
justice to each other's merits. Mr Hamilton would not publish 
such a work in France, if he did not think our neighbours would 
like iL We hope there will be a brother to it in England, intro- 
duang the worI» of the French artists. It is very neatly got up. 
Sach number cost* 1#. 6d., and contains, with explanatory letter- 
press, six otttUnes, engraved by French artists, and taken indiscri- 
minately from the whole period above-mentioned ; so that a lively 
Variety is obtmned in every one. But we may as well give a list, 
taking the opportunity, ad we go, of expressing a brief opinion of 
the merits of the originals. 

K6. I. 
RMdiog of a WHi'-^WUkie^Too maeh iniddlfld hito a corotr, 
and the truth of the situation sacrificed as in a scene presented 
to an audience, but otherwise admirably grouped, and the ex- 
pression various and masterly. 
The Country Stable — Morland — Not one of his best, but not des- 
titute of his usual homely merit ; and there is a bit of gallantry 
in it for our lively neighbours. 
Tragedy — S, Furrier — A burlesque by children. 
The Infant Pyrrhus before King Glaucias— ^(»f— One of the best 
and eariiest of his performances, when there was a look of 
greater substance and thought in his figures, than used to be 
latterly. 
the Blind Kddler—^/A<>— Perfect of the kind, and crammed 

full of meaning. 
Hero, UiBula, and Beatrice — Peters — A lumbermg piece of finery. 

NO. II. 

Death of Edward V and his Brother— A^orf^^^ — ^Ruffianly enough, 

but the children poor ^.n^ fubsy. 
litama and Bottom — /W^i— Clever, fantastical, and rich ; but in 

some of the fiiiries too ghastly for the fiuries of Shakspeare. 
Nature — Lawrence — A poor piece of art. 
The Infimt Hercules — Reynolds^The child the best heroical thing 

he ever did; the other figures poor and common-place. 
Alfred in the Neatherd's Cottage— ^/^>— Excellent in all that 

concerns the cottagers ; but Alfred is Alfred the Mean, 
The FaUiag QmtA^Banis — A little man knocked down by a stone. 

On lookii^ at the bottom, you find, by the comparative size of 

a Satyr and his dogs, that it is a Giant. Such is the effect in 

the sculpture. In the engraving the involuntary biurlesque is 

not so obvious. 

NO. III. 
The Trial of Queen Katherine (the Kemble Family)— .^ar/iw— 

An exc^tent scene, a little too theatrical for history, but the 

more characteristic on that account. 
Sirltoger de Coverley — Leslie-— A very praiseworthy attempt, espe- 

daUy in the children and their mother ; otherwise not simple 

enough, especially in the burlesque woman to the right. 
The Lovers' Quarrel — Newton^BXch and imposing; but the man 

b too theatrical. 



His Majesty Geoi^ IV — Lawrence — A piece of court flattery, in 
which the merit is divided between Su* Thomas and the tailor. 

Hannibal — fFest — An imposing group, with well manufiustnred dra^ 
peries. 

Resignation — Flaxman — A lady who has good reason to be re- 
signed, considering her plump face. [We do not however 
remember the original]. 

NO. IV. 

Boadicea — Stothard — One of the least efiecttve and characteristic 
productions of this interesting artist. 

Thetis bringing Armour to Achilles — fTest — Strikii^ but artificial 
and hard. The fiu:e of the Venus is insipid. 

The Birth of Venus — Barry — An ostentatious figure of a woipan, 
holding her hair up as if for sale, and rendered modest with 
impertinent bits of cloud. 

Garrick between Tragedy and Covaedy ^^ BeynMs — Lively and 
agreeable as &r as Cbmedy an4 Garrfckare concerned* Tra* 
gedy is a mean-faced, lachrymose slattern. 

The Wdf and the lMmb^Mulrea(fy — Admirable. This is not cou- 
rage and cowardice, but ftroeity aiid sensibility. T3ie perfect 
attitude and expression of the young ruffian, shouldering the 
peaceful boy against the wall, amounts to something awfiil as 
a moral lesson. 

Mr Howard's Mooiunent-^AMlfAM^— Poor and mean, [Here, 
however, we do not remember the original group.] 

NO. V. 

Kemble in Hamlet — Lawrenee^-^The engraver has not preserved the 
likeaess of Kemble. Sir Thomas Lawrence did not under- 
stand the chaiacter of Hamlet. The ultm-conteniplatist, who 
neglected his dress, is here made quite as much a prince to 
hang fine clothes upon, as anything else. 

Tarn o' Shanter — Cooper — A good cart-horse. The rest is poor. 

Pilgrimage to Canterbury — Stothard — Lively and fiiH of movement, 
with a cool morning landscape. 

Queen Mary Stuart admonished by Knox — Allan — The h^st history 
piece we ever saw from Edinbuigh : a good wilful queen in 
tears, and a saturnine bigot malignantly triumphing over her 
" malignancy." 

Boys and Dogs — Gainsborough — Very natural, but not one of hia 
most pleasing. 

Ddiver us fr^m evil — Flaxman ^Deliver us from half-thinkers, we 
say, who make evil a thing diabolical instead of a mistake. The 
group is well arranged, but the details want force. The grap- 
pling does not grapple. 

The greatest fault we have to find with this work is, that the 
engraver has not given the portraits correctly. None of the Kemble 
family, for instance, are like, in the outline from Harlow. Good 
general ideas are otherwise given of what an outline can give,— - 
which is all that is to be expected. You may read the story, or 
see whether the author has a general idea of grace and drawing* 
The best outlines are those of the Wolf and the Lamb, where the 
young rufiian's expression is very well pre8erved,-<*Aifred in the 
Cottage, — Gainsborough's Boys and P]g8,-^he Reading of the 
Will, — the Blind Fiddler, — Pyrrhus before Glaucias ; and the Out- 
lines by M. Beyer, the Canteii)ury Pilgrims, and Tam o' Shanter. 

The French will doubtless make allowances for these imperfect 
versions of our painting and sculpture. Whether they will more 
admire the originals, the more they know themi is not so clear. 
The general opinion in France is, we believe, that English art is 
deficient both in precision and elevation, — ^in drawing and character. 
They will acknowledge the merits of Wilkie and GaiiMborough. On 
the other hand, the opinion of French art in England is, that it 
afiects precbion too much ; that it is stiff and statue like, too 
artificial, and wants passion and sentiment. We fear there is truth 
in the opinions on both sides. The English have painted too much 
like money-getters, and the French like mimics of the antique. 
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Perhapi thefiMboth pttim ilferenilj^ fifty pmtfi hnee^ vAmv the 
flftctof tbe nloHied acMlimiltrifil syscemg ghi^t bavfc cMBed to ope^ 
nte on tha aatioQtl cfatraeMr. Edglkk iioagiQation ma^ then eease 
to be M of m^ke^i^ and impatience, and French to pique itself 
on imitating nations no greater than itself. France^ in former times, 
has had two names in art to which we have had nothing compa- 
rable in England, — Poussin and Claude. English /w^/fy, on the 
other hand, &r surpasses, we think, even that of Claude and 
Poussin : and there are many in France who have long begun to 
think so. A nation which has done what France has, can afford to 
let any other nation surpass it in one thing: and both France and 
England can a£K)rd to dispense with mere reputation for art, even 
Ifdiould they never earn it. France has great poets, in their way ; 
she has ^ livelier popular music than we; both of us have had 
gpeat men among us, great patriots, great philosophers, great movers 
of the world : the Parisians at the present moment are at the top 
of humanity. We shall be there with them» forEnghmd and France 
have always followed and partaken of each other's benefits, even 
when they knew eaeb other less ; and now that they can generously 
compare notes, and have found out that they are better than the 
few who used ^o lead them^ there is no fusion of interests and good 
qualities which th^ poay not look for. ** May we not then," cries 
the reader, " look for other improvements, however unexpected at 
present ^ And among them may we not expect to have admirable 
painters and musicians, both in France and England ?" We shall 
answer this questipn,i by first repeating it as put forth in the Atlas 
of last Sunday. 

* The Tatler,' says't^is paper, in an article entitled '^ Advantages 
©f*Poetry dver other Arts,^* • hab atarced a <(aestion peculiarly inter- 
eMing to^ tfrtists. In an cixaminatidn of &n opinion of Mr Northcote, 
in hii}2y(^^7V^«M,reliiti^ttftlvegentusof the English for painting, 
Bamely> that "< lliey wouM haoM ^sttiposM^ aU the nadom upon 
eiuth,*' with due en^uhigement, the ^M^^ unsatisfied with the 
d^ciency of patronage here, as a feasoo for our manifest inferiority 
to the Italians, observes--^* the climate we conceive hai a great deal 
to do with the qnestion^ atnd thb «iiM)le answer to be thb — that the 
English neither Kve under so • beatttifnl and colooNshowing a sky, 
nor have so pleasurable a sense of existence as the Italians. Paint- 
ing is a business of delight: so is mnsic; and- whatever Mr 
Northcote may say of the pre-eminence of his countrymen in evcty 
department of genius where the field has been left open, nobody 
WI& tell him that the English are as great musicians as the Italians 
orSouthem Germans* The English are poets, because great thoughts 
and grand imaginations are sufficient to maker poets, aiid uneasineBS 
does hot hinder these. A man shall live in a land of mists, and be 
frpoet ; be shall describe the mists beautifully to us in default of a 
better subject ; but how is he to paint whhouC Tight or eotour, or 
to.BHeitpe>eBquisite impressions on bit ear throl^ a voollen 



atMosphaeef'? 
' Althougl 



tlM^'(Migln, the mof0 likely the flower. It has been dbserved^thsft' 
De^onhire fan produaed a greater ndmber of celebrated pointetfsc 
am^ng aie, thaa any othc^ county. This would appear to be ^p^y, 
on account of the comparatively southern site of tbi^. ooujgi^^^aii^ 
the mildness of the air, so that the senses have leave to grow deli-. 
cately. Wbere the myrtles will grow, we may have other deficacies'. 
We should therefore be inclined to look for the best English 'aH^sM 
stOl further south, where their family blood may have sttoMite'M^ 
well as mild air to ripen it,— such as in fioniliea loSemianaBd 
Italians, or with settlers in the East and West Indies^ - Tho 
aigument that '' some of the finest, most luxurious, and imaginaCiva 
things that have been produced among us, — ^witness the composi- 
tions of Handel, Haydn, Winter, and many Italian operas," we take 
to be little ; because if the impulse has been set going by a foreign 
origin, and the habit of enthusiasm and enjoyment got mixed up with 
the man's existence, we never supposed that a visit to England was 
to put it out, any more than a fog could put out hb black eyea: but 
we allow that hope, beautiful hope, is worth a thousand ai^ment^ 
and that we are not doing our duty, or lending our little ^elp to rou 
the globe into the sunshine, if ever we utter a word against it. ' Wtf 
will tell our kindly and courteous animadverter in the Aihii, what 
will give us the greatest chance of having fine artists and mosldiUy^ 
—it is the day when the English people shall be hapjner, Tha^dw^ 
we believe, will arrive; and what new &ces of genius and. d§%bfe 
may then arive among us, we cannot say. The cheek of tjie jGyfSjf 
ripens in the English climate, for all its cold and its fogs ; and the 
genius of the pleasurable arts may do so too, when freedom from 
care and counteraction shall make their veins flow as harmoniously. 

THE PLAY-GOER. V , 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THB EJCA^fKlHr. 



PERFORtfANCES OP LAST NIGHT. 

Drurt liAMB.— King Henry the FoorUa.— Tuning the Tablet.— The Conacript. 
Co? INT GARDB>i.>-The Prcmiked Hiaband^Hide and Seek.— BtockrEyvaSoMii 



Jthough climate has an undoubted influence upon the arts, we 
cannot bel&ve it so powerful as is here supposed. If| in music 
and p^ntkiCy to ^ve birth to a thought were the simple operation 
which if ft Hri poetry, we might more readily adopt this opinion; 
hwt, while the former remain full of complex mechanical difficulties 
whofih stop the ardst at the outset of his labours, we must assign a 
goeatvdeal to the want of certain advanta^ for study here which 
other countries possess. The same combination of intellect, ima- 
gination^ and sensibilitv, which has produced so many poets, is an 
argument in favour of our producing painters and musicians, for 
these. qualities are common to the perfection of their arts. As for 
music,, w^ k[)ow that our climate has not prevented some of the 
finest, most luxurious, and imaginative things in the world from 
being produced among us — witness the compositions of Handel, 
Iftiydn, Winter, and many Italian operas. Music and painting, in 
abort, require an approoticeebip, wbieh oanaot be easily served here 
V— this is not the case with poetry. We should^be loth to acknow- 
ledge the Toilet's theory of climate, because that would destroy the 
kdfie of improvement in the arts, and is contrary to the animating 
tendency of the writer'e (Ailosophy.' 

We thank the writer for this compliment to the tendency of our 
writings ; and must own' that we always feel justly rebuked, when 
wc say anything that cin go counter to it. Hope is not only an 
enjoyment in itself, but we look upon it as a part of duty, inasmuch 
^ it tends to produce what it hopes for. Besides, we are acting 
against our known principles, if ever we pretend to say what will or 
win not happen, amidst the wonders and vicissitudes of this universe 
in which ^e live. We certainly cannot take upon us to say, that 
Bnglandwill never produce a set of fine painters and musicians. 
We only doubt whether the disadvantages of climate are not such, 
as of necessity to damp those peculiar kinds of enjoyment, and that 
perfect use of the senses, which tend to produce fine colourists and 
harmonists, and so, by diminishing the sense of pleasure in general, 
to diminish the chances altogether of such arts as ari^e out of 
it We do not say however that there will.be no exdeiptions to this 
rule, though we have expressed oqr siApidoh that the more exotic 



Drurt Lahb. 
Last night the play of Henry TV was performed at this theatre. 
^The historical plays of Sharsfears certainly do not tell, as thej 
used to do, — no disparagement to his mighty genius. He could not 
be expected to render kings, and their quarrds and sophisticatioiis, 
as undiminished in interest for ever as the events common to us all. 
Part of the interest of these plays arose, as we hate before obeervedl, 
from the paucity of books in his time. We know history better 
now, and respect the performers in it less. Oiveter matters en- 
gage us : but love is ever interesting, and wit, and domestic pscj^ 
and the struggles of the will with the understanding. In Shak- 
speark's time, audiences were contented with a curtain for a scene, 
and a lew dresses no better than at a booth : they were content to 
be absorbed in those stories of civil wars and royal successions, 
with the noise of which their grandfather's ears had hardly ceased 
ringing. At present, we must dress up the historical play vricii 
plumes^ and decorations,' and real costume, in ordev to vnuseitfte 
eye, because the other interest languishes. And wedlen %l veia^ vdl, 
yet it languisbes'still. LaM night, Mr CooPBitY costbm^ ai /iu nl^ 
IF was a real historical picture. We saw the Kinfe Uihadf 
before us, with his draperied head; and the performer; as Mnwe 
from hb chair, and remained lecturing his son with his foot planted 
on the royal stool, displayed the monarch well,^hi8^erminodiobe, 
stretched out by his dbow, making a back-ground to the portrait. 
But the real interest of Henry is gone, when we tkink'ao nneh of 
this " galanty^shew " of him. For okir parts, we confoss that u-e 
forget all he said, in thinking v^hftt sort of a grand and hal^-witted 
wild beast of a man a king was in those days; and whether the dky 
were far distant, in which lions and eagles would bethought fit 
emblema of national sovereignty. 

There is Fuhtaff, to be sure, in this play; and Mr Doh^tok's 
FalstaiTin Henry IF, is better-than in die J/igrfy OTwrof OTwf ss r . 
Hiswit is more ei»rdsedthMi*h(reAjoy&ieilti and Mr DaisrvOH- 
lets no faney pass ^without dweUing upoA tnd recoimaea^ng it in 
ilia acittest manner. But his F(dstaff is at no time the proper 
roQing tun of a tavern sensualist; he is not fiit enough in the 
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Ifafoaj; 9or festive enough in his general manner t he, takeB 
liii gvnror speeches too liteniBy^ — does not kt ua see the 
1^1^ of fnTincible self-complacency fumiiAg thtongli thefti: and 
Ae other dramatis persona fall into the same error. Vining makes 
biita nunsy Prince of WTales, and Wallack but an ordinary Hotspur. 
'^f^lif^^^ >est passage of all was the mode in which he died* His 
^^af .esjcellent^ and the posture in which he first clasped the 
gnnmd^ oeaolnte aad in good defiance, without exaggeration. Mrs 
C f ONBS i^auts humoor as Mn Quickly; — we mean a vein of par- 
tictA^nfy,-^-of quaint exaggeration. She is natural, and plump, and 
petottnt, and easily placable; but does not add that proper garnish 
to it all, which makes what we call a character. 

CovENT Garden. 
We regret to observe, that in ^e infinential pages of the Times 
ihH ShmiHg- Chronicle, the writers of the theatrical criticisms have 
plronounc^d what we cannot but consider a hasty judgment on the 
TO^rqaance of Miss Taylor in Rosalind. The former thinks she 
^ f* ^certain degree of cleverness," is often gracefiil, and has an 
tafgf!^$m}f^ £u^e, but that she is very artificial, owes her efiect on 
thm ' andifence enttfely to a knowledge of the business of the stage, 
itid evaporates that ^ daring and romantic frankness of Rosalind, 
irhieh, in the poet's happy conception, is the result of a pure 
ihind or want of experience, and of the impulse of a passion 
of which she knows nothing but the name," in "an attempt 
to make its expression striking,"^-tuming the " unstudied arch- 
ness which out to be its chief characteristic*' into an '* ela- 
borate knowingness.** We are sorry to differ with a writer 
who SQ well kaows how to express himself. The critic in the 
Morning' Chronicle says he thinks Miss Taylor *' a clever girl 
— almost a very clever girl ;" but that he should ** think her cle- 
verer, if she did not betray, in the course of her performance, that 
the effects she produces are the consequence rather of practice and 
habit than of any acute sensibility or accurate perception of the 
meaningof the words she utters. In this respect (he continues) 
she in some degree resembles Madame Vestris, whose acting, 
when it is good for anything, is good in proportion as it is arrificial, 
and by dint of long experience. Miss Taylor has not had so much 
experience, and she has more animal spirits, atid understands per- 
fectly the use of side-long glances and a white set of teeth. As we 
have mentioned Madame Vestris, we may add, that Miss Taylor's 
lega are not to be named in the same century, although they are not 
deficient in symmetry. She was very satisfactorily applauded, 'and 
seemed animated by the manner in which her lively efiR>rts were 
mwarded." 

We are sorry that this lively, and in general, not very exacting 

cridc, to whose good word we owe thanks ourselves, should have 

diminished the amount of the satisfaction, by leaving himself out of 

it. The'diBiinution of one young lady's popularity, who wasimfor- 

tenatdjr oveivpraised at first, need not make us fearfiil of seeing too 

afeueb JBserit in another, who obtains the enthusiastic applause of the 

.kmae^jwithont taif recommendation but her effect upon them. If 

AntVfftirfrhaAbeep owing almo$t entirely, as these gentlemen think, 

'br^Mi^ Taylor's acquaintance with the stage (which by the way 

iwmUinitaolf beno small evidence of tact and apprehensiveness in 

omt^ yot)ing)> ive do not think it could have been so enthusiasric, 

as it was >-**we are certain it would not have touched ourselves 

aa it did. Madame Vestris does not deceive us into a 

aotioii that she is artless. We were not deceived by the very 

difibceat but not less artificial merits of Miss Kekblb. How 

then did we hap{)en to be carried away by the Rosalind of Miss 

Tayuor, and to be content to follow and have fiiith in it as 

thei»ryiJKMs//;i(/of Shakspearb? We appr^end the secret to be 

this ; — that Shakspeare carried his notions of innocence farther than 

oorbrotheiMrrities, aad thAt his RosaVmi (as the reader may see 

-piM)^ if he cMisult ^1 she says) did in ^t unite a good deal of 

'^tknowingness'^ with her innocence. Young ladies of education 

<aBd not the less fiv kaving a cocut education) are veiy apt 

ti^ anifee it with their intnoeeticej aad the maaifestatlon of It 

«a8 more, allowed in thoae times than it is at present Now 



Bo$aUodp. with her heart overflomog vith lavev and mudanr^ -i^ 
only does not coneeal thjs vivacky of ^cy from berJoterj \m 
takes a pleasure in keepii^ firom him not a single thought. 
She is sore of his love; she is with him in the ftn-est; sh^ 
thinks of him night and day ; she 2s' itt disguise, which piques 
her to talk more fireely to him; she has the advantage in 
birth and fortune, and means to hivish on him all the goods she 
can,— which adds to the geherd lavishment of her flings ; she 
knows the reality of her love; she doats on the ol;ject of it; $he 
believes (like Juliet) 'that she ean say ot do nothing- too^nmeh to 
shew it ; in fine, she is the beau ideal^of one of SbakspKarb's M^ 
tresses in StiAKSPtARj^'s dme, and talks (we have no doubt) prer 
dsely as the poet would have had her talk to himself. 

We therefore exhort Miss Taylor to have un<fiminished faith iirl 
the Shakspearian excellence of her portrait, and to present it ^gain 
to the public in precisely the same style she did oa Thursday, night ; 
in which case, and no other, she will do herself and the chaiaetep 
fiill justice, and we will warrant her obtahiing th^e siOne Joyous and 
heart-felt applause as before. Let her have no' mis^vingct, 
Rosalind's good heart had none : neither must she* 



TO THE TATtER. 

l^ov.iej^SO. 
Sir, — In your Theatrical critique upon Cov^ht Garden, yon 
notice a ^* new" interlude, entitled *^ Hide and Seek'^ which Is ndw 
performing nightly at diat house. This piece, whidi the Idnif 
managers have foisted upon the pu)^ as new, is an old farce, that 
has been performed for years in the eountfy« and o£ cou^rsein town 
likewise. The origmal tltle^a <<<T^8e€«»|oraHole^intbe Wall;*' 
the pilot is the very saiae;-^ peoson %hts a doel and seeks con- 
cealmoit m his Xriend's hDllse tm^ the mte of his rival. is knowit; 
the whisperings and mysCeiy which this oreates causes jealousy in 
the wife, and curiosi^ and fear \n the stupuL man-servant, which, 
with a variety of pantomimic><iNr }nelo«>drsinatic .tricks, and the visit* 
ing of the concealed person's la^y in search of her lover, keeps up 
the laughter of the piece. The imposition is so barefaced, tfiat ,it 
becomes a matter of great surprise to think, that the maaagen 
should have the audaeity to pfactice it in the face of an audience, 
some of whom must have, seen the original piece. If these paltiy 
shifb are practised at th^ patent theatres, to what a low ebb must 
we imagine dramatic invention to have fallen. By noticing this in 
your valuable journal, you will oblige 

Your well wither, 

Argus. 
NelfOQ Square, BUokfritra Road, 

[ Hide and Seek likewise owes a jpart of itself to our <^d acquain- 
tance the Panel, which was taken from a play of Bickerstaff'b.] 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Mathematics op Chelsea.— Wags have denoroiaated Bdgrave 
square and Eaton square, fixun ^eir remoteness, *'the«qnave&of 
the distances." 

Alarming Prospect. — A lady was on the point of marriage ;— 
the contract was drawn — the notary was about to read it to her : — 

" The said Miss etcetera,*^ The lady mistaking the last 

word for se /oira (will be silent) immediately stopped the proceed- 
ings and broke on the marriage ; — alarmed at such a fearful and ex- 
traordinary clause. — French Homonymes. 

True akd False Applause. — Betterton had so jost a sense of 
what was true or (pdse applause, that I have heard Mm say he never 
thought any kind of it eqind to an attentive silence ; that there, 
were many ways of decdvmg an audience into a loud one; but to 
keep them hushed and quiet was an applause which only truth and 
merit could arrive at.— (7o/% Cihber. 

Bare Candour. — If some years after the death of Mountfbrd, I 
myself had any success in the characters of SparMish and So' Courtly 
Nice, I must pay the debt I owe to his memory, in confessing the 
advantages I received from the just idea and strong Impression he 
had given me from his acting' them. Had he been remembered 
when I first attempted them, my defects would have been more 
easily discovered, and consequently my favourable reception in them 
must have been very much and justly abated.— 7%^ same, 

Noise a Proop op Pleasure. — ^At Carlsruhe, where, people are 
food of taking fashions from the north, Bussianand Polish dances 
are inyocue. They not a little resemble the clown's hornpipe, or 
^epas ae deusf between clown and pantaloon in a pantomime; and 
in order to be danced to perfection, would require theclown^s thick 
shoes with which he marks the time to' his steps. Koise is so essen- 
tial a part of their merit, that a lady remarked to me of a celebrated 
daneery-*^'^ ^e daaced better the other night, when he had oa^boots 
and spura."-r^9i AvAumm nsar the Hkine". 
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Intbrbstino Stjitb op Soctbty. — The manners of the first in- 
habitants of Bourbon were very simple, the greater number of the 
houses were not made to shut,— a lock was a curiosity. Some 
people even but tkieir money in a tortoise-shell over their door. 
They dressed m blue cloth, went bare-footed, and lived upon rice 
and coffbe, they imported but little, from Europe; content to live 
without luxury, so they lived without want. ^ They joini^ to this 
moderation, the virtues which ever afitended it : good faith in com- 
merce, and generosity in their proceedings. As soon as a stranger 
appeared, the inhabitants came to him, and as a stranger ofiered mm 
their houses. — St Pierr^i Foyage to the hie of France, 

Frbnch Wombn and their English Lovbrs. — ^Paris b the 

hither the women of Russia, Po- 
||tbe art of ruling the men with ri- 
*ir Parisian exerts her power, with 
j;rer new, and tvrannizes over her 
ier feet his gold, and— harder to 
"le she, from the very bosom of art, 
lich binds by its pleasures every 

.•- 

WhOLBSALB TBR8U8 ReTAH. — ^A WaRRIOR AGAINST A SPORTS- 
MAN. — Sporting was the object of Frederic's abhorrence. Any 
gendeman known to be addicted to this passion would wholly have 
lost his esteem. SBs nephew, who enjoyed the pleasures of the 
fidd bat once or twice a year, took every precaution that the intel- 
ligence might not ieach the ears of Frederic. ** The butcher," said 
this monarchy ^ even the butcher does not kill animals for his plea- 
sure; he doea il ter supply the necessities of man: but the sports- 
man kills for pleasure f^-^This is odious ! The sportsman should 
be placed below the biiccber in the order of society." — ThiebaulVi 
AfMcdoiei of FMMc the 6^val.— [Frederic was right; but it is odd 
to hear this opinion from the mouth of one who had killed his 
thcHisands <A human beings.] 
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Surrey Theatke,— The Rove^'g I}ride — PS. — "Come 

to Dinner^'^Beggar's Opera. 

CoBURo Theatre. — Love in a Village— Waterman — 

Miller and his Men. 

ToTTEKHAH Street Theatre. — Stratagem — Don 

Giovanni, and other l^ntertainments. 

Sadler^s Wells Theatre. — The Foundling of the 

Forest — ^Waterman — Malak the Jew. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 



This Eveniosr, (6th time) the Nantical Burletta, called 

THE WATER WITCH! 

OR, THE SKIMMER OF THE SEA. 

Endora, MraFITZWILUAM, Alida di Barbenir, Miss M. GLOVER, 

Miss Tabilha Von Skaates, Mrs DA LY. 

Aldennaa Bererout, Mr DOWNE, Cicero. Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Prinsr. Mr J. REEVE, 

Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEiVlMINGS, Lieut Luff, MrCHAPMAN, 

Yam, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrMorrif, Tra^sail, Mr Sanders, 

Thomas Teller, Mr YATES, 

Ni^roes,3ailort, Marines, &c. Messrs. Fry, Charles, Taylor,Winnin|^, &c. 

To which will be added, the new Burletta, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstonb]. 

ActL— WlIITKR. 

AMoe, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram , Mr YATES, 

\^ter Baraard, Mr HEM MINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

. Harry, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Maffosr, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Suding, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

' Andrew P^ipps; Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Deul. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act II. — SuMMBH. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLTAM, 
Lucv, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 

Grimpus; Mr 0. SMITH. Marmaduke, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, . Walter, MrHEMMINGS. 

To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, called 

THE QUADRUPEDS. 

Dorothea, Miss DALY, Tindarella, Miss STALLARD, 

Mopperella, Mrs DALY, Blouscdora, Mws BARNETT. 

AbrahaVMde^y with Imitations, and the celebrated Parody of ** Heavy 

Wet *' Mr J. REEVE 

Francisco, MrO SMITH, Pearcey. Mr BUCK STONE, 

B^ardp., Mr SANDERS, Barthplomeus, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Ralacos, MrCHAPMAN, Humphriminos, Mr MORRIS, 

Chriitophoridea, Mr WILSON, Timolheus, Mr J. SHAW, 

Pucker, Mr S.SMITH. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evenincr» the Grand Opera of 

H OF E R, 

THE TELL OF THE TYROL. 

[By Mr Planche]. 

The Music from Rossini's Opera of '* Guillanme Tell,'* adapted for th9 

English Stage, by Mr H. R. Bishop. 

Bertha, Miss PEARSON. 

Josephine Negretii, Miss RUSSELL, 

Mar$raretta, MrsNEWCOMBE. 

Peasante— Therese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, Miss FAUCTT. 

Bavarians— The Commandant of Inspruck, Mr THOMPSON, 

Colonel Donner, Mr BLAND, HerrStetten, Mr WEBSTER, 

Batz, Mr SALTER, 

Tyrolese— Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 

Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 

GotUieb, Mr YARNOLD, Walthcr, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Stephen, MrTAYLEURE, Karl, Miss CHIKINI. 

Principal Dancers— Misses Barnett, Baseke, Ballin, Lidia, M'Heary, ftc. 

Previous to the Opera, the Overture to <' Guillaume Tell." 

After the Opera, P. De Winter's Overture to " Mahomed.** 

Previous to Deaf m a Post, Rossini's Overture to « II Barbiere di Sivigtia.** 

After which, (5ih time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poot.b.J 

Miss Knibbs, Misa FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Pattv Lai kins, Atra OKOER. 

Jack Humphries, Mr USTON, 

Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Buir.ps, Mr COOPER, 

Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Thurotoo^ lAr J, VINIKG. 

To conclude with 

DEAF AS A POST. 

[By Mr Poole]. 

Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Amy Templeton, MIhs E ABSOLON, Sally Ma^s, Mrs diteER, 

Mrii Plumpley, Mrs C. JONES. 

Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capl. Teni|»leioo, Mr COOPEll, 

TriHfrnm Sappy, Mr LISTON, 

Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Galbp, Mr SALTEIL 

Miss HUDDART. from the Theatre Royal Dublin, will make her first ap- 
pearance in London on Monday next, in the character of Bblvidbra. 

On Monday, Venice Preserved ; and The Conscript. 

On Tuesday, The School for Scandal ; and The Naiiooal Guard. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Eveniner, the Comedy of 

AS YOU LIKli; IT. 

[Bv ShakspeabeI. 

Rosalind, (2nd lime) (with the Cuckoo Song) Miss TAYLOR, 

Celia, (with Songs) Miss HUGHES, Audrey, Mrs GIBBS, 

Phoebe, Miss PHILLIPS, Hymen, Miss H.CA WEE. 

The Duke, Mr EGERTON, Duke Frederick, Mr EVANS, 

Amiens, (with Songs) Mr WILSON, 

Le Beau, Mr BAKER, Eustace, Mr TURNOUR, Louis, Mr HOLL, 

Oliver, Mr DIDDEAR. Jaques de Bois, Mr IRWIN, 

Orlando, MrC.KEMBLE, Jacques, Mr WARDE, 

Adam, MrBARTLEY, Charles, Mr POLLER, 

Waiiam, Mr MEADOWS, Touchstone, MrKEELEY, 

Siivius, Mr HENRY, Corin, Mr ATKINS. 

Previous to the Play, the Overture as composed expressly for the Pteee, by 

Mr Bishop. 

After the Flay, Rossim's Overture to '* Tltaliaua in A^ieri." 

After Tvhich, (8th time) an Interlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

[From Pieces by Moncrxbff» Bickekstaff, and others!. 'i^'i 
Mrs Mordauot, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LA WR£N^ " 

Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, Merlon, Mr DURUSET* ) r 
Moses, MrKEELEY. " 

To conclude with the Musical Romance of 

ROBERT THE DEVIL, 

[By Mr Raymond]. 

The Overture and Music, by J. Barnett. 

Countess de Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, Blaucbe, Misa HUGHES. 

MaiUda, Mrs VINING, Lodine, Miss CA WSE. 

Robert, ( Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, 

Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. 

Picolo, Mr KEELEY, Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 

On Monday, Romeo and Juliet { The Pilot ; or a Tale of ibe Sea. 
On Tuesday, The Point of Honour; Teddy the Tiler; And the Bloe 
Anchor. 
On Wednesday, The Stranger ; Hide and Seek. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1830. 



A Letter aeldretsed to hU MajestyU Afinhien on the State of the 
County of Kent, Ridgway. 

Thbrb is a story told of Lord Chancellor Uardwicke, when he was 
plain Mr Yorke, and clerk to an attorney, that being frequently 
sent out by his employer's wife to go to market for her, and not 
liking this extra-official business, he one day laid before her a bill 
consiating of the following charge : 

One cabbage, — ^a shilling and a penny. 
^ How, Mr Yorke !" exclaimed the lady, ** a cabbage cost thirteen 
pence ! Why I never gave more than a penny for it." 

** True, Madam, but cabbages now-a-days bring other expenses." 

•* How so, Mr Yorke?" 

** I will mdce out the items. Madam, if vou please." 

The bill was givea him, and he returned it, corrected as follow^ : 
A cabbage - - - one penny. 
It^ra, A. sedan to bring it in - a shilling. 
This wais the last cabbage Mr Yorke was desired to purchase. 

Nowtlie crtber evening we had the hard fiite of baying a cabbage, 
to Kit, th€ pomphttit before us, and had no sedan to bring it home 
in; and yet it cost us a shilling. The hardship is tms; that 
whereas Ae cabbage of Mr Yorke was worth something, and he 
had a ride into the bargain, at the cost of one and a penny, this 
literary cabbage tunied out to be worth nothing ; so that if we 
ccNtUl AHkke % counter-charge to Mr Ridgway it would stand thus, 
according to the present rate of money. 

Tolia^g the Xiattcar on tbe State of Rent A shilling. 

To having 4ia sedan to carry it home in - Hve and sizp«i|te. 

Tb rea<fihg it; and thereby incurring five 
minutes loss of time, and an hour ip r^ 
covering from its effects - ' - - 6ne pound, one. 

To be serious. Catchpennies like these ought not to be issued 
ftom the respectable shop of Mr Ridgway. We lK>ught the paoiphlet^ 
woBfomf at n moiaflBt like thts^ fUftd in sttckft^^arter, sQUia^ little 
inlonnation might be gleaned from it, or some one thing, worth 
uttering, might have b^m addressed to the Ministers. There is not 
- an atom 6f the kind The only passi^^ that might strike a person 
not previously acijuainted with it respect the swearing in of special 
constables at Maidstone, and this is taken verbatim, and without 
ackoowledgment, from an article which appeared some days ago 
in ih/^Mormng Chronicle. The author echoes a few pieces of ikI- 
Tice which everybody has been giving Ministers for the last three 
months, discusses pothing, c^lls upon the public to jjudg^ between 
Mm and the Government, (as if he had said anything) and iinbhes 
a widely printed pamphlet of fifteen page^ by leaving us just where 
we bmn. We hope this is not the usual style of Mr Ridgway's 
pamphlets. We suppose it cannot b^, considering the respectabi- 
lity of his name* But it is calculated io make people think so. We, 
ibr one, shall be cautious how we trust an advertisement again, on 
a Vkt aut^t. To complete the negations of the thing, it is ad. 
dre^aed to Ministers who no longer exiat. 

The crisis is approaching, which we have always said would come, 
if reform and concession were denied. People with certain com- 
forts about them go on from day to day, thinking ^ sam m a yst em 
^dU last for ever, because they wish it. To hear them, ;|roo would 
ijppnse that th^ was no such thing as change and vicissitude in 
the world, and that the Ancient Britoas had toast and tea for their 
fcfeakfitft, and^dressed like Mr Judd. 

The case b briefly thb:-^the poor have long felt the dreadful in- 
etfosBif of their condition ; they have learnt how to talk about 
k; and want and knowledge together have rendered their claims 
tffwistible. 

We had endeavoured to hope, that the Duke of Wellington, bong 
nabirally a man of plain good sense, having arrived at the highest 
dignity of a subject without the help of the borou^hmongers, hav- 
ing compromised with some things in spite of them in order to main- 
tain blmatlf, and 'being above all amlntious of ruling somehow, 
might have been led by his sense, his ambition, and his pique, to 
declare himself in &vour of the irresistible progress of the age, and 
ao fait upon a lofty piece of good luck still more extraordinary than 
Idstnrerthrow of JNapoleon. . We thou^t that his very want of any 
ezcesnve subtleties of understanding might have helped him to this 
atraitpfoivfttid object, and enabled him to seize, by dint of a negative 
sort of wisdom, what might have been attained bv another man by a 
aeries of the noblest reflections. But he has added another, per- 
bapa a final nusgiving to the doubts we alwavs entertained respKect- 
sag the teal gre atn e s s of great soldiers, and the amount of intellect 
required to make them such. It has been observed that the de» 
▼eaeat diess-players ^re often the dullest of mankind ; and we more 
than ever bi^ (p suspect, that the metaphor of chaM-phiymg, 



which has been applied to the art of war, is rather a literal account 
of it, the only quality in addition being anunal courage. We mean 
thatfwe suspect great soldiers. Napoleon included, to be nothing but 
brave men who understand to perfection the chances of human 
chess-plaving, and who for all that may really be no greater men 
than Pofidor. It is the size of the operations, and the awful- 
ness of their consequences, which naturally impose upon man- 
kind, and make them take the physical efect for the intellec- 
tual direction; whereas if Polidor had blown up ahonse at every 
move he made, he might have been a more iiimostn|, but cer- 
tainly he need not have been a bit cleverer osan than km acquaint- 
ances found him. We were thinking the other day, that eonaklering 
what the Duke had done lately, and what he said of Jnmnif before 
he entered upon office, it would have been but joatifiable in the com- 
munity to give him the appelUtion of ^ The Mad BlioiBCer." But 
it would be better to call him ** The Chesa-gh^ert*' aod we think 
it would be very well for the world, and might tend to hasten tlie 
overthrow of those stupid aigmnents called waB%ra€<i^l4>rofoMional 
men of his cast had the same title ghea them^ sO tiiat^gi^ ^oldiani 
should be held to be no beuer than natf with aelBrtBin mathema^ 

tical faculty, once prodAgiou^y over»nited« 

We look upon, the great question npw^flftimie iirFrailce and 
England (for it is identically the same, — the French portion of it 
has only hastened into activity the English nortion) as having no 
more to do with Whigs ot TtJrles,"(jfr fSfe Ministry or that, than the 
year 1830 has to do with the year 1700. A Ministry mgy ari«e* 
nay mu$t arise before lon^, wttch. ^allr f*!! in.vkh the proj^ of 
the age more than previous Ministries ; but on must the age go, 
and Ministries with it, or be shaken oC The reason is, that the 
cener^l mind has been instructed to a d^ee which is incompatible 
with old delusions : there h^ been by little and litUe a deposit of 
knowledge, which has altered and ovei^grown the old mass of public 
opiuion; people think, reasonable what they did not think- reason- 
able twenty years back, and absurd what they did not think absurd ; 
and they ^o talk of bajnooeu and cannoe to put dowft tbe fejxe 
of opinion, might aa well* talk of using cannon to bring in a fhshion 
of wearing crumpets on their heads. A Minister, as soon as pro- 
pose what uroi^d have been endured in the times of Whigs and 
Tories, m%ht as lief ride down the Strand on a dromedary. He 
would not take the ride, purely because people would laugh at him : 
and he would not do an absnrd thing: as a MioiBter, for Hie same 
irresistible reason. Formeriy, a government lived in the opinion of 
a few people, and the rest acquiesced in their judgment, h is now 
the many who pronounce. The few must acquiesce. 

Fort Birn and Bibn Fort. — There were two preachers in the 
tame church, one of whom had a strong hard voice. 9dmebody 
observed that the difference between the morning and the evening 
preacher was, that the one preached fort hien, (very well) and the 
other ^ien fort, (very hard).— French Homot^met. 

SimpLicitV op a Great Man. — I thought when I first went to' 
dwell in the country, that without doubt I should have met there 
with the simplicity of the old poetical eolden age; I thbught to 
have found no inhabitants there, but such as the shepherds of Sir 
Philip Sidney in Arcadia, or of Monsieur d'Urfe from the banks of 
Lignon ; and began to consider with myself which way 1 might re- 
commend to posterity the happine^ and innocence of the men of 
Chertsey j but,to confess the truth, I percchred quiddy, by infiilliblc 
demonstrations, that I was still in Old Enghmd, and not ia Arcadia 
or La Forrest, and that, if I could not content myself with aoythin^ 
less than exact fidelity in human conversation, I bad almost as good 
go back and sedc for it in the Court, or the Exchange, or West- . 
minster Hall.— Cwfcy. 

No Innovation ! — To say all new things are bad, is as much as 
to say all things are bad, or at any event, at their commencement: 
for of all the old thinn ever seen or heard o( there is not one that 
was not once new. Whatever is now estabOthment was once imio- ' 
ration. He who ob this ground condemns a propoaed measure, 
condemns in the same breath whatsoever he would be moat averse 
to be thought to di8approye.-*He condemns the Revolution, the 
Reformation, the assumption made by the House of Commons of a 
part in the penning of tiie laws in the reign of Henry VI,, the in- 
stitution of tbe Houae of Commons itself in the reign of Henry IIL; 
all these be bids sa regard as tbe sure fore-runners of the monster 
Anarchy, but particulariy the birth aud first efficient agency of the 
House of Commops; an innovation, in comfmrison of whi^ all 
others, past or future, ne for effidencv, and ^^naequently ^- 
chi3vousness, but as grains of dust in thebalaoce. — Bentham^^ fi^ok 
ofFaliaciei. 
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'V f.rf-f-h iff? 



SIT err KZT Krviav 
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i _ *XA^PAmi{U:iSN|2. 
Jajteimrali, people ailatUfi.^ 

OfiDondiMit, Soyez esclaves j 

NoM tfOM dit, SoyoBs toldats. 

SoodaJD Hm, dtns ta m^moiret 

htn^xwti ion cri de gloire, 

Goannt marchons contre leurs canims^ 
A tAfcn ;© fer, le fita des baUilloas, 
^ wyoM jt ja yjctoira— ecHiroot k U victolre. 
la tvaai' aiarchoos contra letirs canons 
A lmr«n le fer, le fev dts bataiflons, 
CMiroos i la nctoira— cooroM k la victoire. 

^Wftt^f^ranji! qu'onsesoutienne! 
eiif&iit de Buris 




j^nanKHre t 

. I ^a'on'^cMr^loire : 
£aaTaot,etc. 



La imtraaie tn vatn Boas li^mre a 
Elte ep&aiie det comhaUana. v 
Sous Ita boulau voyea More 
Cas neux gen4mui da viipft ans. 
O jours d'eternelle ro^moire ! 
Paris n'a plus qu'un cri de gloira i 
£n a?ant, etc 

Pour briaer lawwaMNseaproibadea 
Qai modirit ooa drawavz laittlans 
Cett la lib^rt^ des Jeux roondes^ 
C'est Lafiiyetta en cbevaux blaiMs. 
O joura d'temelle n^moirel 
Paris n'a plus qu'un cri de gbire : 
£n avant, etc 

Let tiois eouiaurs sont ie?e&aet, 
Xt la coloana avec iiert^ 
I^tt briltar \ travers let nues 
L' aoc-eo*ciel de la liberty 
O jours d'eternelle m^moire I 
Paris n*s plus qu*un cri de gloira r 
En aTant, etc 



6aidaidaditpcvitri««oltt«w ~ '"^ 
D«Od6aM,totavFaaport% '. — 
Ton sang sa mMaiait encore 
AeahuquniiMmsftttm.- "-' 
Conune aux beaux jours da aotia hiit«ire» 
Tu redirais ca cri da gloira: 

£n avant, etc *- 

^* **■. 
Tambours, du convoi de not fries' 
Roulezlefun^bra signal t . -> 

£t nous, de lanriers popalaifct ' 

Chargaons leor cercnttt triompliiiU 

O temple da deuil at de gloire, 

Panthaon, recoia leur m£aotre I 

PortonaJes, man hMis, 

D^oouvrona 

Not fronts, 

Soyes imtnoilels, tous tous que noas j/ktmrnt. 

Martyrs da la fidoiva I 




THETPARiSffil^NE. 
(From the Country) 

TuMa aC Jiaa ca \ the patriot brave X 
■pretdfher arms again j 



yraoucall'd ye slave 1 
, ' ^' *•**• lanrtial men*! 

^iW in her memofy hoary, 
"^ w her ancient shout of glory. 
Jartltirijtnplho fight. 




Iii 



,__, ^J,&tfaarfl«shtog lights 
^ ^ Ipflicit! 

"•T^^ttWTWir Ttals/lieroic nwu t 
, yn— on I each cartridge that ye spread 
ofa citizen 

n^^S altar-head« 
ler days af story, 
^^^-jj-^WWaheut of glory ! 




The grape- shots' murderous harvesting 

But wakens many an unknown name ; 
And 'ncath the balU— youth's early spring 

Ripens to autumn's steady fame. 
O, day of bright aad splendid story, 
When Paris heard her shout of slory I 

To the fight, &c 
Who, yonder marshaird massea through, 

Conducu our flags, with life-blood wet? 
The saviour of two worlds — the true. 

The hoary- headed Lafayette* 
O day df fame, of hallowed story. 
When Paris beaid her shout of g£>ry • 

T6the%ht,«a!. 
The glorioQS tioU have hither march'd-^ ^ 

Again the blazing columns rise; 
And 'midst the clouds see over-aich*d 

i'latdom'^jMJghffaiaboWiiilll^sUli; * 
O d^ of faaK-,0^phJwrf staif* 
When Paris heard hereout of glot9.l 
Tolhalglu^iio. ; ^ -• ^ ^ 



Thou, soldier of the tri-color— ' 
Orleans!— thy heart's blood thou would'st 
^ill 
With ours—for banaera borne beibre. 

Which tbau art proud to honour Hill* 
As in our brightest days of story. 
Thou wilt repeat the cry of rfoiy, 
Tothefiglit»&c 

But hark! the deep funereal drum I 

They bear our brethren ta their tomb \ 
AQ(I1>earing laurel-orowns we come 
~ To shrine them in1mmort4T blooia I - 
ffemple of sorrow and of glory-^ 
Panttieon ! guard tbair sabred ^ryl 

We despeae them here, * 

And our brows we bare ; 
4tti V*4«jliva «w-eveli-^Wt i{t diDpfthe 



'\ . 



%fartyn of victory I 
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THCfjt>Y.GOER. 
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PERFORMANCES OP SATtTRDAY MIOHT* 

Deuet La NB.~Hofer.— Turning ^e Tables.— Deaf as a 
i Post 

CoTBirr GAEDBM^Aa joii like it.-^Hid0 and Seek. 
Robert the Devil. 



lot a few fneoos about her, tmoQg wboiki we might . .-^ . :/ . 



Cotbnt-Gardbn. 
Truth is a very laudable, but sometimes a veiy in- 
convenieat nymph, to make a mistress of, aod gets her 
lovers into awkward scrapes. However, the jade has 
a irick of making out that the fault was our own, not 
her's ; so we curse our stars a little, look foolish, aod. 
like sneaking rogues, have to hope that she will say 
a good wofd (or.ps.. On the present occasion, the 
scrape is the worst we ever knew, for we have to 
unsay some praise we have given, and that too of a 
woman, and a charming one. However, being a 
charming womi^n,. j^ (ouo( upon Her forgiveness, 
especially for the good we mean it to do her. If she 
does not e«niieiifl»' bm - wiH ne vec trust eyes or Voiffe 
more. '_ . -'•."• .... ,, "., . . 

The other msrht.-^fcftW'wrBiw Mifs Taylor for 
Ihefirst'tim les, andat 

a distance f > be near- 

sighted ; ai of acting 

came to us, «^H »?^ 

us iu natur ** »« P">- 

uoianciQ^ttb krowicU to 

have been tihlf being 

too' anificia judgrtieht 

oursehres, and kave to apologise boib] tp in*ifi aritf to 
her. We tay «« her," beoai»ae^a,.PUgbt io h^ve 
secured ourselves agilott the^ ^iMince of ,f^ mistake,^ 
which may give her two such diicrefft «rtiq1«slp read,. 
On Sattmliiy evening, we te^k our rMBHon iu the 
pit, no^ far from the stafee,— Ihe only 6^ pltc^ ^f % 
critic tOLJudge in, especially if bb eyeB^e-ue ^Mltter 
thsn ours. We were there obliged to alter obt Judg. 
ment of this very pleasant and promising young lady, 
u fi^rjif xegnjds the mixture of a considerable <diegveB 
of BH md itag^nian«Binie YOth the better ^altti^s 
of bee performancB. .~ We recognised when in the 
boiet, • bb' liPB stBtid in our first criticbm, the iM- 
perfeetioo of sobib df ihe serious passages in her 
first Welles, as IB tbe obb, far iastaoce, where she 
Bssuroes too haughty and theatric a style in ssyMig 
that her father was no traitor,— which does not accord 
with the beseeching air of what follows, nor with the 
general grace of RotalifuFa character, whatever in- 
ainuationst slie may mix with her petition. But we 
were. now compelled to see faults and sophistications 
in OBT actress's livelier scenes. We certainly dis 
cernal, what we did not before, the resort to a good 
deaboC coBamBB stage play, and even those prepara- 
tions of looks and attitudes which have bfiki noticed. 
Nay, we BIB compelled to give up one of the patsages 
we bad mari^ed ak b«Bg so charmingly delivered, 
and to acknowledge tiiat 'the editor of the Court 
Journal is right when he objects to the superfluous 
manner in which she over-acts the . admonition to 
OrXando-*' tliat he is to call hn RotalM.** We 
Bre glad however to find, that be admires with 
BS the beauty of the others. Our former distanoe 
from the stage, aod our delight in the females of 
ShBkspeaine„ did ^certainly lead us into an ucqualified 
admiration of Miss Taylor's performance, which a 
cloMiBBpeelaoAOOuld not warrant; but it is equally 
cedBb, that ahe is a very clever, promising girl, of 
great natural tensibility and appiehensiveness; nor 
have we a doubt, thlit if she had b good adviser to get 
her out of her presentfilSB aotbn of the perfection of 
sUge manner, and let her into tbe aecret of Shaks- 
peare's all-sufficing nature and trusting sweetness, she 
would speedily read one half of her part of Rosalind 
into as genuine a style as she does the rest, and doubU 
the ardent applause which she even now obtains* 
When she told Celia tp love Orlando, ** for her sake," 
and her voice trembled with conscious love, tbe Pit 
w|» a% quick to applaud her, as the house in general 
were wHen^e resorted to less nat«ral foicinationsj 
and we cati teflli^, that if «he can secure tbe applause 
of the PH in that way thwwgboBt, audioncMi will at 
lengtfi W*lhim^l»Npii«^ flMsh mh^u they bbc silen^ 



as when they are noisy ; and she will command houses 
full when she likes. We sometimes felt vexed, when 
she spoiled a charming tone, or a look, with some 

"1 

but 

have ventured to snatch the character out of her hands, 

like a book, and teach her to find the better part oP 

herself in its earnest sensibility. These two words 

express the natural character of Miss Taylor*S face i 

and she ought not to spoil it. 

Of Rosalind herself we si ill think as we did. Her 
simplicity is not that of an Arcadian shepherdess, but 
of a good-hearted and lively girl, who has seen the 
world without being spoiled by it. We still think 
also that Kbbley has hit the true character of 7o«cA- 
itons, which is that of a proper •* Fool,'* in the old 
court acceptation of the word,— a mixture of wit and 
weak brain. He would not marry Audrey else. We 
have the pleasure of adding, that Mr Meadows, in 
the brief part of the enamoured clown, gives us his 
fulsome bashfulness and astonished' imbecility to 
perfection. wf 



PERFORMANCES of this EVENING. 
Jim Theatke.— The ^^ater-^itcL 



-?(^et>j«-ThcRo. 



T(iipTErf»Ait STRitET Theatre.— Stnt- 
^^gem-^4>0B * GiovaBBw And other £oteruua- 
roents. 

Se^RRErTaBATR^^ 

ver's Bride. 

CoBOURO Theatre. — ^The Sailor's Grave. 
— Miller and his Men.— John Overy, the Miiei. 

Sadler's W^lls Theatre. — Romeo 
and Juliet. — Foundling of tbe Forest -^A Comic 
Divertisement. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

The Three Rats.— A German Prince saw in 
a dream three rau, the one fat, the other thio, and the 
third blind. He sent for a famous Bohemian woman, 
and asked her for- an -explanation of this singular 
vision : she replied, " the fat rat is your prime 
minister, the meagre one your people, and the blind 
one is yourself.'*— From the French. 

A Nobleman, a member of the Academy, 
was one day disputing with a savant, who had not 
the asme distinction. - Well, Sir,** said the former 
in a. passion, " what ia there in common between you 
and me?"-*" Nothing, my Lord," replied the latter. 
**• for yout.are an aoiflemician, and ram a main of 

i«tt«c«."— artfceww.' ' " ", 

When Kemble, in Mrformiii| HiOnlet, at 
Plymouth, repeated hisenPcaty to^hp school-fellow 
to pl^ upon tbe pipe, Barnard, who performed the 
part, replied, " Well, if I must, I must," andplayod 
(he.air of 'The Black Joke.* 

A Gourmand, dbajj^pofiVted of an invitatioD 
to B g^aod dinner to which he had been looking for- 
ward, took un A book to dissipate, his cares, to put 
4is mischance out of his head ; this book turned out 
to be the Psalms of David, and he opened it at the 
verse, *^ Open thy - tnooth aod it shall be filled." — 
" I see." saicfhe, tTirowlng it down in a pet,'** that 
the Psalms are not gospel." 

Journal of a Kbw IVJarried Lady.— <Fiw» 
the French, y^M 0<rfo*ef.— Eugene is a dear crea- 
ture. Theie eight days since our marriage, his sweeu 
ness, his complaisance,' ensure me the happiness of 
my future life. How pleasanify my days will pass I 
My confidence in him has no bounds. Yes! true 
happiness consists in this delightful mixture of love 
and friendship, of security and tenderness. He has 
just made me a present ! He has excellent taste ! 

12M.— Another week of happiness and retire* 
ment. What a delicious lilev-if I had not got a 
headache. I am now in expectation of Eugene, who 
has been out hunting since six in the moniing :— ab, 
there he is ! • ^ 

15M.— My amiable Eugene cootifoes the kindest 
of husbands. No one could be wore^ mild, more 
attentive, more obliging. He looks at himself rather 
too often in the glass : but that's only a little foppery. 
Men always think of themselves before anything else : 
it isn*t peculiar to him. 

, 16/A. — He sleeps sometimes without a nigKt-cap, 
That black bat doesn't become him. 

17M.— Eugene has ^t a way of taking one to task. 
I must get him out of it. 

18M.— When I speak to biro, be takes up a book, 
and yawns, without making me any answer. 

20th. — I pout .... he leaves the room. 

2U/.— I weep— he makes a piroueite. 

22«rf.— We are heartily tired of each other. We 
shall see if the brute continue* his tyranny. 

December 2n4/.— The monster I — He's gone to 
Paris. He has left me alone. I am the most miser- 
able of women! — I'll never aee him again I — 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
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This Evening, the Tragedy of 

VENICE PRESERVED. 

[ByOrwAY]., 

Belfidera, Mis* HUCtoAfet, ^'~ ' 
(her first appearaBee* in ^IjOBdoiny^ 
Pierre, Mr MACRBABY^-. ..>> 
Jaffier, MrWJftdUMt|%Af 

To conclude with, (Srd time) ' , 

THE coNSci^OT, :::^^ 

[By Mr BarbvsbokeJ. 

Georgette, MissFaucit, Fkticb^l«,:^Mib€k%ioi, 

Madame Ddrand, M^v8faaiL,^(^.^ 

Philippe Debauche, UrWMB^n^^ -. 

Fretleilc Debaufhe, l U^^nVWtiGir 

EBgene, Miss M. A. NAR^AU^;. 

FUcflac, Mr Hooner, . O^'^e^Mf^J^ ^^Jom, 

Jean Ssnspcnr, M/r CQOP^,. ... 
Capt. St. Leon, Mr C, Jonesj ^ I^etird, lfrSs1l«r, 

Denon, Mr Eaton, , Cachi7 Mf*^H».^ 
In the course of the Piece, a New Incideiital Mlct 
Principal Dancers— Monsieur GiYbehandMsHie. 
Rosalie Guet, Missed Baroett and Bbseke, Ac. 

To-morrcfwi The School for SoBBdalv aailTiis 
NatioMiMlBard,. . 



He is a common 



Separation. 

5M.— I see what he is thoroughly, 
sort of person, with an immense deal of pretension : 
the itiind of a tradeaman, with the heart of a coxcomb. 
Moreover, be'a my husband. , ,. , 

^ l<Xft.^He*« come back, and has brought back my 
little cousin. Excellent! * ^ .• 

. 1 IM.— We're very comfortable Bgaia. A boating 
party i wiy cousin with us- His apartment is at jhe 
kft wing of tbe'cbateaii : we've arranged the matter, 

15<*.?-EugBne is always hunting. 

l^lJ^<r-I begin to gqt r«con<dledto,tnamagc. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN 

' This Evenihg, the Tragedy Of ^ 

ROMEO AND JULIET, r 

[By SR4aspBARB]. 
Juliet, Mbs FANNY KfiuMBW 

Lady Capulet, Mrs LOVBLL, Nuffse, tfr»43|3BS. 

Romeo,. Mr ABBOTT, 
Prince Esoal us, Mr Horrebow, Paris, Mr DuroKi, 
Mereuiio, Mr C. KEMBLE. 
Benvolio, xMr Baker, Tybam Mr Diddear, 
Montague, Mr Tumour, Capulet, MrEgerton, 

Friar Lawrence, Mr WARDE, 
Page, Miss Portescue, Priar John, Mi^Hmw* 
Apothecary, Mr Meadows, BBlthBBBf. MfslrBia, 
Samson, Mr AlMna, PeioF, Mr IMlI* 
In Act L A Maaqoef Bd« BDd 0^p<«. 
Ib Act V. The Funeral ProreneiOB of .i#^ "* 
B.8olenftDii^#. ^inib 

After which, (1st tiBie ai tlus tiej^ 

THE PILOT; l^irr 

KatePlowdcB, MissP€»fli;' 

Cecilia, Miss Cawse, Irii^ W«BBB5^D«*f- 

The Pilot, Mr G. Bgl'lihgOT^ 

Capt. Boroughcliffe, Mr MEAD^iW, 

Col. Howard, Mr Egerton, HarbtlBple, » ftnT, 

LoBfTomCoflln, Mr T. P. COOJBJ» 

To-morrow; The Point of HonoBr* ^tUdAj the 
Tiler ; and the Blue Anchor. ^^ 

Published by J, Onwhvn, 4CBther hieBg^ Saafld 
(to whom all books, P*^~«»^l»^ ^^^'"25^ 
fcr the Editor, are to be •<»*«*^>*^ J^'ii 

Begentsireet; J.FiBld^ " ^f "**f*fSrof ' 

Hotel 5 at EEbbb^ b««*ryiOWlloi^;|gK«» ^ 
by all ftoBks»llei1»'BiMlNowBmBB. ,^ v 
C. Slid W. Rtwftiu Wl*tei». Broad lUec^ 5^ n»» 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1830. 



THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF BXTBRTAfNINO EXTRACTS FROM NBW OR OTHBRWUB 
INTB RESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITlCISlff. 



Narraikfeffthe L^e 9mI AdventurcM o/GiavamU FUuUi, natine of 
Femumi who tmder the auumed nmme of Mahomet^ made the 
Campmgfu ugnimt the Wahabeei for the Recovery qf Mecca and 
Medina ; ami iinee acted as Interpreter to European Travellen in 
iome ^ tie Parts least visited of Asia and Africa, Translated 
/roin the Italian, as dictated by Himself, and edited by William 
John Baokes, Esq. 8 vols. 12mo. Murray. 
Tii6 liHig title has a resemblance to the inscriptions on travelling 
booths, umouncing the presence of wild men and wonderful mon- 
stem : it saives trouble, and sounds highly, — a little too much so. 
Sigaor <Ho^rauiiM Finati, who ^ under the assumed name of Maho- 
met imtkes thecacnpaigns against the Wahabees," is a renegade of a 
vefj ragged and suspicious character, who deserts from God knows 
how numy r^ments, becomes servant to Mr Bankes and Mr Salt, 
and by his own shewing, deserves no more faith than we chuse to- 
.pot in him. As he is no wiser than persons of his description are 
apt to be, we take no interest, and indeed see little ,that is curi- 
^Qa> in the greater part of his work, however corroborated by ex- 
tiBcts from other travellers: but he knows a good deal about 
thieves; was present at a massacre ; and gives at least one ingenu- 
OQs account, of his running away from an elephant The passages 
rdaiting to these matters we shall extract, always believing only 
just as much as we please, but acknowledging that the tricks of 
Eastern thieves can hardly be exaggerated, and having no doubt 
that the Egyptian Pacha did perpetrate the massacre as here re- 
btad, att)ett Signor GHovanni says that he himself had no hand in it, 
' save holdings as it were, one of the doors. This measure of state 
has been often related by other travellers; but our author is the first 
. who had the merit of occupying a post in it. 

With the massacre we will begin. Mahomet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, 
wishing to set firee the road to Mecca, which was in possession of 
the fimatical puritans, the Wahabees, had determined upon a cam- 
paign against them, when he bethought himself that it would be as 
. well beforehand to kill certain ** pardoned Mamelukes*' in his capi- 
tal, who he had ** ascertained" were already caballing on the 
attength of his expedition, and only waiting for his departure to 
Ikrow all Into confiision. 

* ttssembtfi^ therefore (saith our author, his common soldier) 
fft tuapicion upon his fMUt, and at the same time shunning every- 
thing tnat nWit excite it on the part of the Mamelukes, he invited 
their ofaief, &im Bey, to an audience, and led him into conversa- 
\&i^ opening to him first his own views on this holy war, and in- 
. viledhim tojohiit. 

*Hbe Bey had always passed for a man of craft and penetration ; 
Ml ha was over-reached id this instance, fi>r, acceding at once, and 
I flattered at the proposal, he entered freely aiterwards into 
and enumerated those whom he considered more or 
'under his disposal or influence, speaking at the same time in 
aokh^h and confident a tone of the attachment and union of his 
^-AtlowerB, as to leave no doubt of all his ambitious views on the 
aibid of Mahomet Ali ; who, therefore, proceeding in his scheme, 
aa concerted with Hanan Pacha, concluded the interview by invit- 
i^ liiDiy with all his adherents, capable of bearing arms, to present 
thansdves m the.dtadel on the followmg Friday, in order that ar- 
saogBBMnts might be made as to the part which this important body 
^hoold baar in the campaign. 
* ' On hia return fix>m tM audience, the Bey communicated the 
irtrtile Bubstaace of what had passed to such of ^e Mamelukes as 
instt moat in his confidence^ one of whom, who had more discem- 
■tet diaa tlia-fast, cried out immedhoeljr ^ We are betrayed !" — 
* So mudl the wcnt^* replied Saun, ^'if it be so :" and, rebuldng 
Uni^with a loc^ added, ** if there be danger we shall not want cou- 
IMS to meet with it.** Then calling together the principal as 
wdl as inferior officers, over whom he prraided, he recommended 
to them, that they should all accompany him to the citadel, at a 
cectaiD hour of the fi>renoon on the day appointed. 



< In the meanwhile the Pacha was not idle m concerting his mea^ 
sures for receiving them. 

« Before dawn, upon the Friday named, the drums were beating 
throughout the city to call the troops together as for some great 
parade; few, if any of us, had received uifbrmation beforehand, so 
that all hurried from their cjuarters, to know what it meant, and 
were marched off* to the citadel, as they arrived, and stationed 
there. 

* The specific instructions were given, hot each om was strictly 
charged, after his arms had been examined, on no account to quit 
the post assigned him, 

* The hour of aud 
five hundred Mamelu 
sented themselves at 
made rather a splendi 
rals, among whom Sa 
proceeded directly o 
highest trround ; and i 
to Mahomet Ali and 1 
together within, an in 
of the three Chiefii, v 
Pachas entering into 
many compliments mu 
Eastern custom, coflb< 
at the moment when I 
to leave his guests mo 
drew, and sf nding pm 
that the j^t^s of the c 

as Saira Bey and his Iwi/ imwhmwp wm-vi**** v**^...** wm« •«» •— ^ !««•- 
pose of roountinft thev should be fired on till they dropped, and 
that at the same signal, the troops, posted throo^out the fert- 
resses, should take mm at every Mameluke withm thck reach ; 
while a corresponding order was sent down at the saaM faam ia 
those in the town ; and to such even as were eocampad without, 
round the foot of the fortress, to pursue the woA of esSarrainadoii 
upon all stragglers that they should find, so that not aaeof the pfO» 
scribed body might esci^e. 

* Saim Bey, and his two brothers in oommand« finding that the 
Pacha did not return to them, and being kiformed by the attendants 
that he was gone into his harem (an answer that precluded all 
further enquiry), judged it to be time to take theu* departure. Bnt 
no sooner did they make their appearance without, and mounted 
their horses, than they were suddenly fired upon from every quarter, 
and all became at once a scene of confusion, and dismay, aikl 
horror, similar volleys being directed at all the rest who were col- 
lecting round and preparing to return them, so that the irictana 
dropped bv hundreds. 

* Saim himself had time to gain his saddle, and even to penetrate 
to one of the gates of the citadel; but all to no purpose, for he 
fiNind it closed like the rest; and fell there pierced with innume- 
rable bullets. 

* Another Chief, Amim Bey, who was the brother to Elfi, urged 
the noble animal which he rode to an act of greater desperatioa, 
for he spurr^ him till he made him clamber up the rampart, and 
preferring rather to be dashed to pieces, than to be slaughtered In 
cold blood, drove him to leap down the precipice, a height that has 
been estimated firom thirty to forty feet, or even more ; vet fi>rtnne 
so favoured him, Uiat, thou^ the horse was killed in the fell, the 
rider escaped. 

* An Albanian camp was below, and an officer's^ tent very near 
the spot on which he alighted; instead of shumdiiff it, he went In, 
and throwmg himself on the rights of hospitality, nnplored that no 
advantage i^ht be taken of him ; which was not only granted, bat 
the officer o&red him protection, even at his own peril, and ktpt 
him concealed as long as the popular fiwy, and the excesses of the 
soldiery, continued. 

< Of the rest of that devoted number, thus shot up and sur- 
rounded, not one went out alive ; and even of those who had 
quietly remained in tibe town, but very few (bund means to eltide 
toe active and greedy search that was made after them, a high price 
being set upon every Mameluke's head that should be brought.'— 
Vol. I, p. 1%S. 

The thieves of Egypt, hi their resemblance to spiders on a laige 
scale, and thaii fireedom firom weak nerves, remind us of the Th^gs 
of Incfia. The first one in the following narratives is like Sindbad's 
Old Man of the Sea turned robber. The two other stories resemble 
tales in die old Italian novelists. 

« Whilst moored at Meinieh, one night, preparatory to my going 
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to rest, I had retired to some distance from my companions, on the 
shore Juifl w^ t^ere, tn no favourable postuite for defence ; it was 
dark, bat 1 thought I could distinguish something moving on the 
ground near me, which I supposed to be a dog ; but a stone that I 
threw foon discovered my error, for a man started up, and seemed 
to slink away to a distance, so that I looked no more after him ; bnt 
within a few seconds, I felt him leap suddenly on me from behind, 
and lay violent hold both of m^r wrists and of my throat, and so 
drag me along backwards with hira into a pit close at hand, which 
is filled by the Nite at some seasons, but was then dry. 

' He was a powerful roan, and I had no arms whatever upon me 
for defbiding myself, so that keepine me still throttled with one 
hand, and kneeling on me, he proceeded to rifle me with the other, 
in search of money, or whatever might be worth his taking, but 
.finding nothing, he gave me at last a stab in the right shoulder, 
with a little crooked knife which he wore, and as he loosed me, 
struck several blows with a stick to prevent my following. 

* I hastened back to the boat, and there, shewing my wound, 
told ray comrades what had just happened, upon which all imme- 
diately armed tbetnselves and hastened to the spot ; but though so 
little dmehad been lost, and they searched for hours together in all 
directions, no ^ignsof the culprit were discoverable. I hM^ however, 
Che consbiation of knowing that he was without booty, and that the 
cut which he hAd gh'eh me, though it bled much in the first mo- 
ments, was of little consequence, 

f lAA adv^iitttMi oKilhk nature had nothing in it that was uncom- 
JBon atttMt litao^Miha Egyptian peasantry were become quite a 
tiatioaof thief«%4in4 Jiad carried their art to a high degree of skill 
tmd p€rfedt^>«. In^beUt theoanfusion of the times, and the constant 
flfirog^ b«ft w^n %hp P^diaHn army and the Mamelukes, had so taken 
mvavfromibaii illL^ifipofUiaity fi>c indaati^ or honest gains, as well 
aa ail sfMsurito^lorripffoperty, aad had so laid waste the villages and 
.the .whole territory^ tiiat a better concae of life could hardly be ex- 
;peotad of thealk; jnobb(m&the9^ni^> aad videnee and even mur- 
4erai became ma^ter^ of daily oacunrtaca^ 

' We were destined,' aDttl^ lowte dowa» to witness an act of still 
igraateraudaoity^ atld wbich'bhinght with it far more fiital effects. 

'.We had put 4p i»hote aear Benesowef, and after having dined 
•together at nootiy i»oile o£ thegrcaat groves of palm-trees, continu- 
ed sitting there, all the afternoon; and to pass the time, were 

" " ; the stakes were 
rom playing at the 
e interest of course 
ill some had been 
now in no temper 
s were lighted, and 
tinned. 

vho crept on little 
>f ourselves consti- 
soldiers, and were 
iced the strangers, 
ig or sitting round 
Dd the light indeed 
> have undeceived 

sp of money before 
round at , the mo- 
ment, some of these roguish interlopers suddenly knocked the lights 
oilt^ aiid OCherB at the same instant discharging handfidls of dust in 

• our eyes, snatched up as much of the money as they could lay hold 
of, and made off with it. 

Mn the first moment of surprise, none of us knew what had hap- 
peaed, itnd nothing remained to be seen but our own party. With- 

-out entering upon any explanation, or giving time for any, there 
began a general scuffle, every one in the number supposing himself 

, roW^edor insulted by his comrades, all had instant recourse to their 
arms, which were unfortunately at hand, some stabbing with their 

' dirks and some cutting with theur sabres, and the confusion and 
blditdshed proceeded so far, that they did not cease till nine of our 
party s|ay dead or dying on the ground, and several of the remainder 
^evottsiy JTOonded, so that I considered myself fortunate in escap- 
ing with only a slight sabre cut in the arm. 

* We learned afterwards from some of the b3rstander8, when our 

• spirits were calmed knd more brought to reason, what it was that 
. had really taken place, and that they had in vain tried to stop our 

handa in tiifre, and to pacify our misdirected fury at the beginning 
ofthefhiy. 

* We were filled with shame and remorse ; but there was no help 
*. §or what had happened, some mourned over our companions and 

got them buried, 

* Thus dimifkished in our numbers, we qtiitted Benesowef with 
horror/— Vol. I. p. 92. 
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' On the mprrqw, wh^ the, ^lothes of the Bey could no where 
be found, noQe toall 3m a. conjecture as to^ what liad become of 
them, until the groom, on being questioned, maintained to his fellow 
servants that thdr 'master was not yet returned frotti'lfi^ Hdi^, tfd 
told them h6w he had suddenly called for his horse in the ni|^t,— 
which at last seemed to give some due to what had really happened. 

* Upon this, the Bev anxions to recdvei' his hoiM,- %9fraili as 
curious to ascertmn the particulars, ordered it to be' |y(Milihed 
abroad, that if Uie person who had robbed him would, within two 
days, bring back what he had taken, he should liot only be pardoned, 
but should recdve also, the full value of the animal, and 6f lie 
suit of clothes. 

' Relying on the good fiuth of this promise, and, possibly, too, 
not a little vain of his exploit, the Arab presented himself, and 
brought bisboo^, the Bey also on his part, kept his word; but 
since, besides - ute loss, there was something m the transaction 
that placed the Bey in rather a ludicrous light, it went hard with 
him to let the rogue depart so freely, and ne seemed to be cmi* 
sidering what he should do; so that, to gain dlbe, he was«oDtittiia% 
asking over and over again fresh and more circumstantial acci^unis 
of the manner inwhidi the stratagem had been conducted: ilfe 
other was too crafty not to perceive that no good might ht pre^lfi^ 
for him, and began to feel anxious to get safe out oftherncmtfihm 
shewed no impatience, however, but .entered min^te|y intp eyej^ 



tat deal of correspondi^ 
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detail, accompanjring the whole vrith 

action, at one time sitting down by tli 

though he were slyly drawing on the dii 

throw the IB^ himself, and all who « 

laughter. When he came at last to w1 

was," he said, *' brought to me, and 

so in effect flinging himself a^n into tiie saddle^ ap4.W)niM ^ 

flanks ^arply with the stirrup-irons, he rode off* with all the money 

that he had received for the animal in his pocket, akidfaadgot 

much too fiir during the first moments of surprisa^'forany of the 

bullets to take effect that were fired at him in bis ^^t^and nothing 

further was ever heard of him or the horse.' — P. isb. 

The account of the author's escape in the foUowii^ narrative is 
well told, and ends with a surprise equally amusing and^probable. 

< A heard of el^hants had come down to drink, u^on agfat ^ 
which Ibraham Pacha offered a large reward to any of his' suite who 
should kill one, and accordingljr, several of his MiMeliftes ewpt 
within shot and fired ; but the aousals seemiog te tdce Jittle noCwe 
of thb at first, the young lads were emboldened to go stiU near^ 
and nearer by degrees in order to ect better aim, but still the shots 
took no effect, until at last, a bullet seemed to have sCiack oiie«n 
the forehead, or perhaps the eye, and to occasion pain, which was 
intimated by a loud roar and a staggering motion ; after %hich the 
huge creature, seeming at once to recover itself, rushed suddenlv 
upon his assailant, and grasping hhn in his trunks tOM «l the ion 
00*000 of his Ic^, ami thrpwing him up^, lodged him amoitt the 
branches of a tree, from whence he fell dead, afterwards, to all ap- 
pearance, but was recovered by Dr Ricci's skill, with the loss only 
of his limb. 

' The elephants abound so much that I saw them .pretty fo- 
quently, but bad been cautioned, before I heard of this perticulftr 
case, not to annoy .them with my fire-arms, and was indeed oge day 
put into great alarm at seeing one very near, and advancia| towiids 
me during one of rov sportii^ digressions. The natives had 
warned me that if such a case should occur, I should not attempt 
to fly in a straight line, but rather to double round or make a J^- 
zag retreat ; yet with the apprehension that I felt at tbe^noaMKt* 
it was no easy or . agreeable xurcumstanqe voluntarily to increase tl^e 
distance by such precaution. 1 did my best, however, and it seemed 
a long while before I regained the river, in which I plunged itrnt- 
diately Jup to my ahoulders, before I durst take brea^l^ <wrrfo<* 
round, but then saw nothing of my pursuer, so that J mi^J^ fSllf ' 
less have been safe with a less exertion.*— Vol. 11. p. 97. 
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FONTBNBLLX'8 DbVINIVION OF yioHtAS.-^imMi^^Mm mM 
what he cooiiderod a fioe woman to be, relied, " A ^?^rS!? ai^ft* 
heaven of the eyes, the hell of the heart, and the pufgator/brtBfe ptmr. 

A Wblsh Curiosity (a Fact).— March 27tH, l^if 'Ai'%e 
intend to enter the Matrimonial State, we are encouraged iJ^Kiipr 
Friends to make a Bidding on the Occasion, on Atopdajii Ae X^ 
Day of April next, (being Easter Monday,) at the Cpcfclnp^.w 
King Street, Carmarthen ; when and where the IFavour of your 
good Company is humbly solicited, and whatever Boriation yoo will 
be pleased to confer on us then, will be thankfully rfeeeWr w 
cheerfully repaid, whenever called for on a simikr.Qiecaasiv^y 
your obedient humble Servants, Joseph Pairi«B> ($eryK^ 
Cock,) Anne Howell.— N.B. The Young Man's Father„,j[¥' 
Davies,) and his Brother and Sister-in-law, (Thoma3 f"*^^^^ > 
Davies,) and his Brother, (John Davies,) desire that all mci w 
the above Nature, due to them, be ret^itfttfldto the Yobn»»fl|i^n 
the-above Day, and will bethankfiilfoirali iiWo»«)wail«l«B/W<>, 
the Ytouffg W^nan'a Father and St^unoth^r, CTbQ^^<VF^ 
HwalW- Pfwycoad, LNgain,) and %^a«w J?J«^ V/»°<7? 
the said Mary Howell, together with David Jenkins, Hattel^^a 
Kstfier his Wife, desire thatlaU Gifts of the above Nacmjc <»frto 
theih,bfe returned to the Young Woman on the abwm Jmf,^W»* 
vmbe thankful for all Payors graaHeth "^ i^'^^^* 
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loaa.o,,I..THE PLAY-<J0ER. 

bW .?MI^ 4>maiNlL TU£ATRICAX. CEIXXC IN THE EXAMINER. 

— ,lHyn •^ni .:• •< ^- — ^- — '^ — --*'--. 

.bda<>r{(i:^. i. r 9BflB)iUiA|fqSS 01^ LAST NIGHT. 

aa l}|mPi^4J'4ll#r-*Teiaoe P»BMarv«4.^Pop|«n9 the QmBtian^—Tbm Cmaaxj/t, 

i»iCfllHk)^ ^ffUNHi-^-RomM and Jaliet^The Pilot. 

*^^'j '' Drurt Lahs. 

ultfilS oigbt Miss Hi7DDART (from Dublin, we believe) made her 
first appearance in London, in the character of Belvklera. We took 
care to get nearer the stage this time, in order that we might &11 
into no more errors than we could help ; and armed ourselves besides 
with one of those magical powers, which, according to the Arabs 
of the Desert, make the mountain come to a man, without his 
iwi i g '^ a Mahomet; to wit, an opera^lass. We are sorry we 
^Te ifo such report to make of what we saw, as ladies must 
4)mre . who make their first appearance, and critics too, if they 
"^dra not HMiatured. But the truth is, the whole performance 
vf in a .$ty1e not suited to this temperate region of England, nor, 
<^^^Mfiik to nature. Miss Hudoart has a fine person, with a fiice 
!f^<MkMiS4ige kis not easy to decide amidst the lights of a theatre. 
!^V^ should take it not to be very young. The eyes have force, but 
onnt ^i^ptk^ Ma^ too much on the stare. But the worst of the 
dtiitetenanee is, that it wants softness and expression. Belvidera 
^^ a^art, }o which actresses are fond of making their debut, for an 
dbvaous feaaon,<**because it has many striking points that ''come 
liome (as the phHqsopher says) to men's business and bosoms :" it 
tends to a confusion of the actress and the character in the minds 
of the audience, and engages them, as it were, personally in her 
interest.' But'fbr the same reason there are two perils in it; first, 
that the performer, if she succeed, may attribute too much to her- 
;0el^ and too little to the "boat that has helped her over;" and 
seeolid, that if she do not, the audience may instinctively resent 
the advantage taken of so favourite a part, and be the more angry 
at th# fiiiliire beosfuse of the iroposcti^n it aeems to have attempted. 
This is hardly fair on their side ; but on the other hand, -the cha- 
racter (so to speak) is hardly a fair one for first appearance, espe- 
. ciiily if the lady be young and handsome. We know not what was 
Aoug^'of Miss HvDDARt in the latter respect : bat she was taken 
/by some about us for not more than seven-and-twenty, and was 
pronounced to be '^ a fine woman." Accordingly, she was ap- 
plauded beyond measure in her first scenes: by degrees, towards 
the middle of the play, the applauses began to lessen ; (indeed 
there were symptoms of laughing at the passage where she reminds 
J^ffier ** to remember twelve"); her vehemence occasionally 
revived them, nay took them by storm; which was doubtless 
rescNSted by many, for on the falling of the curtain, the thunder of 
; approbation was mixed with hisses and cries of No, no;" and so 
Mfl«it)ie aqnouncemexu of the piece for repetition on Wednesday. 
'**^* Tire troth k, there was great vehemence and little passion in 
' Atiss' fitTDPART^s performance. She' is used to the stage, and 
delivered several traditionary points with effect. She now and then 
ventured upon a little domestic touch of finniliarity, and succeeded. 
^Iblll^Mr dwigcfottff ground, and trod with unsteady footing. 
^>q$f^ was^a sori of random, uncouth, unhinged floundering in her 
dv9^y)f> which imless held up by vehemence, lefl her voice without 
^.flio^iUation^ and her hits without object; and she had almost 
''^ti]^ same tmvaried expression in face throughout the play, 
something between stare and sedateness, amounting to the 
; kojgiy. In short, it is painful to us to say any more on 
'.itjie. subject. The. whole performance of the play was dis- 
v/hgyeBsble,' to onr taste; and as we dislike, with all its genius, the 
'^^^^ itodf, we had a pretty time of it Mr Macrradt at all times 
.^:jkapt to contrast bis delicacies with too great a vehemence. Mr 
} JWauaok's melodramas render him prone to the same fault : the 
nJmti^ng eha/acter of much ^f the play tends to excite the actors 
tO<tic/^nalbe m noise ; add bertainiy b most prodigious noi^ those two 
J^.^^nt^eh made. They forget (or nust'we rath^ say they are 
j^^jpsthi^tively aware Y) thai the secret of this excessive y^bepaence is 
^^/ther ^ca{)e from expression;—^ wish to avoid det^si-r--a tnergjng 
jbnef .B>C9 passion and intellectml diffieulty ii^tq 91^^ sweeping and 
stormy seizure of the vulgar ear, ... . . , .. ,»t , (I 



CHAT AND MISCELLANI5SS. ' 

Burke talking with Garrick one di^ at Hampton} and ell yu^r 
things were ko%, " loUeed/' says Garrick, '* what de you think of a bitter 
cold day ?•• "^ 

A NoN-RBSiDBNT BisHop. — A bishop had a mktress; an affidr 
of importaoce called him to Paris, he took bis fsrawsll of the huty, who 
shed torreou of tears at thepartittg. Oa his ramni' he found that bis 
place was taken by a yooag spark. His cbarester.pinhibiueg him from 
making a disAurbance about it, be devoured his chagrin; Aiut opening bfs 
heart to a friend, he said to him, " Ab» perfidious sex \ eight days* absence 
is sufficient to make them forget their most solemn oaths T,— "My Lord, 
replied the confidant, «* that proves to you that your bene^cc, although a 
poor one. requires residence,*'— From the French, 

Seasonable Sleep. — Prince Dolgorouki being oult^ at sea, was 
afiected with sickness, and fell into a deep sl^ep. A^ stored arose so 
terrible that the bravest of the ship's company considered their 
destruction as inevitable. At this crisis^ an o£&c^ r^, to awaken 
the prince, callinff out,— *< How can you sleep ^. We a^e on t& 
brink of perishing !" — " If so," replied the prii|i^» ** why.ftwakcp me ? 
I would rather recommend you to icdlow my'^xampde •' He turned 
round, and went to sleep again.-->7%i>tei<^|:^ii4^^/^4^^e(imc 
the Great. ,. > , , ,; :,,. ,. . , 

Headstrong EMULATroK.— ^Peter the< Ot^edr havii^ c^tenned 
all the Strelitser rebels to be beheaded; to tN^rtetf thife labor «ausad 
a block to be placed before him, oa wfaick hi *«ispHteh^ th«' cu^ 
prits with an axe. It happened that m tt^hortliiulb m'^pMt'/if emm- 
i&tion arose among these rebels, for the^tioMor 6f'Mil|g'bsWd«l 
by the hand of the Anointed of the Lortl^an equflatiofl thttt wns cazvmd 
so^r,that a remariuibly tall knd haadsoUieKiiMlnreibming'ttp id- the 
block just as another had tftkc» his ' ^ptiMK 4ip6n it, hud down ' bh 
head also, that he mi^ be beheafdad by ai chance btowv Peter tl>e 
Great, struck with this ejcrtss of idevotioh to Mm; gtanted the man 
a pardon. He was the giandfiitlicrbf the Orkiws, through whose 
means Peter the Third was. depiiimd bfil«fe#^im06(mi^# Anecdotei 
of Frederic the Gretiti, [Um vserjr iremariuble 'that none appear to 
have contended fof aa gveatan imovi iMt tfcoaa^ who wnre actually 
condemned.]* 

A New Poms Asmc 
years of age, his iathei 
perceiving that he had i 
of the Rev. JameS Duni 
miles distant from hi^ \ 
the boy to walk twice a 
carry him to find f^om 
lighted* with this mode 
ridicule of his School-fej 
mal against which there 
His objection was over 
informed that the owne 
book in some learned It 
the bargain, if the pun 
vanished, and he never 
treasure, which was foui 
— Memom o/Leyden. 

IiAJfBERT THE MaTH] 

many persons at his coi 

at Berlin. His Majestjj 

earnest to prevent, fean 

would prejudice the kin 

ialse pleas, they were c 

much dreaded was not t 

to the kinff. " Good d 

quire whi^ of the sciei 

of them, sire.** — You ai 

sire." — "Under what ] 

— ** I was my own inst 

Pascal?"— *; Yes, sire. 

back upon him, and re 

difficultv to refrain from 

said to his guests, " 'W< 

have this day urged me 

the greatest blockheads 

replied that this blodi 

It was lone before the 1 

standing tlie perseverai 

the pastor Haschard to 

the king will certainly n 

extremely occupied."—* 

replied Lambert ; " hi 

appoint inew it would be a blot in his history." Fr^eric at last 

yielded to the solicitations of his friends, and appointed M. Lairi- 

bert, with a pei)sioa of 500 rix-doHars. His prodiKtiqns.fit^^ei^h 

oonvin(cedttJ^;ki«^,|h<^l,hfl wi^ a manof 4iwW; ifteri^vMiibe 

i4)poiot^4 WnftfPPV»W*lJ|iW tjQithegrwd directory fpr/h«.dfiP«t#W«t 

pf the'Wc^fcs>:.withjai^ additional pensian of 500; Tm;^l^ .,flia 

friends h9(d sampv^iw^ttv m preva^i^ witA hiii,t<> vfip&g^^^ 

appointment ; and^.for his Keaitatii^ ho gave i^ wmX^^^^m^^^mn 

reason irrr^ill lit Mifrpliflve* be wo^ld hiky^ ^ff^^ ^ foa^^ 

-4M)0 ,rij5.td«U«?, ^mfm^i ^.4W W>t» want it \^ThM(ml9i -«fll^fWW« 

of Frederic the Great. 1 . a. - ,J ,;. .;.... n .iti 
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THE TATLER. 



Rou8iBAU*s FXB«r A8l>sARAm:E AMONG THE Grbat« — A gentle- 
man of Piedmont, who was dining with some friends, took it into 
his bead to find fault with the motto of the femilv of Solar, *' Tel 
Jhrt qui ne tue jmni,*' — saying that fier should have been written 
instead of jUrt, J. J. Rousseau, wno wuted at table, could not 
refrain from a smile ; he was desired to explain the reason, and 
shortly proved to the company that the motto was correct ; the 
word fieri coming from the Latin ^M^. — French Hamonymee. 

FlSLINOS OP A FORBIGNBB RBSPBCTINO OUR BbHAVIOUR IN 

Paruambnt. — The members of the House of Commons have 
nothing particular in their dress; they even come into the House 
to their great coats, and with boots and spurs. It is not at all un- 
oommon to see a member lying Stretched out on one of the benches, 
while others are debating. Some crack nuts, others eat oran^, or 
whatever else is in season. There is no end to their going m and 
out : and as often as any one wishes to go out, he places himself 
before the Speaker, and makes his' bow, as i^ like a school4)oy, he 
asked his tutor's permission. Those who speak, seem to deliver 
themselves with but little, periiaps not always with even a decorous 

gravity. The little less than downright open abuse, and the 

many really rude things which the members said to each other, struck 
me much. For exainple, when one has finished, another rises, and 
immediatelv tnxee wim absurdity all that the *' Right Honourable 
Gentleman*' has just advanced. It would, indeed, be contrary to 
tile roles of the lloiia^ flatly to tell each other that what they have 
spoken ufaUe^ or ewtn/oolUh s instead of this, they turn, as usual, 
towards the g^ o aio ar , and so, whilst their address is directed to Itim, 
they fancy they violate neither the rules of Parliament, nor those of 
good-breeding and decorum, whilst they utter the most cutting 
personal sarcasms against the member or the measures they oppose. 
-^Mmtt'e Trmfeli m Etigiand. 

A Forbisnbr^s AcoBUJNvep soM Bnglish Customs. — There 
is something curious tn (he Iblhiwiiig palssa^, as written by a tra- 
veller in tms eating nalion,>and bjrthe native of a country no less 
renowned for drinkii^i-^" tt k here (in the Strand) not at all 
uncommon to see on doon' hiiene oonclttHed succession, — ** Children 
edttcated hare."— ^ Shoes mended here.'*— '** Fordgn spvituous 
fiqnors sold h«re,*'-*-«Mi ^ V^uMnh p^rfonned here.'* Of all these 
insrripdons, I am sorry to observe that the dealer in ** foreign spi- 
nCuouB li^rs" is bv ftr the uoal freonent. And indeed it is 
dlowed by the EngUah themselves, that tne propensity of the eom- 
BU>n people to the drinking of brandy or ^i^ is earned to a great 
cjEcess; and 1 own it struck me as a peculiar phraseology, when, to 
edl you dmt a person Is intoxicated, they say (as they generally do) 
that ^he isin liquor^*' . . I would always advise those who wnh to 
Aink coAe in Bodaody to mefttion before hand how many cups are 
to be nrnde with naif an ounce ; or else the people will probably 
bring him a prodigious quantity of brown water; which, notwith- 
atanning all my admonitions, I have not been able wholly to avoid. 
The fine wheaten bread which I find here, besides excellent butter 
and Cheshire cheese, makes up for my scanty dinners. For an 
English dinner to such lodgers as I am, generaDy consists of a 
piece of half-boiled, or faalf^roBsted meat ; and a few cabbage leaves 
•Miled in plain water; on which they pour a sauce made of flour 
and butter. ThiflL I assure you, is the usual method of dres^ng 
Vegetables in Engknd. The slices of bread and butter which the^ 
give you with your tea, are as thin as poppy leaves. But there is 
another kind of bread and butter usually eaten with tea, which is 
toasted by die fire, and is incomparably good. You take one slice 
after the other, and hold it to the fire on a fork, till the butter is 
meitecLso tlmt it penetrates a number of slices at once :— this is 
called Thasi, — [There maybe some doubt whether the fnend to 
whom the letter is addressed, would find the ^/oosl," so ''incom- 
pmbly j^od'^ as the author represents it, if made by these direc- 
tions. The condunon of the succeedhig paragraph is very cha- 
racterbttc] The custom of sleeping wi^out a feather-bed for a 
: covering, particulariy pleased me. Here you lie between two 
sheets : underneath the lower sheet is a fine blanket, which, with- 
out oppressing you, keeps you sufficiently warm. My shoes are 
n6t cleaned in the house, but by a person in the neighbourhood, 
wtkiae tftule it is ; who fetches them every morning, and brings 
them back cleaned. When the maid is displeased wit^ me, I hear 
her sometees call me ** the German :** otherwise, I am spoken of 
ih the fiunHy, by the name of ** the gentleman." — M&ritzU Traveh 



ADftLFHi Theatre. — ^The Water Witch— Wreck Ashore 

— Quadrupeds. 

SuEBST Theatre. — ^The Brigand— PS. — " Come to 

Dinnor-^The Rovei^s Bride. 

CoBURO Theatre. — Hie Sailor^s Grave— John Overy 

— JWiilftr Mid bis Men. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — Lord of the Manor, 

and other Emwrtaimnents. 

Sadler's Weixs Theatre. — Romeo and Juliet — 

FoundUng of the Forest — ^A Comic 
DiTortisement. 



THEATRE nbYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Ereniag, the Coaisdy of 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

[By Shbridan]. 

Lsdv Tesxle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Soeerwcll, MwfrAUClT, Mrs Candour, Mrs GLOVER, 

Maris, MissMORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Sir Peter Tetsle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Snrfarc, Mr DOIVTON, 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr BARLEY, 

Joseph Surfice, Mr MACREADY, Charles Siirfice. Mr WALLACK, 

Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, 

Sir Harry ^ with a Sons) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 

1st Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 

John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 

Prerious to the Comedy, Rossini's Orerture to * 
After the Coniedy, Duber's Overture to 

After which, (4ih lime thin Season) a Comic Ofieni, ia 

THE NATIONAL GUARD- 

[By Mr Plamchs]. 

Paulinif, Mr-WAYLETT. 

Cerile, Mis* CRAWFORD, Nina, Mi»* 8 PHILLIPS, 

Madiiroe Mardbout, Mrs ORGER. 

The Chevali4*r R.nard, Mr FARREN. 

Frederick Uofaine, MrGOOPEB, Ro^wnifnoU MfftUfCLAIR^ 

AchilU» Bonbon, Mr UARLEY. . ., . 



'LeSieiredeCoriaiha." 
•• La Rancie." 



To-morrow, Venice Preserved ; Perfection ; anil Tumme'the TftMes. 
On Thursday, Hofer ; Turning the Tables ; and Hish LU« B«few SmIts* 
On Friday. Venice Preserved; and Giovanni in London. 
On Satunlay, The Hypocrite ; Midas ; and Turning the Tables. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

FOR THE BENEFIT OP THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS' 

ASYLUM. 

This Evening, the Play of 

THE POINT OF HONOUR. 

[ByMrC.KxMBLK.] 

MrsMdfort, MrsLOVELL, Bertha, Mi8a£.TftBB. 

The Chevalier de Su Franc, Mr WARDE, 

Valcour. Mr ABBOTT, Steinberg, MrBLANCHARD, 

Diirimel, MfCKEMBLE. 

Zeogar, Mr ATKINS, Steibel, Mr J. COOPEK* 

In the conrse of tht Evening, the foUowinF Soiig8;-^«Th6 HighkBi 
Boy,** Mr Wilson.— "The Hunter's Hom.*^ (A. Lee) Mias HqM-* 
<* Uh 1 Men, what silly things you are," Miss H. Cawse. 

After which the Faree of 

TEDDY THE TILER- 

[By Mr G. H. Rodwill]. 

LftdT Donderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Mitt LAWRENCE, 

Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs BROWN, 

Ladies, Mesdaroet Perry and Appleton. 

Lord Dvnderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Bfr DURUSET. 

Frederick, Mr. BAKEB» Bombardine, Mr HENRY, 

Teddy i\lnlowney tbeTiler, Mr POWER, 

Mr Scrivener, MrTURNOUR, Tim, Mr ADDISON, 

Stiff, MrMEARS, Apewell, Mr IRWIN. 

Previons to the Play, Rossini's Overture to " TanpsedU** 

After the Play, M of art's Overture lo " Die Zauberflotf ." 

Pievious to The Blue Anchor, Cherubinl's Grand Overture to " Lodt^Ik.** 

To conclude witb (17th tine) a Mdo-DinM» calkd . 

THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pocock]. 

Bessy Bowline, /Tom Bowline's! Mrs KEELCT, 

Sally Bowline, 1 Daughters, f Misa VXAL8, 

Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mil BROWN, 

llarry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKR. 

Tom Bowline, MrBARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLBT, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY. 

To-morrow, The Stranger; and The Pilot. 
On Thuiaday, As You Like It ; Hide and Seek ; andThaPilot. 
On Friday, The Provoked Husband ; and The PiloU 
On Saturday, Clari ; Hide and Seek ; Auld Robin Gray ; and other Ea- 
tectahuntDts. 



PublkM by J. Omwhtw, 4 Catharine street. Strand, (to whom «ttbeob, 
parcels, and communications for thaEdk*, are to be addressed) ; ^•T 
J. Chappel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hats, 165 Regent street ; J. Fmw, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door te 
FUdong*8 Hotel -, at Ebbrs^s Library, Old Bond street j and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. aad W. Rotmbu., Priatsrs, Broad strss^ Geldso Hoare. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



iUtammid. A Tragedy, From the German of Theodore Kth^er. 

8vo. Kidd. 
Tiisoi>oRB KoRMER, says Mr Gorton's excellent BtograpMeal Die- 
imiatpi tm the authority oi the Biograplae UmeeraeUcy *• was born 
at Dresded in 1788. In his childhood he manifested an ardent 
ira^piatioi^rlMAd a taste for literature, which was encouraged by the 
attentions of the celebrated Schiller, who was a friend of his father. 
In 1811 he finbhed his studies at Leipsic. Being forbidden to 
attend an V of the Saxon universities, on account of his political sen- 
timetits, ne repaired to Vienna, and became a dramatic writer. His 
fjieces were very soocessful, and he obtained the post of secretary 
1^ th^ mahagement of the court theatre; with a salary of two 
thousand florins. Always an enthusiast for the liberty of Germany, 
the iioOrat* of .Bonaparte from Russia inspired him with military 
anlowr/miM^ hastily learkig Vienna he went to Breslau, and enlisted 
as a common, soldier in the Prussian army. His bravery at the 
battle of Latzen procured him promotion. Soon after he was dan- 
gerously wounded in an ambuscade. When recovered, he joined 
the army, and received a lieutenancy as the reMrard of his conduct in 
aor'^cii^^igehifcntba the 8th of October 1812; but he lost his life 
ten days after on the plains of Leipsic. The poetical productions 
of this modiem Tyrtsus were collected and publbhed at Vienna in 
1814, under the title of * The Lyre and the Sword.' " 

We met the other day with two volumes of translation from the 
works of this yonng and estimable patriot, which cBd not answer to 
his repute ; nor, we are sorry to say, does the tragedy before us. 
It would be hard upon the translator to attribute the disappoint* 
ment to him : ^r though the style of the version does not rise in 
general above elegant common-place, and here and there perhaps 
falls below it, yet from the modification of the historical characters, 
and the pusrakBoee of common imi^ry in the dial<Mgue, we cannot 
mi|»pafle tbat^any very great misrepresentation has been made of the 
original ; and our disappointment in the volumes above-mentioned 
corroborates the suspicion. We suppose, that the honourable 
enthusiasm excited by the deeds of the young warrior, has exagge- 
rated his merits as an author both with his countrymen and the 
translator: and yet, according to the biographical account of him, 
we see that he was a successful dramatist. We should not wonder 
at this success, however undramatic in the ordinary sense of the 
word bis tragedy had been, had it overflowed with the thought of 
his friend Schiller, or the subtler abstractions and grander univer- 
salities of Goethe ; but we have nothing of the modem German 
style of license, except in a passage or two in the character of 
Bichard, and Queen Eleanor, just enough to spoil them, in which 
tlj^/i^foybarbarous troubardour is made to talk of '* the Everlasting 
Beaiit^iil," and his more than semi-lMurbarous mother of ''the 
ExtraorAiary stid die Great in Life," who ''carry with them thdr 
peculiar laws." Henry II cuts a poor figure compared vrith his 
gallant and accomplished character in history : John, the worst of 
all bis chil4ieK»'is inade the best ; and Fair Rosamond, whose tragi- 
cal story has brought tears out of so many eyes upon the strength of 
her weakness* is here made strong in Intimate ties and a secret 
Mrriityei The newest seene perhaps is that at the end of the 
second act, where she discovers that her supposed husband is the 
King. She behaves immediately as Mr Kdmer thought a lady 
should behave in the nineteenth century ; and when Henry requests 
a last eaiMlGn, r e pro v es it, admonishing him to part "discreetly.*' 
This will not bring floods 6^ tears out of people's eyes. The lady 
dui afibra to dispense with them. We give two specimens of the 
^^^d^r ^^^ ^ ^ cqmnuubplace, the other of. its power of moving, 
\ itis. The^la^er ifl ^e <K>oclu4i^g scene, and is apoa the 
. as it should lie,- the fo^t in the piece. 

'' * ErUer Humporby Bohun. 

' Boh- My gracious kii:^, with firmness steel your heart, 



And stubborn patience ; for I brin£ you news 
Will try them botti : news, that, like dagger's point, 
Shall wound your deepest bosom. 

*K.Hen. How is this; 

And what these tidings, Bohun ? thou wert wont ' 
To be the herald of thy master's triumphs^ ' 

And spok'st of danger with as light a tongue . /, 

As one mieht choose to grace a gentle tale , 
To maiden s ear poured forth ; Iwt aoi|^, my IfitAil, ; 
Thy words are heavy— say, what is thy «ew» ? / I 

'Boh, Treason, ray li^e, ra its most Wdeo^s iwrro : ' 
Not treason only against civil rights,. , ;. ' « 

But nature's laws have been abused and <etttpagf)(tf ' ' ! 

' K, Hen. To the point, Humphrey* - . -» to / '' 

'Boh. hri^ )lbm^m^)k8^i 

Yonr sons are fled the court, ha^e joined y^W.ht^, * • 
And hope amid the thunder of the w^ . ., (j .< >/• 
To consummate, what here in- s^us alone > ••, v- 1^ 
Their gestures spake. .. \ a >^, V., 

'K.Hen, T^kenbge^withmgiOfi^f : 

' Boh. Not that alone, hi^t Uim ,oT Valols 
The Earls of Boulog^, Flanrf^,'»nd.of i£u» 
And William, King^^f SflOtliiii4» •rerin-arm^^ , 

Alike intent to drive yof«iSrQmj{9t«r.tb(t>«e, • 
And place the crown upo^ youfta HeQr/s brow. 
The Eari of Leioeste^and LovdMo^ray, both 
Are with the traitors fledi and^evefywhere 
Confusion Uireatens dowpfiUl t» thejrfialnt' 

There is a piece of common-place in the following scene, where 
Kosamond talks about deserts and suckling monsters | but upon the 
whole there is interest in it, and the manoeuvre of the Queen to 
force her to drink tha pcssoa is naw and affbetiBg* The Qsmd 
enters, tind repNfkdh^ her. Rosamond says i^ does not tremble 
at the «t)proach of death. 

^ Queen. Ha ! dost thou guess my aim. ; 

'Rosamond, Within your eye 

It stands eagraved in burning characters, , , • 

And on your lip my sentence sits and trembles. ; 

But yet you see me undisturbed and calm I ^ 

Of these my feelings you cannot deprive me. ;' 

That he has sinned— can Henry never hope , - , , . 4 

With God or even man to justify. (Panif^) - ,v 

Yet will your'deed aflbrd his conscience pause, ^ 

And by its side, less black will seem his crime. 4 

' Queen, How I dost thou mock we, wanton ? } 

' Ro9. You may kill me. 

Yet never. Queen, will I disown my honour 
I erred, 'tis true — (although in innocence !) 
I erred — but in atonement, I resigned 

My love, my life, myself: could Ido more ? ^ 

Qm't is the crime — heaven is appeased— and now 
Without a Judder I await ^our steel. 
And did you think I could implore for life ? 
'Twas idly thought — ^110, no, I will not bqg ! 
I am resigned. (Sarah comes forward wUh the Children,)^ O God> 
my children ! 

' Queen. Ha I 

Are these the adders ? tear them firom her arms. 
f/%^ endeavour to force them amtnder^tke ohUdren olkigjo her*) 

' Ros. Only with life will I resign my childcen. 

*^en. Obey! 
" ' Ros. Almwhty God ! can'st thou look on 
And see my cfaSdren butchered ? O, have mercy T^l 
Thou art a mother too 1 leave me my chihkaal 

' Quten. Is this thy pride, vile wanton? 

< Roi. And can'st thou 

\^th feelings sport that all alike hold sacred ? 

' Queen, Tear them asunder. 

*RoS. , See me at thy feet! 

(Throwing herse{f at fhe Queen's feet and embracing her children.) 
And spare, O spare myimoffentting babes ! ^ .^ ; . />» 

If yet a touch of pity still remains — 

If not in deserts bom of savage beasts — ^^ 

If not by^tonstarsaacUed, yet have mercy! '' :• •'''-i'^ 
A time has bmk^ whea, Ibr a mother's tears. 
The raving lion has renounced his prey. A' - * 

And can'st throri be 'more ruthless— and— a mother ? ^ ' ' ^' 
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* Qaeenz' The ftdder-^rbodls to be feared no less 
Than is the parent dam : one pressure makes 
Secure of bo^. - 

*,Rot, ' - O Aiy , what is their crime ? ; 

Not even in dreams could they have injured you, 
Then ^ptsrt ihehr little lives—it is not much I 
Let them but live, and name some desert spot 
Where from the King I may conceal my head ! 
Leave me to pine in wretchedness and want. />k^ 

Let me but live — and sp»re, oh spare my children. 
And every. mom. together we will kneel, 
Uplift our hands in prayer for thea^Bdihioe, 
And bless thee with our latest breath. 

' Queen, No more ! 

Tfaank'iBt diou to move me thus — ^fidse hypocrite ? 
Tear tb^ bnt»fr9m her I 

* Roi. One short moment more ! 

(They farce the children from her.) 

* QueeJ^, y Ih- vaki Cboa ask'st — thy hour of death has tolled ; 
Give h^r tbe l#wl*<^drink oow^ 

* Bos, How, poison ? 

* Queen, Quick, 
For thou ttiuti •dle^Motiey. 

* Bof, , , . . I will not drink. 

* Queen, tormk-— oc 1 plunge this dagger to the hilt. 

' ^^ . ^ ' (Seizes hold of the children.) 

Nay^ t&eii'! ^ < - (Phoesthedaffgtrfo their breast) 

* ChUdr. ,,,. Q motJi^r^ mother r 

* Queen. ' Instant choose, 
My blade IfetWrfety: ' 

•/tot... i. :. • ifeld I. I drink. (Drinks,) 

* Queen: \ . 'Tisdope; 
And whereiore ilo I shudder ? 

^R6S,' 1 ' ' Ah! Ifeel 

Bv Che tnmulttioiis beatings 6f mylr^ait, 
That all ^iU aonn b«.oyqr ; grant m, then, 
For these few moments to be all the ipo^h^r ! 
It nee^ botHttlefora kst^^fel! ! * ' 

. (Tks^ Queen kisgo\lke<Miten,mdwoerts her face,) 

* Child \s^, Dw mother, ^i;t ^9Q pale^! , 
*Childind, Be of good heart, 

We would be so too.*' ' ' '^ ' 

* Child Ui, f < Moliwr) see(, s^ yonder, 
How prettily and bright the tapers burp I 

*Ros, (Kneels down bemeen her children.) Kiss me, my children I 
'tis the last time— kiss me? 
So : kneel dotwn by ne, ft>ld your liule haads, 
And silently iniplore the grace of God. 
0, may he bless ydu with his endless love. 
And potur hm <ready farrour on your heftds I 
Live better d^ys than those your mother lived ; 
Be happier than your father ! 

^Cnihiren: Weep not, mother ! 

'*Jioi^. wTbelpoisoB works I I feel my last pulse linger ! 
^s^ ^e ^nceiiQore, my children, once again I 
And now 'farewell, and heaven have mercy on you ! 

• (She sinks on the earth.) 

^iSffraA. t 6hfi Slides! she dies I 

* /ii^. «o the Qtieen), Have pity on my babes. 
Let them not suffer for their mother's fault ; 

O, l*t th^tfl live, and I will bless you too I 

Entef AnmAS» kgitUy^ then the King, John, Richard, and Bohun. 
' ^rm. The king is here ! we are undone ! 

* Queen, I would 
Revenge myself— -and him have I revenged ! 

* AT. ^Hen, Where is she, where ? 

' Sarah, Too late, she has been poisoned. 

* K, Hen Ha \ murderess ! for that this sword shall pav. 
(Rosmnamd summons her remaining strength^ and wrests the swftrd 

from him,) 

* Ros. Henry, forgive her ! for I have done so ! 

{She sinks into the arms of Richard and John^ who kneel.) 
•Rich. Angel of light! 
'JCHen, , She lives I O, save her! save her I 

* Ros h is too late. 

* Child, O mother, mother. 

*Ros, Lord! 

To thy protection I commend my children : ( TJten slotefy) 

To thy deep mercy I resign my soul ! (Dies J 

* Rtch. She's gone, heaven triumphs ! 

' Queen. Hell is overcome. 

' K, Hen. Lord of all power and might, thy will be done ! 

(Curtain falls slowly./ 
Addison has written an opera on the subject of Rosamond, 
Daniel an historical el^gy, and Dmyton in his • EpisUes Ims intro- 
duced two letters between ber and. Henry. But the moat touching 
thing ever said of her, in verse or prose, is to be found in one of the 
homely areanzas of Warner's Albion's England: It ts w6rth all Mr 
Koittsr's' tn^edy. The author is detoribiiig ^ihei ^violence with 
which Queen Eleanor commenced ber tf^t^pf^t f^.ly^ fr- 

^ With that she hit her on the mouth, ^ , 

So dye-ed double redV ' ^ -^'- "' '^"' '' ' "" " 
Hm^imfasthekearidMV^ffmfeileii^^ 
Soft were those lips that b\^.\,^^^,.,j 




CHAT AND MISCELLANIBSr ' 

Prates. — ^Prayer is not usedjto inform^ for God is omniscient; 
not to move compassion, for God is without passioiv).: i^ot to^s^^jr 
our gratitude, for God knows our hearts. — May tiot a man, tt^ ^ 
true notions, be a pious man though he be silent ? — Shenstoue,,, , 

GsHBiious Sbnthrnts. — ^It has been a maxim with metoad^itfbf 
an easy reconciliation with a person whose offence proceeded from 
no depravity of heart ; but wbere I was once convmced it was so; 
to forego all opportunities of revenge : to forget the person of mine 
enemies as much as ] was id)l^ and to call to remembrance, in his 

Elace, the more pleasing idea of mv friends. I am convinced that I 
ave derived no small share of happiness from this prindple.— > 
The same. 

Slavbrt and Christianity. — Aristotle maintained that the 
barbarians were created expressly to become slaves; — while La 
Flteau, a Jesuit, who wrote a history of the aboriginal Americans, 
believed that none bat an atheist would dare to say thi^ were 
creatures of Ood's forming. In the same spuit, a modem judpe 
had the assurance to assert that slavery is not contrary to vhns-' 
tianity, because bishops voted for it. Providence i^ undrY illt 
systems, the ^ prSlte-nom** for the injustices of mah.'— 'Zldiyy 

Laconic Obdbr of thi Day. — ^Frederic H wrote obe day|toi 
General Salmon, C^mander at Cleves— " My daar Balmon, i^ 
the Austriana oome into my territories, tell them they hw^ mi s ti k en 
their way: if tiMy begin to argue, make them prisoners; aiKlif they 
make auy Tfmnmrtt, cut them in pieces." 

I Phlegm.— Mr R ^,'a coorttiy 

Sin the Park, when he saw i young 
n on him; she was ti^companied 
bj luning home ; he fbOowed them at 

a r entered, and mad^ inqniries res- 

pi ^d : he learnt that tlie giil^s name 

w she was the only dtiHA of her ido- 

tl] returned into the i6bunffy, whence 

h( ring diat if such a person with such 

a r very much at her service: he 

oi Miss on the address, the rndthe^^s 

m she supposing that this proposal 

a Iter, wno was but just fifteen, ap- 

pi nt a very circumspect answer,which 

tl rthcr letter from Mr R A r^ilar 

corratpondenae was tkHk established, which was quietly continued 
for two years, without an}'thinc occurring to show either party 
their mistake. At the end of this period, Mr R. sent word to the 
widow that on soch a day he would be in town, in order to make 
proposals of marriage to Mrs Danby^ for her daughter. The veil 
fell : conceive the vexation of the widow on discovering her error. 
However, she soon made her determination : her daughter now 
seemed to her quite old enough to be married, and a gentlemao 
having lately made proposals for her, she closed with them, conduc* 
ted the youthful Elizabeth to the altar, and committed her to 
the arms of her enraptured lover. Next day Mr R. arrived, 
hastened to Mrs Danby*s, and made his offer. The strange scene 
that followed may be easily conceived, but the deiKMiement is 
still more curious. Mr R. sat down and ruminated for ten minutes, 
then rising said to the widow, " Well, your name is Elkabeth Dan- 
by : it was Elizabeth Danby I wish to marrv : so no more worils 
about it." Next day the ceremony took place, and it is said no 
marriage ever turned out more happily. 

The Women of Fraxce and Germany. — A French wom.anjw^ 
a sort of Beatrice, who perpetually ebalteDges ynu to a keen eocoyiaer o(|' 
wits, and is geoerally more intent on shewing liers^lfa dtxl^i^i^u^ ti^i^tj^nv. 
of her weapons, than on making any darable impression. A Gi^hWah ,^(Up^ 
is more pleased to captivate than to shine ; sbeTeeU tkft ^jfthii'l^MJil^ - 
much Kioifi sensibly than ti>e bt*vi% dt parltr. Nviihiir b«rM«d^ii^«ei*'^' 
ton^^ue are active ; but kercoul upeaks »«>voliiBtftnly ttK«if»b lickfnft«f(i^^' 
not from the Ludia Languish sort of sentiment, etcil^ 4>y34fadiog}Ofiii 
manccs after midnight, but from the unresisted impulses of figfOtJkiiMdM'* 
nature. Her coquetry (it must be owned,— alus I— she does ffqm»ite.fpm^| 
times as well as the more volatile and spaikling of her sex) ^asu^ipri. ibf^^ir . 
of sentiment, and does not glitter and dazzlt* in graceful gaiety a^4 repsrtci^ 
A French woman is a sort of town-goddess, a piquante ornament at society^ 
made to shine amid lamps, and ottomans, and cacfaemites, — very stimu- 
lating in a party to Tivoli,— very amusing in eating tttk at TortoblV-but it 
is impossible to think of her out of Paris. A German woman ts ■ Ftk fretb* 
nymph of nature, whose image sinks into the heart, and 0Miae<24t fltelf 
with the fields, the vallies, the song o/ the groves, and eveyy pietareMjae*^ 
and poetical association. You offer incense to a French !i»einii«iL'ia<aeatil^ ' 
turned compliments and preUy vers dt sociiti: but a Germik«WciiNMtta>b: 
forth the language of feeling, and is formed to be wo^d ky K^9>WS^I^ 
and romantic— /( ft Autumn near the AAine.— [yVe give this fts yjf ^^.fM 
but after the avenu of the Great Week, we ai;e more than /over '^n^^ni^,^}) 
think that Englishmen have not done justice to the women of F'ranpeiJ;}^^ ^f\^ 

■ ■,■■. I I , . 1, I I,' , I I II ^ ,.,,,'!•.« I ibadC'^'f;^ 

* .l^HYSICIAN, IjEAt'.THVSEli]^- "\''-»'k^iiia 

, .' , FROM THE FR9&i.CII.* -^ • I .-i ^^?H 

;. Yqmng i>oQj^r Scribe is d«tfl— Yoim§ SorH)e ?— Y^j i^. : ^' » j 
Jh$t iKtote so weU iq>oo Longevity. 
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Charming Sentiment. — ^The bosom into which love enters, 
udineph^ |>enoll who is bispkeH H^h (tj Vlt)l a gooAiM tdwards 
all with whom he converses, ^^ore extensiYe than even that which 
18 instilled by charity. I pretend tp so much of thia noble passion, 
B^ 9^fdom to' b^erlool the excellendes of. other men; and Ifoi^e 
B^P^^ the pangs my passion has given me, since, though I 
ten liever to have her, all other persons are become more agreeable 
to me,''ft'Om the large goodwill, the beginning of wTiich I owe to the 
fKJinijtation of her^ There are no excdleneies of mind or bodjr in 
any jpersoA that conies before me, which escape my obaervatiofi, 
ana I take great pleasure in divulging my sense of them.— iS/i^iif'# 

Ikcontenxedtcbs op Oekatness. — Let us begin with him (the 
great man) by break of day ; for by that time he is besieged by two 
or three hundred suitors, and the hall and anti-chambers (ail the 
outworks) possessed bv the enemy : as soon as his chamber opens, 
they are ready to break into that, or to corrupt the guards, for 
entrance. This is so essential a part of greatness, that whoever is 
without it» looks like a fidlen favorite, like a person disgraced, and 
condemned to do what he pleases all the morning. Let us oon- 
tmplate him a little at another special scene of glory, and that is 
fail table. Here he seems to be the lord of all nature : the earth 
^^ids.hlm her best metals for his dishes ; her best v^etables and 
^AUn^ls'fbrhls fix>d, the air and seas supply him with their choicest 
butb and fishes ; and a great many men, who look like masters, 
attend upon him : and yet — when all this is done, even all this is 
kitf/a6£r<^i&^, it is crowded with people for whom he cares not, 
^tkmatqrpaiaskes and some spies ; with the most burthensome sort 
qf gyiatst the endeavourers to be witty. But everybody pays him 
§ftM rtepect 9 jcverybody commends his meat, that is, his money; 
everj'body admires the exquisite dressing and ordering of it, that 
is^ his clerk of the kitchen, or his cook ; everybody loves his hospi- 
tality, that is, his vanity. But I desire to know why the honest 
ipnl^per, who provides a public table for his profit, should be but 
of a mean profession ; and he who does it for his honour, a munifi- 
cent prmce. . You will say, because one sells, and the other gives : 
-roa^, lioth sell, though for different things; the one for plain 
moaey^.theqth^ for I know not what jewels whose value is in cus- 
tom ^J hi frnicy. If then his table be made " a snare to his 
liberty/' wb^e can he hope for freedom ? There is always, and 
^er}'where ,$ome restraint upon him. He is guarded with crowds, 
and shackled with formalities. The half hat, the whole hat, the 
half smile, the whole smile, the nod, the embrace, the parting with 
a little bow, the comparative at the middle of the room, the super- 
lative at the door, and if the person be panhuper gebastui (Rjght 
entirely worshipful) there is a hyper-superlative ceremony, that of 
conducting him to the bottom of the stairs, or to the very gates, as 
if there were such rules set to these Leviathans, as are to the sea,— 
•* Hitherto shalt thou go, and no further :" — ** Perditur hoc inter 
mhero W."— Thus wretchedly the precious day is lost. — Cowley. 

* I-oss KSD Gain. — A minister of war (the Count of St Germain) 
hiMng said that to obtain a prompt promotion it was necessary to 
harve lost either leg or arm, Carlin made an addition to this a few 
dii^ra after at the Theatre Italien : "My dear Scapin, I am going to 
make a rapid fortune : I shall cut m v arm off, then I shall be a cap- 
tMti ; a le^, then I shall be a colonel ; and then my head, for them 
to make me a General." 

The. following notice of marriage is a good specimen of the ridi* 
culpua height to which the mania for titles may be carried. It has 
been circulated through the department of I'Eure : — 

** Honour aw© PATRiCKriSM.— The Sieur Piquet de Montauban, 
Mtffnber of the L^ion of Honour, &c. formerly captain in the late 
29tli Regiment of Infantry of the line^ in which he served for 
thirty-seven years, thirteen days, campaigns in the same regiment 
ii^liK^fcld, and who as such is pensioneu by the Government, formerly 
OQ^, of ^e Btoard of Administration of the said regiment. Judge of 
tfiCtfl^ ^uUfoil; of War (eighth military division), having therein 
fiiJfM^w^Qi^ol&cea of Adjutant-Major, Paymaster, Supenntendant 
oC^AftXJliikray £^ui|fmeBt, &c. of the said redment, comnuinder 
oC-iMJi^vtBable oohinin in the department of the Amo, Comman- 
dant jof Ike City Guard of the town of Breteuil (Eure), on 
tte'«eeai^ of the ffte given by that town at the baptism of 
Wm'^joynX Highness the Duke of Bordeaux, 6th May 1821, 
CMittl^uder of the Guard raised for protection against incen- 
diaMes, under the title of National Guard, by the authority of 
letters from the Prefect de L'Eure, dated March 1822, aadressed to 
M. de Barrev de Bordigny, Knight of the Royal and Military Order 
of St Lmiis, Mavor of Breteuil, and subsequently impelled by circum- 
stances aad authority, Member of the Board of Administration of the 
BuildHig amlGhaiityof the Parish Church of St Sulpice of the said 
town, hoM the hononr to announce his marriage with the very noble 
\adfVkmm Fnmees Damonvtile, Desnots de Montauban, daughter 
o^tke- noble /amcs Charles Nicholas Damonville, Knight, Lord 
Desnots, de la Haumiere, de Vateport, Sec, Gentleman Equerry, 
Kt^init; of the Roval and Military Order of St Louis, Lieutenant of 
the Milf^als of Prance; sister of the very noble Lady Catherine 
Elizabeth Damonville, Desnota de Millaret Delacour ; cousin of the 
high and mighty Lorid Charlea A^gpistus Fouquet de Belle-Isle, 
Puke of Gisors, Peer and Marshal b? France, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Knight of tire Order of the King, and of the GoUen 
Fleece, A>v«rnor of the towMand dtviiel* of Met^ atid Phytf Metem, 
Conunander-in^Chief in the theee Biahopfficka."«^#liMi-lAe #>Vito(7A. 



THE PLAY-GOER: T 

BT THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IfiT THE |:XAMIV«f|3 



PBRFORVANCBS OP LAST NIGHT. 
Dkv^ Lars.— Schoal Ibr SoniALr-NiUkMl OvMi. 
CoTBNT Oardbh.— Point oCHooow.—Teady tte Tilar«— Blna AiMhor. 



Drury 1av«. 
Wb looked in last night at this theatre, and an w th« admioblf soreeii- 
scene in the School for Scandalf-^the most perfeet ft>r tftuation and ac^ 
cumuiated interest that we are acquainted with. First, there is poor 
Ladif Teazle, who comes to consult the hypocritkai J4iepkSm!fitce, 
who makes love to her ; then Sir PeterTeta^ is anoottne^d, and her. 
ladyship is thrust behind a screen ; Sir Peter unbosoms himself to 
Joieph under the notion that he is a perfectioil of aim«Qi Rud begini 
talking with him upon his regard for a young lady, whdm the 
latter does not wish to hear spoken of in Lady Teazle^s hearing. 
Accordingly he drowns every word iStr A<«Klays by taUdo^ louder, 
and succeeds in stopping this dilemma. SitP^tr, h& walking about 
the room, now gets a glimpse of a petticoat,—^ , di9Coyery which 
he makes Joseph aware of, with a due miRtnlrk of glee and astonish- 
ment : Joseph, modestly blushing, but withal tbrovnng himself on 
the generous construction of one who does not require e?ef\ his 
perfection of a man to be a ^^saiat/' cxpknis witil a toodlii^ 
candour, how it is ** a little French niilKner" is ly!ng hid. , *• A. 
little French milliner!*' half cries! 9nd half wbispeia tlM old 
Baronet, m an agony of delight, afld is doating over the confession, 
when Charles Surface is anifkounced. i$i> Peter, who is not 
to be seen by Charles, is thrust into a chamber, through 
the door of whidi lie keeps popphij^ back, in the merry 
threat of seeing the milliner, while Lady T^azU does the same 
from behind the screen, in . order ta spoik U> ' Joseph, who, 
while his brother is coinmg up stairs, has enongh to do to keep 
the man and wife from seeing one another. Cliarles enters, and 
commences a conversation with his brother, in the count of whkh 
the latter gives him a lecture on the volatility of Mk behaviour 
towards Lady Teazle, adding that it has given '* that wortliy man*' 
Sir Peter ** much cause of uneasbess." Chmrlea diaehima with 
evident veracity all views upon her ladyship, but accused Joseph of 
entertaining them; upon which Joseph, again getting frightened, as 
during Sir Peter's talk o£ Maria, and vamly endesvouiing to atop his 
brother's mouth, is at length told that Sir Peter is close by, in the 
bed-room. The gay Charles cries, " Is he? I'll have him onpV* and 
dashing through the chamber-door, hauls the blushing old gentle* 
man, as he says, ** into court" Sir Peter thanks hhn for the 
disclaimer he has heard respecting Lady Teazle, and proceeds la 
converse with him upon the merits of his brother Joseph. Joseph, 
called out of the room, is loth to leave them behind, but can frame 
no reasonable excuse for getting them away, and is obliged to 
content himself with taking Sir Peter aside, and b^ging him 
not to betray him. During his absence, the conversation with 
Charles is resumed, and on the latter's calluqg bis brother 
a saint. Sir Peter tells him he is not so great a sa^nt as he 
imagines. The old Baronet, in an extacy of delight at the joke 
then struggles with his longing to tell the secret, and finally does 
so. « Oh ho I " cries, Charles, « a little French mUKner ! /'// have 
her out.** He runs towards the screen, dashes it down, — Joseph 
re-enters at the instant, — and behold I before all the parties, who 
are fixed on the spot,— my Lady Teazle, 
A pause. 

' Charles Sur/koe. Lady Teaxle, by all that's wonderfUl f 
' Sir Peter. Lady Teatle, by all that's damnable!' 

We are aware yf no scene in the comic drama, that js so 
heaped up Mth 'a auceession of positions and perils Hke 
this, or is Trd#h^ wltlr such a perfhct cDmax, td^ f'eazle 
i^ kept in the corner tike a barrel of gunpowder which you know 
ijrill sooner or Mbit N^e -fired, and every moment the threat 
increases, till it comes natundly,^ though with all the vivacity 
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of abruptness, to ^ head. Charles Sur/uce jokes a little too much 
perhaps upon the three ** dumb-founded parties :*' -» Sheridan 
could not resist so tempting an opportunity of bdng ill-natured ; — 
bot then the situation is to be kept up as long as posdble some- 
how; and this little objection does not hurt the entireness of the 
previous scene, which is completed when the screen is thrown over. 
We have spoken before of the acting of Farrbk. It m one of the 
best and richest pieces of comic gusto On the stage, and would 
alone be worth going to see the play for, if Dowton's admirable 
Sir Oliver were not in it besides, and the general cast of the piece 
were not deserredly a boast with the theatre. 



^fs:^ 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



In* the Dublin Theatre^ it is the custom of the Irish gods to 
express their dislike or approbation of any person or performance by 
calling for a ^roan or a clap. Whilst the Union was in agitation 
and the ex-nunistef very unpopular, Blue Beard happened to be re- 
presented ; when after the duet of ** Pit-a-pat — pit-a-pat, &c.'* a 
kXkm in the gallcfy roM^ out,-^'' Come now, my homes ! a groan 
ffflc Pit, and a«^ jjoK Pat." 

EicliMtb LctB OF otTR owif CoUNTRY. — There is scarcely'any 
fi>Uy or nm mare «pMeMicat «moa^ the sobs of men, dian that 
ridioukma and hnrtftiL vanity bv which the people of each country 
are apt to prefer th^selves to those of every other ; and to make 
their own customs, and manners, and opinions, the right and wrong, 
of true and false. The Chinese Mandarins were strangely surpris^ 
and almost incredulous when the "Jesuits showed them how small 
a figum thesr empire mad^ bi the general map of the world. — 
Boling'Aroke. 

There is a point on the Red Sea, wtiich is remarkable for the 
telous gusts to which it is ahnost cobtinualliy subject. The super- 
stitioB of the ndghbourhood a$d4be9 it to a supernatural, and not 
to any physical cause; ^r tht^ b^ii^, accordihg to received tradi- 
tion, the spot where' the ehos^ people under Moses passed over, 
the ignorant imagine, that slttce it^was also liere that the host ot 
Pharoah were ^wallowed up, their restless spirits stili remain at dte 
bottom of the deep, and are continually busied in drawing down 
mariners to their destruction ; a notion so received among all the 
sea-faring people along that coast, that it would be quite in vain 
to argue a^unst it.— I^ Md Adventures of GhcMwnk Fhuifi, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We ho|>ete nctktt the eootosare of a Da icy RcADfeti. 

PoETicus (whose approbation gratifies us) Is informed, that we are com- 
]^«Uc|l,l^b« Wft^jf^ty of the introduction of versca. 

PjtitiAMiioN^s loMeron the English LaoRuage woitM opeti too wide a field 
Iqr. <|(lPim9» W %\m^ our restricted littlo (lomaiiis. 

Our French ioog wai published, before the letter of A SusecitiBBit came 
to hand. 

Will OnvivM Gatherum have the goodness in future to let us koow 
which of luB communications are original, and which select! 

We fhall be obliged by a sight of the French books and songs, upon the 
condition mentioned by a CorretpoudenL 

Both the letters of H. M. have been received. 

If w« do not alwa^ iostft what Ambua sends us, we are not the less 
sensible of her kind intentions. 

PHTLOscAcORiiRiA Will be duly noticed. 

It^,wfU be welcome. 



This Efeninf« the Traf^tdy of 

VENICE PRESERVED. 

[By Mr Otway]. 

Behridera^ Miss HUDDART, (her fud apiteamnr e in London.) 

Atteadanta— Miss Somerviilc and -.Mrs Jsrkaoa. 

Duke of Venice, Mr THOMPSON, 

PrinU, Mr HAMMERTON, Bedamar, Mr J. VINING, 

JaflSer, MrWALLACK, 

Pierre, MrMACREADY, 

BenauU, Mr YOUNGE. Elliott, Mr CATHIB, 

Spiooaa. Mr COOKE, Theodore. Mr FENTON. 

Durand, Mr BATON, Mexsaoa. Mr S. JONES, 

Captain of the Guard, Mr C. JONES, Officer. Mr HONNRR. 

Previoua to the Traffedy. $pohr*a Overtore to ** Jeaaonda.'* 

After the Tra^y, P. Do Winfer*a Overture to *' Calypso." 

Previous to * Turning the Tahlea,' Auber's Oierture to ** Leocadia.'* 

After which, 

PERFECTION. 

I By Mr Batlt]. 

Kate O'Br^, with Son|[a, (1st \in^) Mrs WAYLEIT, 

Susan, Mrs ORGER. 

Ghariea Pararon. (Uttirae) Mr VININO, 

Sam, Mr WEBSTER. 

To conclude with, (7th time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLER 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poole.] 

Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Pattv Laikins, Mrs ORGER. 

Jack Humphries. Mr LISTON. 

MrKnibbs, Mr HUGHES. Mr Jerenf»iah B^xn^, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar de Couicy. Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 

To-morrow, Hofcr ; Tiirriingr llie Tables ; and Hijrh Life Below Stair?. 
On Friday. Venice Preserved; and Giovanni in London. 
;, On Saturday, The Hypocrite; Midait; and Tumi n? the Tables. 
On Monday, Kin^ John ; and other Enterlaiiimenu. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evening, the Play of 



Mr 



THE STRANGER. 

[From the German of KotzkburI. 
« Haller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 



Countess Winfersen, 
Annette, Misa H. CA WSE, 
Ciaiidiue, 
Susan, Mrs DALY, 
The Siran?er, 
Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, 
Baron Sleinfort, 
Francis, Mr FARLEY, 
Peter, Mr MEADOWS, 
The Stranger's Children, 

Geor;re, Mr HEATH, 



MrsCHATTERLEY, 
Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Miss PERRY, 
Hannah, Miss BROWN. 
Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Count's Son, Miss KENDALL, 
MrWARDE. 
Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 
Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
by Mi>s Carson and Miss Hunt, 
fienry, Mr F. SUTTON, 



Adelphi Theatre. — The Water Witch — Wreck Ashore 

— Quadrupeds. 

Surrey Theatre. — TTie Devirs Bridge — Charles the 

Second — ^Roland for an Oliver. 

CoBURG Theatre. — The Sailor's Grave — John Overy 

— Miller and tug Men. 

Tottenham Street Theatre, — Fi;a . Biavola, smd 

other Entertaiitecntt. 

&UNLS|i'«. Wjxi^s Thxatr£. ^^ Boneo and JiiUet— 

Fotmdlfcg df tJie Rarest— A Comic 
Diverdsement. 



Prerions to the Play, Mehul's Orertnre " D'A^rieo.". 
:A.fter tlu) Play, Meliura Giand Overture <*De Bioa." 

After whiob, (<Snd lime at thia Theatre) the Nautical Drama of 

THE PILOT. 

Kate Pbwden, Mihh PORDB, 

who will introdore the Song of **The Tariar Drum.** 

Cerilia, MbsCAWSB, Iriah Woman, Mm DALV. 

The Pflot, Mr G. BENNETT, Cot. Howard, MrCOEVTOlt, 

Baruatapk), Mr PARRY, (his 8rd apf^armie^ «9 |lM##^f1l)f 

Captain Borooghcliff; Mr MEADOWS. 

Captain of the American Frigate. Mr IRWIN, 

Lieut. Griffith 4 Mr HENRY, 

Long Tom Coffin. Mr T. P. COOKE, . 

Mr Merrj, Mr Mean, Sergeant Drill, Mr Turnour, Somuit« Mr HMtb. 

Sailort— Meatn. Addison, J. Coo)>er, CoUett, Grant, KiDg, P. Sattoo. 



To-morrow, As You Like It ; and The Pilot. 
On Friday, The Provoked Husband ; Hide and Seek ; and The Pilot- 
On Saturday, Clari ; Hide and Seek ; Auld Robin Gray ; and The 
Pilot, 

On Monday, Venice Preserved ; aod The Pilot 

On Tuesday, The Chancery Suit ; and Hide and Seek. 



Published by J. Onwryn, 4 Cathariae street. Strand, (to whonali boikf, 

r reels, and communicatioDs for the Editor, are to be addressed) : said by 
Chappel. 98 Royal Exchan^re ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Pin©* 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsh. 145 Oxford street, next door ta 
Fkddsg's Hotel ; at Ebbhs's Library, Old Bond street ; and by all BmA- 
Mllorf and Nenanen. 

C. and W. Ranmix, Priatert, Broad street, Golden square. 
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Remmrh$ m^m New tmd ImpmimU Remedif in Comumptive Diseases ; 
vitk m Descr^^ikn of an Apparatus far the Easy, and Domestic 
Emph^ent ^ a Me^&c<Ued Atmosphere in Cases of Impeded 
Respiration. By John Doddridge Humphreys, Sui^geon. 12roo. 
I>p.51. Kidd. 

Ths author of this treatise is the gentleman to whom the public 
are indebted fbr the Correspondence of the celebrated Dr Dod- 
dridge, wlw VQs hia great-grandfather, and from whose lettars we 
gave the other day such amusing extracts. As Dr Doddridge is 
ioAdlibly gone to that part of Elysium in which loving souls reside, 
and where he is at this minute walking in the myrtle groves with 
Dido, Dr Bishop, and others, we cannot conceive him to desire any 
better lot for his great-grandson than to be a successful comba^ 
ta«t of that liire disease, which picks out the gentlest and fairest of 
the sex to prey upon. 

<' Lottthsome canker lives in sweetest bod.*' 
^The best passage but one in the poems of Mason (as far as we 
remember them) records the loveliness of the wife he lost by this 
cnid toialady. 

" The midni^ dock has tolled ; and hariL, the bell 

Of death beats slow I heard ye the note profound : 
It pauses now; and now, with rising knell, 

Flings to the hollow gale its sullen sound. 
Tes • * • is dead. Attend the strain^ 

Dauditers of Albion ! Ye that, light as air, 
So oftTiave tript in her fantastic train. 

With hearts as gay, and faces half as fair : 
For she was fair l^yond your brightest bloom : 

TThis Envy owns, since now her bloom is fled) 
Fair as the forms that, wove in Fancy's loom, 
Float in light vision round the poet's head. 
Whene'er with soft serenity she smiled. 

Or eaught the orient blush of quick surprise. 
How sweetly mutable, bow brightly wild. 
The liquid lustre darted from her eyes !" 

$^ud> hat been the case of hundreds of fair fiices and loving hearta 

in this island, the dinmte of which is under special disrepute for 

consumption. Nor is the other sex exempted. Multitudes of the 

younger jmrt of them hourly perish, whose delicacy of perception, 

moral and intellectual (heightened perhaps by the disease) has in 

vain endeared them to their friends ; many of them with manly 

hearts in their bosoms, too strong for dieir weak frame. Mr Keats 

died in this way. Mr Shelley would most probably have been cut 

off in the same manner, bad he not suffered the fate of Lyddas. 

Those cases are too near and touching for us to dwell upon. We 

feel as thu physician does who comes smiKng towards a new patient 

to giv9 Hm courage and sees before him a disease which has brought 

the tfcnae to hia own door.— A record of a female death still more 

ftfttrctting than Mr Mason's, is to be found in the life of Dr Bhrch 

the antiquary, whose wife died in less than a year after her marriage. 

** The disorder which carried her off," says the biographer, " Vas a 

consumption acodeinted by child-bearing; and almost in the very 

ardde of her death, she wrote to her husband the following letter : 

*' This day I return you, my dearest life, my sincere, heartv thanki 

for every &vour bestowed on your faithful and obedient wife, 

**Ju1y 31, 1729. Haknah Birch." 

We do not pretend to speak of the invention brought forward by 

Mr Humphreys against consumptive diseases, with any knowledge 

of the subject ; but we are interested in it in common with ail 

Englishmen, especially such as have had reason to lament the want of 

a Tvmedy ; and we have taken the first opportunity afibrded us of 

iiiHIt^ aMeation to it. We have seen such remarkable recoveries, 

• or w-2 should rather say, such a remarkable recoverjr, from what has 

, lieen pronounced to be consuroptiony even in its worst form, that we 

always thoogbt k a popular pr^udice to think the diaease inountfjie. 

Dr Sydenham (if we remember rightly) thought tiiat rkiHg on horse^ 



back was a cure for it ; that is (we suppose), betook consumption to 
be but one aspect of a general weakness of the ajfteao^ cmnable by 
having recourse to the first dements of hedth, air and exercise. 
We know not however in what sense he used the word consumption, 
whether in a genend or particular one. With modem physicians, it 
implies, unless otherwise qualified, tubercular consumption, or that 
state of wasting debility, in which tuberdes are produced in the 
lungs. Mr Humphreys connects this state invariably with climate 
or bad dr ; and the invention which it is the objecti of his traatiae 
to set forth, is proposed as a substitute for a better eHmsOe when not 
to be had, or a counteraction of air that is idpkfr. . Wt ^H^first give 
his account of the disease, and then ^ t^p ^i\ye^^n. The former 
startles us with presenting a new attd miaUitiMttnovetaspect of a dis- 
ease, which seems literdly to prey upon its fiettei, and of w]»di 
the author gives as livdy and in some measut^ b^ reconciling an 
image as possible by comparing It to the aphides which prey upon 
flowers. The body of the young beauty ^ Bte^aI^y. beset, i^ would 
appear, by living destroyexv^ as.fi^e ffps^^ti;^ ift.l^ th« idse^a pecu- 
liar to it. 

Inr answer to the qnestion, '* W^at i^ the immediate derangea^nt 
of the living powers', which i^i the {iredisposed produces consump- 
tion?"— Mr Humphreys sa^s^ " A.los^ .of ^be due equilibrium of 
the circulation. The veins are then overcharged, the svstem 
loaded with deteriorated blood, the, diigeviUvi» oi;gans oppressed, and 
the vitd enei^ too far exhau^ct tp recover a proper command of 
theanimd resources, ^hea it is thats as the aphides crowd a 
sickly plant, tubercles anse in the luqn, \he heart palpitates as if it 
were coascidua of its weakness, and the alow consuming hectic 
fiistens on iu prey. . . 

' These vi^wa (be cootiAues) are supported by the experiments 
of Dr Jenner on rabbits, who, by subjecting those animals to the 
injurious agency of bad food, confin^ dr, and cold, led to the 
formation of tuberculous disease, and by an opposite treatment was 
enabled to restore their former health. They are dso corroborated 
by the &ct, that Consumption arises from slight extemd causes^ 
when the action of the heart has been long depn»»Qd by the 
existence of mentd anxiety.' — p. 19. 

This and the following account of the cfisease wili be rebd witii 
great interest by namy who have no connexion with the sdenett of 
medicine. The author is enumerating the faets connected with the 
use of hia invention. 

* I St, Consumption is not a primary disease of thegenerd system, 
which becomes Iktal from an exhausting reaction in the chest,— ^but 
arises from hydatids which occur in the lungs when the animal 
powers are unable, from debility, to contend with the injurious im- 
pressions of an uncongenid climate : 

' 2nd, Hydatids, however deposited, are extraneous bodies, and 
have a separate vitality, as in tne case of ascarides : 

' 3rd, Hydatids, when present in the lungs, may lose their 
vitdity, and in an indurated form remain imioxioas ; or may proba- 
bly ye Absorbed ;' or, on the other hand, tfaey may increase in 
niunber and size until they nearly choke up the tub^ and veddes 
of the lungs which the air should occupy m respiration, and exdte 
inflammatory sjrmptoms and results incompatibjie with a continuance 
of life. In counteracting this disease the objects will therfore be;— 

1st, To remove debibty, by sopportinff m^^Atmtnomjji the stom- 
ach, bowels, and skin ; and to revivify the lungs by an atmosphere 
of a congenid temperature, and of a sdubrious quality : 

* 2nd, That as hydatids have a principle of vitality to s^me extent 
independent of the body of which they redde, it is adviseable to 
ehecK theur growth by locd remedies which may act immediately 
upon them, and at the same time strengthen the kia^: 

* drd. That as the salutary effects of medicated astringent vapours 
probably arise from their caudng the exhdent arteries and the lym- 
phatic vessds of the lungs when relaxed to resume a hedthy tone, 
care should be taken to prevent reaction by stimulating the super- 
ficid circulation. On some occasions a counter dami upon the 
system may in, this view be instituted with great advantage by ex- 
citing an augmented action in some of the more important- viscera. 
In connexion with this iitfter intention, any peculiarity of habit, or 
of mentd character, should not be overiooked. 

^4th, Wbe»the fMWMtte of hyida^ds in the^ hm^mf haalpftdnced 
inflammatory aftiQii> such aymptoms should be reduced with great 
tenderness and caution, while the remaining pulmonary exdtement 
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ms^y be assuaged by medicated ya|>ourp of a soothing ^d antispas- 
modic tendency; febrile afiections, and debiUbr may be guarded 
against by the same means with the assistance of cool affiisions, &c. 
' From what has been previously said, it will be apparent t^at in 
the plan of treatment here sketched, the services of tne Canopy are 
frequently required. It should,^ however, be observed, that when 
the pulmonary affection is of a slight and incipient character, a suffi- 
cient effect may frequently be produced by impregnating the air of 
the chambers, which the patient uses, with a duly medicated vapour. 
Some peculiar arrangements are then reauisite ; but these, although 
simple in themselves, could not be satistactorily explained without 
the aid of plates.' 

We now come to the invention, or rather we here put it in this 
place as the one that seems most fitted for it in our notice. It is a 
sort of miniature chamber for the head and neck, and (if found 
worthy) will not be the less liked for being a curiosity. The author 
calls it a Pneumatic Canopy : that is to say, a canopy or hood to 
breathe in, — a ventilated enclosure. 

r * The Pneumatic Canopy, as the name implies, is a detached 
covering for the head ana a portion of the bust ; its essential cha- 
laoter is that of a chamber, hollow from beneath, and having sucli an 
opening above, as may insure its constant ventilation. In the con« 
struction I usually adopt, the front is formed of glass, and the sides 
and roof are double, and so arranged that an intervening space 
subsists betweei^ them. In the inner roof an opening is plaoed, 
capable of being diminished at pleasure, and in the outward roof a 
tube and stop-<^ck is' fixed, and a second tube and stop-cock at the 
lover part of tbe «iaenial dreumfereBce. The materials of which 
the whole is composed should be impervious to the elastic fluids 
and to water. Pulleys and perpendicular rods are fixed to the 
canopy, so that it may be suspended from a movable stand, with 
iMdance we^hta, which admit of its being raised or depressed with 
the sli^test touch, a regular and steady motion being secured by 
the action of the rods, i^tch, in ascendingand descending, traverse 
rings or chafkneKi uttactied to the stand. This apparatus, which is 
light and elegaat^ 4q(^ no( Iwmh ti» petimt, iwho when beneath it 
can read pr take nourishment without inconvenience. 

* The Pneumatic Canopy being suspended, the interior may be 
rendered of a due tempenrttire b^ the admission of warm air, or of 
medicated vapour, conducted int^ it. by any of ihe nsual contri- 
vances appropriated to such purposes. AVhen vapour is employed, 
after its neat has been properly reduced, it is desirable that it should 
pass through a reteptacle furnished wHh screens of wire gauze, so 
that it may ascend into tl^ Canopy in a djffiAsed body, lather than 
in ajet or stream. 

* From the construction here described, It follows that the warm 
air, gases, or niedidated vapour, ascending witMn the Canopy, and 
escaping thropg^ the opening in its inn^ tqo^ carry upward the 
expelled breath of the patient into the space before alluded to. 
where, with the other contents, it becomes partially condensed, and 
then passes b^y the tube m ehe external roof, into a cooler, madie of 
prepared silk, or of any other air-tight material ; here it is further 
condensed ; and the residue is ultimately conducted through a tube 
out of the Bparttnent. By this arrangement the patient is not only 
enabled to breiLth« m congenial atmosphere, bat is relieved (pom 
that unwholesome taint which the air of a sick chambei 40 
frequently contracts. 

*■ The perfect command of temperature, and the ease and certainty 
with whiph the patient can alter it so as to meet every transient 
change of the weather, or in accordance with his own sensations ; 
the constant supply of fresh air, and the power of rendering it soft, 
balmy^ and sanatjve at will, by the admixture of prepared vapour, 
while the e^h^usted and deteriorated air from the lungs is rapidly 
borne away ; are advantages so evident as not to require enforce- 
ment.* 

* It will be equally fqiparent, that besides the afiections of the 
phovt of an in^ammatory^ tuberculous, and spasmodic character, 

* * The ide^ that Pulmgascy Coosuoipi'ion ii contigions, was formerly a 
received qpinioD io this couDtry^ and is slill pre vaieat on tiie continent. Tt>f 
investigations relaiive to tuberculous diseases have shown that in a direct 
sense. thi» cannot be the fact There is, however, a secondary mode in 
nfhich consequences f a tantamount character may arise. The experiments 
of Dr Jenner hav6 shown, that impure air is one of the most active agents 
in afceleratiag the gnntrth of tnbercl«t, and nothing can have a more direct 
tendencjr to render the air impore, than the respiration of consumptive 
patients in conl^nod chamber* ; while tl)« chilly sensations ibey feel render 
a doe veniilation, according t«. 4he old plan, oat of the question. In the 
predisposed, au atmosphere so contaminated may. frequently awaken an in- 
cipitni Consumption ; and it undoubtedly proves highly injurious to the 
original sufTert- r. It shoujd also b^ remembered, that il appears probable 



there are many other diseases in which the use of this appantus 
will be followed with advantage.* It is, however, capable of a 
different arrangement, when it Peonies a refrigerating aeent of great 
eneigy, and is consequently useful in come cases of lever and of 
general debility. For such purposes the external sides of the 
Canopy are covered with a moistened surfiice, and the space between 
the sides charged with a cold fluid, while the interior is supplied 
with air properly prepared. By these means a salutary and refresh- 
ing coolness may be enjoyed in the most sultry and oppressive 
weather, which is not only in itself a luxury to the invalid, but 
occasionally of importance. In other instances, the circumstance 
of being able to furnish the patient with air taken from a source hr 
beyond the chamber in which he is compelled to live, is a matter of 
no little moment. In instances where infection is dreaded, the 
use of the Canopy is still more important, as it obviates every 
such danger, by collecting the vitiated exaltations at their source 
around the person of the sufferer, and afterwards conveying them 
into the open air at any requisite distance.' 

* ' As inflammatory diseases of the lun gs, although most important, are 
not necessarily connected with the forma lion of tubercles, tbcy have been 
merely alluded to in this essay. I would, however, observe, that there are 
two states of the lungs arising from inflammation, in which the use of 
medicated vapour is beneficial. The first is, when the space which the air 
should occupy is restricted by a turgescence of the vascular surfaces, whose 
vessels remain for some time relaxed, after having been distended by an 
inflammatory attack. The other is an affection of the lymphatics presenting 
a species of eruption, which has been sometimes mistaken for tubercles. 

* From causes of this nature a chronic catarrh often arises, and is frequently . 
attended with an irregularity of the circul ation, and an augmented secretion - 
from the longs. Suoi a preliminary state of disease, which to the inei- 
perienocd appears already Consumption, is generally relieved by ceotttir^ 
irritation ; or by any treatment that lowers the pulse and allays the nervous 
excitement. On such grounds it wa« that Doctors Bluhm, and Von Roos, 
of 8t Peteraburgh, were said to have cured the most desperaie cases of 
pulmonary Consumption by the vapour of tar ; — in some cases an esceUenl 
agent ; and one to which Sir Arthur Clark has borne testimony in bis 
valuable Essay an Bathing, where he says, that " the tar fumigation lowers 
the pulse, renders the cough less troublesome, and produces very salutary 
effects on the pulntonary system.'* The case, and the temporary recovery, 
of the consumptive lady who aubi^itted to Hve for some nnonthain a cow* 
house, that she mieht constantly inhale the warm bretith of those animals; 
and the beneficial influence on some invalids of the vapour which the sun 
exhales from newty turned up earth, arc instances of the aaone character.' 

We conclude with wishing the Pneamatic Canopy a fair trial, and 
many thanks from fair patients to Dr Doddridge's descendant. 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Curious Orthooraphv. — A fanner in the country lately made 
out a bill to a person who had employed him, and whose christian 
name was Jacob. It would puzzle some people, perhaps, more 
learned than the farmer, to endeavour to put five lettere together, 
none of which are in the word *' Jacob*' and make it sound as well 
as *' Gekup!* which was the way the Farmer spelt it. 

9 Well-turpjed Compliment. — Quin once told Lady Berkeley that 
she looked as bloomin^^ as the spring ; but recollecting that the sea- 
son was not very promising, he add^, *< I would to heaven the spring 
would look like your ladyship.*' 

Pride shall have a Fall. — A Spanish nobleman rising from 
a fall wherebv he had hurt his nose considerably, exclaimed^ This 
comes of walking upon earth I" 

FoNTBNBLLB. — Fonteuelle, at the age of ninety-seven, afler saying 
many aniiable and gallant things to the young and be^tifui Madaiue 
Helvetius, passed where she sat without noticing her, in order to 

?lace himself at table. •'See,'* said Madame Helverius, **bow 
ought to value your gallantries, you pass before me wkboot fcsofc* 
ing at me."—" Madame," said the old man, "if I bad locked ^llt 
you, I could not have passed.'* 

Singular Parish.— In the parish of East Twyford, near Har* 
row, in the county of Middlesex, there is only one house, and tht 
person who occupies it, is perpetiud churdiwardfea of a ehnrcii 
which has no incumbent^ and in which no duty is ever performed. 
The parish has been in this state ever since the time of Queen 
Eli2abeth. 

A Word Wanted, — Afisanthropv is used to express a hatfed of 
all mankind, but such a state of mind seldom, if ever, exiats. 
What has been mistaken as such is a hatred of societv, for which 
wd want a specific name, but which may exist along with a love for 
individualab — Booties Amtfytkal Dicikmaty. 

i knew a lady that loves talk so incesaantly, riie won't give an 
echo fair play : she has thsft everlaslii^.fotation of tcmguc^ tbi^ *9 
echo must wait till she dies before, it can catch her la^t words^-r- 
Congreve, 

EPITAPB ON MR MORE. 

Hie jacet plus, plus non est hie, 

Plus et non plus, quo modo sic ? 

translation. 

Here lies More, nomore is he! 

'^ XoiBfipd' 00 0011% how can that be? 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THe ORIOIVAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PBUFORM ANCKS OP LAST NI6ST. 
Dfto»t laNi^— V^nioe PreMrTed^F«r«Mtk>ii«->T«nfaw Hm TaUet. 
Got ANT Gaadbm.— Tb« StamfBr^Tbe Pilot 



Drurt Lane. 
Last nigbt the play at this theatre was followed by the agreeable 
afterpiece •£ Perfetlkm^ in which Mr Vnmra appeared for the first 
tune as the hero, and Mrs Watlbtt as the heroine,«-a part which 
used to be sustained by Madame Vbstrib. The performance is 
▼ery pleasant in every respect,— «n agreeable plot, a smart dialogue, 
and the acting, if not excellent on all sides, no discredit to 
other. As we are accustomed to sketch the plots of such pieces 
«8 we have not before seen, we are not disposed to depart from our 
practice on this occasion. ChtarUi ParMgmiy a young gentlemiMA of 
fortune (Mr Vinino) says he will never marry, unless he can find 
a wife who is •* Perfection." His uncle, Sir Lawrence Paragtm (Mr 
Bennett) introduces him to a young lady of the name of O'Brien 
(Ifirs Watlbtt) who receives him, reclining on a sofi^ and charms 
him with talking euthusiastically of drawing. On asking her to 
fiivour him with a sight of her performances in that art, he is 
mortified at being told that she knows nothing about it. A pane* 
gyric on the art of music, proceeding feom a voice eminently sweet, 
gives him a hope that she will make up by her singing and 
playiag fer her deficiency in the other accomplishment. He is 
ga&ed to hear that she has not a note in her voice. Dancing 
remains ; but instead of giving him a specimen of her dancing, she 
calls fbr her maid and footman, and desires them to wheel her into 
the next room ; — in which mysterious and anti-triumphal style she 
takes leave for the present of her astonished lover. For in love he 
is, loth as he feels himself to own it; and has even dedared 
asm.«£b. 

The mud (Mrs Oroer) returns in a minute or two, and gives 
Mr Paragm to understand, amidst a world of sighs and groans, 
that she has a dreadful secret to tell him, — a secret of her poor 
mistress, — a defect, — an incurable defect The lady has commis- 
noned her to disclose it, not having had the courage to do so her*> 
self, but having too much delicacy to engage his afiections uncan- 
didly : (for it is understood by means of the uncle, that a match is 
to be made of it, if the parties agree.) The lover, who has been 
interested already in the lady's united firankness and beauty, finds 
this magnanimous piece of sincerity equally flattering and pathetic. 
He is inclined to be more in love than before, but is dismayed with 
the mention of a defect, and demands with impatience to know the 
secret. The lady has a cork 1^ ! Off goes the gentleman in an 
agoay, and confides his sorrow to hn uncle. The old gentlemau 
encourages him to persevere in an aflfection which does him honour; 
and he returns accordingly to the lady, to throw himself and his 
fbrtmiteather/ea^. 

3ik9 V^Bfien receives him as before on the sofa; touchingly 
•baecves, that she concludes he is come to take leave of her ; and 
exjji^^ies a^^tteriag joy at finding his intentions are more generous. 
Stonortr pteaents Iran with a miniature of herself of which she b^ 
his' acceptance, adding that she hopes he will excuse its imperfect 
execution, as it is her first performance. He is surprised and en* 
cdisoted. She then takes up a lute, and remarking that ladies are 
i^t to say they cannot sing, when first asked, says she will try what 
ahe can do to gratify him with an air. She sings divinely, and his 
enchantment is doubled. " And have you any more sttrpases?" 
be asks in transport " Bat one," answers the lady, rising and 
ataodii^ oa the sofe. ** Take care," exekims the loving remem- 
brancer of the cork leg, •• you will hurt yourself.'* The lady replies 
by jumping from the sofaj^ and going round ^ him in a waltz. 

" But you have shewn one little defect after all,** says the en- 
chanted lover, when talking the matter over with her unde, who 
was in the secret "What is that T "FibWng. Yw^dyou 
had a cork leg."—" And I haTa'*-r-<? How V'^*-^ Ni% I hkye two 



cork legs.*'-^^ Two t"'--^ Yes, IamnfrbhwoflMm,ai(dw^bomhi 
Cork.** 

For this pleasant device tbe author (Mr Bayucj) is iadcibted, 
weaaderstandytothe ^'BLeepeake.** The dialogue, we presnme, is 
his own, and is very creditable to his taste as well as vivacity. The 
style is informed and gentlemanly, and the aqnivo^ies Htcljr. 
There is a little under business going on between the maid and the 
fbotnan (Webster) in the usual shape of a courtddp,— very pe^ 
and conclusive. The footman begins by paying the damsel tbi^ 
co«f4iment of saying that ha sees ** ia^s OMud written m ever^r 
one of her movements.^ The lady curtseys ddighted, and soon after 
returns the flattery by telling him that she sees "gentleman's gentle- 
man written in every movement of his." The footman b a wit, and 
says that he understands his master is going to marry " a }ady who 
turns upon a pivot;" and that between thei^ 'they w^l maka "a - 
sort of matrimonial tripod." 

Bftrs Orgee and Bfr WaBstER act these two parts very welL 
Mr Webster's hard, metallic voice;, and brazen*fiic^ ififn^i^ ip 
these characters, are very fitting for the sincttiity of a fi^tnan^s com* 
pliments. Bfrs Oroer's talent in maid-ServantH of all kinds is weH 
known. In this part of an a^ted lady's maid we furegM to see thai 
she hdghtens her usual manner,— pots a little aaofaaKtaaitrsganeo intu 
it She cannot do better than thift, con^dertng the ff^und of tmt|l 
upon which her style of acting is founded, i^be i# i^ver withoi^t tbft 
substance to work on. She may assume as Wuth ednfidepce as she 
{deases, and enrich and flouiteh upon it, tiH she n^ouble even th^ 
applause she obtains. Mr Jonk9, ve,upd?mlimd« jus^ *o perfona 
the part of VwiifG. He mmM Mk mor« asCOttfihed fhan VtMtira, 
and be upon the whole^n^ofe stirring, yet aeH^>08ses8ed : butViKiN<B^ 
we suspect, has the advantage in the look of nal emo^(ui ^n^ . 
enthusiasm. There is much, humanily about Vikino. His findt 
is that he wants fidth in his own expression^ and dips his hea^ 
too much, by way of enforcitig his good things, of seconding his 
inuendos. He «lfonld mend this '* Marry and Amen'* sort of 
gesticulation. Jijn Wati,et?T will |iot do in some respects after 
Madame Vestris* Ske has not such aa' air with her, and baixUf 
looks comfbftabl^ ia her drawing-room honours. But we must 
say, that m this very circumstance there is an unexpected some* 
thli^ f^ intetests us. She is a very Traafiboteil singer, not without 
real sensibility; and has some Plicate tones, wliich ihe knows 
how to modulate in the right places. She sung two songs iast . 
night, one composed fbr her by Mr A. Lee, the other the charming 
Irish ballad of^Kate Kearney," and was encored in both. For . 
our parts, we could hear such ballads a doseu tMMfl 0VQr^<r4-4iteriilIy, 
Dr Johnson used to complain diat he conld aev^ get an v liody /' 
to give him enough cups of tea. It is difficult to meet wiih a 
singer, who will give you the same song many txmea .ovnr^ 
though surely nothing can be more reasonable, if y6n wish 
it. We may look at the same face for twenty roinut(^ 
Why not listen to the same song? Perhaps it is the com- 
pany that are in fiimlt on such occasions. It is supposed they 

must think it unreasonable; the singer is bound to be modest: 
and so the /ace must be ehantad fbr another. The best way, we 
believe, is to make interest with the singer tite^-tHe, It is easier 
to persuade one that you are in earnest, than nine at a time. 



Mrs Siddons and Dr JoHNSoN.««*W2«en Mrs Siddoos visited 
Dr Johnson, he paid her two or three verv eleaant eompliments. 
When she retired, he said to Dr €Hover'»»''Sh% she is a prpdigiona 
fine woman." " Yes," replied Dr Glover, « but don't think she is 
much finer on the stagey when adorned by i/H f^* ** Sir,'* said 
Johnson, *• on the stage art 490* RQt w(om her, nature adorns her 
there, vadari glorifies her.'* 

A Smart Hetort. — Delpini, the celebrated clown, !bdn£ sub- 
paenaed as a witness on a trial at ^e Court of Ring's Ben^ Mr 
Garrow, who was counsel on the opposite side, endeavoured to im 
validate his testimony, bv addressing the bench, ** My Lord, no 
attention can be paid to whiit tikis man says,— he is theFido/Cwent 
Garden,'* Delpini, enitig^^ ^ this impertinence, instautl^ retojted^ 
'* And by Gar, you ,W, w/^ (fftke JCwg'e Bfinoh:' 

A Buii» AoTORji-'Oiia Bcisooe, the manager af a smaM thba^ 
triealearapany aowtinStEflbftlstiijh^ th^h stbtte-b^tfd, plays al! 
tiieba#9es iaphib twyM ftce , and lovers'fn gented cobedies.-^ ^ofn 
verhampton Chronicle, Feb. 17^. ^ 
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RoTAL CoMVBNiBNCB.— Firederic hud fiw libraries all exactly 
alike, and containing the same books, ranged in the same order, one 
at Pbttdam, a second at Sans-Souci, a third at Berlin, a fourth at 
Charlottenberg, and a fifth at Breskw. On removing to either of 
these places, he had otAy to make a note of the part of his subject 
at which he left o% to pursue it without interruption on his amval, 
Accordingly he always bought five copies of the books he chose to 
Tead.--Tneodaul^s jineodotes qf Frederic the Great. 

ExQUisiTB iMPoasiBiLmBs. — Some anecdotes, not a little extra- 
vagant, have been related of M. Morien, a chamberlain in the court 
of the queen-mother. It was said that at a particular siege, he 
could not remember whether he had been the besieged, or the be- 
sieger ; whether it was himself or hb brother who had been killed 
in such a cam[Mugn, &d The Marquis d' Argons lent him the same 
volume seven times over ; being afterwards asked how he liked it; 
be replied, ** I think it, sir, an admirable production, but, if I may 
be allowed to speak my mind fteely, the author someUmes repeats 
the same things.'' The English Ambassador requested him to pre- 
sent to the ^ueen-mother the Earl of Essex, then on his travels ; 
adding that it was not the Earl of Essex who had been beheaded 
by Queen Elizabeth. According! v M. Morein, at the usual hour 
of presentation, presented the Earl to the queen, saying, '< Madame, 
I have the honour to present to your majesty, the £arl of Essex, a 
native of England, and a traveller; — the English ambassador 
assures me that he is not the same Earl of Essex who was beheaded 
by Queen Elizabeth."— 7%^ same. 

A Valuable Rebukb. — Frederic of Prussia took a great quan- 
tity of snuff: in order to avoid the trouble of puttine his hand into 
his pocket, he had a lane snuff>box placed on each chimney-piece 
in his apartment, from vrhich he took a pinch on occasion. One 
day he observed one of his pages, who, tninking he was not seen, 
and desirous of tasting the royal snufi*, was inserting his fingers very 
unceremoniously into one of the boxes. Hie kng said nothing at 
the time, but an hour after, he called the page, ordered him to bnng 
the snuff-box, and asked the indiscreet youth to take a pinch. 
** How do you like it ? — It is excellent. Sire. — ^And the snuff-box ? 
—Superb, Sire.— Well, then. Sir, take it, for it is two small for 
two^— fVom ike JF^rench, 



Surrey Theatre, — ^VirginiuB— Simpson and Ca— All 

at Coventry. 

CoBURQ Theatre. — The Sailor's Grave — John Overy 

— Miller and his Men. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — A Favorite Opera- 
Don CKovanni, and other Entertain- 
ments. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, 'the Nantical Burlelta, called 

THE WATER WITCH! . 

OR, THE SKIMMER OF THE SEA. 

Eiidora, Mw FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 

Miss TabHba Von Skaats, Mrs DA LY. 

AldSrvMO ieveront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCRSTONE, 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Pron^. Mr J. REEVE, 

Capt. Lodlow, MrHEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrMorrif, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 

Thomas Tiller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c. Messrs, Pry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, Ac. 

To which will be added, the new Burletta, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstoni]. 

ActL— .WlNTKR. 

Alice, Mrs YATES. Bella, Mrs FTTZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Bfr HEMMINGS, CapUin Grampus Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke Ma?o?, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE. William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

- Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 

ActlL—SunrnrBa. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke MaRog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

To conclude with, a Comic Burletta, called 

THE BRICKLAYER'S ARMS- 

Mat Mudlark, Mr WILKINSON. 

On Monday next, will be presented a New Veraioo of the Pilot, or a 
Tale of the Sea ; which will hsncefofth be known aa the Pilot, or a Tale 
of the Thames 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, the Opera of 

HOFER, 

THE TELL OF THE TYROL. 

[By Mr Plaicchb]. 

The Music from Rossini's Opera of <« Gnillaume Tell,'* adapted for the 

English Stage, by Mr H. R. Bishop. 

Bertha, Miss PEARSON, 

Josephine Negretti, Miss RUSSELL, 

Mar?aretta, MrsNEWCOMBE. 

Peasants— Therese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, MissFAUCIT. 

Bavarians— The Commandant of Inapnick, Mr THOMPSON, 

Colonel Donner, Mr BLAND, Herr Stetten, Mr WEBSTER, 

Bats, Mr SALTER, 

Tyrolese— Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILUPS, 

Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 

GotUieb, MrYARNOLD, Walther, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Stephen, MrTAYLEURE, Karl, MissCHIKINL 

Principal Dancers— Misses Barnett, Basike, Ballin, Lidia, M*Henry, &e. 

Previous to the Opera, Rossini's Overture to *« Guillaume Tell." 

After the Opera, P. De Winter's Overture to «* Tamerlan." 

And previous to < High Life Below Stairs,' C. M. Von Weber's Overture 

to ** Preciosa." 

After which, (8ib time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poqlk.J 

Miss Koibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C JONES, Pattv Uikins, Mrs ORGER. 

Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 

Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES. Mr Jeremiah Buir.ps, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr TborotoD, Mr J. VINING. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

[Bv the Rev. J. TownlktI. 

Kilty, MrsWAYLfiTT, Udy Bab's \Iaid, Mr»* ORGER, 

Lady Charlotte's Maid, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Cook, Mrs BROAD, CJoe, Mrs WEBSTER. 

Looel, Mr COOPER, Freeman. Mr HOWARD, 

Philip, Mr PERRY, Tom, MrTAYLEURE, 

Duke's Servant. Mr VINING, Sir Harry's Servant, Mr H ARLEY, 

Kingston, Mr Eaton, Coachmi^n, MrFenton, Robert, Mr Honner. 

To-morrow, Venice Preserved; and Giovanni in London. 

On Saturday, TheHypocrile; Midsfi; and Turning the Tables. 

On Monday, King Jolin ; and Masauiello. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

This Evening, the Comedv of 

AS YOU LIKIi IT. 

[By Shakspbabi-]. 

Rosalind, (3rd time) (wit'h the Cnckoo Son?) Miss TAYLOR, 

Celia, (with Songs) Miss HUGHES, Audrey, Mrs GIBBS, 

PhoDbe, Miss H. CAWSE, Hymen, Miss PHILLIPS. 

The Duke, Mr EGERTON, Duke Frederick, Mr EVANS, 

Amiens, (with Songs) Mr WILSON, 

UBeau, Mr BAKER, Ensiace, MrTUKNOUR, Louis, Mr HOLL, 

Oliver, Mr DIDDEAR, Jaqnes de Bois, Mr IRWIN, 

OrUndo, MrC. KEMBLE, Jacques, Mr WARDE, 



Adam, MrBARTLEY, 
William, Mr MEADOWS, 

Silvius, Mr HENRY, 



Charles, ' Mr FULLER, 

Tonch.ntone, Mr KEELEY, 
Corin, Mr ATKINS. 
Previous to the Play, the Overture as composed expressly for the Piece, by 
Mr Bishop. 
After the Play, Mehul's Grand Overture ••De Bion." 

After which, (8rd time at this Thoaire) the Nautical Drama of 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 

[By MrFiTZBALLs]. 

The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, who will introduce the Song of *' The 

Tartar D.nm " 

Cecilia, MitsCAWSB, Iriih Woman, Mrs DALY. 

The Pilot, MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 

Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, (his 8rd apprarance oo tbia Sta^e), 

Captain Borou|(hcliff; Mr MEADOWS, 

Captain of the Am**ri«tNn Pri:rate. Mr IRWIN, 

Lieut. Griffiih, Mr HENRY, 

Long Tom Coffin, Mr T. P. COOKE, 

Mr Merry, Mr Mears, Serjeant Drill, Mr Tumour, Servant, Mr Heaih. 

Sailors— Messrs. Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Graat, Kin^, P. Suttoa. 

To-morrow, The Provoked Husband ; Hide and Seek ; and The Pilot. 
On Saturday, Clari ; Hide and Seek ; Auld Robiu Gray ; and The 
Pilot, 
On Monday, The Grecian Daughter ; Teddy the Tiler ; and The Pilot. 
On Tuesday, The Chancery Suit ; and Hide and Seek. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Tk$ Stnmm ^ Autumn^ at connected with Human Feelings ^and 
^ CA^afi^et. A Sermon oecamned by the Death </ ffHUam Haalitt, 

IkUeeredM Cre^ten, on Sunday, October lOM. By J, Johns. 

Sro, pp. 25. Hunter. 
This is in a every respest a very seasonable and a very sen- 
sible * discourse^ with much evidence in it of a graceful turn 
of mind and an amiable disposition. The author speaks of the 
changes of seasons and kingdoms, of die Mi of the leaf, the death 
•f the human being, and of the melanchoij of Autumn, which ne- 
rertheless, by a pleasing; second thought^ he pronounces to be not 
melancholy but hopeful, tumiog decay itself into a new source of 
life, and suggesting the reflection that men also who die may be- 
come die causes of a new and a better social existence. It is too 
much the custom of those Christians, who are for confining them- 
setres ta one or two convenient texts about sorrow and submission, 
la forget that dieir benignent master looked to a finer state of 
things in tMi world as well as in the next, — a state when every man 
ihdald fflt ** onder his own vine and und^ his own fig-'tree, and 
none should make them afraid/' The style of Mr Johns may be 
objected to by some as a litde too poetical, but we do not think it 
is for the occasion. Its coloured exuberance resembles that of 
the season he speaks of. He has elegandy said, " that the woods 
have a sunset as well as the clouds." His discourse has a light 
upon it of the same sort. 

An accident prevents ns from conthiuing the remarks we intended 
to make on tfaos serinon, and some which we should have taken the 
opportunity of adding to our former ones on the character of Mr 
Hazlitt. But we shall have other occasions for speaking of that 
greaX writer. We must content ourselves at present with observ- 
ing, that it would have pleased him to think he stiould have had 
auch honest and kindly words pronounced over him, as this gentle- 
man has honoured him with. The author speaks of him in the 
fbllowing manner : — 

' I should not, my brethren, have brought these recollecdons 
before you, had it not again become my unwelcome duty to say a 
(bw words over another leaf, that has mllen from the human life- 
tree, and rested upon the grave. A dbtmguished individual, a 
stranger but not an alien, will henceforth exist only as a dis- 
liHgyished name. One who has always been an object of attach- 
ment to the few,-*and who by a strange involution of hostilides has 
been battling with the Many, while he was contending for Mankind, — 
has been laid at length in the peaceful resdng-place, " where they 
ahall not learn war any more." Brief and sincere may the requiem 
be, which a stranger breathes over a stranger's grave : — He is gone 
to his rest, and let it not be broken !«— In an age, when the general 
diflLiuon of knowledge has made it no easy matter for one man to 
rise gready above the educated thousands around him, he has been 
one of those who have achieved the difficult Undertaking, and whose 
ifaonghts have sparided npon the topmost waves of the world. He 
f^t it a proud (ustincdon— perhaps he feit it too proudly — to be the 
owner of a luminous and vigorous mind. He could not be re- 
mioached with suffering the ploughshare to rust in the generous soil : 
It was rather his glorious but disastrous error, to suffer that 
wM too rarely to lie fallow. There was a mean, which he 
did not, or would not, discover; and Studv may add ^Arname 
to her long list of martyrs. — But the name of HAZLrrr is' associated 
with far nobler recollecdons. Whatever might be his sp^ula- 
dve, whatever his pracdcal errors, he was the fearl^s, the 
eloquent, and disinterested advocate of the rights and liberties of 
Man, in every cause and in every clime. His opinions were such' as 
to make him one of a part^, whom the brilliant, and influential ad-| 
Mauatrsdon, onder which he commenced his career, honoured with' 
no aoaaU poition of poUtical and personal hatved. And they, did not 
WMit dther means or instruments to make the effects of that hatred 
feit, even by those who were too haughty to show any pain, when 
" die aword had pierced through their souls." As &r as I am ac- 
quainted with his personal history, he escaped the harsher measures 
trbidi involved so many of his polidcal allies. He was neither per- 
seorted, fined, nor incarcerated. But these were the %hteat and 
briefest of the evils which they experienced, though, to the common 



eye, they might appear the heaviest and the worst. The most active 
persecndon which the Government could excite against them, was 
far less lastinglv prejudicial and painful, than the cloud of silent 
obloquy in which it found means to involve their opinions and 
their leaders, and from the effects of which no dme or change could 
redeem them. A whisper went forth against them, which was, 
in its effects, more appalling than the thunder. Calumny (I 
cite the verses for the sake of the powerful contrast), "seeing 
the multitudes, went up into a mountain, and when she was 
set, her disciples came unto her; and she opened her mouth, and 
taught them, sayine,'' — * These men are die enemies of the peaee and 
happiness of JVlankind. They speak of liberty; but they think of 
licence : they prate of the rights and wrongs of Man, while they are 
undermining tne foundations of social justice and order. They 
have no true regard for the prosperity of the people, for the sane 
tity of tha altar, or the majesty of the throne; They are impati«it 
of all restraints upon their turbulent aspirings ; and would "^ tlira 
the world upside oowa," m order to sto how the pyramid would 
stand upon its head. Beware, therefore, how yon join these friends 
of sedition and bksphemy, the^e enemies of peace amd piety, 
wherever they are found. Listen not to the subtie voice of the 
serpent R«ul not their writings, nor mix in their society; hut 
rather unite with the true fnencb of your country, in banishing all 
such, by a silent ostracism, from the dwellings of the pious, the 
prudent, and the peacelid.' 

'These assertions and insmoadons, enforced by the speaking* 
trumpet of aa ascendant faction, made it once a dangerous and a 
daring thing for any man to avow himself the partizan of liberty 
and reform. A^#ttf, my brethren, the case is widely altered. The 
hearts of nations have been touched— their mipds have been enligh- 
tened — their voices have been lifted and heard. But there treu a time, 
when he who dared to advocate those principles, was overwhelmed 
widt a fbamiDg deluge of obloquy and opprobium. The step was, 
of itself, alowfit enoSiuch to blast his public hopes and his private 
fame. Detraction followed him — Derision went with'hiu) — and 
Persecution lay in ambush before him. Let us therefore, my 
brethren, look back with honour upon the few> who once lifted the 
sacred standard of Liberty, amid the ** fiery darte of the wicked*' 
and of the world. Praise to their living name% and peace to 
their solemn graves! MHiatever else they may have done, ok* .left 
undone, for this, at least, they deserve the gratitude of their kind 
That gratitude, indeed, must soon be lost in oblivion. Those naoies, 
now bright as the sunset cloud, will grow darker and dicker as tkt 
evening draws on, and be lost at length in the majes^ ,of night* 
Posterity cannot remember the names of its bene&ct#rs;— ^Htthaft 
which is the |misfortune of afler ages, would be the crime of the 
pr&sent. It is ours, my brethren,— our duty and our prerogadver-* 
to han^ a fading wreath, or to breathe a passing reqiuem, over the 
memories of those, who, in evil times, advocated a perilous but 
glorious cause ; who bore the colours in the infant ranks of Free- 
dom ; and who, wherever they rest, should rest in our imaginations, 
with those colours wrapped round them, uuder which they fell. 

Hope And Rbasok.— ' 1 blame myself for the melancholy train of 
thought, in which I wais led, at the beginning, to indulge, even while 
the*ready apology presents itself, that I was to speak at once of the 
Autumn and of the Grave.— The vegetable world throws aside its 
summer raiment, only because it can be worn no longer. Another 
Spring will restore it in hesh magnificence and b6auty ; and Natui^^ 
out of the decomposition of the past and die present, wiQ '^glorify 
anew the honae of her glory.'' So it may be with the F^U 6i the 
Human Lifb-tree. Every individual leaf may contribute^ diongh it 
perishes, its elementary substance, to fertilize the soil, of sodal 
nappiness, and to accumulate the materials of future glpiy. Th^ 
individual dies, but his principles survive him, as iihe- prophecy 
speaks over the prophets grave. Words, at first '*spok^ in the ear 
in closets,*' ape he&rd at length ^up<^n the housetops" of humanity: 
the spring . beDptnes a river^ and the snowball .^n stvakUtche ; «nd 
whare the early (nends of Li|)eri^ once toiled and anffin^ and 
almost thought they toiled and suffered in vain^ the icoice of n^ion^, 
regenerated and happy, now goes up' in praise to. the t^one of the 
Liberating God.* * ' ' ' 

* But what guarantee havewte, th^t these acquisitions will be per- 
manent ? How can we be assured, that our blessings^ will not have 
theii^Autumn, as well as our evil&^-that they too will not '' fade 
as a lea^** and leave us but the memory and %he relics of tf brief 
Summerofg^ory?^— Our guarantee, my brethren, m^st b9 jfiny^ 
in part firom the probability, that Manfnnd mil not fcish for misery 
(tfter haeMig tattea ofhapjpness. The difficulty is and has1>een, so 
to counteract die instinctive tendeVicHes of their natnre,'ii8 to make 
them find any pleasure in the weight, or hear any music in the 
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dankins of their chaips. Those chains once broken, and the bles- 
uilgs of libertj^ restored, it may be rationally hoped that they will 
feel , those blessings too many and too precious ever again to be 
persuaded or compelled to resign them. The liberated captive will 
never again put on his fetters as a luxury, or return to his dungeon 
as a home. Every new recollection of them will make him more 
solicitous to secure and preserve his recovered freedom. And the 
dissemination of intellectual and religious light will for ever prevent 
men from resigning in ignorance, what they would not have re- 
sted in a state ofknowledge. The mind, we may fiurly hope, will 
^ and finish the work of the sword. Education will go hand in 
hand with Revolution ; and the young vines of Liberty will sup- 
port themselves upon the elms of Knowledge. Every free consti- 
tution will recognize the freedom of the press ; and, where the 
press is inviolably free, there is little danger that men should relapse 
into slavery. — ^We mf^ therefore hope, rationally and confidently, 
that these are things, which will not " fade as a leaf;" — ^that, as far 
as mortal things can be so, their glorious verdure is imperishable 
and everlasting; — that they will be green in the sunbeams of all 
c6ming ages, and cast a holy and a beautifiil shadow over the walks 
of all who live, and the grave of all who die.' 



ERRATA rK OtJR T£STERDAY*S NOTICE OF MR HUM- 
iPHI^EYS^S TREATISE ON CONSUMPTION. 
Wk recollected, when too late, that the verses we quoted from 
Mason, were written^ not upon his wife, but upon Lady Coventry. 
It is in another poem that he speaks of his wife, and of his taking 
her in her last illness to the Hot Wells (we believe) at Bristol, 
where 

She bowed to taste the wave, 
And died* 

But a letter has informed us of a greater error. The main point 
of Mr Humphreys's treatise escaped us after all, which was to attract 
the public attention to ** astringent vapour as a remedy of tried 
efficacy in preventing consumption, the oanopy," adds the letter, 
" is a secondary consideration with its inventor." The practical 
reaults in proof of the efficacy of the vapour shall be quot^ in our 
paper of to-morrow. 



CHESS-PLAYERS. 

TO THE TATLER. 



Mb Tatlbr^ — Allow me 6Ye minutes' conversation with you ; 
and (for joke's sake, for once let us change characters, that 
the chat may be all on my side. Sometimes your memory is 
treacherous, and your reacung deceives you. See page 269; 
where I judge you are no chess-player, or I should not charge 
you with a blunder. Polidor is there meant, I suspect, for PhiJi- 
dor« Thifl^ however, any one m%fat have corrected. But I suspect 
you jhave heard of Ponzani, and confounded them ; or have you 
be^n deceived by a Parisian invention, which has given the name of 
PoUdori to the anonymous Modenese in the face of all authority ? 
for. we. Sir, of the chess world have our authorities — and mighty 
onta too, I assure you. Ponzani's work is well known to players 
as the work of Del Rio— a nam de guerre^ assumed God knows 
why : he was a barrister; and if you were a player, I could chat 
with you upon the subject, and rectify some blunders into which the 
unscientific have fallen regarding the comparative merits of the Ita- 
lian and French school of play, at the head of the latter of which 
stands Philidor, who, in the estimation of most players of any grade, 
is as much overrated by his countrymen, and was as much over- 
rated by us, until the knowledge of the Italian and German writers 
corrected the error here, as the Great Duke. 

Yours truly, 

Mr Tatler, 

Philoschaccaria. 

[We have inserted the whole of this letter, for three reasons ; 
fir^ because it is written in proper tattling style : second, because 
we like to see a man take an interest in any pursuit or amusement : 
and third, because nothing pleases us better than having a real bit 
of ebat with our readers : — for as to our correspondent's having all 
the chat to himself, it is out of the quesdon. We have the advan- 
tage of him there, and can say two words to his one. Critics are 
like Attorney-Generals in that matter : they enjoy a magnanimous 
monopoly of reply. However, we will waive our law in favour of 
equity^ if our correspondent wish to say anything more. We beg 
leave to assure him, that in what we said at p. 269, we did not mean 
to insinuate that all chess-players were dull men : we know to the 
contrary. All we meant was, that a very dull man might be a fine 
chess-player ; that the pra/ession is not famous for wit ; and that 
Philidor was an instance of it (Polidor was a slip of the pen). We 
confess to being no chess-players ourselves ; we just know enough 
of the moves to give a bad player an interest in beating us. Yet 
we have seen some works on the subject ; are not ignorant of the 
renown of Sarratt, Stamma, and Anonymo Modenese ; and have 



long wished that some chess-player would take up the snbject^ who 
coirid write ft book not consisting enfttnely of chess-boaitU for pages* 
We should like to ste « histoty of the game, some anecdotes, &e. 
in short, a good lively treatise on the subject, such as would tend 
to vindicate the scientific from our charge. Why does not our 
friend Philoschaccaria write one ?] 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BT THE ORIGIN iJi THEATRICAL CRITIC IK THE EXAMINER. 



PERFORMANCES OP LAST NIGHT. 
Dbubt Larb.— Hofer^-Toraing the Tkblet^— Hl|^ life Below Stain. 
COTBMT Oabdbm^Ab You LOus IL— The Pilot 



Drurt Lane. * 

The same accident which has cut short our literary notice, compels 
us to say little on the farce' of High Ufe Below Simn, whieh we 
saw last night at this theatre. It has been much increased from ihii^ 
original of Mr Townley, powdered with modem idlusions, and' 
sauced with an overflow of slip-slop : but all very pleasantly. The 
acting by Vining, Cooper, Harley, Mrs Orqeb^ Miss BioR- 
DAUNT, &c. was very agreeable ; though we should hafdly have 
liked it, had we been lords. The footmen call each other by the 
titles of their masters,— my Lord Duke, Sir Harry, &c. and it is 
curious to see how reasonably the honours sit upon them. They 
give themselves airs, talk and move jauntily, and interchange 
pinches of snufi^ with quite as much meritoriousness as the 
titles could have bestowed had they been real; for there have 
been such things before now as illiterate Dukes and Sir Harrys; 
and footmen may value themselves upon nuyving in their 
sphere of high life with as polite a vulgarity, that is to say, with as 
vulgar a spirit of exclusiveness, as the lords they serve. In other 
words, lords are only better than footmen, not inasmuch as they 
are titled, but as they arc better educated. It is knowledge at last, 
which makes the only difference ; and this knowledge may be ob- 
tmned by chance as well as the titles though every fool can wesr 
the latter ; which cannot be said of the knowledge. Horace Wal- 
POLB knew a lord who could not spell the word *' book." Com- 
pare this noble personage with such a man as Dodslby, who was 
once a footman. 

Ikfiss MoRDAUNT ss ** Latfy Charlotte,^' wore an enormous carica- 
ture bonnet, which reminded us of the famous liat as b^ as a 
coach-wheel, with which Nell Gwtnn used regularly to convaise 
the house, when it made its appearance. The audience recognised 
the wit of the bonnet, and laughed. We were glad to see that the 
h'ght and lady-like Miss Mordaunt, who can perform pensive 
heroines, had so much fun in her. 

An excellent mock-dance, we presume by Monsieur Simon, was 
performed by the whole assembly of would-be Lords and Ladies, 
and enthusiastically encored. ^* 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Punch a King. — The Puppets, which Mazurier raised 
into vogue in Paris, are now much run after in Italy. In one of 
the little theatres in Milan, a very amusine force was acted by them, 
called King Punch. In this piece, Policinello, though on the 
throne, has not a farthing in his purse. He hears a man crying 
macaroni, and feeling very much mclined for some, has the man 
brought to him, and asks how he sells it a lump. ** Three half- 
pence."—" How, you Goth," exclaims his Majesty, " is it thus you 
exact from my poor subjects I Give me this moment three lumps 
for a halfpenny, or I'll have your head cut off." The merchant, 
crying out that he is ruined, hastens to obey. " You are a good 
fellow," cries the King, softening ; " now you may sell your macar 
roni at what price you please." 

Equality op Sleep.- Whatever may be the multiplicity or 
contrariety of opinions upon the subject of sleep, nature has taken 
sufficient care that theory shall have little influence on pfactice. 
The most diligent inquirer is not able long to keep his eyes opes ; 
the most eager disputant will begin about midnight to desert ms 
argument; and once in four-end-twenty hours the gay and me 
gloomy, the witty and the dull, the clamorous and the alent, tte 
busy and the idle, are all overpowered by the gentle tyrant, and aU 
lie down in equality of sleep.— »/oAwo». 
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lecXY Staks. — ^The way of fortane is Kke the milky way 

in tli« fiky ; which is a meeting or knot of a miiDber of small 

star% not seen asunder, but giving l^bt together : so are theie a 

. number of little and scarce dbcemed virtues, or rather Acuities and 

customs, that make men fortunate. — Bacon, 

The way to fame is like the way to heaven — ^through much tri- 
bulation. — Steele. 

To give pain is the tyranny— to make happy, the true empire, of 
beauty. — Steele, 

In^isitive people are the funnels of conversation ; they do not 
take ini anythnig tor their own use, but merely to pass it to another. 
Steele. *^ 

DiFFBRINCB BBTWBKK AN OrATOR AND AN ACTOR, — ThoUgh a 

pleader or preacher is hoarse or awkward, the weight of their mat- 
ter commands respect and attention ; but in theatrical spesJiin^, if 
the performer is not exactly proper and graceful, he is utterly ridi- 
culous. In cases where there is little expected but the pleasure of 
the ears and eyes, the least diminution of tnat pleasure is the highest 
oftnce. In acting, barely to perform the part is not commendable, 
bnt to be the [east out is contemptible. — Steele. 

YooTH AND Agb. — Though every old man has been young, and 
every young mau hopes to be old, there seems to be a most unna- 
mral misunderstandmg between these two stages of life. This 
uidiapppr want of commerce arjses from the insolent arrogance or 
exultation of youtb^ and the irrational despondence or self-pity in 
age. — Steele^ 

That fine part of our constitution, the eye, seems as much the 
receptocle and seat of our passions, appetites, aud inclinations, as 
the mind itself; and at least it is the outward portal to introduce 
them to the bouse within, or rather the common thoroughfare to 
let our afiections pass in and out. Love, anger, pride, and avarice, 
all visibly move in those little orbs. — Spectatw. 

I had rather see some women praised extraordinarily, than any 
of them sn^r detraction. — Dryaen. 

Liking is not always the child of beauty; but whatever is liked, 
to the liker is beaudAil. — Sir Philip Sydney. 

Real Pronunciation op thb word Otranto. — The name of 
Spol&tro ^so famous for the retirement of Dioclesian, and for the 
ruins of his palace) is pronounced short in the, second syllable; and 
though this may seem contrary both to the sonorous march of the 
Italian language, and to the quantity of the original Latin name, 
yet two other examples, exactly analogous, are presented upon the 
Italian shores of the Adriatic, in the names of Tar&nto, and Otrfinto, 
hodi so pronounced. Horace Walpole has told us that he selected 
the latter name for his romance, only from seeing it upon the map ; 
and as he adopted it rather by the eye than by the ear, it may rea- 
sonably be suspected that he would not have chosen it, had he been 
aware how it is pronounced on the spot. — Life and Adventures of 
Gtoocnni Ftnati. 

" Reason left at Home.--*' My dear brethren," said a curate to his 
parishioners, "never lose sight of reason^. Reason is a bride given 
as to restrain our passions." The same day, the curate, got drunk. 
One of his auditors asked him what had become of his Mde. " Oh, 
by nay faith," said he, " I left her at home, for 1 wanted to drink." 
—Fi'tjm the French. 

Dying not Mortal.— A doctor of Poitiers having one day 
visited a sick-mau, the patient's wife asked him his opinion of the 
case. " He's very ill, indeed. — What's the matter with hhn ?— He 
has the spotted fever. — The spotted fever I What makes you sup- 
pose that ?— Why look at his hands. They are a perfect violet 
colour. — Well," but, sir, inv husband is a dyer. — ^An, a dyer: I 
didn't know that : I could have sworn he had the spotted fever. 
It's a good thing for you that your husband is a dyer." 
r The same doctor, being sent for to see a gentleman, was by mis* 
take shewn into a room where a friend of the patient's was sitting. 
** €k)od day, sir ;" says our Galen, " how do you find yourself? — 
I have nothing the matter with me. — Oh you must be bled. — Bled ! 
—Yes, you're very ill, and must be bled, 1 tell you.— Not at all ; 
I'm very well. — Seriously ? — Seriously. — Oh dear, I beg your par- 
don, 1 thought it was you who was ill." — From the French. 

Chronological Compliments. — A short time ago, there was to 
be seen in the hotel of the family of C . . . ., a tapestry, representing 
the deluge, in which is a man running afker Noan, exclaiming, " My 
good friend, save the papers of the C, family." — Another tapestry in 
the (sstle of the Duke of Levis represents the Virgin, saying to an 
individual of the L. &mily who is standing before her with his head 
uncovered : " Couan L. put on your hat" To which the lat- 
ter is replying, " Cousin, it is for my convenience." There was 
also a Dutch picture of the wise men bringing their offerings, among 
whom is a man in regular Dutch costume, who holds in his hand 
the model of a Dutch man-of-war. 

AimQumr of Hissing. — This mode of expressing popular dis- 
approbation, appears from the following passage in Cicero's letters, 
to be very ancient. Speaking of the orator Hortensius, Caelius 
thus describes the success of that speaker's eloquence. " Hoc ma- 
gtt animadversum est, quod intactns a sibilo pervenerat Hortensius 
«d aeaectutem." " It is worthy of remark tnat Hortensius arrived 
at old age, without being once hbsed at." 
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not mean to say that you have not a few louis in ^our pocket ; and 
you would lend me one or two." — " A few louis I I have them 
not, I assure you. If I ejcpect to take a coach, or to have some 
other occasion for money, I take out as nearly as possible the sum 
I shall want." — " In that case, be kind enough to lend me a ping^ 
quatre sous piece (equivalent to a shilling), to enable m^ to take a 
coach, and return home." — " Unfortunately, sir, you find me quite 
unprovided ; as the weather was so permanently fioe^ i came out 
without any money at all." — ThiebauW* Anecdote ^ FVederia the 
Great. 

Observation is an old man's memory .-*-iSm^. 

Persecution. — The press, of late years, has been . productive 
of many cogent and persuasive aigumeaits lor liberty of debate, and 
the advocates for this liberty, in the judgment of the impartial and 
considerate, have so far gotten the betu^r of tlieir adversaries^ that 
I wonder any one can appear in behalf of persecution. If I were a 
bishop or Doctor in Divinity, I should think it a disgrace to my 
station and education, to ask the assistance of the civil authority to 
protect my religion. I should fudge tnysdf unworthy of the wages 
and emoluments I enjoyed iot the preaching and propagation of the 
gospel, if I were unable to give an answer to auy one that asked a 
reason of my faith.—fFoollaston on Miracles. 

Imperfect Success. — Martin M'Owen, Lord of the Seven Glens, 
was (according to the legends of Cushendall) the son of a fisherman 
of that village, who, retumuig one day from casting his net at the 
mouth of the river Dall, perceived a vessel, then an object of great 
admiration and astonishment, at anchor in the bay; and on the 
deck sat the captain, consulting an astroio^al volume. The 
captain called Martin into the vessel, and told him, it was fated that 
he should wed a lady of Cushendall before a certain hour. *' Re- 
tire, then, Martin," said the astrologer, " in my ship's boat, and 
endeavour to persuade some fair one of the village to become m^ 
bride; and fear not, for I have wealth for thee and thine, to bestow 
in compensation." Martin entreated many fiur ones to accept the 
unexpected riches, and accompany him to the vessel in the harbour; 
and at length prevailed. Having reached the vessel, he was about 
to ascend, when the captain exclaimed, *' Martin, I thank you; yon 
have performed your part, but my hour is past, and I must wilfadnhv 
from hence. Here is the fulfilment or my promise, and your 

wishes." — at the same time throwing a bag of gold into the boat 
Martin eagerlv seized on the treasure, but his happiness was not 
unmingled with alloy at the astrologer's rejection ot the bride ; who 
was no other than Martin's own wife. However, since fate had so 
ordered, he submitted to the disappointment, and returning home, 
erected his Court on the summit of the hill, and became lord and 
master of the seven great glens along the coast. A school has been 
lately built upon the site of Court St Martin. — fFright*s Tours in 
Ireland. 

A Dramatic Surprise. — A story is told in the neighbourhood 
of Killamey, of a party of Oxford lads who, going to visit the lakes, 
were heard to express a wish of meeting some of the gentry of Kerry, 
to hazard a game of capping verses, or other classical feats with 
them ; a few young gentlemen of Killamey, who happened to be 
present, suggested to them the possibility of being worsted in the 
contest, for in that county, the very peasants spoke Latin. Hie 
Oxonians were not to be deterred; and setting out in their cabriolet 
next morning, arrived at a ford where some young women were 
employed in beetling clothes, upon whom they jocularlv lavished 
some lines of Virgil, when — " mirabile dictu" — the washerwomen 
answered in the same language. The Oxonians gazed on each other 
with surprise and dismay, and hurried along in their cabriolet, as 
fast as their mountain snelty could move the unusual conveyance; 
without once reflecting upon the possibility of deception. These 
washerwomen were no other than their Irish companions of the 
preceding evening, in female habits. — l^he same. 

Men of the greatest genius are not always the most prodigal of 
their encomiums. But then it is when their range of power is con- 
fined, and thev have, in fact, little perception, except of their own: 
particular kind of excellence. — HazUtfs Characteristics. 

Popularity disarms envy in well-disposed minds. Those are 
ever the most ready to do justice to others, who feel that the world 
has done them justice. When success has not this effect io opeoij?^.- , 
the mind, it is a sign that it has been ill-deserved. — The same. 
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To deny undouMed inexilin ethen, U to deny its ekistenee alto- 
gether, and conseouently our own. The example of ilHberalitj we 
set 18 easily turned against ourselves. — HazUtfi CharacterMct, 

Frederic, Voltaire, and BsAuitARCHAis. — When Beaumar- 
chais purchased the MSS. of Voltaire after his death, he had a 
copy taken of the article this celebrated author had composed under 
the title of his will, for the purpose of describing in his own way his 
dispute with Frederic at the time of his leaving Berlin to return to 
France, together with the arrest of himself and Madame Denis, his 
niece, on tbdr arrival at Frankfort. Beaumarchais sent this copy 
to the King of Prussia, accompauied with a letter, in which he des- 
cribed this composition as better calculated than any other to excite 
the curiosity of readers ; but added that he conceived it to he his 
duty not to publish it, till he had laid it before his Majesty, and 
that be was ready to suppress it entirely, if such were the wish of 
his Majesty, though it could not be doubted that the said article 
would have hem a principal means of remunerating him the sum 
■he had mdd for the whole MSS. The King sent back the manu- 
eeript, thanking him for his ofier, but at the same time assuring him 
thftt he had his most hearty wishes for the sale of every part of the 
purchase. Beaumarchais, mortified no doubt at nbt having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a sum from Frederic for withholding what at 
some time or other would infallit^y have been published, imme- 
diately printed this production in a separate edition, and put it into 
circulation throughout Europe. Samuel I^tra, the bookseller, hav- 
ing received tweoty-five copies of it, consulted me whether he 
flAK>uld venture toeell them, or should send them back. I accord- 
ingly dictated a letter which he sent to the King, together wit«i a 
copv of the woik; eequestlng b^ Majesty's commainls upon the 
subject. The King replied that he might sell the books, provided 
there waa nothing improper in his manner of announcing them. 
The whole were bought in leas than two days. — The same. 



TO' COiLRESPONPJBKTS. 
M* tQHDorrtw. 

We shall consider with aUantioD the paper sent us by C. W. H. 
S. £. has maefa obliged us* 



oitMAy cgg oy THI S svsmvo. 

Surrey Thbatre, — As You Like It — The Revert 

Bride, and other Entertainments. 

Coburg Theatre* — The Sailor's Grave — John Overy 

— Miller and his Men. 

Tottenham Street Theatre, — Era Diavolo — Don 

Giovanni, and other Entertainments. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — Othello — Inkeeper of 

Abbeville. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, the Nautical Burletta, called 

THE WATER WiTCH! 

OR, THE SKIMMER OF THE SEA. 

Eiidora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 

Miss Tabitha Von Skaais, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Bcverout, Mr DOWNE. Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr B AYNE, Peter Pron?. Mr J, REEVE. 

Capt. Lodlow, Mr HEMMING S, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Tarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, Mr Morris, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 

Thomas llller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c. Messrs, Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, fte. 

To which will be added, the tew Borletta, cailed 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstonb]. 

ActL'-WlNTRR. 

Alice, Mf« YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke Ma^oe, Mr J. REEIVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE. William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressing, MrCHAP WAN 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 

Act II. — Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

LucT, MissSTALLARD, MrsSiarlin?, Miss BEAUMONT, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. Marmaduke Magog. Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Sltriing, Mr BUCKSTONE, • Walter, Mr HEMmNGS. 

To conclude with, a Comirf fturletla, called 

THE BRICKLAYJER'S ARMS. 

Mat Mudlark, Mr WILKINSON. 

On Monday next, will be presented a New Version of <he PUot, or a 
Tale of the Sea ; which will henceforth be known as the Pilots or a Tale 
oftbeThamet, 



THEATRE ROrAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Eveaia^, t1i«0raad Opeva of 

MASANIELLO. 

[Adapted from the French by Mr Babhjlm Lnrius.] 

Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss PEARSON, 

Fenella, (Masaoiello's Sinter) Mn W. BARRYMORE, 

Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fitbermaa) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Don AlphoMo, Mr T. COOKE. 

A Spanish Bolebo. 

lo the coime of the Evenioir, Avber's Overtart to *' La Maeitt 4i Portiri.'* 

Mozart's Overture to *• La Clemeoza di l*iio." 

Rosaini's Overture to " Semiramide." 

And Spontini's Overture to " Ferdinand Cortex.'* 

After whieh, 

PERFECTION. 

iByMrBAYLTl. 

Kate O'Bnen (with Sooga), Mrs WAYL6TT, 

Susan, Mrs ORGER. 

Charles Paraxon, Mr VINING, Sam, Mr WEBSTER, 

Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. BENNETT. 

To which will be added, a Comic Piece, (in One Act) ciUed 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

fBv Mr BucMToica.] ' ' 

Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Miss Bi«n, Mra^lAmOL, 

MissWinterblossom. Mrs C. JONES, Bobbin, Mra ORGER. 

Mr Primrose, MrFARREN, Henry Thornton^ Mi HOWARD. 

To eenelode with the Musical Eitravacaosa, called 

GIOVANNI IN LONDON. 

[By MowcRiBPF.'j 

Pfoaerpine, Mrs EAST, Mrs Leporello, Mn NBW€X>M&B^ 
Miss Constantia Qoixotte, MiM S. PHILLIPS,, 

Mrs English, Mrs ORGER, Mrs Draioendry, Mm C. JiXKES, 

Mrs Porous, Mr« WEBSTER, Tartarus, Mrs GEAR« 

SucRubua, Miss VALLANGT, 

Mrs Simpkins, Mrs BROAD, Squalliufr Fan, Miaa CRAHmUID, 

Don Giovanni, Mrs WAYLBTT* . . ; ^ 

Leporello. Mr HARLEY. Pluto, Mr C. JONES ,^ 

Mr Deputy English, Mr ANDREWS, Mercury, Mr HOlfttX, 

Mr Florentine Finikin, MrWEBSTBR, 

Charon, Mr COOKE, Drainemdry^ Mr TAYl^UBE. 

Parous, Mr FENTON. Sinpkina, Mr PERRY, Shirk. Mr HUGHES» 

Popinjay, Mr YARNOLD. Firedrake, Mr DOWSING, 

CouaseUor, Mr EATON. Lawyer, Mr HONKER. 

In Act I. a Masquerade. 

To-morrow, The Hypocrite; Midas; and Turningr the Tables. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Eveninz, the Comedy of 

THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 

[By VANBHucnl. 

Ladv Townlev. Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Lady Grace, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Eadv Wroiighead. Mra GIBBS, 

Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON. Triisly, Mrs DALY, 

Mrs Motherly, MrsTAYLEURE, Myrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Lord Townlev, Mr C. KEM BLE, 

Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr HARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 

•Sgoire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, 

John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, Count Ba»«t, Mr BAKER, 

Poundage. Mr ATKINS, Williams, MrTURNOUR, 

James, Mr MEARS, Coaateble, Mr CRUMPTON, 

Previous to the Play, Onslow'a Overture to * L'Aloade Je la Y^a,* 

After the Play, Mosarl's Overture to • La Clemen sa di Tiu** 

Freriotts tatha Pilot, Mehol's Grand Overtore ' Da Bioa«' 

After which. (9th time) an Intertuda, caHed 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

[Prom Pieces bv Mowcribtf, Bickkhstafp, and othersT. "' ' ' 
Mrs MordaunI, Miss E. TREE, ChaHofte. Miss LA WllElfCt. 

Mordaunt. Mr DIDDEAR, Mertoo, Mr DURlTi^ir, ' *-' 
Moaei. Mr KEBLEY. 
To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 

[By MrFiTzaALLsJ. 

The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Kale Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 

Cecilia, Miss CAWSE, 

The Pilol. Mr G. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr BOERTON, 

Captain Boroughcliff (a regular Yankee), Mr MEADOWS, 

CapUin of the Anwrieaa Frigate, Mr IRWIN, 

Bamataple. Mr PARRY, Lieut Onffitb, Mr HENRY. 

Mr Merry. Mr MEARS, Serjeant DriJi, MrTURNOUR, 

Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of tba ** Great 

Sea Serpent") Mr T. P. COOKK. 

To-morrow, Clari ; Hide and Seek ; Auld Robin Gray ; and TTie Pilot 

Published by J. Ohwhyn. 4 Catharine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 

Sa<t:e1$, and communications for the Editor, are to be addreoed) ; sold by 
. CHAPrui., 98 Royal Exchaufre ; A. Hats, 165 Regent street ; J.PitLD, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mabsh. 145 Oxford street, neat door to 
Fladon^'s Hotel ; at Eaaas's Library, Old Bood atreet ; aad by ail Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W, RBTtfSLL. Printers, Broad street. Golden square. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS- 



A Skei0k of the Li/e of Generic Lqfa^ite. Trandated Jhm the 

French bp James P. CobbeU, 13mo. pp. 86. Cobbett. 
While Dr Johnsoa was dogmatizing on Church and State at No. 
11 Bolt court* Fleet street, he little thought that there was a young 
aobteman in France who was about to assist in reforming both, 
and whose history would emanate from those very premises for the 
edification of the world. 

This nobleman, truly noUe and a man (which could not be said 
•f tiie aoigority of his brethren) was the first to shew how weU such 
a person could dispense with a title. He laid it down, and has 
never resumed it. The other day one of his millioi\s of admirers 
apologized for having inadvertently called him Marquis. The Mar- 
fiiis of Carabbas who proposed to ** mince the labourers small as 
meat for the pot,'* is a Marquis for ever. La&yette is plain La- 
&yette; or ** Oeneral," because he has led the armies of liberty. 

We have little to say respecting the work before us, because our 
caaders hava already seen the greater part of it, translated fi'om the 
authorities of the original, in the '^ Chat of the Week." But we 
have to thank Mr James Cobbett for presenting the public with 
another and complete version in this new pocket shape ; and we 
take the opportunity of giving at length what was but slightly 
abridged in our former journal ; we mean, the interesting account of 
Lafayette's imprisonment at Olmutz. It is as follows : — 

' M. de Lafiiyette, unable to do more at Paris, returned to the 
firontiers of the Netherlands, where his division of the army was. 
But the spirit of faction and disorder had also reached the soldiers. 
He did his utmost to support their loyalty, and proposed to them 
to swear acain to support the constitution (the revolutionary con- 
stitution iS 1790). A great number refused, and it was then evi- 
dent that the troubles of Paris and of the army were incompatible 
with his own safety. His adversaries now determined on his de- 
struction, because of his letter ; and they were of a party famed 
for never marking a victim without seeing it sacrificed. On the 
17tb of August, accompanied by three of his general officers, Alex- 
aoder Lameth, Latour Maubourg, and Bureaux de Puzy, be quitted 
the army, and in a few hours passed the frontiers. His intention 
was to reach the neutral territory of the republic of Holland, which 
was near, and there to rally the constitutional party, or to pass 
into Switzerland, or to go to the United States, where his family 
might join him. That he did not quit France till no hope remaineci 
is certain, for, before his flight became known at Paris, the remain- 
ing part of the National Assembly had, by a great majority, de- 
clared him guilty of high treason, a declaration equivalent to order- 
ing him off to the scaf&ld. 

' M^ de Lafayette and his companions hoped to escape the ene- 
my's outposts, but they did not succeed, and were taken by an 
Austrian patrol, who soon discovered who they were. Instead of 
being considered and treated as prisoners of war, the only charac- 
ter in which they ought to have been arrested and detained, they 
were exposed to the most ignominious treatment because they were 
the partisans of the constitution. After detaining them some time, 
the Austrians gave them up to the Prussians, thinking that these 
could ^uard them more conveniently on account of the proximity 
to theur fortresses. They were first imprisoned at Wezel, on the 
RhiBcy and then in die dungeons of Mi^ebourg. But at last the 
Prussians became ashamed to bear the odium of exercising conduct 
so brutal, and so contrary to the laws of nations, towards men who 
deserved other treatment, as well for their character, as for the cir- 
cumstances under which they were arrested^r They, therefore, de- 
livered them back to the Austrians, before the concluding of the 
peace ; and these transferred them to the unwholesome dungeons 
of Olmutz. It would be difficult to imagine all the sufferings to 
wWch M. de Lafayette was subjected, with the intention of ^ireak- 
ing sanguinary vengeance. He was assured that he would never 
again behold anything but the four walls of his prison ; that he 
would never hear of or from any one ; that all knowledge of events 
would also be kept from his knowledge ; that his name would re- 
main unknown in the citadel, and that, in all the reports sent to 
the court, and which concerned him, he would be designated by a 
certain number; that he would never hear mention of his family, 
aor of his unfortunate]; companions in, misfortune. At the same 
time they allowed him neither knife nor fork, as if to inform him 



that the cruelties to be practised upon him were such as would na^ 
turally induce him to put an end to his life. 

* His sufferings were almost beyond endurance, and more than 
once he was brought to the verge of the grave by the want of air 
and the dampness and disgusting filthiness of his dungeon. His 
constitution was weakened by maladies of which his family and his 
friends were for a long while kept ignorant : during one part of his 
captivity, hie was reduced to such an extremity, that the excess of 
his sufferings caused all his hair to fall off. At the same time, his 
possessions in France were confiscated ; his wife was cast into pri- 
son; and the "Fayettes** (as the supporters of the constitution were 
called) were punished witn death. 

' Meanwhile, his friends in all parts of Eurc^ were watching for 
opportunities to procure news ot him, and to ascertain whether he 
were yet alive. The Count Lally Tolendal, who had quitted the 
then blood-stained France, was one of those who made the stron^st 
and most constant efforts to learn what had become of him. This 
gentleman, while in London, became acouainted with Doctor Brick 
Boll-man, a Hanoverian, who, immediately after the massacres of the 
10th August 1792, having been charged by Madame de Stael to 
assist the flight of the Count of Narbonne, had succeeded, by his 
address and courage, in conducting him safely to England. The 
venturesome spirit of Doctor Boll-man induced him to set about 
making inquiry after Laihyette. In the irst expedition on the 
Continent, which he made in 1793, and which was directed by 
the friends of La&yette in London^ he found that the Prussian 
government had determined to deliver the Oeneral up into the hands 
of the Austrians, and that he had, very probably, bc«n already 
removed; but it was absolutely impossible to know precisely where 
he then was, or even whether he were living. 

* The friends of M. de Lafayette were not, however, discouraged. 
In the month of June 1794', they again sent Dr BolUman into Uer* 
many to obtain what information he could, and, if the General were 
yet alive, to attempt an escape. He followed, though with many 
difficulties, the traces of the French prisoners as far as to the Prus- 
sian frontiers, where he was informed that the Austrian escort to 
whom they were delivered had taken the road of Olmutz, a strong 
place of Moravia, situated at a hundred and fifty miles northward 
of Vienna, and on the confines of Silesia. At Olmutz he learned 
that several state prisoners were detained in the citadel, and with 
the same precautions and the same mystery which had formerly 
been observed in the use of the maique de fer,* There was no 
doubt but that Lafiiyette must be one of these prisoners ; and the 
Doctor was confirmed in his suspicions by the surgeon of the garri- 
son, with whom he got acquainted as a person of his own profession. 
Aided by the means of ingenuity, Dr Boll-man made use of the 
surgeon, without his being aware of the design, for the pur|K>se of 
making Lafayette acquainted with the projects of his friends, and to 
receive an answer from him. Finally, after a delay of some months, 
during which the Doctor had made a long journey to Vienna in 
order to prevent all suspicion, it was agreed that the General's deli- 
verance should be attempted on a day durine one of the regular 
airings which his ruined state pf health rendered it necessary for bun 
to ti^e^ 

' As soon as this plan was resolved upon, the Doctor went back 
to Vienna and communicated it to a young American, Francis K. 
Huger, who happened, by accident, to be in Austria: he was the 
son of a person who lived near Charlestown, and whose house was 
the first to receive M. de Laiayette on his arrival in America. This 
young man was possessed of extraordinary talents and an heroic firm- 
ness : he entered at once into the projects of Dr Boll-man, and 
devoted himself entirely to the canring of them into execution. 
Iliese two were the only persons on the Continent, with the excep- 
tion of the General hunself, who had any knowledge of what was 
determined upon. There was one circumstance that troubled them, 
which was, that as neither of them had ever seen Lafayette, the 
parties could not recogmse one another on meeting. It was settled, 
therefore, between the General and his friends, when the two 
returned to Olmutz in the November following, that, in order to 
avoid all surprise at the moment for effecting the escape, each one 
should take off* his hat and wipe his forehetd, as a sign of recogni- 
tion. Then the Doctor and Mr Huger, having ascertained the day 

* The masqtte defer was a matk made of iron, and was fastened over 
the head of a prisoner in such a way as to ensure the impossibility of bis 
being recognised even by the turnkey, sentinel, or any one that it might be 
necessary to admit into the place of his confinement. This supreme instru- 
ment of despotism is said, by Voltaire, Anquedl, and other writers to have 
been used in the Bastile, during the reign of thatglittcring despot Louis XIV. 

— TaANSLATOa. 
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when Lafayette was to ride out, sent their carriage on before to 
Hoff, at about twenty-five miles on the road which tbey intended to 
take, with order! tbait it should be kept ready at a certain hour. 
They decided to attempt the General's deliverance on horseback, 
^£h AG other amis than their pistols, and not even loading those 
with ball, thinking that it would be unjustifiable to commit murder, 
even for the accomplishment of so fair a design. 

* Being informed that a carriage, in which were a prisoner and an 
officer, and with a soldier behind it, had just passed the gateway of 
the fortress, and concluding that this prisoner could be no other 
than the one they sought, they mounted their horses, followed the 
carriage, and passed it ; then, slackening their pace, they let the 
carriage come up, and, as it went by, exchanged the given signal 
with the prisoner. The carriage, when at two or three miles clear 
of the town, turned out of the highway, and stopped in a road less 
frequented, where M. do La&yette, guarded only by the officer who 
had accompanied him, alighted to take a little exercise. This was 
evidently tne most favourable moment ; the two friends seized it ; 
they came forward suddenly, and after a feeble resistance on the 
part of the officer, whom hia soldier had abandoned to run and 
alarm the citadel, the prisoner was set free. But now an unfortu- 
naCe accident occurred ; one of the horses had got loose during the 
struggle ; there was but one left for the fugitives to get off by. The 
Gfeneral mounted tJus immediately, and Mr Huger told him, in 
English, to go to Hnff. Lafayette mistook the word : he thought 
that the other had said, Go off. After delaying an instant to see if 
he could be of any use to the Doctor and his companion, he started; 
his anxiety for the safety of his liberators induced him to turn back ; 
but they pressed him to leave them, and he galloped away. 

* The horse which had broken loose was soon caught again ; Dr 
BolUman and Mr Huger both got upon him, to follow and assist 
General Lafayette; but the animal would not move, reared up, 
threw hb riders, and left them for the moment quite stunned by 
the fall.* The horee being once more caught, Dr Boll-man mounted 
him alone, Mr Huger thinking that he himself would not be able to 
render Lafayette so much assistance as the Doctor, as he had but a 
very imperfect knowledge of the German language. These accidents 
caused a complete &ikir& in the undertaking. Mr Huger, who had 
no means of escaping |)ut on foot, was soon laid hold of by some 
peasants, who were witnesses of what had just taken place. Dr 
Boll-man arrived ea^ly at Hoff; but not finding Lafayette there, he 
flowed leisurely along the rosd towards the frontiers, and was 
arrested^ the same evening, and g^ven up to the Austrians. The 
General, having taken a contrary route to that of Hoff, went forward 
as &r as his horse was able to travel, and he also was arrested as a 
suspected person^ at the village of Jegorsdorff, where they kept him 
under guard till, two days after, he was recognised by an officer of 
Olmutz. All three were led back to the citadel, confined separately, 
and neither of them was permitted even to receive a word of infor- 
mation as to what was the lot of the others. Mr Hnger was 
chained to the ground, in an arched dungeon eight feet ii^ ; he 
was bereft of light, and had no other food than bread and water. 
At erery six hours, nbht and day, the guard came in with a lamp to 
examine each stone of which his cell was built, and each link that 
composed his chain. His enquiries about the Doctor, and as to 
the result of the General's flight, were, naturally, pressing; but 
tbey obtained no answer. Even when he supplicated to be allowed 
to send to h^ mother, who was in America, merely the words, " I 
am alive,'* witn his signature to them, he received the most stern 
refiisal. However, the odious severity under which Dr Boll-man 
and Mr Uugcr sufiered was soon softened. The prisoners were 
brought near to pne another, and permitted to communicate. Their 
trial at Vienna, which assumed the importance of a great and 
alarming conspiracy, was begun with all the delays and minute for- 
malities of the mistrustful government. It would be easy to con- 
jecture what must have been the end of this proceeding, in case the 
accused had been entirely unfriended; but at this critical juncture, 
they were secretly protected by the Count Metrowsky, a gentleman 
who dwelt hard by their prison, whom neither of them had ever seen, 
and who was interested for them, only bv the circumstance which 
constituted their crime in the eyes o{ the Austrians. One may ima- 
gine by whut means he influenced the tribunal that tried them, for 
they had such an effitet^ that the two prisoners, after being detained 
during the eight months that the proceeding lasted, were condemned 
to the penalty of ^n imprisonment of only one fonnight, after which 
they were set at liberty. A few hours after they had quitted Olmutz, 
an ord^r, given under the direction of the ministers, arrived from 
Vienna to institute a fresh oroceedlng against them, which would, 
assuredly, have had quite a different issue from that which had been 
brought about by the Count Metrowskv. But the prisoners had 
already passed beyond the boundaries of Austria's territory. 

' In tqc mean while. General Lafayette, was condemed to dreadful 
sufferings, \yithout any hope of seeing an end to them but in death. 
In the vvijitcr of 1794-5, he was reduced to the last extremity by a 
violent fever, and wa.s continually deprivied of the things most neces- 
sary to him, air, wholesome food, and proper clothing. To make 
the punishihent he imdcrweiit the more poignant, they made him 
believe that a publb execution was to be hJs destiny, and that those 
who, with such a noble devotion, had »ttfftnpt6d his deliverance, 
were to perish on a scaffold raised in front 9f J?js. >yip^lpw. At the 

* Tbia horse was ioteodKl fur the CeocTal;' ^V Otlipr, which he was 
obliged to make ust: of, had heca cnq^ea i»<^^H^<^)5|»»4HlMt|tt Would carry 
double. 



same time, he was not suffered to know whether his family were 
still in existence^ or ^^leiher they had fallen beneath, the ax)e of the 
revolution, about the fr^ntful ravages of which he had heard some- 
thing during the short time that he remained at liberty. 

' Madame de La£^ette was at this time nearer to h€r htisband 
than what he bad reason to supp«se* 8h« had come ooV«of a lirisob, 
in which^h© also had been very neariy killed j* and, «fter1iat%g 
regained sufficient strength to execute the design she had. ui vieyir^ a«d 
confided henrfdest son, that he might be perfectly sate^ to the cfjre 
of (Jeneral Washington, she had set out for Germany with hei- Wo 
daughters, all the three being in disguise, and furnished with Ame- 
rican passports. Landmg at Altona, they went straight to Vienna; 
they obtained an audience of the Emperor, who refused to grant them 
the liberty of General Lafayette, but who, probably agfunst the wish 
of his ministers, permitted them nevertheless to be companions of 
the general in his prison. They came, then, immediately to Ohnutr. 
At the entrance to the fortress, all that they had brought with them 
for the purpose of mitigating the prisoner's misery was takaii oat of 
their hands, and they were informed that if they once passed the 
threshold of his door, they should never retrace their steps. Madaoe 
de Lafayette, finding her health in a short time destroyed by the 
innumerable torments and privations to which she was a pr0y».wrple 
to Vienna to ask permission to go and pass a month in that city, ja 
order that she might have the benefit of a purer air, and prQCWe? 
medical aid. It was two months before she received the aos^ff; 
which stated that nothing would be objected to her quitting her 
husband, but that, in case she did do so, she would not 'be aiiMed 
to return to him. She at once explicitly declared her-detenmurtloii 
— " to ihare, for «w, the captwity of her htuband.** Madaanie ds 
Stael has well observed, where she speaks of this drcumstancs as 
belonging to the history of the French Revolution, ** that antiquq^ 
presented nothing more admirable than the conduct of Oftnent 
Lafayette, and that of his wife and her daughters, in the prison of 
Olmutz."' 

We add the Preface of the Translator, which presents ns with 
the character of Lafayette up to the present moment, and ^ck 
is written in a spirit that does honour to Mr €obbett:>^s undentand* 
ing and disposition. 

*In looking round me,' says he, 'while at Paris, for iome aur 
thentic biographical account of General Lafayette, the little work 
of which the following paces are a translation, is the only thiMof 
the kind that I could find. In French, it is entitle^, "The His- 
tory of General Lafayette," a title which I have not liked to cive 
it, because it is, in fact, no more than a sketch, which I, therefore, 
prefer. 

* This sketch, however, bare as it is, compared with that which 
will, surely, one day appear, is so interesting at this time, it con* 
tains such an useful moral, I could not help thus doing my utmost 
to spread its influence. The French edition is dedicated to the 
National Guard. I dedicate and recommend this to all young men ; 
in the hope that, by first admiring the truly great man whom It coo- 
cerns, they may, in their vocations, emulate him to the utnK>st of 
their power. 

* To all good men it is a consolation to see, that virtue mmt ob- 
tain its due reward ; and more than that even is to be gathered 
from this little book. It is here seen clearly, that disinterestedncfs, 
pure intention, in one word, that honesty (for that word includes it 
all), which may be called man's gifl to himself, places him higher 
in the estunation of men, than all the talents without it can ever do. 
General Lafayette has been in active political life for more than 
fifly years, banning when scarcely at the age of manhood, and 
continuing in the same path, striving with the same perseverance, 
the same disinterestedness, through^ perils and privations sadi as 
few men, even in his countrj% have had to endure. He has opposed 
royal and aristocratical tyranny, imperial d<»potism, and poimlar 
excess ; and all with the same firmness and openn sa. He Aws been 
a real philanthropist, without bemg chimerical ; a real patriot, witfc* 
out being factious. If no senate has ever rung with i*f dloquetee, 
if no coimcils have been guided by his cunmng oThUy^\SM^^ 
countries have ever trembled at fiis invading arm : wbcnce> mm, «l 
his influence, his almost unbounded empire, overineO's,mWj^ »= 
make them dethrone an Emperor or make a King merely la)tlii«; ' 
word? From his hnoim honesty ! He has none of thevdiplicigj' 
and hypocrisy which mix with eloquence ; none of the vc!naiity« 
the politician, nor the wantonness of the wit; none of the vain ^ 
tisrical and desolating amWtion of the warrior. Dnring TiiS IdtJ; 
life, he has been seen a plain, honest, and humane man, pursuing 
his course without deviating, and with undaunted zeal arid cou- 
rage: and the result is, that thirty millions of peonle, poiatiflg t* 
him, with one voice exclaim, " In him we can confide !*' 

* Her grandmother, the Duchess de Noaille*. her mother, the DuclirtS 
de Ayen. and her sifter, the Countess de Noaillei, had ail dietl, ia one dty, 
on the acaffoW ; and a like lot was to be thai of Madatne de Ufayette, « tfce 
death of Robespierre had not snved her. 




A (JuEAT-HEARTED Thief.— Itis u wcU-knowu fact, that anj^^W* 
tant of the highlands of Scotland, who, upon the supprwsioa pj 
the rebellion of 1745, had the Pretender under his protection^ fni 
who had not been tempted to deliver bun up by^ the grcat preaJJOm 
offered by government, was, at a subseouent period, tried at Iflv^ 
oess, and condemned to a caj)ital punishment, for horse-steaiiog^ .. 
MilfarU Historical View of the English Government, . . 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES: 

. T^B Sqotch TsMTUB^wlnch witJi its proad iiiicription figures 
}a th^ tnva of that nation, repr ea ento no plant in exiatenoe. — 

" LJU)Y Day. — Though the 25th of March is no longer appropri- 
ated to Easter, it is still kept as a festival in the Lutheran, as well 
as in the Romish Church, by 'the name of "The Annunciation,** 
being the Anniversary of the day on which the Angel Oabriel 
announced to the blessed Virgin, the incarnation of Christ, who 
fcof bom exactly nine months irfler. In conunon language this is 
caUed " Lady-day."— TT^ iatne. 

Jons DoRT, OR St Pbtsr's Ftsh. — In the legends of credulous 
devotion the Haddock is admitted to be the same fish which St 
Peter caught with the tribute money (alias tithes) in its mouth. 
The two spots on the sides, near the head, are considered as the 
ttarks of St Peter's thumb and finger, which have ever since 
rteiained on the whole race to perpetuate this circumstance ; but it 
Hmy be added that the Haddock is not without a rival in this reputed 
proof of sanctity, the sides of the Dory or John Dory being even 
ilMfe distinctively marked. On this account the Dory is also called 
St Peter's fish.— 7%^ ««»<?. 

Whtsn Haydn was in England, he perceived that the English, who 
wwe very fond of his instrumental compositions, when tne move- 
atent wtta Kvely and allegrOy generally fell asleep during the andantes 
or mingios, in spite of all the beauties he could accumulate. He 
therefore wrote an andante full of sweetness, and of the most tran- 
^ nKMrenent ; all the instruments seemed gradually to die away; 
bat io tiw anidle of the softest pianissimo, striking up all at once, 
and reinforced by a stroke on the kettle drum they made the slum- 
bering audience start. — Letters on Haydn. 

In 1799 I was confined at Vienna by a fever. The bells announced 
a.ma«9 at a church not far from my room. Mv ennui got the better 
of my prudence, and I rose and went to console myself with a little 
music. I inquired as I entered, and found it was the festival of St 
Ann, and that they were going to perform a mass of Haydn's in 
Bb major, which I had never heard. Scarcely had it b^un before I 
felt myself affected. I broke out into a perspiration, my head*ache 
went away. I left the church with a cheerfulness to which I had 
bona long a stranger, and the fever never returned. — The same. 

HUydn's last Birth Day. — Mozart's widow and son gave a 
concert at the pretty theatre de tn Wieden^ to celebrate Haydn's 
birth-day. A cantata was performed, which the young Mozart had 
composed in honour of the immortal rival of his father. The native 
goodness of German hearts should be known, to form an idea of the 
effect of thb concert. I would engage that, during the three hours 
it lasted, not asin^e pleasaAtry of any kind passed in the room. — 
The day renandea the public of Vienna of the loss they had already 
sustained, as well as of that which they were about to experience 
It was agreed to perform the Creation with the Italian words of 
Corpani and 160 musicians assembleil at the palace of Prince Lob- 
kowitz. They were aided by three fine voices, Madame Frischer of 
BerKn, Messrs Weitmuller and Radichi. There were more than 
l,fiOO persons in the room. The poor old man, notwithstanding 
his weakness, was desirous of seeing, once more, that public for 
which he had so long laboured. He was carried into the room in 
an easy chair. The Princess Esterhazy and his friend Madame de 
Kurzbeck went to meet him. The flourishes of the orchestra, and 
still more the agitation of the spectators, — announced his arrival. 
He wa$ placed in the middle of three rows of seats, destined for 
his friends, and for all that was illustrious ni Vienna. Salieri, who 
dineeted the orchestra came to receive Havdn's directions before 
tbe^'b^an. They embraced; Salieri left him, flew to his place, 
ancl the prchestra commenced amid the general emotion. It may 
eaMlytb^itidged whether this religious music would anpear sublime 
toikm jniBbnee whose hearts were aflected by the nght of a great 
mad abbuM to depart out of life. Surrounded by the great, by his 
firitdtb^'by the artists of his profession, and by cnarming women, of 
whoio eve^y eye was fixed upon him, Haydn bade a glorious adieu 
to ther world and to life l^^The same. 

To spcs^ lu'ghly of one with whom we are intimate, is a species 
egotism. Our modesty as well as our jealousy teaches us caution 
on this mih^eeL^-Haziitt^s Characteristics. 

There are people who praise you behind your back, and will not 
on any account do so to your faCe. Is it that they are afraid of 
bdng taken for flatterers ? Or that they had rather any one else 
should know theY think well of you than yourself; as a rival is the 
last person we should wish to hear the favourable opinion of a mis- 
tress, becauf e it ^ves him most pleasure ?•*— 7%r same. 

What makes it so difficult to do justice to others is, that we are 
hardly sensible of merit, unless it fells in with our own views and 
line of pursuit ; and where this is the case, it interferes with our 
own pretensions. To be forward to praise others, implies either 
great eminence that can aflbrd to part with applause; or great 
quickness of discernment, with confidence in our own judgments : 
or great sincerity and love of truth, getting the better of our self^ 
lore. — 'fhe same. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAJflNEil. 



PSRFORMANCBS OP LAST NI6BT. 

Deurt Lams.— MaMuiiello.— Perfioetian.— Pbpping the QwwHoa.--giaTMuii in 



CoTBMT Oabobm.— The Provoked HabukL— Hide and Seak#— Hw PUoC, er « 
TdeoftheSe*. 



Drurt Lane. 
Haying seen Masamello last night, we begin to suspect that tho«e 
who advised its being struck out of the list of entertainments when 
the King visited this theatre, were not much vriser than my Lord 
Mayor. We used to wonder how it was, that a piece so radicailj 
formidable could have been produced under the old French govern- 
ment. But it is as innocent of ofi^ence as can be, considering there 
is such a gunpowder word in it as ^ Masaniello." The author has 
introduced a story of seduction to neutralise the politics. Afasa^ 
niello rises against the government, not so much because the people 
are over-taxed (of which very little is said) aa because bis sister has 
been ill-treated by the son of the Viceroy. He engages the citizens 
more in her quarrel than their own. The rest is a very brief 
abstract of his chronicle. He becomes the ruler of Naples, is ' 
poisoned out of jealousy by one of his companions, and during the 
frenzy occasioned by the pobon, is killed in a tumult. But the 
politics, and even the person of the man, are kept as much ka possi- 
ble in the back-ground. Perh^ three parts of t^e three acts are ' 
occupied with other people, with dancing, and singing, and shew. 
We do not blame this. 7?he piece is property a musical spectacle, 
with a few senteneea iiitefspersed; Bu^ the title of MasanieUo, 
which the adapter of it to the £pglbh stage naturally enough pre- 
ferred to its original onet oi the Dum^ iiirl of Portiei, tends to 
excite expectattonar which are not gratified: and so the royal 
admirers were to be frightened at the name of a Teformer for no- 
thing, as tbey were afterward* td be scared from the City feast by 
the premature n%htumate of an alderman. 

Poor MasanieUo ! (we mean the real reformeri-**<the hearty 6yi»* 
pathizer with his pocr brethren). He was a chi^erflil,- honest- 
hearted fellow, beloved by his companions, and visited suddenly 
with a deep sense of their wrongs, which took possession of his 
fancy ; he righted them, found the task of government too heavy 
for his' inexperience, got mad with perplexity and witl^ drinking, 
some say with poison, did a number of violent things in his itea^ 
was killed ; and his memory has b^en trampled on as ht^ b6dy was, 
because he was wrong enoogh to do right without leay^ and was 
not bom with the right of doing wrong. However, the 'ttmfe has 
come, when the memories of reformers may ** look up,*^ I^owever 
mixed with those errors of which their adversaries would fain have 
the monopoly. To be uneducated, to mean well, and to be liable 
to feelings of counter-violence, present a combination of faults, vir- 
tues, and excuses, which will no longer be reckoned a worse com- 
position of character than to be educated, selfish, and oppressive. 
When we saw even the stage representative of the poor Neapolitan 
fisherman, and remembered what his original mu3t halve gone 
through, and to what it was owing, we almost shook in the box we 
sat in, to think of what we had been reading in the papera that very 
morning, and that while we are sitting in warmth and comfort, the 
infimts of hundreds of poor men were going to their chill beds, 
crying and half starved, and the payers of** two sMlVings a weelC'* 
preparing for a table full of luxuries. 

The reader will pardon this digression from the usual tone of our 
criticism. We did not grudge the theatre its ^ warmth and con^ 
fort." The stage is "a discipline of humanity," and those who 
love it have a right to mix cheerful thoughts with the reflection it 
teaches them. Bat because it it a discipline of humanity, we are unable 
sometimes to sit and enjoy the cheer^ilness, vrithout being reminded 
deeply of the rest We have hope iKnd fadtb infinite in the progress 
of the times, Ood knoWs ; but meanwhile the horrible want of 
charity in those who ought to overflow with it out of the excess of 
their luck, shews a Wftttt of ixOi^gtoatloii and common foresight truly . 
frightfiil to think of. 
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The music of this pieoe coRBrms u» in therppinion we lately 
expressed of jil AubeA d^mpoiitiAta. It wftets'in general the'ilow 
of the Italian style ; is apt to be disjointed, sometimes capricious 
and fantastical r bvtt sometimes it .has joauck grace ; is not] destitute 
of originality; and in short resentbles, as we said befor^ a French 
girl/ half natural and half artificial, singing out of the lightness of 
her heart in a garden. When she goes to prayers, she has however 
a^ner strain. The kneeling of 4be peasant ^Is and others on the 
stage, and their choral responses to the bridal hymn heard at a dis- 
tance, while the Yieeroy's son is being married, are extremely 
inpreasivtou The eruption of Vesuvius during the catastrophe is 
idso w^ arranged. There is some good dancing, especially a 
bolero; and altogether the piece, though it has little of MaiameUo 
iu it, is worth gofeg to hear and to see. 



A CoufctiES 'R«wAiii«i),-»-William the First, the fether of 
Frederic ^0 Great, «^ very fond of painting, and though his works 
were mete dai^hs, lie ,w«b extremely proud of them. His courtier?, 
bf eourse, pittec^d U9 unpleasant truths, when invited to declare 
their o n i ^y An ^f thei];i ; t^ut were loud in their encomiums. *' Well," 
sfdd he. oue day, to ^"^ ^^9 ^^^ ^^^^ extravagant in hb flattery; 
•^liow'much di yoii suppose it would fetch if offered for sale?" — 
" For a hundred ducats, fere ; and it would then be given away." — 
" Tdie It tliettv ^'Will'^U'it to yon, for fifly, because I see you are 

ler- 
at 

K>d 



isit 
the Surrey «od Coburg iheatr^. 

We hope b 'notice the Arlitli'itntht Shf Acts Ibrtbwilb. 

Our Tricod F. G. is inCortBcd^ U«U wcposfas the work on ibe SporU and 
Pafttiinet of EngUod. We are oblised to him for UircctiDg our attention to it. 

Tht additiooal and interesting Extract froqi the treatise of Mr Humphreys 
on Consumption is unavoidably postponed till Monday. 



yMtyoKaKA Kcgg or TK xg 

SuRR£Y Thbatbe. — The Brigsmd— All at CoveiMxy— 

The Hover's Bride. 

CoBURa Theatre. — The fiailcwr'a Grave— John Oenry 

— Miller and bis Men. 

Tottenham Street Theatre.— Frn Dfevolo — The 

Stratageni,andother£ntertidwnent0. 

Sadler's IVells Theatre. — Othello— Inkeeper <rf 

Abbeville. 



TriBATREv^tlOYj^L,, DEURY LANE. 

This Eveninf y the Comedy of 

Tfl» ; HYPOCRITJEI. . a 

[By Bigkustapf]. 

OM Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 

Charlotte, Mist MORDAUNT, 

Younr 1i«dy Lambert, MrsORGER, Betty. Mm EAST. 

Doctor Caotwell, Mr DOWTON, Sir Joba Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, 

Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, 

Darnley, MrJ.VININO, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 

Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipaififf, Mr C. JONEg, . _ 

Prvvioiiato the Comedy, Cherabioi'a Oferture to " LodoialMi.'' 

After the Comedy, Spontiai** Overture to ^Ferdmaod Cories.** 

And preTioua to the Farce, Roa»ini*tf Overture to " Tancredi." 

After which, the Barletta of 

MIDAS. 

[By Kamb 0*HAaA]. 
Immortals^Juno, MrsNEWCOMBE, 
Apollo, Mil WAYLETT, in which she will sing, ''Come where Um 
Aspens Quiver." 
Cupid, Miss MARSHALL, Venus, Miss yALL4H(»K^ ' > 

Hebe, Mrs EAST, . ,i • 

Jupiter, Mr BEDFORD, Pan, Mr TAYLEURE. , , 

Vulcan; Mr DOWSING, Mars, Mr TOLfcEN, 

Bacchns, Mr WALSH, Mercnry, Mr CRAMER, < 

'l*be Gracee— Messrs Gear, E. Jones, GriiBiba;. • 1! 

MorUOs-Myws, Mw C JONES. Daphne, Miss S. PHII^JP5^ 

^ Nysa, Miss RUSSELL, ' '^"^^ 

Midiu;, Mr FARREN, DamoUis, Mr YARWOJlDi ' * 

Sileno, Mr ANDREWS, 

After which, (9th time) a New Farce, called. 

TURNING THE TABLE& 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poouc.J 

MissKnibbs. Miss FAUClT, . . 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Pattv Laikihs, Bfrt ORGER; 

Jack Humphries, Mr USTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Buovpsj Mr COOPBft, . . 
Mr Edgar de Couicy, Mr VINING, Mr Thoralon^ Mf J. VININGU, 

On Monday, King John ; and Masaniello. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 

This Evening, the Nautical Burletla, called 

THE WATER WITCH! 

findMi Mti PFFZWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER^ 

Miss Tabiiha Von Skaate, Mrs ^A LY. 

Alderman Beverout, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, M^ BUCKSTONE, 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr B AYNE, Peter Pron?. Mr J. REEVE, 

CapL Ludlow, Mr«EMMINGS, Lieut Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Yam. Mr ^. Smith, Brail, Mr Morris Trysail, Mr Sanders, 

Thomas IMller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes, S*UftTS, Marines, &c. Messrs. Fry, Charles, TayIor,Wmmng, &e. 

To which will be added, the new Bnrletta, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 

ActL— WmTKR. 

. Alke, Mr» YATES, , Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

W^<*»r fi^ttianl, MrHEMMlNGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O.SMITH, 

Marmaduke Masrojr, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy SUrling, Mr BUCKSTONE. William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew PhiDps, Mr SAUNDEks, Th«nas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieul. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 
Act IL— Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, BeHa, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, MrsStarUn?, Wjss BEAUMONT, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH;^ 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. Marmadol^e Majiog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Sttiriiiif , Mr BUOKSTONE, Wate, MiJI^MMINGS. 

To conclude with, a Comk BtfrluMft/' ««U?d 

THE BRICKLAYER'S A^US. 

Mat Mudlark, Mr WILKINSON. 

'On Monday next, wiU he prweotei aNwVtwifftr of iha Pilot, or a 
Tale of the Sea ; which will henceforth be known as the Pilot^ or a Tale 
•ftheThames« 



This Eveninif, the Opera of 

CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 

[Bjr Mr HowABD Paynv]. 

The Music, hy Mr Bishop. 

Clart, Miss TAYLOR, (her firm appearance in that character)^ 

Vespina, MrsKEEf.EY. Pidalma, Mrs VINING, 

Nineiia, Mias CAWSB. 

The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR. Jocono. (hixValet) Mr DURUSET, 

Rolanio. (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, Poffe, MasCer LEWIS, 

Nicolo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 

NinM><*do, Mr MEADOWS. 

CHARACTERS IN TBE EPISODE. 

Wife of Pelegriiio. Mw DALY, Leoda, Mi« H. CAWSE. 

Nohleman . Mr BARER, Pclef^rino, (a Farmer) Mr TURNOUR. 

After the Play, Mozart's Overture to *' La ClemeDxa di Tito.** 

Prerioos to the < Pilot,' Mehura Grand Overture, '' De Bioo." 

With, (10th time) an Interlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

[From Pieces by MoKcaicrF, Bickbrstapf, and otheral. 

Mrs Mordaunt. Miss E. TREE, Charlotte. Miss LAWRENCE. 

Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR. Merton, Mr DURUSET, 

Moaea, Mr KEELEY. 

After which, the Ballot of 

AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

Auld Robin Grav, Mr TURNOUR, - 

Principal Dancers— Mr D' ALBERT, Mesdames BEDFORD, VEDT,, 
FAYNE, GRIFFITHS. THOMASIN, EG AN, RYALS, WELLS. 
Mifti Kendall. Master JohisoB. 

Tp oohdttde with the Nautical Draws «l ' "' ' ' '"^ ' 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SBAir' « 

[By MrFlTlBALLS). ■-■ ,':> -J 

The Music, by Mr G, H. Rodwell. 

Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Iri«h Woman, Mrs DALY. 

Ceiilia, Mtss CAWSB, 

The Pilot, MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howafd, MrecmMMMl, 

CapUin BoroughcliflT (a regular Yankee), Mr MKAP9WS» 

Captain of the American Fri;;ale, Mr IRWIN, 

Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Lieiit.^riffith, Mr HENRY, 

Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, ^IrTUHaWUR, 

Lonr Tom ColBn, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yam of the ** Great 

Sea Serpent,'* by the Author of • Black-Eyed Sosao')Mr T. P. COOKE. 

On Monday, (By Special Desire) Tht Grecian Daughter; Teddy Ae 
Tiler; and The Pilot. 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catharine street. Strand^ (to whom all bookn 

5a>-cels, and communications foe the Editor, are to be addressed) : sold b^ 
. Chappkl. 98 Royal Exchanpe ; A. Hays, 165 Repent street ; J. FiEti», 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mamb, 145 Oxfofd street, neat 4ow w 
, FladoBg'6 Hotel ; at Ebers's Library, Old Bond, streot ; and by ^JMft^ 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. Rbthsix, Printers , Broad street, Golden square. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1880. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

TV Artiete on the Sit Ads, etpecialfy Tajfes m Literature, Re- 
prbUed^bjfpermiukm) fnm the ff^ettmiruter Review, 8vo. pp. 15. 
Strange. 

BsPOBs weintrodace this seasonable republication to such readers as 
Aaj not happen to have seen the original, we must take the 
liftcrtyof paiiitidga portrait which has come into our head, and 
which we could not paint better than with this pamphlet beside us. 
Perhaps we shall occupy the whole of our present article with it; 
but the p^wpblet will not grow stale before to*morrow. 

If whole^ength aMegorical portraits were taken of all the existing 
aitfons <if ^e world, which of them would cut the best figure ? 
Ccrtaiily not the English. 

Our countrymen are now suflfering bitterly for the vanity which 
mdiiced them 'to suppose themselves so vastly superior as a body to 
all other nations,— to hujgh at the ** heavy Germans,*' and the 
*' cunnmg Italians,*^— to laugh at the proud and saturnine Spaniards, 
—to lai^h fit the prudent, Poor-Richard-Almanack "Yankees" who 
threw off their authority,— to laugh at the wooden shoes, ragged 
elbows, ttid Gl^nd Monarque of the Old French,— and lo endeavour 
to knock 'the French on the head when they got rid of the grounds of 
that laughter,— as if not to be ridiculous in oar eyes was a new and 
uHbeard of offence ! We laughed at our own faulu in the persons 
of etfj^. people, as if by so doii^ we got rid of them. As a body 
we were not a bit livelier than the Germans whom we called heavy : 
we valued ourselves upon our cunning, while we affected to laugh 
at the Italians for it; we were «» proud as 8 pw iiaf ds, gad as money, 
loving as the Americans. Rags however, the greatest offence of 
•n, we had not. We now have them, and find they are no joking 
matter. If the German farmer is now heavier than the English, it 
is because he is better fed ! the Tutican fanner has so little of our 
oumnng, that he is not reduced to a state of despair between ex- 
acting parsons and starving labourprs : the Spanish fanner may be 
prouder, because he has not yet suffered enough to get rid of the folly 
of his pride : the American larmer may love money, but he is without 
lords and primogeniture, so that he has at least got some money to 
lowe: the French are no longer m n^, nor have a Grand Mo- 
Bstfque: our Monarch, Kttle as he seems personally to care for it, 
is ftr grander; and the rags that the French left ol^ we have 
put on ! 

Do we kogh then at all this, while we say it ? No : we smile in 
bitterness, — and in pity. We own we cannot help reminding the 
fiurmers, with what contempt their ignorance formerly treated the 
French, and with what avidity they sufiported the Pitt wars for 
Ike purpose of putting down liberty. They are now paying for 
tteir foolish vanity and subserviency; and those who formeriy 
ai»4e to0b of them, find it difficult to suppose that they are not to 
be took stilL W« aie aotty for them : but we are sorrier for theu- 
labomrws,— for Ihoae oeld, gaunt, and half^tarved multitudes, who 
fMiQir^ilotb^lag of eoKisequence enough to express an opinion or 
Id have one, now threaten in the excess of their suffering to make 
ect^n meet in the state, and become the dictators of the worldly 
wiae. Fortunately (their on^ melancholy fortune) their know- 
le4se te<eitto to then out of the dreadfiilkst sense of adversity, 
9oA we>nr«Mld undertake to prophecy (in case a change could not 
\ otherwise, b& we hope and believe it will) that they would 
r jaucfa more wisdom and humanity if ever they got an alarming 
of power into their hands, than the class immediately above 
tbem. They only know that they are miserable and in the right : 
die others, with less suffering, have been used to an inordinate 
opinion of themselves ; and they would probably revenge the wound 
to their self love in a stupid manner. LuckUy they are 'powerless, 
and must remain so. Power will now be in the hands of the right, 
wherever it is. If great talenU take the lead of it, both will be the 
htttwr for the guidance. If the case be otherwise, talents will give 
w^ before r^ht, lu gold Is melted b^ the l^tnmg from hteven. 



But to our portrait. States have been often compared to tbe 
natural body, the govenmeBt to the head, iha middle daites t« 
the trunk and arms, the poorer to the l^gs. Popular as such com* 
parisons have been, there is little gronnd for them. The interoit 
of one or two classes has been supposed to be concerned io keep- 
ing them up, and the others, not beii^ aware how much dq>endt 
upon letting a figure be taken for a feason, have aofttiesced. There 
is some truth, however, in the anakgy, etpemUy aa re^da the 
sophisticate or dressed condition of the body pofitie ; and as the 
- upper" classes have long been fond of the image, we wiH accommo- 
date at once their old notion and our qualified one, by drawing a 
portrait, the likeness of the mo$t melanchot^ part'oi which it win* 
be impossible for them to deny, whatever they, may say to the rest.- 
CauiKSHANK, if we had thee near ns, thoo shOuldst ^isiw it better 
than we. i . , 

First then, there is the crown of the head,-^ real crown,— hi 
very splendid condition, all gold and Jewels, worth, probably, the 
subsistence of all the labourers in the county of JCent for a dozen 
years. Thb is to be imagined paiated in great lustre^ fittfog^fttr the 
incrusting pencil of Reitibittidt; iU^ ctetibg a light mto the sur- 
rounding darkness. *. .w .,.. 

Under this comes the beadr o?ithp k«WaiW^— no very great, 
head in pmnt of iifaia% but ^ytpkally coaditsatted as to.cheeka^*^ 
round, rosy with beef arfd wine, the expiwrfon lofty, the eyes 
looking down,— the whole lace lordly, as representing lords, and 
the character *• notorious as the sun at noon-day." _ 

Next comes the "qr<te»" — tbfi ?«ytocr^^-H:fl>i6ed,by the 
upper part of the body, aad aU over' orders aud ribbons, m fidi 
as can be, panting with astbmaj The two'anba,i r^>reient&ag' the 
army and navy, hang on either si<^, one red, the other blue, each 
with ite epaiiSet, and one with a sword f b its Jnui^/^ thf^t^liinrthe. 
phenomenon's own legs. 

.Undameftth this is (ha " part abdominous/' ihfi,c\e3(iff^{4fimfkkf' , 
artm^peaUt} pl(imp» round, strutting, in black cloth, distended witb 
dfopay.. Aa the aiaelKng descend^ the region becpmfs ipipthed ia^ 
scarlet, typifying the fox-huntmg part of the " squire^u^hy/' ^^ The' 
pockets, the monied interest, stufled with bank-notes and copper, 
swing apart like a Dutchman's ; for the merely mom'ed is not a fieah 
and blood interest. It consists of the pochel, sud^lligjelse. 
The cloth of this part of the dress is good plain broad-cloth, and 
the flaps are closely buttoned. 

Lo, then! a dreadful change; for the thigh^ the farming and 
mechanical ''interests," are shrinking within their BhabbiendoAMig^, 
especially the one to the left, which is in green. The other is in 
Manchester cotton. Compare these with the condition of the > 
waistcoats and the flaming chest,-»to say nothit^ of tho^rown. 

But who can help tlunking of the crown and all, when he' sees 
the legs ? Goigeous is the crown, plump and arrogant the cheeks, 
gallant the shoulders, flaming the chest, prodigious the abdomen, 
shabby the thighs; but the legs are bare, shivering, wasted 
away, and the foet are in the mud ! All their blood is drawn 
upwards : there is repletion in the bead : in the thighs weakness 
and shabbiness ; in the legs fiimine I Ofi I what '4l snpport to all 
that upper splendour I What a contrast ! What a contradiction ! 
WhatasHAMEl 
This is Bngknd, ^ the pride of the world !" 



Remarks on a New und Important Remedp in Connm^ptvoe Diseases; 
mth a Description of an Apparatus for the Easp and Domestic 
Emplojfment t^a Juedicatea Atmosphere in Cases of Impeded 
Respiration, By Jolm Doddridge Humphreys^ Surgeon. ISmo. 
pp.51. Kidd. 

[Secoad Notice.] 
We request the reader's particular attention to die Mioma^ 
interesting passages finm Ifr Hnmphreys' pamphlet, in order that 
the author may not sufihr firom our inadvertency in allowing 
the main object of it to escape us in the former notice. 
/ 1 hare an anodety to render more perfect a chain of observations 
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^ rapours ^}WJij[ah ai^Mfi^' iQ di6[«r6fii enipbysiciits are escpostd^ 
witn a regularity which afibrds a fair critefion as to tbdbr ionuenc^ 
cm^tba. )iuaia|k,^9^8titiition^ Of the <lectded thioraottfr which fiitts 
of this nature present, an idea may be formed by referring to t^ 
|;9lgbly yaspul^ and t^thy sMt df b«itchera ; the dou^y appear- 
apee or personr cJMstantly breathing the steam mixed with carbonic 
acid gas evolved from new bread ; the prematura old age of the 
Qp^toiif«pianer, withering in the confined air of an ill-ventilated 
fiictorj^, or the brawny strength of the brewer, alternately exposed 
to rapid currents of fresh air and clouds of steam. 

* A variety of such facts imght be ad«kd, \mt single examples of 
this nature are less instructive than when we find the vital fiinctions 
uniformly affected in several instances by a train of similar agents. 
The exJiaosting tendency oC an undue transpiration from the lungs 
and skin ba$ beeo aUuddi U^ and- is a fiict under daily observation. 
Thus, when we remark a healthy man in a profuse perspiration from 
exertion, we are perfectly aware that such effi>rts must be brief in 
proportion as they are violent, and that if repeated without proper 
mtervals of rest) tbey will waste away the strength of the individual. 
If then we find that persons labouring in an atmosphere charged 
with steaPDU can work bard, and support repeated perspirations for 
twelve or fourteen bqurs a day, not only with impunitr, but with 
a continuance^ 4>f liobust heaUh, we cannot but infer that they are 
sustained by some external circumstance friendly to the human con- 
stitution. Jn the Instance cited, the necessary support is derived 
from the steatn, the respiration of which affords an extra quantity 
of ox}^eri, Whitefts'pr^ence relieves the lungs from any undue loss 
of moisture, or rather giVes ^^vem an opportunitv of absorbing it, so 
as to supply any deficiency which might arise from the augmented 
secretion of fne skin. The action of the steam in keeping up the 
otpillanr circi^ftion i^ ^Iso^ben^cial. The examples in confirma- 
tion of^ these Oplmons ai*e sufficient to give us confidence in enter- 
tapi^gthen^^ Uoe <>ftthe> rvpst signal is the fact that the negroes 
in tlie West Indies, although labouring in steam almost day and 
night, during the b^in^&dcywn of thtAugar, ere Ibuod at that period 
to thrive in a ren^rkable d^grsfi, so much so, indeed, that it is 
coxnmon to ^lace suca slaves^ wi are su&rine from dech'nes in the 
boUing-house, simply on account of the benefit they are oflen found 
to receive from the actioo-of^ the s team . A more familiar instance 
occurs in the ^ceUen^ health generally enjoyed by washerwomen, 
whose occupation is by far the most laborious to which females are 
exposed. A third is shown Tn the case of hatters, who are working 
with a boiling cauldron* constaotly under their nostrils, and who are 
generally robust. These pien, however,, too often indulge in a 
lamentable habit of drinking, which destroys the power of the 
stomach, and ind^ete that bfeakfng tip of the cohstitution, and conse- 
quent waetiogof'th^body^iwlnoh if! popularly termed a. decline. 

* The circumstance^ hitperto mentioned may ex|>laip the reason 
whv the inhalation of steam is frequently useful in relieving lassi- 
tucfe, and in removing inflammatory affections of the throat, and 
oppressions ^f t^ oh^u Having, however, in the course of my 
previous inquiries, in many instances, had reason for concluding 
that astringents have a decided effect in checking the growth, and 
in causing the eobselidation of tubercles, when mldressed immedi- 
ately totbe.luogs, I was anxious to meet with examples ia which 
the general action of such agents on a large scale might be observed. 
Having b^en previously convinced of the general truth of the 
aneient opihion that tanners are exempt from Consumption, I took 
moasur^ itp ascertain the extent to which the influence of the berk 
is a preventitive. An idea had been entertained that the pungent 
smell arfsfng fVom the tan pits was the effective agent, but further 
inquiries jconvinced q» that the fact alluded to arises from an actual 
absorotion of tannine, an instance having occurred where a young 
lady tell a victim to Consumption, although constantly exposed to 
the Atmosphere of a tan-yurd. The circumstance, that the use 
of oak hath sometimes occasions onpleasant symptoms hi the lungs 
of healthy persons, evinces the general propriety of substituting 
other astringents in cases of disease ; and ot combining them with 
agents which may qualify their action. 

' The steam arising in the manufactory of hats being of 
an astringent auality^ similar inquiries were made at such 
fectories to a mr^e extent; and I have been informed that 
puhnonrary Confeump?Ryh is a disease of rare occurrence among 
the .jnak>^ wdodyet^f'jno instance of a primary affection of the 
lungs from tul^r/sl^nhjvii^, beeabrought under my consideration. 
Casts of inflammatro'n of the chest, arising from exposure, or of 
biMous diseasej*J?dft fi¥%ul&r habits, and ending in decline, are not 
unfreqaent aiooogctiKaeiabourera. In such instances the lungs 
suffer in a secondary «ense, their membranes being thrown into a 
state of ftibrile excitrment', together with the other secreting sur- 
faces of the b<ftd^,' "by the inefficient reaction with which the con- 
stitution atteaJ^&j^Ji re«w«f Its energies. 

* The great vinegar works in and near London presented also a 
valqable l^eld fo'j* siich investigations, as the fumes of acetic acid 
combinean astringent -«4fect' on the cireulation, with a sedative in- 
fluence onthe^Fiearvcis. Thi^ result in tl|/i?se jn^tances was even more 
satisfactory th^p in the forinerj i^s it appeared that in no inst^ance 
had any mail' (ftnptoycd on the works In question sufTcred from a 
conaump^h«isE&40li. ^ ^ Ar Mescsrs Oham)»2oa*i/ It* was teiifMt«:ed, that 
a workman '>s*ojMi^th^rewi^a and some 
affection of the cheat, appeared to be invigorated and relieved by 
hisftew eibiifWuinl, ^'tfmf q^er tertalttfng there many years, <fieJ ^t 



toearlair tJiiStiSge of sixty. Both these asd aS Messrs PMtfs vadfi^B^f 
nett^\ ^ was sipd that those of their meo were the most bdaltby i 
who were most exposed.^ the volatile acetic acid : \U* iho^ who 
occasionally work iii the stores where stoves are employed to ripen' 
the vinegar, and where the air is ofben s6 acetic a^ to eXcite a ^ 
BmartidgMHiiitt theeye^bPstiwigers. ; ' ' ^^t* 

< Another and most swnai eorrobation of the salutarr iatfMMq 
of a constriotile atmosphere on the lungs* was aiR)rdcHl i fh>ih)(an 
quarter where the reverse might perhaps have bejm witicipste4^tn^T. 
allude to the sulphuric acid works« A long established manuiaqtory^ 
of this kind is that of Mr Farmer, of Kenningtoh Common, tliera''. 
I was not only told that consumption was unknown among ti^^ 
workmen, but a hale old naan, who forthe nMJor pwt of htsM^i^ 
had been constantly breathing the acidulated steam, arising durii^ ' 
the process of rectifying the acid, smiled at the question, as it was,- 
he said, a known fact among them that they were quite safe fh>m . 
any danger of that sort, for that *' the gas from the works always 
keeps a man's wind sound." Of the powerful and dissolvent in- 
fluence of the vapour in question this man was himself a striking 
instance; for while he had a voice like a lion, his teeth were rotted 
off close to the gums. This perishing of die teeth is comiaoa to 
all the men who labour in the chambers where the boiling down of 
the acid is proceeding. Other persons, although living on the spot^ 
do not suffer ip this way; and I learnt in particular that soque, fift 
children there had passed very well through that trying disease^ t^, 
hooping-cough. . , * 

' Although a digression from our subject, it is a fact too impprta^' 
to be omitted, that those persons who are constantly breauiing^i^f^ i'. 
acidulated atmosphere appear to be exempt from coota^pus ki^l 
With the recent discoveries of Doctors Stevens and Clanny.ljpfej^t, 
us, there is therefore reason to believe that acidulated vopouri as ^ ^ 
such cases it might be administered by the Canopy, would prof^ . 
as an antiseptic, a valuable addition to the saline medicines v\am 
have been employed with such eminent success in arresting those 
fatal changes of the blood, which are now known to be the all im-', 
portent characteristic of malignant fever. 

Some minor points are still at issue ; but the general Ms«lt e£ 
these, and of kindred investigations, have satisfied me as to^tbrvsat 
importance, in pulmonary diseases, of local agents which rectify sa 
undue relaxation of the' capillair vessels, and particularly of the , 
exhalent arteries of the lungs. It is however probable that excep- 
tions occasionally occur, and that astringent vapour is not in every 
instance capable of arresting or preventing the growth of ttoberde^ 
any more than that vaccination is in all cases a delfence from the 
small pox. Upon the whole, I feel convinced that in the primary 
stages of Consumption, while the tubercles are as yet minute and 
transparent, and when, to harrow the elegant simile of Dr Baron, 
they appear distributed on the interior surfaces of che air tubes of 
the lungs, as the stalks of tho ice plant are studded with their 
characteristic ornament, that then a skilful employment of medicsted 
astringent vapour will, in most instances, effect a safe and easy cure. . 
In the more advanced stages of the disease, this agent, when propedy 
managed and combined with the other remedies prcirioiisl^ aUuded 
to, is also beneficial; and I feel the highest gratification in bani^ 
found practical grounds for entertaining the opinion that Consump- 
tion will no longer remain an intractable disease. 

' As before remarked, the success of medicated vapours very 
much depends upon their gentle and long continued application. 
It is, indeed, a delusion to expect much benefit from them, as fbs- 
meriy inhaled two or three times a dav through a tube or fonneL 
Their more violent application through the agency of the vapoitr 
bath, in Consumption, is equally inefficient, and often highly ob* 
Jectionable. The employment of the Pneumatic Canopy obviates 
such difficulties, and affords an effective use of their remedies^ to 
any extent, without inducing fatigue.' 

SMALL FEET^THE PRINCESS VICTORIA V 
Mr Cobhett, jun. in his Travels in /taly» says, b« never saw i- 
Roman woman with a small foot, and that to have one t$^iiO^ 
sidered there a personal deformity ; and then attempts to eoavipbe.' «* 
us that a large foot is in reality worthy of admiration, by somciagsiJ:* 
nious reasoning which would probably not be very satisfactoiyitb eiik 
fair countrywomen. It has been reinarked that Eogli4i-w«SMli^ 
the higher ranks have peculiarly small feet as compawdjlMtb-tbe/Hd 
ladies of other countries, and that our Royal Family have^Arall^ 
feet so small as to make them walk unsteadily. This was the esse;:-' 
particularly with the late King, and is now with the Prinisrt^ 
Victoria, whose ancles are so delicate and weak that* heif'fittuse' ' 
Majesty is obliged to be wheeled in a ckai$e nmlm^% though iA 
good health, and looking as handsome as, in a future Q^aeB^eGfedd ity 
be wished for. J. K. . 

[We confess that though no admirers of large feet, in any extreme - 
sense of the word, we are so fiir inclined to the opituon of Mf 
Cobbett, jun. as to have a still stronger distaste to excessively 
small feet. We think them less human than the others. %^^ 
latter be accused of resembling apes* feet, tlie former may. ^\ 
likened to the hoofs of pigs. There is no going v^on jtjwwift*-'- 
proper human manner ; they are disprpportioned j and on these sw*^ " 
accounts there is neither use nor besuty in them. EitifemS bAuf^ 
and extreme aptitude for use always' go togelhef". It S^ys ^^'^^ft 
in favour of very little feet, that the upper ranks in this country are 
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[for diem Tbd iqppnr nudES ia ti^ oountiy «re fofldiit^tbr 
litib^ ^ lUxoly, while the poor We starving j but that sajrs hodun^ 
lit moor of texury. If the case be as oUr Correspondent states 
(%n4 we have no reason to doubt his word, though we hope for the 
aake of her health he is mistaken ab^ut the tittle piineess), it is 
pMlmU^likfi the tendency of the rich to corpulence^ only another 
paoof of t&e eflfocCs of idleoess and wvrnt of exerdse. The Chinese 
gJntrl'let one of their nails grow long enough to be nibbed for a pen, 
u/2>^^ to shew that they are not base enough to earn their living. 
H^r ^ujfea haye their, feet bandi^ed in infancy, to shew that they are 
abme. the necessity of walking. Charming and wise measures, and 
bsiitiftdly aristocrstical ! So superior without superiority ! Yet 
if me laugh at the little feet and the long nails of the Chinese, we 
are surely bound to think other fancied personal el^andes real de- 
fbrniltieij, in proportion as they partake of their unfitness for use. 
M to the late king, if he who was so huge in the body, had such 
little feet as our Correspondent supposes, he must have stood more 
like a prise ox than a man.] 

J « HIDE AND SEEK," 

-^ coVrespondent (whose name we saw with pleasure) informs us 
that this interiude (which he says the manager never called " new") 
came in its present shape to the English stage from the German ; 
aiJf^ffddSt preferring as to its twin brother, " Secret") " I have no 
doift>t that the German author had obtained his piece from the same 
soui'Ce' as the author of the " Secret;" though you will perceive, 
ifttft 1^0^ yoUr while to take the trouble, that while the " Secret" 
arid *^Hlde and Seek" **are the same in plot, incident, and develop- 
metit, they are unlike in language, and the manner in which they 
are coiSfducted." — [On referring to the copy of the " Secret," with 
which our cprrespondent has favoured us, we observe that Mr 
Moncrieff, the author, mentions the original French piece as written 
by an author with a German name, M. Hoffman. The two pieces 
arfr verytSktf oertaSnly, though modified by a different pen: it was 
naCurai that thbse who were acquainted with the one, should recall 
witfisoroe siirprise the recollection of the other; but we can easily 
imdersta^d ii^w a gentleman can have made a new translation from 
the Q^roiaii 9r French, and been equally surprised on his part to see 
the public identify it with a previous one.] 

. CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



ilfoto^er— Time attMbroMtt k«sp th« wortd^lft' g(MM('lAitfiMtif| 
aiui therefore I say they are aoetal nrtucML !L^t tb^ Biniio^ ^ 
Salisbury deny it if be can. ■ ' ' ^ '^ 

^J%e Amw^Ho died kit ni|sht. Have yM li ttfo4>tb> SuiiCed^P 
htm? ..-:... U 

Rocheiter—Oti condition that I shall neither be cblled upon i^ 
preach on the 30th of January, nor on the 29ch of May (the death 
of Charles I, and restoration of Charles If.) '^ 

The A M^"— Those condhioae are cwricms-^vou object to itfae^ tot 
I suppose, because it would be a — * mekncholy B«)Ject ; but the 
other ? 

/iocilfirtfr— Would be a meianoholy aobj^et t6o. 

The King^TbBX is too much. \ 

Rochester — Nay, I only mean that the bosinesa wonld be a littlf^ 
too grave for the day. Nothing but the indnlgence oT the two 
grand social virtues could be a proper te^imony of ttty joy on that^ 
occasion. '\ 

The Ji[j;i^--Rochester, thou art the happiest fallow in toy domi- 
nions. — Let me perish, if I do not envy tnee thy impudence. 

It is in some such strain of conversatioA genendly that diis prince^ 
passes off* his chagrin, and he never sulfers his dignity to stand in 
the way of his humour. If happiness be the end of wisdom, I. 
know not who has a right to censure his conlkict. 

[The above, which a correapoadeat has takea Che trouMe to* 
write out for us, and which would not have disgraced one of the* 
novels of Sir Walter, is an invention by Dr Langhome, It is to be^ 
found in a little miscellaneous prose work f)f Jti^ k^ ^wo ^thuit 
volumes, published, we believe, anooyiaously.J 



' Lbtter from Waller to St Evrehond. — Grammont once told 
Racliester, that if he could by any mreans divest himself of one half 
of Mb wit, the other half would inake htm the most agreeable man 
in the woHd. This observation of the Count's did not strike me 
wiien I beard it, but I have often remarked the propriety of it since. 
Last night I supped at Lord Rochester's with a select party. On 
such occasions he is not ambitious of shining — he is rather pleasant 
than arch — he is comparatively reserved, but you find something 
in that restraint which is more agreeable than the utmost exertion 
of talents in others. The reserve of Rochester gives you the idea 
of a copious river that fills its channel, and seems as if it could 
easily overflow its banks, biit is unwilling to spoil the beauty and 
verdtire of the plains. The most perfect good humour was sup- 
ported through the whole evening, nor was it in the least disturbed, 
when unexpectedly, towards the end of it, the Kinc came in.» 
Sooetliing has vexed him, said Rochester ; he never does me this 
honour but when he is in ** an ill-humour." "Hie following dialogue, 
or something very near it, ensued. 

7^A7ii||^^How the Devil have I got here ? The knaves have 
S0I4 every cloak in the Wardrobe. 

liml^irttf^^^&^ose knaves are fools. That is a part of dress 
which^^Air theilr ewn sakes, your Majesty ought never to be 
withni*.-i 

Tke *i&J8e**-l>sbaw ! I am vexed. 

Acita«r»«-j|am'glad of it. I hate still life. Your Majesty is 
neve#^:eiitMait)ing as when 

WnSii^uaMidiciiloas ! I believe the English are the most 
unttaetabfe people lipon earth. 

Rt^eitef'-A most huivibly beg your Majesty's pardon, if I pre- 
uinw^ tn' tha^ rbspect 

The f&ng^^YoMk would find them so, were you in my place, and 
obttred to goveto. 

Rocbkithr — Were I in your Majesty's place, I would not govern 

TU A^fw^Haw then f 

Rochester — I would send for my good Lord of Rochester, and 
comnii^iMl him to govern. 
't%e Kingr^OYi \ but the singular modesty of that Nobleman ! 
B^'hett^r^He would certainly conform himself to your Majesty's 
br^V'-ettMJlie. How gloriously would the two grand social virtues 
ilooiBih sBMbr: Ua auspioM f 

Pifi^^itfP-T^pViscafidesI What can those be P 
)gg<7 — The love of wine and women. 
iiwjf>--God bless your Majesty ! , • v » 

4 f No uousual thing with Charles U. 



THE PLAY-GOER. , ; 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC I» TJrfE EXA»)[^NEB- 

PBRVOftHANOBS OF SATVIkBAT N««rtir. 
Deory Lani.— The HTpocriM^-MUas.^-Ttttidag the tttblek f 

CovsNT OARDSN.->43itfi, OT thei Matf^r IffiaA.'-'^Ude slid Seek^^Aidd tUAt^ ' 



CovENT Garden. 
On Saturday night Chn was performe^r:^ bavoine by Miss, 
Taylor. We look upon this young hnly aa the most promising ac-I 
tress in genteel comedy we have Men a long time^ much as she 
injures the general effect of h^r natural taste and sensibility with too 
great a regard for stage trick. Im aerloos parts, she it nothing 9ki 
present but a melodramatic performer ; and if we are to judge of 
her friends by a foolish letter which we have received, sigpied iJ. C, 
we fear that she has no advisers about her, who can give her' 
powers a lofUer direction. She has evidently met with too great 
encouragement in an artificial school, so that her nafturaHy Sofe^ ' 
powers have become thwarted and constrained, and put forth IVutt, 
one side of which is so charming, that it makes us doubly, gnere. ' 
for the stinted growth of the other. We think she might be res'- - 
cued now, and restored to her native Acuities ; tfaoug;h \^at widi 
the pardonable mistakes of early success on one side, and ^be ii\ju,< * 
diciousness or inexperience of friends on the othet, suchi a veaultg is a 
critical friend observed to us, is hardly very probable. We spea(; 
chiefly with reference to her tragedy : but she must become fusible . 
of a similar misdirection in comedy to enid>le her powero to un-' 
trammel themselves as they ought, and do justice to one of the 
most sensitive and intelligent feces we have seen on the stage since 
the days of Mrs Jordan. 

In saying that Miss Taylor in serious parta^ is a melo-dramatic 
actress, and that she is inferior to Miss KxLLY, whom we had 
hoped to see her rival, we say alL Qer <%»), fortestettce^ the 
other night, abounded in the most received attitiides^ gestures, 
droppings of the head, gaspings, and prostration^ iu the stock of aft 
experienced stager; but there once and away waa atotte and a look, ' 
which made us feel impatient at not being able to s\veep out all 
her previous training like a. figure on a slate^ and eaable her to 
begin afresh. She pamts her lights and shades^ Xiiot abruptly ; has 
too literal an emphasis for every forcible word, so as to make the 
word predominate over the feeling j aad instead of p^^ herself up to 
her natural emotion, as if nobody saw her, la nevei>ii^out a strong 
sense of what is fooUsbty failed effect. An indignant watt apait afte^ 
a scornful sonteiKe,* sudden dash on tha grouod, or any kudda^aiid 
upofi the goodwill oF certkin portio&s of the audlMtfe; VUlklways 
prpduce a certain e&c^,7-a return, as It were,' of t^ .fn^i^Mp^nt: 
but this is not the style to command whole and rq>flfetaa audiences, 
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19 thdr charm fpr^Ufe. . Wheo Bfi«fl TAit}4>ii» m the jjpor 
•/» quitting % h«iks^ of tbt Duke, i»re|»ared for hei>6^ 



penitent CM^ 

l^urture^ 9tole vmomiyftt tlyf Mundow« and wm supposed to drop 
from the balcony, the whole house was silent; but was the silence for 
her? No; eveijr actr^s has it in the same part, because every spec^» 
tor feels the home truth of the situation. Kow let an actress get this 
tame breatfalew attention by what she does of herself, imd without 
th^ aid of the scene or of what has been done by others before 
her,--let her be able to stand simply in front of the audience, and 
be content with quiet gesticulations, and leave her legs and altitudes 
to shift for themselves, and talk to us like some charmer of our 
imaginatiom, as though she had the tear on her chedc, and no wit- 
nesses; and lihii is the woman who will fill house after house, as if 

Friends they will have reason to 
le. 

ig Home, iweet Home, in this man- 
worst part of art, such as more 
; but tier emphasis was too much 
yotd, and her attention too much 
paldtotft0peofiie>beAife'her. Her first endeavour should be to 
think 'sB nmdi'Of'hef chaHscter as possible, and as little of the 
audience r-i^htertiejrt, to learn, that people in a state of real grief 
are too much absoriMsd with the feeling, to make a parade either of 
that or their empHas^. If she could compass the first endeavour, 
her RouiUhd would go nigh to be perfect at once : if both of them, 
die jn^t prmduoi that reai efect in her serious characters, 
which kom iwh«l we* ieetit present wilt, we fear, be confined to her 
lively ones, ttowev^r she has pne gb(^d half of an admirable actress 
iabcr, fi>r characters of a very «hariiiiilgUeaeription; and we know 
no othef fitmaie p€^rme^'et pfcsent cif whom this can be said. 
There are other young ones who may reach great reputation in a 
dlflhtent line; but wel^new at praseat of not even half a RomUnd 
btti W. 



9uERXT Theatre. — The Battle of Hexham— The 

Triumph of Fidefxty, tod The English 
> Fleet. 

CowRQtwEATB«.—TU Black Kiag-n-Tiie I«^ Wit- 
ness, or a Tale ,of Bioadi; and the 
British Lion, or tiie French Prison. 

TMuBWHA* StRHET Theatre.— Fra Diavolo — Tlie 

Stratagem, and other Entertainments. 

Qadur's Wejlls Theatre. — Venice Preserved — A 

Ballet Divertisemeot by Mrs Searle 
and Pupils and Mr Mattbewa, and 
The Slave's Revenge. 

THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 

V . Thii Eveaicg, a New VersioD of the Pilot, called 

TtiE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 

CHARACTERS IN THE PRKLUDE. 

Mr Yates, Mr YATES 

Tlw Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN. Pbe Piompier, Mr PRIG. 

CHARAOTBRS IN THE BURLESQUE. 

ginal. Mrs FM^WTLLIAM. 

lapU'to How- hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

MrJ.REEVK. 

and ShrtDi[) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

way from Sea) MrO.SMllH^ 

Uioal) Mr SANDERS. 

ihe Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 

0) Mess CHARGES and MORRIS, 

Cabroao, Mr CHAPMAN, 
fficers, Marines, &c. 

After which, the new Barletta, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[Bj Mr Buckstonk].. 

Actl— WlNTRR. 

AJloe, Mifs YATES. Bella. Mrs FlTZWlLUAM, 
«i.J??^ Beroarf, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Wdler^annH, Mr HEMMINGS, CaptVin Grampus, Mr O. SMITH^ 
»v o .. ««»«*"ke Mat»o!*, Wr.r."RfiEVE; 

Jetoniy Stariwe, Mr BUCKSTONE, Wilfi^, MrMORDAUNT, 

. Andrew Fbipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomaa, 1WrTAYIX)R, 
Hiram Xa|lw; ^r MORRIS. LieuU;of aK8%aBr^>MrOfiA9MAN. 

Xo.«iBcludawiai tbe Naatkat BMlbcfa/am^ 

THE WATER WiTCfU 






jPyi^ATRl^ RO ¥AL, DRURY LANE. 
* KING JOHN. 

[By Bbaupcakb]. 
Ouef n Eli^pr, Mrp ^EWa OMBE, . 

Lady Cotislanee, Mini fll/DDART, (herSrd appeaHincetn London) 
Btaaob, Mm« FAUCIT, Lady FalconbridKe, Mr* WEUSTEll 

John, Kinic of Eiif land. Mr MACREADY, 
PriBcc Hmfj, Mr HOWARD, Earl of Pembroke, Mr CATHIE 
Earl of Eaaex, Mr FENTON, Earl of Sdlitbury, Mr YOUNGfi 

Httbert, Mr COOPER, Palconbridce. Mr WALLACK, 

Robert Falconbridf e, Mr Hnoner, Bngliah Herald, Mr Howell, 
JameaGurney, Mr DowaioK, l«t Execatkuier, MrEaloa, 
Sud Eaecuiioner, Mr Bartleti, 
Pbtlip, King of France, Mr HAMMERTON, Chatillon, Mr BLAND 
Lewia, tbe Daiipbin, Mr J VINING, Prince A rthtr, Mia«CHIKINI ' 
Archdukeof Aumria, Mr C. JONES, Cardinal Paoduiph, MrANDREWS 
French Herald, Mr COOKE, Citisen of Anf^iers, Mr YARNOLD, ' 
Lorda, Ladiea, Citisena, Soldiera, &c. 

Prefieaa to the Play, (lat time in thia Country) H. Bf aracbner** Ofertwi to 

*' Li* Prinre de Hooibourir.'* 

Aflter the Play, Aubvr'a O? erture to •' La Miiette de Portiei**. 

To conclude with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

(Adapted from the French bv Mr Barham Livius.] 
Bride of Alphonso) Miaa PEARSON, who will Introduce * 
•' Even o» the Son." (by Horn.) 
Fenella, (Maaanelio'a Sinter) Mr» W. BARRYMORB,' 
Inia. Mi««iCHIKINL 
Fiaherroen'a Witea, MiaaFAUCIT, Mr« NEWCOMBE. Mra BEDFORD, 
Maaaniello, (a Ncu|>oliuin FuberniHii) Mr8R9CLAlR, 
Don Alplionao, Mr T. COOKB. • 

Pieiro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Ruffin , Mr BLAND, Lonnzo, Mi HOWARD, 
Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, 8«Wit, (Oficer of the Viceroy ) Mr C. JtlNES, 
CoMinii«»ioner, Mr FENTON, 
Neapolitan Fiahernien Lasaiooi, Auihoriiiea of N«kp|e% Uefda^ 
A Spanish Bolero. 
By Mr GILBERT and Mudemoiaetle ROSALfA GUET. 



To*morrow, The School for Scandal ; and John of Parif> . 
On Wedne»day, The Hypocrite ; Turning the Table* ; and th« Nal^iMi^, 
Guard. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEIS. 

Thia. Evening, (by >^p*»cial Desire) the Tragedy of 

THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER, 

[Ky MrMuRpHvl. . 

Enphnaia, Mi^v FANNY KEMULB, Erixene. Misa LAWRENCE^ 

Virj^ins, Mcsdinaea Hlaire, Reed, Viala, 

Evandcr, Mr. C. KEMBLE. Dionysius, Mr. CBENNSTT, 

Philoias, Mr. WARDE. Phocion, Mr, AUBOTT, 

Melanthoo, Mr. EGERTON, Arca<t, Mr. feVANS, 

(alipput, Mr. HENRY, 

Greek Herald, Mr. BAKEll, Priaoofr, Mr. HOLU 

Seleufjs, Mr IIUVIN, Perdiccas, Mr AUSTIN. 

Priaonera, Messrs Adamsoo, Collet, J. Cooper, Grant, Heath, King, Sutton. 

PlwiouN to lheTrag«»d>, P. De Wiuier'a Graod Orerture to * Zaire.** 
After the PUy, Mosari** Oveiiure to '* Die Zaiib rHote/* 

To which will lie added. 

TEDDY THE TILER. 

[Bv MrG. H. Rodwbll]. 
Lady Duoderford, Mrs DALY. Oiiel, Mica LA WBEKCIk, 

Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia. Mrs BROWN» 

Ladirs, Mcsdames Perry and AppletoD. 
Urd Dunderford. Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSET, 

Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Bomhardine, Mr BQi^Rlr^ 

Teddy ^lulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER,^ . ^,„^ 

Mr Scritener, MrTURjfoUR. Tim, Mr AbmSCnf, 7 

Stiff, MrMfiARS, Apewetl, MrlRWlK. - **" 

^' ,:WJI 

To eonclode wiih the Kaotical Drama of . - •_, 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE Ste^iC;^ 

[Bv MrFlTfBALLSj. , .» »J» 

The Mnaic, by Mr G, H. Rod*»dL •''.-• -^^rt iidb 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Iri«h Woman, M^IUMsm 

Cerilia, MissCAWSE, _jr 

The Pilot, MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, tfrfldERtil!^,^* . 
CapUio BoroughclilT (a reKul«r Yankee), Mr MBADOWSi • ' ' 
Captain of the American Frij^ale, Mr IRWiN, 
Bnraataple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 

Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant DriM, %rr TUR^fOlrR, 

Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with theNawtieal Yam of tlw '*Ot«it 

Sea Serpen^'' by the Auihor of Black-Eyed Soaa' Mr T. P.C;OOK& 

To-morrow, The Chancery Suit; and Hide and Seek. 
Oo Wednesday, The Stranger ; Clari. 



Published by J. ONWHTN,4 0atbariiieBtreel, Strand, (to whmif tit boko«; 
parcels, and comuuiuicatioris for th« Editor^, avetcrbe addiuiMsd)-; •oUHif ' 
J. Chappki., 98 Royai Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 R^eatstteet ; J*F4fl^ 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marmi. 145 Oxford street, next ^9^^ 
Fladotig't Hotel ; at Ebcbcs's library. Old Bond n eet ; and by all BoW' 
«^U|B^iid Newamen. 

C, and W. Rnisu^ PiiBtm,J|i^ streci, GoMeatqeoe. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1880. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Ar^le on the Sue Acts, eepeciaify Taxes on Literature. Re- 
printed (bjf permission) from the Westminster Review. 8vo. pp. 15. 

[Second Notice.] 
W^ almost resent, to our own minds, the apparent levity of our 
last article, at a moment like the present ; our sympathy with all 
mankind being so strong, that we would much rather not be misun- 
derstood eten by the grossest. But it would be gross indeed to 
suppose that the levity was anything more than in appearance. 
They koiow little of sorrow, who are ignorant that, out of an instinct 
offUeip^tion, it sometimes speaks lightly of what it most heavily 
feels. ])iot ft day passes, nor a night, — we cannot go forth in this 
cold weather, nor return from our pleasant task at the theatre, nor 
get into bed, nor eat, nor drink, without thinking of the dreadful 
ti^/fi^A^ of th^. poor, and wondering at the miraculous e£^ts of cus- 
tom in allowing the rich to let it remain. With what &ce they can 
say so mdch against the disaflected, and propose to do so much 
against tbem» and at die same time say so very little in their ex- 
cuse, ana do nothing at all for their relief, would be to us incon- 
ceivable, if we did not know that there is no absurdity of which 
diankind in their folly have been incapable. We do not believe the 
aristocracy to be naturally bad men, any more than others of their 
species ; but we do believe them, as a body» to be very silly, and 
as &r inferior to what their descendants will be, not many genera- 
tions hence, as a mischievous and wilful spoiled child is to a reflect- 
ing man. llie reader has probably seen a child of this descripcioa 
hold his own piece of cake stoutly with his left hand, while with 
equal stoutness he has held a piece of which be had deprived another 
child with his right, crying out and kicking at all attempts to remove 
it, resenting as an injury the remonstrance with his own injustice^ 
and all the while looking as lofly, as proud, and as exclusive, as if 
instead of being a dull, vulgar little rogue, who wanted as much 
teadiing as a parish baby, he] was what the nurse had so oflen 
called him, a " little prince,*' and an *' angel," and had a nght to 
be^t ** naughty Charies," — to wit, the little boy whose cake he was 
monopolizing. Comparisons, they say, are odious. Details are 
sometimes dangerous. All we shall say is, that in point of wisdom we 
hold the aristocracy at the present moment, for fdl their lofly face- 
making, to be not a jot older than this little boy. Let us except, 
however, where exceptions are known to us. There is a man 
among the Kttle boys, whom in default of being ableto designate in a 
worthier aumner, we must mention with his toy of a title about 
him, tlie only portion of his childhood he seems to have retained, 
—to ^^ the Earl of Radnor, who has given his labourers I2s. a 
week, and told them of more good things he means to do for them. 
It will be no insult to A/m, to express a hope, that a time will 
arrive. bq^^ vppj generations be passed, when it will be no longer 
ia the power of one man to cast such a gleam of radiance upon the 
dark state of his fellows. The world, we trust, will be too enlight- 
cnad to need R. ' 

But ipre mmt take care how we tread upon forbidden ground : 
for in thia country you must no more wander into certain paths of 
writing without a license, than you must be seen within the five- 
mile circuit of superfluous ground belonging to the rich head of a 
starving population. The obgect of our article to-day is to extend 
the knowledge of the prohibition, by laying l>efore our readers the 
following passages from the re-publication noticed bt the top of it. 
The difficulty experienced at the present moment by all classes, is 
to hnow what is to be d*me. Had there been no such restraints upon 
the press as those about to be described, no such di^ctdty perhaps 
wmdd knee misted. We will not say that no changes would have 
been made in the interval ; but as changes must come when opi- 
nions change, the case is this, that they must be made either with 
the greatest possible quantity of knowledge to meet them, or with- 
out. The aristocracy give us to understand, that they do not think 



their safety compatible with a certain extent of kaovicdge. Wc 
confess we are of an extremely diflerent opinioa. ;Uow-ffr^ their 
ascendancy would be as safe as their persons^ is indeed another 
matter: but the advocates of knowledge have this answer to make 
to all limitations of its publicity : — It is in the nature of knowledge, 
af^er its acquisition has reached a certain point, to go on increas- 
ing: you may exasperate, but yon cannot stop it. Now If your 
notions are founded in wisdom, the vnser the people become, th^ 
more they ought to sgree with them. If not, thoBe^nodons ought 
npt to exist. Your opposition to the feeedonix^f ftf ciacutotien has 
therefore this double folly in it; first, that you ^vfiyir^^sfljt a( jnte*- 
rests incompatible with universal enlightei^menti^^dr:8ficond»,that 
as the enlightenment must of necessity increase^ you do jour best to 
render yourselves as foolish and as provoking as you can ii> its eyes. 
The reader's attention is particulariy requested to everv passage of 
the following extracts: — ' '^ "' * * ' 

'Nobody,' savs the reprinted urtide fVcnb i^e Wdstdimtti^ heL 
vieWy 'can look back on the .pcmd when ; thai dis^fseaful Utanip 
upon newspapers had its origin, without, perceiving that the crime 
of newspapers was, that they treated of al) knowaSle things, and it 
was no more the interest of the govenuMM of those degrading times 
(now happily sunk in the slopgh ofhi^iofy ), th^its suhjfcts shou^ 
make progress in the knowleoge of all knowable things, than it is 
the interest of the Georgian slaveholder to educate the n^o he is 
determined to oppress. There are diversities in honour and in dis- 
honour, as one star differs from another in glory. The G^igian 
statesman summarily makes it capital for his black to read ; the 
British only visits his white» with a fine of fouqpence-halfpenny for 
each o£Bence. Compare in the two cases the certainty, the promp- 
tita()e, and the orofilshloinss of the punishment ; and it wiU give 
the measure of tne comparative ability with which the two states- 
men went about to compass their design. 

' But it would be a blank account if the reckoning stopped here. 
The/e li^re further enactments against the press, tana&ing part of 
what are known to gods and men by the title of " The Six Acts ;" 
and in' bohsequenee of that fiitality by which all things bad are in 
this country preserved for the chance of future use, they istiU hang 
up in the armoury of the law, and wait only for a hand to take them 
down and send to their vocation. It is true they are so tyrannous^ 
that no one in this ase would wish to use them, nnless he sa^ an' 
immediate peril to Uiis cause sufficient for the risk. All men say 
they will not use them ; no man dares use them ; but 'the will and 
the daring are dependent only on the absence of inducement. So 
Ions as they are sedulously preserved, it is dear that there is a lurk- 
ing nope that somebody will, both will and dare, wheiyevfier Ihe -time 
comes, that the users may be advantaged by it.' 

• ••••• 

' The first of these monuments of slavery, is called " An Act for 
the more effectual Prevention and Punishment of blasphemous and 
seditious libels." The policy of arbitrary governments has ever 
been to mix up the idea of the opinions they dread, with something 
conveving an mdistinct notion of horrible and odious* The in-* 
quisition notably pursues this policy, in the associadons that amiable 
institution connects with heresy ; a^nd it is not long since a preacher 
of slavery-defending notorietv was heard to make the same am>lica- 
tion to the spirit of politics 
of the compounders of thii 
phemoos libel meant ; but th 
something particularly hor 
their purpose. Blasphemy, : 
vulgar outrage committed in 
reluious reverence, for the 
reckless passion exdted by 
The earliest mention of blasj 
fourth chapter of Leviticus ; 
cursing of a halfK»ate cam[ 
foot. And there is nothing 
term was a convenient one 
overwhelm. And hence ca 
v^ord ; by which it is used 

connectiUe wirii religion iihich anybody who is in power abuses to 
believe,— iCspenaUy if the coatradiction is uiged with any 'degree of 
vigOttCf or worse stsU^sf sarcasm. In this sense it is upon record 
that Jesus of Nasareth was voted a blasphemer ; and spit upon and 
bufieted according to the lair for such cases made and provided. 
The ppostles his followers were in like manner blasphoners to a 
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man ^^and ffie^siUtie chalie has b^en ui^ed wi& vamtryUsg ete^- 
viks,^^1i^Ht^^6¥ii»y <>tte mo ifl fais dkiy faasdoae floything unt^^mnfcr 
^i9UBmUi9^er,^^gfia^Uo bad a l^lieuMis uitera#t exposed talossu 
In tl^is sense th^re is not a man in England who has not in his day 
done' btasphethy ; or if there is, he is at all events one utterly un* 
^iWth^m'goodcbmpanyv Bat for ail this^ the word is a-^od 
word lA an Act of Parliament. A man unpleasing to high priests 
may be spit on and be buffeted under it, for ever. 

* Sedition is defined in the Act to be, anything ^tending to bring 
into Hatred or Contempt the Person of His M^esty, Hb Heirs 
or Successors, or The It^nt» or the Government and Constitution 
of the United Kingdom as by Law established, or either House of 
Parliament, or to excite His Majesty's Subjects to attempt the 
Alteration of any aiattcr in Church or State as hj Law established, 
Q^pwisfl than qy iaw&l means." In this there is a renewal of the 
attempt t<^ take advantage of men's honest feelings against some- 
thing avowed on all hands to be bad. The real meamng of ' sedition;* 
Stt this piace^^*-after catta^g off all the lumber attached to it, — was 
evidentlv all and everything which should be hostile to the power 
of the tamers of the law. It was a sword to be hung by the side 
of the prevaHhig party fbr the time being ; and it is kept to be hung 
'j^ the side of evcry*^other pferty that t^ii be able to prevnil. from 
hi«c c fi>rtt> thiQi^igh all iuturity . 

* The first provi^on of this Act, is for seizing the copies in cases 
where a verdict sbidi be had. When a man has printed against you, 
se^ hk copies!; ithtfie fint Um of nature for a gwernmerU thai 
cafMOtUani^t^hmdermg.m^ from stating what they thinh of it. 
Any person convicted a second time, to suffer such punishment as 
may by law bd {mlidted in cases of high misdemeanors, ot to be 
UuMaifirwuf thtUfotgd Hhigdomy and mil other parti of His M<^eitff9 
4pmhmM^fof mch Ipr^ qfyfiur^ as the Court in which such convictHm 
shall take place shall order. Persons not departing the kingdom 
within thSrty tiaras after sentence, may be conveyed to such parts put 
of tke'vdomkieiits of the. kinfe as with the advice of tne Privy 
Coifiidil maybe directed; ana if they return, be transported for 
any term liot exceeding fourteen year^4. The Act was known to be 
wtiiaHy tfirected against oneniten (GOBB«?rr); who in spite of acts 
'fitillltve6'''aproi|>erou&flenlleina|i/' and appears more likely than 

ever, to see tne travail of his soul. . 

* The " crowning meWy '* df the knights of the Extinguisher, was 
the " Aet to subject certain Publicataons to the Duties of Stamps 
upon Newspapers." The preamble is remarkable : *' Whereas 
Pamphlets and printed Papers containing Observations upon public 
Events and Occurrences, tending to excite Hatred and Contempt 
of the Govern (uent and Oonstitutioa of these Realms as by Law 
establiahed, and also vilifying our Qoly Religion, have lately ^ been 
published in great lumbers, and at verv sro^I Prices ; and it is ex- 
pedient that the same should he restramed : May it therefore, &c., 
that firom and after ten dajs after the passing of this Act, "all Pam- 
phlets and Papers containing any Public News, Intelligence or Oc- 
currences, or any Remarks or Observations thereon, or tipon any 
Matter in Church or State, printed in any part of the United King- 
dom for sale, and published periodically, or the parts or Numbers, 
at Intervals not exceeding Twenty-six Days between the Publica- 
tion of any Two such Pamphlets or Papers, Parts or Numbers, 
where any of the said Pamphlets or Papers, Parts or Numbers res- 
pectively, shall not exceed Two Sheets, or shall be published for 
Sale for a less sum than Sixpence, exclusive of the Duty by this 
Act imposed thereon, shall be deemed and taken to be Newspapers 
within the true Intent and Meaning of an Act of Parliament, ^c. 
and of another Act, &c., and of, &c. &c., and all other Acts of Pa>- 
liaraent in force relating to Newspapers.*' In plain English, one ad- 
ministration in 1797 imposes astnmp-duty on NetrspaperSy because they 
let in too much light upon the public ; and another in 1819 enacts, for 
the same reason, that pamphlets and printed papers shuU be newspapers. 
Next follow divers enactments touching length and breadth ot paper, 
covers and blank leaves, and various other precautions ; in which 
the spirit of Sir Solomon is exhibited as curiously wrestling with the 
Httle fiuthing rush-light that objected to being puffed out. The 
next is a sweeping clause, subjecting the printers and publishers of 
all Pamphlets of small size and price, whether periodical or not, to 
a fine of Twenty Pounds for each offence, unless a Bond be 
previoosly entered into, to the amount of three hundred Pounds 
m London, and two hundred elsewhere, with two or more 
sureties in a like sum in the whole, for payment of all fin^ and 
ponnlties that mav be imposed for publishing any blasphemous or 
serious libel. The olffect of this was plainly twofold; firsts to 
associate cheap publications (which are what the enemies of the com* 
nmnity chiefly dread) with '* blasphemy and sedition ;** and secondly, 
to impose the necessity of such a bond, as the publishers of cheap pub* 
Ucattons were thought not likely to be able to furnish. The olject 
was to dag the press, and the press is clogged accordingly. The ob- 
ject Ufos to increase the d$0icutty rf disturbing a num^ of old gen* 
tiemen in what they had wrongfully got possession of; and they 
moved upon their purpose with skill proportioned to their good 
will. Divers other provisions follow, all having in view the making 
it perilotts, troublesome, and unprofitable, to have anythiug to do 
with circulating cheap knowledge for their interests among the pf>or. 
There was something which the poor were not lb kni$mr and the best 
fri^fft ^hm reach were accordingly taksrtfia^keep it from their 
ikmadedgev The |irovisions were m reality so complex, that it is 

; l^iteved to be strict matter of fact, that the entire has never yet in 
any form or shape been put into exeeutiott 'And a^ the knowledge 



dftft4i^1mpl^tic&Mfity«oUl)l«ot'^be tailed into existen?^ <br(he 
first fim^ tne day aftdr the Act wiu passed, it fblloVrs that thtf hnu 
praedcabifity was dlwa^ known i aud that the ol:^t of (he fiw^ 
was to demonstrate, tim t)iei^ tegtetatfon should not bo bdiikM 
by the possible, so don^aaapf .insult or iiyuxy was not tf J)^iQ. 
fiicted by enactir^ the iJivposaible^that they would pu^ In |if9c^ 
the celebrated injunction of a noble chancery-suitor to hU sciL^tf' 
they were disposed, — ^that in short all other people were at their 
mercv, and held what tliey did hold, only by the difl&culty^ lis- 
ters found in executing their own acts. i i.iui 

* It would be wrong to omit saying, that the conduct df ths 
Stamp-office, as &r as their own experience has gone, is the v^ 
verse of anything vexatious. On the contrary, it apj^ies in fevoiit 
of the publisher, provisions in the Acts (in inspect of blank pues, 
&c.) which there can be no doubt were intended to o|^erate ag^nst 
him. It is quite clear that the existing government ss very much 
ashamed of the Acts; the more is the pity, that honest gentlemen 
should be set to execute them in any part. 

* There is hardly a town of 8 or 10,000 persons in the United 
States, that does not support its daily newnmper. Widi the ex- 
ception of the metropolis, there is not one daily newspaper in Gresei 
Britain. In the metropolis there are but twelve, to the popubtiali 
of 1,500,000 souls. To what is this marked depression to bcattiS^ 
buted ? The duty is 266 per cent.'''''3peetat&r Newspapar. 

* Look here, Americans ; and see what it is that will be istotad, 
if ever you come to be governed by •• die higher orders.<^ \\^ 
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CHAT A ND MISCEL LANIES. ' 

^ Sacchini could not write a passage unless his mistress was at his 
side, and his cats, whose gracefulness he so much admired^ w^re 
playing about him. 

Paesiello composed in bed. It was between the sheets that he 
planned the Barber of Seville, the Molinara, and 30 many other 
chef d'oeuvres of ease and gracefulness. 

Haydn, like Bufibn, thought it necessary (on sitting down to 
compose) to have his hair put in the same nice order as if he were 
going out, and dressed himself with a degree of raugnificence. Fre- 
deric II had sent him a diamond rin^, and Haydn confessed that 
often, when he sat down to his piano, if he had forgotten to put on 
his ring he could not summon a single idea. The paper on which 
he composed must be the finest and whitest possible ; and he wrote 
with so much neatness and care, that the best copyist could sot 
have surpassed him in the regularity and clearness of his characters. 
It is true that his notes had such Iktle heads and slender tails tint 
he used very properly to call them his spiders' le^.^^Letters on 
Haydn, 

In Germany they have a custom of personating well known pic- 
tures. A whole party will put on Dutch dresses, divide themselves 
into groups, and, motionless, imitate to uncommon perfection a pio* 
tui-e of Teniers or Ostade, — The same^ 

Haydn oden saw in London the celebrated Mrs Blllinffton, whom 
he enthusiastically admired. He found her one day sittii^ to Rey« 
nolds. He had just taken her portrait in the character of §t Cecilia 
listening to the celestial music, as she is usually drawn. Mrs BH- 
lington shewed the picture to Haydn. •* It is like,** said he, **bttt 
there is a strange mistake." — "What is that?" asked Reyni^ds 
hastily. "You have painted her listening to the Angels f voii 
ought to have represented the Angels listening to her." Mrs bil-i 
lington sprung up, and threw her arms round his nedc. — The same, 

Bolingbrokb's Clara^. — Among the ballad singers in chief repute 
during the time of Swift, Bolingbroke, Gay, Steele, &c. (when as 
yet that tuneful tribe stood high in estimation) there was a youug 
creature now known to the world by no other title than Clara, who 
drew much attention at this time by the sweetness and pathos of 
her tones. She was the original singer of Black-Eyed Susan, and 
one or two son^ which were aflerwards introduced into it{ie 
Beggars' Opera. But her recommendation to particular notice was 
the circumstance of her having for many years been the object of 
Lord Bolingbroke's enthusiastic afiecrion. The poor girl strayed 
for some time, during which his Lordship had not seen her ; and it 
was after that interval, that, having met her, he addressed to her 
the tender lines, beginning — , • , , , 

" Dear thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend. 

Believe for once the lover and the friend." 
And concludes thus, — 

" To virtue thus and to thyself restored. 

By all admired, bv one alone adored; 

Be to thy Harry kind and true. 

And live for him who more than died for you !" 
A series of calamities totally ruined her vocal powers, and she 
afterwards subsisted by the sale of oranges, at thu^ Couft ot 
Requests. 

Strawgk Piece of Met APnoRiCAL Reasoning. — A promise is 
a child of the understanding and the will : the understanding begets 
it, the will brings it forih. He that perform^ delk^rs tbernother : 
he that breaks it, murders the child, (f he be i^cgotten in the 
absence of the understanding, it is a bastard, but the child must be 
kept. If thou mistrust thy understanding, promise not ; if thoa 
hast promised, break it not : it is better to maintain a bastard, than 
to mnrder a child.— ^(/oiVftf. 
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Hi^aBimky is often coacealed umier an appear^Dce of ^lyneaOy 
1^ QVloa p^en^ pf spirk. Heroes, accoriting to R«a89eau,ax« poc 
Itf^wn by Ihe lofUness of their carriage; as the gre^te^ braggarts 
#Q^gt^a9ra% ithe mereit cowards^ — HatliWi ChtmcierijUic$. 

"Or'aff^ylrtaes Magnanimity is the nrest. There are a hundred 
arWeWt: fdr one if ho willingly acknOMtrMffeff it in another.*- 7%e 

.a:We Imveibfisrd of the fidlof Luciler« and the fall of Cromwell, 
and the fall of Wolsey; but-one of the plea^ante^t tumbles upon 
ffl^Old WW th^t of a Mr John Fell» who, when he removed &om one 
1^ of the metropolis to another, wtote over his door — ** I Fell 

Ih the statutes of St PauPs Cathedral the vergers are ordered to 
be unmarried men, because a man cannot serve two fmuten '^yiz, 
his wife and his official duty. 

Precedents. — ^Either the doctrine of precedents is policy to keep 
a man in a state of ignorance, or it is a practical confession that 
wisdom degenerates in governments, as governments increase in 
age^and can only hobUe along by the stilts and crutches of prece- 
itnts* How is it that the same persons who would proudly be 
ikMgiii wiser than our predecessors, appear at the same time only 
as the ghosts of departed wisdom? How strangely is antiquity 
ina^ed^ . To answer some purposes it is spoken of as the time of 
dariniess and ignorance, and to answer others^ it is pul £^rth as the 
light of the world.— /W,yAl# o/Ma/t. 

Vv^^moTED CosTUNEss OP A Sailor's Breakfast. — It is re- 
lated diat H sailor having taken some goods to a Dutch merchant, 
had a herring given him for his breakfast, but seeing what he 
supposed to be a kind of small onions lying on the counter, the tar 
i^ele^ly took up a handfull which he immediately ate with his 
dried fish. These proved to have been tulip bulbs of so great 
value that !t was estimated a magnificent breakfast might have been 
given to the heads of ths Dutch Government for less expense than 
the cost of the sauce which the sailor so inadvertently took with 
his salt herring, — See Beckmarm's HiUorv of Jnoenthm, [This was 
owing to the enormous price once fetched in Holland by tulips, 
whiph were used as representatives of stock, and great sums 
lost and won upon them in the manner of our stock-jobbing 
speculations.] 

A MoRAb DjstiNCTioM. — An Irish horse-dealer sold a fine blood- 
mare, warranting her sound wind and limb, and without fault The 
purchaser, on her being sent home, found, upon examination, that 
the sight of one of her eves was quite gone^ Upon this he waited 
npon the dealer, desired tbi^ sbe might be ti^en back, and the pui^ 
chase-rooney returned — reminding the seller that he had declared the 
mane to be without i^ult. ** To be sure, lay dear, I did," replied 
Paddy ; *' blindness is not the poor creature's fault, but her nM' 
fQrtuneJ' 

Turning thb Tables. — ^The wood of the Citron, and of the 
]|aple treet of which latter, the beautiful spots and veins were 
hkened to t^ers, panthers, and other animals, was highly prized 
by the Ramans for making tables ; in which th^y wereatone period, 
not only choice, but extravagant. Tables made of the knots of the 
lOBple tnee> called Bmscwn^ were sold at an enormous price. 
Ocefo is aaid to have had .one which cost him ten thousand 
sesterces. " That of ^ng Juba," * sa}'8 Evelyn ; ** was sold at 
Mteexk thousand ; and anoUier whicE I read of, was valued at one 
hundred and forty thousand, — which at about three half-pence 
sterling, amounts to a pretty sum (875/.) and yet that of the 
IVIauritanian Ptolemy was far richer, containing four feet and a half 
diameter, three inches thick, which is reported to have been sold 
for its weight in gold. Of that value tney Were, and' so madly 
luxurious the age, that when the men at anv time reproaced their 

. wives for their wanton expensiveness in pearl and other rich trifles, 
fi^ey were wont to turn the tables upon them.*' — Abridged fiam 

'^uni^s E^Hon of EtselynU Sylea. 






THE PLAY-GOER. 



BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

BiORT Lamb.— King John.— MaMmiello. 

CovsNT 6AftDBN^--0TecianD«n^ter.^-Teddy the Tiler.— The POot 



V,. Drurt Lane. 

Khi^ John was performed here last night,— the King by 
Macreadt, Constance by Bliss Huddart. We found no reason 
to alter the opinion we expressed of this lady on her first 
aptMaranoa. Uiei . manner^ if one coidd take but a general and 
jBffl view of it, sucli as may be supposed to be taken by 
the galleries, is not without something forcible and impo- 
sing t bat it is deficient throughout in weight and balance 
There is an unsteadiness in it, a giving way both in tone^and look 



i»ihea you least expect it.; soqietjjiuig Taull^rin^^ stu^qi^^in^ an^ 
alipi«kodt the e^a wandeib^ ihm y^ moi^ ^y^f^^i^^^^iiJ^ 
words suddei^ £aH into diluted weakrieMJ iii^^^Mh^^^^MMlitf^ 
old age; and there is an indistinctness of ar^cuIaitioQ pn ^hiU^ 
s, which aggravates the^infenaiey of thcr aoimdw . Buttwai Imit 
implied all this before. Blias HuddaiIt has i %ii€ pe^sbn*; 
and is handsome, we understand, off the stage. Wq agree 
widi the CkrotMe, that she migjbt become a Tti|y usefid 
actresss in second-rate parts, and that 4t is a- gfeab < piqr 
derer performers of her class will not condescend into theiir 
proper place. In any part, bower^r, we foar k woM be not. «a- 
likely, that, if she went out of a certain tragic style, and it all ti^* 
tured into the familiar, the fiuilt above-mentioned would, lianrd ao 
efl^ now and then bordering on the lodiaKNia.' Her best pomfiB 
last night were those of the sarcastic order. She htA also ht aomt 
measure controlled the vehemence she gave way to In Behndem. 

Mr Maorbadt's King John is EMide up of iiia> usual nistvre 
of fine and indifferent points. He is b0st whei^' be approadies 
domestic passion, and has to give way to soft; pr overwhelming- 
emotions. His greatest deficiency is shewn in paasage9>wheDe the ideal 
is required; where nature puts on the robe of art, and speaks her 
truths, as it were, in state. Nothing could l)e finer than his loud 
whisper to Hubert in the words "a gfwro}'^ or plit ia« belt^ tone 
ofafiected ease than the following passage,' In ^<iHiich he ittrys he 
could be merry now, and will not tell Huher^vf^ .heiBJ^nda for 
him. As a whole, too, we must say, that>we think VmKimgJokn the 
best that we have seen; not that It >vas so kk)|I^ as Ji)tiir 
Kemble% (or what he thought, kingly for ha wa? n Biiilg 
John of his own, in bis way} Imi( because it iwias ' mere lite 
the real historical JKing JohtH the v^cillatihg, weak, wiBW, 
monarch, less poetical than fMtuhuil and abuUy. On the other 
hand, as an instance of the wabt of the ideal, we may adduce 
the delivery of the commencement of John*s dying speech, aiKd the 
fine passage whote he speaks of the winter. We conceive the 
vacillating style of the king, between royalty and meanness, to be 
aowell main^ned ip the fit$t p^rt of thjfi scene^ fhat we will quofe^ 
it, to shew mora duitinctly what we «i€an. The tlotte ruling passions 
of the king are * strong in death,**— his sensp ofrojtelty,— his ffcar, 
aaiountti^ to selM^radation, — and his spirit of exaotipn, 

(Re-enter Btg^ and attendants, who bring in King John in a dmr.) 

K. John, Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 

In these two lines, which are evidently spoken during a snsp^n^6in 

of his pangs, the natural levity of the kii^ resumes its xoyal airs : 

he is acting his Majesty again, and swelling into com(>avlion'#ilh 

the upiverse about him. In the lines immediately succeeding, Are 

agony returns, and he is bent, as it were, dotthfy double^ with pain 

and natural meanness : he uses the poorest and most worthless 

image he can think of to describe himself by :-7- 

There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up t6 dust : ' 
I am a scribUed form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against thb fire 
Do I shnnk up. 
P. ffemy. How feres your majesty? 

K, John. Poison'd,— ilUfere;— dead, foisodc, east off- 
Here he is again using the meanest terms he can think o^ to de^ 
scribe his wretchedness. The sense of royalty and faabitiiBl power 
then comes again over him, and he talks in the following splendid 
strain, in all the amplitude of imperial will :— 

And none of you will bid the winter come. 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw 5 • 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
, Through my bum'd bosom, &C. 

How fine, by the way, is the homely word maw here ! How ex- 
pressive of boundless desire and infinite voracity I How poor the 
word mouth would have been to it !— Now Mr Maoreafv diei sk* 
tremely well as a poisoned and agonized man, and his depaxttfre 
was quiet and without foa£,-^-siiddenly worn outr-«» it seem^ to l)e 
implied in Shakspeare : but we think he wouM have perfected <Sie 
speech » thpt of tjie dying */oAn,had he gjven a more |idedl Sbd 
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THE TATLER. 



#v«li 4lMit&hl force to these woyal j^tucts of it We would havo had 
him resume his old impetfbus tin, wheft the paitt (at it were) m^t 
be suppoied to give him Igave^r-ilrst ia the Imen^ wherr he speaks 
of haying elbow-room again, as if he once more bade his courtiers 
keep their distance :—«nd secondly, in this noUe passage about 
winter, where, half^tiyal and halMelirious, he talks in a kind of 
poetico-imperial madness, and gives such a magnificent idea of 
the extent of what he has just been suffering, in saying diat 
his courtiers will not send for Winter himself to heap his 
fiery craving with ice, nor send the rivers of his kingdom to flow 
through his bosom. What a world of will and misery does he make 
that bosom expand into 1 We would have had fifr Mac&badt sit 
up at this passage, and madly teem to collect about him all the 
f^galia of his thoughts. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

PnoMCMcaaAVtA to-Movtow* We thank him for the letter which accom- 
paaied bii GontnlMitioiw 

The remarks oa the word iUkut have beea miilaid -, but we hope to find 
them. 

We are oblig^ tp ScaivBViut; but hia aDecdotes are not of a descriptioo 
SQ%ieDtljr novel. They wilt be left out for him, as he desires. 



wnti^maitA yoas oy th is m 

Surrey Theatre. ^ Willmm Tell— PS. " CJome to 

i)inner"— The Devil's Walk. 

CoBUR<?^ THEATR^.~Thfi jaiack King— The Idiot Wit- 

nesfr-^The British Lion. 

ToTTENjiAM Street Theatre.— Fra Diavolo, and other 

Entertainments. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — Venice Preserved — A 

fiaUet Diveidaement — The Slave's 
xveveiije* 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, • New Veraion of the Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Air Bocksvonb] . 

To be preeed«4 by an appropriate ]Velu<|e. 

CHABACTKRS IN THE PRELUDE. 

Mr Yalet, Mr YATiiiS. 

The CaU Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

characters in the burlesque* 

Miss Kitty PU)w.leD, by the Original, Mrs FIl-ZWILLIAM. 

The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, CapUin How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

tSentb Gen. Boiioo|hcliff; (promoted and Shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

. Httster Barney BarnsUble, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

Seijeaiit Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

lieatenaotlWudMiaD, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 

Baokwattr and ScoUy, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, 

Waiter, Mr MOEDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, 

WateroieD, TeDd«r Officers, Marines, &c. 

Af^er which, the new Burletta, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstonb]. 
The OFertura and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Act I.— WiNTRE. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILUAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Writer Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke Majro?, Mr J. REEfVE, 

Jemmv Stailiae, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Andrew F" " 
Hifiim Taylor^ 

[A lapse of Five Years it sapposed to occur between each Act]. 

Act II. — Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs HTZWILUAM, 

Lftoy, MissSTALLARD, MrsSurlin?, Miss BEAUMONT. 

Mika Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 

Grampna, Mr 0» SMITH, Maimaduke Maaog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling. Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMNGS. 

To conclude with the Nautical BurletU, called 

THE WATER WiTCH! 

[By Mr BaavaaD]. 

Eadora, Mn FITZWILUAM, Alida di Bobefle, Misa M. GLOVER 

Miss Tabitba Von Skaau, MfsDALY. 

Alderman fieveront, Mr DOWNE, Gioen», Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Jaoob Voa Skaau, Mr BAYNE, Paler Pwafu Mr J. REEVE. 

Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, Mr Morris, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 

Thomas TiUer, Mr YATES. 

Nej^es, Sailors^ Marines, &c. Messrs. Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c. 



xnarmaauae majro?, Jnr J. KlLl!.Vl!i, 

liuif, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

FPhippa, MrSAUND^S, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
»r, A)r MORRIS, lieuL of Piessgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 



fHElSLTRE^JlOYAU DRURY LANE. 

This ^Sretifngf, the Comedy of 

THE 5CH00L FOR SCANDAI^. 

[By Mr SfrsaiDAi^]. 

Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, MrsFAUCIT, Mrs Candour. Mrs GLOVER. 

Maria, Miss MORD AUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 

Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACE, 

drabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, 

Sir Harry fwilh a Song) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 

1st GenUeman, Mr EAST, Sad GenUeman, Mr S. JONES, 

John, Mr HONNER, WUliam, Mr C. JONES. 

Previous to the Comcd;^, Spontini's Overture to " Olvmpia," ^ 
Alier the Comedy, Boildieu's Overture to " Jean de Pans.** 

To conclude with the Opera, (in Two Acts) called 

JOHN OF PARIS. 

[By MrPococK]. - 1 

Princess of Navarre, Miss PEARSON, Rosa, Mias R^SSSfLL, . ) 

OUvia, (disguised as a Page) Mrs WAYLETT, 

John of Paris, Mr COOPER, 

Grand Cbamberlaia, Mr LATHAM, PedrigoPotts» MrHAtlLBY; 

Theodore, Mr BLAND, Gregory, Mr YARNOLD, 

Philip, Mr BEDFORD. 

Attendants, Waiters, &c. 

To-morrow, The Rivals; A Ballet; and The Brigand. 

On Thursday, The Beaux Stratagem ; Perfection ; and T^rhiqg tbfr. 
Tables. 

On Friday. The Clandestine Marriage ; Turning Oie Tai)fes', and Digh 
Life Below Stairs. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, a New Comedy, (in Five Acts) to be caUed 

THE CHANCERY SUIT. 

[ByMrPaAKB]. 

Emily Travers, Miss £. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 

Mra Snare, Mrs PINDAR, Jenny, Mrs J.HUGHES. 

Miss Willowly, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 

MrsGravebury, MissAPPLETON, Mra Tapaley, Mis TATLEURfi. 

Sir Bernard Blasoncomt, Mr EGERTON, 

Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr ABBOT V, Guy Tblstleblooa, Mr 6ARTL£Y,. 

Jeremy Tbistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 

Courtinjrton) MrWARDE, 

Murphy O'Dogarelv, Mr POWER, Snare, Mr MEADOWS, 

Winterfield, Mr BLA>4CHARD, Tapsley, MrF- MATTHEWS, 

Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 

Sheriff's Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle, Mr ATKINS, 

Constables, Messrs Heath and F. Sutton. 

After the Play, Beethov«n't Overture to ^ The Hen of Prometheus." 
With, (11th time) an Interiude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

[From Places by MowcaiavF, BiCERnsTAFF, and others] 
Mit Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charloit«, Miss LAWRENCE. 

Mordaunt. Mr DIDDEAR. Merton. Mr DUEUSET, 
Mr KEELEY. 



To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 

[By WrFiTZBALLsl. . » ' 

The Music, by Mr G, H. Rodwell. . ::-.n 

Kate Plowden, Miss PORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs. OALY* . - 

Cecilia, Miia CAW8E, ' *" 

The Pilot, Mr O. BENNETT, Col. HowanI, Mr BQCimiN, " 
CapUin Boroagheliff (a regalar Yaakee), Mr MEAJUOm^t *' * 
Captain of the American Frigate, Mr IRWIN. 
Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffiib, MrHENHT, 

Mr Merry* Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, MrTOftNOOH, 

Long Tom ColBn, the Cockswain (wiib the Nautical Yara af^lio r*6niA 

Sea Serpent,'* by the Author of* Black-Eyed Susan' Mr T. P^COOKft. 

(Being the last week but two of his Engagement*) 

To-morrow, The Stranger ; and Clari. 

On Thursday, A favourite Comedy ; Hide and Seek ; asal The Pilot. 
On Friday, The Gamester ; Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance ; aod 
Clari. 
On Saturday, A favorite Comedy ; and The Piiot. 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catharine street. Strand, (to ^bam all books» 
parcels, and oommuoications for tile fidHor, jralo be addranei) ; <aldby 
J. Chappbi., 98 Royal Exchange ; A* Hay^, 165 Regent suoet $ J.<Fkct»» 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next dpor to 
FladoUf^s Hotel ; at Ebsrs's Library, Old Bond st ect ; and by all Book- 
seUers v^ Kewsmen. 
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VAKXTAB BT VAItZSTdaS. 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



The Art of Danmng : comprmng its Theory and Practice , and a 
HistorvYi^ Rise and Progreu,firom the Earliest Times: intended 
as well fir the Instructum of Amateurs as the Use ofProfessional 
Persons. By C, Blasts, Principal Dancer at thehtng's Theatre, 
and Composer ff Ballets, Translated under the Author's Imme- 
diate Inspection. By R. Barton. Svo. pp. 548, with sixteen 
plates of figures, and 22 pages of quadrilles. Bull. 

€hti^ of Addison's happy papers in the Spectator contdns an 
account of a mysterious personage, who lodging at the same house 
•a^' ^r %;BCtator, and making a great noise one day over his head, 
was watched through the key-hole. HLs fellow-lodgers observed 
him look gravely on a book, and then twirl round upon one leg : he 
h)oked gravely again, and put forth his leg in a different manner : a 
third time he fell to studying profoundly, and then darting off" with 
!^vadty, look a career round the room. The conclusion was, if we 
rtmem^ (for we have not the paper by us) that he was some mad 
gentleman. The peepers ventured in, and upon inquiry, found that 
he was a dancing-master. The Spectator concluded by requesting, 
that he would be pleased in futiu-e to addict himself with less vehe- 
ni%l<;^ (<} (^s/sdMieSi since they bad cost him that morning the loss 
of several trains of thought, besides breaking a couple of tobacco- 
pipes. 

They who have aeen the grave flukes and lively legs of^iome of 
die opera-dancers, can easily understand the profundities of this 
geatleman ; nor will they fall into the mistake of young people in 
supposing that a dancer has nothlog to do but to be lively and enjoy 
himselC M. Blasis, the author of the aealous work before us, says 
he 'must be always practising, otherwise he is in danger of losing 
what he had acquired j some muscle will get out of practice, some 
shiver of the left-leg be short of perfection. Furthermore, he must 
follow neither ^simple unpractised theorists," nor the "imaginary 
schemes of innovating speculators;" he must be temperate and 
sober, nay, must "partially renounce every pleasure but that which 
Terpsichore affords;" must not think of horsemanship, fencing, or 
ninniog ; must study the antique^ drawing, and music, but particu- 
larly his own limbs ; and if he aspire to the composition of ballets, 
must have a profound knowledge of the drama and of human 
nature. See now, you who reflect but little, bow much it takes to 
bring a man to a right state of pirouette; what a world of accom- 
plishment there is in that little toe, which seems pointed at nothing ; 
and what a right the possessor of it has to the grave face which has 
50 often puzzled conjecture. He seems to be merely holding the 
tip of a lady's flng^ : but who is to know what is passing through 
hismi|utf . 

" Use your endeavours," saith M. Blasis, " to twirl delicately 

'Ptt'^iyp^the joints of your toes." Here we feel inastote o£ 

^ wjMfy vnA, a World of kbour before us. In another sentence, 

we har%g^n^ » ^^ sense we are to take his words, whether 

«a an ^ilkiii^efiienc to tranquillity of mind, or an injunction to 

ps<^jj«)e8s in the body. ** Make yourself easy," quoth he, 

tyayrhips." 

JeaAig apart, which it is difficult not to indulge in when a lively 
art li fcu'bjected to grave rules, M. Blasis appears to us to have made 
liimself laudably acquainted with the history^and merits of his pro- 
fession, and to have produced a book which' may be useful as well 
as agreeable. His learning is perhaps compilation; but it is credi- 
^ble to him to make the most of his art, to distinguish its gaiety 
frooa licentiousness, and to recommend to its professors an ac- 
y»tatiftce srith all other « seemly arts and afl&irs." The tyro in 
^W» W?. perhaps and in his^book a good deal of the same kind 
of jjtittiy wlueh the young artist finds in that of Leonardo da Vinci 
^M*> the hHABn body; the n^rer after the composition of ballets 
hai here a' set of specimens ot programmes f and the amnteiir may 
increase his pleasure, by adding to his stock of knowledge, nod 
learn t^ubowthattements, wa^ terns, mdpw, and pif&ueties, and 



roules dejambe, A little extravagance oi pretenskm is attowable' ia^ 
the professor of an art, which he thinks underralt;ed. 

We subjoin an explanation of the different kinds. f>fi9f|U^ apdi^ 
prose version (by the translator) of ajcunous^ii^age in Myjnijo'^ 
by which it appears that in Italy, in the sixteenth century, the stvle 
of public dancing closely resembled what it b how in France. We 
give this passage the more wiUif^y, beoausAiitfimenfeB. a remaric- 
able instance of the superabundance of detail, wiahiwfaidt that veal 
but spoilt genius overlaid the merit hepossessait -^ * • '<- 

The Ballet.—* Of the Ballet there are . Jhree kinds :— the 
se/Hous, the melodramatic or defni-camct^e,^'ktiii^tcofnic. The 
serious ballet embraces the following subjects :—£he tragic, the 
historic, the romantic, the mvthologic, the fabohniB-amt the sacred. 
The melodramatic Ballet is ot a m^^\s^ Wfy ^^^ym4f9i^^'^ 
in history, some romantic subjects, marvellous, onental) allegoric, 
pastoral, and anacreontic tales are adniissible.lip'tiijsida^^, provideiEli 
they be of a cast neither too serious nor too comic. Subjects of 
a triumphant, national, bourgeois, siitiricf^ trifling, burl^ue, heroic, 
comic, or tragi-comic nature, aWptecdJtoi*to the cbfaifc Balfeti 'Th^^ 
Divertissement, or Flftfe, is that tfatsatrfcal spectacle in which dancine 
alone is not the constituent ^t%^,> .T^if^ipn o^fb^ J^e5?^i94e5i(^ 
excludes this exhibition, as obt brfpnging to it, notwithstanding 
which, however, it not only represents the celebration of some 
public or private eve^t, t^ut serves i« fender IhotMge to s6ine illus- 
trious characters, or to ssvivei insisielemn and ceremonious manner, 
the remembrance of some r e w |w e dHieed.' — ^p. 207. 

Marino's Descwtoo!! of Dancing. — [From his poem 'of 
-.^<fof»«.]--* Terpsichore, the Goddess of Dancrog, finding herself 
alone, betakes hersplf.to th^ ple^urefi:of tfn^oeifhl movements: 
first, she retires, then advances, displaying as she lignty trips along, 
a besuteous knee. Her attention is fixed on the hamonious scenes, 
while she aj^ranges her 9teps in prelude. She flies around her new 
theatre ; her motion quickens, and hir item irfcre^^ $ s^ ftuo}'ant 
sl^e appears that waves might weU srimtaki ni$r tread. On her small 
foot she pauses skUftiRy, \ 
attitude. Now, she seem: 
now she vanishes, and noi 
side, she glances over the 
through the serenity of a i 

'By sucli well studied m 
deimis to touch the earth, 
with such velocity, that 
seldom can we detect whicl 
along in airy bounds, she 1 
with step exact, retraces l 
dipping waves that danci 
motions of her twinkling fi 
air; whether she lightly tri 

' When she springs a5oft,'she seems the spiry flame ; and like the 
undulating wave, she skims along; but her more stately turn 
assumes the whirlwind's power, or seem like eddying billows by the 
tempest stirred. Harmonious symmetry prevails throughout her 
person. The attitude of one limb induces corresponding motions 
m the rest. Each foot moves, but by mutual consent it answers 
to the other in fraternal motion. The strictest ties unite her to the 
measure; never is a line mistaken, or a step misplaced. The linked;.* 
and entwined figures of her dance are varied to. thfi, change of 
melody; markmg each note, and minding every pauie, p^mplly she 
obe}^ each phrase of music, which she respects lis jiiistretox>f every 
motion. Now she advances, stops, rises, l^s on Ifi^h) his reveHeiitly 
bends, and then regains the upright attitude. ^ 

' Suddenly she pauses in mid-dance, assumes another attitude, 
and on the mstant her whole style is changed ; hrriipet separating, 
form a figure, unmatched in mathematics for precision, she turns 
and seems a moving sphere, resembling most perhaps the peacock's 
airy plume. One foot in the centre stavs, while the other svriftly 
marks the outer round. On her left foot her figure rests, and 
adopting a new posture, she swiftly whirls round; with less 
rapidity the darted Palenm flies. With grace inimitaWe she now 
regains the spot from whence she parted, there stops, then leaps 
aloft, and hangs her feet on nothing, quivering in the air. A gain 
she springs, and -in' that 'Spring strikes her feet twite togetfa^,. and 
strongly agitates every Icwer limb. From her greatest elevation she 
descends but slowly*, 'aod ibo lightly she regains th^ ground, ' that nfe 
one can distingindfr 'wften her noiseless foot alight?. .Ardund she 
flies 1 how admirable ? and with wha^ truth she finds agai^ her ^rst 
position ! C The darting lightning or the winged tarfow goes not a 
swifter coursi^ than shd, whUe flying o'er the sou wi^ a^lfi^p^ings ^ 
and airy bounds.'-^p. 47, 
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'CHESS. PLAYING. 

^ TO THE TITLES. 

M& TATi^]v*^Iittl^ in the BimpUcitjK o^ 'o.y heart^didl thkk of 
seeing my rambling communication in print : — and now, ingenious as 
is your suggestion — to render the study of chess amusing and 
lighter,—- 1 must teU yoa thatyoo have been anticipated. Codirane 
— and all chess-players of standing knew Cochrane — lamented the 
necessity of wading through a sea of diagrams, and arbitrary or 
conventional notations, — and, like his much injured relatire, not 
contented with lamenting only, he set to woik to write a treatise in 
verse ; and clever it was, and so far as it went correct; but the demoa 
of mockery thrust in his face in the form of the Anonymous Editor 
of Philidor, — and the following opening of the Giuoco^ Piano was 
for some time exhibitxsd in the dub room, as the beginning of the 
tepected work. I wish you could see that said anonymous editor, 
see him playing, with his thumb and finder pinching his under lip, 
•denin and impeitarbfd>le, with kuightter luriong in its comer. For, 
UkeLara^ 

** NoDd ever traced that lacghler to hb eye*" 
You would then imagine how gravely he read as follows :— 
** The King's Pawn two, the adversary the same, 
At&iah«p*«.tlkird» KingVlUight purauec the game : 
To save toe Fawn the Que^s Knight tbta leapt oat; 
Yoor Bishop eoes to see what he's about ; 
Besolved no longer then at home to loiter, 
He sends his Htsbqp forth to reconnoitre | 
Intending next your Queen's Pawn two to shove, 
Queen's B}sbop^s Pawn played one is your best move." ei atq, 
Coehrane however had has revenge ; for, with the exception of 
Lewis, he beat them all-r-seriatim, as the lawyers have it, — and then 
went to India to make a fortune. May he succeed ! He was a reck- 
less enthusiast, a scoriier of the creatures that batten on the things 
that be ; a»d if his '* Maid of Damascus'' be forgotten, it was 
evidence that in his case ^ chesg-player might not be the dull 
passionless creature, his absorbing pursuit of a noble game would 
seem to incBcate. 

A gentlenuuT) onee ileoelviag od«b fiom an eminent phiyer, 
exclaimed loudly at the ci^api^y of hi^ Mvei^aqr'a Knighte^, who 
quietly observed — 

'* Those who love nlj^ts love not such nights as these.** — Lear* 
Had not that ployeir an acute sense of the ludicrous P I could add 
many instances in ^mher proo( but I ^bink you haive had enougli 
at present of Philoscaccharia. 

By the bye, adt the ladies why the peesent LobdMayob ooght 
to be made a Knight. 

Do they give it up? 
^ Because he has proved he can check Kmc and Queen ! 



CHAT A ND MISCEL LANIES. 

HuMASfiTT or Knowledqb. — ^Whea you have seed more of 
Ufe, and studied more men, you will find, or at least I think you 
will find, that the judgment is not false which makes us lenient to 
the feelings— jrea ! even to the crimes of our fellows. In youth, 
¥m act. Oft the impulse of feeling, and we feel without 'pausmg to 
jud^. An action vicious in itself, or that is so merely in our 
estimation, fills us with horror, and we turn from its agent without 
wdUng to listen to the plea which his ignorance could mdce to 
our mtiey. In our ripened ^eard, supposmg our judgment to have 
ripened also, wh^i all the insidious temptadons thiat misguided him, 
and all the disadvantages that he has laboured under, perhaps from 
hb birth, are apparent to us— 4t is then, and not till then, that our 
iadigiiatioa at the crime is lost in our pity of tbs iBaB.r— ^^ Fno 
£hifs in A^iem, 

TowT Admbsiqn.— It is better in eeneral that a nation should 
hervea supreme legislative power, although it may at times be 
aibuaed. And then there is thb consideration, that if the abtise 
he enormous. Nature will rise up, and claiming her original rights^ 
oivertum a corrupt political system. — Johnson, 

fThisistrue; and it is edifying to see the admission from the 
great Torjr : though indeed no man pretending to any great wisdom 
oc humanity could forbear from making it, if pushed hard. But 
the lamentable thing is, that the supreme powers are apt to be such 
as to render this dreadful necessity inevitable, and will not learn to 
be wiser and prevent it.] 

A Safb Distance. — Chess-Playing. — A story is told of a 
gentleman who was passionately fond of chess, but so very irascible 
when fortune was un&ivourable, — or rather, when his skill failed 
him, — that his friends were not much disposed to play with him. 
One person, either being of a very benevolent temf>er,or a passionate 
lover Jof chess himself played with him frequently. It was not, 
however, without due caution : before he sat down, he took care 
to remove every article of furniture that might otherwise obstruct 
his progress towards the doof ; and if he gained any considerable 
advantage in the game, he backed his chair a little; as this advan- 
tage increased, he placed himself in the mo.st convenient position 
for a sudden retreat ; and when he came to the kist move, which 
decided in his favour, he jumped up, and rushed out of the room ; 
not venturing to say the fatal words—" Check ©atfe,'* until he was 
at a safe distance. 




The Slander Ststbh.— I never could understand the logic of 
those, who professing to detest /caltumiy, and to abhor slander, still 
think it no delioqiieAc^/to rtadand ourchase the journals which 
exist but by theur propagation. To add to the revenue of such a 
speeulatioa is to become a participator in its crimuudh/^%r4f 
ever]^ one who disdains to be. hunaelf guilty of fidsehood, would 
refrain from buying it, ready made to his hand» such disgraces to 
the firee press of the empire would be abolished more Je^ectuaUy 
than by all the restrictive laws and prosecutions for libel mloc 
world. — Lady Morgan* 

Unnatural Selfishnbss in P r btkn d ed Lovers of Nature. 
We Riay congratulate oiurselves not only that "the blue sky is 
over all," — but that it is so far above us, as to be beyond the human 
grasp ; for there are persons soxlesirous of a monopoly of all good» 
that they would, if it were possible, terete the very sun and moon 
for their own peculiar use. When fine parks and woods areiof 
closed and locked up, like a miser's eold, which the proprietor sel- 
' dom cares to use, smd which none ehie may, we readhy understand 
\ that bis mupathies are lost in a petty loire of power, or a sordid 
, love of gold, — but when a man refitses all parttcipiition in his eiq'o^ 
ments, so entirely as to grudge others the possession oi a flower,— 
we are puzzled to understand how he can be capable of deriving 
^ enjoyment firom such simple objects ;«— how he can have hmnatiity 
enoiijgh to love flowers ;-Heuid, yet surely, in such cases, theie^|niiBti)e 
something of such a taste, however perverted. It is recorded o{ 
B^ler, the author of the Gardener's Dictionaiy, that he concealed 
the names of his collection of plants in the Qielsea Oardeo^ and 
threw into the Thames the papera which had oontaioed thi^^Meds 
he received from abroad. Some botanists, in their ardour to obtain 
them, plunged into the river and swam for them, and many %ere 
thus recovered. If this tale be true, it is one among- many instances 
of an injudicious choice in the means of concealment. Fire winUd 
have been more efficacious, but the river, it seems, was thought suf- 
flciently so ; and the florist was not aware that others were quite as 
earnest to obtain the knowledge, as he was to keep it fran tbem. 
The Abbd la Pluche tells an anecdote of a Pariaiaa flonst, named 
Bachelier, who had procured from the East some very fine species 
of the anemone, which, for ten years, he kept to himself lii the most 
miserly manner ; neither money, nor friendship itself^ itdvingaower 
to obtain from him a single root, or seed. A member of the French 
Parliament, vexed to see one man hoarding up that which should be 
within the reach of everybody, paid him a visit, and while walking 
with YayAh the garden, contnved to let faU his cloak iiv such a 
manner as to sweep oflfsome of the seeds from the hoarded flowers : 
his servant who had been previously instructed, hastily wrapped 
them up, without exciting attention; and, the innocent thief 
distributing them among his Inends, the young anencionea were soon 
seen growing in the Parisian gardens. Similar stories are told of 
the Dutch : — among others, one of a florist who was in possession 
of a very fine tulip, which he had kept with the most watdiful jea- 
lousy for a long time, when he learned that there woe a second root 
of the same kind at Haarlem ; — he hastened to the place, and pur- 
chased the root at an enormous price, placed it on a stone, and 
crashing it with his foot, exclaimed triumphantly*—^ Now my iv3^ 
is unique I" — A. A. 

Friendship. — Among the Arabians, one friend was dishonooreel 
if he had refused his assistance to another. In an Arabian collec- 
tion of verses, intitled Tograid, it is related, that •* One day, in the 
temple o( Mecca, three Arabs were disputing on generosity aftd 
firiendship, and could not a^^ree as to which, among those who then 
set Ae greatest examples of these virtues, deserved the preference. 
Some were for Abdallah, son of Qiafi^r, uncle to Mahomet ; others 
for Kals, son of Saad; and others for Acabad, of the tribe of As. 
Afler 9 lonf dispute, they agreed to send a friend of Abdallah^ 
him, a friend of Kais to Kai's, and a friend ^of Arabad to Araha4^ 
to try them all three, and to come and malce their report to the 
aawmblv. — Then the friend of Abdallah went and said to i^; 
' Son of the uncle of Mahomet, I am on a journey « and am.de^^M^ 
of ever3rthing.' Abdallah was mounted on his camel, loaded wita 
gold and silk ; he dismoimted with all speed, gave hitn his dUikd^ 
and retiumed home on foot. The se con«],jwent tovfpite -dli^Ml^^ 
to his friend KlaTs, son of Saad. KaTs was still asle/eg, ap4 9f^ '^ 
his (domesdcs asked the traveller what he wanted. The traveUer 
answered, that be was the friend of Kals, and need^ his ass^taik^. 
The domestic said to him, ' I will not wake my master ; but h^re 
are seven thousand pieces of gold, which are all that we at present 
have in the house. Take also a camel from the stable, and a slave ; 
these will, I think, be sufficient for you until you reach your own 
house.' When Kais awoke, he chid the domestic for not havii^ 
given more. — The third repaired to his friend Arabad of the tribe of 
As. Arabad was bHnd, and was coming out of his house, leaning 
on two slaves, to pray to God in the temple of Mecea. As soon 9ii 
}xe heard his friend's voice, he said to mm, ' I possess nothing hu)b. 
my two slaves ; 1 beg that you will take and sellthem ; I will ^o to 
the temple, as well as I can, with my stick.' — ^The three disputants, 
having returned to the assembly, finthfiilly related what had bap^ 
pened. Many praises were bestowed on Abdalhih, son of CHs^f 
on iCals, son ox Saad ; and on Arabad of the tribe of As : but the 
preference was given to Arabad."— Voltaire, who cites tins storv ivf 
testimony of the Arabian respect for generosity and fidendanip^ 
Remarks at the conclusion, that the Arabians have many tales lOf 
this kind, but our western nations none, though the latter have 
Bba&dnice of storiai turning upon Prhh. 
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J ^ ^ P^RPORMANCBB OF IiAST NIGHT. 

-^VCBT laftB.— SdMol for ScaadaL— John of Paris. 
CoTiMT GARDiN.--Cha]ioery Suit—Hide tnd Seek^^'Rm Mot* 



COTBOT OaBOBN. 

Last nigbt was produced Mr Peakb's comedy with a tragic name, 
The Chancery Suit, We thought we were going to have a satire on 
ilie ^ law's delay/* and that the author was just time enough not to 
be too late wi^ it ; for the first thing in the Chancery Court since 
the accession of a distinguished person to the throne there, was 
the remarkable spectacle of a judge prepared and a dilatory bar. 
The comedy however has little more to do with law, than many 
Qtheis with a will in it, or a foi^ry. 

€^ TfHe^ebkom (Mr Bartlbt), an old gentleman, who has led 
a. nervous life between ** exdtement and exhaustion," on account 
afth^ loas of his bride, has a ward, Emily Trovers (Miss E. Tree), 
betfvvett whom and Sir Bernard Blazoncmtrt (Mr Egbrtok) there 
is a contest about an estate. Sir Bernard says that he has a paper 
IB bit possesdoQ* containing a declaration by her fiither of his 
dsK^hf er^ illegitimacy. Squire Thisilebloom swears that if she has 
no other, she shall have his estate. Meanwhile, the young lady and 
^ Bef»ard'e Bcn^ Frederick (Mr Bennett), fall in love; and a 
barrister, who caHs himself, Courtington (Mr Warde), is gcnng to 
have a duel with Frederick^ for speaking disrespectfully of the 
BaroBft. The duel, in spite of the attempts to bring it to a head 
made hy a warlike Irish poet. Murphy 0*Doggrely (Mr Power), is 
pi^evented by an explanation; and CourtingUmy who is no other 
than a younger brother of the Squire% under an assiuned name, 
sod who had quarrelled and parted with him thirty years back, on 
6Qdiag that he was the favored lover of the lady who died, restores 
himself to Guy^s paternal embraces. He had written a letter to him 
under his real name, announcing that he was coming to do so ; which 
was DO sooner received with transport by the poor Squire, than ano- 
ther conies, written on the eve of the duel, and saying that by 
the time it came to hand, the writer would be in the other world. 
This mischance was Owbg to 0'Z)«r^^^/y, who receiving the letter 
with injunctions to deliver it in case of necessity, had put it in a 
podcet-with a holehn it; so that another picked it up, and delivered 
it, like an unlucky birth, before its time. (Our author has inocu- 
lated us with his punning.) The poor Squire, who from being put 
mto one of his highest states of "excitement," is thrown by this 
imaginary reverse into one of his '^ lowest exhaustions," goes ti> 
look ailer his brother's remains, and finds him comfortably seated 
in the inn at dinner. The renewal of their intercourse leads to a 
(fiscu^on of Miss Traverses claims; and like good accommodating 
people^ they all go in a body in the last scene (the old sister (Mrs 
OlBBs) and all) to the house of Sir Bernard, where they meet 
Lp^Sl^ef Snare (Mr Meadows) and Sir Bernard's old servant ^m- 
/a^Wtf' {Mr Blanch ARt>), who are both needlessly concerned in 
tro inaVtert ibr the Squire's younger brother, the barrister, requests 
2^X^^9^ i^tterview with Sir Bernard, and shews the guilty baronet, 
totiii confusion, that the pretended document of MtMS Tranent s 
felhef, which bears date 1798, is written upon paper manufactured 
in the year ISOOu Sir Bernard, who could not get the lady's estate 
otherwise, or indeed get out of the scrape on other terms, is glad to 
sanctioB the union of his son and Miss Tracers, The piece concludes 
with some rhymes fW)m die belligerant poet, and a sarcastic question 
from the Squints sister to Lawyer Snare, whether he had conunenced 
a little action of hePs which she had put into his hands. This ac- 
tios, with the dud, forms two little underplots, — if such they are to 
be called, — and was occasioned by a dispute at cards, Ijowyer 
Scare's wife (Mrs Pinpah) with some other ladies having been one 
evpimig^so enmged by the constant success of the old lady at whist, 
as to call her a cheat. The old lady engaged the Lawyer to hrii^ 
an action, before he knew who the parties wane; and -one of the 



comic scenes consists ia his wife't coaos^ intathe room just time 
enough to witness his astonishment, and contribute to the old 
lady's aud^;nity oS es^yment, in discoveriag that he has engtiged 
himself to prosecute his own spouse. This scene, and the alter- 
nate *' excitements" and "exhaustions" of the Squire, and the ma^ 
noeuvring of the Irishman, to act as second to both parties in the 
duel, in de&ult of having been able to get another, form the main 
pert of the comedy of the piece, the substance of the pudding, — 
the plums of it consisting of as good a handful of puns as we have 
heard a long while. 

It will begueased by the raader, that eomedy is rather too fine a 
name for the piece ; and it is so. It is^^ fkct, like one of our old 
friend Bbtnolds's pieces come back a^ain, » five-ACt fiurce ; but loth 
should we be to give it the reception we should have done in the 
days of our classical ignorance, when we were not aware of " the 
goods the gods provide us." Mr Pbakb has the art, if not of 
writing a good comedy, of spinning out a pkasani yam of some 
sort There is much that is old in him, but sometlung also that is 
new, a real turn for humour and character, puns ad li&iium : and he 
gives you the impression of being one who relishes the jokes which 
he makes his hearers relish. For these things we are gratefiil in 
hard times. The piece, we think, would have been pfeasanter, bad 
it been shorter : there is a meagreness in the conduct of it which 
would have been strengthened by compression : in other words» i6 
should have been altogether what the best pait of it is, a fiiroe. 
The character of the Squire is not unworthy of comedy, yet, for the 
reason just mentioned, it would have done better in iarce. At pce^* 
sent, there is a little too much of his agoi^es and beatitudes. The 
Irishman is not new in his rhymes, still less in his duelling. He is a 
mixture of Sir Lucius O* Trigger. wirii| a character performed 
by LisTON, in a fisirce, written, if we remember, by Mr Jameson. 
Power, however, ^d hki very welt, as Bartlby did the 
Squire. Blanchard was excellent in what little he had to do as 
(^ Winierfidd, — ^very helpless and iaipos^le. BCr Meadows was 
a good enough Snare for a rising comedian ; but he should learn 
to throw something of the richness and slowness of his Clown 
fnUiam into all that he does. An actor, in the liveliest character 
he has to perform, may always contrive to shew ua how he can 
pause, and enrich, and comment upon it, with a relish of the 
humour. The formality and precision of the lawyer suited Mr 
Warde. His words, in the scene of the detected forgery, seemed 
to cut into Sir Bernard's ears, as if he engrossed them. 

We must not forget some of the puns. The Mshtnan, speaking 
of the rent in his pocket, says it is *• the only sort of rent" that ever 
was there. — Alas! we forget the rest. No: here is one more. 
Lauycr Snare, telling the old lady that hfe wifb was an awkward 
person to deal with, the other answers, that she had found her so, — 
alluding to the card table. The piece was received throughout 
with applause and good humour, and announced for repetition to- 
morrow. 

For an excellent pun, see the postscript of the letter of our 
friend Philoscaccharia. HF 



Slebp.-^Wo were much amused onoe with a ^ood old emigrant, 
who in catechising a little girl upon her French, msisted that it was 
foolish to say "go to sleep;" he had no French for so unreason-^ 
Me a phrase ; the only correct step in the court of Somnus, was, 
in his opinion, going " to bed." But the most imaginative of these 
kind of^ phrases are always warranted by the feelings of nature. 
We only want an eye inwsuxls, as well as outwards, to see the truth 
of them. When we are going to sleep, our spirit seems sliding 
away firom us ; or we feel gently sinking, as it were, to meet 
the kindly foigetfulness. — ^William Browne, a follower of Spenser, 
and a wnter with a real portion of inspitation in him, has a good 
characteristic address to Sleep in his ** Inner Temple Mask :" 

Son of Grelus and Night, 

Hie away; and take thy flight 

Where consort none other fowl, 

Than the bat, and sullen owl : 

Whereupon the limber grass 

Poppy and Mandragoras, 

WttA like Shnples not a few. 

Hang for ever drops of dew ; ' ' 

Where flows Lethe, without coil. 

Softly hke a stream of ofl. ' ' 
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The Abbe Dubois hadS sUjUTai^, wI|D, he w6li luiew, xms inj|^e 
habit of robbing him. Oa New Tear's Day, this steward came to 
pay his respects to his master, who, instead of giving him a Christ- 
mas-box, as he had d^e the o^ier servants, contented himself inth 
saying to him : " Sir, I make you a present of what you have 
robb^ me o£" The steward made his bow, and retired 

Quia and Macklin, disputing concerning the execution of Charles 
the First — *^ But by what laws," said Macklin, •* was he put to 
death ?" Quin replied, <* By all the laws that he had left them.'' 

On the dOth ot January (the Martyrdom of Charles the First) 
Quin used to say, " Every King in Europe would rise with a cricK 
in his neck." 

Good Advice to Correctors. — " I know not," resumed Leon- 
tium; '^that I should this evening have so frequently thought 
■"' * ?i»i- L-j . 'e me so continually feel 

^ek the cause of tnis in 
erhaps," said the master, 
i" — " I believe you have 
in betraying his self-love, 
It his own way of thinkins 
ut also to prove that afi 
if this should make him 
»uld make him yet more 
t with becoming modesty, 
to make a sacrifice of our 
!rs to make a sacrifice of 
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Surrey Theatr,e.— The Greenwich Pensioner — The 

Wandering Boys — Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 

CoBURG Theatre.— The Black King— The Idiot Wit- 
ness — The Bntish Lion. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — Venice Preserved — A 

Ballet Divertisement — The Slave's 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This EveDiDg, a New Version of the Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Buckstonb]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 

CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 

Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 
The Call Boy. by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 

Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 

The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard. Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

lieot. Gen. BorouEhclifT, (promoted and Shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

JMaster Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

LieateoantToufflMaio, COfficer of the Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 

Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermea) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, 

Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT. Cabman, MrCHAPMAN, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 

After which, the new Biirletta, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 

The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Act I.— Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES. Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Granipns, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmadnke Masroj:, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Slarlin«r, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgang, MrCHAPMAN. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 

Act II. — Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling:, Miss BEAUMONT, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S.SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

To conclude with the Nautical Burletta, called 

THE WATER WITCH! 

[By Mr Bernard], 

Eiidora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER 

Miss Tabilha Von Skaals, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Bcveront, MrDOWNE, CJirero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Pronjr, Mr J. REEVE, 

Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, MrCHAPMAN, 

Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, Mr Morris, Trrsiril, Mr Sanders, 

Thomas Tiller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes^ Sailofs^ Marines^ &c. Messrs. Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winnings &c. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE RIVALS. 

[By Mr Shxridan]. 

MrsMidaprop, Mrs GLOVER, Lydia Languish, Miss CHESTER, 

Julia, Mia PHILLIPS, Lucy, Mrs ORGER, Maid, Mrs EAST. 

Sir Anthonv Absolute, Mr DOWTON, 

Captain Absolute, Mr WALLACK, Faulkland, Mr COOPER, 

Sir Lucius O'Trigger, Mr H. W ALLACK , 

Acres, Mr HARLEY, David, Mr WEBSTER. 

Fag, Mr VINING, Coaehnaa, MrFENTON, 

Errand Boy, Mr Richardson, John, Mr Eaton, William, Mr Honner, 

Robert, Mr S* Jones. 

Prerions'to the Comedy, (2nd time in this Country) Heinrich Marscfaner's 

Overture to " Le Prince de Hombourg.*' 

After the Ballet, Rossini's Overture to '* Semiramide.*' 

After which, 

A DIVERTISEMENT. 

The Music composed and selected by Mons. Simon. 

The Principal Characters by^Miss BASEKE, Miss BARNETT, and 

Madlle. ROSAUA GUET, 

Misses Ballin, Lane, M'Henrv, Lydia, Lane, Bartlett* BaHin^ Fenton, 

Meadames Gear, Vallancey, Willmott, Griffiths. A. Jonot^ Claire, &c 

Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 

Messrs Bartlett, Baker, Wieland, Chikini, Downe, SUaley, Roffty, &c 

To conclude with (5Slh time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 

THE BRIGAND. 

[By Mr Planchb]. 

Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi*fl Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 

Maria Grazie, (ihe Bri/;and*8 Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMOBE. 

Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) MrYOUNGB, 

Albert, \ SiudenU of the French Academy 5 Mr H. WALLACE, 

Theodore,/ of Paiotiog, } MrJ. VINING, 

Carlotti, MrVARNOLD, Pablo. Mr HUGHES, 

Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER. 

Alesaandro Mastaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACR, 

Ruhaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD. 

Bpoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 

To-morrow, The Beaux Stratagem; Perfection-; and Tuning the 
Tables. 

On Friday, The Clandestine Marriage ; Turning the Tables ; and High 
Life Below Stairs. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

Th is Evening, the Play of 

THE STRANGER. 

[From the German of Kotzkbub]. 
Mrs Haller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 



Countess Wintersen, 
Annette, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Claudine, 
Susan, Mrs DALY, 
The Slransjer, 
Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, 
Baron Stein fort, 
Francis, Mr FARLEY, 
Peter, Mr MEADOWS, 
The Strangrer's Children, 

Geoi^, Mr HEATH, 



MrsCHATTERLEY, 
CharloUe, Mrs GIBBS, 
Miss PERRY, 
Hannah, Miss BROWN. 
Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Count's Son. Miss K END AIX, 
MrWARDE. 
Solomon, Mr BARTLEY. 
Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
bv Miss Carson and Miss Hunt, 



Henry, Mr F.SUTTON. 

Previous to the Play, Mehul's Overture •' D'Adrien.** 
After the Play, the Original Overture to ''Clan," by Mr Bishop. 

To conclude with the Opera of 

CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 

[By Mr Howard Payne]. 

Clan, Miss TAYLOR, (her 2nd appearance in that character), 

Vespina, Mrs KEELEY, Fidalma, MrsVINfNG, 

Ninelta, Miss CAWSE. 

The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, Jocoso, (his Valet) Mr DOTV^T, 

Rolamo, (Father of Clan) Mr BARTLEY, Page, Mastiif LEWIS, 

Nicolo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 

Nimpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 

CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE. 

Wife of Pelegrino. Mrs DALY, Leoda, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Nobleman, Mr BAKER, Pelerino, (a Farmer) Mr TURNOUft. 

To-morrow, The Chancery Suit ; Hide and Seek ; and The Pilot. 
On Friday, The Gamester ; Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance ; and 
Clari. 
On Saturday, The Chancery Suit ; and The Pilot. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whoa all boob, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Chappkl, 98 Royal Exchanore ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J.FiatD, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong's Hotel ; at Ebers's Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
scdlers and Newsmen. 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAOP. 






THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1830. 



A TOUR IN WEST BARDLAND. 

GENERAL DIBCKIPTION OP THE COUNTRY. 

There b a story, in the Arabian Nights, of a Toung prince, nvho 
18 carried through the air without knowing it, anc^wakes by the side 
of a beauty in China. He is carried back again in the same un- 
conscious manner ; and upon finally waking, concludes that the 
whole haa been a dream. He afterwards knows better. So do the 
readers of fine poetry, when they become truly acquainted with 
tboee- lem^te r^giona, and those beauties of every species, among 
which their sapposed dreams have transported them. They no longer 
wake up from me perusal of a great poet, and, with smiles or tears 
on thfiir fiioes, ungratefiilly wonder at having been touched by what 
is not real. They recognize the truth of his flights, and the divine 
humanity with which he has brought them acquainted. 

Being a devout reader of the works of these enchanters, and 
having just returned from a tour, with which they obliged me as I 
dozed in my chair, I shall reU&te what I saw, for the amusement of 
chose who nave travelled in the same countries, and the excitement 
of the curiosity of others. The way is easy, with those who wish 
to set out. You have only to book yourself at the Shakspeare's or 
Pope^sdead; take your seat; repose with the proper confidence 
in your conductor ; and in a twinkhng, you are in the most charming 
spot oC ground,. p£ the most exalted company. As to L>eauty, the 
Princess Badoura ahaU be nothing to the women you become 
intimate yfHh^ You shall be hand and glove with Juliet ; shall 
read the veiy souls of Miranda and Desdemona; shall meet ladies 
of romance m the woods, to say nothing of Venus herself; and 
when you are dazzled with heroines, and ''celestial colloquies 
siiblime," shall anticipate a return home, by taking tea with Belmda. 
I spent my last evening with her, on the present occasion ; and was 
requested to g^e her compliments to my Lord Petre, great grand- 
son of a young gentleman who was in the room. 

I used to t^nk that Poets, or Makers, as they were called of 
old, might justify that glorious appellation, not merely by fabricating 
verses, or adding to the ordinarj' stock of delight, but by exercising, 
in a remote degree, and upon the principle of the Platonical 
Demiuigos, a petty privilege of creation itself. I fancied that they 
might create absolute HtUe worlds, such as might be supposed to 
make up Nebuloe or Milky Ways, and just as an angelical child 
might be allowed to blow bubbles that should last. That this is not 
altogether a hocy, 1 shall now proceed to make manifest. The 
&ct is, that as the world about us, according to Plato, is but the 
reflexion of another and finer one existing in some airy region, so 
there is another world reflected from our gross planet, and pre- 
Eenting a likeness of the commonest things in it, tinged with the 
finer colours which it catches from that remote one. It accompanies 
our own, like the Flying Island of Laputa; but being nearer 
heaven, and governed by spirits more intellectual, it lies full in the 
receipt of the colours just mentioned, and is remarkable for the 
divine beauty of its landscapes, and the wonderful variety of the 
creatures that inhalnt it. Every poet, or ruler, has a separate 
dominion of his own, though some few are lords paramount over 
others, in the style of the Emperors of Germany. One, who will 
be spoken^, of presently, claimed an almost universal jurisdiction. 
They all enjoy the high privilege, not merely of coining (which 
some have grievously neglected), and stamping their heads in kturels, 
bot of giving rise to absolute new creations, animate and inanimate, 
gardens, golden palaces, men and women, winded steeds, fairies, 
&C.T in Ohaoceriand, for instance, I was in the habit of riding 
every ^ oa a hoise of brass ; and jat the court of the Mighty Son 
of Nature (which IB the title of the prince above alludeid to) I 
never saw such an assemblage of charming women, all created by 
himself, as Pygmalion made &e statue. The very fellow that lit my 
fire, was one they called^ Caliban, whom he had made, in a pleasant 
mood, out of a bear-skin, and who talked a brute kind of poetry, 
such as the bear himself might be supposed to have uttered, 
could he have spoken. In Popedom (not the counterpart of the 
earthly territory of the same name, though the prince, curiously 
enough, is a Catholic^ a little minute winged creature, of human 
shape, was as plentiuil as butterflies, though it was chiefly found 
in-doors. They called them Sylphs. I brought one away by chance 
in my hat, who had gone to sleep under the gloves. He has taken 
very kindly to a diet of honey and ladies' fingers ; and if I can get 
a female of the species, I have some thoughts of trying to raise a 
breed for the benefit of houses in general. I have discovered that 
there ure Sylphs peculiar to different rooms ; and I look upon them 
as a kind of Lares or Polite Elves^ who might serve to keep houses 



in a poetical condition, and remind the inhabitants of the presence 
of a certain refinement 

But not to anticipate the detuls of \ 
know that my tour was confined to a ( 
r^^ion known by the name of West B 
situation, to that of the British Isles 
a privil^e peculiar to their species, art 
to any one part of their world, but rule 
less, m evei7 part of it. The languages 
pally spoken in this great Western reg 
Italian; though all the other tongues 
there, particularly, of late, the German 
to songs, and vers de sociit^. There is s 

inhabited by a singular set of masqueraticra, cijuoiijr ucvuui, tuny, 
and full of intrigue, who use the Spanish language ; but I only 
caught a glimmering sight of it. If I ^vejong QQpi^h,.,apd have 
time, I will endeavour to pay it a visit. 1 caught, as 1 went by, a 
strain or two of music, that came through the old chesnut trees, 
very noble and mysterious. They said it was a prince it his devo- 
tions, named Calderon. In the Great Prose VVorld, which lies 
another way, the Spaniards are very famous, chiefly by reason of 
their mighty monarch, Cervantes the Xohpitable. I saw his couatry 
once at a distance, through a glass made in England by one 
Motteux,and was transported with its appearance even .thus dimly; 
but I am told it is nothing to what it turns out on 9 closet* knowledge. 
My present business^ however, i». only with the territory of Bard- 
land ; or rather, with that posttion <u the West quarter of it, in 
which they speak Englbh ; and upon this I accordingly enter, with- 
out further preface. 

[To be«oaiiQ!i<d.] 



NOTICES or NEW BOOKS. 



The High-mettled Racer, by the late Charles Dtbdxn, To trhich are 
added many interesting Anecdotes of the Race-Horse. Illustrated 
by ten first-rate Engravings on Wood, by G, W. Bonner, from 
Designs by Robert Cruikshank, 12mo, pp. 36. Kidd. 
This is the fine ballad by Dibdin, relating the progress of a horse 
from vigour to dissolution, through the stages of racing, hunting, 
hacking, the mill, and the death-cart. It is here •* embellished ** 
with wood-cuts, has a few, not " many,*' interesting anecdotes 
tacked to it, and is sold for eighteen-pence. We have no objeedon 
to seeing as much done for such a ballad as possible. A bit of 
genius, even of the homeliest order, is worth what it will fetch ; and 
Mr Dibdin's ballad, sung at festive meetings, when the heart is 
good-natured with wine, has probably suggested more thoughts in 
favour of humanity than could have been compassed by hundreds 
of sermons preached by clerical slave-drivers and tithes-men. Our 
only quarrel with such republications is when their style of getting 
up is not good enough, especially for what they profess. Mr'Kidd 
is a rising publisher, who now aspires to Tours in the West Indies, 
and handsome Dominies' Legacies, in three volumes octavo. And 
after the praise he has just got for republishing Bimis's • Deil,' and 
resorting to the graver of George Cruikshank, we do not expect 
him to fall ofi* in the worth of his commodities, and yet talk about 
them as if they were " first-rate.** The engravings before us are 
respectable, and probably equal in value to what was given for them ; 
but they aie not first-rate. Horses, men, and saddles are pretty 
much of the same sort of manufacture, — ail wooden enough ; and 
we are at a loss to know what is meant by the stress laid on taking 
one of Mr Ducrow's horses " from the life." Which is the horse ? 
and where is the life of it ? 

We subjoin one or two of the anecdotes, which are taken (with 
acknowledgment) from Captain Brown's ' Biographical Sketches of 
Horses,' 

' Flying Childers was the property of the Didce of Devonshire, 
and allowed, by sportsmen, to be the fleetest horse that ever was 
bretl in the world. He started repeatedly at Newmarket against 
the best horKes of his time, and was never beaten. He woa, in 
different prizes, to the amount of nearly 20,000/., and was after- 
wards reserved for breeding. The sire of Childers was on Arabian, 
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sent by a geatleman ^& a present to his brother ia England. Childers 
was somewbdl indre^ thanfifteen hkn^ in height He was foaled in 
17^5, and was the property of Leonard Childers, Esq. of Carr 
House, near Doncaster, and sold when young tothe Dnke of 
Devonshire. 

' Childers was got by the Darley Arabian ; his dam, Betty Leedes, 
by Old Careless ; his grand-dam own sister to Leedes, by Leedes's 
Arabian ; his great-grand-dam by Spanker, out of the Old Morocco 
mare, Spanker's own dam. The affinities in blood of this pedigree 
are very close. 

* It is said that Childers was first used as a hunter, where he 
evinced hi^h qualities, and was noted for being very headstrong as 
weU as vicious. He had not, however, any restiveness. It is sup- 
posed his racing career commenced at five or six, and he beat all 
competitors at whatever distance. He was never tried at runmng 
a sii^le mile, bnt his speed must have been almost a mile in a 
mJoiiiQ. Carrying nine stone two pounds, he ran over the round 
course at Newmancet, which is three miles six furlongs and ninety- 
three yards, in six minutes and forty seconds. He also ran over 
the Beacon coure^ which is four miles one furlong and one, hundred 
^mi thirty-eight yairds in seven minutes and thirty seconds ; covering 
at every bound a space of about twenty-five yards. On one occa- 
sion he made a spnng or leap, with his rider on his back, on level 
ground) of twenty-five feet. 

' Childers died in tlie Duke of Devonshire's stud in 1741, aged 
twenty-six years.' 

* Eclipse was allowed to be the fleetest horse that ever ran in 
England, shice the time of Childers. He was bred by the Duke of 
Cumberland^ and foaled durins the great eclipse of 1764, whence 
the name given him by the royal duke ; at the sale of whose stud 
he was purchased, a colt, for seventy-five jguineas, by Mr Wildman, 
the sporting sheep salesman at Smithfield, who had a good stud, 
and trained raoe-horses, at Mickleham, near Epsom. This person 
fyxd a friend in the service of the Duke, who gave him a hint of the 
superior points in the form of this horse, and he hastened to attend 
the sate ; but, before his arrival, he had been knocked down at 
seventy guineas. He> bowevdr, instantly appealed to his watch, 
which he knew to be an exceedingly correct time-piece ; he found 
that the appointed hour of sale had not yet arrived by a few 
nrinutes, according to the advertisement. He then firmly persisted 
that the sale had not been a lawful one, and that the lots Knocked 
down should be again put up, which was accordingly done, and 
Eclipse was purchased by him for the sum of seventy-five guineas. 

* For what reason, we have never been able to learn, this cele- 
brated horse was never raced till he was five years of age, at which 
time he was entered at Epsom for the maiden plate of fifty pounds. 
At first trial, such were tne expectations of the knowing ones, that 
four to one were betted in his favour. At the second and winning 
heat of thb race, all the five horses were close together at the three 
mile post, when some of the jockeys used their whips. At this time 
Eclipse was going at an easy gallop, when he took alarm at the crack 
of the whip, bounded ofl* at his full speed ; and although Oakley, 
his rider, was a man of powerful anu, he was not to be restrained, 
and, in consequence, distanced the whole of his competitors. 

* In the year 1770, Eclipse ran over the course at York, for the 
subsoripdon purse, against two aged horses then in high repute. 
Tortoise and Bellario. He took the lead, and the jockey being 
unable to hold him in, he was fully a distance before the other two 
horses at the end of the first two miles, and won the race with the 
greatest ease. At starting, twenty, and, in running, one hundred 
guineas to one were offered on him. 

* Before Eclipse ran for the King's Plate at Winchester, in 1769, 
Mr U* Kelly purchased the half share of him for six hundred and 
fifty guineas. He aftenvards became his sole proprietor for an addi- 
tional sum of one thousand guineas. It is said that some of the 
Bedford family asked O' Kelly, in 1779, how much he would take 
for Eclipse, when he replied, ^* By the mass, my Lord, it is not all 
Bedford level that would purchase him." It is said that, about this 
period, he asked from another person the modest sum of 25,000/. 
down, and an annuity of 500/. a-year on his own life ; and the pri- 
vilege of sending to him annually six mares. Mr O'Kelly said he 
had cleared by this horse 25,000/. and his statement is supposed to 
bs correct. 

' Eclipse seemed to combine all the qualities which constitute an 
excellent racer; his stoutness, form, and action, were excellent; ho 
had a vast stride, and certainly never horse threw his haunches below 
him with more vigour or effect ; and his hind legs were so spread 
in his gallop, " that a wheelbarrow might have been driven between 
them ;'* hi:> agility was great, and his speed extraordinary, but we 
cannot estimate it justly, as no hor^e of his day could be compared 
to him. The only contemporary which was supposed at all equal 
to him was Mr Shafioe's famous horse Goldfinder. He was never 
beaten, and was to have been matched against Eclipse for the king's 
plate on the following year, but he broke down at Newmarket in 
the October Meetini;. 

* Eclipse won eleven king's plates, in ten of which he carried 
twelve stone, and in the other ten. It was calculated, that within 
the cours;; of twenty-three yeai*s, three hundred and forty-four 
winDK-Ts, the progeny of this animal, produced to' their owners the 
enorinous sum of lo8,071/. 12*. sterling, exclusive of various prizes. 
The prevmliag excelicnce of all thw ho^'o^c':^ P^Pp^PJ ^'^^^ great 
speed, and they tookj up their feet in the gallop witli wonoerful 
activity ; they were not generally famed fbr st6utiiess, but almost 



all of tbdn were hicvses 4f fino temper, aeldoio or never lieti|i)iog 
restiveness. 

* Eclipse died on the j^th of February 1789, at Canons, ag^ 
26 years. His heart was taken out, and it weighed 141bs.' 

It might have been added, that when Eclipse, in his -<^.«ge^' 
used to travel, he rode in hk coach t — a vehicle was made 'fbr thd' 
purpose, on account of some weakness he had in his legs, aiid the" 
horse would be seen partly looking out of the window. 



PORTION OF A LEGITIMATE DRAMA. 

Scene. — j4 glowny cave near Ferona, , 
Skulk, human bones, sceptres, SfC» scattered in confusion on aU sides. 
Three Kings, in/UU robes, are assembled round the ** pot of Right 
Ditfine," wth a huge fire itfhutnan hones kindled beneath. 

1 King. Ttnrice hath rebellion brpke over our b^ I 

2 King, Thrice have I dreamt the Alliance was dead ! 

3 King. And yet thousands of men fbr our pleasure have bled. 
1 King. Roimd the pot of Right Divine 

Throw in your prey : I'll throw in mine. 

[They march round the pot with tkeir croufns in tl^r 
hands, filled with potsonous ingrecKents.] 
A warrior's nose with an ea^^e hook, 
A Bishop's bloat, and holy crook. 
Formed to sweep the fiumer's tythe. 
The hangman's whip and jageed scythe. 
AH, A^n and a^ain ! wnat are thousands of men ! 
Whilst the fiailey new drop by itself can bang tes. 

2 King. A full curled wig of nutty brown, 

A much lamented lady's crown, 
A paunch well stuffed with calipash. 
In the pot stew down and hash, 
A gouty toe, an addle pate. 
New-formed friendship, former hate. 
Melt them down, and for the grease 
Of arm and 1^ take each a piece. 
All. Aeain and again ! what are thousands of ipen ] 

Whilst the new Bailey drop by itself can hf^pg ten.' 

3 King. Ri^ht of conquest, myriads slain. 

Cities burnt, and strong holds ta'en. 

Virgins ravished, mothers murthered. 

Vice, misery, and mischief furthered. 

Anguish torn from parent's breast. 

Blood rightly spilt in kind's behest. 

The sable hue, the ciy of ffrief. 

The neck rope of a little thief. 

The torture wrung from rack and wheel. 

Death-bearing powder, sharpened steel. 

Destruction of the public weal. 

Add a tyrant's dark caprice, 

And then the mixture sure must please. 
All. Again and again ! what are thousands of men ! 

Whilst the Bailev new drop by itself can hang ten. 
2 King. Cool it with earth from Waterioo, 

Where armies died for the fayoured &w. 
Enter Slaughter, with other three Kings. 
Slaught. Bravo ! Bravo ! WeU you've done, 

These gallants sure'll command the sun. 

And now arrange you round the pot. 

And soon we'll make the earth too hot 

To hold the patriot noisy crowd ; 

And now let's chaunt a stave aloud. 

SONO. 

Kings lean, fat, and tall, 

Join each one and all : 

Feed our bellies and pride, 

And destroy all beside. ' 



Marbiags Extempore. — A farrier of Caiabni^ m^h propo^ 
to a young mantua-maker, and being a good-looking » m$m, I^e wits 
accepted. A notary was sent for, and the contract prepared. Qne of 
the articles in it did not please the bride elect: she oried» sbe 
stormed. The fiwrier, put out of all temper, took her bv the ann 
and coolly turned her out of the house, telling her ae woald 
not have a bad-tempered wife for the worid. The notary began to 
complain of being made a fool of; « Stay," said the other, 'Til p 
out, and see if I can't find a wife." He lefl the house, and at the 
end of the street, saw a pretty servant girl sitting on the threshokl 
of a door. "Are you good-tempered ?" asked he.—" Oh yes, 
replied she, with naivete; " ask my mistress else. Are you pru- 
dent ? — I never had any lover. — Are you wiljins: to marry ?— Jf^» 
if I should meet with a husband 1 Jikc.--.-Mov/. do you like me -- 
Very well. — Come with me, then; 1 have got a contract prqjureti ; 
we will sign it. — Let me go and arrange my dress then. — No. y^'U 
are very well as you are; besides the notary is impatient, B) tije 
bye, what is your name ? — Isabella.— Mine is Eloi ; now take my 
arm, and let us go."— They went, signed the contract, and a Kw 
days after celebrated the marriage ; and from that time to thjs Uieir 
nuptials, so singularly oontracteds have not h{^en embitten^ l>y » 
single dispute. This has been dramatized. — From the French* 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

POEtllT OFTEK THE pRECimsOR AND NuRSE OF SciEWCE. — To 

diem, that, professing learning, me^hagamgt poetry, may justly 
be ^jMed^ that they go very near to uDgiatiefainesa^ to seek to 
de(»c«(itfiat»wbicb»in the noblQst qatioo9 and languages that are 
kpQWj9y faa^ been the first light given to ignorance^ and first nurse, 
whose mil&y by little and little, enabled them to feed afterwards of 
tougher knowledge.— ^Sfr Philip Sydtwy. 

Genealogy of a Serious Countenance, — ^The men in Persia 
have not the game gaiety as the French have : they discover none 
of that freedom of mind, that satisfied air, whicb are here [in Paris] 
found in all degrees and conditions of life. It is much worse in 
Turicey. There you may find families wherein from father to son 
no one has laughed since the foundation of the monarchy. — Mon- 

' Folly of Maintaining Opinion at the Expense of Truth. 
If any one can convince me of an error, I shall be veiy glad to 
change my opinion, for truth is my business ; and right information 
hurts nobody. No : he' that continues in ignorance and mistake, 
'tis he that receives the mischief. — Marcus AntoninuB, 

A FiLUP to Mental Indolence. — Keep up your spirits for 
business as long as your constitution lasts ; /or it would be a shame 
if your mind should falter, and give in before your body. — The same. 

Pre-eminence of Justice. — I find no moral virtue which 
contradicts and combats justice. This can't be affirmed of pleasure, 
for here temperance comes in with a restramt. — The $ame, 

BuNinnEss of Self-love. — 'Tis great folly to run away from 
other people's faults and not part with your own. This is going 
quite the wrone way to work, grasping at a work impracticable, 
and. losing an advantage which is in your power. — The same. 

A Soothing Inducement to be Candid. — To retract or mend 
a &ult at the admonition of a friend, hurts your credit or liberty 
DO more than if you had grown wiser upon your own thoughts, for 
'tis still your own judgment and temper, which makes you see your 
own mistake and willing to retrieve it. — The tame. 

iNTORBfATiON TO THE FLATTERED. — ^People generally despair 
when they flatter, and cringe to those they would gladly overtop, so 
that truth and ceremony are two things. — Tlte same, 

Tlie Dean of Westminster, on being applied to for a niche in 
Poet's Corner for Mrs Clive, refused the request, by saying, " If 
we do not draw some line in this theatrical ambition to mortuary 
fame, we shall soon make Westminster Abbey little better than a 
Gothic green-room." 

Beauty versus Confidence. — I hate a lover that can dare to 
think he draws a moment's air independent on the beauty of his 
mistress. There is not so impudent a thing in nature as the saucy 
look of an assured man, confident of success. — Congreve. 

I would particularly recommend our rising actresses never to take 
notice of the audience, upon any occasion whatsoever ; let the 
spectators applaud never so loudly, their praises should pass, 
except at the end of the epilogue, with seeming inattention. — 
Goldsmith, 

Pithy Sermon. — The following sermon has at least the merit of 
originality, if nothing else. 

" Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward." (Job, v. 7.) 

My brethren, I shall divide my discourse on this text into three 
heads. 

Ist. The coming of man into the world. 

2nd. The career of man in tlie world. 

3rd* The departure oi man from the world. 

His entrance into the world is in nakedness. 

His career in the world is full of sorrow and care. 

His departure from the world will lead him none knows whither. 

To conclude, if wp do well here, we shall be well hereafter. 

I couldn't tell you any more if I were co preach for a twelve- 
month. 

Occasional Familiarity with Inferiors in 'Station con- 
sidered A Propriety. — I should commend a soul of several stories, 
that Knows both how to bend and slacken itself, that finds itself at 
ease in all conditions of fortune, that can discourse with a neighbour 
of his building, hunting, or any little contention betwixt him and 
another ; that can chat vrith a carpenter or a gardener with plea- 
sure. I envy them who can render themselves familiar with their 
own attendants ; and dislike the advice of Plato, that men should 
always speak in a magisterial tone to their servants, whether men 
or women, without being sometimes facetious and familiar. For, 
besides my reason, 'tis inhuman and unjust, to set so great a value 
upon this prerogative of ifortune ; and the governments wherein less 
disparity is permitted betwixt masters and servants, seem to me the 
most equitable. — Montaisrne — [The sentiment of the above passage 
is of the more weight as it proceeds from a man of noble rank ; but 
Montipgnc felt that his own superiority was of the mind, and his 
naiunil disposition led him to estimate at its true value the accident 
ot'hts condition. The diffusion of education, and the consequent 
extfens^on o^ correct opinion with regard to moral qualities, intel- 
lectual acquirements, and the condition of life, are likely, at no dis^ 
lant tfrtie, to cfissipate many a cherished prejudice, and eventually 
to produce some striking alterations in the circumstanees of man- 
kind.— F. F.] 
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PERFORMANCBi OF LAST NIGHT. 
Decry Lahk.— The RivaU.— A Divertwement,--'I1ie Btigtnd. 
CoviMT Garden.— The Stranger.— Ckri 



Drury Lanb« 
The kiugfaable comedy of the Rivals wa^ performed here last pight, 
but did not excite half the laughter we haire known it. Dowtok 
i^ his old character. Sir Anthony Absolute^ ^ not to be surpassed. 
He looks stuffed with good living and proirocatiop, «iKi ha« a pair of 
calves to support his rage; and well does his geniua second his 
physical power. Whether he is pleased or provoked, he expresses 
the feeling from top to toe. The mere expansion of his hand on 
the top of his walking-stick, when he stretches his fingers to end 
fro, which have been grasping it and are about to do so again, look's 
as if he relished the property of thumping which resides in the sticky 
His utterance of the word "Jack," is sts good as a dash of the 
ferrule on the ground. And his love-making is as passionate as the 
rest. When he says he has "a good mind to marry the girl him- 
self," we are hardly sure that his son is nbt at a positire disadvai^- 
tage with his pretensions. 

Mrs Glover's we think a very good Mrs Malapr<ypj^ even though 
we have seen Miss Pope in the character. It is not of so high an 
order of comedy, as that ^ladj''s ; ^t wants her perfection of oM 
gentlewomanly staidnes^, and so far wants the hi^iest relish of 
contrast in its malapfopi^rri ; but for a|)kture- of ^ broader sort, 
fine and flower-gowned and powdered, it is verj^ good indeed. If 
Miss Pope looked as though she it^pt the jellies and preserves, 
Mrs Glover looked as if she eat them. 

But Harley, though an amusing Acres, docs not remind us suffi- 
ciently of the clods from whieh he t^kea bis name. He is not 
heavy enough in his bustle. He is more like the village hair- 
dresser come to town, than the squire. Bannister's words used 
to drag, in the midst of their liveliness ; there was a swing and 
a weight in them, like a clown's shoulders. And his fight in the 
duel scene was at once more lumpish and quivering than Hardby's, 
so that the terror was more comic aud characteristic. Harley 
looks too deplorably frightened,— too ghastly. We remember a 
pleasant action of Bannister's in this scene, which we do not find 
copied by the present performers. He used to let his hat fall, and 
push it about on the ground with his trembling fingers beft)re he 
could pick it up. 

Wallack's Captain Absolute has some lively passages. His 
resolution of keeping the miniature, when about to restore it, is 
particularly well given. But what are any Captain Absolutes now- 
a-days after Elliston ? And how deplorably are we reminded, 
whenever a comedy is performed, that there really is no true gentle- 
man comedian oh the stage ! Those who attempt the parts belong 
to tragedy, to melodrame, to country theatres,-— :to anything but the 
class of the Ellistons and the Lewises. 

But if we cannot eulogize Mr Wallace's gentlemen, what are 
we to say to Mr H. Wallack's Irishmen ? They caanot even 
speak the brogue. Their meads are the meads of England, — not 
maids ; — their Delias have vowels like any other woman. An aspi- 
rate now and then tips their tongue, that is all. And they have no 
unction besides. They do not repose on their sentences with a 
comic luxury, nor look lack-a-daisical in their energy, nor send 
everything trippingly off their tongue, blithe and breathless as if t 
had terminated a sup of whiskey. We do not remember seeirg 
Mr H. Waltjick before, and he may be good in other parts s but 
it is lamentable to see him in this, and recollect Irish Johnstone. 

Mr Cooper's Falkland wants that delicate mixture of a comic 
sense of the character's f^ilirtgs, which constitutes the value of its 
performance. He does not know how to put them entertainingly 
forward. T^his character too used sometimes to be acted by Hll^s- 
Toy,and acted excellently well. A grave insinuation of thelMdicrous 
waft never lost with hhn. , , . 
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Miss Chester's Lydi0f^iifuu^ is i handsatte <»as/'wd|nan.%ut 
not Ltfdia Largish. % iky not ' young nor slendtr enough ; 
not sufficiently girlMh. • A ladf of Misi Chester's appeeranctf 
would be too well-infonued to make /^cfia'f childish mistakes, or be 
angry at the &dlilles ofibred her for a good sensible marriage. She 
would not put up a romantic lip at the idea of ** consent of friends ;" 
nor doubt the truth of the CaptainU assertion that ** a little weakh 
and comfort may be endured afber all." 

We did not see the footman and maid-servant in this piece; so 
that we cannot speak ba to Mr Fag'M philosophy, or Mrs Luc^a 
bustling service about her languid mistress. 

One of the pleasant things in being present at this comedy is to 
see how Mrt Mt^itfrfip^% blunders are hailed by the persons around 
you. It furnishes a curious insight into the respective amounts of 
their reading and education. f^ 

When the Btggftr^ Opera was performed the seventy-second 
time, Walker, who performed Macheath, happened to be rather 
imperffcct in his part, v^hich Rich, the manager, observing exclaimed, 
«* Why, how Master Walker has this happened ; I thought you had 
a pretty memory?'*— ** 80 I have," replied the actor; "but you 
can't expect it to last for ever.** 

A drunken man .is like a drowned man, a fool, and a madman : 
one draught above beat makes him a fool; the second mads him; 
and the third drowns y^m.—Shakipeare. 



»Mt>o»wAycgg or this sv: 



Surrey Theatre,- 



-The Greenwidi Pensioner — The 
Borer's Bride— All at Coventry 

CoBURG Theatre.— The Black Kin^— The Idiot Wit- 
ness — The British Lion. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — Fra Diavolo — ^John of 

Paris— Warlock of the Glen 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Tbif Svco'iDg, a Kew Venion of the Pilot, calleil 

THE PILOT,, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelode. 

CRAItACTBRS IN THE PRBLUDB. 

Mr Yaiet, Mr YATES, 

The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 

Miat Kitty Plowden. by the Onginal. Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 

The PUot» Mr WILKINSON, Captaia How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

LteuL Gen. BoroughcliflT, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea] Mr O. SMITH, 

Setjeant Drill, (by the Original) MrSAND£RS» 

Lieutepant Tougbman, vOfficer of tLe Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 

Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, 

Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 

After which, the new Borletta, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Bockstonb]. 

The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Act I.— Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, BeUa, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke Maeo<r, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Deut. of Pressgang^, Mr CHAPMAN. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 

Act II.— Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILUAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Wiss BEAUMONT, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 

Grampus. Mr O. SMITH. Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

To conclude with the Naatieal BurletU, called 

THE WATER WITCH! 

[By Mr Bernard]. 

KHdora, Mra FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barbme, Miss M. GLOVER 

Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DA LY. 

Aiaerman Beverout, Mr UOWNE, Cioero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Jacob Vqo Skaats, Mr BA VNE, , Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 

Capt. Ludlow Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Uiff, MrCHAPMAN, 

Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrMorrif, Trvsail, Air Sanders, 

Thomas Tiller, Mr YATES, 

Npgrc«i,S*ilor?, Marines, &c. Messrs. Frj-, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c. 



THEATRE KOTAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Evening, the Comedy of 

THI BEAlUX STRATAGEM/ 

[By MrFABQDHAR]. 

Lady Bountiful, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Sullen, Miss CHESTER, 

Dotkidtt, Miss PAUCIT, Cherry, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Gipsy, MrsNEWCOMBE, 

Archer, Mr BALLS, Aimwell. Mr COOPER, 

Mr Sullen, Mr W. BENNETT. Sir Charles Freeman, Mr J. VINIKG. 

Foigaid, Mr HAMMERTON, Gibbet, Mr BEDFORD, 

Scrub, MrUSTON, 

Boniface. Mr WEBSTER, Hounslow, Mr PERRY, 

Bagshot, Mr Salter, Tapster, Mr S. Jones, John. Mr Ettoo. 

Previous to the Comedy, Spohr*s Overture to ** Jessonda." 

After the Comedy, P. De Winter's Overture to ** Marie de Montafban.* 

And previous to the Farce, Mozart's Orattofe to ** II Dob Gioraaai.*' 

After which, 

PERFECTION. 

[By Mr Bayly]. ^ 

Kale O'Brien, Mrs WAYLETT, in which the will ting *'Roub^ bj 
own pretty Roae," (A.Lee) and '* Kate Kearney,'" 
Susan, MrsORGER. 
Charles Paragon, Mr VINING, Sam, Mr WE;BSTE;]i;,,., 

Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W.BENNETT. ^ 

To conclude with, (10th time) a New Farce, called ' 

TURNING THE TABLES. , 

[Partly from the French, by Mr PooLfi]. ' ' 

MissKoibbs, MissFAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C.JONES, Patty Larldns^ l|r»ORG£R. 

Jack Humphries. MrUSTON, 
Mr Knibbs. Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Buir.ps, Mr COOPElL 

" - - — m^. 



Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING. 



Mr Thornton, Mr J.VINlM 



To-morrow, The Clandestine Mamage ; Turning th^ 7^4^$ <9i4 High 
Life Below Stairs. 

On Saturday, The Duenna*, Turning the Tables, and other ^ntertai^- 
ments. , , ; . . i 

On Monday, Jane Shore, and other Entertainmenls. ■ - 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, (2nd time) a New Comedy, (in Five AcU) called 

THE CHANCERY SUIT. 

[Bv Mr PsAaa]. 

Emily Travers, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 

Mrs Snare, Mrs PINDAR, Jenny, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

Miss Willowly, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 

MrsGravebury, Miss APPLETON, Mrs Tapsley, MraTAYLEURE- 

Sir Bernard Blazoncoiirt, Mr EGERTON, 

Frederick Blazoncourt, (first time) Mr PARRY, 

Gny Thistlebloom, MrBARTLEY, 

Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the aasusMd natae of 

Courtinpton) MrWARDE, 

Murphv O'Dopsrrelv, Mr POWER, Snare, Mr MEADOWS, 

Winterfield. Mr BLANCHARD, Tapsley, MrF. MATTHEWS, 

Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 

Sheriff's Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle. Mr ATKINS, 

Constables, Messrs Heath and F. Sutton. 

Previous to the Play, Rossini's Overture to " II Barbieri di Siviglia.** 
To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 

[By MrFiTZBALLs]. 
The Music, by Mr G, H. Rodwell. ' 

Kate Plowdeo, Mias PORDE, IHsh Woman, Mrs DALY. ' 

Cecilia^ MissCAWSE; ^ 

The Pilot, Mr G. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGBfTTON, ' ' ' 
CapUio BoroughoUff (a regalar YankeiO* Mr MEADOW8; ' ' ^ 
Captain of the Ameriean Frigiite, MrIRWJN« ' * ■ "'* 
Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, L»ut. GriSflin Mr HENRVvi 

Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant D Hi I, Mr TURNOUAi < t 

Corporal, Mr F. SUTTON, Serrant. Mr HEATH* 

Sailors, Messrs Addi»on, J. Cooper, Cullett, Grant, K>ng« 
Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of the *' Great 
Sea Sefpent," by the Author of* Black-Eyed Susan') Mr T. P. COOKE. 
(Being the last week but two of his Engagement.) 

To-morrow, The Gamester; Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance ; and 
Clan. 

On Saturday, TheChancerv Suit ; and Tbe PUot. 
On Monday, Isabella ; and The Pilot. 
On Tuesday, The Chancery Suit, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Tke l^e qf Mn Jordan ; iiieludmg Original Private Corretpond- 
ence, and numerous Afiecdoiei of her Centempoiariee, By James 
Boftden^ Esq, Author of the Life ^ Kembie, S^c, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bull. 1830. 

VOL. I. 
The charming subject of this memoir, according to her biographer, 
Mras older than bbe was supposed to be, and was born about the 
year 1762, in the neighbourhood of Waterford. The name of her 
mother's father, who is conjectured to have been a cleigyman, was 
Phillips. Mr Phillips's three daughters, in spite of a good deal of 
&mily pride, resorted to the stage for a subsistence. One of them 
of the name of Grace, married a Mr Bland ; and from their union 
proceeded Dorothy Bland ; destined to be the delight of the stage, 
under the name of Jordan. Who Mr Bland was, is not stated ; but 
his family appears to have partaken of the pride as well as poverty of 
the Phillipses, for it was thought a degradation to make use of his 
name when his daughter appeared as an actress ; though he himself 
was fain to act too, as a scene-shifler. Mrs Jordan's real name 
was never any otljer than Bland, for she was never married. She 
went for a time under the several appellations of Phillips, Francis, 
Bland, Ford, and Jordan, and perhaps others. Mr Bernard says, 
that it was Tate Wilkinson who gave her the name of Jordan. She 
found herself compelled to change her maiden name, for what Mr 
Boaden calls certain •* weighty reasons ;" and speaking to Tate on 
the subject, Mr Bernard says, that according to the York manager's 
own account of the story, he recommended her tlie name of Jordan, 
in allusion to her having crossed out of a state of dependence into a 
more successful region. Mr Boaden seem to doubt this origin of 
the cognomen. The probability is, that she took it at random. 
She had not long been on the stage when a Lieutenant Doyne 
offered her marriage, but was rejected. The prudence of the mo- 
ther interfered, to prevent a poor match. Mr Boaden however, 
suspects that Daly, the manager of the Dublin theatre, might have 
known more about the rejection, and this brings us to our first 
extract, which concerns that precious rascal. 

* Richard Daly, Esq. patentee of the Dublin Theatre, was born 
in the county of Oalway, and educated at Trinity College : as a 
preparation for the course he intended to run through life, he had 
fought sixteen duels in two years ; three with the small sword and 
thirteen with pistols; and he, I suppose, imagined, like Macbeth, 
with equal confidence and more truths that he bore a '* charmed 
life ;" for he had gone through the said sixteen trials of his nerve 
without a single wound or scratch of much consequence. He there- 
fore used to provoke such meetings on any usual and even uncer- 
tain grounds, and entered the field in pea-green, embroidered and 
ruffled and curled, as if he had been to hold up a very different ball, 
and gallantly presented his full front, conspicuously finished with 
an elegant brooch, quite r^ardless how soon the labours of the 
.toilet ^ loigbt soil their honours in the dust." Daly, in person, 
was remadkabl]^ handsome, and his features would have been agree- 
able but for anlnveterate and most distressing squint, the conscious- 
ness of whieh might keep his courage eternally upon the look-out 
for provocation ; and not seldom, from surprise alone, afford him 
«n opportunity for this his favourite diversion. Like Wilkes, he 
must nave been a very unwelcome adversary to meet with the 
sword, because the eye told the opposite party none of his intentions. 
Mr Daly's gallantry was equal at least to his courage, and the lat- 
ter was of^en necessary to defend him in the unbridled indulgence 
that throush life he pj^mitted to the former. He was said to be 
the general lover in nis theatrical company ; and, I presume, the 
resistance of the fair to ^a numager, may be somewhat modified by 
the danger of offending one who nas the power to appoint them to» 
parts, either striking or otherwise ; and who must not be irritated, 
ff he cannot be obliged. It has been said, too, that any of his sub- 
J^ts risked a great deal by an escape from either his love or bis 
tyranny * hr he would put his bond in force upon the refraictory, 
and condemn to a hopeless imprisonment those who, from virtue or 
disgust, had determined to disappoint him. 

'It has bee» asserted that he teased Miss Francis with his 
addresses^ and that, upon her resistance and desertion of his thea- 



tre, he actually sued for the penalty of her articles, and that it was 
paid for her by the beaevolence of a stranger. Such a condact is 
in violent opposition to another report, that he had beea ufasmred 
lover of the young lady.* 

We add a further account of this heartless rufBan from the 
Appendix :— 

' On this subject,' says 
rily plain. One who kne 
by tnis bad man. . *' It ^ 
to advance money to the 
second his attempts with 
to brutal violence. Ev^ 
returned to the corruptio 
in our hearts to call tbaiii 
to offended decency ; an 
virtue to ourselves : we < 
clause, the race called ( 
them fight their battles fa 
(or violence^ should be j 
vour." — Memoir of Mrs Jordan, by the Comedian, Oxberry. 

* He might have alluded to the actual perpetraitoa of violence the 
most brutal, in one particular instance, the scene of which (like the 
field of the forty steps) is still pointed put with strong shudders^ 
near Limerick, as having sullied a spirit every way amiable; and 
fixed its fate in life, far, fiir indeed, below the level of either its gu- 

NIUS or its VIRTUES. • , 

' It will here be asked, why were not the violated laws appealed 
to, and the ruffian gibbeted for his atrocity ? The answer must be, 
that the Irish gentleman of 1782 considered himself beyond their 
reach. His victim wa;s youag, andpoor^ anc| embarrassed with the 
parents who should have protected her. Who would have believed 
in the virtuous resistance of an actress ? I will proceed no 
further.' 

It appears from these accounts, that James Daly, Esq. patentee 
of the Dublin Theatre, was one of those iron-hearted and brazen- 
faced blackguards, who in an age when knowledge is on the increase 
are not so likely to be taken for clever fellows as they used to be ; 
being in fact no other, than scoundrels in search of a sensation; and 
willing to gratify it, like wild beasts, at the risk of any price to 
the sufferer. Such fellows do not abound with courage: they 
merely have some of an honourable man's drawbacks upon ferocity. 
To talk of their other gallantry would bs equally preposterous. 
Even of animal impulse they know no more than others. They 
only know no restraint. Give a man good health, and take from 
him all reflection, and every spark of love, and you have the human 
wild beast called Daly. His best excuse was his squint. There 
was some smack of salvation in that, for it looks as if he resented it. 

The powers of the young actress were of a nature to find a 
delighted assent in the bosoms of her audience. Her value was 
quickly acknowledged, and she was transferred from the country 
theatres to London, where she laughed and danced her way into 
popularity, at the same time that Mrs Siddons was commanding it. 
The' following is our author's account (and a very good account) of 
her appearance m the metroix)Iis, and of the peculiar charm of her 
articulation. 

^;Mrs Inchbald knew her in the York company, and recorJsof her, 
that " she came to town with no report in her favour to elevate' her 
above a very moderate salary, (four pounds) or to attract more than 
a very moderate house when she appeared. But here moderation 
stopped. She at once displayed such consummate art, with such 
bewitching nature — such excellent sense, and such innocent sim- 
plicity — tnat her auditors were boundless in their plaudits, and so 
warm in her praises, when they left the theatre, that her friends at 
home would not give credit to the extent of their eulogiums." 

' Nothing can be more exactly true than this report. I agree 
also with that lady in the melody of her voice; bat in the remark 
that " her pronunciatkm was imperfect " I cannot concur. *' Most 
of her words were uttered with a kind of provincial dialect." It 
was not of that description at all. It was a principle of giving to 
certisdn words a fullness and comic richness, Which rendered them 
more tmly representatives of the ideas thev stood for : it was ex- 
pressing all the jnice from the grape of the laughing vine. To 
instance once for all. She Vxidm the importance attached to a best 
gown. Let the reader recollect the full volume of sound which fibj& 
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tlMjew ms% Aoftimmd% ,mdi hi» will uodentaad, me. It ^as Sdot 
prQvincial diaieQirrTit was n^mqwom defheni ; and, as a jcharm, Qidy 
inSkA6i i6 fer lai^/Agmn, •» W T donr^-^" I froi>7»'-« W*-* 
** Gmk**'^tLni » fiutM&ed othere, to which she comihunicated 
siip^tbluat Bigp|fii?%t»^ apeh whimaical cadence, as shewed she was 
the great mistressof co^aic utterance, and avare of idl the ififii^Q 
yarieties which modify the effects of the human voice.' 

We remember this woM ** Bwt* Veil, and can hear it now. But 
we reserve our own remarks on Mrs Jordan and her biographer^ 
t cond volume. 

^carae domes- 
I Ispeakatthe 

; lowing 

utbors 



^ tZhiii lecOBciM, and the rain hasriog abated tfae^ left tkepof^ 
togciberr the offrr of iiis arm was aoceptod; and cbe l4d«Iii 
RoMiusoC Conicd!^ and the dwdple of Jgbn Winley, fitdn^Mi 
arm inam^ to tfca door of Mrs Jordan's dwelling. At tMRtil^^ Ikt 
preached shook hands with her, sajing, ^ /^^ thee well, SbSifih 
know! noi^What tke piincifiies ei people of tlijr dOfii^. bay.ibs^ 
thoo art the first I eier conversed with; but if their be|ie«iolsiMi 
p faet ic es |eyia^thine» I hope and trust, at the great 'dayvtbe^Att} 
a^lujL^kidwilliaf toeacfr^7%$rstnfiifv>^r^wm#AAr.' ' wi 
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to sympathize 

.,-..- w..^ -.««.www^ ..w. . — ^., , hand open as 

day to melting charity.'' - . ' 

* During her short stay at Chester, where she had been perform- 
ing, her washerwoman, a widow with three small children, was, by 
a merciless crectftor, thrown intb prison : a small debt, of about 
forty shillings, had b^n increased in a short time, by law ex|9enses, 
to eight pounds. As soon as Mrs Jordan heard of the drcum- 
stance, she sent for the attorney, paid him the demand, and 
observed, with as much severity as her good-'natut'ed countenance 
could assume; *' You lawyers are certainly infernal spirits, allowed 
joa earth .to 'm^ke poor mortals miserable." The attorney however 
pocketted the affront, and with a low bow made his exit. 

' On the afternoon of the same day the poor woman was libe- 
rated ; as Mrs Jordan was taking her usual walk with her servant, 
the widow with her children followed her, and just as she had taken 
.dielter from' a shower of rain, in a kind of porch, dropped 
.00 her kneeJii^atid with much grateful emotion, exclaimed, *'God 
for ever b^fs^QUi Madam ! you* have, saved me and my poor ch£U 
(Iren from ruin." The children, beholding their mother's tears, 
added, by th sir cries, to the aflfecting scene, which a sensitive mind 
could not behold, but with strong feelings of sympathy. The natu- 
tf\ liveliness of -Mrs Jordan's disposition was not easily damped by 
sorrowful scensf : however, although she strove to hide it, the tear 
of feeling stole down her cheek, and stooping to kiss the children, 
she slipped a pound note into the mother^s l^nd, and in her usual 
playful manner, replied, " There, there ; now it's all over | go, good 
\ypinan^ God bless you!, don't say another word." 

'The grateful x^ftrtrture would have replied, but her benefactress 
insisted tin her silence and departure. 

' it happened, that another person had taken shelter under the 
.porch, and witnessed the whole of this interesting scene, who, as 
soon as Mrs Jordan observed him, came forward, and he, holding 
. out his hand, exclumed, with a deep sigh, ^ Lady, pardon the free- 
dom ofa stranger j but would to the Lord, the world were all like 
thee !" The f^ore of this mun bespoke his catKng ; his counte- 
nance was pale ; and a suit of sable, rather the worse fbr wear, co- 
▼^red^ his tall and spare person. The penetrating eye of Thalia's 
favourite votary soon developed his character and profession, and, 
with her wonted good humour, retreating a few paces, she replied, 
« No, I won't shake hands with you."—** Why?»»— .*» Because you are a 
;nethodlst preacher ; and when you know who 1 am, you'll send me 
to the devil !" — " The Lord forbid ! 1 am, as- you say, a> preacher 
pf the Gospel of Jesus Clirist, who tells us to clothe the naked, 
fe^ the hungry, uiul relieve the distressed ; and do you think I can 
behold a sister fulfil the commands of my Gnoat Miaster, witiiout 
fueling that spiritual attechmeat, which Irads' me to bn»k through 
worUlIy customs aiyd oflbr you the hand of friendship and brotherly 
1 ^ve ?''—*< Well, weU, you are a good old sail, I dare M ^^bot— 
I— -I don't like fanalios;. and ywiW not likei'ffle, when I teU you,, 
J^ao^ player." The preaoher sighed^ ^ Yes; i am4i'pls9Rer ; ai|d 
y^ must.. have heard of aie^ Mns Jordan is kn)» liamei^ Ajftef a 
>h^^>^pa()a«-^eju8in extended Jnt kandr~Ml'^)Hcli 4i conplafant 
cpui)tcn»Aco»r.ffepfied, ''The Lord bless liMe,'-wh(Mnrer tbon ar^ ; 
l^gopJluQss isanlimited; He iiaft bestowed -on thae a laige por- 
.tH^ntOtTvbi^ spirit.; and as to thy calling, if t^r^Mul'ilpbk'aid iHadp 
not, the Lord forbid that I should." ' 



Dr Itardaeft CMnet C^chpte^a, Fol, XITI ; being Fol, t\d/ih^ 
History of the IFesfem froM^Umted Stata of America, \%v^ 
Longman and Co. laSO. 
Wb have ovfj thne in pur present number to mantion the appear- 
ance of this new volume, and to seleet a passage respecting a place 
wall known to our poetieal nadeiv-dia Wyomms bi CAmrndL 
Wa- shall recur to the book in a day or twa« 

' • DAdTKTJCTION Ot WlTOMnfO. 
*The Indians, with savage fury, burst into the American teni» 
tory, carrying death and desolation in their train. The happy ^et* 
tlement of Wyoming became, in a partkidar manner^ the scen^ p£ 
carnage, mbery, and ruin. That beautiful tract of country^lywp 
on both sides of the Susquebannah, was claimed both by Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania; and had been settled by emigrants firpm, tha 
former of those states, who, it is said, purchased the land from 1^ 
Indians. The setdement was in a most flourishing condition, and 
contained upwards of 1000 families. Unfortunately Wyoming was 
not free firom those political dissensions which, in a greater or lop 
degree, agitated every province of the union, and which have such 
a pestilential tendency to destrov social happiness and embitter hu- 
man life. A great majority of the settlers zealously eH)ouaed the 
cause of congress ; but a few were devoted to the support of roy- 
alty. These la^ considering themselves haraUy tieBled by th* 
political opponents, withdrew from the settiemeati and sou^ 
refuge among the savatfcs, or retired to the Brilish posts on the 
frontier of Canada. There they cherished a deadly hatred against 
their countrymen, and meditated sanguinary schemes of ven* 
geance. 

* At the head of those refugees was colonel John Butler, cousin 
of Zebulon Butler, commander of the «nlitaa c£ Wyoming. The 
hostile designs of the Indians and of tha enngianta w^ite not un- 
known to the settlers at Wyoming, who constructed forts, and made 
such other preparations for defence as they were able* But th^ 
enemies endeavoured to deceive, in order more easily to destroy 
them. The hostHe Indians sent messengers with assurances of riiea 
peaceable dispositipns ; and, the more effectually to luU the settte 
at Wyoming mto a fatal security, Badar, in a numerous assenAly 
of savages, declai^ that he was about to retire to Detroit, adding, 
agreeably to the. peculiar idiom of his auditors, that " his band 
was too short to do anvthing that year." These professions and 
declarations were merely intended to deceive; but- the* perfidiott 
artifice was not followed with complete silcce^« The settlers sdik 
pected the designs of their enemies, and, i^ is said, wrote to eon- 
gre^ and to general Washiiyton^ representing the danger to which 
they were exposed; but their letters were intercepted by the royal- 
ists, or tories, as thev were commonly called, of Pennsylvania, w 
that government remained ignorant or the perilous state of Wydm* 
ing. Meanwhile the settlers betook themselves to their forts for 
security. 

• On the 1st of July> a hostile force, supposed to amount to 1,600 
men, composed of 300 Indians onder their own chiefs, and upwards 
of a lOOCF tories painted like Indians, commanded by Colonel Jcrtw 
Butler, burst into the settlement. They easily gained posseswej 
by treachery, it is said, of one of tlie upjjcr forts ; and they tow 
the other. The two principal forts, Kingston and Wilkesborougo, 
were sitated near each other, but on dilV^nt sides of thfr river, w 
the firet of th€*e, Colonel Zahuloa Butler toolipossaasica^ wiAfW 
greater part of the armed force of the district; »'^4 »^"**P^^fi'' 
women and children took refuge in the same place. Whfen iwj^ 
moned td surrender the fort, ZebaloA BdHer refaaed^cWiilj^WMlJ 
but proposed a pari^; and a place at some distance irefm Mg w 
was agreed on for a conference. At the head of 400 men, ^^TO 
left the fort and marched towards the appointed '^pot, mi f^*™ 
none of the opposite party there. At a still jgt&oxaf^HtMt^^'mA 
the fort, however, and near the foot of a mountain, be sawa npl 
displayed, and with imprudent confidence proeecded ''^^^''^'^ 
but, Ibr a while, it retired as he advanced. At !en*t^ he fbtfija 
himaair ahnoat snrroonded by the enemy, who, inslead^f a f«JJ»y 
conihrence, commenced a (iirious attack upon him- In that jhirn. 
ing juncture, the Americans displayed much firmnes^, and ^onm 
with stich steady courage that the adVrintagewaH ttrther ort the* 
side, till a soldier, eWier throogb treaehery ^ eo»waNlice, e^ied (mK 

•"The Colonel baa ordered a retreat!'^ Instantiv his mea fen 
into confusion, and a total rout soon ensnod. The troops fled 
towards the river, which they endeavour^ td pass, in order to enter 
Fort WHkesborough. The enemy puraned with savllga' fury, ' mAf 
sacreing without resistance all who fell in their way. So jpom^ete 
was their success, and so destrucdve their rage, that, of 400 foen 
who had marched out to theVlelnslvc pariey, Z^inloft Butfe^. aiki 
ahoat; twenty others, only ^rcaped. In' this>tfaa o ilcti a# we are 
equally surprised at the unsuspecting simplicity of the one par^j 
and the perfi(fious villainy of the others. 
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'*^ {fe^ <Kiy tKe Indfatis and tbcirrbflrtMfvoln iMfbtrtSikB hmti^tbd 
Ibft Kingston. Colonel Dennlson^ on wdtooi mi cointoiaQd of the 
ftirfi.hatl devolved, sensible of his iifobilfcy to defend t^ post, ^^ent 
«Efl with a flag of truce to enquire what terms MioM be |;iioted to 
ii^MTsisoli OB -surrendering. John Budev^ wki» aatngd^ ferocity, 
K|;Mr^ The totchet." Dennison deleoded tiM fiiit till most of 
.Mionn^ittefe .either killed op wot^nded; vben he surffoideKd at 
difcredon. A few prisoners were «eleoded; aadJohnBoU^, with 
his hidians'and, tones, to save tfaeiiiselTca the troobleof mmdering 
tnbividually their vanq[uished enemieB, with the woman and chil- 
dren, shut them all up in houses and b^rmcks, set fire to the huild- 
iii^, and widi homd joy saw them perish in one general confla- 
gration.' 

LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM 

AND THE •* SIX ACTS.'' 

'TO THE TATL15R.. ' 

Sir, — ^Your mention of the Six Actt hiks called to my tdenbrf a 

couple of epigrams connected with them^ whiehl thought at the time 

very good. It may be remembered that Mr BroughjEtm, finding that 

there was no chance of defeating their barbarous enactments alto- 

rher, made several morions for the purpose of inducing the House 
shorten the periods of their operation : whereupon the Courier 
m the i>U6wing . 

*' EPIGRAM^ 

^Ocf^lKl;' Bfoiugham*s nightly boring the House to make thesedi- 
tidtik l^ib^h and other Bills, temporary, 

^ Too inent Brougham, with words at ^dll, 
.Forgetting what he teaches, 
' Pleads for a temporary Bill 
. ^ everlasting' speedies !'* 

To this the (^nvrMe^ on the fgllowing day, gave the following 
answer: 
^ Yes^ Brougham ! whilst British hearts retain 

The lessons which our annals teach, 
Thy patriot ** words'* will still remain. 
And prove^'-an evbrlastino Speech !" 

' "^ ~ ~ I am, youf*8, obedienthr, 

F. G. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

W tflt. ORlOlKAL THEATKICAL CRITIC I^ THE EXAMIKER*, 



PEidPORUANCBS OF LAST N^HT. 
DftUBT Lakb^— The Beanz Strati^pfm.— Pexlection.— Tuvniog tfa« TaUei. 
Cot JUT Gabdsn.— The Chancery Suit^The Pileti or a Tale of the Sea. 



Drurt.Lans^ 
Tbs perfbmumce of the AAr»# Stratagem, last night, was a failure, 
11m comedy is so sprightly, that it is sure of k good deception, as 
:%r as its own merits go; and LisTON^a Scrub is one of the genuine 
Older,-— a thing md gmteris, a butt, — a rich piece of uneonacioua 
shnpHdty and fancied cunning. • It is lucky when the very defects 
of an actor come in aid of his ezceUencies. In this, as in several 
of his other .characters, it is clear to ps, that Mr Li9ton as often 
produces an effect where he does not intend it, as where he does, 
lliere are passages upon which be lays no stress himself, nor is 
vtmart (we' conceive)- that any stress 'is to be hid; yet his very 
ifidiiTerence, or inattention, ot t^hatever else it may be called, is so 
IndicriHia in itidf, and has an air 'so quaintly jincpmpetent,, that it 
pi<ddudes all the effbct of the most comic design. 
' i^^ft'ltTr ^AtLs and Mr Coop£r are not Archer and AimwetU — 
]i9(UiejliR0 giddy men of quality l>Qund upon adventurea of gal- 
MA^tf'^d^ fortune. Mr Cooper is a highly respectable actor, and 
Wi$ d^u^t not a very respectable man; but his self-ppssession on 
th»<tage<iithatoCthe gentlemanly actor at best, and not of the 
man of breediitg and address. Captain Farqvrar, hims^ a gay 
•ftBow about St James's, certainly had not an image of him in hiis 
haid» when he painted AimweU^ Mr Bai>I/B, nArcher^ ought still 
xQtSi to abound in address, because Archer^^ gentility is to shine 
through the double hazard of bia: confidence and liis footman's 
coat. Archer, is already as restless and as full of animal spirits at 
a gentlemen well can be : his representative has to take care, that 
lie is highly the ge^iileman nevertheless, particularly wh^re so 
delicate, a matter is> conoeroed as his making love to a lady in a 
f^nkati's dress ; which dk'ess she is to find out does not beloioig to 
hiiOy from tbe style in which his lave is made. Now Mr Bauui 
cots a gattant figors enough in his Kvery, and he has a hanf ddlfme 
person ; fiirthdfmore, he is by no means deficient m cleverness ;- 



stub he «ncoanteni the biftiiieM of fh» e«ig«, gbMicJIf upeMAg, Itt ? 
good companionable style. ^ITe looks pltiasiA, ^d , tra^ ^ ey«'i^ 
those about bun. But he cannot fly.aqhightai W ho-'aioMii^^ 
wit and pleasure about town,'' in the style €»f FAlMtimAlk. ^lt^ 
manner is too hard ; his smile too broad apd oi^ tj^e gpn,; tuf 
confidence not respectful enough ; his respect not sufficientlgr 
mixed up with a warrantable confidence. In the scene with i^ 
fnidnight robbers, for inst^ce, after Afr** Sutteni^d ^fcher haiff 
come to an understandmg, and he feels Imntelf nwiwnted ^ 
making her smile with such a sally, the gaOant Ui«%r, lookinjf 
about him for something to tie the thieves- ^ ansa whh, aakis )ier iJF- 
<' the win lend him her gartei*." This ie t6 be ^d bhiiltly, n» ^ 
doubt, and boldly. There is to be no mincing'the matter, other- 
wise it should npt be said at all. But in the very heiglit of the 
boldneas, something of a refinement and a.teodemess/ehotild be 
inkplied, — not by any softness or trembling >-tliat would not sui^ 
the other gallantry oi 
ceesivt ^^^^plichy of 
applicaUim of the g) 
thinks otherwise. T 
thettHCter: this tun 
On the other hand, 
fhetHfig him the pc 
hofr far her love can 
He bad no right to p 
litde warrant in mani 
footman \ he should 
dose, the trembling, 
—Wising up gaiety, < 
heft above all warrant 
band, when he thou] 
Sir Anthony A^^wlate 

have come to his famous conclosion,--^^* I nrast aiarry the girl 
myself." 

Mrs Sullen strikes us as one of the^best thingS; thi^.Miss Cvis* 
TSR does. There is always a certain want of fores in her oooscioiis 
beauty and tts repose : and she does not give out fa^ word^ enou^ 
to this large house,. ,We s^em as if we could oo,more.e^pe<^ it of 
bar,' than that a lady should bawl to her bcttisehold.' But Mrs 
Mien if an ill-used wife^ with a nature to <^erve^ ^d to .desire, a 
better husband. Miss Chsstbr's comporstire laoDgp^kf snijted tO^ 
sitiraliaaiof the lady: and altogether she looked and acted more 
like the real character, than any performer of it we can call to 

We have seen Mr W. Bennett play the part of a hsn^ landlord 
well, (in the Foster Brothers) ; but' he cannot )rfo Mr JSidlin, Hig 
sQttishnesH is npt profound enough., He is too h^d and aetive. 
RoBBRT Palhbr was the best Stdimirwe ever saw. His asouth 
and nose were thnist out together with brute mcontinence ; his 
eyes winking with smoke and midnight ; his look snored. 

CHAT A ND MISCEL LANIES^ 

One day Piron happened to be at a party widi' the ^hopVf 
Bayonne, and was asked to. pay his lordship acompliment. '* What 
the .devil would yon have me say?" savs Piron jf *^ i don^lkoow 
him.** — ^''Oh, never mind, you need only to say something civil.*' 
Hron then advanced gravtly towards the preliate, •artd said, ** My 
lord, I have always he^ the most profound respect fi>r the hams of 
your bishopric." 

Prospbritt. — The great test of the comparative happiness of a 
nation, is not the number of individuals with great fortunes, nor 
the splendid, public edifices, ^c— rbut the degree of abundance and 
amount of leisure enjoyed by the w&rhmg cuuses. If they are welt 
off, the rest must be proportionably prosperous, though there will be 
few or na instances of great fortunes. Apply this test to America. 
An Boglbh traveller chanced to enter into conversation with an 
Iri^ marble^utter employed on the Oapitol at Washington. The 
latter said that a Urge portion of the workmen were from Ireland 
and Scotland; tliat their wages werefrooi one to twodoUms dsj' 

i average 6s. StL aserling) — it costs them about three dolhirs « weelt 
or hoard and lodging, and they are thus enabled to save half their 
earnings. Whsli thousands of labourers ^ ^hapny and prosperotV 
England'' get lam per week (for hard i^ur) than they coixM in' 
America/)^ <%. . > •- ^i 
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nt^;^q,(.^AiiTiONs. — Cold-blooded 
aalions ; Aiey belong t^ th« f^ 



ardent' temperamenttf, 9|iti(^bl ^add HndividuaL ^^bi tiupta^raers 



\h» petulaaoe of strong 



neither invoke, exclaim, nor impreotle'^ the French aiid Italiiuls ar^ 
continually doing |U three/ Quakers, , whose educatioi^ teaclM^. 
them to "set a pulse and preach their blood to reason,*' scarcelv 
ever resort to exSamafioMi to express their feelings. The English 
are not exd^ers ; thsir fiorm^ f6r this purpose are few and foolish.; 
and when they go beyond the nimerie of " dear me !" " bless me 1" 
**my stars !" they fall into downright imprecation. The.Irish^ the 
petulant Irish, are ^reat exclaimera. Like the Italians, they bor- 
row their exclamatioXis from their ci:eed| and when under strong 
excitement, pronounce in piety, that which, to the Calvinistical 
seventy of English Protestant ears, would sound very like profana- 
tion I The Italians borrow their exclamations alike from their reli- 

progeattors; and Per 

•ord," come with equal 

roke, 'exclaim, and apos- 

irtant. A iishwoman in 

^ery vow and invocation 

dispose of^her stale fish 

sss her surprise or indig- 

jects her eels, or resbts 

8 r* " Sacro Sacrameri- 

nch have a number of 

charming ex61aiQ0tipvB and apostrophes ; they have also many that 

are quaint. amitfSWp^^; Asd extremely effective in low comedy. 

Molij^re al^Q^ndet^a^h^n^; ^<1 the humour and the a propos of ms 

<^u/,{^ and. 4fU($i8 1 is^ijuite indefinable. — Lad^ Morgan. 
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TQ PORRESPONDENTS. 

C. K. will be dMy ttUoded to. 
' ThaokstoF.'G. ' t • 

; Amattarfortibiwnh.i j;<. .. ^ 

VVe hiv« (fie«if^ »^HKfi»«WR 9i m^ ^P«, from Mr John Teuten, 
which if it resemble what the ^pe will be ia ordinarjf working, surpasses 
anything of the kind we have seen. . 



VB^l'QlUMUI.WOBS PI!" TBZ8 SV: 
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Surrey Theatre.- 

1 -,7 



-The Greenwich Pensioner — Vir- 
'' ginius-^The DeviPs Walk. 

CoBURG Theatre-— TW Black King— The Idiot Witr 

ness — The Bntish Lion. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — Lord of the Manor — 

Don Giovanni — Spectre Bridegroom. 



THEATJlE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Tbit l^reoiqf , a New Venioo of the Pilo^ called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

■ - [By MrBucKSTONs]. 

To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 

' CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 

Mr Yates, Mr YATES. 
Xbe Call Boy; by the FIHST OLD MAN. the Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

. , CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 

Miss Kitty Plowden. by the Original. Mrs FITZWILUAM. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, CapUin How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE. 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughqiiff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

. Semanj DrUl, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Touebman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER. 

Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORBJS, 

Waiter, Mr MORD AUNT, Cal?man, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Watepnen, Tender Officers. Marines, &c. 

After which, the new Btirleita, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

(By Mr Buckstone]. 

Tb« OvertureaBd tb« v^hdle of the Music, by Mr G. R Rodwell. 

^ Act L— Winter. 

. Alice, Mrs Y:ATES,; Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM,: 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke Maero?, Mr J. REEVE, 

. Jem»y Stariioff, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Pressgpang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

[A lapse of Fiv« Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 
Act II. — Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
• Lucy, MireSTALLARD. MrsStarlin?, Miss BEAUMONT 

t Miles Bertram. Mr YATES, Bl^ckadder, Mr S.SMITH. 

<jra^Bpii|» Air O. SMITH, Marmadtrkc Maoo?. Mr J. REEVE, 

yJeiuinr i^diBffj Mf BUCKSTONE, W^alier, Ut HEM MINGS. 

" ' To conclude with the Nautical Bilrlella. called 

:: \; THE WATER WlTCHl 

[By Mr Bkrnard], 



jTblwi Ev<minp,,|he Con»edy of 

L. THE GLA^DSSiaNE MARRIAGE. 

[By Mr Colman, the Elder, and Mr Garrick]. 

MrsHeidelbuKT, Mr&GLOV>EIV, Mis9 Sierlir^, Miss MORDAUNT 

Pafiov, MiisPiltLLtPSy; Betty,' Mi% OKGER. 

Cbaubermaid, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Trusty, Mrs BROAD, 

Lord Ogleby, Mr FARREN, 

SterUu^, Mr DOW 1 ON , Sir John Melville. Mr VINING. 

Lovell, Mr COOPER. Brush, Mr HA RLE Y, 

Canton, Mr BENSON HILL, 

Serjeant Flower, Mr THOMPSON, Traverse, Mr YARNOLD. 

Trueman, Mr HOWELL, John, Mr HONNER, 

PreTioua to ike Comedy, C. M. Von Weber'a Orertare lo *• Der BeHicnt. 

dier der Geiater." 

After the Comedy, Cberubini*» Overture to '*' Le« Deux Jooni^et." 

And previous lo the Farce, Mozsri'a Overture to '* Die Zauberflota^** 

After which, (llih time) a Niew Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poole], , ..j • 

Miss Knibbs. Miss F A UCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, MrsC. JONtlS, Pattv Larkiz|i| j^IpORGEfbi 

Jack Humphries, Mr LlSTON, ' 

Mi^Knibbs. MrHUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Buirps, Mr COOPEft;-' 
Mr Eilgar de Courcy, Mr VINIKG, ^ xVlr Thornton, Mr J. VUJMCG. 

To conclude with the Farce of 

HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS, '"'% 

[By tlie Rev. J. Townlky]. ., \' , , 

Kitty, "MrsWAYLETT, Udv Bab's Maid, >lrs6RGER': 



Lady Charlotte'ft Maid, 
Cook, Mrs BROAD, 



Miss MORDAUNT, 
Cloe, Mrs WEBSTER. i'- 
Lovel , Mr COOPER. Freeman. Mr HCWA^UL 

Philip, Mr PERRY, Tom, Mr TAYLEURE. ' 

Dnke*s Servant, .Vir VINING, Sir Harry's Servant, MV HAPLET, 

Kingston, Mr Eaton, Coachman, Mr Febton, RobeA^'Mr HeHn^r. 



To-morrow, The Duenna j Turning the Tables; and other fintcrtafti- 
ments. 
On Monday, Jane Shore ; John of Paris; and othee EiiterUuiii|i0iits. 



THEATRE ROYAL. COVENT GARDEIf. 

This Evening, the Tragedy of - 

THE GAMESTER. 

[By Mr Moore]. 

Mr- Beverley, Mi^s PANNV KEMBLE, 
Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE, Lury, Mrs DALY. \ 

Beverley, MrC.KEMBLB, Stufcety; MrWAftDB, 
Lewaon, Mr ABBOIT, Bate*, MrF. MATTHEWS, 

Jarris, Mr EGERTON, Dawson, Mr BAKER, Waiiur, Mr HEATH 

PrtriouB to the Traj(e«ly, Cheruhini% Overture to ** lien Deux Journ^." 
After 4hc Ballet, the Original Overture lo "CJarij," by Mr Bikliap. 

After which, the Ballet of 

AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

AoldRobioOra.s Mr TURNOUR, 

Principal DHOcers-Mr D'ALBERT. 

Mesdames BEDFORD, VEDY, PAYNE, GRIFFITHS, THOMASIN. 

EGAN, RYALS, WELLS. 

Miss KENDALL, Maawr JQHNSON, 

To conclude with the Opera of 

CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAR ^ 

[By Mr Howard Payne]. ,♦ 

Clari. Miss TAYLOR, . (her 3rd appearance in (bat «hai;hel«^]| 

Vespina, MrsKEELEY, Fidalma. MrsVINlKG, ^ 

Ninetia, MissCAWSE. 

The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, Jocoso, (bis Valet) Mr DURTSET, 

Rolahio, (Father of Clari j Mr BARTLEY, Page, Mastfr LEWR^ 

Nicojo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Gerooioi Mr EVANS, 

Nhnpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 

' CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE. 

Wife of PeleprincJ, Mrs DALY, Leoda, Mi» H- CA W«B, 
Nobleman, Mr BAKER, Pelegrino, (a FarmetJ Mr TOHNOUR. 

To morrow, The Chancery Suit ; and The Pilot. 
On Mondav, Isabella ; The Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance ; CU^ ; 
and The Pilot. 
On Tuesday, The Chancery Suit. 
On Wednesday, The Fair Penitent, 
On Thursday, The Chancery Su it. 



Published by J» Onwiiyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to vhom all book*, 
parcels, and commuuications for the EiiiJoc, are to be addrei^j ;j6(»WI>y 
J. Chappkl, 98 Royal Exchan«^'e \ A . Havs, Xdh R&eui siretL; J.FlHP, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; MarmI, 115 Oxford >treet, nextxjoor.jo 
FJadon^'s Hotel ; at Ebkrs's Library, ^^d Bond stireef ; and byjill ^y 
sellers and Newsmen. t- 

C. an 1 W. Rbxkbll, Prlnten, Broad street, Golden »<|uare. 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4^ 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Tke Lt/e ^ Mn J<frdtM ; including Original PriwUe Cwrtttpwd^ 
em^, mnd nmmerous Anecdoiei nf her Conien^forariet. ^y Jamei 
Bonden, Esq. Author 9/ the Lffe 1/ KemUe, ^. 2 toIs. 8vo. 
BuU. 1830. 

VOL. II. 
The past and die preseot •omedmes mingle together itnuogely ; and 
tlia tfmjptithy we mteiided to bestow on gfiels remote and not onr 
oira» fiada itself called upon to know the terriltle difierence between 
their wtlUng indiiigence» and ** tears such as fathers shed.'' — A 
domestic calamity prevents us from doing anything with this second 
volume, bat makmg some extracts from it For the same reason 
there will be found, for once, no theatrical critique in our columns. 
There will be ao fhrther postponement. A kind friend will take 
our place for a day or two ; after which we shall resume our task. 
KBRVOUSlfESS OW MRS JORDAN, NOtWITHSTANDINO 

HER LONG INTIMACY WITH THE STAOE. 
' Mrs Jordan, we have often said, wa^ happy to aid her brethren 
of the stage; and there was just now an opportunity of bestowing 
comibft upon the few remaining days of Charles Lee Lewes, a co- 
median of^die Woodward class, and, like him, an excellent ground 
Harieqido. Forty years liad beheld him on the stage, and usually 
the victim of what was called the tyrant^ of management : but this, 
like most charges, has two sides. One manager at least did not 
refose bun the use of his theatre, for Mr Harris allowed him a bene- 
fit at Covent Garden, with such strength in his bill as he could as- 
semble together. 

^^ His pla^ on this occasion was the H^mder^ in which, for the last 
tkne, he himself acted Lissardo ; and he played it in the style of 
his great master, and very divertingly. Mrs Jordan was the Vio- 
iante of the evening. I forget who was her Don Felix. Mrs Litch- 
field undertook to recite Dryden*s Alexander's Feast for him, and, 
having gone eariy to the theatre, had dressed herself, and was come 

down stain, when Mrs Jordan saluted her, and complained of the 
nervous state in which she felt upon the occasion; to prove to her 
that tbere was no. romance in the assertion, she took her hand.'and 
pUiced it upon her heart; which, in fact, was usually in her mouth, 
^ Now," said she, ^ you are a good, kind creature, will you take 
die book to the wing, and prompt me if I should be at a loss ?" To 
this the other lady consented at once, and attended her through 
the part Whether the difierent houset or the diflferent later, or 
any mterval smce she had acted the character, might have alarmed 
her, there is no saying ; but there are performers, both male and 
female, who are nervous for life. Amonf my theatrical acquaint- 
ance, I think that Hercules in bulk, old dharles Bannister, was the 
most nertous.' 

CRARACTBRISTIC PORTRAIT OF SHERIDAN (well painted). 
' With the dignity of penius, Sheridan had always borne himself 
too hwh for patronage m hb calamity. The humbler situadon of 
K smbfc, an actor and servant of the public, left him open to princely 
and noble bountr, which he could accept^without a blush, though the 
merecaerciae of his talent always secured him a princely income/ 
Sheridan could not bow take office— he had not application. He 
was accustomed to an irregular life-^the tavern and Brookes's, and 
the houses oCa few friends, and some dependents, where he would 
establish himuMdf at his ease, take anything that chance 8U|>plied, 
sad freqnentlv sleep where he had dined and supped. — So it was 
with Peter Moore— ^th Michael Kelly— with Peake, his treasurer ; 
and some others. — He there afiected the Prince incog. ; they were 
no doubt honoured bv his troublesome condescension, and two of 
the trio thus returned him no small part of their stage income. To 
one or other of these friends he would come after debate in the 
House, and seem neither .to remember, nor require, another sort 
ofhome. 

' When I first had die honour to know Mr Sheridan, his face, 
dmngh always florid, was rendered agreeable by a smile, that was 
lioiost as great a passport as Mrs Jorcfan's laugh. His eye was full 
and luminous, ana beoemie terrible indeed, wh^ he defended him- 
self against an assailant of his character. He used then to dress 
rtther carefyiy, and submitted to the drud^iy of hair-dressins, as 
if he had dme to spare for puffing. But in his latter period, he 
smffled himself in a thread-bare sreat coat, and seemed to thrid his 
way dirough bye-streets to the House ; with his eyes surveying the 
ptfemeoty or if raised, presenting only the glassy look of abstrac- 
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tioQ, and the swoln feature of excess :--tat 
site, and his. manners frank, and always u 
philosophy of antiquity admonished the mig] 
thou art a man"— <me was delighted to sei 
fortune, and the dedine of his health, tlu 
loved to watt upon the great orator and stil 
needed no public crier to admonish the p( 
wliispered as he passed, 

** Remember that be is Shieidam*" 

MR HAZLITT's opinion OF MR« JORBAN's ACTINO. 
< Mrs Jordan's excellences were all natural t6 her. It 
was not as an actress but as herself, that she charmed every 
one. Nature had formed her in her most pnM^gid humour: and 
when Nature is in the humour to make a woman all that is de> 
lightfiil, she does it most effectually. Her hce, her tones, her 
manner, were irresistible. Her smile had the effect of sunshine, and 
her laugh did one good to bear it. Her Voice was eloquence itself: 
it seemed as if her heart was always at her mouth. She was all 
gaiety, openness, and good-nature. She rioted in her fine animal 
spirits, and gave more pleasure than any othef actress, because she 
had the greatest spirit of enjoyment in herself.^ 

In 1811 there was a separadon between the Duke of Garence 
and Mrs Jordan : in August 1815 ' she withdrew into France, in 
consequence of involvements into which her generosity had led 
her for a friend; and on the Srd July 1816 she died at St Cloud, 
aged (her epitaph says) fifty years. She resided for some time at 
Boulogne, under the name of Mrs James, as appears from the fol- 
lowing kind and cordial letter from her son Colond Fitzclarence, 
which it is a comfort to us to repeat. 

COL. F. ITWCLARENCE TO MRS. JORDAN. 

* My dear Mother,— My dear Sophia* has been very low-spirite4 
sinoe she received my ever-dear Dora's letter ; and she took the 
earliest ofiportunity to speak to Mrs Arbuthnot, . who would speak 
to her husband about it. I am afraid we shall not come home for 
this long dme. I long to see dear Lucy. The Arbuthnots are 
very kind to me. I have got a room in Paris. Hale is better 
behaved. I have had a horse shot. TeH all about the ■ > 's. 
If you want money for them, don't ask* me for it, but take my 
allowance for them ; because, with a Utde care 1 could live on my 
fiither's, dll their business is a litde settled. Now do as I ask you 
— mind you do ; for they have always been so kind to us all : and, 
if I can make any return, I should be a devil if 1 did not ; so tiJce 
my next quarter ; — and, as you may want to give them some, do 
that for my sake. 

* 1 am very well. — God bless you ! 

(Signed) Trbd. Fitzclarbnce.* 

* P. S. Sophia will wnte to you on Thursday.' 

Paris. 
« AddrettecS^M To Mrs James. Poti-Ofllee, Boalogoe, Pranee*** 

LETTER IN THE PUBLIC PAPERS FROM JOHN BARTON 
ESQ. OF THE MINT, * SIX-AND-THIRTY YEARS SERVANT ' 
TO THE DUKE OF CLARENCE, RESPECTING THE CASE 
OF MRS.'JORDAN. 

« Sir,— The attention of the public haa btely, as it has many 
dmes before, been drawn, by notices in the daily papers, to the case 
of the late Mrs Jordan, and much pains have been taken to stigma- 
dse the conduct of an illustrious personage, as it relates to that 
celebrated and much esteemed fhvourite of the public. These cen^ 
sures upon the conduct of the Duke of Clarence have been often 
repeated, and as often treated with silence upon the part of his 
Royal Highnees's friends. This silence has, however, been con* 
strued by many into an admission of the accusations ; till at leneth 
the stories so often told, of Mrs Jordan's having been obligedto 
leave her country and fly to a neighbouring Ungdom, where, it is 
said, she died insolvent, for want of a trifling allowance being made 
to her by the Duke, are assumed as facts. 

* It has gone on thus until some persona have exclaimed, '* has 
the Duke of Chirence no friend, who, if the accusadons are grounds 
less, can rescue the character of his Royal Highness from snch gross 
calumny ?*' All who know the Duke, orTiis connexions, intimately, 
are acquainted with die truth ; but none being so fully possesswl 
of the whole case as myselt, I feel that any further forbearance 
would amount to a derchction of duty on my part, and, therefore, 

* * His sifter ; no doubt attracted to Paris by the extraordinary events of 
1815.* 
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] ake upon myself to su})- 

] acquainting them, in the 

i 9 toe whole transaction. 

1 "8 Jordan passed ; that it 

y the resolution of leaving 

t DQore readily and honour- 

L_-^ int« which she had fallen 

through a misplaced confidence, and that I possess a correspondence 
with Mrs Joraan, subsequent to her leaving England, which corro^ 
borates mj statement [in the minutest'points. Upon the separation 
wldch took place between Mrs Jordan and the Duke, in the year 
1811, it was agreed, that sheshould have the care, until a certain age, 
of her four youngest daughters,* and a settlement was made by Uie 
Duke for the payment, by him, of the following amounts : 

I?or.j4idinaiQteiiani» of his fourjdaughters . . ^,500 
For fk kowQ and c^rria^e lor their, use ... . 600 

For Mrs Jordan's own use 1,500 

And tp en^Ue >Ir«y Jordan to make a provision 
(br.^Qf mpupiied dflughters, children of a former 
connexioii . ^ k 800 



In all . » « 4,400 

* This settlement was carried into effect, a trustee was appointed, 
and 4he monies; unfleff such tnist, were paid ptarterlp to the respec- 
tive accounts, ab the banking-house of Messrs Coutts and Co. It 
vas. ft stipulation ia the said settlements, that in the event of Mrs 
Jordan resuming her profession, the care of the Duke's four daugh- 
ters, togetheo with the 1,5001. per annum for their maintenance, 
should cevert to his> Royal Highness ; and this event actually did 
take place, in the coHrse^of a few months, in consequence of Mrs 
Jordan's desupe fco accept certain proposals made to her to perform. 
Mrs Jordan did resume her profession ; and, not long afler, reflec- 
tions were thrown out against both the Duke and herself; where- 
upon Mrs Jordan, iodisaant at such an attack upon his Royal 
Highness, wrote the following letter, which was published in the 
papers of the day : 

•* * Sir,— Though 1 did rtot see the momii^ print that contained the 
paragraph alluded to in your liberal and resf)eetable paper of yester- 
day* yet I was not .long left in igooranoe of the abuse it ^poured out 
against. me; ths I could: ulently have submitted to, but. I was by 
Qo means aware fehat the writer of it had taken the opportunity of 
throwing out insinuations which he thought might be injurious to a 
no less honourable than illustrious personage. 

•• • In the love of tru^, and in justice to his Royal Highness, I 
think it my duty, publicly afid unequivocally to declare, that his libe- 
rality towards me has been noble and generous in the higkettt de- 
gree ; buti not having it in his power to extend his bounty beyond 
the term of his own exihtence, he has, with his accustomed good- 
ness and consideration, allowed me to endeavour to make that pro- 
vision for myself, which an event, that better feelings than those of 
interest make me hope I shall never live to see, would entirely de- 
prive me of. ^ 

** * This, then, Sir, is my motive for returning to my profession. I 
ahi too happy in having every reason to hope and believe, that, un- 
der these circumstances, I shall not offend the public at iarffe by 
seeking their support and protection : and, while I feel that I pos- 
sess those, I shall patiently submit to that species of unmanly per- 
seciiUon, which a female so particularly situated must always be 
subject to. Ever ready to acknowledge my deficiencies in every 
respect, I trust I may add, that I shall never be found wanting in 
candour and gratitude — not forgetful of the care that every indi- 
vidual should feel for the good opinion of the public. 

* « 1 am. Sir, 
* ** Your much obliged, humble Servant, 

*** Dora Jordan.'* 

' It should have been before stated, that upon settling the annual 
ajjowance to Mrs Jordan, everything in the shape of a money trans- 
action was brought to account; and that the most trifling sums ev^n 
upoti recollection, were Emitted; and ihterest beings calculated 
upon the wholej in her favour, to the latest period, the balance was 
oaid over by me» on the pai!t of the Duke, and for which I hold 
Mrs Jordan's receipt. It should be also understood, that up to the 
day of their separation, Mrs Jordan had received a large annual al- 
lowance from his Royal Highness. 

' A cessation of correspondence between Mrs Jordan and myself 
ei^ed, until September 18 V5, when I most unexpectedly received 
a note from her, requesting to see me immediately. I found her in 
tears^ and under much embarrassment, from a circumstance that 

I 

* The family of Mrt Jordan by the Dake consisted of ten children. I 
transaibe the list, as it ai|ipeared on a late occasion in the public prints. 

Colonel Fiuclaredce of the 7tb Futileen, married in 1821, Lady Au- 
gusta Bo^le, daughter of the Earl of Glasgow ; and Colonel George FitE- 
clarenqe is son-in-law to the Earl of Ei^remonL Captain Adolpbua Fitt- 
clarence, tl.N., and the Rev. Auguatus FitzcIareDce, Rector of Maple, Dur- 
hsm, are unmarried. Captain Henry Fitzclarence died in India. 
Miss Elizabeth Fiticlarcnce married the Earl of Errul, 

Augusta Hon. J. E. Kennedy. 

Sophia Mr Philip gJdtiey, M.P., 

Mary Lieut. -Col. Charley Foi. 

Thvte is still a Miss Fitzclarence unmarried, whom report hss as«i((n«d to 
Lord ViacouBt Falkland, with the perfect approbation of her royal ftitber. 
I aincerily wish the young lady all happiness* ^ ^ ^ twm Autug^; 



hfid fammt npon herp as she sakl| ** like aihmder storm.'' She £(>upd 
liersefi' iavoived to a icoqaider^le ameunt by'-securities» wbkh aII^ 
at once appeared a^inst her, in the form of bonds and promi^s^^ , 
notes, given incautKNialy by herself, to relieve^ as she thought* lro9^ m 
trifling difficulties a near relation, in whom she had placed .ihe,gf^<4-> 
est cot^idence^ ^ f <:'}.. i ^ r. .--int 

' Acceptances had been given by her m blank upon stamped ffhim 
per, whlcn she supposed were for small amounts, but which ^tiiei^ ,'li 
wards appear tp nave been laid before her capable oi 4»in;yiiigi ^j 
larger sums. - » 

' She was fearftd of immediate arrest. She wished to treat sji 
her claimants most iairly and honour^ly, and to save, ifpoaaiblt, 
the wife and children of the person who had so deceived her, from 
utter join. She could not enter into negociations wkh her etMm 
tors unless at lai^e ; and, apprehending that if she remained in 
England, that would not long be the case, she instantly adopted 
the resolution before-mentiouM, of going to Fr^ce. 

' A list of creditors was made out, and an arrangement was ift 
progress to enable her to return to this comKry. A& «he teqahred, 
m order to set her mind at ease on the etxteni of the d^mandi tbafi 
might be out against her, was, that the person who had pltinfed 
her into all these difficulties should dechure, upon oath, tliat theliBt 
he had given to her included the whole. This the party from tamm^ 
to time refused to do; and •disappointed thus in the hood she had aa t 
fondly cherished^ of again returimig to this country, aDdteeiogthoK .' 
children for whom she had the moat tender afiectiois ahe auftkiiMhii. ' > 
the weight of her afflictions, and u the month of. June h^$9'daak- ] 
at St. doud. 

* In support of the foregoing narrative, the writer has the moat : 
incontestible evidence; but he trusts nothing can be mone iatisfiio^ ' 
tory, or convincing to the public, than the following extract from ar • 
letter] addressed by Mra Jordan to him, dated at Pnria^ 18t^ Jv» 
nuary 1816. • ' 

* ** Dear Sir, — I have forbom writing to yot^ that I might occimy 
as little of your time as possible. My spirits are in so cnsturbed a 
state, that my weak hand is scarcely able to trace the still mere 
feeble efforts of Jny mind • • • ♦. He assures you, that I am ia 
possession of the names of my creditors, to whom he has made m^ 
answerable, by filling up those blank acceptances that I .so unguarde 
edly gave him : and jfet declines making an oath to that purpose; 
this has caused me much uneasiness, for it appears to me vague^u . 
not equivocal. « . 

'** lean solemnly declare that the names I sent to you, att the 
only ones I know of, and the greater part utter strangers to me. 

* ''I was in hopes, that, not only out of humanity and justice to me, 
but for his own sake, he would have done it voluntarily, as it would 
have been the means of removing, in a great degree, the unpleasant 
impressions such a determination might cause In the minds of those 
who still remain anxious for his future well doing. I do not com* . 
mand or enforce it, but entreat it as the only relief he can give to a . 
being he has almost destroyed * * *. tVhfit interpretation can be 
put on his refusal ? If he says he will not take the oath^ it is cruel, 
and if he add that he cannot, what is to become of meP Is it in' 
nature possible for me to return to an uncertain home, with all the 
horrors I have sufiered there fresh on my mind; with the constant 
dread of what may be hurrying over me ? I re^llv think (under 
those circumstances,) that when my presence, would be absolutely 
necessary, that it would not remain in mf own poirer to be able to 
encounter such misery. It is not, believe me, the feelings of pride, 
atforice, or the absence of those com/arts I have all my life been ac- 
customed to, that is killing me by inches; it is the loss of m v only 
remaining comfort, the hope I used to live on from time to time, of 
seeinjBT my children. The above assertion I can convince the world 
of, irjdriven to it, by leaving the bond (all I haye) to the creditos% 
and tne Duke*s generous allowance, to the decision of the IJw. 

*" It is now, and ever has beeipi,»roy wish to mw ••♦-••;• iSdi^ 
even now, I feel a regard for him ( cannot conquer; but aureiy I 
may expect some return of gratitude from a man, whe, by aiauMler 
act, could relieve thpse fears that are nearly imupfioHMe, TfaeHm: 
is shocking. . < ■ -^i) 

'"Excuse this long letter; but Lam aure^yMft irill ate lud fiBtli" 
the motives and the urgency* Once jnor^w 4m $ir, fiirgivd aladi 
excuse, * " Youra, • ... - : . ii - 

* With the death of Mrs Jordan ceased the allowance, wUcly W 
his Royal Highness's means, she was enabled to make up iopi. ay 
year, to each of her three married daughters. Surely, then, no^ 
blame can attach to the Duke of Clarence, whose Uberahty, in order 
to enable Mrs Jordan to make a suitable provision for them, in the 
event of her death, has been acknowledged bv her to have been 
" most noble, and generous in the highest degree. 

* All sorts of means were resorted to by one of* the parties {now ^ 
no more) to compel a continuance of these allowanQes# The Duke ' 
did not choose to be driven in this respect, but when the importunity, ; 
from inefficacy of threats, had died awav. His Ro} al "Highnjws^ of hfs 
own generous accord, did mve to eacn,^ his kind aasistanciL and f 
am, to this day, paving, and as long as it shall be Hia Itoysi fiigh- 
neiis's pleasure, shall continue to pay, anoW gratuities to the^,t,wo.. 
surviving daughters. • , : ; 

* >yho then, after this statement of Jfach, shall accuse t|i^,jt>uke , 
of Clarence with want of generosity towards Mr$ Jordaa or her , . 
diem(Mry? .^_ 
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*'The ftthtainistratiati of the efibcts of Mrs Jordan, by the Solicitor 
of te4'fea«ui7, M«« ejf'&fich, ttnd'ihe advertMement WWch appeared 
ID the napera, ahd which has called forth this last attack, was put in 
in higufar ' discharge of the duei^»^ of his administration. 

*-^ tt>lst conclude Wtth one assuratttc, that after having given a 
true, and I trust, candid recital of facts, I shall treat with contempt 
anyfling'fbwher that may be said on this aubject; resting satisfied, 
if, aflfei' iart' attachment 6f six and thirty years service to a good and 
geiUft^fiii'^iAi^ster; I uMi have added aAythin|p to his cotnfort in con- 
vmcin^a single hidividual of the injustice he has sustained. 

• 1 am, Sh-; &c. &c. 

*Royal Mint, Jan, 21, 1824. . ' John Bartqk.' 

LETTER TO JOHN BARTON, ESQ. IN THE i>UBLIC PAPERS, 
IN ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 

•.Sir,*-.As^ I have no doubt that the paper appearing in the mom- 
ipggnnts, with your signature, was intend^ to become part and 
poitionafthe public record, I will offer no apology for troubling 
youwith this Utter. As:a state dooomem, put into wide circula- 
tion^ to explain away the charges which have been preferred against 
one of the Wood-royal, between whom and the throne of these 
redaBtheneisbotone slender life, towards a lovely yet ill-fated 
a«taje, it is deserving of respect ; and, aa Im answer to some 
reiMrfcs in£^dueed iniii former number of this paper, it is entitled 
to aomo observations. Yet anxious as I most truly am, that the 
cbarrieter of yo«r amiable and illustrious master should come forth 
poite ani maUoyed from the drdeal of criticism, and that ycrti 
jourself ** after an attachment of six and thirty years to a good and 
generona master," should be the happy instrument of contributing 
to this eiid, I must be excused fk*om going along with all the con- 
clniions contained in your address. I am inclined, in the first 
places to think, thoogh the opinion of the world be against me, that 
the long and continued connexion which subsisted between your 
illostrioua master and Mrs Jordan, was, in the eye of morality, equi- 
▼alent to a marriage and as such it was registered in heaven. 

*It is true, that the Royal Marriage Act, the policy of which 
may well be doubted, does certainly bar the House of Brunswick 
from allying any of iu princely members even t6 the highest dame 
m the country; and tixat far less could a young, beautiful, and 
accomplished female commoner ever aspire to be lighted to the 
bridal. c^aqiber by, the torch of Hymen; still, the intercljange of 
affection— the communion of interesta— the sharing of the honours 
of taWe and bed— the birth of cbildren>— are acts and circumstances 
which can be but feebly supported by the mere formal nuptial tic. 
It is not the pronouncing of a few set phrases; ng, not fhe con- 
fomaity to a legal and outward mark of intention, that can beget 
80 wide and' dreary a vacuum in the intercourse of the scx^ Man 
clings to woman— his feelings and hi^ wants attach him to her; and 
woman, fon^, relying woman, leaves the guardian of her youth, and 
the sworn protector of her riper years^ foi>him who captivates her 
heart, and holds out the h^nd of welcome and protection. To Mrs 
Jordan thfa hand was fr^y extended ; and many, many were the 
yeaiB m which she Jj^y in the bosom of your illustrious master. Bot 
is tmly Mftd, ^ 

" AfSfiction changes aa the mood incliaes ;** 
:- dooMtttic txmdortB bmn t^ wax cold, and a septratkNi took 
/;c:. • What adUriM afaDiiid you have then oflfered to your oaster ? 
<- ujlri yon not to faaye dissuaded him, by kindling thfi sparks of 
i!i .-buried love, iVom aUowfaig t creature, now shorn of her attrac- 
tion:, and worn down by carea and toils in his services, again to 
cffer herself before th^ pul^lfcr? IToo will answer, that ample pro- 
m^ w«re made to avert this necessity. These, Indee^look feir 
T** Py""* **"* ^^^ ■** ^* conditions with which they were 
clogged 7 If Mrs Jordan ware to I'etum to the stage, 2,200/. wew 
to he stmck ^ fi[>r her daudhtera' poftions and equiputs ; aad ebe 
i^toshuQ.theirabciaty. »o« a njother lovv to Jia 'Sm from her 
o%rRl|f Distracted bttwaen the two alternatives^-et^er to lose 
k^5T52^ T^^ T* ^^ **^ Of^rmng a Uijel»iood for the 
u^^u®*'i^'?**^.H^J*^""'5"^* ittdip^denee, should 
^S^^S^i^li^*'*^"'^ aheatiength preferred the hitter 

wirtsjfy had ahfehsg^irhercarBer, than this sum was anatdied f^m 
tott by an unfbrtunate guarantee. She was therefore destitute. 
ITtth yow epfMMion she fled to France; and there Uved in want 
tad misery. Your amiable and illustrious master was not knorant 
«b6t embarrassments; yw they w^ unheeded; How they 
•fectedher, the letter she wr^Ke from St Cloud in too melancholy 
JO cndonce : ** My weak hand," says she, "is scarcely able to tiaoe 
SliS". "^'i fi^«We eflbrts of my mind." It ll well known 
w« ihc sunk under the pressure of her situation; fbreboers 
wppted her with rag8 to cover her squaUd and emadated fSme : 
MW the benevolence of fore^ers was taxed to lay her ashes m the 
tomtt: Vhy did not you, sir, communicate these circumstances to 
^"'jnf*^' ? .Why did not-you say, that the annuity was to her a 
yied book ; that she was wr^ched and foriom in a forekn land ^ 
Had yoar aimable and illustrious master heard this tale ofwoe, he 
yu«t jiay^ flown to her relief— repaid the large sums which he had 
arawnfitjim her theatrical talente ; or at least taken soma akcps to 
J^ithdraw the arrest upon the annuity. Surely you musthave 
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tongues, too, might have said, that the bond 

Ity which leg'al or voluntaiy assigned were ^cy : 7^ 

and that the prospect of these had swayed and ' ' 

munificent granter in amplifying its conter and*^' 

malicious as these allusions were, the credu have ,' 

given them ear; and it was your duty to nave prevented them* - 
You are not entitled, in exculpation, to plead the profuise allowance 
of two hundred pounds sterling afterwards granted to Mrs Jordan^s 
daughters. Is- it any excuse to an ungrateful country that monu- 
ments are reared.and pseans suns to one whose lamp had expired 
for lack of the oil of subsistence ^ 

* The Athenians honoured their Socrates q/ter compelling hiii! 
to drink the hemlock-juice. 

' But I have smd enough to show the tender anxiety I feel for 
the character and condnct of your amiable and illustrious mast^ ; 
and how sincerely I wkh that ki^ manifold virtues should shine, as 
conspicuously as his rank. 

* Yours, Ac. 

MR BOADBN's conclusion. 

^ I have arrived at the proper termination of thete memoirs. And, 
with a few consideratiotis tnat press themselves forward upon re- 
viang my labours, I shall close these volumes. 

' That, the existence of Mrs Jordan might have been aoroewhat 
prolonged, under circumstances less annoying, is posiidble. But her 
real li€, like that of every other dwiniiy of oar mncies^' eeeised with 
its worshippers. i u ;• - 

' The separaikm, in 1911, giaatly shbCked aad> distaesKd he* 
iBiQd^-*4he never, in tet^ cecovered it; The iiwiiATiy in her, was 
too powerful lor' the gemus. In the^ meantime Ntituri herself was 
banning to proooiince a limit to. her profesmonal excdlencei ^ De- 
voted as an actress to the gay exhibition of youtk, it was impdsaible 
fbrherto beaoe/emfton thestage.' ••.. ,i r 

' The leading eaenta af^ herPritNiM JJ/s haie heen> ibr ik»Jirm 
time, illuatrat^ by aatfaaatic and iKlii|imable documentsi And as a - 
Judge in reading over to the Jury his minutes of the evidtoe^ theagli 
he leaves to their wisdom the mole of the case, di'ay aHow hisai^ 
impressions to be here and t^ere ti^<^rred|,-HBO through the intereat^ 
ing occurrencei^ of he^ life, my oam feeimg occasionally woald not be 
concealed. But I wiUtngly trust the'profei^nsA and pemonalmeiita 
of Mrs Jordan to the taatav: the^ judgment, itka aympttthy, and aboaa 
all, the candour of the Pubhc.' 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



kDow^tluU a slanderous worid would have interpreted yeur apathv 
wtothi^^wthv of your patron; and that there was rii howew 
pure and spotless the House of Brunswick is, of a shadoW passine 
across the lustre of one of its brightest ornaments. And busy 



An ab1)ess would not allow her nuns to have any bboks^ because' 
she had been told that reading was one of ihe seven deadly sins. 
She confounded the words rire, anger ; and lire, to read. — Drench 
Homontfmes. 

In the seventh year of the French Republic, a caricature was 
displayed in Paris, representing the five Directors, and belo^w them- 
alaocet^a lettuce^ and a rat; which, expressed in French words^p-' 
(mwetfe, laitue,, ei r«/,— is like Van sept les tuera Ctha. year seyen 
will kill them.) — The same. 

Tu£ l^ETTBR A. — Je suis capitaine de vingt-quatre homhies, et 
•ans mol FAris seroient pris. n 

Unusual Mode of Obtaining a Flack. — A gentleman who had ' 
spent a tedious time in soliciting a place, at the court «f Obarlasi' 
the Second, and had always l^en put off with p9oiai8e8,iat Jasti 
resolved to see the King himself. Being presented, he told his 
Majesty on what he grounded his pretensions, and asked of him a 
phice just then vacant. The King told him the place was just then 
given away ; upon which, the gentleman making a low obebance, 
thanked him several times. The King, surprised at his repeated 
expressions of gratitude, asked him why he was so thankftil when 
hia suit was denied. *^ It is for that very reason, please your , 
Mi^esty," replied the gentleman i ^ your courtiers have kept me . 
her^ in suspense for these two years ; but your Majesty fias saved ' 
me all trouble, and graciously given me an answer at once." — 
•* Thou art a good fellow,** said the. King ; ** and shah have the 
place for thy downright honesty." — The same. 

** Take ANY Man's Horse," quoth Falstaff.-^Charies the.'TweUMi 
of Sweden, who frequently rode out without attendants, , was oaa • 
day riding post, when his horsa MV dead under hUn* Chiaijes had 
no doubt of findinff another horsey but be waf not so sure, of ob- , 
tmning a good saddle and. pistols immediately ; , he therefore placed 
them, upon his own back, and thgs accoutred, marched on to the 
next inn. Entering the stable, he found a horse that pleased him, 
and without ceremony^ clapped on it his own saddle and housings. 
The owner of the horse, being informed that a stranger was about 
to steal it, hastened to the stable ; he asked^tbc^^ing^ whom- he^ 
had never «ean befota^ fanw he'dared to meddle with his horse. 
** Why,*' replied Charles coolly, ** I took the horse because f 
wanted one; for vou see, ?M have none, I-iihall be obfin^ed to carty ' 
the saddle myself This aniswer iot proving satisfactory, the 
gentleman drew his fwq^d, tha King did the same; when,jii.st as . 
they were about to'^ engage, the guards came up, and esmressed 
great surprise to se^ a subject in arms against his King. To^gen- 
tleman was not a little aafprised at thia discovery { ths' Kjnt t0ai& i • 
him by the hand;/* i)ro«a.afa>«hia!iFafellow,'' said be ; '* andilwiU : r 
take cara< you (Ml he provided for.'* He soon afler reeetv^d^a;' 
Captain's commission. — Abridged from Adams's Anecdotes. 
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THE TATLER. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 



PBRP0RMANCE8 OF LAST NIOHT. 
Dmo»t LANl^^Ckuadestine Ifaniage^-IHtniiiig Ibe TaUleB— High life Below 
fitein. 
CoviMT 6a»dsii^-TIm Oanester— Anld BMn Gny— CUuri, or tti* Maid <rf 



BsiNO prevented* from certain painful reasons, alluded to at the 
commencement of our paper, from furnishing the usual theatrical 
critique— though by die by, there is nothing acted to-night which 
we have not already noticed— we must b^ the reader to accept in 
stead the following inasteily remarks on actors and acting by the 
late Mr HazUtt. 

' The Stage is one great source of public amusement, not to say 
instruction. A good play, well acted, passes away a whole evemng 
delightfully at a certain period of life, agreeably at all times; we 
read the account of it next monung idth pleasure, and it generally 
furnishes one leading topic of conreraadon for the afternoon. The 
disputes on the merits or defects of the last new piece, or of a 
favourite performer, are as common, as frequently renewed, and 
carried on with as much eagerness and skill, as those on almost 
any other subject Bochefoucault, I beUeve, it was, who said that 
the reason why lovers were so fond of one another's company was, 
that they were always tdking about themselves. The same reason 
almost might be given for the interest we fed in talking about plays 
and players; they are *' die brief chronicles of the time,'* the epi- 
tome of human life and manners. While we are talking about them, 
we are thinking about ourselves. They ** hold the mirror up to 
nature ;" and our thoughts are turned to the stage as naturally 
and as fondly as a fine lady turns to contemplate her fhce in the glassl 
It is a glass too, in which the wise may see themselves I but in 
which the vain and superficial see their own virtues, and laugh at 
the follies of others. The curiosity which every one has to know 
how his voice and manner can be mimicked, must have been re- 
mariced or firit by most of us. It is no wonder then, that we should 
feel the same sort of curiosity and interest, in seeing those whose 
business it is to ** imitate hpmanity" in general, and who do it some- 
times ** abominably,'* at other times admirably. Of these^ some 
record is due to the world; but the phyer's art is one that perishes 
with him, and leaves no traces of itself, but in the faint desanptions 
of the pen or pencil. Yet how eagerly do we stop to look at the 
prints from Zoflhny's pictures of Garridc and Weston ! How much 
we aie vexed, that so much of Colley Gibber's life is taken up 
with the accounts of his own managership, and so littie with those 
inimitable portraits which he has occasionally given of the actors of 
his time! How fortunate we diink ourselves, when we can meet 
with any person who remembers the principal performers of the 
last age, and who can give us some dbtant idea of Garrick's nature, 
or of an AHngton's grace I We arc always indignant at Smollett, 
for having introduced a perverse caricature of the English Roscius, 
which staggers our faith in his faultless excellence while reading it. 
On the contrary, we are pleased to collect anecdotes of this cele- 
brated actor, which shew his power over the human heart, and ena^ 
able us to measure his genius with that of others by its effects. I 
have heard, for instance, that once, when Oarrick was acting Lear, 
the spectators in the firont row of the pit, not being able to see him 
wdl in the kneeling scene, where he utters the curse, rose up, when 
diose behind them, not willing to interrupt the scene by remon- 
strating, immediately rose up too, and in this manner, the whole pit 
rose up, without uttering a syllable, and so that you might hear a 
pin drop. At another time, the crown of straw which he wore in 
the same character fell off, or was discomposed, which would have 
produced a burst of laughter at any common actor to whom such an 
accident had happened ; but such was the deep interest in the cha- 
racter, and such the power of rivetting the ^attention possessed by 
this actor, that not the slightest notice was taken of the drcum- 
stance, but the whole audience remained bathed in alent tears. The 
knowledge of circumstances like these, serves to keep alive the 
jnemory of past excellence, and to stimulate future efforts.' 
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THBATRE ROTAL, DRURY LANE. 



Adelfhi Theatre.— The Pilot— Wreck Ashore— The 

Water Witch. 

Surrey Theatre.— The Gre«iwieh Pensioner— Van 

Diemsm's Land— The Brigand. 

CoBURO Theatre.— The Black Kmg— The Idiot Wit- 
ness — The British Lion. 

Tottenham Street Theatre.— The Sma^er's Isle 
^ —Redoubtablei— Tom and Jerry. * 



TMi Eveniog, the Opera of 

THE DUENNA. 

[By Mr $«BaiDAi<> 

Clara, Mitt BRUCE, 

LoQita, Mitt 8. PHILUPS, The DueAM, Mrt C J0NB8. 

Pon Carlot, Mr SINCLAIR, Don P«tdiB«a^ Mr HOBN, 

Doo Antonio, Mr T. COOKE, Don Jerome, Mr FARREN, 

ItaecMendosa, MrDOWTON, 

Lopes, Mr SALTER, Fnlher Peiil, Mr BEDFORD, 

Father Franeit, Mr FENTON, FatlMr AugMUne. Mr 8. J0NE8» 

Laj Brother, Mr WEBSTER, Lorenso, Mr EATON, 
Previons to the Opera, George Ontlow'tOfertnreto " L'Alcadede laVegt." 

After the 0>pera, P. De Winter't Overture to " Pat Labyrinth," 
And premot to the Farce, Boieldiea*t Overtare to " La Dane Blaoche." 

After which, (12th time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Pools]. 

MittKnibbt. MittFAUCFT, 

Mrt Humpbrief, Mrt C. JON£S» Patty UrkiiM, Hit OEGEB. > 

Jack Humphries, MrLESTON. 

Mr Knibbt, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bnnr.pt, Mr COOPEIt, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mi' VINING. . Mr Thornton, Mr J. Y INIKO. 

To oondttde wMft 

COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 

Antoinette, Mitt CHIKINI, Mad. Pelade Bonassos, Mrs C. JONES 

Sir Hippinirton Miff, (an English Traveller) Mr USTON, 

Captain Bonassus, Mr W.BENNETT, 

Bombaidier Bvbillard, Mr TAYLEURE, Bisrmarole, Mr HAKLET, 

Monsieur de Cach6, Mr ANDREWS, 

Rou£. Mr WEBSTER, DorvUle, Mr HOOPER, 

Gnsgory, Mr HUGHES. 

On Monday, Jane Shore ; John of Parit; and tba Bri^tod. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

Thit Eveoing, the Opera of 

CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 

rBy Mr Howard Patme]. 

Clan, Mitt TAYLOR, (her 4th apoearaocein that character), 

Vespina, MrtKEELEY, Fidalma, Mrs VINING, 

Ninetta. MitsCAWSE. 

The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, Jocoho, (bis Valet) Mr DURUSET, 

Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr HARTLEY, Page, Master LEWIS, 

Nicolo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 

Nimpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 

CHARACTERS IN THB EPISODE. 

Wife of Pekffrino. Mrs DALY, Leoda, Mits H.CA WSE, 

Nobleman, Mr BAKER, Pelegrino, {a Farmer) Mr TURNOUR 

After the Ballet, the Original Overture to ••Clan," by Mr Bishop. 

After the Opera, Mozart't Overture to *' La Cfemenza di Tito." 

With (iiecond time at iUU Theatre) the Farce of 

MONSIEUR TONSON. 

[By MoifcBiBFF.] 

Madame Bellegarde. Mrt TAYLEURE. 

Adolpbioede Courcy. Mim LAWRENCE, Mn. Thompson, Mrs DALY, 

M. MorWeu, Mr T. P. COOKE, Tom Kinic. Mr WRENCH, 

Mr Thornton. Mr P. MATHEWS, 

''Jack Atdonriy, Mr DURUSET, Rntty . Mr TURNOUB, 

Utefol, Mr HENRY. Bap, Mr EVANS, 

To which will be «dded« 

TEDDY THE TILER. 

[By Mr G. H, Rooww^l. 

Ladv Dunderfoid, Mrt DALY, . Oriel, Mita LAWRENCE 

^ Flora, Mist NELSON. Julia, Mrs BBX)WN, , 

Lord Dundcrford; Mr EVANS, Henry, MrDURUSTL 

Frederici. Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr HENRI, 

Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, 

To conclode with the Musical Romance of 

ROBERT THE DEVIL, 

[By Mr Raymond]. 

The Overture and Music, by J. Bamctt. .^^om 

Coontett de Rotamhert, Mrt LOVELL, Blanche, Miw HUGHBh, 

Matilda. Mrt VINING, Lodine, Mitt CAW8E, 

Robert (Duke of Normandy) Mr Q. BEIWEW. 

Lindor.MrBAkER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. Picoto.MrKBBLBY, 

• Jaqnet Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 

OnMoiday, Itabella; TheOmnibas, or a Convenient Dittew*; •*! 
The Pilot. 



Pnblitbed by J. Okwhyn, 4 Catherine ttreet, Stwnd, (*^,7'l!5f*'i?!jfc 

rrccU, and commuuications for th^ Edhor, are to be addfcaaidn jwooy 
Cha^bl. 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 ^nt rtieet ; J-^^' 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsh, 145 Oxford ^tf^^. "fj' .fX)k. 
Pladong'sHote! ; at EsBRs't Library, Old Bond suect ; and bv all Hoqm. 
tellers and Newsmen. 

C. aad W. Ramaix, Prtntert, Broad itrcet, Goldtn iqaare. 
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Coibum and Bentley. 

&jjff^-i^ Tournament. — The old romance of Perce- 
V(*W (Jfirious picture of the effects visible after a tourna- 
f-rte^^agerness with which the fair spectators had encou- 
g€il»ights. **At the close of the tournament," says the 
the ladies were so stripped of their ornaments, that a great 
part of th^ were bareheaded. Thne they went their ways with 
tb«r hwr toaVPT on. their shoulders, more glossy than fine gold ; 
Widwiti^ thar robes without the sleeves, for they had given to the 
kn^hts to decorate themselves, wimples and hoods, mantles and 
shifttf, sleeves and bodies. When they found themselves undressed 
^?*^« ^ P*^*^ they were at first quite ashamed, but as soon as 
they ^w ABvory - one was in the same state, they began to lauffh at 
the who^:whm«u«; for they had bestowed their jewels and their 
clothes upon the knights with so good will, that they had not per- 
ceived that they had uncovered themselves." This is probably an 
exagge*««|jacCOUrtt of the enthusiasm which the events of a tour- 
nament excited in the bosom of the fair ladies of that day : but stilL 
no doubt can be entertained, that thev not only decorated their 
kyrtj^bafore^he parliament with some token of their approbation, 
WitWhfei ^'of hi loss, often sent him even a part of their dress 
m the midst of the conflict.— p. 28. 

BaoraBRHoops in Arms.— One of the roost extraordinary cus« 
ton» Of Chivalry and also one of the most interesting, was the 
adoption of a brother in arms. 

TOs custom seems to have taken its rise in England, and was in 
coHMaoA use especially amoiig j^^g^JSaxona. After the Conquest, 
iHwever, it rapidly spread to other nations, and seettis to have been" 
a fevwrite practice with the Crusaders. Esteem and lone compa- 
monship ifw the firet principles of this curious sort of aUiance. 
which bound one knight to another by ties more strict than those of 
blood Itself. 

It is trtte diebrodierhood in arms was often contracted but for a 
«Be,or under certghi circumstances, which once passed by, the 
eng^|We»t was at «a end; but fer oftener it was a bond tor life. 
umui^jBtero^ and feelings, and dividing dangers, and successes, 
me brothep m arms met all perils m conjunction, undertook all 
aaventures in company, shared in the advantage of everyhappy en- 
terprise, and partook oi the pain or loss of every misfortune. If the 
one was attacked in body, in honour, or in estate, the other sprang 
torward to defend him. Their wealth, «id even their thouffhts were 

Ik ^^?°]P" ' ^° V°^' ^^^ "®^^ ^'"^'^ ^^»^ <>"« received or the design 
xm he fomed, he wa^ bound to communicate to the other without 
wi^- fiven if the one underlay a wager of battle against any 

^'^ILhu^^/?* V^ .^"* ^^ ^y ^^«**** ^^^ ^ could discharge 
miMdf thereof, his brother in arms was bound to appear in the lists, 
in (tefence of his honour, on the day appointed. 

Sometimes this fraternity of arms was contracted by a solemn 
d^Ljsometimes by a vow ratified by the communion and other ccr 
reiiwfl^tir the church. In many cases, however, the only form 
c^gttlin the mcrtual exchange of arms, which implied the same 

<4p|tfft^ tp^Ch other and the same irrevocable engagement. P.36. 

Capture q» Jerusalem.—* At the end of three days the host 
w the Cross w^ once more in motion ; and passing by Sidon, Acre, 
wamula, wid Enunaus, approached the city of Jerusalem. At 
t^namaiM, deputies arrived from the Christians of Bethlehem, pray- 
n>g for immediate aid against their infidel oppressors. Tancred was 
m coupwience sent forward with a hundred lances; but the tidings 
w afltootauon from Bethlehem, spread new and strange sensations 
wrongk the bosoms of the crugaders. That word Bethlehem, 
Jjpcited ihrough the camp) called np so many ideas connected with 
^t sweet reh«on, which, however perverted, was still the thrilling 
A/fi^LT!!?^^ ^f''""''- '^^ thoughts of their proximity tS 
«• SwioBrt b»tli*9kco, faaiHBhed sleep from every ey«-lid : and. 
^fiwB midnight was well passed, the whole host was on foot 

Sr!!uLfrS!?^LA^'*^ * ^^^^y morning, we are told in 
we t^toflf^toe, aW* after'they had wandered on for some time in 
wwmess, «w &un ttftrtwd iVito. tlie sky with the glorious sudden- 
Wjf eastern dawn, and' JetW)?a1em lay before their eyes. 
rn^^^^T^^^^^ .^^ #,that mighty city had beheld i flie 
«wiTi8iasm of faith ; the memory of dangers and ills, aod {atiaues 
S.,^J2^'Tl ^^«"ed and conquered; the fulfilment ofKpe ; 
«egratificatiotiof long desire; the end of fear ai^doubt, com- 



bined in every bosom to call up the-aubtimfi ofjoy^ Tiift natfe^was 
echoed by a thousand tongues. Jerusalem 1 Jerusilem I Some 
shouied to the sky ; some knelt and prayed ; some Wept liV tUehcd t 
and some cast themselvies down and kissed theille^s^ Idcrth:* ** All 
had much ado,'^ says FaUer, wick kit pJ^iUnttssc, f^^^^amA^to^ 
greata'fi;ladne8s.'' '- •» . x^u> ?- . - 

* To rejoicing, at the sigbt of tlie Hqly City, |^)ce«^d(0d wwth, ■ at 
seeing it in the liands of the infidels. This army^marcoed forward 
in haste, drove in some parties of Saracens, Vho liad*vaij[ntingly 
come forth from the gates ; and Jerusaleiri ^8 'invested on '^l 
sides. Some of the people, indeed, appb*oaohe#1nfrfaibdtiili» ^p 
humiliation, and in rentmbranoe of wi o u fltringl 9B'iiii»«liaiM 
purchased salvation to tb* W0144. W WH^.^ ^jl^^^^.i^i.tj^e 
greater part of the sddiero advaiMjca witbi mmp'^?* of, wrath. Mid 
took up their various warlike positions rQvhdabwut" the town. Tha 
attack was begun almost immediately after, tfai %c^{ toVeparatibhs t 
and Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred. 'the IMikieo^ PWHnandf, *ttd 
RobeH of Flanders, by a ^9ivo\i»^Afn>,it$Bai^ ^tuBubiesas siid 
reached the waU. A portianiol tlw ak^rwAf tiwefwft dt^w9i. wl<h 
axes and picks ; and aev«fal4«}igttM»9¥?')ted,-hM^def» t^ the top 
of the battlements, under aTiall of afrov^ anq Greet fire, fought 
for some time hand to hand, witli thc^Turks. " ' • - • .... 

* At length, after many had'felleh'bn'bbiH tSfek, ft IrtfCaihe eHddit 
to the leaders thM: notfmtg ^iiOttM-'l^e^* effected '#lth(Ait^''tiieiusuAl 
machines, and tho-atei&kTiratf M^pendedirj .x. .. > ' .^ 

* All the «fiergifi$ oC thevho^t vt^m J^^ ei^pl^ye^ in conatnictiiig 
impl^mente of war. Tiwher was. §ecured from Sichon: some 
Genoese rseamea hai-iri^ arrived from Jafia, were pressed by the 
Crusaders into the feervicjtf- 6f the Cf6ss, ahd by their mechanical 
skill greatly assisted thr cohrtitrction bP thfe enj^nes^ te^rred. 

' Cata^ks^'f^tog^jiiiBlB, Bn<lla9gi ifeioveable to4rilr%.iw#8 fir^jpaced, 
«stntbe^ege.of>Niae;.aild (e th«sft>Kas adM « mi^dilMe called 
the 6pw>i(>riQd|0f •WPo4 and covered wjth ra^ bides, to protect it 
from fire^ updehcpTcr of which soldiers were employed m under^ 
mining the walls. During the fabrication of these implements, n 
dreadral draught"pervadfe(i the army, atid as thew^^lt'fn^tWe'^wciWj- 
jaeeni* eoi^nery having^beeri filled Up by the-TorhSy'Vbd'^nljrwlrtw 
that reachod the camp moB bR>ughtih>m a&r, and ipiMf^fMM^^d^ 
dre|» had beeft^Id. Th» soldiers, unable to procurait, ivander^ 
aws^ in the seturch, or watched the morning dew and licked trie very 
stones for moisture. Vice and immorahty again grew pr^Vslien'^ 
and superstition was obliged to be called in aid of vfrta^.'*' * " "^ ^ ^ 

* From forty to sixty thousand men were all that V^ifti^d^lma^ 
titudes; and it beCatne obvious to the leadera tfaati 4isM»tifilto 
could no longer exist without hazarding theijT ^^ruction. Ta^ 
cred, the first in every noble act, set the exampje of conciliatiqnL 
and embraced his ^oe Raimond of Toulouse, in the sight ofthe wholj 
army. An expiatory processioix was made by the chiefe, the sol- 
diers, and the clergy, round the city of Jerusalem, and payers wci% 
offered upon each holy place in the neighbourhood for suecess in 
this last field. The Turks, on their part, forgetting .thjB desperate 
valour which the crusaders had displayed on every occasion, beheld 
these ceremonies with contempt ; and raising up the image of the 
cross upon the walls, mocked the procession of the ChrivStians, and 
threw dirt at the symbol of their faith. The wrath of the crusadeiis 
was raised to the uttermost, and the sacrilegioos insak was ijemem* 
bered to be atoned in blood. , - , 

' The engines were at last completed^ and the a|t^ck,once m^^re 
begun. The towers were rolled on to the walls^ihe batj^ering-rams 
were plied incessantly, the sow was pushed on to the foundations ; 
and while the Saracens poured forth fire and arrows irpon thfc 
besiegers, the crusaders waged the warfhre with equal courage ft&&k 
their machines. Thus passed the whole day tn-ioite o£ the mo^t 
tremendous fights that the host of the Crc^s, had ever^sus'taiQed. 
Night fell, and the city was not taken. The walla of the town were 
much injured, as well as the engines used by tlie asaailants i but by 
the next morning both had been. repaired* .andthe^assaultrecom- 
tnenced, and was received with equal ardour. The leaders of "the 
Christian army occupied the higher stages of their movtaSile towers, 
and Godfrey of Bouiil^o, armed with a bow, was seen directing his 
shafts against all who afU^eared upon the walls. Such solOS'ers ai 
the machines cquJd hot contain, were ranged opposite the 
wall, urgin«r the" bab^rtn^^nons, plying the i!lftfi||onfli^ Jtod^ 
by flights of arrows-, fcovtring- the attack from the towers. The 
enthorsiasm was great and general ; the old, the siok, and^ tha 
feeble, lent wh^tweak. aid they could in bringing foH^artf' the 
missiles and dther finpldriients^ of war, while the women 
0«K^ra|td :tlHi*^Vamors to ii9iin& both by woffds mi ik^ 
exanvla; aadkidried tiur#<^ th&xanks, bearing water to assuage 
the thirst of toil and excitement. Still the Saracens resisted 
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with desperate valour. For their own homes, and for their hearths 
they fought ; and so courageously, that when more than half the 
day was spent, the host of the crusade was still repulsed in all 
quarters. At that moment, a soldier was suddenly seen on Mount 
Olivet, waving on the Crusaders to follow. How he had penetrated 
does not appear, or whether he wa^ not the mere creature of fancy. 
The idea, at all events, instantly raised the fainting hopes of the 
Christians. Immense and almost supernatural efforts were made 
in every quarter ; the tower of Godfrey of Bouillon was rolled up 
till it touched the wall ; the moveable bridge was let down, and a 
knight called Lutold sprang upon the battlements ; his brother fol- 
lowed ; another and another came to his support ; Godfrey, Bald- 
win de Bourg, and Eustace de Bouillon rushed in ; and the Banner 
of the Cross announced to the anxious eyes of the army that 
Christians stood upon the battlements of Jerusalem. Tancred, and 
Robert of Normandy burst open the gates, while Raimond of Tou- 
louse, almost at the same instant, forced his way into another part 
of the city hy Escalade. The Turks fought for a time in the streets, 
but then fled to the mosques, and werp in every direction massacred 
by thousands. It is dreadful to read of the blood which on that 
awful day washed the pavements of Jerusalem. The courts of the 
mosque of Omar floated in gore, and scarcely the most remote aud 
obscure comer of the city gave shelter of an infidel head. The 
aoldiers remembered the impious mockeries with which the Turks 
had insulted the cross, and the leaders believed that they were doing 
God good service in exterminating the blasphemooa strangers who 
had polluted the holy places of Jerusalem, persecuted and butchered 
the unhappy Christians of Judea, and desecrated the altars of God. 
To have spared them or their accursed race would have been con- 
sidered ^mpious : and Godfrey himself, not only encouraged the 
slaughter, but aided with his own hand. 

' An immense number of Saracens had betaken themselves to the 
temple of Soliman as it was called, and had prepared to defend them- 
selves to the last ; but the pursuers were too strorg to be resisted, 
and nearly ten thousand men are said to have fallen m that building. 
Those men who had climbed to the roof were sought out the next 
day, and several, to avoid the sword, cast themselves down, and were 
dashed to pieces. 

' Some authors mention a second massacre, and greatly exagge- 
rated the butchery that was perpetrated. In regard to tins second 
massacre, there is much historical evidence to show that no such 
massacre took place; and I would fain believe that it was not the 
case. It cannot, however, be denied, that the most humane of the 
Christian leaders in that age, were taught to look upon all mercy to 
the infidels as an injury to religion ; and it is beyond doubt, that 
after the general slaughter committed on the<iapture of Jerusalem, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, with the other leaders and soldiers, washed 
awav the marks of gore, cast off* their armour, assumed the rol^e of 
penitents, and, going to the holy sepulchre, offered up their prayers 
to the mild Teacher of our beautiful religion, convinced that they 
had accomplished a great and glorious work, and consummated an 
acceptable sacrifice in the blood of the infidels. 

Such was the doctrine which, in that day, men were taught from 
their cradle«$ such the strange interpretation put upon Ibe Gospel of 



garment^ of which the material is manu&ctured by an linfinke iub)- 
ber of small worms. In the fifst place^ I observe that every femtie, 
of whatever age or station, is desurous of obtaining such a ganneot^ 
even though it should be of so slight a texture as to be little more 
than nominal, and for all other purposes, inferior to a good cotum^ 
in the second place, I have experienced much disrespect upon sopae 
occasions when I have been seen in a dress of a different material. 
So far from looking twice at me, I have observed that, having 
glanced at my dress, without once looking at me, some persons have 
scarcely deigned to answer what I said. A civil answer is accorded 
only by a few inexperienced individuals. Such are my reasons for 
believing a silk dress to be the present test of female respectabili^; 
but it cannot last long ; it ought not to last long; for silks are now 
made of so inferior a- quality, and reasonable a price, that the pos- 
session of one or more such dresses, is no proof that the wearer has 
more money than is necessary to procure the comforts and luxuries 
of life. I speak with deference, sir. I cannot fully decide upon 
these points, until I have your opinion upon this subject, and I am 
convinced that I cannot apply to any person better informed, or 
more willing to bestow information upon 

A Respectable Rejider. 

P. S. Mrs Wolstoncroft has] very extraordinary notions on this 
subject : she says, ** To become respectable, the exercise of the un- 
derstanding is necessary; there is no other foundation for indepen* 
dcnce of character.'* 



- ... * '*= 

title of squire was ever common to' both Kexes; nor do I believe 
that the keeping of greyhounds was evef a iitmale fiishion. Few 
ladies of the present age keep gigs, and 1 cm sure you will not pre- 
tend to insinuate that this is because A;w are respectable. It is mv 
opinion, sir, and it is one that I have hot formed without due deli- 
beration, that the present te^t of female Mipeccnbility is an outer 



CHAT AN D MISCFX LANIES. 

Suspicion is notless an enemy to virtue than to happiness. 

** Chiret for boys — port for men — ^brandy for herses,'*> — said Dr * 
Johnson : '' Well then," exclaimed Burke, " hand m0 the claret/* 

Reason for making a Bishop. — As a nobleman was receiring 
from Louis XIII the investure of the order of the Holy Ghost, 
and was saying, as is usual on that occasion, " Domhie, non sum 
dignut ;*' (that is, " Lord, I am unworthy of the honour;**) " I 
know that well enough," replied the King; *' but 1 could not re«st 
the importunity of my cousin. Cardinal Richelieu, who b^gcd me to 
give it you." 

Sportive, but Melancholy. — Mr Hare, once the envoy of 
Poland, had apartments in the same house with Mr Fox ; and, like 
his friend Charics, had frequent dealings with the monied Israelites^ 
One morning, as he was looking out of his window, he saw several 
of the tribe assembled at the door, for admittance " Pray, gentle- 
q^en," savs he, " are you /Tw^hunting, or //ar^-hunting, this 
morning ?*' 

At the consecration »f a cardinal, there were a great number of 
bishops sitting in an amphitheatre under the dome of the SortM>nne, 
where the ceremony was performed ; when a lady present, asto^ 
nished with the spectacle, exclaimed—" What a fine sight is this, 
to see all these bishops sitting |in such order ! Methinks Vm ia 
Heaven !**—•• In Heaven ?" re})lied a gentleman who sat next to 
her. ** Why, madam, there are not in Heaven a quarter so many 
bishops as you see here.** 

A Reason for PiiRFERmyG Romances to History. — An 
old man reading a romance was asked th(! rojison of his partiality 
for that species of writing. He answered,*that in his youn'rer days 
he had read a great many books of history, but tiiat, to confess ths 
truth, he was obliged to discontinue it, he found it so \'ery improbable. 

Progress of Opinion. — Men of abilities scatter seeds thut 
grow up, and have a great influence on the forming opinion ; and 
when once the public opinion preponderates, through the exertion of 
reason, the overthrow of arbitrary power is nut verj distant,— 
Rights qf fFoman, 

Genius of Enthusiasm. — In 1732, Linnaeus was deputed, by 
the Roval Society of Sciences at Upsala, to make a journey iDto 
Lapknd, to investigate i the natural history of that couritry. He 
commenced this journev on the 11th of May, and returned td* 
Upsala in the mouth of October 1733, having been absent ahotit^ 
seventeen months, during which lie had traversed nearly 4^00 milrs, 
chiefly on foot; having only received a gratuity of about eight 
pounds towards the expenccs of this expedition. 

Bigotry in the Guise 6v Charity. — ^The morning after the 
massacre of Paris, when the streets were covered with the bodies of 
slaughtered men, women, and children, before they wei'e thrown 
into the Seine, the Catholics bethought themselves of a choritM 
device, which was, to strip them naked, in order to distribute their 
bloody clothes to the poor, — St Foiof. 

Happy Union. — Quin used to say, that of all the banns of 
marriage he ever heard, none gave him such pleasure as the union 
of delicate Ann Chovy with good John Dory. — Honeys Tahle BooJt. 

March of Information.— *As the workmen were lately em- 
ployed in erecring the seats in St Paul's Church-yajrd for Uie Blu^ 
Coat Boys to deliver ^n oration to bis Majesty^ two old ladies ver^ 
|)aseing^ when one asked, what the preparations were going forward 
for ? Her companion replied that it was the A'ieir Pwt Office being 
repaired, when she rejoined that it would ,be a fine building jrht/^ 
finished. This is ft fipict, as I was passing at the ume.— Ji. 
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DtrFsmsxcE of Opiviok no Ground for Rbsbntmknt. — I 
c0ttftd never divide myself from any man opon the difference ot an 
of^tiioa, or be angry with his judgment for not agreeing with me in 
that^froM which perhaps, witlnn a few days, I sh^d dissent myself. 
-^Slrf TVtmaxBroUm. 

A man may be in as justpossession of truth as of a city, and yet 
be forced to surrender. — 7%^ S(tme, 

There is ao man's mind of such discordant and jarring a temper 
to wtiich a tuneable disposition may not strike a harmony. — T/ie 
9gme. 

To read while eating was alwai^s mv fancy, in default of VitSte^ 
tfte, 'Tis the supplement to society I want. X alternately devour 
a page and a mouthful: 'tis as if my book dined with me. — 
Bauaeau, 

At the top of a house in the neighbourhood of St Giles's, some 
hospitable ladies visited some of its innmtes for the purpose of 
distributing some clothes and food. The next day they repeated 
their call, and making some enquiries into their health, &c. were 
answered, " Oh, we should be verv comfortable were it not that the 
people in that comer take boarders, some of whom are not very 
^reeable." — N, 

An Awkward Admission. — King James used to say that he 
never kitew a modest man make his way in a court. One day, as 
he was repeating this expression, David Floyd, then in waiting at 
his Majesty's elbow, bluntly replied, — " Pray, Sir, whole fault is 
ibat ?" The King stood corrected and was silent. — Abridged from 
AdaiMt^s Aneodotes, 

A Prude. — A noble lady of the Faubourg St Germain, carried 
the purity of her morality to such a height as to dismiss her libra- 
rian for putting the male and female writers on the same shelves. 

Db^ionation of Corporate Bodies of Animals. — It would 
be curious to trace the origin of the different terms applied to as- 
semblages of animals, or other objects : some have evident refer- 
ence to their habits; as a watch of nightingales. An exaltation of 
larks, refers (according to Booth) to tnis bird's habit of singingas 
it flies : it is not, however, as he says, the only bird, that ^does so. 
A covey of partriilges, a flight of doves, have a signification equally 
plain aud general ; but why sajr a fall of woodcocks, and a walk of 
snipes ? a dale (sorrow) of turtles, is an expression originating, 
perhape, from the mournful note of the turtle. A flight of quails 
18 termed a bevy. ^* The word, (says Mr Booth, in his Analytical 
Dktionary) is probably a contraction of the French belle vue, a 
£ne sight ; and hence we compliment a troop of young ladies, by 
calling them a bevy of beauties." This application of the word 
brings to mind many beauties in our older poets ; in Spenser more 
especially. 

Magnificent Transplantation. — Money and machinery could 
da grand things, even before the reign of steam ; and from the fol- 
lowing account of one of their feats, it would seem that Nature her- 
self too much respected the greatness of the enterprise to thwart 
it " Count Maurice, the late Governor of Brazil, for the Hollanders, 

eited a grove nearhb delicious paradise at Friburgh, containing six 
dred cocoa-trees of eighty years growth, and fifty feet high to 
the nearest bough. These he wafted u[K>n floats and engines four 
long mites, and planted them so luckily that they bore abundantly 
the very first year ; as Gasper Barlxus bath related in his el^ant 
description of tliat princt'** expcilition. — Evelyn's Sylva, 

CiiASSiCAL Orassuoppers. — The dcndat of the Latins and the 
ttfttiges of tiie Greeks, livetl among trees, and are, therefore, erro- 
neously translated by the word grasshoppers. In warm countries 
they are the most noisy of all insects ; but the notes of some of the 
species are extremely musical. The Dutch in Surinam, call them 
Lyre-players, because their sounds resemble those of a vibrating 
wire. Anacrcon describes this creature as the emblem of felicity, — 
ever young and iuunortul, the offspring of Pnoebus and the darling 
of the Muses. The Athenians kept them in cages (as is yet done 
10 iome countries) for the sake of their song, and called them the 

ahtingales of the Nymphs As in the case of birds, they are the 
68 only that sing; and, hence Xenarehus used to ascribe 
tMr happiness to their having silent wives. — Booth's Atudytical 
l>iethntfry. 

An ^Interksting Study. — Those persons who find odd half- 
hours hahg heavily on them, would derive considerable advantage 
and amusement from a habit of employing them in the study of 
English.—" Of English !"— Yes, of English : let it be said ; for 
comparatively few of those who are unacquainted with the dead 
languages, understanjd tliar o'l va. This morning I opened Booth's 
Dictioaary, and read as follows : — " A recess or spot of ground 
uncovered with trees or shrubs, in the interior of a thick wood, is a 
Grwe (see Grave). — It is a hollow space naturally or artiftcially 
fcr.ned, amid the deepest shade, and is always associated with dark* 
ness^ or with gloom ; for, when part of the surrounding trees are 
cut down, or their branches lopped off in any direction, so as to 
niake an avenue fur the entrance of light, the place is called a Glade, 
a niHnft etymologically connected with the adjective (rferf." Thi^ 
pis)hge appeared to me interestihg. Natural as these associations 
af6, 1 had not been previously aware of the etymology, which shews 
them to have been general. Do not many persons /<?^ these asso- 
ciations, witliout deSnmg them, and would not any one snlject to 
ennui, have been led by this passage, as I was^-*^ fiiom ''gra;ve] to 
gay^»'— A, A. 
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PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Dbdbt .Lajib.— The Dueonfi— Tozning t^e Tablet— C«BifbrtaUe ^f^ ^fsr 
CoYSNT Garobn.— CUri, or the Maid of MOaa— Mooiiear Tomoa— Teddy the 
Tiler— Robert the DeriL 



DrUrt Lane. 

The Duenna was played here on Saturday night, if not in a style quite 
worthy of the piece or the author, yet with hearty good will on the part 
of the manager and the performers. Although not the cleverest of 
Sheridan's dramas, it is, to our apprehension, the most genial ; it has 
the most heartsease and good nature in it ; and bears more traces of 
the gallant lover of. Miss Lindley, and less of the tricksome politician 
and reckless debauchee, than his more finished performances. Here 
we fancy,, that his younger and better self is most truly mirrored — 
for although there is even here a taste for the bitters of satire, and a 
decided propensity to the malicious, there is also as much sentiment 
as can live in the air of St James's; as much, kindness as can sur- 
vive the green-room ; and a sense of pleasure which promises* to 
outlast all changes of time and fortune. What a'graceful tendemesi 
is there in the song " Had I a heart for falsehood framed !" What 
elegant bantering (the sound being a happy echo to the nonsense !) 
in " Ah sure a pair were never seen !" And, above all, what a true 
cordial is that glorious defiance to age and accident beginning, ** Oh 
the days when 1 was young I" — and ending with those triumphant 
lines— 

** Half her malice youth could bear, 
And the redt a bumper drown !" 
It does one good to know there is stich a song extant — ^we look 
forward to old ag^ with the more cheerfulness when. we think that 
we shall be able to repeat these lines when we ourselves shall be 
old ! And yet this comic opera, or rather operative comedy, does 
not attract so much success as it wotild if ita comedy were played 
without its songs, or the songs were inserted iu some dull prose 
such as Mr — ^— (we mention no names) might supply. In 
truth the parti-coloured production, called an " English Opera,'' 
will not allow of any rtal merit in the plot or dialogue ; if you are 
deeply interested in the story, the songs appear like an impertinence ; 
and, if you heartily relish the songs, you are indisposed to delight 
in the wit, and feel that " The ^ords of Mercury are harsh afler 
the songs of Apollo *' — which is hard on Mercury. The 
best of. all English plays with songs (except the Beggar's 
Opera, where the wit runs into song, and the very orchestra 
speaks) are the romantic dramas from the Scotch novels, 
where the scenes and songs 'alikd please by suggesting and half 
realizing fragments of old and &miliar recollections from immortal 
tales. Next to these are the general run of operas, as 7%^ DeviVs 
Bridge, The Siege of Belgrade, and The Cabinet, which have a 
certain indistinct outline of story, and are quite innocent of any 
interests which can divide attention with the music. The Duenna is 
only too good to be thoroughly enjoyed in one evening ; and we 
cannot say we enjoyed it so much as we know we ought, on Satur- 
day. Miss Bruce was Clara — and, although we had too vivid a 
remembrance of Miss Stephens to do her full justice, we are quite 
prepared to own that she was incomparably the best of the singers. 
She is a very plump and pleasant looking lady; sings (for an 
English debutant) in a tolerably pure and simple style ; and speaks 
the pleasantries of the author like one who understands them mar- 
vellously well for a Prima Donna, She gave very happily the 
instruction to her friend—" But, Louisa, if you see my brother be 
sure you dtmU inform him that I have taken refuge in the Convent 
of St Catherine, on the lefl hand side of the piazza which leads to 
the Church of St Anthony,"— a very particular and pr^nant nega- . 
tive. Mrs C. Jones was the Duenna, and the only fault we have 
to find with her is, that she did not look half old enough or ugly 
enough to give point to the great practical jest of the play. As &r 
as voice could go, she did her best to be disagreeable ; and in her 
song, piped as though she had never been young; still she seemed 
ta us a fgreat deal too good for aoy Jew. Dowtoyk was, or rather 
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pretended to be, the "little cunning, Isaac;** but it was a mort 
groundless pretence *aii MiH' Jones's to be Louisa ; for he is 
neither "little," nor "cunning," nor ^* haaci* but a hearty 
honest jester, without a particle- of the Jew about him. His 
acting was very rich in that charming scene where the 
Duenna, after disappointing him so woefully by her personal 
deficiencies, fairly wins his heart by gross flattery — he bridled like a 
turkey-cock, and sat erect, in vulgar importance, like a new Lord 
Mayor when the Chief Baron, in his own annual speech, tells him of 
his unknown virtues I Sinclair did not do justice to the exquisite 
songs of Carios ; he cut the sentiment of " Had I a heart," into 
shreds, and to make all even, sung ** Ah sure a pair" in a style of 
most grave and serious pathos. It is a'pity ; for he has notes in his 
voice which would find their way to the heart if he would let 
them; but we fear he is destined ''to flourish and to fede" like 
sQly lords and ordinary sbgers. Farren's Don Jerome id thin and 
waterisfa compared to Munden's; he cannot sing the song at 
an, and is not old enough to make us happy in the thought that he 
is yet so young. In many characters, Mr Farren has fairly con- 
quered us ; for, when first we saw him, we could not endure tlie 
assumption of age by a young man, precisely because w.e relish so 
heartily the joyousness of youth in one whom we know to be old ; 
he has mellowed into many parts, as Sir Peter Teazle ; but he is 
not so ripe as he should be, and as he icill be, in Don Jerome. 
What an actor he will be when he grows old in good earnest, if we 
only remain young-hearted enough to be merry with him I •^^ 



paitgoRiitA ycas of th is avmnsra. 

SuRHEY Theatre, — Pizanro — The Greenwich Pen- 
sioner— The Sleep Walker — PS. 
** Come to Dinner." 

CoBURG Theatre. — The Foul Anchor — The Lost Heir 

Lady Day — Knights of the Cross. 

Sadler^s Wells Theatre. — Lear of Private Life — 

The Waterman—The Chief of the 
Cherokees. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, a K^w Version of the Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Buckstone] . 

To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 

CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 

Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 

Th« Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 

Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM. 

The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughdiff, (promoted and shruok) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

SerjeantDrill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Touflrhman, (OflScer of the Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 

Backwater and Scufly, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, 

, Wai^ef^ Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, MrCHAPMAN, 

Watermen, Tender OiBc^rs, Marines, &c. 

After which, the new Burletta, called 

. WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstone], 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

ActL— WlNTRH. 

Alice, Mrs YATES. Bella, Mrs FITZ WILUAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marraaduke Maeojr, . Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Slarliri^, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr M(JRDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, lieol. of Pressgaog, Mr CHAPMAN. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 

Acill.— -SyMHVB. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, MreStarling:, Miss- BEAU MONT, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, . Bli<Aadder, Mr S* SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, • Marmaduke Masog, Mr J. REEVE, 

J*mmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mf HEJ^tMINGB 

To conclude with the Nautical BurletU, called * 

THE WATER WITCH! 

(By Mr BsBNARi)], 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Evening, the Tragedy of 

JANE SHORE. 

[BjMrRowB], 

Jane Shore, Miss PHILLIPS, Alicia, Mist HUDDART. 

Lord Ha«iinff% Mr MACREADY, 

Glo»ater. Mr WALLACK, Dumont, Mr COOPER, 

After which. (13ih time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poole]. 

Miss Knibbs. Miss FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C.JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 

. Jack Humphries, Mr USTON, 

Mr Knibbs. Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bunr.ps, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar dc Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 

To conclude with the Opera, (in Two Acts) called 

JOHN OF PARIS. 

[By MrPococK]. * . 

Princess of Navarre, Miss PEARSON, Rosa, MjgJRUSSflU* 

Olivia, (disguised as a Page) Mrs WAY LETT, 

John of Paris, Mr COOPER, 

Grand Chamberlain, Mr LATHAM, Pedrigo Potts, Mr HARLBr, 

Theodore, Mr BLAND, Grefforv. Mr YARNOLD^ 

Philip, Mr BEDFORD. 

Attendants, Waiters, &c. 



To-morrow, The School for Scandal ; Turning the Tables j The Illus- 
trious Stranger. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Eveninp, the Tragedy of 

ISABELLA; OR, THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 

[By Southerh). 

Isabella, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, Nui»e, MniTAYLEUKE. 

Ladies, Mesdames* Blaire, Fairbrother, Reed, *^nd Vials. 

Biron, Mr C KEMBLE, Carios, Mr G. BENNEIT, 

Villeroy. Mr ABBOTT, Samson, Mr MEADOWS, 

Bolford. JVIr BAKER, 

Biron's Son, Miss HUNT, Maurice. Mr HENRY, Officer, Mr ATKINS. 

Braves and Tipstaves, Messrs Collett, Grant, Addison, F, SutUiO; &c. 

In Act UL An EPITHALAMIUM. 

The Vocal Parts, by Mesdames Hughes, Cawse, and Perry ; Messrs Donaet, 

and Murley, and Chorus. 

Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart*8 Overiore, to •* fdomcmeo." 
After the Tragedy, A. Romberg's Orerture to " Scipio./ 

•After which, a New Farce (in One Act), to be called, The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DICTANCE. 

Julia Lodjser, Misa LAWRENCE, Mr» Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Mi«s Damper, Mrs DALY, Misn Jemima Damper, Mi«« APPLEION. 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobbs Mr BARTLEY, 

Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pai Rooney, Mr POWER, 

Parmer's Boy, Mr BENDER. 

To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 

[Bv MrFlTZBALLS). ^ ; 

The Mnsic, by MrG. H Rod*eJl. . ■ - « - ^• 

Kate Plowden, Mias FORDE, Irisb Woman, Mrs l>AtV. 

CeiMha, MissCAWKE. 

The Pilot, Mr G. BENNEn\ Col. Howard, MrEGEtfrOjf, 

CapUio Boro«g4icliff (a lejrular Yanltei*), Mr MEADOWS, 

Capiaio of the Ameriean Priitale. Mr IRWIN, ,^,„« 
Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Liewi. GrilBili, ^^^^S*' 

Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant DriU, MrTUHNWRt 

Corporal, Mr F. SUTTON, Serf an!, Mr HEATH, 

Sailors, Messrs Addison, J. Cooper, Cullett, Grant, King. 
Long Tom Coffin, the CtrckHwain (with the Nautical Yarn of 'l^* *'x?p 
l^ea Serpent,'' by the Author of Black-Eyed Susan') Mr T. P. COOW" 
(Being the last week but one of his Engagement.) 



* To-morrow, The Carnival at Naple 
f'rankeniitein. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1880. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



The Hiitory of the fFettern fTarld. Fol. L The United Stale*. 
(13th vol. of the Cabinet Cyclopaedia.) pp. 344. Longman. 

This volume contains the political history (not yet concluded) of 
the United States, preceded by a geographical description, and an 
account of the aboriginal inhabitants. It is unafiectedly and calmly 
written, and promises, when completed, to afford the best summary 
which the British public have had presented to them, of the impor- 
tant events that established the independence of their countrymen 
ID America. 

We make use of the phrase, " their countrymen," for several 
reasons, some of which, we trust, will be obvious to all who wish 
wril ta mankind. Another is the striking fact, the most striking in 
the history of the United States, — that the very first time the 
English had an opportunity of establishing a government for them- 
selves, they set up a republic. A third, which forms a striking com- 
ment upon that fact, is, that the American war was obstinately con* 
tinued by one man, after everybody else had pronounced it to be 
hopeless, and that man was a King. 

With regard to the history of this important struggle in general, 
we must own, that interested as we are in every struggle for liberty, 
and more than usually inclined to be so in this particular one, for 
reasons not necessary to mention, there is something in it dry and 
nnattractive to us. This is owing partly perhaps to the monied 
origin of it, partly to the want of personal anecdotes, to the absence 
of those interesting local and historical associations which abound 
in older states, and to the character of Washington, who, however 
admirable a person, and fitted as by providence to the task which 
he efl^ted, was himself, personally, of a dry and unattractive nature, 
a personification of integrity and strait-forwardness, exhibiting none 
of the familiar or romantic qualities which interest as in other great 
men. For similar reasons, the American Indians are the least 
interesting to us of all savages. Their main object has been to 
exhibit themselves in an apathetic or stoical character, and they 
have sufiiered in human sympathy accordingly. 

The following is our auti)or*s account of these people. We are 
particularly pleased with his taking care to inculcate the force of 
education, and his tracing to it their inhumanity as well as fortitude. 
It is a great gain to mankind, when the diffiisers of knowledge thus 
conspire to rescue their fellow-beings from the false and pemidoos 
charge of being vicious or cruel by nature ; as if cruelty in an igno- 
rant state were anything else than ignorance (as it is disease in a 
civilized one) or it were not a part of human nature to discover 
this, and to *' make progression.'* 

' They f the North American Indians), are all of a red copper 
colour, with some dii'ersity of shade. The men are all tall, 
laige' boned, and well made; with small black eyes, lod^^ 
in deep sockets, high cheek-bones, nose more or less aqui- 
line, ^uiyQu^b. iarge* !lip9 rather thick, and the hair of the hoEid, 
black, alraight and coarse. In general, they carefully extract the 
hair of^be^beard and other parts of the bod v, and hence were long 
believed flfistitut^ of that excrescence. Tne general expression of 
the countenance is gloomy and severe. Formerly, some tribes fiat- 
t^ied ibe hoads of their infiemts by artificial pressure ; but at present 
that practice is unknown but to the east of the Rocky mountains. 
They have a sound understanding, quick apprehension, and retentive 
memory, with an air of indifierence in their general behaviour. 
. .'The wpnien, or squaws, differ considerably from the men both in 
person and features. They are small and short, with homely, broad 
Aces; but have often an expression of mildness and sweetness in 
their looks. 

' Excc|)t wh«n engaged in war, hunting and fishing are the sole 
employment of the men. By means of these, by the spontaneous 
{MToductions of the earth, and by a partial cultivation of the soil, they 
•procure a precarious subsistence ; feasting freelv when successful 
mtfaechace, but capable of great abstinence when provisions are 
lent vhtnuful, 

.' Some of the tribes, when finst visited by Europeans, raised oon- 
sid^cable crops ; and they taught the early settlers in J^^w Enigland 



to plant and dress malM. At pfesent several nations cultivate 
maize, beans, pumpkins^ and water^nelons ; and in this way con- 
siderably increaie thmr meaas of sobsiatence. 

' Hiintiag^ war, the desire of revenga, or the love of amusement 
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' If the prisoner be rejected by the fiunily to 'which he is ofiered, 
he is tbeo pdt to death with every circumstance of cruelty; and 
the constancy and fortitude of the sufferer, are as remarkable as the 
barbarity of bis murderers. The victim, festened to a stake, sings 
his death-song, insults his tormentors, bears with unskrinking firm- 
ness the most dreadful tortures, and expires without a groan. He 
triumphs in his fortitude, not merely as a personal virtue, but 
chiefly as a national characteristic. We are to seek the cause of 
this patient endurance of the most excruciating pains, not in any 
nervous insensibility, in any constitutional apathy, any muscular 
rigidity of the Indian, but in the sentiments which he has imbibed, 
and the habits to which he has been trained. He has been taught 
from infancy, to consider coura^and fortitude as the glory of man; 
to endure privations and pain without a murmur, and with an unsub* 
dued heart to despise tortures and death ; and in his last momenta 
he proves the efficacy of the education which he has received. 
In these tragical scenes, the women often take an active part, and 
their inAumanity, like the fortitude of the men^ springs from education* 
—P. 44. 

' In short, in the aboriginal inhabitants of North America, we 
find a race of men subsisting by fishing, hunting, and a partial culti- 
vation of the soil They are brave, active, shrewd, and penetrating, 
kind to their friends, but vindictive and cruel towards their ene- 
mies, capable of making great and persev^'ng exerdoos, and of en- 
during great and excruciating torments, without a sigh or a groan. 

* They believe in one Great Spirit, the Creator and Governor of 
the world, on whom they continually depend, and from whom all 
their enjoyments flow. Although they have no public or private 
worship, yet they are grateful to the Great Spirit for past favours, 
thank him for present enjoyments, and implore from him future 
blessings : this they sometimes do with an audible voice, but more 
frequently in the silent aspirations of the heart. They believe in the 
doctrine of immortality and future retribution, but their conceptions 
on the subject are vague, and modified by their peculiar manners 
and habits. 

< Many attempts have been made to convert them to Christianity, 
bat hitherto witn little suecesa. From their intercourse with white 
men, they have^derived no advantage : for since the commencement 
of that mteroourse^ they have improved neither in civilization nor 
morality, and many powerf\il tribes have either totally disappeared, 
or present only a feeble remnant. The great diminution of their 
Bomben is owing partly to war, partly to the ravages of small-^x, 
wiiich'aaems to have been communicated to them by white men ; 
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but,abave^lL ^ the destructive effects of intoxicating liquors in- 
troduced amdng them by Europeans; and which have opertited like 
a pestilence among these untntored tenants of the wilderness.*— 
P. 48. 

The first appearance of Washington is highly characteristic. 
Prey let the reader observe in what manner this successiul asserter 
of his country's rights was elected to his command. 

* On the 15th of June (1775) congress proceeded to choose bt 
BALLOT a Commander-in-chief of the provincial or continental forces, 

to that arduous office, 
stinguished part in the 
t that it is proper to 
be period under con- 
stus Washington, and 
the death of his elder 
tate^ at an early age ; 
le governor of Vii^ia 
Fort du Quesne con- 
itish governments. He 
' a regiment of militia, 
B frontier. In a short 
e r^ment; and was 
l's unfortunate expedi- 
ed in his talents, that 
I under his direction. 
. ^« Jtion to the Ohio ; and 

m the year 1758, on account of ill health, he resigned his com- 
mission, and lived in retirement and rural tranquillity. 

' From this outline of his personal history, it is obvious that his 
experience in military affairs was extremely limited. But^he was 
known to be a man of sound understanding, undaunted course, and 
inflexible integrity. He enjoyed,in a high degree, the confidence of his 
countrymen, and had been diosen one of tlie deputies to congress 
for his native province of Vii^g^niat He had used neither solicita^ 
tion nor influence- of any kind to^ urocure the appointment : and 
when the president informed him or his election, and of the request 
of congress that he would accept the pflSce, be stood up in his place, 
and addressed the president in the followiBg terms :—« Though J 
am truly sensible of the high honouif dose me by this appointment, 
yet I feel great distress from a fion^oiouiUQess that ray abilities and 
mUitary experien " ' ust. But as the 

congress desire it, ^, and exert every 

power I Dossess : rt of the glorious 

cause. Ibegthc jr this high testi- 

mony of their ai ess to remember 

that he thouffht with which the) 

had honoured hii ent from it, but 

that he should k nses, and hoped 

they would reiml 

Observe, in the following anecdote, the difierence between monar- 
chical and republican notions of rank : — 

* The Americans, who had been made prisoners at Bunker's Hill, 
were indiscriminately thrown into gaol at Boston, and treated with 
little humanity. On the 11th of August (Jeneral Washington ad- 
'dressed a letter to General Gage on the subject, and informed him 
that his treatment of British prisoners should be regulated by that 
which the Americans experienced. General Gage replied that the 
prisoners had been treated with care and kindness, but indiscrimi- 
nateljjT, because he acknowledged no rank that was not derived from 
the king; and at the same time retorted on the Americans the 
charge of cruelty. General Washington replied, "I have taken 
time, sir, to make a strict enquiry, and find the intelligence you 
have received has not the least foundation in truth. Not only your 
officers and soldiers have been treated with the tenderness due to 
fellow- citizens and brethren; but even those execrable parricides, 
whose counsels and aid have deluj^ed this country with bloo^, have 
been protected from the fury of a justly enraged people. You 
aflfect, sir, to despise all rank not derived' from the same source as 
your own ; 1 cannot conceive one mere honourable than that which 
.flows from the uncorrupted choice of a brave and free people, the 
purest source and original fountain of all power.'* ' — P. 151. 

Enter Lafayette, in the vivacity of his young enthusiasm, the 
same that he is now in old age ! What a life I And what has he 
not lived to see ! How enviable that he had a fortune to use ! 
And that he so used it ! Lafayette first appearance is as characteristic 
as Washin^on's, — with this difference ; that as he acted upon sheer 
universal sympathy with mankind, so he contained within him a 
lai^r and more vital principle : and his lot has been in accordance 
with it. He has lived to fight for all mankind, and is succeeding, 
as Washington succeeded for the Americans. 

* In the battle at Brandywine the Americans suffered considerable 
loss, having about 300 men killed, 600 wounded, and 400 taken 
prisoners. They also lost ten' small field-pieces and a howitzer. 
The loss of the British was much less, not exceeding ^vc or six 
hundred killed and wounded. In the battle several foreign officers 
of distinction §eryed in the American army : fimong these was the 
celebrated Marquis de la Fayette ; he was only about twenty years 
of age, and animated by a youthful and enthusiastic love of liberty, 
had quitted his country, a plentiful fortune, and all ihe endearments 

• of polished society, to fight under the banners of the infiint republic 



at the most glA^uoy period of the contest. At his own expense he 
purchased and fittecl out <i vessel to eonvey him to the American 
continent, and sailed, notwithstanding a prohibition of the French 
government, which did not then deem it expedient to throw bfthe 
mask. This battle was his first militatry service in the American 
cause, and in it he received a wound in his le^, .but did not leave 
the field. Some other French officers were m the battle- •nnthe 
same side, and also Count Pulaski, a Polish nobtemaa/*^^.! M0< ' 

We conclude with the story of Miss Macrae; with an anecdote 
of the eccentric General Lee (whose very eccentricities, by the way, 
were of a sort of dry American kind) ; and a conjecture respecting 
the origin of the term Yankee, which we have seen accounted for 
somewhere in a different, and as it appeared to as, a better manner; 
though we have forgotten the particulars. 

Stort op Miss Macrae. — ' Soon afler General Gates entered 
on the command of the northern army an epistolary correspondence 
was opened between him and General Bui^oyne, not of the most 
pleasant or courteous kind. On the 30th of August, the British 
General complained of the harsh treatment experienced by the 
loyalists who had been made prisoners at Bennington, and hinted 
at retaliation. On the 2nd of September, the American Genehd 
answered his letter, and recriminated by expatiating on tbohwar^ 
atrocities perpetrated by the Indians who had accompanied tbj? 
armies of General Burgoyne and Colonel St Leger ; and impaled 
them to General Bui^yne. One barbarous act committ^ by all 
Indian, attach^ to General Burgoyne's army, although it mrolved 
only a case of individual suffering, jet, being described in the 
American newspapers, with every circumstance that could excite 
the imagination and inflame the feelings, made a deep imprttssion on 
the public mind, and roused indignation to the hi^est pitch. , .Mr 
Jones, an officer of the British army, had gained the affections of 
Miss Macrae, a lovely young lady of amiable character and spotless 
reputation, daughter of a gentleman attached to the royal caase, 
residing near Fort Edward ; and they had agreed to be married. la 
the course of service, the officer was removed to some distance from 
his bride ; and became anxious for her safety, and desirons of her 
company. He engaged some Indians of two differeol tribes to 
bring her to camp, and promised a k^ of rum to the person who 
should deliver her safe to him. She dressed to meet her bridegroom, 
and accompanied her Indian conductors ; but, by the Svay, the two 
chiefs, each being desirous of receiving the promised reward, dis- 
puted which of diem should deliver her to the lover. The dispute 
rose to a quarrel ; and according to their usual method of disposing 
of a disputed prisoner, one of them instantly cleft the head of the 
ladv with his tomahawk, 'iliis simple story, sufficiently tragical 
and affecting in itself, was blazoned m the American newspapers 
with every amplification that could excite the imagination, or touch 
the heart; and contributed, in no slight degree, to embitter the 
minds of the people against those who could degrade themselves l^ 
the aid of such allies. The impulse given to tlie public mind by 
such atrocities, more than counterbalanced any advantages which 
the British derived from the assistance of the Indians.* — P. 269. 

General Lee. — ' When the American army was. encamped at 
White Plains, General Lee lodged in a small house, near which 
General Washington occasionally passed when observing the dispo- 
sitions of the enemy : one d»y, accompanied by some of his offi- 
cers, he called on General Lee, and dineid with ium ; but no sooner 
were they gone, than Lee, addressing his aide-de-camp,. said," You 
must looK nic out another place; for I shall have Wahhington and 
all his puppies continually calling upon me, and they will eat me 
up." Next day seeing the comniander4n^chief and his suite coming, 
and suspecting another visit, he ordered his servant to write on the 
door with chalk, " No victuals dressed here to-day." Pcrceiring 
this inscription, (General Washington and his officers rode off*, not a 
little amused at the incident and the oddities of Lee's character. 
Lee had a strong attachment to dogs, and some of these animals 
always accompanied him. On being- mfbnned that congress had 
confirmed the sentence of the court-martial against ,hiui, peiiriog 
to a dog, he exclaimed, *' Oh that I were that aoiina^.that lifhight 
not call man my brother." This singular j)erson died in Philatil^- 
phia, in the beginning of October 1782.'— P. 318. 

The Term Yankee.— *,The origin of the term Yankee, applfed' in 
derision to tlie colonists of New England, seems unccrtainL tterdon 
(i. 481.) says it was a favourite cant word of Foroier Jonathan 
Hastings of Cambndge, about 1713. Jonathan used it to express 
excellency. A yankee good horse, yankce cider, &c. ' meant with 
him an excellently good horse, excellent cider, &c. The stu4eota 
used to hire horses Trom him, and as he used the word Yankee on 
all occasions, they gave him the name of Yankee Jon. He was a 
weak, honest man : and the term Yankee probably became a by- 
word to express a weak, simple, and awkward person. From Jon- 
athan Hastings of Cambridge it seems to have been transferred to 
the colonists east of the Hudson. In the Western States the term 
Yankee is applied to all rogues, without regard to ^e place of their 
nativity.— P. 339.' 

Ghosts. — One argument to prove that the comaibn rcladoasof 
ghosts and spectres are generally false, may be ckraiwn from tlie opin- 
ion held, that s[Hrits are never seen by more than one jierson at & 
time; that is to say, it seldom happens to above one person in a 
company to be possessed with any high degree of spleen or melan- 
Ch0ly.— PojBf. 
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M THE OEIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



VERFORJfANCBB OF LAST KIQHT. 
>iihmmr Lmi^-Jnie Shore-Taninf «ie Triito lohn ^ Pirif. 
CotmiT GA«9BM#-4Mbai]ft~Tlie Oamttnw-The Pilot 



Drurt Lane. 
»/(ift^ SAare was perfonned here lasf n^t. Miss Huddart perform- 
ing :t4lioia* We hare nothing to add to what we have said of this 
imfy* Mr Macrsaot, as HaHingi^ was very good in the scene 
where he finds himself unexpectedly condemned to]death. He expres- 
sed excellently well the desperate perplexity, and final, ghastly aston- 
ishment of a man suddenly caught in those frightful struts. His telling 
AU^ that he would chide her ** no more,*' was as touching in another 
and gentler way, his beautiful voice trembling and dropping balm 
into the bleeding sweetness of those words " no more." Miss 
PmuupS) at the distance we saw her, looked the gentle heroine 
iery well ; and she was very effective, and received great applause 
«0 the scene where she recognizes her husband, and begs her friend 
•0 faidehim from her. Her action of creeping round to the other 
side of her friend, and interposing him between her and the fearful 
sight, waa pardculariy good and natural We do not say 
ittore at present of this young lady, nor have yet said so 
much as we desired, having (to confess the truth) not yet 
been cIo3e enough to the stage, on the nights when we 
hapixrned to witness her performance : and her style of acting is of 
a delicate and feminine character wliich requires inspection to do it 
JQstice* We can hardly say yet, that we are acquainted with her 
countenance,— certtnnly not with the niceties (if any) of its ex- 
pression. And we are resolved to get into no more dilemmas with 
feeing hidiee at a distance. 

CovENT Garden. 
The tragedy of Isabella was succeeded by a new farce, in one act, 
called The Omnidus, or a Coneement Distance, The meaning of 
this title is, that an old gentleman ( Blaxchard) who goes to 
live a little way out of town for the fresh air, finds himself 
just far enough off to be a convenient call for all his Satiu*- 
day-coming and Sunday-stopping friends, travellers in the Omnibus. 
Two of them, son and Either, (Keelet and Bartley) according- 
ly make their appearance, one after the other, come to spend the 
two days ; and they are followed by " Ma" (Mrs Tayleure,) 
and two young ladies, whom she has prevailed upon to stay a week 
or so. The old gentleman's perplexity b all this while increased by 
tlie blunders of an Irish servant, (Mr Power) who takes such ex. 
cessive care of everything that he puts it in every body's way, get- 
ting the china broken, &c.; and one of the high jokes of the piece, or 
rather the highest of all, in consequence of these blunders, is the 
young lady's mii»taking a horse-mixture for a bottle of cura9oa, and 
treating the visitors with it, who behave as if they were poisoned. 
The Irishman, when the mistake is found out, says it was ''not 
ctwa9oa," but " cure-a-mare." 

' The other merits of the piece are about on a par with this pun. 
•W^ cannot say much for it ; and it was lucky it was short, other- 
>fji^,;it wcmid npt have got off so well as it did. There were some 
hosts at the end, mixed with the applause. — Keei^by's appearance 
aff a hoy in jacket and trousers, talking about his ''pa" and eating 
cake, excited jexpectation ; but he had little to do. Power had 
ttiit; but the effect was owing to himself. It should be observed 
at the ;^ame time, that the idea of the Omnifms and the Con- 
oenient Distance, is not a bad one; but we expected to be 
let more into the interior of omnibuses, and enough farce 
,^ not made out of the visitors. Good opportunity might 
have been taken for joking upon flimsy suburb houses. We 
ought not to forget, that there is an ingenious bark of 
,«.do{^ which plays its part very well behind the scenes, as guardian 
<if the old geatlenian's gate. It had a very natural sound; and as 
)t took a considerable part in the performance, we think it but righ^ 
to mention it. 
i This piece has hardly stamina enough to have a nuL (^ 



CHAT A ND MISCEL LANIES. 

Op a book consisting of common places and originalities, the 
latter may not be the ^ best parts ; but they most entitle it to at* 
tention, because they may eventually add to the stock of useful 
knowlMlge ; whereas the common-places, however excellent, are de- 
rived from the existin^i stock, and denote but ordinary ahiiityi being 
for the most part withm the scope of memory aBd a common un- 
derstanding. It is well, however, to keep in mind that orginality 
frequently derives an adventitious importance from its novelty^ 
which it does not maintain, when time oas added it to the mass of 
admitted truths and it stands upon its intrinsic merits. Ou th<^ 
other hand, those who are startled at a new idea, like tliose who 
dread innovation,* mav be comforted by knowing, that much of 
what is now conmion-place was once origjinality,^-— F. F. 

* " What is now establishmwl was onc« tBn(watioD/'-^li«iaa«i« 

The Disagreeables oi 
accioli, on passing through 
went as Ambassador of the 
first mistaken for a Marqui 
den, who had published so 
when presenting him in thi 
tropolis, were earnest to n 
everywhere accompanied 
It is not he ! "-—French H 

" Castles in the Air." — 1 am promised 125/. a year for sub- 
scribing 500/., and of this 500/. I am to pay in only 25/. ready 
money. The governors will trust me for the rest* and pay them- 
selves out of the interest by 25/. per cent. So that I intend to re- 
ceive only 40/. a year, to qualify me for keeping my family and a 
greyhound, and let the remaining 85/. go on till it makes 50O/. then 
100/., then 1000/., then 100,000/., then a million, and so on,^Swi/t. 

A Good Roval Puk. — A French nohleman who waited 
upon Frederick the Second at Sans Souci, expressed his astonish- 
ment at seeing the Emperor^ portrait in every apartment of the 
palace, and asked the King what might be the reason of his 
thus honoring the portrait of bis greatest enemy ? " Oh I" said 
the King ; ** the Emperor is a busy and enterprising young monarch, 
and I find it necessary always to have an eye upon him/' — Adam^s 
Anecdotes, 

English Treatment of Horses. — Why are horses so short- 
lived in England ? — Because of the absurd practice of running our 
race-horses at two or three years old, working others long before 
their limbs are knit, or their strength come, and cruelly exacting 
from them services far beyond their powers. Their age does not 
average eleven years. Cuvier says that it may safely be asserted, 
that more horses are consumed in Elngland, in every ten years, than 
in any other countiy in the world in ten times that period, except 
those which perish m war. — Knowledge firr the People, 

Virtue without Fear. — When, upon mature ddiberation, you 
are persuaded !a thing is fit to be done, do it boldly ; and do not 
aflTect privacy in it, or concern yourself at all, what impertinent 
censures or reflections the worid will pass upon it. ,For if the thing 
be not just and innocent, it ought not to be attempted at all, though 
never so secretly. And if it be, you do very foolishly to stand in 
fear of those who will themselves do ill in censunng and con- 
demning what you do well. — Epictetus. 

Maiden Publicitt. — When the Abbd Barthelemy was a youth 
at college, his tutor, named Ra)'naud, desired him and several of his 
companions to write the description of a storm in^ French verse. 
The next day each boy presented his work, and that of young 
Barthelemy was much approved. About a month afier, there was 
a literary exhibition in the great hall of the college. Barthelemy 
was too timid to take a part in it ; he hid himself in one comer of 
the hall, which was filled with the best company at Marseilles. 
Suddenly he observed everybody rise ; — it was the arrival of M, de 
la flsclSde, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Marseilles. P. 
Raynaud, his friend, went forth to meet him, and placed him in a 
seat of honour. " In this large company," says the Abbe, " there 
were some of the prettiest women of Marseilles, but I, — with a 
beating heart, — saw only M, de la Fisclhde, In a few moments he 
arose, as did P. Reynaud, who casting his eyes round, discovered 
me, and made me a sign to approach. I hung down my head, slunk 
of^ .and hid myself behind some of my companions, who betrayed 
me.* At last, P. Ravnaud called to me' aloud. His voice fell upon 
my ear like a death-warrant. All eyes were upon me : — I was 
obliged to cross the whole length of the hall, over the narrow 
benches, stumbling at every step : right and ^eft, backwards and 
forwards ; deranging robes, mantles, and head-dresses, ^as I went 
At last, I drew near to M, de la yiscQde, who, taking me by the 
hand, presented me to the company assembled ; to whom he spoke 
of the description of a storm, which I had written and put into the 
hands of P. Reynaud ; and made me the highest compliments upon 
my supposed talents. I was so much the more disconcerted, as I 
had tsuken this description almost entirely from the Iliad of la Motte, 
At last M, de la Fisclhde ceased to speak ; — the confusion I was in 
may be judged by my answer. — 'Sir,* said I with a trembling 

voice; — * Sir,— I Imve the honour to be your very_ humble 

and obedient servant, Barthelemy.' I withdrew, blushing with 
shame, and despairing that I bad so much genius." 
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•* WisDofcf OF OUR Ancestors." — It was fonnerhr believed by 
many persons that it wai necessary td health to be intoxicated 
once a month. SeveraLkings in s u c c essi o n, endeavoured to repress 
this taste for drinlu^/ M latt^in ld3a» Frandt the First pubUsh- 
M an edict to this eroct >-^that every man convicted of intoxication, 
idioidd be condemned^fbr the , first ofi^noe, to imptisonment, and a 
At of bccadand waiter; the second timei to be privately whipped; 
the third time, should be whipped in public; ami, if the omice 
were again repeated, should be banished afler having his ears am- 
putated.— Zitf ^k Prm^e det Franfm. 

. Influence op fHB Press in the United States in 1774,— 
Throughout the country the printing prte was chiesfly in the hands 
of persons unfriendly to the ministry ; and that powenul engine was 
actively employed in supportii^ the cause of the colonies, and con- 
tributed not a little to fen tne growing flame. The sufferings 
occasioned by the Port Bill, in Boston and its vicinity, exasperated 
the people without either intimidating or subduing them : they saw 
that it was intended either to terrify or compel them to uncondition^ 
submission; and the;^ determined to repel force by force. They 
seized every opportunity of supplying themselves with muskets and 
other military accoutrements. Many of them, indeed, in conformity 
to the militia laws, were already in possession of fire-arms, and all 
were desirous of improving themselves in the use of them. With 
the musket thc^ were fiwniiiarly acquainted from their earliest 
jrears; and, bawtng.been much exercised in hunting, were dexterous 
marksmen. Many imagined that this, combined with patriotic 
ardour, would supply the defects of military discipline ana want of 
militaiT habits. A warlike spirit pervaded the provinces, and the 
note of preparation for battle was everywhere heard. The parties 
liad ill calculated each other^ strength ; the colonists had but a 
yery little knowledge of the formidable power of Britain, and the 
British Goyemment had formed no just estimate of the unanimity 
and vigour of the colonists ; else both parties would have been 
much more cautious. — Cabinet Cp€lop€pdia History of the fFettem 
World^Yol. 1. ( (Ifdted States of America,) 
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Surrey Theatre, — Pizarro — The Exile — Law and 

Lioaa-^The Woodman's Hut. 

CoBURG Theatre. — The Foul Anchor — The Lost Heir 

Lady Day— Knights of the Cros*!. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — Fra Diavolo — The 

Stratagem — Master's Rival. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — Lear of Private Life — 

The Waterman— The Chief of the 
Cherokees. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, a New Version of the Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES, 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 

To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 

characters in the prelude. 

Mr Yates, Mr YATES. 

The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

CHARACTERS IN THE B0RLE8QUB. 

Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FITZWILUAM. 

. the PUot, Mr WILKINSON, CapUia How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

lieut. Gen. BoroughcliflT, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master BaYney BamsUble, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

Seijeant Drill, (by the Orii^inal) Mr SANDERS, 

lieutenant Touffhman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 

Bfcokwater and ScolTy, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, 

Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabmnn, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Mmrines, &c. 

After which, the new Borletta, called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 
The Ovetture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. RodwelL 

Actl.— WlNTFB. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FTTZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Wilier Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marm««Juke Maeojr, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jimmy Suriinff, Mr BUCKSTONE. William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut, of Piesagang, Mr CHAPMAN. 
[A lapse of Pi\^ Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 

Act II. — Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLI AM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 

Maes Berlnmr, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. Marmadoke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy StarHn^, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

To conclude with the Nautical Bnrletta, called 

THE WATER WITCH? 

[By Mr Bkrkabd]. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



Thi* Ereniog, the Comedy of 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

[By Mr Shbridan]. 

Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, MrsFAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs ORGER, 

Blaria, Blias MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Sit Fetef Teatle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Sorfaceu Mr DO WTON. 

. Sir Benjamin Backbite, MrHARLEY, 

Joseph Surface, MrMACREADY, Cfoarles Surface, MrJ.VINING, 

Crabtne, Mr W. BENN£TT, Canleia^ Mx Y ARNOLD, 

Sir Harry r with. a Song) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Trfp, Mr BALLS, S^Ue, Mf THOMPSON, 

1st Genileman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gemleman, Mr S. JONES, 

John, Mr HONNER, WilUam, Mr C. JONES. 

PreTions to the Cotnedy, (3rd time in tbis«0QDtry) H. Mar>«bner's Overture 

to *' Le Prince deHombourg*" 

After the Comedy, Spontini'a Overture to " Olympia-*' 

And prevbus to the lUustrious Stranger, P. De Wiiiter*t OvMtwt !• 

<< Mahomed.** 

After which, (14th time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poole]. 

MissKnibbs, MissFAUCIT, 
Mrs Humpbritt, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkms, Mrs ORQER. 

Jack Humphries, Mr liSTON, 

Mr Knibbs. Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah BuiruM, Mr COOP£R, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VlNlNG. 

To conclude with, a Musical Piece (in Two Atts) caTled 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER: 

[By Mr KEHwa<|. 

Iria, Misfl PAUCrr, Falimft, Mr* WAYhfhrt. 

Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON. Am#m HrfiL^ND, 

Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, Bowbell, Mr USTON, 

Gitabo, MrHARLEV, 

High Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. J0NE8, Mr HONNER . 

To-morrow, The Follfes of Fashion; A Ballet; ami The Ni 
Guard. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Ereoing, (9di time) a New Play, iu Three Acta, calM 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

[By Mr Dimond]. 

Duchess diPo^tatia, Mrs LOVELU 

Aurora di Co9enza« Miss HUGHES, 

Zoranthe, Miss H. CA WSE, Rodrtga. Mrs TAYLEtJRB, 

Nina, Mi» TAYLOR. 

Oiike di Fontana, Mr EG BRTON, 

Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCH ARD, Manfred! (first time) Mr DIDDEAR, 

Valentine, Mr WIUON, 
Benedetto, Mr G.BENNETT, Harry Foriesciie, Mr ABBOTT, 

Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo, Mr EVANS, Oasparo, Mr F. MATTHEW^. 

AAer the Op«ra, A. Romberg's Overture to ** Sctpio." 
With (2d lime) a Farce in One Act, called, Th^ 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

Julia Uduer, Mi«)M LAWRENCE, MrsDolibe, MrsTA¥lAtfU» 
Miss Damper, Mrs DAL V, Miss Jemima Damper. Mm A?P\^QK. 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobbs Mr BAStl^Y. 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KBELEY, Pai Romiey, Mr POWfiR, 

Aflenirbieb (bjr permi'ision of 8. J. Amohl, ^.] the Rovaocc of 

PRESUMPTION; 

OR, THE FATE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 

The Mu»ic, by Mr Wauon. 

Elizabeth, (Sister to Frankenstein) Miss CAWgE, 

Airatha de Lacey, MIm FORDE. Madame Nhion, Mm J« HUCMM 

Safie, (an Arabian Girl). Mrs KEELEYt 

Frankenstein, Mr DIDDEAR, Fritz, Mr KEELEY, 

De Laecy (a banished Gentleflsan} Mr EVANS, 

PeUz (his Son) MrDURUSET,- GlervaU Mi BAKBt, 

William, Miss HUNT, Hammerpan, Mr FULLER, 

Tanskin, Mr MILLER, ( ) Mr T. P. COOKE. 

To-morrow, The Fair Penitent ; and Clari. 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine stneei^ St»iid,(M>- "^hma aHbool»> 

r reels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addr^sed] ; ^^^f 
Chappel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. HAvi, 165 Regent stree( ; J.Fiito, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly 5 Ma^sb, 14&^OKf0rd stwee, next door to 
Fladong's Hotel ; at Ebebs's Library, Old Bond »tit« ^tad byitt Be<*- 
tellers and Newsmen. 

C. an d W. Rvrifztt, Pdntcn, Broad street, Holdtn square. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOK& 



The L\fe rf Bntce^ ikeJ/Hean Trmdkr. By Major F. B, Head, 

(17th vol of the Family Library). 12m. pp. 586. Murray. 
TiBis volume wfll be one of the moat popular of the Family Library^ 
and it deserves to be. so. Bruce is still an interesting person with 
the public^ h«t his work, which is in several lai^ volumes, is too 
ecpcasive for the miyority of readers, and we are aware of the exist- 
ence of no abridgment of it, but one which (if we remember 
rightly) was equally bad and 01-printed. The author of the present 
one (for it is an account of Bruce's Travels, with the rest of his life 
super-added) U pleasantly known to the public as the gallant officer 
who galloped with such vivacity of mM and body across the P^un- 
pas. I)e dashes through his work in much the saime style, but not 
without noticing all proper objects of interest, and is indeed on 
every «c€Oont, a very fit reporter of Bruce. He has a fellow-feeling 
with him as a man, as a traveller, as a seer of strange things, and as 
a gentleman, and a lover of truth, who is naturally indignant at the 
doubts thfown on his fettow^traveller's veracity. Perhaps he may 
be accused of partaking a little too mueh of Bice's pride, wheU he 
otjects to di^ptaki dapptrton's ** servant'^ bei^ sent out as an 
explpier ; his style, for one who has now come among the pro- 
feoed Autfiors, is a little too dashing occasionally ; there is a little 
too muoh-huxryaliouft it, and professional undress; as where he 
comments, for instance, on the circumstances attending Bruce* s 
death. ' But without this fault, we might not have had so lively and 
characteristic a volume. Authors, in these days of universal lite- 
firy pretension^ mA ealanialH^ itt«noerxty, are f*o accustomed to 
aifect to he anything but what they are, that individuality in any 
one of tbem m a god-eend. It is a eurious, but not unpardonable 
inconsbtency in the gallant author, considering his professional 
habits, that while he is generous and philosophic enough, to inter- 
fere on behalf of contmon humanity, against the atrocious custom 
of skinning eels alive, and to complain that nobocfy '* thinks it 
worth his while to stand up in Parliament as the advocate of those 
wretched cre a t u r e s (an undertaking,'' he says, " which would do 
honour to any man,*') he speaks with unqualified eulogy of the 
enjoyment of sports of the fields which he caUs a manly as weU as 
heidthy recreation. Doubtless, there are many manly [)ersons who^ 
for want of a little further refieedon, engage in those sports; but if 
they did reflect a little further, they would surely discover that 
there are two parties to those bargains ; and that pheasants, hares, 
and stags, have no more reason to think it manly in us to hunt 
down then: weakness, break their legs and their hearts, and keep 
them IB mortal agonies of toil, fear, and horror, for our amuse- 
ment, iluui th9«el Has to think it humane to flay him alive. The 
oidy [W>int of the orighial which we miss in looking through Mr 
Head's work, is that fine passage where Bruce, beholding the rebel 
army come up, glittering through their clouds of dust, was noble- 
minded enough, while himself about to engage them, to eiqpress to 
a brother officer his sense of the guilt and folly of war. Major 
Head suecessfully follows up the vindication of Bruce's character 
for veracity : hot he is. mistaken when he thinks that there was a 
sneer at Bruce, in Dr Johnson's Preface to his translation pf Lobo. 
Johnson published his translation many years before Bruce set out 
on his travels. 

Bmcb ia one of the books of travels, of which we retain the 
longest and pleasantest impressions, because their authors were 
domesticated with the people they describe, and make us a party 
to the domestication. The other travels which we recollect of this 
descciptioB, and which would make excellent republications, (the 
ficst, indeed, has been reprinted, by Mr Constable) are Mariner's 
Tonga Islands, Oolownin's two works on Japan, Yaillant's Travels 
in Afijca, Stedman's in Surinam, and Tully's Narrative of a Ten 
Year's Readenoe at TripoH. VaiUant, we believe, is thought to be 
a little apocryphal, periiaps with as much injustice as Bruce : it 



would be a gallant acdon in Major Head to vmdicate his diaracter, 
as he haa done that of the other African traveller; especially in 
these timesof geiwrous nnderatanding between France and Englatid. 
Upon the deep interest of the other worics, we kriow of no 
drawbadc. 

The impression given us by Bruce's Travels, the whole of which 
we have read twice through, at distant periods, is almost as vhrid^ 
in some respects, as if we had read them yesterday. We are inti^ 
mote for life with the beautiful Oeoro Esther, the fortnldable old 
Ras Michael, &c. : and reraertber bow delisted we were, in youtb| 
to recogmse the homd of Scripture on the foreheads of the Abyssi. 
nian chieflians, and our disappointment at finding that Ba$selas waa 
not a smgle word, but divisible into a name and a title. The beim- 
tiful fictitious word, however, with the accent on the first syllaMe, 
still remains where the Happy Valley does ; the br^test apot .in 
the pages of the gl(^my moralist. 

But we are detaining our readers from the extracts. The follow- 
ing curious passage presents us with the picture of two priests, 
helping themselves to a new sort of tythes :— 

* Two priests formeriy tHfilt "fa T%re, as most intimate frfends— 
the young one living with a woman hy whom he had two sons. One 
day, the old priest came to the young one to say, that as he had no 
children of his own, hte woald provide for one of the boys, who was 
accordingly most gratefully committed to his care. 

'The old wretch, however, took him to Dixan, and after selKnc 
him there as a slave, retained to his friend, with a splendid accoivnt 
of his son's reception, ti-eatment, and future brilliant prospects. 
The younger child, who was about eight years old, hearing of the 
wonderful good fortune of his elder brother, entreated to be per- 
mitted to pay hiih a visit. Tlie old priest said that he did not 
^together dfeafm^ve of his design, but he observed, that he felt 
a sort of scruple — a kind of repugnance,— in short, that he was 
unwilling to be responsible for tlie safety of so young a boy, 
unless his mother would accompany him ; and as mothers yearn 
for their children in Abyssinia as elsewhere, the woman most readily 
consented to attend her boy, under the protection of the old 
piiest; who kindly took them to Dixan, and sold them both. 

* ReUimii^ to his fiiend the young priest, he told him, that hi^ 
wife expected he would come and fetch her on a particular day. Ac- 
cordingly, when the time arrived, the two priests, " the old jack-daw; 
and the young Jack-daw," set out together, and on reaching Dixan, 
the young one found out that his aaed friend had not only sold the', 
woman and the two boys, but that he himself their father, was also 
sold ! The whole fiiinily were thus by treachery doomed to finish 
their tlays m misery and slavery. However, the slave-merchants 
persuaded the old priest to accompany the party to a place near 
IMxan, where he was assured that he should receive all that was 
due to him. On reaching this spot the whole pack flew upon him : 
the merchants bound him as their slave ; the woman and the young 
priest humbly begged for permission to pluck out his beard, and as 
that ceremony, besides his pain, was expected to have the effect of 
adding to his value, bymakine the old gentleman look younger, leave 
was grant^. On reaching Masuah, the woman and the boys were 
instantly sold and carried into Arabia; but the two priests were 
still slaves at Masuah, while Bruce was there.'— P. 224^ 

We extract at length the famous story of the cow, which was the 
ruin of Bruce's book with his ignorant critics: and add the main 
pomts of Major Head's vmdication :— 

* ** Not long afler oUr losing sight of the ruins of this ancient 
capital of Abyssinia," says Bruce, " we overtook three travellers 
dnving a cow before thera , they had black goatskins upon thfeir 
shoulders, and lances and shields in their hands, in other respects 
they were but thinly clothed ; thejr appieared to be soldiers. The 
cow did not seem to be fetted for killing, and it occurred to us all 
that it had been stolen. This, however, was not our business, nor 
was such a circumstance at all remarkable, in a country so long 
engaged in war. We saw that our attendants attached themselves 
in a particular manner to the three soldiers that were driving the cow, 
and neld a short conversation with them. Soon after we arrived at 
the hithermost bank of the river, where I thought we were to pitch 
our tent. The drivers suddenly tripped up the cow, and gave the 
poor animal a very rude fall upou the ground, which was but the 
beginning of her sufferings. One of them sat across her neck, hold- 
uig down the head by the horns, the other twisted the halter round 
her fore-feet, while the third, who had a knife in his hand, to my 
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CTeatsurprise^ia-plaeeof tftliifig her by the throat/got astride lipoh 
her belly before her hind legs, and ^ve her a very deep wound in 
the uppprpyrx>f her bilttock; ' 

* From the time 1 had seen them throw the beast upon the ground, 
I had rejoiced, thinking, that when three people were killing s cow, 
they must have agreed to sell part of her to us; and I was much 
disappointed upon hearing the Abvssinians say, that we were to 

?as8 the river to the other side, and not encamp where I intended. 
Jpon my proposing they should bargain for part, of tht cow, my 
men answered what they had already learned in conversation, that 
they were not then to kill her, that she was not wholly theirs, and 
that they could Dot sell her. This awakened my curiosity, I let 
my people go forward, and staid myself, till I saw, with the utmost 
astonishment, two pieces, thicker aad longer than our ordinary beef- 
steaks, cut out of the higher part of the buttock of the beast. How 
it was done, I cannot positively say, because judging the cow was 
to be killed from the moment I saw the knife dravim, I was not 
anxious to view that catastrophe, which was by no means an object 
of curiosity crwhatiefer way it was done, it surely was adroitly; and 
the two pieces were spread upon the outsides of one of their 
shields. 

* One of them still continued holding the head, while the other 
two wefe busied in curing the wound. This too was done, not in 
an ordinary manner ; the skin that had covered the flesh that was 
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' It is weJi Jlgnow<it tbnt the celebrated traveller, Dr Clarke, pub- 
licly examined at Cajro^ an At^ssinian deau respecting all Bruce's 

statements, which at that lime were disbelieved. Dr Clarke says, 
' ' " ' ^ • • • • * -■ jjg^i jjjg^ 
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appetite and j)leasure as we eat the best partridges. 

* Captain Rudknd» R.N. who accompanied Salt, says, " The skin 
was only partly taken off, and a favourite slice of the flesh was 
brought immediately to table, the muscles of which continued 
to quiver till the whole was devoured." 

'Salt himself, in the journal which, in 1810, be writes for 
Pearce, the English sailor, says, page 295, " A soldier attached to 
the party, proposed cjatting out the shultuie from one of the cows 
they were driving before them to satisfy the cravings of their 
hutjger.^ 'This term Mr Pearce did not at first understand, but he 
was not lon^ left in doubt upon the sul^ject; for the others, having 
assented, they' laid hold of the animal by the horns, threw it down, 
and proceeded without further ceremony to the operation. This 
consisted of cutting two pieces of flesh from the buttock, near the 
twl, which together, Mr Pearce supposed, might weigh about a 
pound. As soon as they had taken these away, they sewed up the 
wounds, plastered them over withcow-dung, and drove the ammals 
forwards, while they divided among the party, the still reeking 
steaks. 

' It is very singular that, in 1810, Salt could write these words, 
without offerina aoy apology for having, in his travels with Lord 
Valenti I, in lfc05, deliberately stated that his (Bruce's) account of 
t\\e flesh cut out of living animals was repeatedly inquired into by 
o^r mrty, and all to whom tee spoke denied its ever beinc' done. 

* Mf Coffin, Lord Valentia's valet* who was left by him m Abys- 
8iui{|jj and who is now in England, Jhas declared ^to us that he not 
only ha3 seen the operation whieh fimce desisribed' performed, 
bi^t tl)^t :ti^ }mi even performed it hioaiielC and that he did so at 
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' Kow do not be surprised, (says Sir Stamford Raffles to the 
Duchess of Somerset) at what I shall tell you regardmg the 
Battas, for I tell the truth, and nothing but the truth. " The 
evidence iiadduced by "Mr Marsden must have removed aH 
doubt from every unprejudiced mind, thai^ the .Battas are 
strictly cannibals. But he has' not gone half far enough. He 
tells us, that not satisfied with cutting off pieces and eating them 
raw, instances have been known where some of the people present 
have run up to the victim, and actually torn the flesh from the bones 
with their teeth. He also tells us that one oi our residents found the 
remains of an English soldier who had been nearly half eaten, and 
aflerwards dbcovered his finger sticking on a fork laid by, but first 
taken warm from the fire. Sir Stamford Raffles proceeds to give 
other horrible details respecting human beings eating each other. 
" The palms of the hands,*' he says, " and the soles of thefeet^iare^ 
the delicacies of epicures." 

' This disgusting subject is now concluded. That it wiil have 
shocked the sensibility of the reader — that he will have termed^ 
it even , . i 

"Unmannerly, ^ j > ,i. 

To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and its nobility," ' ' • ' ^' 

is but too certain ; but it is equally true that the indieatsool a<Kto 
qui coUte, is only common justice to Bruce's memory^ and tha^ 
the English public, who have been so cruelly careless of Bruce's 
feelings, have no right to complain of those facts which, before tlie 
world, repel the charges that have been unjustly brought agai«st>the 
character of an honest man.' — P. 251. 

(To b« coocluded lo-morrow.) 



FEMALE ADVANCEMEi^T. ' ' ''' ' 

TO THE TATLER. ' ^ * 

Mr Tatlfr, — You will perhaps reject this letter at ance^ far 
its presumption ; but I will boldly make. the plunge. Mrs Wolj- . 
stoncroft compares the degraded condition of women with that of 
the ^^a/, (commonly so cmied) and attributes the inferior mental 
abilities of the upper nmks to the same causes as enchaia the an«> 
derstandings of women : the continued pursuit of pleasure, which . 
is the main object of both, and the unearned exterior of respect paid 
to both. " Mankind," she says, ** wish to be loved and respected 
by something, and the common herd wiil always take the o«area$. 
road to the completion of their wishes. The respect paid to wealth; 
and beauty is the most certain and unequivocal, and of course will 
always attract the vulgar eye of common miuds. Abilities ancl 
virtues are absolutely necessary to raise men from the middle rsuak 
of life into notice ; and the natural consequence is notorious ; the 
middle rank contains most virtue and abilities. Men have thus 
in one station at least an opportunity of exerting themselves wiili- 
dignity, and of rising by the exertions which really improve a.» 
rational creature; but the whole female sex are, till their character 
is formed, in the same condition as the rich ; for they are bom (T 
now speak of a state of civiliseation) with certain sexual privilege - ' 
and whilst they are gratuitously granted them, few will ever think 
of works of supererogation to obtain the esteem of a small number 
of superior people." Women have suffered this degradation with- 
out compensation, for those whose main pursuit is pleasure, ane by 
no means the likeliest to overtake her; and the whole sex shoulijL 
be grateful to those who have incited them to aim at highef* 
objects. ' ...:.,.' I ' 

Mrs WoUstoncroft is indignant at the petty attentions of rah 
lantry paid to the sex, and exhorts them not to accept tli^m.''*' sii , 
alted," she says, " by their inferiority, (this sounds lik^ a e^t^fedit* " 
tion) they constantly demand homage as women, thiou^h experieovid 
should teach them that the men, who pride themselves: upon fftyiikg,* 
this arbitrary insolent respect to the sex, with the most:$0i^puicnla:- 
exactness, are most inclined to tyrannize ovec aii4. despise fchevepy : 
weakness they cherish." — ** Again/* she observes^/'sl >Miarof^ ; ^ 
am able to govern mv muscles, when 1 see a man start with eager ^ 
and serious solicitude, to lift a handkerchief, or shut a door, wlien 
the lady could have done it herself, had she only moved a pace or 
two." 

These persons of " eager** gallantry are assuredly not thoae who 
most respect the sex ; nor are thev in general much rospected ihem* 
selves: perhaps it may be said that they are persons who derii^^e 
self-importance from a false estimate of the value womcti set upoh 
their attentions : but there is a gallantry of a less obtrusive and 
far more flattering description, a gallantry which, as you have youiw \ 
•self su^ested, Mr Tatler, is equSly incumbent on hth^e^e^; ap^di 
were this mutual gdlantrv more common, it might be to, the advent 
tage oi society. The objected homage has latterly given pWjB W a,„ .* 
ehurlish rudenes.% far more insulting to woman, arid more Ij^w t^, , .; 
depress such of them, as have li'ot a sufficient respect for jthein5'm£s ,., . 
to pity those who exercise it. The minds of women have in t^^' ., 
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md Mhdr cottntries been cramped, like the feet of the Chinese, and 
for reasons somewhat similar, but they surety may throw off those 
shackles without losing thenr feminine character. A cultivated 
Mderstftndrn^, and a consciousness of some claim to respect, would 
AgettJ more likely than the restlessh^s of vanity, to produce a 
fgeaih and fenrimne demeanour, tmd consequently to keep up that 
fliSnie of * the sex, which, perhaps, I speak it with deference, were 
not whoHy lost. 

Q.NB OF .YOUR OLDEST IUaOSRS AND GoXSTANT AOMIRBRS, 

A. A. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BT THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PBRF0RMANCB8 OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dboby Lame.— School for Scandal— Tozning the Table»— The lUiutrioai Stxmoger. 
CbTJiSiT Gabdbm.— Caruiyal at Naslea— The Onmibini— PTesampCum. 



A.DBLPHI. 

Wb Ipokcd in at this theatre last night, thinking to have more to 
say op the Pilot if the TTutmes, than we find occasion. We must 
cQDtept ours^ves (the reader, we hope, — and fear, — ^will be more 
easily contented) with a very short article in consequence. The 
piece is a burlesque on the Pilot of Covent Garden theatre, which 
is taken from the novel of the same name, by Mr Cooper. There 
is a barJeaque od the Captains, a burlesque on the Pilot himself, by 
oar old acquaintance Wilkinson (who is put out by the snip-snap 
energy of bis part), a parody on Long Tom Coffin by a Fa/ Tofn Co/- 
Jm, Restv (very burly, and not fastidious); a burlesque on CV)urts 
Martial, &c. &c. ; but none that We saw are worth much. The 
best thing is a sudden bit of warlike gentility on the part of 
RsBVB, who while he is having a bout at single-stick with a 
soldier, falls to dancing elegantly, to the tune of the two cudgels, 
cQBfertiiig the whirl and tempest of the fight into a round of 
airy enjoyment. This actor has been good-naturedly warned 
by. tbo^ who like him othcnvisc, against carrying too fiir 
his tendency to coarseness ; and wtj wouM join in the warning, 
not excluding his author from the bepefit of it. The frequenters of 
the Adel|)hi may be none of the most fastidious of mankind ; but 
the cimipliment to them on that score may yet be carried too far. 
We do not thmk that there would be any fulling off in their 
mnsibers worth speaking of, if coarseness were never again to be 
witaessed on the boards ; but we are not sure, that if it be not 
diminished, some visitors will not be lost. We have observed in one 
iuftance, that some very natural, pleasant fiices, which had been 
laughing heartily at all the rest of the jokes, and were evidently too 
honestly wise to affect the nonsense of the circles at Govent 
GardeOf were yet disconcerted at what was proposed to them as a 
fit jest for their understandings, and suddenly looked grave and 
mortified. Knowledge is spreading; refinement with it; and if the 
Adelphi wiabes to compete (as it may in some respects, and as we 
should be glad to sec it in more) with the larger theatres, it should 
endeavour to lift its audiences, not to lower them. 



Ji^iPRQCAL Obugation. — If a man makes me keep my 
distJ^ce», tJ^e comfort isj he keeps his at the same time.-— Po/)^. 

BoDiiuirv A, Hblp to Virtub.— -There is a homely proverb which 
speaker ft bhveiiind truth; that whoever the devil finds idle, he will 
employ* And what but habitual idleness can hereditary wealth and 
titles produce? Forninn is so constituted that he can only attain 
a pfMer use of his fhctthief by exercising them, and will not exer- 
cise them unless neeessit}', of some kind, first set the wheels in 
motioA. Virtue likewise can only be acquired by the discharge of 
rehttive duties ; but the importance of these sacred duties will 
scarcely be felt by the being who is cajoled out of his humanity by 
the flfettery of sycophants. There must be more ecjuality estab- 
lished, or humanity will never gain ground, and this virtuous equa- 
lity will not rest firmly even when founded on a rock, if one half of 
mankind foe chained to its bottom by fate ; for thev will be conti- 
nually underoiining it, through ignorance or priie. — Rights of 
fFotmm, 

L^frLiTY OP Sumptuary Laws. — In all well-constituted common- 
wealths care has been taken to limit men's possessions ; which is 
done Rir n^Any reasons, and, among the rest^ for one which perhaps 
ifl not (Vfren considered, that, when bounds are set to men's desires, 
after ^hcy have acquired as much as the laws permit them, their 
pri^-ate interest is at an end, and they have nothing to do but to 
take care of the public. — Pope, 



CHAT A ND MISCEL LANIES^. 

Thinking nurseth thinking. — Sidney, 

" Truth will be uppermost, one time or other, like cprk though 
kept down in the water. — Sir JFtUiam Temple. 

Slander. — If the divines do rightly infisr fit>m the sixth com- 
mandment — ** Thou shalt not kill** — scandalising one's neighbours 
with fidse and malicious report, whereby I vex bis spirit, and conse- 
quendy impair his health, is a degree of Bnirder.— T^o/^^A. 

True Valour. — The truly valiant dare everything, but doing 
any other body an injury.— Ar Philip Sydney, ' 

Measures not Men. — Chapging hands without changing mea- 
sures, is as if a drunkard in a dropsy should change his doctors, 
and not his diet.— /SflfwV/^. 

Practical Joke. — A shoe-maker is the fittest man in the parish 
to make a constable, — for he (mrtute ^ffieU) may pot a man into 
the stocks, and ease him ft last. — Sir Thomat Overbury. 

The passion of love is no more to be understood by some tem- 
pers, than a problem in a science by an ignorant man. — Tatler. 

A just man hateth the evil, bat not the eviUdoer.-^iSiH* Philip 
Sydney, .... 
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The True Self-Love. — It is allowed that the cause of most 
actions, good or bad, may be resolved into the love of onrselves ; 
but die self-love of some men inclines them to please others, and 
the self-love of others is whoUy empk>yed in i^learing diem- 
selves. — Pope, 
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Scarcity of Good Liars. — As universal a practice as lying is, 
and as easy a one as it seems, I do not remember to have heard 
three good lies in all my conversation, even from those who were 
most (^ebrated in that mculty. — Pitpe, 

North-East Wini>s. — The immediate cause of the coldness of the 
N. E. wind is, that they consist of regions of air brought fi*om the north 
over evaporating ice, and gain an - apparent easterly direction, 
because they arrive at a part of the surfece of the earth which 
moves with greater velodty than the surface 6i the part of the 
earth they come from. So, on the contrary, the S. W. winds are 
warm, as they consist of regions of air brought from the south, and 
gain an apparent westerly direcdon, because they arrive at a part of 
the earth s suHace, which moves slower than the surface near the 
equator, whence they come, and of which they had previously 
acquired the velocity. — Dttrttfin^s Phytologja, 

North American Indun Critics.— It happened ipt long since 
that fifteen Indian chiefs attended the English theatre at New York, 
ail in their nadve costume^— a blanket. The managers thought sb 
opera would be the most agreeable entertainment to them ; and the 
coiefs were so well pleased that, after the performance, they sent 
presents to several of the siiagers; one in particular, — a white rose, 
— was sent as a present for ** the modung-bird squaw,*' (Mfs 
Knight, late Miss Pbvey) ; they wex« afterwards admitted to visit the 
company behind the scenes, and seemed gradfied with their vi^t,'l)Ut 
expressed no extraordinary emddon^ either of surprise or othcHvise. 
They had a female with than whofMreserved as dignified a nonchalkice 
as the chiefs themselves : sSi^e beads were given her, which she 
accepted, but displayed no pardcular admiration. 
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Hereditart^ Sympathies. — Those flowers which are cultivated 
with more manure, moisture^ and warmth than is natural, become 
more vigorous and lai^r, and at the same time are liable to shew 
a tendency to become double, by having one or two supprnumcBary 
petals in each flower, as the stock, Jtuy-flower, cheiranthus, and 
anegio^e. And what ia truly curious, this tendeney to duplicatur^ 
is communicated to the seeds of individuBl blossoms ; insomuch that 
florists are directed to tie a thread round such flowers, which have 
a [supernumerary petal to mark them, and to collect, thj^ seeds 
separately, which are saifl uniformly to produce double or full 
flowers, if cultivated as above with rather more manure, pioisturp 
and warmth, than those plants have naturally been accustomed to. 
The andoev of this circumstance with the hereditary diseases of 
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Surrey Theatre.— The Castle Spectre — A Roland for 

an Oliver— The Rover's Bride. 

CoBURG Theatre. — The Foul Anchor — The Lost Heir 

—Lady Day — Knights of the Cross. 

ToTTEiSTHAM STREET Theatre. — A Favoijite Opera — 

be\dl to Pay — Don Giovanni. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — Lear of Private Life — 

The Wateixnan— The Chief of the 
Cherokees. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 



This Eveiuiipv the-Coaedy of 

THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

[By Mr Colman the EWer, and Mr GARRwnt]. . 
Mrs Heidelborg. Mrs GLOVER, Miss Sterling, Miss MOkDAUNT, 
Fannv, Miss PHILLIPS, Betty, Mrs ORGER. 

Chambemiiid, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Trusty, Mrs BROAD, 

Lord Ogleby, Mr FARREN, 

SterliHg, Mr DOW'I'ON^ Sir John Melville, Mr J. VINING, 

Lovell. Mr COOPER. Brush, Mr HARLEY, 

Canton. Mr BENSON HILL, 

Serjeant Flower, Mr THOMPSON, I'^^^T'^^Ilxl^F^^^' 

Trueman, Mr HOWELL, John, Mr HONNER, 

Previous to the Comedy, Rotaim's Overture to •' Othello." 
After the Comedy, Aubcr's Overture to " U Fiancee," 

After which, 

A DIVERTISEMENT. 

The Music composed and selected by Mons. Simon. 

The Principal Characters by-Miss BASEKE, Miss BARNETT, and 

^ Madlk. ROSAUA GUET, ' 

Misses Ballin, Lane, M*Henry, Lydia. 

Mesdames Gear, Vallancey, Willmott, Griffiths, A. Jones, CWre, »c. 

Mr GILBERT, ' 
Messrs Baker, Wieland, Chikini, Downe^ Stanley, Roffey, Bf^Ml, 

To conclude with, (5th time this Season) a Comic Opera, in 2 Acta, calW 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

[By Mr Planche]. 

Pauline, Mm WAYLETT, ^^ 

Mis« CRAWFORD, Nina, MUf^ 9. PHfLI.ll»S. 

Madame Marabout, Mr» ORGBB. 

The Chevnlier R. nard, Mr FARREN* 

Frederick Louvaiue, ^ Mr COOPER, ^^^^J'^ireJ^ ^r SINCLAIR, 

Achiile Bonbon, MrHARLBY. 

To-morrow, The B«aux Stratagem; A Ballet ; The Jwi1tt^4?s. 

Friday, The Follies of Fashion ; Perfection ; and a Farce* 



Cecile, 



This Even\ogi a New Version of the Pilot, called 

THE PILOTi OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[ByMrBocKSTONB]. 
To be preceded by an appropriftte Prelndeb 

CHARACTBRS IN THE PRELUIMI. 

Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 

Hje Cair Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

CHARACTBILS IN THE BURLESQUE. 

MisB Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 

The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, CapUin How-hard. Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

liettt. Gen. Borougbcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Matter Barney Barnstable, (ron away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER* 

Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Meas. CHARLES and MORRIS, 

Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marinea, &c. 

After which, the new Burlett^^ called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mr Buckstonb]. 

The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Act L— Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. ' Miles Bertram, Mr YATKS, 

Walter Barnard: Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

• ' Marmaduke Magroff, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starlinjf, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 

ActIL— SUMMEE. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARO, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 

Miles Bertram. Mr YAJES, Blackadder, Mr S. ^MITH, 

Grampus. ^Jr O. SMITH. Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starlin^'Mr BUCKSTONE, Waller, Mr HE;MMINGS. 

To conclude with the Nautical' Burietta, called 

THE WATER WITCH! 

[By Mr Bersiard], 

Etidora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 

Miss Tabilha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Beverout, Mr DO WNE. Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Pron?. Mr J, REEVE, 

Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Yam, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrUorn, Tnrsail, Mr Sanders, . 

Thomas TiUer, Mr YATES, 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

I This Evening, will be revived, the Tragedy of 

THE FAIR PENITENT, 

[By Mr Rowe]. 

CalUu, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, (her 1st appearance in that chaiacter) 

Lavinia. Mrs CHATIERLEY, LuciHa, Mra DALY. 

Sciolto, MrEGERTON, "*''^***i:.^lf'«Sl^^^' 

Lothario, Mr ABBOTF, Altamont, Mr PARRY 

Rossano, "Mr HENRY, First Genileaian» Mr 1 RWIN. 

Previous lo the Tragedy, Sphor'g Overture to " Alruna,'' ^^ 
After the Tragedy, A. Romberg's Overture to " Scipio. 
Previouf to Clari, Bishop's original Overture to " Ciari, 

With (3rd time) a Farce in One Act, called, The 

OMNIBUSv OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

Jali. Ledger, MU. LAWRENCE Mr.D»bb.. Mr, TAYLEIJRE^ 
Mi.. Damper, Mr. DALY M..» Jem.m. D«™P*'' »' ra^LEY 

Mr Ledger, MrBLANCHAKD, Mr Dobb-. Mr BABTLEY,_ 
Tom Dobb^ Mr KEELEY, P«.« Rooiiey, 



Mt POWER. 



To conclude with, the Opera of 

CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 

The Music, hy Mr Bishop. 
[By Mr How AUD Payne]. 

Clari, Misa TAYLOfe, i^'^'^Syj^^^'^^:Sx^f^^^' 

Vespina, Mre KEELEY , Fidalma, Mrs VININC?. ... , ^ 

^ Nioeua, MissCAWSE. 

The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, Jocoso, (his Valet) Mr DU^^ 
Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, ?*««> Easier J^ WIS, 
Nicolo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 

Nimpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 

CHARACTEBS IN THE EWSODB. _ 

W4feofPelegrino..MrsDALY, ^eoda. Miss H CAWSB, 
Nobleman, Mr BAKER, Peiegrico, (a Farmer) Mr TURNUUK. 

To-morrow, The Recruiting Officer; The Omnibus ; and The PUot. 
Friday, a Play, in which Miss Fanny Kemble will perform ; Hidcanfl 
Seek ; and the Invincibles. 



Published by J. OwwHYN, 4 Catherine street. Strand (to,J^fl* ^^V 
oaTels a^ communications for the Ediiar,.are to be addi^y soW by 
rc:APPeL,98Royal^Exchange;A.HA«,l^^^ 
Ifi Air street. Pccadily; MarW, 14&- Oxford """t "*" ,7^.„|,. 
FUdonVslTotel ; at Ebh.»-s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. RaniBLfc, Printers, Brwdttrecl, Golden i<|o»w. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



The lAfe of Bruce, the Ajrican Traveller. By Mqfor R B, Head. 
(17tli vol. of the Family Library). 12mo. pp. 535. Murray. 
[Second Notice.] 
As mt btre pma the story of the cow, we will repeat that of the 
ftithihg candle : — vulgar sounds to designate stories by, but the 
more striking on that account, in connexion with the importance of 
their consequences. English ignorance destroyed the credit of 
Bniee^a book« baeaiwe it did not know that a steak was ever cut 
out of the living animal. Abyssinian ignorance (a good lesson to 
the ' En^fish) though to destroy his Credit among the people 
he visited, because it did "know that a man could shoot a bit of 
candle through a board : — 

' DttHpg svppei^ Guebra Mascal, as usual, vaunted hicessantly of 
his skill in fire-arasa. Petros said, laughing, to him, '' Now Yagoube 
(meaning Bruce) is onne, he will teach you something worth talking 
about." 1^€|F bad all drank abundantly : Guebra Mascal, full of 
wine and pride, uttered words in contempt of Bruce, who quickly 
repU^ by saying, that the end of a tallow-candle in hb gun, would 
do more es^ecufion than an iron ball in Guebra Mascal's. Guebra 
immediately roae up and gave Bruce a kick with his foot, calling him 
a Prank and a liar; on which Bmce, blind with passion, sdzed him 
by the throat and tbrew bim on the ground. Guebra Mascal drew 
his knife as he was fiedling, and gave^ruce a trifling wound on the 
cr^wn of Ae bead. Brudd wr^ted the knife from him and struck 
him violently on his fiice: the combatants were then separated. 
The lifting of a hand in the precincts of the palace is punished in 
Abyssinia by death ; Guebra Mascal, therefore, fled to the dwelling 
of Kcfla Yasous, his relation ; — but in a few hours he was in irons 
at the Ras's house. The next morning Bruce proceeded there by 
the advke of his friends, and having told his story, he at last sue- 
ceeded in prevailing on the Ras to overlook the occurrence, and to 
forgiipe Guebra Mi»cal ; in short, although the king had been made 
acotuunted with it, tbe whole a£yr was made tip. Bruce attended 
in bis place, imd received very great marks of royal favour *, but he 
himself was so much annoyed at the circumstance, and at the many 
difficulties which seemed to interrupt his ultimate, and indeed his 
only object in visiting Abyssinia, that he almost resolved to abandon 
it, and to ask permission to return to Tigr6 ; ** and to this resolu- 
tion," says Bruce, '' I was more inclined by the death of Balugani, 
a lAOit^g man who accomoanied me through Barbary, and who 
assisted me in drawings of^ architecture : a dysentery, which had 
attacked him in Arabia Felix, put an end to his life at Gondar." 
From the effects of this despondencV) Bruce's health became 
much impaired; however, his mdancholy was in some degree 
diverted by a'general festivity in Gondar. Ozoro Esther's sister, 
the Iteghe's younjgest daughter, consequently the £randdaughter of 
Michael, was married to Powussen, the ^vemor of Begemder. The 
king g&ve her large districts of land in that province, and Ras 
Bfichael a large portion of gold, muskets, cattle, and horses. Every 
one that wished to be wdl looked upon by either party, brought 
scmedifog considerable as a present. The Ras, Ozoro Esther, and 
Ozoro Altash, entertained all Gondar. Avast number of cattle 
wgae slaughtered every day, and the whole town was one great 
market ; the common (leople, in every street, appeared laden witii 
pieces of raw beef, while drink circulated in like profusion. The 
Has insisted upon Bruce's dining with him every day. After dinner 
tbey slipped away to parties of ladies, where anarchy prevailed as 
completely as at the nouse of the Ras. All the manried women 
ate, drank, and smoked, like the men ; in fact, it is ilnpossible to 
convey to the English reader, in terms of proper decency, anyjdea 
of this bacchanalian scene. 

* Although the king's fevour, the protection of the Ras, and 
Bruce's oblising, unassuming behaviour to everybody, bad made 
him as popiuar as he could wish at Gondar, and amongst the 
Tigrans; yet it was easv to percehre that that " untowaid oecor* 
rence," his quarrel with Gud>ra Mascal, was not ibi*gotten. 

'^ One day," says Bruee^ ** when I was stapding by the king in 
thejpalace, he adked in discourse, *' whether I too was not drunk 
in the quarrel with Gnebrti Mascal, before we came to blows ?" and 
upon my saying that I was perfectly sober, he asked with a degree 
of keenness, ** Did you then soberly say to Guebra Masoal, that 
an end of a tallow candle, hi a giro in your haad, woakl do more 
execution than an iron buUet in bis P'^-i-^ Certainly, sir," replied 



Bruce, " I did so."—" And why did you say this ?" said Ibe kings 
** you will not pursuade me that with a tallow candle yon can VfiB, 
man or a horse?"—" Pardon me, sir," said Bruce^ bowing r^peci- 
fully, " 1 will attempt to persuade you of nothing but what yan 
please to be convinced of. When will you see this tried ?^-«« 
** Why, now," said the king ; " there is nobedv here.**-^** Tbe 
sooner the better," said Bruce ; *' I would not wbh to remain fop a 
moment longer under so disagreeable an imputation as that of 
lying, an inmmons one in my countrv, whatever it may be in this. 
Let me send for my gun ; the king will look out at the window.** 

• " The king f^ipetu^ to be very amdous, mid, i Mir pUinly, in- 
credulous. The gun was brought ; Engedan's aineld was prodooed, 
which was of a strong buffalo's hide. I said to him, " This is « 
weak one ; give me a stronger." He shook his head, and said, 
" Ah, Yagoube, you'll find it strong enough ; Engedan's shield is 
known to<be no toy." Teda Mariam had also brooght such a 
shield, and the Billetana Goela Tecla another, both of which Were 
most excellent of their kind. I loaded .the gun before them, first 
with powder, then upon it slid down one half of wbat we cati • &r* 
thing candle ; and, having beat off the handles of three shields, I 
put them close in contact with each other, and set them all three 
against a post. 

* " Now, Engendan,'' said I, ** when you please, say— Fire! but 
mind you have taken leave «f yeur good shield for ever." The 
word was given and the gun fired. 'It' struck the three shields, 
neither in the most difficult or the easiest part for perforation, 
something less than half-way between the rim and the boss. The 
candle went through the thtcQ slnelds with such violence, that it 
dashed itself to a thousand pieces against a stone wall behind it. I 
turned to Engedan, saying very lowly, gravely, and without exulta- 
tion or triumph, on the contrary, with absolute indifference, " Did 
not I tell you your shield was naught ?" A great shout of apjdanse 
followed from about a thousand people that were gathered together. 
The three shields were carried to the kmg, who exclaimed in great 
transport, «• 1 did not believe it before 1 saw it, and I can scarce 
believe it, now 1 have seen It P' 

« Bruce then repeated this common schoolboy's experiment, by 
firing the other half of the candle through a table of sycamore. 
Some priests, who were present, unable to comprehend the matter, 
voted it was done by *• mucktoub," (magic) and so the wonder with 
them ceased. But it was not so with the king. ^* It made," says 
Bruce, ** the most favourable and lasting impression upon his 
mind, nor did I ever after see in his countenance any marks either 
of doubt or diffidence, but always on the contrary, the most deci- 
sive proofs of friendship, confidence, and attention, and the most 
implicit belief of everything I advanced upon any subject from my 
own knowledge." . , . .^ 

* One half of a farthing candle in Bruce's hands thus became a 
step in that ladder by which he managed with such admirable abi- 
lity, to raise himself to notice ; and this anecdote, trifling as it may 
sound, affords a moral, and a lesson worthy to be remembered by 
every mtg), who attempts to penetrate a new country.' 

Our author has given one or two amusing instances of the way in 
which Bruce sometimes resented the impertinence of the incredu- 

IottS>^ 

'Although his life at Kinnaird was apparently tranquil, his 
wounded feelmgs, respecting his travels, occasionally betrayed 
themselves. One day while he was at the house of a relation in 
East Lothian, a gentleman present bluntly observed that it was 
impomble that the natives of Abyssinia could eat raw meat! 
Bruce said not a word ; but leaving the room ; he shortly returned 
from the kitchen with a bit of raw beef-steak, peppered and salted 
in the Abyssinian fashion. " You will eat that or fight me I" he 
said. When the gentleman had eaten up the raw flesh (most wil- 
lingly would he have eaten the words instead), Bruce cahnly 
observed, ** Now, Sir, you will never acain say it is impossible /" 

• Smgle-speech Hamilton was Bruce s first cousin and intimate 
ftiend. One evening at Kinnaird, he said, "* Bruce ! to convince 
the worid of your power of drawing, you need only draw us now 
tomething in as good a style as those drawmgs of yours which thev 
say have been done fbr you by Bahigani, your Italian artist. ' 
" Gerard," replied Bruce very gravely, *' you made one fine speech 
and the worid doubted its being your own composition, but, if you 
will stand up now here, and ;nake another speech as good, we shall 
believe it to have been your own." '—P. 531. 

The two most resftarkable circumstances in Bruce's histor}-, next 
to his travels, a#6 the sicklfecfe «f hia youth, in one who was afler- 
#ards so robust, and the^extraofdinary nature of his death, whidi 
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furoiibed a mobmcholy and-cHmax to so many yean of danger and 
suQceasL H^ broke his neck down his own staircase ! The event is 
thus re<rord^ by Major Hepd: — 

* The last act of Bruce's life was one of ^ntleroan-like, refined 
and polite attention. • A large party had dined at Kinnaird, and 
while they were about to depart, Bruce was gaily talking to a young 
lady in the drawing«room, wheo» suddenly observing that her aged 
mother was proceedine to her carriage unattended, he hurried from 
the drawing-room to the ereat staircase. In this effort, the foot 
which had safely carried him through all his dangers, happened to 
&il him. He fell down seyeral of the steos, broke some of his 
fingers — pitched on his head — ^and never spoke again I 

* For several hours every effort was made to restore him to the 
world; and all that is usual, customary, and ufllelesa in such cases 
waajperfermed* 

'There was the bustle, the hurry, the confusion, the grief unspeak- 
able, the village leach, his lancet, Jtiis phial, and his little pill ; but 
the lamp was out-^Hrhe book was closed — the lease was up-— the 
game was wom^the daring, restless, injured spirit had burst from 
the covert, and was — " away !" ' 

; M^or Head, in making some remarks worthy of consideration 
upon the practice of sending English travellers to encounter the 
perils and prejudices of Africa, in English dresses, has indulged his 
lively humour In makings a long compound word that emulates the 
** un*in-onebi*alta4itterabte" jokes of the Greeks. ** How comes 
it," says he, *^ that Ceilli^ the Frenchman, with so little but his own 
feeble funds, reached and returned in triumph from Timbuctoo 
— a £b^t which poprLaing and our English-dressed travellers have 
all in succession been, unable to perform? The answer which 
CsiiUe gives to the above question, is as simple as that given by the 
pilgrim who boiled his peas — 1 wore a turban ! So much for the 
lUth'hai'Mat'ttfMtctiaf^^eeh^g^anti^it&r theory of the day !" 

We yM present the Major with aoothar long word, which consti- 
tutea a wtole line in no. Xtailiaii pwm, iiad which would have made 
a good motto to his Jour^ across the Pampas,^- 
PrecipiHMyfi^imavolmente. 

9ADIK BEG AND HTS fRlEND MERDEK. 
Sadik Beg was of good family, handsome in person, and possessed 
both of sense and courage j but be Was poor. Wilh no property 
but his sword and his horse, he was received as a gentleman re- 
tainer in the house of a nabob, who knowing his high descent and 
esteeming his character, resolved to bestow on hint his daughter 
Hoosemee. This jiady, though* as her name implies, very beautiful, 
had a most ungovernable temper, and was extremely arrogant. To 

give her a busbiEmd of inferior condition, was somewnat hke giving 
er a dave, and asshe heard a good account of his pecaooal appear* 
ance, she pi^ade bo objection to the marriage, which was speedily 
celebrated, and apartments asdgued to the new-married couple in 
the nabob's palace. 

Some of Sadik Beg's friends sincerely rejoiced in his good for- 
tune» thinking he had a sure prospect of advancement ; others 
mourned his fate, in being condemned for life to bear all the humours 
of an afrogunt and capricious woman; but one of them, a 
UttW mao' named Merdek — who was completely hen-pecked,*— was 
particularly delighted, and quite chuckled at the thought of seeing 
another in the same situation with himself About a month after 
the marriage, Merdek met his friend, and maliciously congratulated 
him upon the ^* happy event." 

** Tnank you, ray dear fellow," add Sadik B^: **my happiness 
Is increased by the pleasure I see it gives my friena." 

** Do you realljj mean to say that you are happy ? *' returned 
Merdek, wHh a smile. 

** Certainly. Very happy." 

** Nonsense !•— do we not all know to what a termagant you are 
ui)iced ? With her temper and her high rubk together, she must be 
a charming companion, truly !" Here he broke into a loud laugh, 
and strutted about with an air of conscious superiority. Saoik, 
who kniew his situation, and understood his feelings, was rather 
disposed tb .be anraaed than angry. ** My friend," said he, " I 
fully qnderstajod .the grounds o^ your mpprekensiont for myht^ineu. 
Before I was married, I heard the same reports as you have done 
of Hboseinee^s disposition : but I am happy to say that experience 
has not confirmed them. J^he is a most docile and obedient wife." 
" But how has this miraculous change been wrought ?" 
** Why,*' replied Sadik, " I believe I have some merit in having 
ef^ted ft. You shall hear : — Af%er the nuptial ceremonies were 
over, I went in my military dress and with my sword by my side, 
to my bride's apartment. She was sitting m a most dignified 
manner to receive mc, and her looks were anything but inviting. 
As I etttered^the room, a beautiful cat — evidently a great favorite, — 
came purring towards me ; I deliberately dceiw kin aword, struck 
off its bcaj>^ and taking the jiead in one hand, and the body in the 
other, threw them out of the window. I then very unconcernedly 
turned to 'the lady, who appeared in sonie alarm. ^ ^e made no 
obparvati^s, however, but was perfectly kindj^aad gantle^ and ha^ 
continued so ever since." 

* thsttlk you,' my dear fellow," toid ' Bferdek, ^irith "^ «%nlfteaBe 
no4iiii*^# Wr4d^ the wi»e'^--and fliff: hf«w«it;kiifrejw^4|]|«e. 



It wag near eveniag when this cooveraation took place ; as night 
approached, Merdek entered the chamber of his spouse^ with some- 
tmng of a martial swagger, and armed with a scimetar. The un- 
suspecting cat came ^rward to welcome the hu^nd of her 
mistress ; but, in an instant^ her head was severed from her bodv, 
by a blow from the hand that had so often caressed her. Merd&. 
stooped to take up the divided parts of the poor cat, when a blow 
on the side of the head from his incensed lady, laid him sprawling 
on the ground. 

The tattle of the dav quickly spreads, and the wife of Merdek soon 
learned whose example ne haid imitated. ^Take that!" said sb^ 
giving him another cuff; " take that, you paltry wretch !** then, 
fauglune scomfiilly, she aidded, ** You should have killed the eat on 
the wedding-day." — Abridged firwn the original. 



THE PRINCESS VICTORIA— SMALL FEET. 

TO THE TATLER. 

The Tatler is inclined to consider large feet more worthy of 
admiration than small ones, and if he adopts the theory that 
beauty consists in utility, he is undoubtedly i^t. But of the 
truth of this theory there is at least much doubt, and the prin- 
ciples of beautv, as laid down by Burke, do not at all support it. 
Tnat distinguished thinker well says, that the beauty of the female 
sex mainly arises from their comparative weakness and fragility, as 
well as their inferior size ; and that robustness, as well as large <mea* 
sions, are calculated to offimd us in a woman, though we may 
admu*e them in a man. On this principle, small feet, as dendth^ 
delicacy and pliancy, may be said to be properly feminine ; nor is 
the Chinese notion of preventing their growth, in order t^ rake the 
idea of exemption from labour, altogether unpoetieal ; Ibr in Bfil* 
man's Martyr of Antioch, Ihention is made of a fiiir Princess, one 
of whose characteristics is, -that she '' would not set her foot u(k>q 
the earth for tenderness and delicateness." There is something 
verv attractive m inutiU^ abne (with defiereoce to the Tatler) 
and sometliing vulgar in mere usefulness, which is a yexv reason- 
able excuse for the desire of our ladies to possess a amalt ioot, even 
at the risk of diminishing their ability to walk. The amall feet and 
ancles of the Princess- Victoria willalw^rs be matter of Admiratipa^ 
although they may occasion her personal mwwftnmoei and with- 
regard to this young Princesa, it was not meant to be stated that 
she is at present wholly unable to walk, but that (aa medical men 
have asserted) there b every probability of her being soon incapable 
of supporting her own weight, from the circumstance of her feet 
and ancles not growing large, proportionally to the rest of her per- 
son. The Princess is m very good health, but is inclined to emboa* 
point, which it another reason against the probability of her reco- 
vering the debility alluded to. C. K. 

[Liberal Utilitarians as we prefer ourselves to be, and willing to 
do justice to all reasonable uselessness, we confess we cannot carry 
our sympathies so far as to admire sheer inutility^ abstr|u^tf;d from 
any, grace or other agreeable result ; and we fear our €on«apondent 
must get some Chinese readers to think with him, in de&uh of 
finding any at home. We do not prefer large feet to siiiall, bat 
only excess one way to the excess our correspondent speaks o^ 
because with the latter we cannot associate iduas either useful or 
pleasant. The largest feet may, at least, serve people to walk with» 
The excessively small feet he speaks of render them both helpless 
and deformed. Our correspondent seems to forget that propor- 
tion Is a part oi beanty.] 



CHAT A ND MISCE LLANIES. 

OmfolN OP T0RO«iviNG At Cocks on Sbrovb TtiisiJAir. — An 
old Gcnnan writfer, of the name of Cranenstein, we are informed, 
gives tile ibUowing account of the or^ of our throwkiflat Mcks; 
on Shrove Tuesday. Whilst the Danes were masters otEngland, 
and lorded it over the natives, the inhabitants off certain city, 
grown weary of slavery, had formed a secret conspiracy t9^p|»W5fteE 
tbdr masters in one bloody night, when twelve men. had. undarr ■ 
taken to enter the town>hall by stratagem, and seizing the arms, to 
suiprise the mtard which kept it, a^ which time their fellows, upon 
a signal given, were io come out of their housei^ and inurd^r «U 
opposers : b^t while they were putting this plan in execptiou, the 
unusual croyHng and fluttering of the cocks, near the place whi<A 
they attemnted to enter, discovered and frustrated Jtheir design; 
upon which Jthe Danes became so enraged^ that they redoubled 
their cruelty, exercising still greater severity over the English, 
Soon after, however, the English being freed from the Danish 
yoke, they instituted the custom of throwing at cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday, the day of their disappointment, from a stupid and bar^ 
barian passion of revenge against the innocent cause of their mis- 
fortune, instead of admiring the natural vigilance o^ the birds, 
however .unfortunately applied io a particular case: a revi^^ 
the. conduct of the Romans, who honored the vigilance, oi geese 
which saved the capital. This infamous sport, although at ^vmj 
praotiaed in one city, in process of tone became a national diver- 
edon, and remains even to this t^our» in some parts ^qf the, couatnr, 
exhibiting a strong taint of original ignorance and barbarism in the 
natkmal ehanieter, wfiich had not been even yet wiped out by Icgis- 
\9!a&n^^Mm6raff^ Pnwtiod Treatke m Domettic Pmdhf, 
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He travels safe and not unpleasantly who ia guarded by poverty 
and godded by love.f— ^^ Pkil^ ^ne^ 

SrttoNG Opinioic in Fatdr op TireATREa.— Play-hooscs are 
more necessary in a well-goremed commonwealth than schools : 
for men nre better taught by example than precept. — Sir TTurnias 
Overbury. 

Hint to Legislators.— There are dreadful punishments against 
thieves ; but it were much better to make such good provisions, by 
which evOT man mipht be put in a method how to live, and so be 
preserved from the tatal necessity of stealing and of dying for it. — 
^ T. Mwe. 

OftAVss OF TUB Anciknt Britons. — The round hillocks, still 
remaining in most parts of England, were, ^.as all historians agree, 
tbemves of the soldiers. Four of them together, near Steverage 
hi Hertfordshire, close by the road, are very large, and Newmarket 
Downsrand the plains in Visits and Dorsetshire are full of them. — 
Ik Foe. 

Cause op Tears. — Tears are caused by a contraction of the 
spirits of the brain; which by consequence astringeth the moisture 
of the brain, and thereby sendeth tears into the eyes. And this 
contraction causeth also wringing of the hands ; for vmnsting is a 
gttture ofeapreuion qf moisture, — Lord Bacon, (Natural ifistory.) 

Royal HrPOCRisTw — It were to be wished that Providence 
would- place some token in the face of a hypocrite, that an innocent 
man might know when he is to be wheedled into his destruction. 
Charles > Me iViiaM caressed the Admiraj Coligni with all the tokens 
and marks of friendship ; visited him when he had been wounded, 
wept over him> and oraered him a pretended guard for his security ; 
vet at the same time had resolved to murther him, and caused it to 
be done the ubsJL day. — De Foe. (Jure Divino, book 1. p. 21.) 

RaWKS HAKfi Grbat Statesmen. — Bv the statute S7 Edw. 3, 
c 19, it W89 enacted that *' if any steal a hawk and carry the same 
away, it shall be done of him as of a thief that stealeth a horse or 
any thing."—** This severity," says Lord Coke (3 Inst. 109) ** is in 
respect of the noble and generous natiu'e and courage of Faulcons, 
serving 44 c^'/tf M^itffirtfm of princes, and of other noble and gener- 
ous persons^ #9 ms^ them fitter for great empkwments.** [Some 
people fancy it was ** in respect" of the selfish and unsparing nature 
of &e falcort thtti they vf&e so useful in making statesmen and 
rolers, bat the eonrtly author of the Institutes has settled it other- 
wise.— F. O.j 

CoNVERSABiLiTY A Mattkr OP GOODNATURE. — Few are quali- 
fied to shine in company ,* but it is in most roen*s power to be 
agreeable. The reason, therefore, why conversation runs so low 
at prcsentij is not the defect of understanding, but pride, vanity, 
ill-nature, affectation, singularity, positiveness, or some other vice, 
the eflect of a wrong education. — Pope. 

Addresses op ** Condolence and Congratulation." — These 
addresses to a King who has succeeded to his crown in consequence 
of the death of the late Monarch, have generally 1>een thought to 
involve a great absurdity ; they are Janus-faced, and of a most 
motley character. The absurdity has, perhaps, never been placed 
in a stronger light than in the Address which the supple Parliament 
of James the Second voted to that cruel and bloody King when he 
came to the throne by the death of his brother : " ITie death of 
that our excellent Monarch," sa}'S the address, ** is lamented by us 
totditke degrees <f grief that are consistent trith our great joy for 
the succession of your Sacred Majesty ^ who has not only continued 
but secured the happiness which his wisdom, his justice, and cle- 
mency (!) procured to us." — Foje^s Life of James the Second, 
p. 13^. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BT THE O&IOINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINEIU 



^erpormances op last night. 

OM^Irt tjANV.'— The Ckndesttne Marriage— A Divcrtiaemcntr-NatioDa 1 Guard. 
Oo%tNt'GihftdK!i.-^ailr Peniteot— The Onmilnu-Clari. 



Covent Garden. 
fhe f^ih Peniter^ was performed last night, — ^the part of the 
heroine,.. CWiVto, (Miss Kebible) ; Horatio (Mr Kemblb) ; Lothario 
(Mr Abbott) ; Altamont (Mr Parry.) We dislike this common- 
minded, verse-making, horror-loving tragedy, written by the facetious 
and ever-giggling Rowb, whom Pope described as having no heart. 
A nmn, it is tme, may laugh much and often, and have a heart 
seDshive enough. He may do it because he feels too sensitively. 
But if this was the ease with Rowe^ his tragedies do not prove it. 
Let uft look a little at the plot and character of the Fair Penitent. 
A youi% lady is seduced by a rascal who will not many her, and 
80 ia induced to marry another man. She loves her seducer how^ 
ercr, «& (kr as she is capable of lovhig; that is to say, she has np' 
idea of anything but of her wiU and her senses^ and while sherefiMKS 
the rascal's request to e*n«irair the indulgeiice of tli# latf<u*. 



shews how little delkai^ there is in the virtue, by ctmoying with . 
her uelimcholy the faosbMid she has ag r ee d ts d e efelf e. The husba^ 
has a delicious friend, one Horatio, who out of a zeal Ibr honour opens 
a letter addressed to another man, and getting possession of the secret^* 
proceeds to make his friend his and friend's wife happy by letting them 
know it. The &tber, a violent old gentleman, takes all the peins 
he can to shew bow much more he cares ibr his own will than his 
daughter's comfort, threatens her with all sorts of miseries and 
Roman revenges (as if they had anything to do with the matter) 
and bids her to go and ^ howl out the remainder of her life." 
j4ltamotU, the husband, who is. the only decent man among them^ 
and whom the author therefore contrives to make as uhimpressive 
as he can, kxih Lothario, the seducer, who in his last moments insults 
both his punisher and the lady. The dead body is put into a 
room, hung with black, and presenting '< a sknll and other bones,'* 
to aggravate the melancholy of the poor woman, she not having had 
enough : she goes there and sits, hailing the *^pomp of horror :" her 
father comes in, and gives her a dagger to kill herself, but is called 
away to a riot occasioned by Lothario's friends. She takes the 
opportunity of being an obedient daughter (as she can shew the vir- 
tue by dint of making things as bad as possibfe) and gives herself a 
mortal stab. The old man returns, ** pale and bloody," aad finding 
accordingly, that everything was as bad' as he could desire, ex- 
tends his paternal forgiveness, and bids her ** die and be happy." 
The poor creature thanks bim for making her happy when it 
is of no use, and by way of leavuag ^ equally happy impression on . 
her husband^s mind, tdls him that rfie. could have lovad him baA 
she known him sooner. Attd«o tbe corcain fidls upon thisfkrago 
of imposing verses, revolting chanicters, and wilful, foolish, unne- 
cessary horrors. 

Mr Kemblb made a very good Horatio. We cannot say as much 
of Abbott's Lothario. It certainly was not like the Lothario of 
Garrick, which Cumbbioamd talks of, when the lively actor came- 
bounding on the stage like a fawn, laughing at ** Old Sciolto and the 
wittol Altamont,** and overthrew the old stage religion of the Booths . 
and Quins. Miss KxtiBLs's Calista is the best character we have yet 
seen her in ; but we are afraid the compliment is not a great one ; 
for Calista is not a natural or a difficult character. What Miss 
Kemblb did best in the part, was the ^sarcasm. We have before 
expressed an opinion, that this clever young lady wonld pro- 
bably turn out to be a combination of her Other's tact for 
the stage graces with her mother's power to point a rebuke; 
and her performance of Calista tends to confirm it. She 
has great self-possession; delivers her sentences with theatrical - 
force and efiect ; and commands in consequence a certain kind o^ ' 
applause. But we miss ** great nature still." She is too conscious^ 
declamatory, and literal Her tone changes too ^ddenly according 
to the abstract signification of the words, apart firom the pervading 
emotion ; which is a great and most unpromising fault She is 
too aoH upon softness; grim upon the word ^grim;" and pa^le 
(doling out her word) when paleness is mentioned. In short, we 
find no reason whatsoever to change our general opinion of her 
powers. Our brother-critic, who writes in the Court Journal, is 
good enough to express a courteous regret at diis, and seems to 
think that as we had occasion to find ourselves mistaken respecting 
Miss Talyor, (of whom he had formed a right estimiitiod) he might 
probably revise our judgment to advantage on Mist Kevblb. But 
we explained how it was that we fell into that error ; and will 
venture to say that had we seen one lady, at first, as closely 
as we did the other, we should have formed an opinion which we 
should equally have depeiided on. A question put to us by a 
reader induces us to take this oppoftuntty of repeating^ that 
we happen to be very near-sighted; so much so indeed, that 
unless a strong light be thrown on the £»ce, we cannot discern 
the features of a person we are tsUtUig with, at tbe other side of m 
fire-place. Now it was at a dbtance, in the boxes, and with bo ] 
better glass than o«r ordinary one (which does not enable us j 
to see 4a well as o^iei% yfith theur natural eye-sight) that w« 
first witnessed 2^ Taxj^or's BotaUni. We wei^e delighiied 
with the gaie#f,' the BW6et tones, and the degt^ cf aahire ^ 
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ihai really was to be found ha^ tjbat perlc^snaQce i and at that distwice 
our willing and delijgl^ imagibiatifns gave. ber credit ^^r^ the rest. 
If there was anything falame-wortby in the criticism that resulted 
from this first iinpfearif^ it was tl^ gratuitous assumption ; but i^ 
was not so unpardonable as if it had been on the unikvourable side, 
and will at least senre to show how willing we are . to be 
pleased. When we came nearer, and saw her from, the pit. and 
with an opera^lass to boot, we were astonishedat seeing the.st^e* 
tfitks, the face*^iaking, and the absolute cribbing back with, her 
feet, when she thought herself put of the precise place she ought to 
occupy,— whicl^ totally escaped us. at pur (brmer distance >r«nd 
we found ourselves compelled to speak aocordiugly. Mus KembLb 
Miss HuDDAftTy and others, we saw dose at once, <ind have found 
no reason to alter our opinions respecting them. ^^ 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Oar fneod S. W- H. is infpnned that it n still our iDlemion to niake half- 
yearly volumes of The Tatler, with title-page, index, &c. We think 
however of t^noinaliag ^nrjint one with the year. 

ifo will endeatour to answer the question of a Subscrib&r in to-morrow's 

I«(. will be always welcome ; bat we do not like to repeat certain kinda of 
jokes from certain papers. As to the hero of the mustachios, he has surely 
suffered enough. 

Amvua win be duly Pondered. 

' AH the subjects ffPHnx>8cajiCCB A BIAS* last communication were, as he 
suspects, loo ha gone by. 

A CoMsTAitt RcADiR, atul aooUier Correspondent, will have seen that we 
were mw«re of Ike omission they speak of. 

, -We are iorry we ^»Mot do as* Pi^t«Oosr wishes; but it would tend 
t/Ok fionfait our criticiua* 

.Qur Cdendf.F.'aoonmianication, and thai of loMoa^iiuf will be con- 
sidered without further delay. 



O. 



•The 



ScRRET Theatre. — The Castle of Andalusia - 

Padlock — Montralto. 

CoBURO TtttATRE.— *Tlie Foul Anchor — The Lost Heir 

—Lady Day — Knights of the Cros?. 

Tottenham Street Theatre. — The Sultan — Don 

Giovanni — Blaster's Rival. 



THEATRE ROYAL. ADELPHI. 

This Eveoinf , the favorite Domestic Burletta, called 

THE MAY QUEEN. 

ilary JBowyer, Mrs DALY, Mrs Pipkin. Miss M. GLOVER. 

ifugh Bowyer (m Steward) Mr DOWNE, Corporal, Mr SANDERS, 

Captain Erershot, Mr F.WEBSTER, 

Sergeant Stephen Sampson, Mr HEM MINGS, 

Diek(aDnimRier) Mr MORRIS, Soldier, Mr S. SMITH, 

Caleb Pipkin (a Tinker) Mr MATHEWS, who will iotrodut-e his celebrated 

Comic Song of ^' The Humours of a Country Fair,** 

Tommy Tit (a Birdcatcher) Mr BUCKSTONE. 

In Act I, a Dance, by Mist Sullard. 
After which the Nautical Burletta, called 

THE WATER WITCH! 

[By Mr Bernard]. 

£«dora» Mb FITZ WILUAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GU)V£R, 

Miss Tabitba Von Skaals, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Beveroul. MrDOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE. 

Jaccfb V<Mi Skaats, Mr BA?NE, Peter Prongr. Mr J. REEVE. 

Ca|»t, UkHpw, Mr V, WJBBSTER, Yarn, Mr S. Smith, 

Eustace, or Thomas Tiller, Mr HEMMINGS, 

To cooctuda nitb a New Version of the Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Buckstonb] . 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 

CHAlUCTERS IN THE PRBLUDB. 

MrYales, Mr YATES, 

The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG, 

CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 

Mist Kitty PUwden, Mist M. GLOVER, 
The PUot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH. 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 
Lieut; Gem. BorougbdifT, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, ' 

Seneaot Drill, (by the Oritfinal) Mr SANDERS, 

lieutenant Toughmau, iQfficer of the Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 

WatsrmeD, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE BEAUX STRATAGEM. 

[By MrFARQVBAB]. 

Lady BounUful, Mr, BROAsD Mrs Sullen, Miss CHESTER, 

Donoda, Miss PAUCIT, Cherry, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Gipsv, MrsNEWdOMBE, 

Archer, Mr BALLS, Airawell. Mr COOPER, 

Sullen, Mr W. BENNETT, Sir Charles Freeman, Mr J. VINING, 

Foigard, Mr HAMMERTON, Gibbet, Mr BEDFORD, 

Scrub, MtUSTQN, 

Boniface, Mr WEBSTER, Houqslow, MrP^RRY, 

Bagshot, Mr Salter, Tapster, Mr S. Jones, John, Mr Eaton. 

Previous to the Comedy, Spontini's Orerture to " Olympia." 

After the Comedy, Beethoven's Oyerture to ** Prometco.V 

And previous to the Faroe, Cherubini*s Overtort t» "Fanislnu'' By the 

Band. 

After which, 

A DIVERTISEMENT. 

The Mnstc composed and selected by Mons. Simon. 

The Principal Characters by-^Miss BASEKE, Mise BARMETT, tad 

Madlle. ROSAUA GU£T, 

Misses Ballin, Lane, M' Henry, Lydia. 

Mesdames Gear, Vallancey, Willmolt, Griffiths, A. Jones, Claire, ftc. 

Mr GILBERT, 

Messrs BarUett, Baker, Wieland,^hikini, Downe, Sunley, RoflRsy, Burdett. 

To conclude witli, (1st time) a New Farce, (in Two Act^ entitled 

THE JENKINS'S. 

Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGCR, 
Mias Georgiana Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 

Mr Carrawav, Mr FARREN, Aue:ustus Giopham, Mr J. VTNING, 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON. 

To-morrow, Hofer; Perfection; and a Farce. 

On Saturday, Werner; Tdniiog the Tables; and n Ftnie. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE RECRUITING OFFICER. , 

[By Mr FarquhabI. 

Sylvia. Mrs CHATTERLEY, Melinda, Mrs PINDAR, 

Lucv, Mrs GIBBS, Rose, Mist NELSON, 

Wife, Mrs DALY. Wom^n, Mias APPLETON. 

Mr Balance, Mr BARTLEY. CapUio Phtme, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Capt. Brazen, Mr ABBOTT, Sergeant Kite, Mr WRENCH, 

Cosier Pearmain. Mr KEELEY. Thomas Appleiree, Mr MEADOWS, 

Mr Scale, Mr IRWIN, Mr Scruple, Mr ATUINS, 

Mr Worthy, MrDURUSET, Bullock, Mr EVANS, 

Constable, Mr FULLER, Welch Collier, Mr TURNOUR, 

Steward, Mr Heath, William, Mr J. Cooper, James, Mr F. Smton. 

After the Comedy, A. Romberg's Overture to "Scipio." 
With (4th Ume) a Farce in One Act, called, The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

Julia Ledeer, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs DoHbs, Mr «TA YLEtJRE, 
Miss Dam|ier, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Mim APPLET<H<. 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb<, Mr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 

To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 

[By MrFiTZBALLs]. 

The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodvrell. 

Kate Plowdeo, Miss PORDE, Irish WoMM, Mf» DALY. 

Cecilia, Miss CAW8E, 

The Pilot, Mr G. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 

Captain Borooghcliff (a regular Yankei*), Mr MEADOWS, 

Captain of the American Frigate, Mr IRWIN, 

Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Gisflth, MrHBrnY,- 

Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, air TCHINOUR, . 

Corporal, Mr P. SUTTON; Serranf, Mr HEATH, 

Saflors, Messrs Addison, J. Cooper, Coltett, Grant, King. 

Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yam of the ^'Grait 

Sea Serpent,'' by the Author of * Black-Eyed Susan') Mr T. P. COOKE. 

(Being the last week but one of his Engagement.) 



To-morrow, The Fair Penitent ; The Omnibus ; and The Invindbles. 
Go Saturday, The CarniTal at Naples ; The Omnibus ; and I^Uwk Eyed 
Sttsaa. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all beaks, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; aaH^ 
J. Chappel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J.FirtJ), 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong's Hotel ; at Ebers's Library, Old Boud street ; and by ill Book* 
tellers aod Newsmen. 

C. and W. Rinnui^ Priatsis, Broad street, G^diB f^uart. 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



V1S1IJTA8 BV tTAlUBTAS. 



FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



ne JUck-Bumers. A Tale fw the PreterU Times, 8yo. pp. 16. 

lUvington. 
Wk masumkms beb^ vnaaed many years ago, wh«n reading Mr 
Oraves's novel, the Spiritual Quixote, with the interview between 
his hero and the apostolic personage, who is supposed to represent 
Whitfield. On his way to the appointment, he bad pictured to him- 
self everythuif that was saintly and venerable, with a leaning to the 
inoct^c^. Diie man, he thought, who was so earnest in recommend- 
If^ others the joys of deatfa^beds and of the next world, would pre- 
sent an aspect ut^eriy abstracted from those of the present, and he 
was prepared to admire in his person an example so edifying. On 
fftf wk %; thttiogm at the inn (for it waa at an inn that the apostle 
had put up), he found himself in the presence of the holy man, who 
was a jolly felb>w of robust projiortions, with a well-powdered wig, 
and a break&st-table before him supporting a huge plate of but- 
tered muffina. 

^e saint however was a good-natured man, and before he 
entered wkh Mr Wildgoose upon the delights of the next world, he 
invited him to partake of some of the goods of this. 

This is not the plan upon which the once dominant, now falling, 
and always foolish persons who have been in the habit of circu- 
Udng rel^ous tracts through the country, have proceeded. They 
have Jiow circubted those tracts for many years with the avowed 
oliject of nmktng the poor contented with things as they were, re- 
commending them to be satidfied with their lot whatsoever it was, 
9sa dispensadon of providence; to look forward to a consolatory 
death-bed, and to leave the goods of life in the bands in which they 
"ivcre overflowing. And what have these tracts done ? Have they 
Inndered the presant crisis ? Have the ctreolafeors of the tracts hin- 
dsred it by their ewn charity I Is it not a disgraceful and mon- 
strous £Eict, that the starving claims of the poor are now for the 
first time likely to be attended to, not from anything that these 
tract-writers have said, but in spite of them, and because the tract- 
writers and the other rich are beginning to be frightened ? As 
long as it was supposed that these tracts were having any effbct, 
and Aat the poor would starve patiently, patiently they] might. 
Everything was said in favour of patience : it would secure the poor 
man a comfortable death. But if the poor man thought that death 
was but a moment, and life a good long time and worth thinking 
i^ut, which was the light in which his superiors evidently regarded 
it, that was to be pressed upon him as a comparatively small matter, 
a provoking trifle calculated to disturb the merit of his patience. 
The church eat her muffins, and left the poor man to bis bit of 
bread or no bread. The established person, clergyman or layman, 
was to lyiye a good flourishing habit of body, a hearty a^^petke, and 
plenty of superfluities to indulge it with ; and if one day in the 
mondi he could not eat his usual superabundance of dinner because 
hn hiA jlnid hiwielf ilnuhlr the enormity the day bafore^ his wife 
was to look tender and anxious, to press upon him a little bit of 
dricken, and a glass of his oldest port. If it rained, the weather was 
to be regretted as hindering him from taking his ride on horse-beck, 
irfai Rnr carriage, and their snug fat neighbonra from conmig t^see 
them, fkt day being too bleak as well as wet for anybody to venture 
out, but Old Harper^ who waa a sick labourer, creeping out to do a 
Mttia tnt of hedging and ditching, in order that his five children next 
iky might not go cryiug supperless to bed. , 

Is this an exaggeration ? In this or that parish it may be ; but for 
the truth of the spirit of the picture let the notorious state of the 
church and the poor at this minute testify : let exhausted patience 
testify: let the anger that haa taken place of it testify : let fiwroarsi 
ffBsas^ wages, and ckf^symen lowering tithas.: let the eala^g ofi 
ofti, and the eager scmpng of nuiicid buttav-tubs testify : let thei 
^Mter.of aconntty surgeon, in ^e T^es of Monday, testify; who 
•^, that •* often during the last winter he has seen a starving pea- 
vHtt, attendant . on a sick wife, surrounded by a family of Uttle 



shivering bdngs, who would interrupt his professional inquiries by 
asking for brtod, while the poor peasant's mutterings (he adds), 
* not loud but deep,' have carried convicti o n to his breast that 
somethuig dreadful must occur." Did the de i ^^meu lower the 
tithes then f Did the ridh propose an3ihing in Pftrikntent, such ak 
they now talk of proposing ? No : but meanwhile, the starving and 
muttering peasant has been gaining knowledge : other tracts have 
been giving it to him, very different f^om these substitutions of 
patience for bread : h£s dreadftd necessities have assisted to advmice 
him in information, while the teadiers of patienee have been rqpoa^ 
ing on their ignorance and their velvet cushions, and he has at lei^th 
risen and demanded the common rights of humanity in a voice that 
has made England shake. 

And yet the tract-men have the face still to come forward with 
tracts, like this tale of The Rich-Burners, in which absolute con- 
tentment with want and disease is recommended, while the poor peo- 
ple are loaded with disgusting charges of irreligion and pro^enesfr^ 
as constituting the only evils of wfaioh. |1^ ore . bound to- get rid ; 
as if bread, instead of sermons, were not what they nooded^ and thera 
were not more real irreligion and profanencsa- amoqg flourishing 
men of the world, and luxurious churchmen, than is the despairing 
noise of all the pot-houses in England. But before we give a spe- 
cimen or two of this foolish publication, we shall present the reader 
with an instance of that extraordinary want qf imligination, and 
contented faith in a system, of gross uid selfish inequali^, which 
can be generated in a mind not naturally ill-disposed, or unconver- 
sant with humanizing studies, by the focce of habit and education. 
We aUude to a y ^ m^i m^kt^pMSeB^Aim, enticed TheJmnmaief 
a A^aturuUst, which though .it has beea preposterouslj ^oppaved 
with White's Selbome, is a book we should have been pleased 
with from the nature of its subject, had it not bpen for this un* 
seemly blotch. Speaking of the place in which he resides^ the 
author says : — 

'This village and its neighbouring parishes, by reason of the 
peculiar culture carried on in them, and the natural production 
of the district, afibrd the most ample employment for their 
labouring inhabitants ; nor perhaps could any portion of the Idng^ 
dom, neither possessing mineral riches, manufactories, or mills, nor 
situate in the immediate vicinity of a great town, be found to a^rd 
superior demand for the labour, healthy employment, and reason^ 
able toil of its population. Our lime^kilns engage throughout the 
year several persons ; this is, perhaps, our most laborious employ, 
though its returns are considered^ as fidr. In our culture, afler idl 
the various business of the farms, comes the potato setting ; nor is 
this finished wholly before the hay-making commences. Teazleing 
succeeds; the, com harvest comes on, followed shortly by the re- 
quirements of the potato again, and the digging out and securing thiiB 
requires the labour of multitudes, until the very veige of winter. 
Then comes our employment for this dark season of the year, the 
breaking of our lime-stone for the use of the roads, of which we 
afford a large supply to less favoured districts. This mateilal Is 
not to be sought for in distaut places, or of difficult attainment, b^t 
to be found almost at the very doors of the cottages ; and old men, 
women, and children, can obtain a comfortable maintenance by it 
without any great ^exertion of strength, or protraction of labour. 
The rough material costs nothing, a short pick-axe to detach the 
stone, and a hammer to break it, were all the tools required. A 
man or a healthy woman can easily supply about a ton in the day ; 
a child that goes on steodlify about one third that quantity ; and as 
we give one shilling for a ton, a man^ his uri/e, and two tolerable' 
sized children, can obtain from two shillings and eight-pence, to 
three shillings per day, by this employ, the greater part of the win- 
ter; and should the weather be bad they can toorhat intervals, 
and various broken hows, and obtain something — and there Is a 
constant demand for the article. The winter accumulation is carted 
away as the frost occurs, or the spring repair comas oo*^ Our 
labourers, their children and cottages, I think, present a te 
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of their well doing, by the orderly decent conduct, of the. former, 
and the comforts of the latter. There are years when we have dis- 
posed of about three thousand tons of stone, chiefly broken up for 
use by a few of our village poor; if we say by twenty families, it 
will have produced perhaps seven pounds to each,— a most com- 
fortable addition to thdr means, when we consider that this has 
been obtained by tha weak wid infirm, at intervals of time, without 
more than the cost of labour, when employment elsewhere was in 
np request. 
^ The author continues ^— ' 

* I may, perhaps, be pardoned in relating here the good conduct of 
a villager, deserving more approbation than my simple record will 
bwtow ; and it affords an eminent ei^ample of what may be accom- 
plished by industry and economy, and a manifestation that high 
wages are not always essential, or solely contribute to the welfare 
of the kbouror.— When I first knew A. B. he was in a state of 
poverty,, possetsiiig, it is true, a cottage of his own, with a very 
small garden | bqt his constitution being delicate, and health preca- 
rious, so that he was not a profitable labourer, the farmers were 
unwilling to employ him. In this condition he came into my ser- 
vice : his wife at that time having a young child, contributed very 
litde to the general maintenance of the family : his wages were ten 
slullings per weefc, dieting himself, and with littie besides could be 
coasidonNi as profitsMe. We soon perceived that the clothing of 
thefatnily.lKmaDcie^momattit and improved; certain gradations of 
bodUj.heaith ^p^ed ; the cottage was whitewashed, and enclosed 
^with a rough wall and g^te; the rose and the corchorus began to 
blossom about it j the pig became two ; and a few sheep marked 
'A- B. were rtmVng al)out the lanes : then his wife had a little cow, 
^•'which it was'^hop^d his honour would let rough grass in the 
' Hipper fieWy btitthls was not entirely given; this cow in spring 
•was 30H«d by abeuef; btrt'fin<fing such cattle difficult to mwn- 
tain throil^ the winter, th^ were disposed of, and the sheep aug- 
lacnted. Afler about six years service, my honest, quiet, sober 
labourer rfi«/, leaving his wife and two children surviving: a third 
had recently died. We found him possessed of some money, 
though I know not the amount ; two fine hogs, and a flock of forty- 
nine good sheep, mftny far advanced in lamb ; and all this stock 
was acquired solely with the regular wages of ton shilling a week, 
in conjunction with the simple, aids of ri^ aohriety and economy, 
without a murmur, a complaint, or a grievance !* 

More shame for those who suffered it! The author justly lifts 
up his hands and eyebrows at "dl this stock having been acquired 
solely with the regular wages often shillings a week, ia conjunction 
with the simple ^ds of r^irf sobriety and economy,without a murmur, 
a complaint,, or a grievance r But whence the instinct of surprise 
that thwe was no murmur, complaint, or grievance ? and how hap- 
pened it never to come into tiie head of this meditative and senti- 
mental gentieman, that this poor man, with his delicate constitution, 
^who contrived to do so much witii ten shillings a week, and who' 
died like the horse just as he had succeeded, might perhaps have lived 
twenty years longer instead of six, had his anxiety to do tiie best 
for his wife and family been better paid ? Yet these (seriously 
speaking) as England has been going on, are highly favourable speci- 
mens botii of tenant and landlord. Would the author, upon the great 
principle of " Do as you would be done by," like to have been in 
his tenant's place, to have lived in the same manner and died at the 
same period ? He might say yea, for it is an easy mode of palliating 
the home-thrust of tiiat famous maxim, that we should like to be 
treated in suoh and such a way, if we were in such a station. But 
who believes the man that says it ? Above all, would he like to 
have been one of those weak and infirm people, who had the 
enchanting satisfection of being able to earn seven shillings a week 
by stooping then- aged and feeble backs, and breaking stones all day 
long in *e winter ? Would he like his old aunts and uncles, or his 
brotiier.and sister, or his littie children to have the same felicity, 
especially during the chin-cough, or any other weakness or infir- 
mity? He would say tiiat they had not been brought up to it; 
which makes a difference. Granted; though it does not appear 
that all the bringing up in the worid, even in this luckiest of stony 
villages, hinders people from feeling want and disease, or enables 
them to labour without infirmities, any more than to be infirm 
without labouring. His reply would be, Uiat Providence h^ 
ordameddiferentlotsinlife; and that it is proper to submit to 
Providence. But how does he know tiiat Providence wishes this 
particBkff hind of submission, any more than to a thousand other 
•evite which have been not submitted to, and which have therefore 
heen put down? If the fact of th6 submissioa is aU that can be 
alleged m support of the will of Providence, the country seerai 



prepared to show that the will of Providence is of a very diflbrent 
kind: and in the meantime what is there to show for tiie submisaioa 
to Providence on the part of the rich and great, when there is the 
least thing in their condition that irritates their will, and the wish 
to change it ? Are they content with labour and infirmity, and with 
cradting the hard stones of compulsion ? or is submission to Provi- 
dence a beatitude to be coi^oed to the poor ? How is it that 
even the bisiiops are not content with thmr original sees, when they 
can be translated to richer ones ? What sort <^ a redgned villager 
at seven shillings a week of stone-breaking does he think the Dake 
of Wellington would have made, or Dr Philpotts, or Sir Robert Peel, 
or Mr Sumner, men not famous for the serenity of their satisfiic- 
tion, even under the most ordinary provocations ? Gray tells of 
Village Hampdens and Cromwells. There have been also ^ Wat 
Tylers and Jack Straws, doubtiess men of eneigy in their sevend 
fashions, and who with a proper education, might have made 
as good warriors as any. Gould he not name a persons^ who 
would have been as likely as anybody to be a rantwg roaring Uade^ 
given to gallantry of all sorts, with whom it should have beea a 
word and a blow with anybody who differed with him in the tap, 
and whose eagle nose would have been seen at the head of a inob^ 
making as good a wedge for it, to break its way with, aS it did with 
more splendid bodies ? Is A^ one who would have been litody to be 
content with a pittance and a pious exhortation, haWag no eye to 
any of his neighbour's goods whatsoever, and dutifvdiy takii^ to hie 
death-bed in the united meekness of starvation, morality, ^nd 
religion ? 

But the mention of a death-bed reminds us of our friend the 
Rick -burner. We must attend to him to-morrow, and conclude the 
train of reflections into which he has led us. 



THE PLAY-GOtBL 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THlE EXAMINER* 



PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dbvbt LANS^-Beanx Stratngem— A Divvrtkement-Tb^ JmUqi^ 
CoYSMT Garosn.— Recniitiiig Officei^Tlie (hnaibg»— JIm Pilot* , 



COVBNT GaRDEBT. 

The good-natured author of the Beaujff Stratagem and the Recrml^ 
ing Officer would have been pleased to think that those two coaie- 
dies would be performed at the' two great theatres on the same 
night, upwards of a hundred years after his death, and that his 
writings would be more popular than the less genial ones xf 
Wjcherley and Congreve. We always witness th)e performance of 
the Recruiting Officer with peculiar pleasure, because Forquhar 
is understood to have drawn his own character in Plume, and those 
of some country friends of his in Justice Balance and Si/lvia, You 
must not take for granted all the wild things he says about women. 
They are the exuberance of animal spirits. " No, faith,** sa^ 
Plume, '< I'm not that rake that the worid imagines ; I have got an 
air of freedom, which people mistake in me, as they mistaice for. 
mality in others for religion.'* And how handsomely he behaves^ 
when the Justice asks him for the discharge of his recruit :^-*- 

** Balance, Won't you dischai^e him ? 

plume. Not under an hundred pounds sterling. 

BaL You shall have it, for his father is my intimate fri^nd^^ • 

Plume. Then you shall have him for nothing. ' " " 

Bal, Nay, Sir, you shall have your price. * ^' hm c t^. 

Plume. Not a penny. Sir : I value an obUgaiAtfn .tp^yoiii omch 
above an hundred pounds. 

Bal. (smiling and gratified.) Perhaps, Sir, you shan^t repent 
your generosity." 

Balance knows (which the Captain does not) that the recVttk^is 
the Captain's own mistress in disguise. What a pretty turn this is 
for the poor officer? and how well It is coHtrived that he shall 
shew hunself worthy of her ! — Poor Farquhar ! There is no 
doubt, that this is just the sort of thing he could have done himself. 
He was very poor : his wife inveigled him into marriage iflider pre- 
tence of addmg riches to love. She confessed the cheat with 
remorse, and he never shewed her anything but tenderness. His 
dear friend Wilks, the player, whom he had helped to enridi, did 
not behave quite so noUy, when Fahquhab, in a sthtin cft <if«ek 
generosity, bequeathed to him, in a dying Wfiet, his two Mle 
daughters, beggmg him sometimes to "cast an eye upon theni." 
Wiuca has the credit of havmg honoured thb romantic bill ; 
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but we fear it will be seen upon enquiry, that he did not do so,— rin 
spirit. He did indeed cast an eje upon them, but there was little 
warmth in it. What he did do is not exactly known, but what he 
did not, may be guessed by the fact, that the one who survived to 
grow up, was found in the situation of a maid- servant A man of 
substance iq modem England might perhaps have reason to com- 
pluu that he was^ treated like a Grecian philosopher ; but Wilks 
bad repeated Fabqvbar'b generous sentiments, tiU the poor poet 
ftncied he believed in them. 

We could see Forqohar's 'plays performed anywhere by any 
body, and take a pleasure in them, provided we were not aware that 
any Wilks was concerned. We were therefore gratified with the 
performance of the Racmiting Officer last night, though we cannot 
speak much more highly of it, than of the Beaua Stratagem at 
I>rary. Mr G. Kbhblb, who acted Plume, is to be sure always 
worth something on his own account, — always gallant and a gen- 
tleman; but he has not airiness and flowing grace enough for 
Plume, Plume is Plume, — a feather in a captain's, hat, not a half- 
tiagedy el^ance. We shall say nothing of Abbott in Captain 
Brazem. Mrs Cbattbrley looks like a proper Syhia, and was 
apt at all disguised in her male attire : which is just as it should be. 
K6 woman really suits the breeches, unless she is unfit for them. 
Her acting we cared no more for, than we should have done for 
jS^/rtV« own. There are some female stage parts, in which we are 
content that a nice woman should be nothing but what she is. 
Bartlcy, as Justice Balance, in his wig and drab suit, looked as if 
he had risen out of the pages of the Spectator, Nothing could be 
completer in appearance; but though a clever actor, he cannot 
enrich a fArtoif that sort. We unfortunately missed Kbblby in 
/fyphiree.' We suppose he ivas the richest bit in the performance. 

Drury Lane. 
The only fiuilt we have to find with the new fiurce, 7%« Jen* 
Mnsee, which came out here last night, is a want of a similar rich- 
ness to the one we have just been speaking of, both in actors and 
author. The piece, we believe, is by Mr Planchb ; and if it is 
an invention, does him great credit; for the plot is both new to us, 
and equally natural and lucUcrous, making allowance for the exag- 
gerations of fiirce. What we object to is, that the homely proba- 
bility of the characters is not stuffed as richly as it might be with 
humour; and that the performers, hardly excepting Farren> 
(thoisgb he was very droll at times, especially when he goes putting 
forth his 1^ in agony, first to one person and then another) fidl 
into the truth of the characters with too literal an acquiescence. 
Mr CooPBR, in particular, though really acting very cleverly accord- 

. to his notion of the part, looked at times so very real and distressed 
a linen-draper, Uiat we were almost as much inclined to pity him 
as to laugh. 

The plot is excellent, and will come home to the bosoms of 
many an old lodger and bachelor. Samuel Curraufoy, a good old 
retired grocer (Farren) takes a lodging in the house of Mr and 
MnJohn Jenking (Coovhk and Mrs Orgbr), who have a daughter, 
M&3 Georgiana Jenkins (Miss Mordaunt), and a hopeful pickle 
of a son. Master John Jenkins (Master Fbnton. And very well, 
byithe tmy, Master Fbnton performed Master Jenkins). The 

. family make so much of the old gentleman, on his first comirg 
among them, that he thinks himself in a heaven of a first floor, — so 

. "courted, so praised, so gratified in all his wishes, so able to take his 
little walk in comfort, to have everything regular, and even to set- 
tie his old kous&*keeper in the kitchen ; and then the young folks 
call him grandpapa, and- make themselves so touchingly fiimiliar, 
that he begins tp love them as if he were really such. In short, the 
evening of his days smiles beautifully before him, and he has 
nothing to do but to lap himself up in ease and cotton. The 
house-keeper, with her female eye, first discerns symptoms 
of co^amotion: Mrs Jokn Jenkins is not the wisest of women, 
■or. [the best of tempers: she loves power; she wants a little 
more mon^' than her husband allows her: and h^r husband, 
besides being an assertor of his monied right, is jealous of a certain 
youQg Mr Gingkam (Mr J. ViNiri&) whom the lady supposes in I 



knre with her, though he is in reality courting ^e daughter; Well : 
the dissipation of Mr Caoraway^s dellghtfiil dreams first be^s 
with his being witness of a matrimonial squabble (very good} b^ 
tween the landlord and wife, in which the husband expresses. his 
highest emotions of authority, surprise and indignation, by an- 
swering her torrents of clamour with sudden home-thnist ezcla-' 
mations of " Mrs John Jenkins!'* This is very natural and kidi* 
crous. Mr Jenkins wishes to keep this squabble to tiiemsehres, 
having a similar wish with regard to his comfortable lodger; but 
the wife renders his caution of no avail. She makes the old gei^ 
tlemanan unwilling party to her grievances, in b, t^te-a^ete : the 
young lady, in a like interview, contrives to implicate him with her 
romantic passion for Mr Gingkam ; Mr Gingham scin^es acquaint* 
ance with him, and requests an introduction to Mfw Jenkins * 
Master Jokn Jenkins worries hinr by niddi^' y • • C9eked4iat 
of his ''newspaper;" and, finally^ his diear friend. Mis* 
ter Jenkins plagues him into accepting a bill for him of 
two hundred and fifty pounds, his lodgings having already 
cost him a half-year's payment in advance. ^Te will mention, by 
the way, that Mr J, Vining's periom^tno^ qf libe.coxcombdcal 
Gingham, who is traveller to a merchant's ^hom^apdt.^teHPS Bwata- 
chios, is the best thing we have yet aeen idm doy «ndi much to the 
purpose. In short, we conld say more of this fkto^,<'^-2<th« domestic 
foundation of which, and its satire on bad temper and sqi^bliag 
have pleased us much, — but we have over-run our time and limits. 
Suffice to add, that the poor old gentie^lf^l is , forced ,to,g^ put at 
last, with his housekeeper; and t^ajt ^j^ ^ce^i^tas-giifefi (CMit ,for 
repetition amidst repeated antei^>.! sif ail: the actors weroto 
caricature a little mow, we tfaiak tt/nkouid. aoquare addttiomll <a- 



Erratum in yestefday^' theairidftl SrticTfe.— For "he might probably 
revise our jadgmeat/' leiid^ **iiwaigbtprobiibly ',*' JUi. 

MR. MACREADYrS KINO JOHN. 

TO THE TATLER. 

Sir, — In your noUce of King John, you do not remark upon one 
failure or mistake, in Macready's personatioi^:— -in conferring 
knighthood upon the roisterer Faulconhridjfe, he goes through the 
ceremony as if it were a grave matter of state rather than following 
up a sort of joke. His manner, though earnest, oaghfc to have had 
some jocularity about it. One other particularity makes bis Jokn 
inferior to the late Mr KBMaLs's, who managed to throw an inde- 
scribable something into his i)errormance, that at once accounted 
for the frank partizanship and even attachment of the Bastard : 
whereas Mr Macready makes him such an assassin sort of person- 
age, that the gallant Sir Richard's adherence to him is inexplicable. 
Macready played the Hubert scene wonderiully well.^-^ Did^nt 
he? Yours, 

A. Z. 
30th Nov. 1830. 



CHAT A ND MISCEL LANIES, 

Obsolete L^lws. — There is a further inconvenience of penal 
laws, obsolete and out of use ; for that it brings a gangrene, neglect 
and habit of disobedience upon other and wholesome laws, that are 
fit to be continued in practice and execution : so that our laws 
endure the torment of Mezentius : — 

'' The living die in the arms of ihe dead." 
— Lord Bacon, (Proposal for Amending the Laws of England.) 

The Precedent op Charles X. — Saturn, who is feigned to> 
devour his own children, was banished by his children. The story 
is supposed to be allegoric, viz. that he tyrannised over his 
subjects, and was deposed and banished, or driven out of his 
country for it. — De Foe. 

Wit must grow like fingers ; if it be taken from others, 'tis like 
plums stuck upon blackthorns ; they are for a while, but come to 
nothing. — Selden. 

Poverty and 8ci»brfl0ity. — There are miseries which wring 
the very heart; some want even food; they dread the winter; 
others eat forced fruits ; artificial heats change the earth and sea- 
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THEATRE ROY^I^ DBURY LANfe 

Tbiff Srepi^, th^ Traga^y of 

Jf4NE SHOEE. 

J40e Shora, Miss PHILLIPS, Alicia, Miss HUbOART. 

DokeofGHo'ster, MrJ.YINmO, 

Lpfd H«Mia«i, Mr MACREADY, 

Belmonr, Mr YOUNGE, Sir Richard Ratcliff, Mr COOKE, 

DiUDont, Mr COOPER. 

Prevtoos totke Tngedy, Spohr*s Overture to ' Macbeth.' 
Aft«r the Tragedy, Mahurs Overture to < La Cbasae Du Jeuoe Heoi!/ 
And previous to the Farce, Boieldieu's Overture to ' Lts Deux Nuitf*. 

After wbiebt 

PERFECTIOK 

IB^ Mr Bayly]. 

Kate O'Brien, Mrs WAYLETT, in which she will siog *'My own 

Blue Bsll,'* (A. Lee) and *' Kate Kearney/' 

Snsao, Mn<»iGBR. 

Charles Paraf on, Mr VINING, Sam, Mr WEBST^ 

Sir Lavrreoce Paragoo, Mr W. BENNETT. 

To conclude willi, (2Dd time) a New Farce, (in Twp Acti) etitilM. ■ 

THE JENKINS'S. 

[ByMrPLAWTHB.] 

Mrs Joho Jenkins, Mrs ORGEIt, 

MisaOeorgiMa Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, MMlhn, Mia'BROlidIL 

Mr Canraway, Mr FARREN, Augustus Gingham. Mr J. VININE" . 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Waster John Jenkins, Master FENTOT. 

To-moTBosr, Werner j Toniiag the Tablet; and the new Faroe ofThs 
Jenkinses. 

On Monday, a Tragedy ; and No Sone No Supper. 

On Tuesday, The School for Scandia; Turning the Tables; aid The 
niustrioas Stranger. 

On Wednesday, a Tragedy; and Hofcr. 



TiRTpyf f F Fessb Easltu^t^I koew • gi«Bt mao that li?ed 
UMly-^imt had a cleao clod of earth brought to him every momipg 
as ne sat in his bed ; and he would! hold his head over it a pretty 
-while. I would recommend also to ^our in some Malmsey or 
Or«^ wiae, that the vapour of the edtth jund >ine tt)gether may 
comfort the spirits the more ; proviided always it be not taken (or 
a heathen sacrifice, or libation to the earth. — Bacon. [This is 
JkMiereontie earth^-H 70 fuktuMt'ifmt. 



Perilous Kicbtt of Tonb.— -llPhat an Enropesn learns before 
JkB m aefon years oAd^^^io rend^is the labour of the life of a 
Chinese. In place of our 2^ letters^ they have more than 68,000 
marks, which compose their writings; and their paucity of words, 
f31 of which majr he attained in a few hours, requires such an 
M[0aite varied ot toiM and aetlMU that tbe cligfatest mistake hi 
modulation, renders the speaker uninteUi^e. And in addreasing 
a great man, in place of my lord, yoU may call him a beast ; the 
word beii^ tbe same, all the diffeience consisting in 'the tone of it. 
•-^mMkkle*^ NfitH to the Lmad. 

^Conner of his 
^as buried) by 
eep a box, and 
nto it. While 
le flight of his 
id the tillage of 
rithout leaving 
ere paid out of 
ill we be afraid 
a family which 
\e. Reflections 
itated that the 
;" Lord Byron 

F. G.] 
t it Mras easy in 
«nt with suoh 
indec him from 
who possessaa 

rasources of intellect, and is not destitute of the common comforts 

of life, poverty is little; sometimes perhaps a good. The sting is. 

when there is want, and dependence^ or disease, or above all, 

children. 



roaa 09 

StTRRRT Theatre*— The Benevolent Jew — The De- 
vil's Walk, and other Eatf rtai^ents. 

CoBURG Theatre. — ^The Foul Anchor — TTie Lost Heir 

— ^Lady Day— Knights of the Cross. 

ToT^NHAM Stebet Thbatre. — Fm Diavi^o — John 

of Paris, and other Entertainmeiits. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This R«eoin<7. the farortie Domestic Bnrletta, called 

THE MAY QUEEN. 

Msury Bowyer, Mrs DALY, Mrs Pipkin, Miss M. GLOVER. 

tisgh Bowyer (a Steward) Mr DOWNB, Corporal, Mr SANDERS, 

Captain Evershot, MrF.WBBSTER^ 

Sergeant Stephen Sam|>son, Mr HEM MINGS, 

Dtek (a Drammer) Mr MORRIS, Soldier, Mr 8. SMITH, 

Caleb Pipkin (a Tinker) Mr MATHEWS, who will inUroduce bit celebrated 

• Coaafo Song of *'Tke Himtears of a Oofimrj Fair,** 

ToBuny Tii (a Btrdcaicher) Mr BUCKSTONE. 

la Aet I, a Daaoe, bj Mlee Suliard. 

After which the Nautical Burtetta, called 

THE WATEE WITCH! 

[By Mr BiaNijBDi. 
Endora, MrsFITZWILLlANI, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Miss Tabitha VoD Skaals, Mrs DALY. 
AlderAwttBevero^u MrDOWNE, Cicero, Mr RUCKSTONE, ' 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE. " 
Qapt. LvHttaw, Mr V. WEBSTER. Yarn, Mr S. Smith, 
Eustace, or TbonvisTilkr^ MrHEMMINGS, 
To conclude with a New Vermin of the Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES., 

[By M r Buckstone] . 
To be preceded by an appropriate Preliida. 

GBARAGTEBS IN THB PRELVOB. 
Mr Yales, Mr YATES, . 
Tbe Call Boy, by th^ FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

CHARACTERS IN T«E BURLESQUE. ^ 

M^ Kitty Plowden, Mss M. GLOVER, 
fbePilel, Mr WILKINSON, Caplam Ho«»-hard, Mr 8. MRfH, 

fatTomCofin, MrJ.REBVR, 

Jitttl. Gieiv BonMMkAHff, (woaioltd afti sbraah) Mr BUCKflfTONS, 

, Mast^ B^oey Barnaubk, (puo aw^ fwn Sea) Mr 0. SMITH* 

SeijeantDrUl, (by the Orit^aal) Mc SAND^HS^ 

U^i^tenaat Toughmao, (.Officer of tbe Tender) Mr V.,W|:9SXER, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marine5,fitc . 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 



This Evening, the Tragedy of 

THE FAIR PENITENT. 

[By Mr Rows]. 

Calista, Miu FANNY KEMBLE. (her Snd appearance in that cbaracier> 

Lavinis, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lucilta, Mrs DALY. 

Scioho, MrEGERTON, Horaiio. MrC.KEMBLC; 

Lothario, Mr ABBOTT, Altsnmnt, Mr PARRY, 
Roaaano, Mr HENRY, First Gentleman, Mr IRWiK. 

FnvMNiB fo the Tragedy, Spohr's Overtarer to ' Alrona.* 

After the Tragedj, the Overtare to * Scipio,' A. Bonibejg^ 

After The Omnibui, the original Overture to * 1 he Tnvincibles.* A* L e. 

Willi(6Uitiaus) a Farce in One Aet, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

Julia Ledger, Mim LAWRENCE, Mr« Dobbn, Mr* TAYLEURE, 
Mia* Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemiinn Damper, Miss APPLETOK. 

Mr Ledger, MrBLANCHAIUH Mr Oobbs Mr BARIXBY, 

Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pai Rooney, Mc POWER. 

Farrier's Boy, Mr BENDER. 

To coorlude wUli, (1st time this season) 

THE INVINCIBLES. 

The Muaie coaipoeed bj A. Las. 
Vieloire, Mrj.KEEUEV, Juliette, Mirt CAWSB; 



Sophie. Mm BROWNE, 
Deair^, MiasRYALLS, 



Eliee, Miss ORlFFmiS^ 



Tber^. MiM PAIRBROrM^II^ 
Emilie, Miss REED, 



General Verdun, Mr BLANCHARD, Captain FtorvH, ^r ffUSt* 

Cher. Dor? al, Mr EVANS, Brusque, Mr BARTLEIT/ 

O'Slaah, Mr POWER, * "^ 

Tactiqae, Mr MEADOWS, Frivole, Mr nXK^] • 

Porter, Mr SHERIFF, "^ 

Officersp Meaara Heoiy* Maeit, Fuller, Icwio, Ma4 Nonds» ^ 



Tb-morrow, The Oimiral at Naples; The Omnibus; and BTack Eyed 
Sttsaa. 

On Monday, The Fair Penitent; Tbe Omnibos ; a»d Pr«HunftiQii« 

On Tuesday, Cinderella, or the Fairy and the Jattle Glass Slipper; Toe 
Omnibus ; and Teddy the Tiler. 

On Wednesday, The Chancery Suit ; Tbe Omnibus ; and The Pilo:. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Calherine street. Strand, (tp whom all boai^« 
parcels, and communications for thQ Editor, ar6 to be addressed) ; sol<f by 
J. (ifaaivn, 98 Royal Bschai^re ; A. ttara, Mft RagtnUtiHt ; i. Pim^, 
16 Air street, Piccadiliy ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next, doqpi^ 
Fladong's Hotel ; at £bers*s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
aellem aad Newsmen. 

C. and W. RsiHMfi, Fitetea, Bread ttnel^ Goldia s«aaie. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOK& 



f%e Bick-Bttrnen. A Tde Jhr the Pt^ent Time9. 8n>. pp. 16. 
Caoterbury (printed) Hurst and Chance; Rivkigton. 
[Seoond Notice.] 
Ir hasliera made a que^tion» whether if a chUd ask for bread, any 
one would give him a stone. It may be answered, y^s, and throw 
it af his head into the baigain. The labouring population are in a 
state of stanration, they hare long asked for bread in vain, and the 
present tract is written to show them that' the consequences of that 
stBrvadon, which are now taking' place,' are the results of their 
blnpfaeiiiy'aiid sedition I The title p^ge of the tract tells us that it 
is a second edition. We can easily understand why numbers of 
such tracta may be printed and circulated, for though the pooKare 
to be allowed no hopes injtbis world but of consolatory death- 
beik, there it no end to the foUy of those of the rich. But the 
nonsense may be dreulated and read with two yery dijQferent minds. 
It is one of the most foolish mistakes of those who supply it, to 
ocmclude that the poor are no wiser than they were ten years ago, 
because they themselves are not. They persuade themselves that 
the host of other tracts which have been circulated in the .mean- 
widfe, hava been mere pcrveraionB or even degradations of their un- 
derstanding, though the fiict is that] those tracts contain helps 
to every species of knowledge, and are the bitterest of provocations 
to this foolish instinct of attack. A tale like the Rick-Burners^ 
therefore, when^ciirculated gratis, may be read o> looked at by as 
aany people as such things used to be formerly, but instead of pro- 
dnciagany such frnks as its writers look for, at least to anything 
like their extent, we feel certain (and the reader will agree with us, 
when he reads a littie farther on) that if any exasperated pauper 
were doubting whether he should set fire to a rick or not, andthis 
tale happesedto be pat in his hands at the moment, it would be a 
thousand chances to one, that the perusal of the first page of it did 
not determine him upon the conflagration. We noticed the other 
day the prosperous assumptions, half-reasonings, and half-statements 
m which the Quarterly Review had been in the habit of indulging, 
while might was on its side, and which the time had come for in- 
dulging in no longer. These tracts are eminent for the same gra- 
tuitous insults upon the understanding of their readers ; but the 
time is passed for them, likewise. Let the reader imagine the feel- 
ings of derision, disgust and impatience with which an intelligent, 
sufeing labourer, Mrho had jiist been trying to hush his cr3ring chil- 
dren to sleep for want of bread to give them, and in whose neigh- 
bourhood the rich were rolling in luxury, would peruse the follow- 
ing exoidiain .^— 

* The Viear of a parish in the eastern part of Norfolk was sum- 
meoed one afternoon to attend in his last moments old Richard 
Hip^^fla. SUchard had been a good, honest, hard-working man, but 
latterly his earnings had been scant v; and disliking either to depend 
'Oa parish rdief, or to press upon the scanty means of his relations 
(kr hit htA mo c)uldrea) 1^ had suj^ered comiderabfy fivm want <m 
mfl €s dise^ie,' 

Kbw. halt there a moment Mr Lecturer. These are your first 
soMences, and they are full of the most absurd oversights and most 
revolting admissions. This poor man, whom you acknowledge to 
be so good^ and honest, and hard-working, is described as not liking 
to depend on 'parish relief, (official persons must be disturbed as 
little as possible) and as being equally averse from pressing on the 
scanty means of relations, (a good hint to poor kinsmen) ; but 
^f^e there no other persons in the*world to save this good, honest, 
hard-working man from want and disease ? and are you not asham^ 
of jmrtssl^ .while ehowingus that in thb fertile and rich country, 
vheie the mojiied know not what to do with their money, and lords 
>nd squires are feasting every day like Belshazzar, an old man, of a 
character 8«ch as you have described, can su£fer for the want of 
1^ little money and a little food, and can have a ^person to record 
the ha, who does not think it necessary to mention a syllable 



respecting the horrible injustice 1 Imag;ine these foelingii passing 
diirough the mind of the statSring peniser. 
To proceed:^ — 

* On entering the old man's cottagCj^the vjcar found him in His 
miserable bed^and amidst many indications of poverty^ But at* the 
same time supporting his affliction with resignaUon, and evek 
cheer/UlneuJ 

Witii what foee, or fhtuiQr rather (for it Is inpoasible fth^ t]» 
writer could see all the deductions fiiHoai his iAMirdkies> cMld fah 
pen have traced these last two words ? Whkt right haaf he, vrithodt 
mentioning a syllable about the way in ^hich this poor mah's wints 
might have been supplied, to set up, for an example to tJbie othqr 
starvihg poor, the great gain of b^ng chqarfolon a death-bed 9 To 
pass 1^ in a seutcnoe or two the mi^s whole Hfe^ as if it wam^i 
no consequence but to supply the apprdting and withholding iMk 
with the other luxury of pity, aod then summon the' starving popu- 
lation of England to rejoice in the last happy agonies of their 
starving brother? Cheerful the poor wretch noight have been, in 
knowing he was about* to escape from the hard measure dealt oiit 
to him. Btttfbr the writer ta make B merit of this in bdudf of the 
very institutions that broug^- the man t6 his ndserablef pes^ and In 
admonition to others in like circumstances, is an extravagance of 
folly which will not escape the understanding of the Rick-Bunier» 
however it may have done his own. 

* There were assembled around him,' c ontimi es the writer. ' Ms 
two nephews. Iff «d ffugh^n «nd Jm FHm, tofSlb«r«ltif ft fow (Of 
his female relatives, of whom some seemed to be afflicted ttum 
than' the'patieiit hLouslC' [Very IScely:! they wdfe goik^ to 
live on]. 

' Thank you, sir,' siud the dying man, in a ftot Tbice as the Vicar 
entered, ' for coming so immediately. [Wonderful tirtuel] Ibeheva 
this will be the. last time 1 shdl trouble you: but as you have at- 
tended me so ofben and so kindly, I was sure you wocdd willing^ 
come to support and comfort me in my last moments. 

* I trust &chard (replied the Vicar) that by God's mce those 
prayers and conversations we have heretofore joined m, wfll not 
nave been without their efiect, in preparing you to meet this last 
trial ; to repose in the mercies jof your God, and to feel strong in 
the merits and mediation of your Redeemer.' {The cleigyman 
takes care to repose in a good bed likewise, and to foel strong in 
soup and wine.] 

' The old man bowed Ms head, anda tear trick)ed dowb his agU 
cheek— he was silent* but vnspbaicabu TniUiKFULNBSS Wl» 
expressed in his tx>untenance and gesture.' 

The reader need not be requested to mark tfaene two oUva- 
ordinary words. Un^pmkahle thanli/kineu I For what? For 
sustenance? For shelter? F6r a good; bed, 'and a shale of 
other good tMngs, and a happy lifo? No; but for the parson's 
taking the unspeakable trouble to come and see him terminate a 
miserable life by a death convenient to the parish officers, and to 
the comphicent selfishness of these who oug^it to have hiudered it. 

' After some further remarks by the Yicar, the dying man seemed 
to dwell with pleasure upon the satb&ction which the former ex- 
pressed at his having manifested the efi^ts of his fiutiiy by. the 
steady and honest dischaige of the duties of his station.' 

[That is to say, the duties of labouring bard to no purpose, of 
enduring want and disease, while the parson was well-fod and 
healthy^ and of taking medily to his death, with unspeakable thank- 
fidness. Such are the duties now-a«days inculcated on the once 
bold peasantiy of England^ on the natives 9f the Land of Roast 
Bee^ the people that ** never will be slaves." The best of them 
are to be encouraged to endure want and (fis^e, and to consider 
the dying-bed as the happiest part of thdr lives J 

' ** It has. Sir," he faintiy said, ^ been all my life my humble en. 
deavour so to do» and the remembrance of it now comforts me at 
the hour of death, more than all the riches of the teorld could de. I 
trust God will be mercifUl in his judgment of me, and not be ex- 
treme to mark what I have done wrong." 

* These were the last words he uttered, his lips seemed to move 
from time to time in prayer, but he never spoke afterwards. 

* When he had expired, the two cousins returned homeward 
together.' 
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The result of this specCack/is^ a cdnversation betiv<een the two 
cofbAii/'Olitt of vilom si^ thitf *' it must be vei^ desirable to evei;y 
one, on their death-beds, to be able to comfort themselTes by look- 
ng back on snch priiici|dei» and a life so spent.'^ 

[What I on a life of want and disease, neighboured by the super- 
fluities of those whom Christ told to sell their goods for the poor's 
benefit!] 

' " Well now," said Joe with an oath, [for Joe is to have every 
▼ice attributed to him, because he differs with the author] ^ I can- 
not agree with you at all. I was just thic^ldng what a fool he was 
fbr his pains ;^-^ere he went on fittghig and wearing himself to 
doHlh mx ds^ys In the week, and all £e seventh shut up in achurch, 
Itnd making his bow to the proud gentlefolks, who didn't care a 
straw about him, and were not a bit better than himself. And 
what has. tie got by all dus, but to be half-starved in his old age, 
and to die iiko a dog ? — I cannot see any advantage he has gained.'* 

' Ned l^ad sense enough to discern that the picture was falsely 
cbloiiredy and knew th&t nis uncle had both acquired the retpect of 
ills supekiora' [how valuable !], '* and had, in consecjuence of his 
^ood cfNi^qct, received many and valuable marks of kindness" [and 
. the permission to die patiently in want and disease] ; but his mind 
-ivlas so fun ' of the spectacle he had just witnessed, and of the 
^^olemnty, and feeiqp^wtth which his expiring relative had spoken 
of the cait^i9r*he derived, that he passed over without notice Joe*s 
iinfair statement ot his uncle's situation, and replied only to the 
'Other bofnt." 

' ^ < 9 What 1 ' Joe»! ido yau cJill.it no advantage to possess such oom- 
'ibrt when we are dyin^Tvhen we are going to.be judged Uy God, 
and to settle our lot tor the other world ?" 

• *' Why," cried Joe, (with a sneer, and with one of those bias- 
. phemous mfMycfltlona with which nlm^t evety ientence he uttered 
was acQompame,d, but with which the pages ot this tal^ shall not be 
polluted}) Why \f there is such a judgment, that mliy be all very 
weHi bttt'if yott.wai enty^tto; «onie to the Blue Anchor some 
n%ht9*aq44iear what a joke the Ji l - i. ■ ' m News makes of all such 
^twtf'; fmd what fun Bill Stiles makes of it as he reads it, you 
■ would not trouble yourself about such nonsense." 

' ** I should think the matter," said Ned, ** much too serious for 

a joke ; but, pray Joe, who is that Bill Stiles, and where does he 

come from ? Nobody seems to know, and I can't understand how 

belives. He says he is a shoemaker, but he seems to do little 

^ woik is the dav, and he is aH night wtthypu at the Blue Anchor — 

^ I think you will gei no good there." 

' ** But I do get some good," rejoined Joe with a triumphant 
laugh, " I get more good thim our old Uncle got by slaving, and 

• bowing <to Sie fiuviets and gotflefi^lks— -I get ^at " (chinking some 
nioney)> '' I get lots of good ale — I get to understand the rights of 
fireemen, and the humbug of parsons and religion." 

' Ned fistened to diis speech with honor and dimuet^ and, be- 

fiought has conain eamesUj^ but in vain, to consider the fatal con- 

r sequenoes of his ooBrse. The two youn£ men parted, and returned 

to their respective houses, and saw each other but seldom for a 

eonsiderable time.' 

We retort, in the name of the calumniated poor of Ei^land^ the 
words horror and disgust upon the head of the accuser. The result 
of his story is, that Ned Hughes becomes perverted as well as Joe 

* Flint ; that they take to rick-burning and machine-breaking, that 
^ Joe b executed, and that whereas Richard Hughes had the felicity 

of a miserable life and a good death-bed, Ned Hughes has hia life 
and death both miserable. A good deal is said of the inability of the 
farmers to pay better wages, but not a word of the real causes of the 
evil,^^he tithes, the taxes, and the dreadful inequality and oppres- 
' mn of the rich. The poor, indeed, vre recommended to " bless 
those that eurae them, and do good to them that dispitefully use 
them." There is that hint : but nothing is said of the above text, 
which tells the rich to sell what they have, in order to assist the 
poor; of another, which speaks of " Scribes, Pharisees, and hypo- 
crites ;" or of another, which tells the rich to go and weep and 
howl for the miseries that shall come upon them. For 'our part, 
we desire miseries to no one, but we fear that the rich must suffer 
them as well as the poor, if they have nothing better to say to the 
rick-bnmings than fbdish fictions and calumnies like these, which 
associate angry poverty with habitual blasphemy, endurance of the 
most preposterous inequality with virtue, and parsons with 
religion; as if any of the two propositions were identified. 
** The hlimbug of parsons and religion !" to use our author's 
elegant condescension of phraseology: why, if parsons and 
religion are to be identified^ what could tend to bring either 
" of them more into contempt, Or to confirm the peo- 
. pJe more strongly in the notion that both of them are 
'> j>twmh^^SK tXxan these very tracts? That ricks have been 
.spfipetimes burned by vicious .men out of personal spite, is very 
r possible : there are bad poor as well as bad rich, though they are , 
not in the habit of doing so many vicious things; because they have 
neither the opportunity, nor the power, nor the pampered will : but 
we have no sort of doubt that the burnings in general are committed 



by the nH>st energetic and reflecting of the suflering poor, jfbr the 
sheer purpose of inflicting terror^ and making the rich reflect ihibdr' 
turn ; and we bave this strong cotreboration of our opinion,— th^ 
the eXSecl is what they wish ; and that the most promioient .wi;i^ ^f 
the day are of the same way of thinku^. It is also the^q^iifvUifig^ 
sense of the public. It is the sens6 of the philosophcfis ;t jli m i^ 
sense of the men of letters; it is the sense of the monte d ' iiWti y W) ^ 
The Tmes Newspaper, which is understood to express the^^^on 
of the monied classes in a greater degree than any other, hia ^ 
passage in its Thursday's number. ' 

* "Hie just remuneration of labour must depend on the honour 
and conscience of the employers, and mi terror which the cmteued 
— ^ a law of naturcy thtmgh not i^ the land—are aide to inflict on 
their oppressors, ShamefiiUy have the poor been treated, and their 
wrongs ought to be redressed.' 

Now let the writer of the RidE-Bumers repeat, if he dare,,iQ,hb 
next tale those most true and most important words, *fshame6al{y 
have the poor been treated;" for till he can do that, and propo«a 
jnster partidpatioa of the goods of this life, as well as of Ms cantif^ 
death-beds, and his St. Jamesi's Street oaths, the poor of Bfl^( 
whom ftdversity, as well as the progress of knowle4ge« has pon^]ir^ 
to make mtelligent, will only laugh him and his ignorance toWo<^ 



MONK AND ALBEMARLE. 

Sir, — ^Pray can vou inform a constant Readerl through' %e 
medium of your valuable journal, if Albemarle * Bertie, Earl of 
Lindsey, was any relation to General Monk, Duke of Albemaife, 
and the reason of Monk's titles becoming extinct in February 
1809 ? By so doing, you will oblige A SuBSCiUfiB^.. 

[Albeinarie Bertie could not have been a relation ^f! the Monlfs, 
for they died without issue. If he took his Qinsrijan n^e from 
their title, it must have been bv means of some 'remote connexion 
through the family of Clarges, kinsmen of the wife of Monk ; but it 
is most probable that he had it from the Keppels, IBaris of Aloe- 
marie, who had nothing to do with the Dukes of that title, lie 
dukedom of Albemarle became extinct with the fiuaily pf Monll^in 
the year 1687. We know not to what extinction our C^rrespohd- 
ent alludes, in February 1809; But our autliority, * Collinses 
Peerage,' will tell bun more than we can. See the edition by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Art. Bertie, Enri of Lindsey, in the third volurtie, 
and the account of the extract dukedoms in volumi; the ninth. To 
relieve the dryness of this subject, it may be observed, that it wodd 
be much more honourable to derive the name of Alben^le from 
the Keppels than the Monks, the second of whom was a sot, and 
the first a traitor.] 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

. Thb Strong and We ak. — There is none made so great ,but he may 
both need the help and service, and stand in fear of the power and 
unkindness, even of the meanest of mortals.— S^A^ra. 

A. poet hurts himself by writing prose ; as a race-horse hurts bis 
motions by condescending to draw in a team. — Shenstone. 

Next to clothes beiuff fine, they should be well made, and worn 
easily : for a man is only the less genteel for a fine cont, if in wear- 
ing it he shows a regarcl for it, and is not as easy in it as if it were 
a plain one — Chesterfield, 

IvAOiNART Evils — soon become real ones by indulging our 
reflections on them ; as he who, in a melancholy lincy, ^ 
something like a fece on the wall, can, by two'or tht« tcmchcs 
with a lead pencil, make it look visible, and agreeing with. what he 
fancied. — Swfft, • - ' 

. True Love.— The passion of some lovers is 8nch,'lfhat i«*^ludw 
the vigour of their fortune, and baffles the force of a'blb#;^^hich 
neither feels, because each receive it for the 8ake'0^thtiiJrter.— 
It has been computed by some political arithm^ticiai), " that if 
every man and woman would work for four hours each day on 
something useful," that labour would produce mifficient to P'f^^ 
all the necessaries and comforts of life; want and misery would be 
banished out of theworid,and the restof ibc twenty-toMT boon 
might be lebure and pleasurc^-^WmMn. 

Custom is a violent and treacherous schoolmistress. She, by 
little and little, slily and unperceived, slips in the foot of her au- 
thority, but having by this^ntle and humble b6ginning, with the 
benefit of time, fixed and established it. she then unraasfcs tf fiuious 
and tyrannic countenance, against wliich we have no 'rtiOrtthe con- 
rage or the power so much as to lift up our eyts.—jfoMai^. 

Jealousy.— Where jealousie is the jailour, many b'^a^^J P"* 
son; it opening more wages to wickedness than it stopp^: so 
that where it findeth one, it maketh ten dukMMtL^Rdier^i 

The jealous is possessed by a "fine mad devil** and a dull spirit 
at once. — Lavater. '^ 
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^A SsASQNABLB CoNXEiT. — ^The saoie word in ikke Greek {Ut) 
^^^iesi rtift and poyson; and dome strong fojwon to 'made of the 
nist ofmetals/but none more TenomoiM tEflti the rtat of moaey in 
the rich man'i purse, unjustly detained frofp the labourer, which will 
{k^ori ajafd^'inMct hit whole e8tate;«-/V/Zer. 
n V o^i^g H maj^lSB iliat caanot forgive othei», breaks the bridge 
<Mgraiirhich he must paai himaelf; for every man had need to be 
fa HJ^ew^ ^^-^Md Herbert. 

t. TJl^ie i$ a manner of forgiving so divine, that you are ready to 
•{^brace the ofiender for having called h fbrth. — Ltwater. 

Thb Call op the Milk-Pail. — We have a rural sound here 
(near Bristol) d^ily to be heard, and perhaps it is a local one. It 
may be noticed by many, passinff or residing, and yet the larger por- 
tion be ignorant of its object, which must be my apology for intro- 
dudng it. Servants on the farm are usually called home, or to 
their meals, by the sounding of a horn, a^loud shout, a bell, and 
other expedients ; but when females only are left in the house, and 
a horn cannot be sounded, no sufficient shout given, and the wind 
obscures the ringing of the bell, and so no notice be conveyed, we 
ifaave a practice that is fully answerable to the end : the dairy maid 
jiifts up her milk- pail,'and by beating it with a stick, obtains so loud a 
•qIUMjC (^ ^t has often surprised me by the distance at which I have 
h'cAfcl il— equal perhaps to the noise of a drum. The keen ears of 
i bangry man reeulily distmguish this ^domesdc tattoo — always a 
pnieticabl^ and com] ' ' 



int mode of indicating ^the dinner hour. — 
'Jowrml Ufa NaturaUiL 

Health of the Gypsies. — ^These people are blessed with an 
astonishing good state of health. N«ther wet nor dry weather, 
heat nor cold, let the extremes follow each other never so quick, 
seem to have any efiect on them. Gypsies are fond of a ereat 
degree of heat ; it is their greatest luxury to lie day and night so 
near the fire, as to be in danger of burning ; at the same time thev 
can bedr to travel in the severest cold and frost bare-headed, witb 
no oih^r covering than a torn shirt or some old rags, carelessly 
thrown over them, without fear of catching cold, cough, or any 
other disorder. If we endeavour to discover the causes of these 
bodily quaSUes of the Gypsies, we find them, or at least, some of 
them, very evidently in thdr education add manner of life. They 
are lean, but how should th^ be coipulent, as they are not guilty 
of excess in eathig or drinking ? for if they get 'a full meal today, 
they must not repine if they should be under the necessity of keep- 
ing strict fisist tomorrow and the nest day. They have iron consti- 
tutions, because they have been bron^ up hardily. The pitiless 
mother takes her three months' old child upon her back, wanders 
about ift fair or iovl weather, in heat or cola, without troubling her 
head what may happen to it. Much has been said concerning the 
constant good health of these people, and it is fiict that they do 
enjoy it more interruptedly^and perfectly, than the most regular 
people who pay the greatest attention to themselves. They get no 
oola nor denuxions from the inclemency of the air. They are not 
liable to rashes; even poisons, or epidemical disorders have no 
eflect on them. > Any prevailing sickness penetrates sooner into ten 
habftadobs of ch^lisea people, than it finds its way into a Gypsy's 
tent, or into his hut. They are equally liable to the small-pox and 
measles with other people, though with infinitely less danger of 
being carried off by tnem, and they are sulject to a disorder in the 
eyes, occasioned by the continual smoke and steam in their huts, 
during the winter season ; in other respects, the gypsies experience 
no inconvenience till the time comes tnat nature demands ner own 
bock again, and enth^y destroys the machine. Though this be not 
always at a great old age, it is generally at a prettjr advanced one ; 
it being very uncommon for a Gypsy to die early in life, or in his 
childhood. — No Gypsy ever puts a period to his own existence on 
account of vexation, anxiety or despair, he is much too fond of it, 
besides that care or despair are unknown to him. Even in the 
greatest distress, he is never troubled with low spirits ; ever merry 
and Uiythe, he dies not till he cannot help it. — GreUman*s Diner' 
Mkm en the Cjfpewi. 

' ^rt«0T3 OF THE Battle 'of Lexington. — ^The battle of Lex- 
ington operated like an electrical shock throughout the provinces. 
fOa. heaang^of that event, even in New York, where the friends of 
tha . ministry were more numerous than in any other place, the 
>^9ople^ laid, aside their indecision, and espoused the cause of their 
countrymen. '^Hiey shut up the custom-house, and stopped all 
vessels preparing to sail to Quebec, Newfoundland, Geoigia, or 
Boston. They wso addressed a letter to the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of the city of London, in which they declared 
t^dt all the horrors of civil war would not compel the Americans 
to submit to taxation bv authority of the British parliament ; and 
expressed a confident hope that the citizens of^ London would 
exert themselves to restore union and peace to the empire. The 
Qolonista of New. Jersey took possession of the treasury of the 
province, containing about 30,000/. to employ it in tneir own 
defence. Tlie inhabitants of PhOadelphia followed the example ^f 
New York« and prevented the saihnff of vessels to any port on the 
.^Qtinent that acknowledged the authodty, or was subject to the 
jPO^ i^f Britain^ In the space of six days, intelligence of the 
acbon of the l9th of April, reached Baltimore, in Maryland. The 
^eof^ instantly seised the provincial magazine, containing about 
1500 stand of. furms, and, stopped all exports to the fishing islands, 
to sttcbof the colonies as. had declined to join the confederacy, and 
t^ the British army and navy at Boston. — Cabinet Cyekikedia, 
Hietoiy of tie Western tForld^Udted States of America.) ' " 
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PBRFOBMANCBS OP LAST NIOHT. 
Dtutr Lank.— Jaae Shore— Perfectioa— The JenUnt't. 
Co V JUT Oaroxh.— The FUr Fenitaiit— The OmiUMaH-The InyiBcOiles. 



COVENT GaRDBK. 

We sa^ last night the amusing piece from the French, entitled The 
Inmndbles. Had we been aware of its origin, we would hare tried 
to get a sight of the French, in order to compare it, with the 
adaptation: for besides being well written, and fbll of ide»* 
sant points, there is a part of an Irishman in It so good, Chab 
it aflbrds a remarkable instance etcher of French tact at 
SMzing the national character, or of the transhito!^ falent ait 
inlaying an appropriate one of his own. Lish humour fits a scene 
hi France better than most of the countries in which our dnunatista 
are fond of thrusting it, on adcount of the number of tfibemittto 
who are there naturalized. The character, to be sure, does nothing 
to advance the plot ,* but this is not necessary m A fitfoe; and a m^ 
litary setof</raiMff^w>«w«^,— lounging soldiers, and Invalids,— not 
only allow of desultory dialogue, but render it natural and desira- 
ble. The part (that of an hiah SohUer, InvaBded In « leg) feperu 
formed by Power, and excellently well h^ does it.' Thii actor 
sometunes strikes us as being too cootept with the mere truth of 
what he is representing, and not dwelling enough upon it, and turn- ' 
ing h to the richest account; in the present charjicter, we had none 
of this objection to OMke^ Lnah JMNSv^'g oiglM Mvo applauded 
the humour, and perhaps inight have eiMed'sottiebf-^id fepOie. ' 

General Ferdun (Mr Blancharp) has forbidden Juliette (Miss 
Cawsb) a young lady under his care, to^ go^ out of dowa dOang the 
Carnival, fearing the pranks of Hs officers in their hiasquerade, one 
of whom (Mr Hunt) is her lover.. The lover plots with some of 
his comrades to enter the house as pilgrims,, aad osorry offthelady, 
who is to be disguised in a mask, and her father's cjoak and hat. 
They pay their visit accordingly, sing a chorus, anil are pre|>aring 
to carry off the mystery in the cloak and ha^ whom the maid-ser- 
vant is congratulating upon the success of the adventure, when lo \ 
the di^oise is thrown off, and they find they have got hold of the 
General: He had detected the plotting midd-senraiit (Mrs Kbblbt) 
and so put himself in the heroine's place. The worst of it is, he 
sends his officers off to prison in the garrison, for endeavouring to 
trick their comrades. ,, 

The Abigail^ happening to pick up a letter of the GenertWe, in 
which he tells his ffmsoo-^Setyeani that he means to ^ortiQr him 
with half-a-dozen Invincibies, resolves to have trick for trick. ' The 
three Invalids who compose the garrison,— the Serjeant, lame of an 
arm (Hartley); the Corporal, of a leg (Powbr); and the Common 
Soldiery shorn of the beams of his left eye (Mbadows), — have not 
long received theur prisoners, when six of the Inmncibles accord, 
ingly enter, a set of smart little fellows headed by a Corporal, and 
go through their exercise in a most soldier-like manner. These are 
the General* s ward and five of her fair friends, commanded by the 
waiting-maid. The Setyeant is prevailed upon to allow the prisoner! 
and the new comers to fraternize. The General subsequently 
makes (his appearance, while the Invincibles are sent wit]iin doors, 
and informs the lover that} his mistress has eloped* ■ The ladys* 
father, a ChevaUer, unluckily comes in at this juncture to pay his 
respects to the General and receive his daughter; the poor old 
officer is in a sad taking; and the fiither, enraged at the news, is 
going to fight him, when the Captaih reveal^ the secret. The 
Captain (more antiquo) turns out to be the man whom the 
chevalier had in hbeye for the young lady; and so far all is re- 
stored ; but the General hurries them all out, before the Invincibles 
areallowed to appear? and not long afterwards, while, the /m^mci. 
bles are on duty, there is a cfy in the garrison that the '' A^rinea 
are coming." Thd poor fnvinoiMes, to the astonisluiHifitivflhe war- 
like disabled^ rush in doors with a shriek, throwing'^hdr arms 
upon the ground. In come the dreadful turbaned enemy, and are 
gaUantly, but. uivvMn*. encountered^ by the mighty three: the foes 
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prcfail; tha /iaM»d^(f« re-appear in propria persona, gqwned and 
Teiled, to deprecate the wradi dF th6 conquisrors ; and the jnece 
condades bj the Algerinet id^masklng^ and titeung oMt to b# the 
General and his staflf! 

This last joke seems ft little cruel, but not perhaps to the 
Yiiracitj of Freiioii im a gia at i oa. The waiftilif4naid cvoH cmapkins 
that she is ^ not going then into the GTrafid Seignor's seraglio/' The 
pl^e is very French throughout There is a gpod bye-character of 
a French soldier, one of the invalids, who studies the Articles of 
War on his post, and feels an indignant pity at the illiterate blnn- 
4ers of the Irishman, who takes Alexander for a great countiyman 
jpf his* and Polyphemus for a woman, and is always tellmg his half- 
^blind instructor to "mind his eye." The allusions are so much 
jQiorjO in the taste of what is allowable in France than in England, 
ijiat we expected some of the hidies in the boxes to get up and go 
away; but it seemed that none of them knew anything about 
Jlix9 matter. The livelier the fisincy, the staider they looked. 

19ie piece is well performed on all hands, and the Invincibiei get 
great applause for the perfection of their drill. Mrs Kbblbt, how- 
ever, complete as she is in every other point, should take a lesson 
from Mr Babtiat with respect to the style of sayiqg *' Shoulder 
arms." She, says the real word, **arms;" which is out of all 
aciencc^ und moat unprolessionally intelligible. The old Seijeant 
bits the matter to a nicety,—** Shouldei^<-^frj9." fg^ 
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SxrAAORDiKAKT Tbnacitt OF LiFE. — The hair-worm igordiu» 

ri^cuM) is commonly found in fresh water, or wet earth ; but if 
waiter ia which it Mve» bappaos to dry op, the body shrivels, and 
loees all appaamce of Itfe. In tte state it rofty be kept a long 
time, and on being put into.water again, will recover its powers of 
motion, and resume its former appearance. The Abb^ Fontana 
kept one in a drawer for tiiree years, at the expiration of which 
time, it was perfectly dry and hard, but when put into water, 
quickly recovered its natural vigour. Linnsras mentions it as a 
popular opinion in Sweden, that the bite ofthe hair-worm produces 
a whitlow. Mosses in the vegeuble world, have tlib same depend- 
ence on water, and revive in the same manner, when water is 
restored to them, afker they have been long withered. 
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CoBURO Theatjre.— The Foul Anchor— The Lost Heir 

— Lady Day — Knights of the Croe^ 
Tottenham Street Theatre. — Lord of the Manor — 
Don Giovanni — Lover's Quarrels. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 

ThisjaTcuD^ the fororite Dome«tie Borletta, called 

THE MAY QUEEN. 

, MarjQowyer, Mrs DALY, Mrs Pipkin, Mim M. GLOVER. 

Hugli Bbwjer (• Steward) MrDOWNE, Corporal, Mr SANDERS 

Captain Eferabot, MrF.WBBSTER, 

Serjfeant Stephen Sampson, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Die*: (a Drummer) Mr MORRIS, Soldier, Mr 8. SMITH 

Caleb W|*ki* (a Tinker) Mr MATHEWS, who will introduce his eelebrsted 

Qomic 8on£ of *• The Humours of a Country Pair," 

Tbmroy Tit (a BIrdcatcher) Mr BUCKSTONE. 

In Aet J, a Dance, bj Miss Stallard. 

After which the Nautical Bnrletu, called 

THE WATER WITCH! 

[By Mr BrrnaroI. 

Etidora, mt% PrrzWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Miss Tabiiha VoD SkaaU, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Beverout, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE. 

Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Pron*. Mr J. REEVE 

Capt. Ludlow, Mr V. WEBSTER. YanT, Mr S. Sm^i, 

Eustace, or Thomas Tiller, Mr HEMMINGS, 

«,»,« To conclude with a New Version ofthe Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By MrBucicsTONE]. 
To4)e pre<;eded by an appropriate Prelude. 

CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 

Mr Yaies, Mr YATES, 

The CtU Bey, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 

CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 

Miss Kitty Howden, Miss M. GLOVER, 

The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON. Captain How-hard. MrS. SMITH, 

T. r. r. P,^\Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughchff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH. 

Serieaot Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS. 

iJWtenatrt Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. "WEBSTER 

WitermiBP, Teudur Officers, Marmes,&ic. 



l^HEATRE ROYAft, DBURY LANE. 

This Bteainf , the Comedy of 

THE HYPOCRITE. 

[B|r J^ BlOKMMrAFFv] 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, CharlMi, Wm MORDADNI 

YoMf UtA9 LMDbert, Mrs OROER, BeUy, Mfs EAST. 

Doctor GMtwell, MrDOWTON^ 

Maw-worm, Mr LI8T0N, Sir John Lwnbert, Mr ANDREWS, 

Damley, Mr J. YINING, CobneT Lavbert; Mr COOPER, 

Seward, Mr YOCTNGB, Tipetaii; Mr C JONES. 

Previous to the Comedy, Cherubini^s Overture to •' Anacreon." 

After the Comedy. Rossini's OverUire tcr " Otdlo.** 

And priftoai to the farce, Bbieldieu^s Overture t0 ^'LeCaHfe de Btgdad." 

6yttieB«Dd. 

After whicft, (M time) ■ N«w Piuee, ^tt Jwo Act*) entided . 

THE JENKINSES. 

[By MrPLARCBB.] 

Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER. 

MiM Georgitna Jenkins, Miss MORUAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 

Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augrustus Gingham, Mr J. ViMam, 
Mt John Jenkins^ Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins; MastttFEMTON. 

. To conclude with, (15th time) a New Farce, called ^' 

TURNING THE TABLi;S. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poole]. 

MissKnibbs, MissFAUCIT, 

Mn Humphries, Mis C. JONES, Patty Larkina, Mrs ORiQBK. 

Jack Humphries, Mr USTON, ' 
Mr Knibbs. Mr HUGHES. Mi Jeremiah Buithm, Mr COOPEB, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Tborptou, Mr J. VININ$. 

On Monday. The Stranger; No Song No Supper; mod The JettKrisat ' 
On Tuesday^ The School for Scandal; Taming the TtUes; and Hi 
Jenkinses. 
On Wednesday, Werner; and MasanieHo. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDE!?. 

This ETMinfr, (lOlb time) t New Play, in Three AcU, called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

[By Mr Dim ono]. 

Duchess di Fontana. Mrs LOVELL. 

Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 

Zoramhe, Miss H . CA WSE, Rodri^a, Mrs TA YLEUEIE, 

Nina, MissTAYLOR. 

Dnkedi Fontana. Mr EGERTON^ 

Count Cosepsa, Mr BLANCH ARD, Manfredi, Mr DIPDEAB, 

Valentine, Mr WILSON, 

Benedetto, Mr G.BENNETT, Harry Forfesciie, Mr ABBOTT. 

Derroot 0*Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 

After the Play, A. 'Romberg's Overture to *' Scipio." 
With(6ih time) a Farce in*One Act, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dnt>bs, Mrs TAYLECJR^ 
Miss Damper, Mrs nAt.Y, Mi«tt Jemima Damper, MIm APPLETON. 

Mr Ledger, MrBLANCHARD, Mr Dobb*. Wr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KBELEY, Pai Rooney, Mr POWER. 

Toeonolude with the Navtieal Df«ma, <>alled 

BLJICK-EYED SUSAN. 

[By MrD. W. JtRROLD]. 
The Orertoreand Vlu«ic from Dibdin's Sonc*. adapted by 

Black-Eyed Susan, *' 

Dolly Mayflower, 
Capt. Oroastree, MrDIDDEAR, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, 
Admiral, MrEOERTON, 
Gnatbrain, 
William, (with m introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKB« 

(Being the last week but one of his epgagement.) 

Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will »iog '* Black-Eyed Susan," 

Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 

A Double Hornpipe by Mr T. P. Cooke and Mrs T^. 

On Monday, The Fair Ptoitent ; The Omntbui ; and PrflMHytNA. ' 
On Tuesday, CinderellaJ or the Fairy and the LiUle Gtais SbRwr; Tbe 
Omnibus ; and Teddy the THer. 
On Wedoeadair, Tbe.Ohaioery Stnt ; The OnnibiH; and The PUM. 



Mni CHATTERLBY, 
Mrs J. HUGHES. _ .. 

Riiker, MrF.SWHW, 
Doggraas, MrBLANCHARiX ' 
Jacob Twiff, MkTURNOUB^ 
Mr MEADOWS, 



Poblisbed by J. Onwbtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom illboeb. 
oarcels^ and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; soldkf 
J. Chappel. 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hats, 165 Regent stieet ; J.Fin*, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Maesh, 145 Oxfoid street, ne«t d<tof {» 
Fladong's Hotel ; at Ebbrs's Library, Old Bond street; and by*li Bods-, 
sellers and Newsmen. > 

C. aad W. RiwawA, Printew, Bread ttwet^ fleMi i ta tr » , 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



MONDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



jMirrWmr ^ Di»eo9€r$ md AdventHrt in J/rioft/rom the £arlie$e 
Jgr^:ii0 the Pf€»M 7I#w» wUk IHuitraihni rf the Gtokgffy 
Minertdogy^ and Zoology By Profasor Jwnuon^ Jtimtt 
mUmk, £$f. FJt.S.E. md Hugh Murrny, £sq. FJl,S,E. 
(9wl vkA, of tbe BOudMiigb Cabioct Library.) ISmo. pp. 408. 
•^ 9kiipkin and Marshall. 

Tbe best way of escapiug from care, or at least of diminishing the 
wdgbt of it aiul TaryiDg tbe sensatioa«> but which like most other 
mai^ is selcloon wtthdn the power of any but the rich, is tiw^elliog. 
Vf«n the power of tlirowing oneself into distant countries by the 
Ibrde of imagination, n a great relief, and we have sentiibly felt this 
in penising the work before us. Just before we took it up, we had 
been foH of the miseries of our countrymen, mixed with a variety 
of otbef painfdi thoughts. In the course of a few moments, we 
fidriy wcik^ up aa from a sudden dream, in finding how we had been 
iriLea huodreda o fmiles^off and pitched into this extraordinary ter- 
ritory, with its great hot silent desert, its lioos, its Nile, its ** wilder- 
ness of monkies," and its conflicting, ignorant, yet warm-hearted 
black tribes. If Africa, for the most part, has been a dead letter in 
lustor}', there are one or two portions of it connected with ancient 
tiipes, whit^h by their solitary prominence almost equal it in interest 
irith the most illustrious portions of the globe ; and its singular 
geognphical character affords a constant supply of wonder to the 
contemplative, and of hazardous personal attraction to the adven- 
turous. There are the sources orthe Niger and of the Nile yet 
vkbsoovered: many large |)ortioDs of territory are still silent 
to us and invisible i but we have at length heard news of tlie long 
looked for dty, in tbe oudst of the silence^ the belief in which 
sounded like a wilful credence in one of the Arabian Nights. 
Then tliere are the serpents, the deyg, the caravans, the came- 
leopards^ the delicious patches of verdure, the elephants, 
the hippopottami, the antelopes, the zebras, and the wonderful 
white ants, who build pyramids, and have labourers, soldiers, and 
a king and |qucen. It bas been said that the royal polity of the 
ants and the bees, is a proof that it is 'proper for mankind to be 
royally governed. But uix>n this principle we ought, like the bees, 
to make a massacre now and tlien of the drones ; or her present 
amiable Majesty is bound to become two thousand times larger than 
u^al, and produce loyal subjects at the rate of sixty a minute : 
that is to say, upwards of eighty thousand people in twenty-four 
hours ; ao that, by this time tomorrow, St James's Park might be 
fiiU of princes, of the blood royal. The most loyal of human nephews 
wonid start at a white aunt of this description^^-The book before 
us, ami the promising series to which it belongs, rank among the 
very best of the modern [lopular productions. We have reaped great 
entertainment from the works of philosophical geography, to which 
tiieiMrme of j\|ff Hugh Murray is attached ; and though we are not 
equally well acquaiatedwwith the writings of Messrs Jameson and 
Vitobh, we doubt not that all these gentlemen are worthy of each 
other*s company. The present vokune eontains the very beet 
summary existing, of all that is hitherto known respecting Africa, 
physical and moral. It is written in a reflecting spirit, well 
printed, thick, cheap, and illustrated with cuts. We cordially 
recommend this series to our readers. 

After a Nrely and well-written account of the natural features of 
Africa, the authors enter upon the amount oF knowledge possessed 
of it by the ancients ; in the course of which we come to the 
follAwinig interestiiig passages :r-r 

* Two exf^editteiiR of discovery, the earliest known, and perhaps 
that ever eiusted, are related by Herodotus* One of the most illus- 
trious of the native kin|S of 'Egypt was Necho, whose name ranks 
second only* to thAt of Sesostris, and who lived about two hundred 
■years before the .historian. The babits and prejudices of the an- 
cient Egyptians were unfavourable to maritune enterprises; yet 
^I^ecfao, endo^ired with the spirit of a great uuv wliich raised ium 
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antiquity, they observe, omtinued to grope in doubt and darkness 

respecting the fonn of Ainoa, which was only fully establishcid 

several thousand years afbrwarda by the. expedition of Game. On 

the other side. Major Rennel uiges that, immense as tl^ voyage 

was, it was entirely along a coast of which the navigators never 

reciuired to lose sight even for a day; that their smair barks were 

well equipped, and better fitted than ours for coasting navi^ta^joa, 

and which, drawing very little water, could be kept quite close to 

the shore, and even be drawn on land, whenever an emei^ency made 

this step indispensable]! The statement, that at the extremity of 

Africa, tbey saw tlie sun on the right, that is, to the ncrfk of them^ 

a fact which causes Herodotus, peremptorily to reject theif report,*^ 

(ifforda the stT'Mgezt cofifirmation of it to u€, who know that to the 

south of the equator, this must have really taken place, and that his 

unbelief arose enturcly from ignorance of the real figure of the 

earth.'— P. 27. 

' The other expeditidn ori^nated in the neighbourhood of ^^ft. 
** Five yonog men of distinction formed tbenwelveii \Ato an AtHcan 
association, personally to explore what was still unknown in tfate 
vast interior of this continent. They passed first the region inha- 
bited by man; then that which was tenanted by wild-beasts; 
lastly, tbey reached the immeasurable sandv waste. Raving laid m 
a good stock of water and provtstons, they traveHed many dav^ 
partly in a western direction, and attained at length one of the 
oases or verdant island^! which bespangle the desert. Here they 
saw trees laden with agreeable fruit, and had begun to pluck, wheo 
there suddenly a()peareda band of little black men, who seized and 
carried them off as captives. They were led along vast lakes and 
marshes to a town situated' on a 'large river flowing from west to 
east, and inhabited by a nation all the same size and colour with 
the strangers, and strongly addicted to the arts of necromancy.' 
—P. 89. 

' The next expedition was made by Sataspea^ a Persian noble- 
man, who ''had been condemned by Xerxes to crucifixion, on 
account of some crime of which he had been ^ilty ; but bis mo- 
ther, by earnest entreaty, obtained a commutation of the sentence 
into one which she had represented as still more severe, — ^that of 
soiling round Africa. Under this heavy necessity, Sataspes coasted 
ak>Bg the Mediterranean, passed the western point of the conti- 
nent, and began a southward course. But he who undertook to 
explore this vast country with no interest in the subject, buoyed up 
by no gay enthusiasm, and urged only by tbe fear of death behind^ 
was ill prepared for achieving so mighty an enterprise, Sataspea 
satied southward for a considerable space, but when he saw the 
Atlantic waves bearing against the dreary shores of the Sahara, 
that scene of freqiimit and terrible shipwreck, it probably ap- 
peared to him that any ordinary form of death was preferable to 
the one which here menaced him : he returned and presented him- 
self before Xerxes, ^ving a dolefid description of the hardships which 
he had encountered, declaring that the ship at last stood sfill 
of itself, and could by no exertion be made to proceed. That proud 
monarch refusing to listen to such an explanation, ordered the ori- 
ginal sentence to be immediately executed.' — P. 31. 

We pasa by the chapters on the aettlemeBti of the Arafae, tbe 
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Portuguese discoveries (in which we are surprised our aulihors did 
not mentioa ,^he sublime personificatwo by Camoens, of the Spirit 
of the Cape), of the early English discoveries, French discoveries, 
■ad the inttreadng joumies of Park, Denham aud Clspperton, and 
others (lately so well known), and quote the account of Monsieur 
Caillie's Report respecting the City of Timboctoo, as he warf the 
last traveller who entered it. The islands, by the way, which Monsieur 
Caillie observed in the Lake Dibie, were named, " not very happily" 
(say our authors), ** St Charles, Maria Theresa, and Henri, after 
three individuals who he little suspected would so soon be exiled 
from France/* 

•In the evening of the 20th April (1828), Caillie, with some 
companions, rode Irom Cabra, and entered Timbuctoo, which he calls 

. TemboctoiL He describes himself as struck with an extraordinary 
and joyful emotion at the view of this mysterious city, so long the 
object of curiosity to the civilized nations of Europe. The scene, 

'howevw, presented little of that mndeur and wealth with which 

'the name has htm associated. It comprised only a heap of ill- 
built earthen houses^ all around which were spread immense plains of 

'moving send of a yellowish white colour, and parched in the 
extreme. * The horizon is of a pale red, — all is gloomy in nature, — 

. the deepett sil^ce xt\gD8, — not the song of a single bird is 
heard ;' yet there was something imposing in the view of a great 
city thus raised amidst sands aiid deserts by the mere power of 

' commerces ■ .' - ■ 

•Although M. Caliie resided above a fortnight in Timbuctoo, 

, his information respecting it is very defective. U appears, except 

' in point of situation, to be nearly such a city as Jenne, consisting of 

* llite boms, eh^y tenatited bjr Moorish merchants, intermingled 
'with conical straw Imts occupied by negroes. There are seven 
mosques, of which the principal one is very extensive, having three 

* cdleries, each 200 (feet Icring, with ' a tower upwards of fifty feet 
kfh, Timbuctoo ia tbe depob of the salt conveyed from the 
nnnes of Taudeny, and also of the European goods brought by the 
caravans from Morocco, as well as bythose from Tunis and Tripoli, 
"Which come by way of ^^hadamis. These goods are embarked at 
Jeaae to be ezobsngod ibr tfhe gokl, slaves, and provisions, with 
which that city exclusively suppUes Timbuctoo, the neighbourhood 
being almost a complete desert. The population is estimated at 
10,000 or 12,000, which not being in proportion to a town three 
miles in circumference, is probably under-rated. The people 
are chiefly ne^es of the Kissotir tribe, but bigoted Mahoiiimedaos. 
The country is much harassed by the wandenng tribe of Toaricsk, 

-who, like the Bedonina in Arabia, levy a regular tax on the cara- 
▼ana.'— P.260. 

Tbe next dwptor treats of Western Africa, in v^hich are to be 
tmxoi the moat royal of all royal personages, who pour out the 
foUod of their suljects like water, and present an edifying mixture 
^of disguiting and dignified manners, gold, monopoly, clotted blood 
.cushions^ and divine right. Of one of these extraordinary persons, 
the King of Dahomey, Mr Norris in 1772 undertook a journey to oh* 
serve the character and position, as well as to make arrangements 
for the benefit of die English trade. ** He arrived at an appalling 
' ^ueMott, that of the annoal Ctutwu^ when the great men were asaem- 
'Med fronl every quarter of the kingdom ; and he was truly asto- 
nished to see those fierce and warlike chieftains, whose \try name 
spread terror throughout Africa, prostrating themselves before the 
Monarch flat on the ground, and piling dust on their heads, in token 
of the most abject submission. This hottage is yielded not from 
fear, but from a blind and idolatrous veneration, which makes them 
regard their King in the light of a superior berog. In his name 
they rush to battle, and encounter their foes with Spartan intrepL 
di^. One of them said to Mr Norris, ** I think of my King, and 
then I dare engage &ve of the enemy myself.'' He added, '* My 
head belongs to my King, and not myself; if he please to send for 
it, I am ready to resign it ; or if it be shot through in a battle, I 
am satisfied, since it is in his service." The main object contem- 
plated in this national anniversary is, that the King may water the 
graves of his ancestors with the blood of human victims. These are 
nnmerbus, consisting of prisooera taken in war, of condemned cri- 
ndnala, and of many ^ted by lawless violence. The captives are 
brought out in sucoes^on, with their arms pinioned ; and a fetisheer, 
laying his hand upon. the devoted head, utters a few ma^c words, 
while another, from behind, with a large scimitar, severs it from the 
body, when shouts of applause resound from the surrounding mul- 
titude. At any time, when the King has a message to convey to 
one of his deceased relations, he d«li<rer^ it to om of his subjects, then 
strikes off his head, that he may cArry it t6 the other world ; and if 
mything ferther «cciirB to .him tifter be h^ performed this cereu 
mony, he delivers it to another m^^ngpri,. whom he despatches in 
.|4ie.aaA9e manner. ..,,... 

•f Another grand object of this periodical festival is the maricet for 
wives. All the unmarried femaTes throughout the kingdom are es* 
teemed the property Of the^irovcteigB, «iid tore beofl^ to the mnaual 



eustbrna to be placed at bis disposal. He selects (or himself SMli 
as ^pear most beautifui and engaging, and retails the others at enor- 
mous prices to his chiefs and nobles. No choice on this occasion Ss 
allowed to the purchaser : in return for his twenty thousi^d cowipi^ 
a wife is handed out, and even be she old and ugly, he must rest con- 
tented; nay, some, it is said, have in mockery been presented wTth 
their own mothers. ^ The king usually keeps his wives' *p to tbe 
number oi three thousand, who serve him in various capacid^— 
being partly trained to act as a body guard, r^ularly r^mented, and 
equipped with drums, flags, bows and arrows, while a few carry mos- 
kets. They all reside in the palace, which consists merely of an im- 
mense assemblage of cane and mud tents, enclosed by a high waU. The 
skulls and jaw bones of enemies, slain in battle, form the fitvourite 
ornaments of the paUures and temples. The king's apartment is 
paved, and the walls stuck over, with these horried trophies; and if 
a fiuther supply appears desirable, he announces to his general that 
^ his house wants thatch," when a war for that purpose is inne- 
diately undertaken. 

* Mr M'Leod during his residence at Whidab, in I803» Awtfi.the 
inhabitants still groaning under the cruel efieeta of Slabimn 
tyranny. He particularly deplores the case of Sally Abspq, dnjigh 
ter of the late English governor by a native female, who, trwood.ni 
all European accomplishments, added to them the most efiMi^g 
simplicity of manners. Suddenly she disappeared, mmI Mr Mf £eo#s 
eager inquiries were met by a mysterious siieoce $ and *U biNig4<|Wii 
their heads, confiised and terrified. At lei^th ai^ old don^tic 
whispered to him that a party of the King's half heads (as hjii 
messengers are termed), had carried her off in the night, to bis 
enrolled among the number of his wives, and warned him of the 
danger of uttering a word of complaint.' — P. 264. 



TO THE TATLER. 

MrTatlbr, — Last Saturday, after indulging in teo am^ch fit 
and doing penance over the Literary Qasette, i fell into a* fftft 
sleep, accompanied by a horrible indisestion ; methoiigjiit an odd sort 
of ultra, one-tided UtUitarians, bad become the ruling powers, add 
a variety of persons who, in the previous state of ibings, bad lived 
according to tbeir •wn inclinations, were on the audd«n obliged m 
adopt other callings, idiieh in tbe eyes of tlie new rulers were mau 
clearly useful. By a laconic decree, the Fiat Arts were aboUshsA; 
po^ts, artists, and musicians, were declared useless npembers of. so- 
ciety, and few authors wai*e to ht countenanced besides writers on 
science. The consternation was extreme and ludicrous. Maoy» 
on the instant, selected trades as nearly congenial to their previoui 
habits as were consistent with tbe new artimgements. Of the 
critics, some opened buftohers' sliops, and commenced cutting 19 
the carcases of animals as mercilessly and with as little skill as tbsj 
had before hacked and hewed the offspring of the brain; others 
became appraisers and furniture brokers, valuing chairs and tables, 
and displaying in the front of thoir warehouses the best specirachs 
of upholstery and cabinet making. Among the latter, I observed 
some well known reviewers, distinguished hitherto chiefly by their 
use of the scissors and paste. New bread having been prohibited 
as unwholesome, the common place retailers of self-evident pro- 
positions, by an easy transition, became bakers, and venders of stale 
. But under the influence of confiimed habit, they displeased. 
their new customers by their frequent omission of the salt. Some use, 
it seemed to me, had been discovered in balloons, for I observed 
that the poets in great numbers betook themselves to those aiiy 
vehicles, and were to be seen careering over the heads of the mm- 
titude, heedless of all worldly regylations ; and while some in their 
highest flights maintained their visibility, others, by gettrag tbo 
much among the clouds, completely baflSed the sense of the gajsrs. 
I grieved to see artisu of merit engaged in common house-paintmg; 
but there were some members of the Royal Academy so nrachit 
homem this humble employment, that it was whispered tojne 
that nothing but mistake could ever have temfited thn&m to ««»g5 
in any other. The sculptors having been used to to^-^oricJWfl 
been dispatched on pilgrimages to the Bishopsi/with ^rvkvi^ in- 
duce the latter to make ati extensive di«tribuitoa of their »'^.%w * 
remember it struck me as an anomaly that there were Bishops 
at all; but they had compromised the matter somehow, ana 
continued as usual to recommend the present order of things, and 
implicit obedience to the powers being. I was greatly at a iMs 
to know what had become of the musicians, for the music siiops 
were all shut up or converted into schools for ^«J*H°][^^ 
pneumatics. At length I ascertoined from a disciple of Mr wen, 
that they had left this part of the worid, and set off in a bodyto 
New Harmony. The actors, of course, were not tolerated as siKp, 
but they easily assumed new characters ; and as ladies and gentle- 
men wefe not particularly necessary under the new 9°"^"5^' 
the modem stage readily supplied its quota to the ***'?**^^ ^ 
various trades and occupations. Having heard of the iw^w 
the actors, I naturally Uiought of you. their faithfliVrt»rtmit3^ J 
aod my heart misgave me that I slioiild find thatyw^Tw 
h^d been obliged to undergo a metamorphoslsL 4 ^S^T 
Catherine street, eagerly enquired for No. 5,004,' and ^J^ 
formed that there had, m fact, been some demur <>« we roojw, 
but as all partiM bad concurred in represeoting your lin*utt»ww 
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4tt9<»»enfiil aidt U> cKgestioD, it wm finally decided wiftQimoasly, 
.ifuX the continuance of the Toiler was indii^ensable, on the ictn'e 
j(fuHUty, Rejoiced at thia proof of wisdom, and at the prospect 
of more through the medium it left open, I shouted for joy, and 
awoke.— Youths fidthfirily, p. p 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



AXiLSG0RiKS> when well chosen, are like so many tracks *of light 
Sd a discourse, that make e?erythiDg about them clear and beautiful. 

Affectation b a greater enemy to the face than the small-pox. 
"St Et/remond, 

St&angb Query. — Is it an impossibility for a man to find out 
the art of making his wife love him ?^Bniyire. 

If Parliament were to consider the sporting with reputation of as 
mnch im^rtance as sporting on manors, and pass an act for the 
DNMivution of fiuoe, there are many who would thank them for the 
m.-SAerukn. 

' AX^MiMow Fault WELL Described.— Swift alluding, in a letter 
M» tht fiKquent instances of a '^broken correspondence after a long 
iftMBiice^ gives the following natural account of the causes: — ** At 
fint one omits wridnj^ (or a little while — and then one stays a little 
whAB longer to consider of excuses — and at last it grows despe- 
1rite> and one doea not write at all."—" In this manner," he adds, 
'^1 liiii% served others and have been served myself." — Laconic^. 

Pigs and Cho^dren. — We grow the potatoe extensively in our 
fields; a root which must be considered, after bread-corn and rice, 
the kindest vegetable gift of Providence to mankind. This root 
forms the chief support of our population aS their food, and affords 
them a healthftil emplovment for three months in the year, during 
the various stages of planting, hacking, boeinjg, harvesting. Every 
labourer rents of the rarmersome portion of his Ian J, to the amount 
of a ro€>d or more, for this culture, the profits of which enable him 
fbqueiMly to build a cottage, and with the aid of a little bread, fur- 
Irishes A regular, plentiful, nutritious food for himself, his wife, and 
Mdren trkhmy and hisjp^ without doon ; and they all grow fat and 
faealthjp upon this diet, and use has rendered it essential to their be- 
fng. The population of England, Europe perhaps, would never have 

^-wen numerous as it is, wttmrnt this vegetable ; and if the huuian race 
continue increasing, the cidtivation of it may be extended to meet every 
iemtmdy which no other earthly product could scarcely be found to 
admit of. — Journal (ffa Naturiliit. — [Would the Naturalist be con- 
tent to live on potatoes himself, and to rank hin children with 
pigsf We have nothing to sav against vegetable food, or a due 

' estimation of the iui fenvt. But if the poor are so happy under 
this dispensation, how is it that the rich like to add meat to th^r 
potatoes, and prefer eating pork to making it the absociate of their 
cbfldren ?\ 

False L6oks and Tones. — ^The mouth seems to be the feature 
. where you may trace every kind of dissimulation, from the simper 
of vanity to the fixed smile of the designing villain. Perhaps the 
modulations of the voice will still more quickly give a key to the 
character than even the turns of the mouth, or the words thut issue 

* from it. Often do the tones of unpractised dissemblers give the 
He to their assertions. Many people never speak in an unnatural 
voice, but when they are insincere. The phrases, not correspond** 
Ing w^th the dictates of the heart, have nothing to keep them in 
tune. — Mrs fFolUtoncroft\ PoHthumotu Works, — [There is another 
point connected with thb train of reflection, which we do not 
remember to have seen noticed. People, naturally deficient in 
tem|)er, but not in good disposition, often put on a sweetness and 
smilii^css of expression, not habitual to them, and yet not insin- 
,cere at the moment. It would be better for them'not to do it. The 
more they acquire a habit of sweetness, the less they need smile 

, On or4ioary occasions. The expression of habitual amiableness is 
!^tbe ^ape,as that of the face, when it has no witness,] 

-'' > EscBiiLBfffr MUxm for Parents. — Children should be taught 
^•to$9tiiidel»reliQi^ ^not to practise submission. — The same. 

"^ ?ALBE ^PrNEMEST.— It Is always a proof of folsc refinement, 
whiti a fkstidioos taste evcrpowers sympathy.— Tli^ same,. 

" Voracity of the Pike. — Boulker, in his Art of Angling, says, 
tliat Jus father caught a pike, which he presented to LordCholmon- 
dele>', that was an ell long, and weighed thirty-five pounds. His 
lor^hip directed it to be put into a canal in his garden, which at 
that time contained a great quantity of fish. Twelve months after- 
wards the water was dr^wn ofi^ and it was discovered that the pike 
had devoured all the fish except a large carp, that weighed between 
nine ^d ten pounds, and even this had been bitten in several places. 
The pike was again put in, and an entire ft^sh stock of fish for him 
to jCeed on : all these he devoured in less than a year. Several 
. thnes h^ was observed by workmen who were standing near, to draw 

• duck(3 i^d other watcr-fowt under water. Crows were shot and 
tbro>k^ k^ which he took in the presence of the men. From this 
.timcrthc slaughterman had ^ders to feed him with the garbage of 
tbesUvghter-house; but, beii^ afterwards n^ected, he died, as it 
IS supposed, from want of wod. — Bingley's Animal Bfog^ph^/^ 
jrWh^ au immense quatuity of fopd this voracious creature must 

f ilevour in the course of its long existence, which m one instance, 
nas' been known to extend tp a period of !^7 ye^rs. ] 



THE PLAY-GOER. ;; 

BY THE OBIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THB EXAMUHIUI. 



. PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIORT. 
DivBT Lamb.— The Hypocrite—Tke Jcnk la i M I toaiag tte TftUea. 
Got INT Gab DIN.— The CuiUTal at Ni^let— The Omnilnw— Black-Eyed Si 



There was nothing at the great theatres on Saturday, that we have 
not already noticed. To-morrow we shall report the prooeedings 
of Mr Matthews at the AdelphL To-day we must content our- 
selves with looking back upon our criticisms, and seeing if we haf e 
anything to add or to alter. We can remember nothing but omit- 
ting to speak of Mr Wrench when enumerating the comic perfd!r- 
mancea at Covent Garden, and fucthermow leaving him out of onr 
notice of the Recruitings Ofieer, He acted Che part of SetjeaiU 
Kite, and did it very pleasantly. His domestic^ quick>speaking 
manner is hardly on a scale powerful anoMgh ibr these lai^e 
theatres; but he is very agreeaMe. He is one of those adofs, 
whpm, without any personal knowledge of them^ we conclude to be 
pleasant fellows ; chaps for a Christmas fire ; — with good humour 
for all the circle, and no objection to the puddifig. 

We confess it is no mean satisfaction to ns, when we see the 
name of an actor like this in the play^iilbk Of all aigto in the 
world, we value none so much as that of "human eDJoyment. ' It 
never comes amiss to us. We know whftt it is to Dke a gloomy 
day, much as^we in general womld wish to i)aak in fine ones; thdre 
is sometimes a smile upon the face of inanimate nature, which» 
however unwarrantably, the fhncy awv^iet» at the moment into an 
aspect of want of feeliag ; but in theinimaii oaunteBonce, kM^- 
ing how much we can all suflfer, and how predons to us' is 
the possession of pleasure^ we are so &r from desiring the 
presence of gloom, in our most painfU moments, that we 
never, at any time, so much desire the reverse. ' We speak 
not of such as. caonot help sharing our sufferipgs, but 
of the faces of strangers, and of all those in which oir- 
cuoistances do not render it unnatural or uogracefiil to retain their 
cheerfulness. On this account, the sight of the pleasant acton and 
the pleased audience in a theatre is never discordant to us, ev^n 
though we should sit isolated in the little darkness of our dwn 
griefs as in a closet, and be unable to feel the warmth and light that 
we behold. The tears on its windows are from within, and not 
from without. We see that happiness is still going on. We seem 
to represent the few, while the audience are the many; and at ,^ 
events, there do we see a laige assembkge of human bdngs^ 4^ 
tainly not come to be displeased, but the reverse, and enjoying ft>r 
hours a common sense of pleasure, the nature of which encourages 
and refines their humanity. There the rich learn, that the poor 
are still of account; and the poor, that the rich learn it; there 
high and low, rich and poor, one with another, smile at the same 
pleasure, and feel their eyes dimmed with the same sympathy ; and 
we breathe the exalted air of poetry, and rejoice to find it proper to 
us ; and all fiices are bent at the same time on one. object (aa they 
might, and we believe, will be, m the greater world) ; and brutaKey, 
if it come in, is put down by the common voice; and gene- 
rous sentiments are hailed with shouts, as if they were 
prosperous gentlemen ; and we behold heaps of faces, aye even 
the hardest, looking for the moment fiill of fidth and interest i 
and ingenuous youth ; and amiable and beautifid wonen ; and 
strangers who are old friends (the actors) ; asd thfe poor giris> who 
bloom out their short lives in the borders, and vindicate their com- 
mon humanity between disgrace and daring; and brilliant light; and 
art; and architecture; and scefiery, by means of wl^ich all our 
town eyes look eaddeolylnto a aolitude or a distant region ; and 
between the acts nm beauttfal stndna of muiic, that fOlow not a 
crevice of defidency fe the whole amttaMMiil, b«t fill 141 therpaiMes 
of thought with a golden sweetness. n 

You may be certipn that an audience at 8 theatre does ivot 
consist of the least intelligent or the least social portfon 'of the 
town. There is pretty strong crideoca, in their love of the ent^ 
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tainmeot, to shew that they belong to a different class. To know 
therefore that every evening ^ere are- lafge bouses, some enor- 
mous ones, containing masses of human beings of this sort, is to 
feel that you have a pleasure at hand of the most sociid kin^ 
^enever you are able to enjoy it, and that it exists at all events, 
whether you can reU«b H or not sufficiently at the momeint. 



llovE OF liATVfts. — How few people seem to contemplate natare 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
PHiLOKAccnAniA to mormw. 
AV4ar*oblig«dtaHoBi.TAiw Ur bis taggsition, and skall pvebahly act 

t{|oo ft, . It ^Ul n<^^ \>t fQr want of will if we do not. 
B. N. E. C. K. will l\ave an. early iosertion. 
There was no necessity for if.'s apology. We did justice to his iDtentioos. 



VB1UP01L1IAH.CS8 OT TBZ8 



SuBRSY Theatre-— Tli0 Brigaml — The Benevolent 

,Jew-7- Giovanni in London. 

Cqburg THBATJiB.-f-The Heir of £llepgowan— Peter 

Bell— Foul Anchor. 

Sa»uir's WDua Theatre.— The Youtlifiil Queen- 
Scotch Janiie — Syrenshee Lovel. 



THEATRE ROYAL. ADELPHI. 

This Evening, the favorite Comic Bari^tta, called 

THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 

^Mosnie, Itfn DALY, Mioette, Miss M. GLOVER, 

Margol, Mrs DALY. 

BOTuio, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr DOWNE, 

CocoOocklet, MrBUCKSTONE, Victor, Mr HEMMINGS. 

hfion S^bertasb, tod Hannibal Fuzee. (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 

Mr JOHN REEVE. 

Af|er which, a Domastic BurletU, (ia two Acta) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 

[By Mc Buckstone]. 

The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwelk 

ActL— WiNTF.a. 



Bella» Miss DALY, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Mr J. REEVE, 
MrBUCKSTONE. 



Alice, TWfs YATES, 
D«pf PnmaYd, Mrs DALY. 
WflHer Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Marmaduke Mas:o<;, 
Jemmy Starling^ 

[A li^>^ of Five Yea^s is supposed to occur between each'Act]. 

ActH. — Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, ^iss DALY, 

Miles Bfcrtrtoi, Mr YATES, Blaekadde'r, Mr S. SMITH, 

GranpQs, Mr 0. SMITH. Marmaduke Maso^, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemniy StarKpg, Mr feUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Alter w1|ich^ (1st time) a New Comic BorleUa, called 

Was I TO BLAME? 

Julia, Mrs YATES. 
MelrflU, (a Banker) MrYATBS^ . 
luwd, Cbai;1^8 Evecai^ Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville's. head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 

Td^conc1ud<» With ft New Version of tb© Pilot, called ^ 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF. THE THAMES. 



ain the Property o( the Ad^Iphi ' 



This^i^cp ^illv^ain the Property oC the Ad^lphi Tlieatre till taken by 
some other House. 

Man. Ki»i Wimian.,' Wu^ ¥m QWy.SS.. • _ • 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captaio llow-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. llEEVi>, 

3U«Bt. Gen. Bomaghclifi; (KwioiedtAQfi sWuak). Mr BUCKSTONjE, 

. .M^ftfr Barn^. Barqstable, (r.uu away from S^a) Mr O. SMirH, 

Seneaot Drill, (by the bri^inal) Mr SAND£BS» 
lieatefiantTaughmaj), ^Office; of. the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
. Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRtJRT LANE. 

, Tltis Evening, Oie Phy of 

THE STRANGER. 

[from Uie Gorman of Kotkkbii«]. 

Mrs HaWcr, Miss PHILLIPS, Cotinfe^s Wlntersen, Bfrs PAUCIT, 

Charlotte, Mrs ORGER. 

Savoyards-Miss RUSSELL, Mrs 3EtH"0IH>* 

TbeScraae«r, McMACftEADY, 

Baron Sieinfort, Mr COOPER. 

Count Wint(Cr5cn, Mr H. WALLACK, Francis, Mr WEBSTER, 

Solomon, Mr PARREN, 

Peter, Mr HA RLE Y, Tobias, Mr YOUfCGB. 

Previoas to the Play (1st time) P. Liiidpaipt«r^s Overture to '' Otr 

Ber^omg/' 

Aa4 if^M cmiiM /of tj^a Evdnip^, the Overtme tp '< U Barbiei«4iSMg|'t,'* 

and ' L'Hotellene Portugjaise," by the Band^ 

NO SONG NO SUPPER.. 

[Bv Prince IIoAns.] 

Mar^aretta, Miss PEARSON, in which she will ititrodnce, ** Vtt j I 

will meet thee alone.** 

Dorothy, Miss BRUCE, Louisa, Mits CRAWFORD, 

NtllY,. Mrs C.JONES, 
Fradanck, Mr HORN, With a new Son?, <'6oc^•bIett MrNdblft ' ' 
Sorereiffo," (C. E. Horn.) 
^adksi. Mr HARLEY, Roliin, Mr WEBSTER^, ^ . 

Crop, Mr BEDFORD, . 
WilUam, Mr DOWSING, Thomas, Mr SAliTBR; 

To conclude with, (4th tima) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitki- 

THE JENKINSES. 

[Uy Mr Pi.AM UF..] 

Mrs John Jenkins Mrs ORG ER, 

Mii.sGeorjriana Jenkins, Mis«j MoUDAUNT, Martha, MrsBROAfl. 

Mr Carrawav, Mr FARREN, AnL"i-l'.s Gingham, Mr J'.'VII^ING, 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTW. 

To-morrow, The School for Scandal; Tominc^ tha TaMts; and Ute 
Jenkinses, 
On Wednesday, Werner; apd MasanieUo. 
On Thursday, The Follies of Fashion; Turpipg tba Tablu; Xheje 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 



This Evening, the Tragedy of 

THE FAhl PENITENT. 

[By Mr Rowe]. 

Calista, Miss FANNY K EM RLE. (her 3rd appearance ?n that ditracier) 

Lavioia, Mrs CHATTERLBY, LueUla, Mrs DALY. 

Sciolto, MrEGERTON, Homtio, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Lothario, Mr ABBOTT, Allamont, Mr PARRV, 
RoKaoo, Mr HEN R Y, Firat Gentleraan, Mr 1 RWINi 

Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr's Overttfre to ** Alruna." 

After the Tragedy, A. Romberg's Overttare to «' Sdpio*"* 

After the ' Omnibus,' Spohr's Overture to ** Der Berjfgeist." 

Willi (7tb tine) a Faroe in One Aet, called 1'he 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

Julia licdifcr, lV|is9 LAWRENCE, Mr» Dolibs, Mr^ TAYLEC/RE, 
Miss Dani|»er, Mm DALY, Miss Jeinimu Daotper, Mis.i APPLETON« , 

Mr Ledger, Mr ULANCHARD, Mr Dobbs Mr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Put Rooncj, Mr POWtHl. 

To conclude wiUi(bj peraiissioB of fi. J. Arnold, £»q«) thaiRoMMMtii't ' 

PRESUMPTION;. 

OE, THIi PATE OF PRANK£NSTBIM. ' ' ' ' 

The Music, bj Mr Watsoa. •■ '. 

Elizabeth, (Sister to FrankeiiKlein) Miss CAW8E, ' 
Agatha de Larey, Mixs FORDE, Bladajue Ninon, Mra J.«ta6RBS, 
Sa6e, (an Arabian Girl), MmKEEIiC^, ' 

FrankaoBieio^ MrDlDDEAtt, Frits, MrKSlfiLEV, 

De Laney (a banii«hi»U. Gentleman} Mr EVANS, 
Felix (hiiSou) MrDURUSET, Clerval, Mr BA&Ek, 

WiiUaiu, Miss HUNT, Hamnerpan, Mr FULLER, 

Tanakin, Mr MILLER, ( -) Mr T. P. QOQKR. 

(Being the last week of his Engagement.) 

To-morrow, Cinderella, or the Fairy and th« Little Glaft'Snpp^ IV 
Omnibus ; and Teddy the Tiier. 
On Wednesday, The Chancery Suit ; Tba OmnibM^ aad TbrFUHtv ' 
On Thursday, The Provoked Uu^sAd. 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Caiheriae street. Strand, (to i^hoin all boob, 

r reels, and communications for llie E<filor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
Chappkl, 9s Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 1G5 Keijenl s1^ocl ; J.Pibld, ; 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; MAusii, 146 Oxford .stnteiii nektdeorlo''' 
Fladoug*s Hotel ; at Ebeus's Library, OiiBoud cuaed .^adhftlABo^** 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. BiTMBLL, Prlnters,0road sCrcei, Golden iqaart. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1880. 



KOTrCES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Ag^ to the PraeMt Time, unth JUfumtUons of the Geology, 
Mheraiogy, nnd Zoology. By Pr&ftiwr /Jameeon, James 
Hilton, Esq, P.R:^.E. and Hugh Murray, Esq, F.R,S,E, 
(2nd vol. of the Edinburgh Cabinet library.) 12ma. pp. 492. 
&n4^dn and Marshall. i 

(Notice concluded). 
But royal as he is, the king of Dahomey is not so royal and de- 
vouring a personage as his brother the king of Asliantee. His 
** Customs" are not so rich. His death-stool is not so profoundly 
scarlet. The«n<;ient wit called a king, *'a oamiToroBS aaimal.*' 
He would have put the Majesty of Asbacntee' at the he^d of the 
tribe. 

Our authors, in their account of the intercourse that was opened 
not long since between the court of this sovere^n and the British 
goTenunent,infonn us that 

* The Customs, or human sacrifices, are practised there on a scale 
sl91 more tremendous than at Dahomey. The king had lately sa- 
crificed on the grave of his mother 3,Q00 victims, 2,000 of whom were 
¥«ltee prisoners ; and Bt the death of the late sovereign the sacri- 
fice was continued weekly for three months, consisting each time of 
200 slaves. The absurd belief here entertained that the rank of the 
dbc^ased in the fiiture world is decided by the train which he carries 
along with him, makes filial piety interested in promoting by this 
means the exaltation of a departed parent. On these occasions the 
Caboceers (chiefs) and princes, in order to court royal favour, pflen 
rush ont, seize the first person they meet, and drag him in for sa- 
crifice. While the customs last, therefore, it is with trembling steps 
that any one crosses his threshold ; and when compelled to do so, 
he rushes along with the utmost speed, dreading every instant the 
murderous grasp which would consign him to death.' — P. 272. 

' The envoy (M. Dupuis) had the unhappiness of being resident 
during the " Little Adai Custom " as it is called ; and understood, 
tliat in one d^y upwards of seventy victims were sacrificed in the 
palace alone. He was not present; but, wahing on the king im- 
mediately after, saw his clothes stained with blood, the royal death- 
stool still reeking, various aaiulets steeped in gore, while a spot on 
the brow of his majtsty, and of his principal chiefs, indicated the 
work in which they had been engaged.' — P, 273. 

Enter the king of Benin, who, though a slave-merchant, is a God ' 
and will cut your head off if you suppose that he is infirm enough 
to eat and sleep. You may believe however that he la fond of to- 
bacco. 

* TJie king of Benin is Fetiche — worshipped by his subjects as a 
go^ and must not on anr account be supposed either to eat or sleep. 
Heresy ag^in»t this creed is panished in the most prompt man- 
nef*^ by in^taptly strikiqg off the head of the unbeliever. With all 
b£s mvine and royal attributes, however, the king does not disdain 
tlie'«orupBtion'of afnerchant, and drives a hard bargain While ex- 
cbmiying slaves and iyoiy for tobacco, which is a favourite hixnry 
io this part of Alnva*' Ha is very accessible to strangers, pixnrided 
they spreail before him as a present a handsome piece of red silk 
dAman. HomaD sacrifices are not practised to the same dreadful 
esMtras-in other parts of Africa; yet a considerable number are 
o^ed on the graves of our creat men, and four r^ularly at the 
mouth of the rivef, as ah amulet to attract vessels.' — P. 275. 

'There is an observation at p. 319, in reading which it is very 
necessary to bear in 'mind l3)e restricdon to which the authon have 
cobfined their tppantkt approbation of them. 

.' It da^rves particular notice (saf they) that the nations in this 
d^gftadiog coodfopn are the mo«t numeraos, the most powerlul, and 
most advanced in all the arts and improvements of life, that, if we 
except the bnmto sacrificed to which blind veneration prompts them, 
ther display even a disporidon more amiable, manners more dignified 
aqa poltthedy and moral conduct more correct,- than prevail among 
the citizens of the small free states, who are usually idl^, turbulent^ 
qi^rrelsome and licendous. Bad tnerefore as . absolute power is in 
it«^ there appears, nevertheless,, in the -dispo^tion shewn by man 
to tfuhiait io it in this unculHvgtcd^ state, something salutary, and 
wUch eveh tetids to his ultimate improvement.' 



If care be taken not to lose sight of the extepdon tOMlerlinedy 
we are willing optimists enough with regard to. what has actually 
taken place in the history of mankind, to admit the possibility implied 
in this deduction. It is to be borne in mind, however, that where- 
ever European improvement can find a footing, there is no grooa^ 
for supposing that the individuals oomposing a nation must; alwajti 
be under the necessity of acquiring a respect for something apcu^ 
from their own personal desires, at so dreadfol a price. 3arbaciim 
left to itself may possibly require amelioration through ifthf^ 
shades of barbarism; but the ''ultimate improvement" here 
pointed to, may be anticipated by accessions of knowledge, whether 
they come from unloeked for individuals or extraordinary circum- 
stances. We are glad to see that our Scottish 'philosophers repro- 
bate despotism as a thing bad in itself. Perhaps in their ukimflte 
improvement, they contemplate the disappearance of the least of 
its royal remains, the mildest of its voracities. TKc King tvhom ^ 
of us have the happiness of liking so much at present iii tliis coim- 
try, is assuredly a very different person from the despot of Ashantee» 
who may be said to devour the actual bodies of thousands df htd 
subjects. Yet one ^ouM thiftlc 'Ihat fiflb nattel^ inolt Hltfoll froih 
the thought of what his royalty stfll is, when he considers] that'he 
" receives thirty-folir thousand pounds more per annum tha^i ^fteen 
thousand of the best paid workmen in his dominions. They talk," 
adds the workman from whom we quote this sentence, ** about the' 
honour and dignity of the crown ; but I would ask yon^" says he, 
" what hobour or dignity there is when they come to take' the poor 
man's bed fit>m ander him to support it ?" Unquestionably tfa^ la 
not the uldmate improvement which philosophers spesk of, or* 
which a good khig" can wish far> 

There is one passage of Mr Wilson's (for it is he, we observe, whb' 
has contributed the part of the book which contains it) against 
which we feel it our duty to protest in the strongest manner, aa. 
beinl* equally destitute of philosophy and religion* Speaking of the 
race of baboons, he says, that ** diey seem possessed of all the mott 
odious and degrading propensiries of the most God-Jhrsahen of the ' 
human-race." .Now to say nothing of common sense and reasoi^, 
it is in the worst taste of Calvinisdc impiety to make use of a 
phrase of this nature. We are not to suppose that the Creator for- 
sakes the unhappiest of his creatures, any more than a good &thflr ^ 
would forsake the most erring of his children. Nobody has a 
right to say, that God forsakes any one; but wisdom sometimes 
forsakes many of us, not excepdng natural philosophers. 

It is right to mendon that this volume upon Afirica says litde or 
nothing of Egypt and Barbary. It is proposed to devote separata 
volumes to those important pordons of the' AiHcan continent. 
The present concerns the interior, and the south and west portions ; 
that is to say, all which concerns the general idea of Africa, which 
is that of the great Negro country, hot, sandy, and abounding in 
wild beasts. The comprehensiveness of the dde-page b therefore 
in our opinion folly warranted. Barbary in particular m after all 
'but a colony from the east, and Egypt is a part of Ifhe land of 
antiquity. The reader of the book will be much' interested with 
the frightful accounts of the slaves made in the iz^terior^ the good 
character of the negroes in general, the lively, friendly one of the 
Hottentots, and the ponderous indolence and cow-like ruminations 
of the Dutch settlers. Settlers, by die way, is an admirable word 
for the Dutch, as the reader will see by the following descripdon: — 

' The Dutch planters or boors occupy lots of considerable extent, 
ireaching usually to the extent of some miles in every direcdon ; 
tet the nearest neighbours are engaged in almost constant feuds 
respecdng the boundaries of these vast possess ions j Their dissen- 
sions must doubdess be greatly fomented by the mode of measuring 
land, according to the numberjof steps employed in walking awex it. 

• S^e irifWednt»day*s OAroaic/tf the speech of Mr.Grirndy.fn\operativt 
ipiiitier, at ^th© »ivful meeting of twenty thousntid Kumtn befngt of thtt 
#lsi9s; aud particuUrly what was- said by Mr Betts, the Secretary, a young 
iian of twentv-six, for whose evident iatelHgttice aod ^o6A. tpirft we h^ve • 
seen stntck Wnh genuine respect. When such speeches aie made by work- 
men, what are we to think or the arrogance of certain ill-tpetcicig lords \ 
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There, i^ii^ml aB|0$cifil pacer (felt-wagt meetter^) who receives 
three dol]ats^pev<iry''penunbulation ; biit this survey mus^ alwav9 
be more or less vague ; and he is alleged sometimes to take partial 
i^i^^tn 8tip[Sbrt of a favourite claimant. The boor, absolute master 
of these wide domains, covers them with flocks and herds, the care 
of which he commits to his Hottentots,— obtaining thus the entire 
^Kspoaal of his own time, which he devotes to the roost listless indo- 
lence. He' imdces nether milk nor butter ; nor does he produce 
dtber wine, fruits, or vegetables. The pipe nevei; quits his mouth» 
«BCcept to take his t^fne, or glass of brandy, and to eat three meals 
of mutton soaked in the fat of the large»tailed sheep, without vege- 
tables or even bread. The good lady of the house, equally dis- 
dainful of toil, remains almost as immoveable as the chair on which 
abe aits, having before her a table always covered with hot coffee. 
The daughters sit round with their arms. folded, resembling articles 
of fbmiture rather than youthful and living beings. No diversion, 
no event, breaks the monotony of this insulat^ existence ; nor 
does knowledge for them ever *' iinrol her ample page." A school- 
master, indeed, usually forms part of the establishment ; but as it 
19 thought too mneh to maintain one for teaching only, he is ex- 
pected to iriake himself usefol in sundry other capacities. Mr 
Brown evnn saw one of this learned fraternity yoked in a plough.' — 
P. 284. 

' fifadame de Stael has given a ludicrous picture of the stiffhess 

and formality of an English tea-table. A Dutch tea-table is an 

Engliab one, cost in }ead. 



CHESS-PLAYING. 

TO THE TATLER. 
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mere A^tfr He farce was equalled bySarratt, who played up to within 

a pawn of his strength, which Philidor did not, if we may judge 

by kw parties with Baron Mas^res, Count Bruhl, and Mr 

Bawdier; every onfe of whom, many players in the present 

London Chess Club would have given the rook. I might 

hove added n>oreover, that so to play requires a degree of 

t*:iR not difficult of attainment, and that it was attained to a 

hf|;h degrlfe by the unfoHunate Mr Brand ; by De Bourblanc ; by 

Codirane,«-Mvhoni 1 have seen conduct three tables at the same 

time, chatting all th^ while up and down a public coffee-room, 

amidst the rattling of dice and the noise of a very Babel ; — and by 

Mr Kean, who has many times performed the feat in public. In fact, 

it has been attained by many, not club-players, who played it well 

9f ill in propcitioii to theii* greater or less skill in the game, but 

who condncted it with perfect accuracy to a close, which is all that 

is v^uiredi ard'thtre is, or was some few years since, a Mr 

Waigbt' with whom' rtine-tcnths of PhlKdofs acbnirers would have 

f9und Wno easy DMitte^to contend, even with a chess-board before 

them. Bi 1 1 am getting too length v again, though I fear in at- 

iwnptmg^brvity, If^ust say with' Warton," when he snuffed out 

a cHndle with his dingers; jBf^W ^ie'Moro, olscvrusjio, .**In 

itoing«> be brief I grow obsoire.'* 



DOCTORS AND APOTHECARIES. 

TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,'— In Oopenha^; where you would have thought they wonid 
have required a considerable number, from the prevaleacjr <^f osfi- 
sumption among its inhabitants, a disease arising, no doubt, from 
the vapours and coldness of the climate, they only possess ttto ap6- 
thecanes, and m^e in «very other considerable town In iMbMii[, 
although Bartholin in his tmveU complains of toagraatiaii^m^i))^ 
residing there. ^ 

What would he have said of London, where there are esB^ttd 
to be upwards of 1300? ; '^ 

Whether the people of London be gainers inpoint of heaUi^ ^ 
this army of apothecaries, I much doubt. We find complain^ 
made of the too great influence of the apothecaries. PhysidiQis 
seem generally of opinion, that it b in their power to iatHMboe 
them into families, or to keep them out. Hence it is, that the 
doctor looks on the apothecary either as a person by whom he was 
first recommended, or as a man whose kind word is necessai^ ta 
continue him in the good opinion of the findly he atteadsi- jn 
order, therefore, to shew his gratitude for past fiivors, or to angMp 
the future ones of this worthy gentleman, the doctor thinks himself 
obliged to prescribe ten times more physic than his patient-has 
really any occasion for. If a conscientious physician ofl^n M* 
leave a sick man's chamber without putting pen to paper, t^e apo- 
thecary commonly informs the patient, by way of friendship, that 
whenever his physician does not prescribe, he' need not givif^llilta 
a fee. A patient who loves his money, is apt enough tpdyc^ 
such a hint ; and if the doctor is not a man of a very dull apprehen- 
sion, he takes care not to commit the same fault a second time. * 

ILippy would it be for the miserable patients in town, if^fheiloid 
of unnecessary physic which they swallow down, though it.doiqB 
them no good, did t&em no harm. It would be no gr^t matter, jf 
their pockets alone smarted for their folly ; but, alas I this U not 
the case. Their lives, or at least, their constitutions often pay for 
it. Whenever the doctor gives his patient two or three uonecei- 
sary doses of physic, from that time tie no longer sees those symp- 
toms of nature, which in all cas^ are our surest guides ; he sees no 
other but such as chiefly result from his own cursed (esoHe^kis 
harsh expression) drugs ; and then, I need not tell you the, conse- 
quence. He ^oes on in a sort of circle, creating di&tempers one 
day, and applying remedies to them the next. 

I have been l^ into these reflections from hsl^ingbeen for JoiQe 
time under the hands of one of these deviU on^ eurth^ (altboMI^ I 
think the term is too good for them). Not receiving any benefit, i 
gav6 him to understand that I needed his services no longer. 1 
then treated myself in direct contradiction to what he had di99(t; 
and was astonished, after a short lapse of time, to find myself gra- 
dually strengthening. 1 am now in the enjoyment of as good health 
as ever ; and am. 

Sir, 
Your obedient Ser^'ant, 
B. N. E. C. K. 




HE PLAY^GOER. 

BY TOE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMIKOB. 



PERFORMANCES OF lUi^T NIGHT. 

Drurt Lank.— The Stranger— No Song No Supper— The JenkioMS. 
Gov KMT Gardjbn.— llie Fair Penitent— The OvmiboA— PzeMUBi.tioD. 



Dhurt Lake. 
We saw the latter scenes of the Stranger here last night, and tkt 
greater part of Xo Song No Supper, We have notieed t)»f^ 
performance of these pieces at other theatres, end haTe littb^ 
say upon them at this. The Stranger is not a diffiouk- ^hataii* 
ter to represent; and there is no tragic one tit prbseilt' f)«N 
formed, in England, in passages of which Mr' JMJi6fti*bT 
does not surpass all other actors. In the etfh'i^fA^ bf 
'a trembling tenderness nobody equals hiin. l3tit eiii^/fts We AJtt 
the part of |the Stranger, it appears to us that it has been rendered 
too easy, too passive and stationary, by its baring originally been hi 
the hands of John Remblb, something of ifhose formal manoer 
became identified with the character, so that it has ever since been 
coined in his mould. Now John Kemblb could not act a man to 
love, or to be loving. To be sure, he could act one to nm 
away from. He was handsome, but not after a loving fiiihion. 
He had just that severe formal out both of aspect and 
manner, which you could suppose might frighten away a 
young bride into the arms of a fellow who tbM im 
more syropsitfaetic. Craklbi Ksicnt )iivf'qiAtk another ap- 
pearance; but in the Stranger he endeavours* tb be as cold and 
motionless as his brother. Macreadt has be^n in some mesp 
sure seduced into this mode" of performing *the part, if ■fr» 
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duction it caa be called ; and does not enough give himself up to 
his own genius. It appears to us, that if we were in his 
. jntnatioil, jushd bad his powers, we would contrive to unite 
Ih^ habit of grief with greater fi-eedom of -actioa, and a less 
|(prma^ restriction to one place and manner. Heavy sorrow meets 
ithftifiMCB ^canunon things with as common » fitce as it can wear; 
^li^eii^&WiA'heAvy, and would fain become famlHar with its load. 
U^yen eqdi^yours to encounter uncommon ones in the same man- 
ner; because it has still greater reason for it. However, Macmmm^ 
'»i^9 h the best SImnger we have seen. John Kbmbls was the 
best man. to run away fiam ; Chaises Kbmbus was the maa to 
mn »n.y mtk ; Macready is the one to come back to. He has 
most sensibihty. 

We have not yet seen Miss PaiLLiPs,(who performed Mr$ Holler,) 
m near as we desire ; but we looked at her with all the eyes 
we could muster, natural and artificial ; and for the present are 
obliged to report, that we cannot consider her performance to be 
4qtfal to Miss Kxmbljs's, much less to approach to what it should 
lie, It has delicacy and gentility, (two veiy good things) but 
iininls Btres^h, emotion, and variety. A woman in Mn HaUer't 
^iblte, in thatlnterview with her husband', long as it is, should be in 
a constant tremble, — at least in her hands ; and when she takes that 
«£ her husband, -^fov the last time, as she thinks, — she should not 
ye content with merely holding it a little, and talking to 
him without looking at it, but first look at it fondly, dwelling as if 
upon every finger, and hanging over it with trembling lips, and eyes 
fill] of tears. — ^Will no actress arise upon the stage, and be in love ? 
Oh Miss Taylor, why did you get spoilt with melodrames, and 
flarWatory leachiag I 

HarlAy^ Lawyrr in No Song A^g Supper disappointed us. He 
began well, but fell off at the supper; which is an anti-climax we 
sfaoold tiot have -expected of him. However, he gave some of the 
variations npon the cant phrase ** I beg you wouldn't mention it," 
better than we h^ve heard in these latter days. Miss Pearson's 
iimgoteUa^ on the other hand, was in one or two passages better 
than we looked for, and has disarmed some impatient objections 
into which we thought we should have at length been provoked by 
her very nonchalant, or rather wooden manner. We shall hope 
(o see het emerge into a little more life, out of her petrified state ; 
or we shall be obliged to protest at last. 

We thought to have seen Mr Mathews last night; but he does 
not play again tiH towards the end of the week. To-morrow there 
19 anew aioger at Covent Gardeo, in Cuiderella. 



CHAT AND 



Elliston. — Our friend S. W. W. writes to ua, ' Perhaps yoil would like 
to know, that Elliaton is playiDg agaio at the Surrey Theatre io all hit old 
i;lorj. I Siivr hiro last night ; the play was the BenevoUnt Jew, he person 
alingthe Jew; most admirably diil lie perform, — I should think never better. 
Hn speech, and when called for at the end of the play, was very fair, if it was 
•i«)rt»niporanee«a one. He said (as well as I can recollect), ""You make roe 
ip|iti0 youBg again with your hf plauies. To-aight I have played ao Old Jew, 
aad id Jewhly^from the aueaa he laid oa the first syllable in July, I'm sure 
M ^tfA4^^i^ as a •uK^i pua)— oext, I may be able to appear as Htmger," 
if^M#<WrfiSi»oi|4ant.sigh(iijF thinks that this news would gire as plearare. 
4f Mf^,£j.|4aTaM cpfMinues to perform, we must "saddle White Surrey for 
|ha^)4^'* as wjel^l as< he ; id <«f , go and see him. It would highly mis- 
h^pome \* u^ y^uth'* not to welcome back our delightful cootemporery.] 



WANT OF ELEVATION. 

Whilst at Paris^ in ldl8, the Duke of Wellington was fired at 
with ball. It penetrated his hat, and passed over his head. The 
following jeu <t esprit appeared in the journals : — 

Mai I'ajuster ! c'est un defimt ! 

II Ta manque, roici comme ; 
L'iirtbeeile a vis^ trop haut ; 

II I'avoit pris pour un grand homme ! 

JJ'^ch^P^ be thus rendered: — 

Too^hi^! loo high ! you eouki but mias^ 

iji, ! -. '• ^s . Aiming your pistol -lU. that rate, man ! 
af!" . The, reason of your blunder's this, — 

You took a little for a great man, P, 



Height op Desbrt.-— If ordinary ,beggar8 are whipped^ tq^ 
daily beggars in fine clothes (out of a proportionable respec^ Xi^ 
their quality) ought to be hanged. — SamUe. V) 

OooD A07ICB AT trb Prbsbnt Crisul — Lord 6*000^ oseittf 
the wisest of men, says, it is better to prevent thmn to pmUih . toikt 
to appease than to provoke ; and after observing *' the surest w«^. to 
prevent seditions is to take away the matter of them," he adds, ^ ht 
if there be fuel orepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark aluiU 
come that shall set it on fire« If poverty and brokem estate k 
the better sort be joined with a want and necessity in the,roaan 
people, the danger is imminent and great, for the rebeUhm ^'^ 
leUy ore the vsorst." 

Argument for Frebdom of i>iyoRCB.'^Hate is of all 
things the mightiest divider, nay is division itsel£ 'To. couple 
hatred therefore, though wedlock try all her golden links, aorf 
borrow to her aid all the iron manacloa and ftttcra of law, Je 
does btit seek to twist a rope o^ sand which was «> task 
they say that posed the devil : and that shiggish taui 
in hell, Ocnus, whom the poems tell o^ braBght"hia idle 
cordage to as good effect, which never served to bind with, but to 
feed the ass that stood at his elbow. — Milton on Divorce, 

Legal Injustice. — Of all injustice, that is the greatest which 
goes under. the name of Law; and of all sOrts bf trranny, the 
forcing of the letter of the law, against the equiftyv is the most in^ 
supportable. — Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Royal Wisdom. — Kings most commoiily, though strong in le- 
gions, are but weak at aiguments : ps . tbegi i^ho ever have accus- 
tomed from the cradle to use their will only aa their right hand, 
their reason always as their left.^ — MUton. 

The Pilcbard Fishert.*— k is a cuvioas ihet chat pilchards, 
which annually'appear in vast shoals off the Coasts of Cornwall, in ' 
the month of July, and wluch» forty years back, were lound these 
till Christm^is, — noW disappear as eiwly asthe, <?nd of pctobcjr. 
Bingley says that the cash annually paid for pilchards ei^orted 
from this country, amounts, at an average, to upwards of 49,500/. 

Custom and|Error. — If it were ieriously asked, (and it would 
be no untimely question,) Who of all teachers and masters, that 
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. P«AT0 lit. BaoT9. — ^We are, t 
writer^ thaCa^fiumemra^^ine^db^ 
he accideotly trod on a f%ltle%ial 
liiin, and but Uis boot. At nisti 
Attacked with sickne^ : he swell^ 
be called u, he died. Atl hb n( 
midden death, but thrhody was ii 
-fprtlays afterwards, one 6f the "so 
ttt night when he pulled them off, h 
tonus, and died on the JbUowir 
hnrited, bitt, unable to divine the c 
mnofOBlty ^nouneed both 'tfte fa 
■Qtehed. At the sale of th^ cfffi 
M9t«> Md on puttmg tnecn on, ex] 
toms with the &ther and son. i 
1^ hear4 of the preceiMng iJTajr, 
Cilu^e, and t)y At>plyinff proper nem< 
ivti^ ]kM6 wifcre now car^ll^ txd 
|*dE)G^i«ei!e iKaeofreiMt to iMvie t 
piiippmhiidrfffni» ^d fc Lii ii R ta^then 
IhnHlgh, «rA both, tbe Uieraad 
ib^si^res Vt^'^bejur poiats in 



TH£ ^tATlSiH. 



.j It , ' : % • -TO >CO%flfi8PO?n>£NTS. 

«.iGPir4itii«3B6Mi Qa^nwatioiriag.^he Mental Club, came too Ute to hand 

f^ any olhec notice tkaa the presenL . 

^.Wflk tlMni|Q2H.]iba|ioaii ft" .batiM Teratoa 4o not Bott ns. 
'•i©i»'Httd«oWi Hi'fto whom we are obliged for the Wbole o^ his letter 
i^iWfilliftiiWfly of tipe iocorrectne^ of oar bilU of the Adelphi'. The fac 
is, we have great troijble in procuring the Adelphi bills; CaAnot alway* 

?i them y and we fearj mast pay no g^eatler attenuon to them in future than 
tboaeof zenMler theatits. 
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SuRRBT The AT^RE. -^ Charles the Second — ^Van Die- 
^ ' ' . man's Land — ^The Woodman's Hut. 

CoBVRQ THEAftBE,— ^The Oolottel of Huwars — The 
• I • ' Fei«6tofBbndy^Podl Aneh6r. 

SADtER'iS Wells TheaI-re.— The YouthTiil Queen— 
Scotch Jamie — Svrenshee Lovel. 



■^ 



THEATIlE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 

^' " Thls'Evening,'the favorite CoraVcBurletta, called 

; V THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 

. (iBoline, Mi» DAty,v. Minette, Miss ivr. GLOVER, 
Margol, Mrs DALY. 
:.., Bergain, Mr CHAPMAN, Qavard, Mr DOWN E, 

, Coco Cocklet, Mr 3UCKST0NE, Vi<H«r, Mr HEA4MINGS. . . 
Leon'Sabertash, and Hadaibai Fuiee, (the Dragoons) Mr, VATES, and 
"• '• ilr JOHN REEVE. 

After wfaieby a DoMettic BarletU, (in two Acts) called 

, . WRECK ASHORE. 

(By Mr ByCKSTONB], 

.' The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

... .. ActL^WiMTF.a. 

Alic^y.MrSrYATES, Bella, Miss DALY, 

• Darae Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Waller Barnard, Mr HEBdMlNGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke Masro?, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, MrBUCKSTONE. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 

..... ActlL — Summer. 

• • . ■ Alice, IVTrs YATES, Bella, Miss DXLY, 

^ ' !i*IW Bertram, IWr 'YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 

<Orampiu, Mr O, SMITH, . Martaaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jebmy Sterling, MrBUGKSTONE, Waiter, Mr HEM:\IINGS. 

. AAai^ iirhicb,- (^ dune) a New. Conic Burtatta^ called . 

V ^ ' WAS' I TO BLAME? 

- ' Mia; Mfs YATES. 

MelfiBe, (a Banker) MrYAtSS; 

Lord Charles Evetard, Mr H EM MING6, 

Matdivw Multiply, (Melville's head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 

lV><ioYk:lu^ w:ith a New Version of The Pilot, called 

lUE PItOt, OK. A TAtE OF TliE THAMES. 

^ ^ [By>I*BDCKSTON«]. 

This Piece will remain tbe.Propeity.of the Adelphi Theatre till taken by 
Mine other House. 
Miss Kitty. Plgkwden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Hie Wot, Mr WiLKmSO.V, Captain Ho w-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
^ . - EattomCotfiti, MrJ.UEEVR, 

.iiaitt. Gtn. BorouthdtfF, (prooio)ed and shruak) Mr ^U^ICSTONE, 
:, ^^(^Her Bar^y BarnitthM; (rttn aiNiy from Sea) &(r O. SMITH, 
. Seneant Drl|l» (hy the Oriftiiial) Mr SANDERS, . 
l|eineaantXoughdiaD,;(Di5c«r,of the Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 
WatenniM^(&9k|l«CJC>0koa^Ataiiiwi;'&^. 



f IfE'ATKE PJOYAl; DRURY LANE; 

^^Wiir&renffJg, Ufa Comedy of 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

.;. /' '[^MrSifBtiioAtt]. * . • 

La4v Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell. Mrs f'AUCIT, Mrs Candour. Mrs ORGER, 

• MAi^a, MlasMORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Sir Pfltat Tanrte, Mr FARReK, » Sir Olivier Surface, Mr DOWTOH, 

. , Sir Benjamin Backbite, MrHARLEY, 

Joseph Srtrface, Mr M ACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr VININO, 

dabtnt, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, 

Sir Harry fwith a Song) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Tnp, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSOir, 

Ist-Qeotleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONE$, 

John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 

la'ttie eoiine of (he Evening, the Overtures to " Jessodda,*' " Scipip,** juul 
"IlTurcoinluHa.*' ^ 

After which, (16ih time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr PoaLs]. ^ » . • 

MiisKnibbs* MissFAUCIT, ,, . , 

Mrt Ham^riet, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, l^rs OR(^£R, 

Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON. 
Mr«ttibbt. Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bnnr,pa, M^'COOWfe" ' 
Mr £4fv de Qourcy, Mr VLNING, Mr Thomtoii^ UttJ. MUWO^ 

To conclude with, (6lh time) a New Farce, (in Two' Acts) entitled 

THE JENKINSES. 

[By Mr Planchb.] 

Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 

MHs Georgiana Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, Martha, MraBROAD. 

lib Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augustus Gingham, ^Mr J. VlKlTO;* 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkias^MfliMJ^HfONw* 

To-morrow, Werner; Turning tha Tables ; and MasanieHb. ' " 
OaT^araday, TbcFuUics of Fashion; Parfemiott; aad^fl^ J^i^H^.' 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GAKDBN. 

ThU Eveoiog, the New Gtand ComeO ftn, {io Tiree Ac<s> called 

CINDERELLA. 

Xbe Mnaic by Roaaim. 

[The whole arranged and adapted to the English Stage, by Mr R« Lact ] 

Cinderella, MisslNVERARITV, (her 1st appearance on any Stage) 

Clorinda, MissCAWSE. Thiabe, Miss HUGHES, 

Fairy Queen, Mias H CA WSE. 

Sylphs, Mesds. Appleton, lirown, Daly, Goodson, Goodwin, Coward^ &c. 

Wiries, Mesds* E>^,an, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Ryals, Payne/rhumaasioi Ac. 

Felix, (Prince of Salerno) Mr WILSON, 

Baraa Puropolino (of MOniefiesco) Mr G. PERSON, ' ' 

Alidoro, (the Prince's Xuior) Mr G. STANSBURY, 

Dandini, (the Prince'* Vdlet) MrMOKLi;Y, 

Pedro, (Servant to the Baron) Mr KKELEY. 

liaaters and Atieadauis, Messrs. Beale, Benedict, Birt, Caol6eld, ftc. . 

Afterthe Opera, A. Romberg's Overture to *'Scipio." 
After the Omnibus, Mozart*s Overture to *' Die Zanberfioia.'* 

With (8lb time) a Farce in One Act, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCK 

Julia Ledfeer, Miss LAWRENCE, Miv LTaiibs, Mr« TAYLEtflUC . 

MiM Dam|>er, Mrs DALY, Misk Jemima Damper, Mis« APPLEtQHt. 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobh v Mr BARTLOTr^ ' 

Ton^Dtbbo, MrKEBLEY, PaiRooo^, 'MrPtihfBfe'i 

Towhich will be added, (by Desirp),., ,,, „,^„,^ „,o| 

TEDDY THE TILER., , . um.bTm 

[By Mr G, H. Rodwsll]. . ,.i . r »M(f m 

Lady Duoderfoni. Mrs DALY, Oriel, Mis» L.^wRENCSB, , 

Floia, Miss NELSON. * Julia, Mn BROWN; 

Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton* '^ '^ 

Lord Dnnderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr D^UJlU^STv '! 

Frederick, Mr BAKER, Bombardine, Mr HENItYf.. 

Teddy M ulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, 

Mr Sdriveoer, Mr TURNOUR, Tim, Mr A DDI80N, 

Stiff, Mr MEARS, Apewell, Mr IRWIN, 

Constable. Mr FULLER, Richard, ftlr HElATfi. 

To-morrow, The Chancery Suit ; The Oriioibut ; aad Th^ PStot. 

On Thursday, The Provoked Husband ; TbeOipiniiHit ; anM Preanbptkm. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to' whom a}} booH 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are lo be addressed) ; soldby 
J. Chappbl, 98 Royal Exchange ; A . Hays, 165'Regent slfpet ; Jl?nrtD, * 
16 Air street,. Piccadilly; Mi.teBvl4i> 0*Coid rsifeali nfCfk daoeirl 
Fladong's Hotel ; at Ebkrs's Lil?rary, Qld 59«d aimi P^ ^lf!^\^^' 
sellers and Newfemen. .... \ 

' * C. and W. kvrNXLL, Prf oten, Broad street. Golden iqaare* 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

An 4f(ecHofuUe AddreiM upam the Preseni Dkturhed State of the 
Omntfy, to his PamMonsrs, By the Rev, P. Poumell Bastard, 
A,B, Rector of Hanworth, Middlesex, 12mo. pp. 24. Hatchard 
and Son. 

Iris a fiM^t roering in our ears with the noise of fire from fifty difie- 
rent parts of England; that thousands of the working classes are in 
a state of starvation; the fires have taken place in consequence ; in 
consequence of those fires, meetings have taken place to inquire into 
the 9^tm 9£^ the poor aad to consider what is to be done; and the 
emergeacy is •• pressing for rich as well as poor, that something is 
actually being done. In some places wages have been raised ; in 
others, portions of ground have been allotted ; in others there has 
even been a lowering of tlie tithes. And yet there are clei^men, 
weak and vain enough to come forward and think to avert the 
calamity by fidsehoods and common-places so ridiculous, that the 
paupers of their own parishes roust be very considerate indeed, not 
to laugh in thdr feces. Here is one of them who writes an " Affec- 
tionate Address," which is literally no better than an involuntary 
burlesque upon the tritical nature of such productions. His parish- 
ioners know him, and therefore they know best whether his sermon 
deserves any other epithet to' be bestowed upon it than foolish* 
But distant parishes know nothing of him ; his tract is to be sold 
for threepence, or "two and sixpence per dozen ;" that is to say, it 
is to be circulated not only in his own parish but in every place 
whefe the purchasers may think fit to sow it: and as he has 
4aot added to it testimonials in fevour of his character, and proo& 
of his being a temperate, unezacting, unsuperfluous, generous pastor> 
whose eagerness to assist and to practice self-denial is as great as 
his inclination to talk, a most precious crop it is calculated to pro- 
duce, of disgust as well as derision. Could he be known for a kind 
man, people might pity him for talking so Tdce one without kindness . 
could he be known for a man of decent information, (which we hold 
to be impossible), they would he astonished at seeing the ignorance 
of his present pamphlet, his fraction of a bit of reasoning, (for half 
reasoning would be a splendid term for it), and his wonderful 
assumptions with regard to the comparative happiness of the English 
peasantry. His sermon consists of nothing but the most common, 
place abuse of refonners, the most common-place recommendations 
of patience and content, the grossest misrepresentations of the 
state of France and other countries, and a few texts out of the 
Bible, favourable (as he thinks) to his own side of the question ; 
though he must kndw, that there are twenty that may be turned 
against any one of them, as the Puritans turned them when they 
puUttl'ilown the thfoaa and the bishops. He talks of the Bible's 
not being regarded enough now-a-days ; the impression, neverthe- 
less, which he thinks to make, can be made only through the 
medium of respect for the Bible ; and yet, if every man knew it 
IS well as^ he. pretends to do, which was the case iu the civil wars, 
the upshot would be, as we have just intimated, that no book would 
be more convertible to the dest ruc tion of Church and State. 

He b^ns with saying thaf he will not mock the feelings of his 
parishioners, by pretending that they have no wants to remove, or 
no privations to submit to. " No," he cries, ** my beloved flock, I 
have a diflbrent, a higher object in view." 

What is this ? To give them bread ? To invite them to partake 
of his beef and pndding? To propose to give up his tithes, and 
share tbair distresses? No; but to shew them that the rod of 
God's •'just anger'* will never be averted •*by ungratefiil forget- 
fiilness of former blessings, or by rebellion against lawfiii authority; 
but by humility, patienc^ and repentance; by a quiet submission to 
deserved punishment ; by a careful discharge of relative duties, by 
fearing God and by honouring the Kmg." 

Now let us stop here a moment, and resume a little our old and 
«asy task of putting down assumptions. We are to bear in mmd 



that this sermon is addressed to as many parishes, as they who 
prefer circulating tracts instead of bread may think it worth their 
while to convey it to. ' Now what ** privatioas" are these parishes 
bound ** to submit to ?" Why must they, any more than this 
preacher, eat potatoes with the pigs, or the scraping of rancid butter 
tubs, or offid, or sorrel out of the fields, or nothing ? Why must 
they, any more than this preacher, he starved with cold as well as 
hunger, be obliged to send their ehMdren ctying supperiess to be^ 
and behold their wives and fiunilies perish before their fiures ? What 
right has he to assume, that Clod's anger has anything to do with 
the calamities of the poor, when so many good men m the Bible 
have been described as snaring poverty and calamity? Or if 
calamity is a mark of €k>d's anger, why does he not reprob«ts 
instead of eulogize poor, weak, promise-breaking LoiHs XV f, whose 
** only crime," he says, was that of being " the thirty,fte^ond of his 
illustrious stock ?" Then what are the " fomer blessings^* of these 
distressed parishes? Tbeyr poor have been living in a distressed 
condition for many years, till at lengtli thatlists^i^ has attained its 
present unbearable height. Was the forwxr blessing of having by 
far too little to eat, a thing to be held itt grateful reoienibrance es a 
set-off* against their having less ? Is it bwfol authority to tell the 
poor that there is no bread for them, when the very law itself 
allows a starving subject, if the overseers cannot give him enough, to 
help himself to the first victuals he can la^ his hands on ? or will 
" humility, patience, and repentance" make the overseers come in « 
body to the man's door, and b^ him to let them set him on his 
legs again with por)^ and pease-pudding. ** Quic^ submission to 
deserved punishment !" Why is it to be assumed that the poor 
deserve punishment any more than the rich ? or, if all punishment 
is deserved because it is inflicted, how is it that the clergy do not 
quietly submit to the libels that thfs preacher speaks o( to the 
diminution of outward respect, and the loud cry for the abolition of 
tithes ? As to relative duties, the poor peasant natorally thinks no 
relative duty so strong upon him as that of procuring bread for his 
wife and children ; and as to fearing God and honouring the King^ 
why does not the preacher turn his text against simonists, and 
pluralists, and other clerical ** lovers of filthy lucre," and against 
those who loaded the late King with opprobium for admitting the 
Catholics to the privileges of his other Christian subjects ? 

The whole sermon is nothing but a mass of the like imbecility and 
ignorance. The writer talks of the first French Revolution, but takes 
care not to say a word of the second. He says that the honest and 
industrious English peasantry are still objects of envy to those of 
every other part qf the world! — ^to the Tuscan for example, who go 
shares with the fermers, and are well fed, well clothed, and as fine 
a looking set of fellows as the English used to be. He tells his 
parishioners, and of course all other parishioners within the reach 
of his " two-and-sixpence per dozenj" that the lawyers protect 
their "property and persons from oppression and violence :" (then 
how is it they are taxed beyond their strength ?) that ** a home is 
provided for unsucceesfiil industry :" (then how is it that it cannot 
get work or shelter ?) that '' the path of suffering is smoothed by 
the hand of benevolence from the cradle to the tomb:" (then 
how is it that so many find it rough, and die in pure anguish ?) and 
that *^a comfortable refuge is ever ready to receive the sick, the 
destitute, the stranger, the fetheriess, and the widow 1" (Why 
didn't he add the elderly gentleman, the mouse-trap, and the 
potatoe? for he might as well have written one jai^on as the 
other.) Every winter, and summer too, for years past, we have had 
the most appalling accounts of the famished sick, of the forlorn 
destitute, of the imploring stranger; and the fatherless and the 
widow have of course been plentifully mixed up with them. ** Tills' 
my firiends," he cries, ** is England I This is your coontsy^ Huee 
are the blessings she offbrs you, through the tender mercy 6f God I 
and let me ask what more do the factious demagogues of theprefent 
day offer to your acc^ytance ? " Why a little beef and bread : 
something beside a dish of potatoes with the pigs, something better 
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dHui the strApihgB 4>f mmi^^tiftceMttH the ck^awriag «£«A1, aad 
tb« beiag fiNii¥l dwid imAe ielib vitk< nothiiy iondd them Ih* • 

.^ Bqt enough of thi3. poor man. We subjoin for his edification,, 
and for that of the purchasers of his two-and-sixpence per doz. 
the following article, which has been sent as ixy one of the kindest 
and roost intelligent men of our acquaintance. 

Conduct of thb Clerical Establishment of Gmat Bio- 
tain. — A detailed account of a vestry meeting held in Christ Church, 
Scarborough, '^ to lagr a rate for enclosing, and for paying certain 
sums of money due on aceount of the said church,** is giTen in the 
York Courant of Au^st Slst. The transaction, although purely 
focal, embraces several questions of f^^neral interest as respects the 
conduct of mitcUfrgyon ilife Bstublistnfient ; wllieh,^ ("^^^ having 
giren a «hiort accQaot of the meeting in ^esdon) we raaU proceed 
to discuss, pt^mitinff, in the first instance, chat our readers will not 
^nfound any remarks we may make c^n the members of the Es- 
tablishment with the divine principles they are bound (having so 
promised); to inculcate and promulgate by precept and example too. 
What we may have to remark wm have no reference to reiigioHy 
bat CO the artnti wfib are appoiifted to support it. If the time be 
it ajUireMhwa iiniiii "even at iht door,*' dbat fhe two, the 

r' ^aple and t^ nr^^ape ke^ distinct. Jet theageoto look to it, 
they have none io reproach but themselves. 
But first to the adcoant of the Vestry meedng alluded to. The 
jnew Church aft ^oarborou^ hdd already been bnih bf grant and 

&tHh9fir\pHm^ In addition to the sums expended, the Ulergy and 
urdbwardens proposed hwing a rate upon the parish, eompeUhig 
itio advahii^ BOm extra fbr fumitiire and warmif^ the edifice. 
, T^ Mm-^iiQlimT ISawMMOK perpetUiol eurtii0, hvnmg tahen the 
^wproforma^ commenced bis address by deprecating all conduct, 
in tlie discussion about' to ensue, but such as was dictated by 
^-modeftMon Hn^ 'CMatSilH iemper.**' He then ptocw4ed to make 
aoroe remarks upon a handbHl which h^ bean ciMulailed in the 
■ei^^iboiiiiiood« proteRting against the proposed rate, vhieb be 
aescribed as ^&^h infiamdiatory;^ the mfiammation in which 
luiiiv^ever appear to haii^e been' centered in a particular paragraph 
tlmt a^^ded to. ** the iniii^Me Hehc^ of the establishment.** This 
gu^raph, he observed, * could be only, meant to mislead ;" anJ^ 
nat mo otidibnce mi^ have a ^ahce of obtsitnmg the reat tr^tA, 
keMMule theiMtf iMkrwiog .MinarkaM^ ataiiomeiMs : first, that bf 
lIvBliiring^^karb^rVK^ the Vj04^ft.coc«i^ only 30/. per aanoai 
with 60L annually firom V4^n Anne's bounty^ making 90/. a year ' 
ter the Vicar: what must De the salary of *the Cdrate? [To this 
Matement die Editor of the Yii^ OMpem repMes: ^ The aetod 
reeetpts of the Vicar, hichuiiog vurpUce fees, &c. exceed 3p0i/. 
Mmuaily ! I,!*^ Then referring to the wealth of the estiiiiisbment, 
the Rcr. Chairteatt obterved ; *' it was well known, diat if the 
ft^dMe oC ali the }anm§i wem equally divided amopf all tite Cltiw 
gymen^ M^ei^e, W9uUi not be more than J50/. per ann«ro fi>r each, 
to remunerate men whose education oflen costs three thouitmd 
jMnds.*' !n answer to this last assertion, we have otily to say, that 
4iie tmnna] 'prodtiee of onr estahlishmeiit is b dk w d i^he (for we 
inaaot «btain the precise ameaat— the ** dark divaa'' tid:e care of 
jthat) it is then believed to be aght m ilUo m§ it aaay be more : at 
aU events it is now the richest hierarchy in ChristeDdom. Tlie 
number o^ tpembersiipon the establishment have been estimated in 
ronnd numbers at thirty thousand. Supposing therefore these two 
calculations to come within the range of correctness, here will be 
bit/: ibr-eadi Clergynran, if equalljr divided oolong the body^-ni 
ingnniiim thart half the Sectarian miiiistera thcoug^nit tbeooHiitrv 
^ec^ye i^xheir labours, and theyrs if labour when compared with 
that of the generality of the established Clei^roen. At all events, 
the Rbv.' RoBkRT Howaud made three tnost remarkable mistekes 
m the course of his speech ; the two we have ^at noticed, and the 
ene m the opening of it ; when deprecating mtemperance in dia- 
cwaion, he denoimced a handbiU to be ** highly inflammatory/* 
whioh had boen drawn ap end sanctioned by a most respectable 
nommittee^ a member) of which, and the writer of it* both lu^aow- 
ledged' themselves, and were prepared to justify every expression 
used in it ; amt these mistakes or the Rev. Gentleman we nave no 
iloubt contribnfed in a great degree to the defeat of the party pro^ 
posing to lay^ t;ho pate, lor it Vaa lost fbya, Buriorky of not iasa 
than a hundred to one^ sot more than three or fimr hands being 
observed to be held up against the amendment*' 

The English people, taken as a body, are decidedly a r^/tj^toe/^' 
people. Their very division into sects, and subdivisions of septs and 
opinions, proves this ; and it were needless to observe how very 
large a portion of the comraifnity have broken nwey^and for ever, 
front the mothqr churrh: this aorfff be froh) pnnci|ne;^ for, in join- 
ing a heterodox fu^th the^ contribute to the support of two estab-' 
lisTiments instead of one ; whereas, if they were indifferent upon 
points of religioil, the established church would clmm a larger com- 
mtinity than it dbesl But when they secede thejr almost uniformly 
do so upon honest conviction — they have"* ** searched tlie scriptures 
to see if thes€/ things .are ao." Thong^^ however, the English en- 
tertain a rever;pnce for religion, and we beiit;ve would txphold their 
faith to the dfeath, they have (as a body) a great contempt, and we 
Way go so far as to say a hatred for tTie parsons, as a bodif, 
yfh4iTe indlVidiials of the fraternity m^e themselves bi^ovfed by 
tfieii* fiarishioners, ihey are honoured in' no cotiiin6ti ihannef : tet 
; mndt^nmny causer xji tbegrbn^ dlUftcf tp pnmont, 



DHifhe'enumen(te4-W# apeak of iha«c# •-MJ|f, and as they are 
ipjknol ia private soeltfties d\ ov«r the eomitiy, where the com> 
pany m ^ tiled in,'' and it is known ^ who and wli^ are together." 

In tne first place (hen, the clergy are gnuping. And thoi^ the 
English themselves are amenable to the same chaige yet they j^ 
sent ip the tubers of th?ir, religion a breacb of onq of its fim 
priodples, and whicn locnlcales a directlji-seversa qooduct The 
eager -and the hungry eve, the ooDvulsive clutch of the haid, are 
ever i^parent when titbine-time comes round. Their desire of 
gain is nke the' trade^wincb, always setUng towards that vacuum 
their craving appetite — it is the true " Propontick which knows no 
ebb." — When are they seen to be foremost in deeds of charity and 
generosity— even in snpporting the paupers of their own fraternity? 
How many pounds have the whole boay subscribed towards re-ecfi- 
fyiuff the most magmficent temple in the country — York Minster? 

The cleiigy [are narrow-minJed and tyranmedl. They are never 
observed to oome forward . in support of principlea connected whk 
civil libertjr, and thej^ have uniformly been upholders of those acts 
of the legi^tiire wwdi tend to simckle lhe|Nfeaft and prevont dip 
expression of pod>lie opinion. How j^oany of the body have oena 
forward to express their approval of the late glorious events in 
France? We well remember how many of them maide their pulpits 
to resound, when a king was forced upon the same p<MpIeby for^ 
bayonets, a Idng tRe people heartily despised ! They are nevdr 
nem bers of any society ior the promotion of libend t^inions, hu^ 
they crowded and supported with might and main the Bridce Street 
Association, which would have strangled every bold and lionest 
writer in the country. 

The clergy are prone to be intemperate irt dhctMon, aad ffk 
this ^eBaon;'^tfaat in society, by their station and «altih^, iJ^y aie 
accustomed to be treaty with disttoction ; and in tlfeirpastond csf 
paoity they deliver their dicta ex-cuthedri and without feaf of cob- 
tradiction: hence the impatience with which they encoonler oj^Jk)- 
sftion, when questions or a civil nature are being publicly 'discussed. 
Thia intolerance of conduct, and ruflled demeanoor, arediiviedy 
apposed to the principles of their vocarion. Vloleilce iunl aaasr 
)MTe BO connection with the ooedt Hnrii of ChfistShnity, which 
commands us not even ''to resist fri(,-^ how mud^ more diea ii 
gentleness and fori>earance expected from the apostles of the creed! 
Their notdHous and lamentable deficiency on tfhb poTrit, hidepMic 
denthr of the others alread^v named, is one caus^ Utat tUey are con- 
l)eniplated with silent aversloQ. 

Th«t which,! howeter, has perhaps the most estranged ^ 
beorts of tha people from theov is, their pvooeoesf to meddle with 
secular matters. There is scarcely a district through the whole of 
England in which may not be seen a clerg^'man holcling a comnits- 
sion of the peace^ l*his new office of theirs, constituting themtbti 
judges and eveil avengers of crime, rost^adofthe exteanatonof 
oflbBce<-«he adtfMrtratort of what are odiattwledged to he afhi> 
twy la««» UMtead of ^he mikl advocates of the ignorant and die 
thougfatleas,— makes tfaemr an odious sight in the eyes of those, whe 
already, from interested motives, are estranged both in respect and 
aifectioii. What can be a more abominable spectacle than to behold 
a minister of a religion which commands the pardoniag of oV 
brother^s oflhnces even ** unto the seventy iind seventh jtine,'' 
sending a pooi* wretch to gaol, and even to transportation, for k3» 
Juig a hare npon the estate of a rich neighbour, at whose table hi 
i« a frequent guests and whose irritated feelings it is known he w 
gratifying by this act of legal violence and tyranny? 

TYiese are some, of the causes which have compelled the peopfe 
to oonsfder the individual mtereats of the Cleiigy totntly dirtiact 
Jmro their own. We are sure that they cannot be awape hfir 
oordiallv they are silently hated, and what an uproar fA exultaboa 
would mllow any act which should curtail them of their ill-accumu- 
lated wealth. Let them consider their conduct in time. The peooMi, 
we repeat, are religious, and they will support the cause wh|ch tW 
consider their best resource both here and hereafter ; but the breaA 
is widening between thetn and the conatftuted gmtfdians end pi^ 
rndtersoftlmteattaet bit -them 4le ware . .../.. 

^ Of th^ iwo-handed e^giuie at thedopT, n / > v r 
which „ 

Stands ready to simte once, and smite i^b mof^.'' ^ 



dbl^' 



CHAT AN D MISCEL LAt^l£g! 

MsLAMCiloLT is a khid of demon that hanhts oai'1slaii^'«>fl 
often conveya hemeif to ■» in an easterly wiwi.*i»*j#ddiuM. 

The only dbadvantage of mi honest man ia cfedahttVHHfi^^. 

Angbr is the most impotent passion that accompasieg.the |ait4 ' 
of man ; it effects nothing it goes about ; and hurts the mai^ who 
is possessed by it more than any other against whom it n directed. 
— Clarendon, 

PaJnB is as loud a i>eggar as WBuit» And j^gcaet deal mora 4«M)r* 
— Stivillf. , t . . - t 

Introduction or BRiCK-BUiuijWQ.-T-laUy's Sculpji^i^^ jfjfonfi* 
us that the Ead of Arundel w^s the first who brought over frap 
hsily the new way of building with bridts, Wbi^h feiMed f6' Ae 
sa£9tyQf the city and the firesenrfttida of th* wood otfthfc ««»••• 
This was in Charlea the Pint's TfAm<^f^$tmi ^ Si GUn m tki 
tWdKi^ . ' 
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M^TON ON DiTORCE. — It 18 E kss breach of wedlook to part 
with wise mad ouiet consent, bedniea, than still to foil and jpioftme 
that nyk^ or joy and uoion with a |)oUutiiig sadness and perp^ 
Sttal distemper* 

ConsolatAr^ to RuroRHitts. — Man^ trulibs libw of reverend 
esteem and credit, had their birth and begrnniDg oc^ce from sTngniar 
lind private thoughts, -while the most of men were otherwise pos- 
se«(8ed ; and had the fate at first to be generallv exploded, and 
exclaimed on by many Violent opposers : yet tnitti in some age or 
dther win find her witness^ and shaH be jostified at last by her own 
thildfen.— J/l/rwi. . . 

Absurd SupEBFLtitv op CoNVENiEKCB.-^The Empress' Cathe- 
rine had a Hbrary so constructed, that to get a book on any of the 
sAielves, nothing more was necessary than to press upon a button 
marked with a number corresponding with that of the volume ; a 
slider, immediately advanced, and brought down the book to. the 
height convenient for reading. To return the book to its place, 
the button ivas pulled out into its original place. The mechanism 
was hidden within the frame. — Thiebaulfs Anecdotes of Frederic 
the_Great, 

Coi.oyT OF Frikch Pbotestants. — The Sbvbn Dials. — About 
the year 1697, the suburbs c£ the metropolis wer^ much increased 
through the settlement of about 14,000 French protestants, who 
had flsd from the bigotted intolerance of Louis XtV. on his revo- 
Gati^n of tbp edict of Nantz. Many hundreds of these refugees 
toad their abode ia the neighbourhood of Long Acre, the Seven 
Soho, &c. — The district thus named, was formerly known .by the 
Hime.of tbe^ock and Pie. Fields,, and not^d for assemblages of 
dissoliifee and idle persons. Here was also a large laystall for soil 
ftom the streets, for many years. At length, in the reign of William 
tU,, a Mr Neale took the ground to build upon, and completely 
l^tftmorphpsed this sink of filth and iniquity. Under the date of 
the fifth of October 1694, Mr Evelvn in his Diar^ says, " I went to 
BOe the building near St Gyles's, yftiere Seven Dials make a star for 
a Doric pillar, placed in the middle of a circular area, said to be by 
Mr l^eale, introducer of the late lotteries, in imitation of Venice, 
now pet ^ip bere, for himself twice and now once for th^ state." 
The Doric pillar was afterwards surmounted by a clock, havini; seven 
dMia* aad heoce the i^^ioe ^y ^hich this neighbourhood is known; — 
Brtq^it^M Londimana and Malcoim*s Land, 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY T^HE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PBRFORMANCBS of liAaT NIGHT. 
]>a«m^ Lamb.— The School (br Scandul— 1\in)ing the Table*— TIm» JetddBMs. 
GOT&NT Gaeokn.— Cinderella— The Oiraiibii»— Teddy the Tiler. 



CovENT Garden. 
RosaiNT's opera of Cind&nUn, as adapted to the £i^lish stage, or 
rather as converted ihto a compound from divers of his operas 
ym performed here last night, the part of the heroine by a young 
lady of the name of IwvaRAnrrY. We were glad to see one of the 
o(d stories of our childhood again, and the audience seemed equally 
#0^ by the welcome they gaveto the fairy, and the pumpkin, and the 
tele mice and lizards ,who are metamorphosed into coachmen and 
horses. We know not the origin of Cinderella ; but we suppose* 
Uke roost, of the Freqch tales of the iiuries, it comes from that 
Hixuriant regiod of fancy, the South of Italy, the country of Ovid, 
and Marino, and Straparola, where the people are immortal children, 
and play round Vesuvius as if it were a Ckiistnias fire. 

The story is preserved as in the book ; which is what it ought to 
be. WeeaAi^Q^^e t)^ saiiie praise to the co^ippund called the 
qpen» taken, ampng others, fh>m the author's MaJfomef tU Second, 
and fFjUi^ni T/elL A man of genius like Rossini has a right to 
cooiplain, when a variety of his compositions are thus brou^t 
.t^^ther, at the expence of the proper one, or under the notion of 
eoricliingit. What he writes for any one opera, he writes to suit 
tbaift partioular^ivork ; and music characteristic of Turkey and Switz- 
erland must appear out of place in a scene in Italy. There 
Is a very striking instance of this anomaly in the BalWscene 
pf .^ present medley, where a dance of soldiers is intro* 
duced, and a Swiss air, both of them wholly unsuited to 
Najples and the ftiries. For the re«^. there is some beautiful 
music in the compilation, made up of Rossini's usual animal spirits, 
'M^mess of cduoqxAA character, and careless common-places, 
jfhil yi^ vfmy ^9> MfiOi^ J9 ttoftchiag melody. Rossini is an un- 
lieohaed inai^of gtonlii|^ Hor he has hivention, and can gi^ ^sppy 
'iiray to Ills real hnpulses, which are chiefly those of a joyouaand 



^ddy iftture : bat hfts fine m^odiea, n&et all, are but few« . Hk. 
instrumental accompwiimcDts hare aoniotiawn loblo fmmn^^nibmi^ 
times are in fine giddy humour, as if he wer^ a fre^t Wf ttftr^ 
how merry he could be ; but too often they are iibthfng liut nois^ 
and compilation. There is ofW at much porerty as i/v^eatth in ihe 
passion for harmony, prevailing • arnon^ mpdem composer?, They 
steal from one anOtheri or make up i^ shewy heap of notes, to hide 
their want of invention, and agree to admire what they steal. 

The new singer is a nice gent^l-looUng girl, with sOQ)ethingoC 
the appearance of ^lim Bolton (Lady Tbublow) when she fii^ 
came out ; but thinner. The present high mode of wearing the 
hair is unfavourable to her, ar she is tall eoougfa, and might 
be a little plumper.' She possesses a eliear deCcate Toice^ 
a correct ear, considerable execution, and sings with a proper 
&ce, as if she liked what she was aboot She is perticulady 
delicate sometimes in her cadences, and is most expressive where 
we desire a female should be, in passages of tenderness. What she 
wants is force and variety, and a due sense of the business of th^ 
scene. When the Fairy began her marvels, she did /lot eveg 
express a eommon sarprise, though a footmaa started put of the 
ground at her elbow* But great alloi^^^nee is to be 4)iiade fbr a ftrst 
appearance. We shall make a point of seeing her a(^i^ pn Fridajr^ 
At present we should say, that she is the cleverest eingoTi that hae 
come forward this season; but ff from - being' able to sut>ply the 
place of Miss Paton. Miss Paton has a vbice for VeniVs Bbr&elB 
if she could but add the soul to it. Miss lNv,BRARi<rY is skilfnl and 
delicate, but wants strength. 

The rest of the performers played fhdf parts very well ; Indeed 
th^ surprised us by the iiwlji and aeeoirdaot manner in vhlch th^ 
executed tlie musie. And the'oi^cfefiMeilft dti»tA the aMrit The 
choruses and sestetl^ went dancing on ivith perfect time and move- 
ment. Mr Wilson was in good voice, and executed one of his airi 
in particular with a taste worthy oi the pupil'of CrevellL It is a 
pity .he cannot add more iorf:e to bis taste. Also, he miglit as weft 
be aware that he has. a joke, to say, when hc^ has*one ; ^and not treaf 
it with the same round tran()uillity of face as he does' everything 
else. Mr Penson acquitted himself very well,'' especially 
in the song about the di^eam. » KsBLyr^' enridwl * tiie 
part of the servant with soQie ingenious eUmrderie ; and 
the part of the Fairy was sustained as a young reader of faiiy 
tales (the proper critic) would have it, both in her disguise as an 
old woman, and when, in the good fairy confessed, she ** shewed 
her honest face." . , . 

We will take tliis Opportunity, while speakifugof sngen^ to mah^ 
amends to another singer whom we lieard for the first time Ikst 
night. I^romone of those oversigfals which we are all astonished 
at when we make them, we unii^cauntably fbi^ her, though we 
intended partSculary to do otherwise. We allude to Miss BkiucB 
in the part pf Dorothy in N^o Sonf' No Jfvpper^ She is a 
plump little acquisition to the theatre^ of the Bmh0 lachool, 
provided she stick to parts of this kind;' ha^ a delicate 
pleasing voice, Mrith a livelier power of fkcting thaa is looked for in 
new singers ; and wte deserfedly encored in the sprightly add ever- 
new air of Gf, George, I cusf^^t endure y<m. , IBtobacb's music is 
never to be mentioned without praise. We onutM to notice i^ao 
the good, blurting, dumpling-headed style of performance ^ Mrs G. 
JoNBs in. the cook. 
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Drury Lane in thb Oldeit Time. — Drurv Lane is now, wb«m 
contrasted with its former state, an eartraordinaiy instance of the 
changes efiected. In 4|;gat*s and Hpgenbuiyb's friansof aboat 1670 
and 1584, it is represented, at the north end, as containing a cluster 
of fiurm and other houses, a cottage, and a blacksmith's shop, and 
the lane, in continaity to Dmrj Place, fMtnine a ieparation from 
the fields by embankments of earth, something luLe those of Maiden 
Lane, Battle Bridge. It was m feet a country road to Drury 
Place and the Strand, and its vicinage. It was anciently called 
Via de Aldewych. " Neariy opposite to Crown Buildings, is a low 
public-house, bearing the sisn ot the Cock and Pye (being a con- 
tracdoQ for the Cock and Magpye) which two centuries ago, was 
almost the only house in the eastern part of Drury Lane, except 
the mansion of the Druries. Hither tne youths and maidens of the 
metropolis, who in social revelry on May day, threaded the jocund 
dance round the May^^le in the Strand, were accustomed to resort 
for cakes and ale, anid other refreshments." Pope, in his Dunciad, 
hfii immortalised thb neighbourhood, by naming it as the scene of 
the " hkh heroic games^ devised by Dullness to gladden her sons.'* 

^ Amid the area wide they stand. 

Where the tall May-pole once overlooked the Strand, 

But now, (so Piety and Anne ordain) 

A church collects the saints of Drury Lane.*' 
Nell Gwynne is said to have been bom in the Coal Yard, part of a 
passage lefuling out of Drury Lane into Holbom. She is well 
known to have been a favounte mistress of Charles the Second ; 
and from her sprang the Dukes of St Albans. Whatever were her 
vices, she has the merit of first suggesting the founding of Chelsea 
Hospital for superannuated soldiers. — Bistory of Si GUe$ in the 

"* "^ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C; J. F. baa been aoticipated bj the newapapert id the point of his 

e|iigrani» 
A Siibacriber (whote addiliooal appellation, written within brackets, we 

.cannot make out) is iDformed, that it is not our intention at present to 

-flbtsr iaio the ^etMrfmeat 6f tritieisai be speaks of. 



SuRRSY Theatri:. -^ William Tell — The Benevolent 

Jew — Law and Lions. 

CoBURa Theatre. — The Colonel of Hussars — The 

Forest of Bondy — Foul Anchor. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — The Youthful Queen — 

Scotch Jaaie — Syrensbee LoveL 



THEATRE ROYAL. ADELPHI. 

This Ereniog, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 

THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 

Rosine, Mrs DALY, Minette. Miss M. GLOVER, 

Margot, Mrs DALY. 

Beigoio, Mr CHAPMAN. GavarU, Mr DOWNE, 

Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, V.ictor, Mr HEMMJNGS, 

X^n Sftbertub, tnd Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 

Mr JOHN REEVE. 

AAer whicb^ a1)oiDesiic Barletta, (in two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE. 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 

The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Act L— Winter. 



Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dsme Bernard, Mrs DALY. 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Marmaduke Mago^, 
Jeromv Starlings, 



Bella, Miss DALY, 
Miles Benram, Mr YATES, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITU» 
Mr J. REEVE, 
Mr BUCKSTONE 



[A lapse of Five YejiTS i^ supposed to occur betweeu each Act]. 

ActU. — Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Miss DALY, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blaekadder, Mr S. SMITH, 

Grtmpvs. Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magogr. Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy SUrl'mg, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMING^. 

After which, (1st time) a New Comic Burletta, called 

WAS I TO BLAME? 

Julia. Mrs YATES. 

Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 

LardChariei Everaid, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Matthew iiuiaply, (Melfille's bead Clerk) MrBAYNE. 

To coudttde with a New Version of The Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Buckstonb]. 

This Piece will remain the Property of the Adelphi Theatre till taken by 

some other House. 

Miss K^tly Pbwden, Miss M. GLOVER. 

IhePUot, Mr WILKINSON, Captaha How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

• FatTomCoflN, Mr J. REEVE, 
Liott. Geo. Botoughcliffi (promoted snd sbraak) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (ma away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

SeiMaolDriU, (by the Origioal) Mr SANDERS, 

lieutenant Toughman, (Offic^c of t|ve Tender j Mr V. W£BSTf:R, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evenine, Lord Btboh's Tneredjp of 

WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE 

fAdapted by Mr Macrbady.] 

Joaepliine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Slralenbeim, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric. Mr WALLACK, 

Barou Stralenbeim, MrH. WALLACK, 

Gabor, Mr COOPER, Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, Oito, Mr COHEJf, 

Heiiric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, 

Rodolph, Mr COOKE, Amheim, Mr FENTON, 

Meister, Mr EATON. Liidwiff, Mr CATHIE, 

Herman, Mr S. JONES, 

OflScers of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, ftc. ftc. 

Pievious to the Tragedy, the Band will perform Spobr's Overture to 

' Pietro Von Albana.' 

And in the course of the eveniu?, Spontini's Overture to " Ferdinand 

Cortez." 
And Anber's Overture to *' La Mnette De PorticL" 

After which, (17tb time) a New Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLE& 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poolk]. 

MissKnibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, MrsC JONES, Patty Urkins, BiraORGER. 

Jack Humphries. Mr USTON, 

Mr Knibbs. Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bunr.ps, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING. Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINIKG. 

To conclude with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

[Adapted from the French by Mr Barham Livius.] 

Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BVFELD. 

Fenella, (Masamello's Sifter) Mrs W. BARRVMORB, 

Masanielio, (a Neapolitan Fisbermao) Mr SINCLAIR, . 

Don Alphonso, Mr T.COOKE. 

A Spanish Bolero. ' 

By Mr GILBERT and Mademoiselle ROSALIA GUEf . 

To-morrow, The Follies of Fashion ; Perfection ; and The Jenkinses. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, (3rd time) a New Comedy, (in Five Acts) called 

THE CHANCERY SUIT. 

[By Mr Piaw]. 

Emily Travcrs, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 

MrsSuare, MrsPlNDAR, Jenny, Mjs J. HUGHES. 

Miss Willowlv, Mrt DALY, Miss Sallowaeld, Mrs liROWN, 

MrsGravebury, Biiss APPLETON, Mrs Tapslcy, Mrs TA YLEl'RK. 

Sir Bernard Blaionconrt, Mr EGERTON, 

Frederick Blaxoncoiirt, Mr ABBOTT, 

Guy Thistlebloom, MrBARTLEY, 

Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under (he assumed name of 

Courtinpton) MrWARDE, 

Murphy O'Dogffrelv, Mr POWER, Snare, Mr MEADOWS. 

Winierficld, Mr BLANCHARD, Tap.ley, MrF. MATTHEWS, 

Micliael, Mr ADDISON, 6en, Mr EVANS, 

Sheriff's Officer, Mr FULLER, BeadJe. Mr ATKINS, 

Constables, Messrs Heath and F. Sutton. 

Previous to the Play, Rossini's Overture to •* II Barbiere di Siv^alia," 
Previous to The Omnibus, A. Romberg's Overture to •* Scipio."* 

With (8th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

Jnlia LedEer, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dohbs, Mr« TAVLRURB, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Misi APPLE t ON. 
Mr Udgcr, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobbs Mr BARTLEY, _ 



Tom Dobbs, Mr REELEY, 



Pat 



Mr POWER. 



To dondnde with the N«vCiaal Drama of 



THE PILOT, OR A TALE OP THE SE^. 

[By MrFiTXBALLs]. 
The Music, by Mr G. H Rodwell. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mm DALY. 

Ceoiha, Miss CAWSE, 
The Pilot, Mr G. BENNETT, Col, Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Captain BoroU|flictiff (a re^^ular Yankee), Mr MEADOWS, ' 
Captain of th« Ameriean Frigate, Mr IRWIN, 
BarnsUple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 

Mr Merry, Mr M^ARS, Serjeaut Drill, MrTlTRNOUB, 

Corpoifil, Mr F. SUTTON, Servant, Mr HEATH, 

Sailors, Messrs Addison, J. Cooper, CoUeli, Grant, Kiag» 
LonrTom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of ihe ^'Oresl 
Sea Serpent,'' bj the Author of* Blaok-Ejed Susan') Mr T. P. COOKE. 

To-morrow, The Provoked Husband ; The Omnibus \ and Frf suroptioa. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



The Old Joe MiUer Revived; w London Budget of fTtt, being a 
Choice Folume of everything worthy of Record (!) in the circle 
^fBon Mots, WUty Retorte, and Repartees, in the English Lan- 
guage, tested of Obscenity and Vulgarity, 12mo. pp. 296. 
Hughes. 

Few persons who go down Portugal street, Lincoln's Inn fields, 
aie fiware that it was formerly one of the liveliest streets in Lon- 
don, and that one of the theatres frequented by the wits of Charles 
the Second, stood on the site of the china^waKhouse belonging to 
Messrs Spode. For this, -however, they might not care so much, as 
to know, that in the burial-ground on the other side of the way, 
which they look into as they go along, lies the memorable du^ of 
the far-famed Joe Miller, once a comedian in that theatre, and 
whose name has become identified with good jokes, repeated till 
they become bad. He flourished in the time of Congre?e, and per- 
formed in his plays; but as few writers say anything about him, 
and Cibbor^aors Mthing, it is doubtfiil whether, as an actor, he rose 
much above mediocrity. His epitaph, which was written by his 
friend Stephefn Duck, and renovated not long since in this burial- 
ground, by some praiseworthy parishioner, represents him, no 
doubt with truth, as having been a facetious companion, and an 
nonest man ; hut it is singular that thire is nothing to shew for his 
having had anything to do with the publication that bears his name: 
♦• for although originally compiled," says Mr Gorton's Biographical 
IXctioaary, •• by a professed friend and companion, it is well known 
Aat they were collected by John Mottley, author of the Life of 
Peter the Great, and other works." — 

" Motley's your only wear." 
The volume befbr^ us purports to be the •* Old Joe Miller revived," 
but he is to be fou^ in it, neither complete, nor by himself. The 
disfecta membra JosepM are mixed up with jokes of a later period, 
and must be recognized Vy the reader as they can. This is a pity, for 
he has become scarce; ahd though the publisher, agreeably to the 
commendable announcement in his title-page (part of which, by the 
way, is only true) might hav, omitted what was objectionable in 
modem ej-es, it would have beeq pleasant to see the old jokes by 
themselves. We cannot give the volume our commendation, though 
we purchased it in the hope of beiDg able to do so. It is coarsely 
printed, carelessly edited, confounding times, places, and persons, 
repeating the same jests in different pageg, and though it professes 
to be * divested of obscenity and vulgarity;' has a plentiful supply 
of the latter. The motto— 

*' Immodest Jests admit of no defence, 
' And want of^decency is want of sCnse." 
18 an alteration, of a well known couplet in Pope, -which we notice 
for ^ purpoBe of adding a remark in corroboratibn to what Mr 
Hatfitt said, respecting the prevalence of the word tense, in the 
writings of Pope and others m the time of Queen Anne ; when com- 
mon reason was made lord paramount by the critics, as though it 
had been aometUng belonging exclusively to them and their school. 
In that couplet, a violation of sense was made even an inexcusable 

crime. The reader will remember that it ran thus : 

** Immodest words admit of no defence. 
For want of decency is want of sense." 
Now it WBt wdl observed by somebody, that this non-excuse was 
the only one it had; and he accordingly proposed to read the 
couplet thus : — 

** Immodest words admit but this defence. 

That want of decency is want of sense." 

It is to be observed nevertheless, that times and seasons make the 

great difference in this matter ; and that much of what is immodest 

or modest in one age, becomes otherwise in another. There is some- 

thing, however, always offensive in oaths without passion, and ideas 



without cleanlineas ; and in both these respects, the book before u» 
is objectionable. The best thing thait has beea done for it, ia tlie 
frontispiece, by George Cruikifaank, which repreaenta a fat plucar 
with a huge nose and little mouth, snorfng unconsciously tinder the 
approach of a mosquito, who, to the delight of a grinning negro 
boy, is ^bout to '* bum his feet" on the glowing proboscis. . 

It ia not worth while to point out the instances of careleasnesa, 
repetition, and, in feet, total incompetency to his task, ^tb^ person 
who got up this jest-book. There are many very poor jokes : theie 
are also of necessity many good ones, in a collection consisdng of 
nearly three hundred pages. Of the latter, we shall proceed to- lay 
before the reader those which appear to us to be l^ast «tale & and 
then shall make a few remarks in conduaioa. 

' A beggar asking alms under the name of a poor scholar, a mi* 
tleman to whom he applied asked him a question' in Latin. The 
fellow, shaking his head, said he did not understand him. " Why 
(said the gentleman,) did you not say you were a poor scholar?'' 
" Yes (replied the other), a poor one indeed. Sir, for I do not 
understand one word of Latin.** 

' A soldier was bragging befer^ Julius Qm99M of. $ha wounds ke 
had received in his face, Csesar, knowing him to be a coward, told 
him, he had best take heed the next time he ran away, bow he 
looked backv . . , .. y . 

' A clergyman taxing Peter Pindar one day with want of ortho- 
doxy ; ** I'll tell you what (said the batd), if you gemlemen of the 
pulpit believe all you preach, you oujfcht to be sent to Bedlam ; and 
if you don't believe it, to be sent to Bridewell," 

' ** I will save you a thousand pcmnds (says an Irishman to an 
old gentleman), if you don't stand in your own light." " How?" 
'* You have a daughter, and you intend to give her ten thousand 
pounds aa a marriage portion." ** I do." '' Sir, I will take her 
with nine thousand." 

* A geittlemait attj^flf he h^ bought the stockings h^|iad op in 
Wales, — ^* Really, Sir (answered another), I thought so, for they 
seem to be well chose (Welch hose)." 

* A wild young fellow that had spent hit fortune, being asked 
what he meant to do with himself, said, he designed to go into the 
army. '* How can that be (said one) ? You are a Jacobite, and 
.can't take the oaths." " You may as well tell me (toys he) that I 
can't take orders, because I am an Atheist.^* 

* A gentleman complaining of a misfortune, said, ^ It was all'' 
along with that dmnken sot (his man), who ^uld not keep himself 
sober." " With respect to your worship (saia the fellow), I know 
very few drunken sots that do keep themselves sober." 

' When Oliver first coined his money, an old cavalier, locking 
upon one of the new pieces, read this inscriptipn on one side, 
'* God with us ;" on the other, ** The Commonwealth of Enp:land." 
'M see (said he) God and the Commonwealth are on difoent 
sides." 

' A melting sermon being preached in a country church, all fell a 
weeping but one man ; who, being asked why he did not weep lika ' 
the rest, replied, " Oh, I belong to another parish." 

' A gentleman hearing a parson preach upon the story of the 
children being devoured by two she-bears who reviled the old man, 
and not much liking the sermon, sometime af^er seeing the <8ftffle 
parson come into the pulpit to preach at another churdi^ '^ Oh^ oh, 
(said he), what are you here with your bears again ?" 

' A young fellow, riding down a steep hill, and doubting the foot 
of it was N)ggish, called out to a clown that was ditching, and 
asked him if it was hard at the bottom. *' Ay (replied the coun- 
trymanV it is hard enough at the bottom, Fll warrant you;" but in 
half-a-dozen steps the horse sank up to the saddle givthi!^ which 
made the young gallant whip, spur, curse, and swear. *' Whv, thou 
whoreson rased Tsaid he to the ditcher), didst thou not.teU me it 
was hard at the bottom ?" *' Ay (replied the other), but you are 
not half way to the bottom yet." 

' A Westminster justice taking coach in the City, and being set 
down at Young ^&B'a.C9Cee House, Charii^ Cieta, the driver 
demanded eighteen-penoe as his fere. The justice asked him if ke 
would swear that the ground came to the money. The man said 
he would take his bath on't. The justice replied, •* Friend, Ptn' a 
magistrate ;" and, pulling the book out of his pocket, adrtimy^red 
the oath, and then gave the fellow his sixpence, saying he lijust 
reserve the shOling to himself for the affidavit. 
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' When Queen ElizabeUi went from Temple bar aloiif Fleet 
^reet in some procession, the lawyet*s were ran|;ed on 0n& side of 
the way, and the citizens on the other : Lord Bacon, then a stu- 
dent, said to a lawyer that stood next to him, *' Do but observe the 
courtiers ; if they bow first to the citizens they are in debt, if to us, 
they are in law." 

*Two conceited coxcombs wrangling and exposing each other 
before company, one told them that they had both done like wits : 
•• For your wits (says he) never give over, till they prove tbem* 
selves fools." 

' A youn^ lady, on hearing that a thousand coins had been found 
near the Bnghton race-course, innocently exclaimed, ** I dare say 
they are my brother's ; for I know he lost a thousand the last time 
be was at the races." 

'^ A countiT lad, staiiding up in the church with others to be 
oatechised, the parson asked him, " What is your name ?** " John," 
I5eplied the lad. " Wbo cave you that name ?" " My godfathers 
and godmothers, &c.'* " Well said,, and what did your godfathers 
and godmothers do for you ?" " Why, Sir (says John), they have 
done nothing for me yet, but they promised to bind me 'prentice, 
and do something for me when I came out of my time." 

* A clergyman Was reproving a married couple for their dissen- 
shms, which were very unbecoming both in the eye of God and 
iDfin, seeing, as he observed, tliat thfey were both one. ** Both one ! 
(cried the husband) was your reverence to come by our door some- 
times, you would swear we were ttrentt/.*' 

* Admiral Packenham, landing at Portsmouth, a friend asked him 
how he left the crew of his ship. " Oh (said he), 1 have left them 
tfil to a man, the merriest fellows in the world." " How so ?" 
asked his friend. " Why (replied the Admiral), I flogged seventeen 
of them, and they are happy it is over ; and all the rest are happy 
because they have escaped." 

* A man being reproved for swearing, replied, he did not know 
there was any harm in it. " No harm in it (said a person present), 
whvj don't you know the commantlnient, Swear not at all ?" 
** Wiy I do not swear at ttU (replied he) ; I only swear at those 
irho offend roe." 

* A young man in a large company descantiug very flippantly on 
a subject, his knowledge of which was evidently very superficial, the 
Dcrchess of Devonshire asked his name. " 'Tis Srnrlet*'' reiilied a 
gentleman that stood by. " That may be (said her (Jrace), and yet 
he is not deep red»^ 

* During the high price of coah^ a gentleman meeting his coal- 
merchant, enquired whether it was time to lay in a stock. The 
Kntght of the Bluck-d amonds shook his head, observing, " CouU 
are coalt norw. Sir!" To which his cu'^toiner replied, ^Pm very 
glad to hear it, for the last you sent me were all xlatesV 

* Tlie motto that was inserted under the arms of William Prince 
of Orange, on his ascen>;ion to the Em^lisli crown, was, " Non rapui 
sed recepi." — " I did not steal it, but 1 received it." Dean Swift 
observed, ujion being shewn this, that the receiver is as bad as the 
thief. 

* A gentleman having called a ticket-porter to carry a message> 
asked his name ; he said it was Russell. " And pray (said the gen- 
tleman jocularly), is your coat of arms the same as the Diike of 
Bedford's?" ** As to our arms^ your honour (says the porter), 1 
believe they are much alike, but there's a damned difference 
between our coats" 



* A gentleman expatiating on the justice and propriety of heredi- 
tary nobiUty, said, " Is it not right, in order to hand uown to pos- 
terity the virtues of those men who have been eminent for their 
services to the country, that their posterity should enjoy the 
honours conferred on them as a reward for such services ?" •* By 
the same rule (said a lady), if a man is hanged for his misdeeds, all 
bis posterity should be hanged too." 

* A poor irishman, who was on his death-bed, and who did not 
seem to be quite reconciled to the long journey he was going to 
take, was kindly consoled by a good-natured friend, with the com- 
mon-place reflection that we must all die once. *• Why my dear, 
now -(ansNYered the sick man) that is the very thing that vexes me; 
if 1 could die half-a-dosen times I should not mind it." 

* A clergyman who wished to know whether the children of his 
parishioners understood their Bibles, asked a lad whom he found 
one day rcathng the old Testament, " Who was the wickedest man ?" 
"Moses to be sure" (said the boy.) " Moses ! (exclaimed the parson) 
Moses ? how can that be >" *' Why, (said the lad) he broke all the 
commandments at oncey 

* A sea captain not much acquainted with the customs of a theatre, 
bemg presented with a ticket to the opera, was asked, on his return 
to his lodgings, how the performers acquitted themselves, " Upon 
my word (replied he) I have no very fine ear for music, but by the 
manner in which those that I supposed were judges behaved to 
*ome of theto?^! should think very so, so ; indeed, one of them 
calle<l Bonte^ or Bunto, or some such name, sang so very ill, that 
they made her sing all her songs over again." 

*'A physician, who lived in London, visited a lady at Chelsea : 
after continnir)g his visits for some time, the lady expressed an 
apprehension that it might be inconvenient for him to come so far 



on her account, '* Q madam (replied the doctor), I have another 
pfttieot in thb neigUbourhood, by t&t means I kill tw§ birds vM 
one Honey 

* A looker on at Southampton the other day, being asked by a 
stranger what was the nature of the improvements going on at one 
of the churches in that town, gravely replied that they were about 
to enlarge the church for the purpose of taking in the parishioners. 

* An Irish gentleman was visited by a friend who found hia a 
iktle ruffled ; and being asked the reason of it, said he had loet a par 
of black silk-stockings out of his room, that cost him eighteen 
shillings ; but that he hoped he should get them again, for that he 
had offered them to he cried, and had ofiered half-a-crown reward. 
The gentleman observed that the reward was far too little for such 
valuable stockings, " Pooh, I have ordered the crier to say they 
were worsted." 

* A party who had been rather overdone by the potentialitjf o( 
their beverage at a tavern in Leadenhall street, staggered out of the 
bouse while the watchman was crying past three o'clock. This se 
much offended one of the company that he insisted on the peor 
fellow's altering his tone, announcing it past eleven o'clock. Th^ 
watchman immediately complied, but being at some loss how to 
finish his sentence, said, " Pray gentlemen, what sort of weather 
would you choose to have ?** 

' Voltaire said of an apothecary, that his employment -was to 
pour drugs of which he knew little, into a body of which he knem. 
less. 

* An Irishman meeting an acquaintance, thus accosted him : ^'Ah, 
my dear, who do you thmk I have just been speaking to ? your eld 
friend Patrick; fait, and he is grown so thin, I hardly kiiew biai; 
to be sure, you are thin, and I am thin ; but he is thinner than both 
of us put together." 

' On Mr H. Erskine's receiving his appointment to succeed Mr 
Dundas as Justiciary of Scotland, he exclaimed that he must go 
and order his silk robe. " Never mind, (said Mr Dundas) for the 
short time you will want it you had better borrow mi*ie." " No, 
(replied Erskine) how short a time soever I may neod it, heat'eo 
forbid that I commence my career by adopting the abandoned habits 
of my predecessor." ' 

A proper jest-book which should contain the quiutesseace of d\ 
the others, and of wlwitsoever could be found worthy of it, has 
long been a desideratum, andjwe have no doubt would make a pro- 
fitable speculation. Its editor should be himself a man of wit, 
conversant with the languages, and general literature, having a relisfe 
of hia task, and leisure enough to do it ample justice. It should hsfft 
notes and [mrallel passages. The good things should be traced to 
their original authors, or the probabilities of coincidepce pointed 
out. Ample use would be made of the French Ana, the Greek, 
Latin, and Italian Facetiae, national stories passftn, and oriental 
jokes, particularly the Chinese, of which some e-'tcellcnt specimeos 
appeared, some time since, in the JVctr Monfftfy Magazine, The 
hook should be divided into compartmeots, And the comparttpents 
be in chronological and national order ; which always gives additional 
interest, in shewing manners and their changes. The scholar of 
Hierorles, for instance, who is the Irishman of modern times, ought 
to stand alone; and so should the J/Jshnian. A book of this kind 
would be unworthy of no man. Caesar, an 1 Bacon wrote jest- 
books. We have had another great Chancellor, who was a saycr 
of bon-mots, — Sir Thomas More ; — and our |. resent one seems 
to entertain as proper a sense of wisdom in this, as in graver 
matters. Cicero was a great jester. Shakspeare and Homer made 
puns. Plutarch's heroes and philosophers are full of good things : 
and the greatest jurist of our times, Mr Benthain, as may be guessed 
by bis writings, is as pleasant over his table, as he is pro^table and 
sage on paper. 

A separate work might be made, recording fine sayings originating 
in deeper feelings, and generally, though not always, of a graver 
sort. There is one in the present volume, at page H5, with which 
we shall conclude, by way of a bonne bmtche. Laughable jokes 
are good things, yet it is pleasant to end with something more 
serious ; like the shake of the hand with which we bid adieu to our 
friends, at the close of a merry evening. 

* It was a beautiful turn given by a great lady, who, being asked 
where her husband was, when he lay concealed for having befn 
deeply concerned in a conspiracy, resolutely answered, she had hid 
him. This confession chrew her before the King, who told her, that 
nothing but discovering where her lord was coneealed could save 
her from the torture: «* And will that do?" sail the lady. '*Ye«, 
(says the King), I give you my word for if." — " Then," says she, 
" I have hid him in my heart : there you'll find him :" Which sur- 
prising answer charmed her enemies.' 



Ignorancb. — It is impossible to nmke people understand t 

ignorance ; for it requires knowledge to perceive it ; and the ^^\r 

' he that can perceive it, hath it noi.-^^Bkhop Taplor.] . reforc 
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CHAT AN P MISCEL LiiyiE^, 

Advantages of Punning. — l^unsters very much contribute to- 
wards the Sardonic laugh, and the extremes of either wit or folly 
seldom foil of raising this noisy kind of applause, 4s the ancient 
physicians held the Sardouic laugh ve^ beneficial to the lungs, I 
sboitld, Metbiaks. adviije all my <;oantf vmen of consumptive, and 
hectiei4 constitution^ t^ associate wiih the mort facetipus punf ters 
oftheja^.— iS'<#W#. 

t FiNB Illustration: — A distinction tas been made between 
acuteness and subtlety of understanding. This might be illustrated 
by saying, that acuteness consists in taking up the points or solid 
atoms, subtlety in feeling the air of truths— //iwf^'W. [This latter 
is what the great poets, and the very greatest philosophers do. 
Truth plays round about them, on their very senses, lik^ a divine 
atmosphere. They feel ^hat others take pains to analyze.] 

Pleasure in Diminishing Toil.— Clarkson thus b^ns his 
immortal work on the slave trade : " I scarcely know any subject, 
the contemplation of which is more pleasing than that of the cor- 
rection or removal of any of the acknowledged ills of life :" and 
i*eU may he do so, thinking of the infernal slave ahip which he has 
destroyed, and of tlie slavery which, chi^y by his noble exertions, 
will ultimately be abolished.— if^wi/fl'^ei** N^rtes to Bacon's fForkt, 

A "Martyr to Jf^ig Principles.— A gentleman in our late civil 
wars, when his quarters were beaten up by the enemy, was taken 
priawier, and lost bis life afterwards, only by staying tp put on a 
hand, and adjust his periwig: lie would escape like a person of 
xjnality, or not at all, and died the noble martyr of ceremony and 
gentility.— 7%^ Mme, 

Ancient Forests n^Ar Lonuon.— In the reign of Elizabeth, we 
have mention of the immense line of thick forests extending from 
the village of St Giles westward towards Tyburne and Wickham,. 
and reaiSiing almost interminably to the north. This was the great 
black forest of Mary-le-l)onne into which she used to send the 
Muscovite ambassador to hunt the wild boar, when she found bim 
such a bare thst she wanted to get rid of hiaa.— i>fi6i» Hietwiif ttf 
St Giles in the Fields, 

The streets of London, now brilliant with gas; throughout the 
n^t, were about a century and a half ago, lighted only for a short 
spac* durim? the winter evenings; and even that partial lightmg 
was a novelty. It was after the restoration of Charles the Second, 
that an act was passed, by which every householder was directed 
to hangout a lanthern from the time it became dark, tilUine every 
evening, from Michaelmas to Lady-day. — The same. 

••The Spaniards" in 1710.— The Mexican with his cap and 
eottt and feathers, sacriticing a human victim to his god, is not more 
safaoe or so despicable, in my eves, as the Spaniard with a hat on 
Ins bead and a goniJIa round his neck, sacrificing whole nations to 
his ambition, his avaric-e, and even the wantonness of his cruelty.— 
Lard Bolinffhroke.—[Sdthtr Mexicans nor Spaniards are despica- 
ble in the eves of real philo^ophy; they are only dreadful instances 
«f error. Had Bolinijbrokf been a Mexican or a Spamard in those 
tines, .he would probably have made as many passionate mistakes in 
his carper as Cortes or ilontezuma ; for thouj^h he was a wnter of 
fine sentences, he was but an unscrupulous politician.] 

Guinea Worm.— This gigantic parasite contrives in a way best 
known to iteelf, to enter beneath the skin of the human race, espe- 
cially that of the legs, where it will remain for several years, attain- 
ing in the meantime to the enormous len^h of ten feet, and to the 
thickness of a pigeon's quill. According to the place and manner 
of its abode, it occasions pains more or less severe ; and m the more 
unfortunate and disasterous instances, its continued presence is fol- 
lowed by convulsions and death.— 4/ric«, its Discoveries, ^c.— 
[What a diabolical thing would this be, if the animal were conscious 
of doin'T injury; but the poor creature seeks only its own existence, 
like the patient who suffers from it. Parasite is an conoua appel^- 
tion for these intruders. The result indeed warrants it, and the 
mode; but the style is anything but flattering.] 

Mendblsohn the Jew was a little deformed man born in very 
bumble life, yet he found mean.s, without ncglecting-^his duties, to 
cultivate his mind. At a very eariy age he was taken into the 
house of Messrs Bernard, Jewish merchants ^t Beriin, where he 
was successively the warehouse-boy. out-door clerk, house clerk, 
principal cashier, and chief director of their extensive commerce^ 
aad for many years acted also as preceptor to the children of tlie 
family. By degrees he rose to great reputation, was employed to 
draw up the regulations for the Jewish school at Beriin, and wrote 
some works that were much esteemed. A Jew, named Ephraim, 
who had amassed an immense fortune, proposed to him to leave 
the Messrs Bernard, and enter into his service m the same office as 
he fiUed for them, offering to give him double .the salary he then 
enjoyed, Mendelsohn replied, " Messrs Bernard supplied my 
wants when I had done them no service, and when it was doubtftil 
whether I ever should do them any: their kindness has never felled 
me; thovgive me quite enough to support my family: I should be 
contented with less. There are now many children m the family, 
and I may be'of great use to them, therefore I will not leave them 
As to".ny own children, they must be worthless, ever to be aban- 
doned "by this femily."— 7%i>^<«^'* Anecdotes qfFrederiq, 



Prxvact OP Gb^at Men.— Democritufi relate, avid In such a 
mmii^r as if he gLori^in the good fortnhe and commodity trf ft, 
that, when he came to Athens, nobody did so much as take TiotTee 
of him ; and Epicumt lived there very i^ell, thitt is, lay hid many 
years in his gardens, so famous since that time, ^t^ his fHetid 
Metrodorus : after whose death, making in one of his lettef^a kind 
commemoration 6f the happiness whidi they two had enjoyed to- 
gether, he adds at last, that he thought it no disparagement to those 
great felicities of their life, that in the midst of the most talked of and 
talking country in the world, they had lived so long, not only with- 
out famae, but almost without being heard of. And yet within a 
very few years afterward, there were no two names of m^n mor# 
known, or more generally celebrated. — Cowley. 



THE PLAY. GOER. 

BY THE ORIGlNiX THEATRICAL C:RITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PBRFQRMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Droby LAHi.—WeA»e*— Taming the Tables— Maaimiello. 
CoTXNT Oar om.— The Chancery Soit-^The Onmibiu— The Pilot. 



Drurt Lane. 
Lord Byron's tragedy of Werner, as adapted to the stage by Mr 
Macready, was produced here last night with success, to an over- 
flowing audience. It dragged in parts, but excited much atleotion 
in otliers, particularlary as it drew to a close, and was given out for^ 
repetition on Friday, Monday, and Wednesday next, amidst enthu- 
siastic applause* It is not however a tragedy of a high order. Lofd 
Byron'ji real genius is to be found in Don Juan* He is fine in passages 
only ©This graver writings, chiefly those in whith sarcasm is to be 
found, and a reference to his personal experience. His spirit was self- 
revolving and satirical : he could not go out of himself sufficiently 
to sympathize with varieties of men, and therefore he wanted the 
very stuff of which the drama is made; and for the same reason, 
as well as fpr a wa^t of fakh in m<^ral beauty, J^e ^ould <not enrich, 
and adorn, and reconcile its darker hues with poetry. Pure 
will and childifih passion oiccupy the place of the noble infirmities,, 
the abundant thoughts, and the sustaining, winged fancies of 
the great tragedians. In them, the action is always on the 
rebound. Human nature tends io rise again, while it fidls. Hope is 
kept up, evett by the -beauty of the despair. In the tragic criminals 
of Lord Byron, there is always an offensive selfishness, — something 
that renders, poetical beauty foreign to, it, and jhe interest of which 
must be maintained by excess and turbulence. The plot of fFemer 
is founded on a nobleman^s stealing a purse I And this sorry patch 
he attempts to fix upon the mighty pall of time ^d destiny. It is 
as if he should^ attempt to make a comet of a scare-crow. The 
audience, by the help of the adaptation and the actors, are interested : 
but it is on no higher grounds than when they are interested by the 
common and cheap excitement of melodramas in ordinary, and their 
Newgate stories. They pay the same attention as 'to a crimioai 
or mysterious case in the newspapers. There is interest, but no- 
body is the better for it ; the actors, we suspect, are the worse. 
They are led to confound an easy excitement with their power to 
raise it; and Mr Waulagk, an able melodramattc performer, fairly 
divides the applause with Macready, a fine tragedian ! 

Lord Byron was a wit, a man of genius, an extraordinary individual, 
and the finest satirist since the dajs of Pope j but when he came to 
toueh the ark containing the spirit of a diviner poetry, his hand, 
withered ; for he approached it in presupption ; and not in reve- 
rence. 



A STAGE WHISPER. 

TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tatler,— As your Tatler, on theatrical subjects, is 
very generally listened to, 1 shall be obliged if you will just whisper 
to the public at large, that a report in two or three of the news- 
papers, ascribing to me the authorship of the force called the 
Omnifms, acting at Covent Garden The^re, is unfounded. 
I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
December lUK 1830. John Poolb. 
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AvABiCS.-*Tbere is no vice has lieen so pelted with good sen- 
tences, and especially by the poets, who have pursued it with stories 
and fableS) and allegories^ and allusions, and moved, as we say, 
every stone to sling at it : among all which I do not remember a 
more fine and gentleman-like correction, than that whidi was given 
it by one line of Ovid: 

" Desunt luxurise multa, avaritiae omnia." 

«• Much is wanting to luxury, all to avarice." Cawleff. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
IVb are truly obliged to our frieodly correspoadeat F. G., and shall be glad 
to make use of the volume he has lent us. We possess part of its cod- 
tents, but not all ; and singularly enough, had but a few hours before been 
regretting that we had not one particular portion of it to consult. Due 
notice of its return shall be given. 

The suggestion of A SuBscaiBsa shall be adopted. We need not add that 
we thank htm for it. He, and our welcome friend W. S. will be glad to 
hear (for their friendliness gives us a right to say so) that we have never 
beard of any intention of dropping the Tatlbr. On the contrary, we 
take this opportunity of announcing, that the first volume, with the index, 
&c. will be ready on the first day of the new year ; and that as the volume 
will very nearly complete the spacfe of four months, our *' intention'* is, 
lor conformity, as well u convenience of size, to bind up the succeeding 
Tatlbbs in volumes of four months each ; so that there shall be three in 
the year. We should be glad to know, where our correspondents got 
their report of the mistake alluded to. 

Hie communication of our fair correspondent Amblia was received. 

Could the writer respecting the article entitled '* Shaktpeare a Lawjf€r** 
favour us with a sight of the publication containing it ? 

The Marseilles Hymn has gone by for the momtnt, as far as journals 
are concerned. It will never go by, thank God, in another sense. The 
anecdotes mentioned by Mr Y. we shall be glad to see. 



CMB or 



CoBURo Theatre. — The Colonel of Hussars — The 

Forest of Bondy— Foul Anchor. 

Sadler^s Wells Theatre. — The Youthful Queen — 

Scotch Jamie — Syrenshee Lovel. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 



This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts^ called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 

The Music by Mr G. H. RodweU. 

Sabina. Mrs YATES. 

Nibble, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, BoUa, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 

Astol r, f Brolhers, ruined by ) Mr YATES, 

Leandro, 1 Nibbio and Botta J Mr HEMMINGS, 

Mammon. Mr O. SMITH. 

Grille, (Nibbio's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 

Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH. 

Gyone, ( Joaler) Mr SANDERS. 

Tucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. iMeasrs. Charles. Fry, Taylor, Willing, 

Mordaunt, Willson, &c. 

Misses Barnett, Beaumont, Narcy, &c. Sec. 

After which, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 

LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 

Enuly Valmont, Miss DALY, Liicinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Snatch, (the Singing BailifT) with a favorite Sons, Mr MATHEWS, 

Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, 

C!aptain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 

Chatter, Mr WILKINSON. Lighlfoot. Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Tipcm, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Buckstone] . 

This Piece will remain the Property of the Adelphi Theatre till taken by 

some other House. 

Miss Kitty Plowden. Miss M. GLOVER. 

The PHot, Mr WILKINSON. Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. BorouphcliflF, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Bamsuble. (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

Serieaot Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

LleuUnantToughman, ^Officer of ihe Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 



■ v: 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 



This bveniag, the Comedy of 

THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. 

[By Lord GlevgallJ. 

Lady SpJashton, Miss MORDAUNT, Mrs Coonter, Mrs ORGER, 

Emily, Miss RUSSELL, Lady Mary Fretful, Miss FAUaT, 

Jenny, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Flimsy, Mrs WEBSTER. 

Lord Splashton, Mr J. VINING, Sir Harry Lureall. Mr BALLS, 

Counter, Mr FARREN, Sir Simon Foster, Mr W. BENNETT, 
George Foster, Mr COOPER, Major O'Simper, Mr H. WALLACE. 

Previous to the Comedy (2nd time). P. Lindpainter's Overture to " Der 

Bergkonig." 

And in the course of the Evening, Rossini's Overture to ** Semiramide." 

And Mozart's Overture to ** Die Zauberflote." 

After which, 

PERFECTION. 

iBy Mr Bayly]. 

Kate O'Brien, Mrs WATLETT, in which she wUI sing «'My •ir* 

Blue Bell." (A.Lee) and *' Kate Kearney,'* 

Sosan, Mrs ORGER. 

Charles Paragon. Mr VINING, Sam, Mr WEBSTEli; 

Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. BENNETT. 

To conclude with, (6th time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) ehtiAed 

THE JENKINSES. 

[By Mr Pi.anche.] 

Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 

Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, Martlia, Mrs BROAD. 

Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augustus Ginyham, Mr J. VINING, 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON. 



To-morrow, Werner ; A King's Fireside ; and Taming tbe Tabiea. 
On Saturday, Hofer ; an Interlude ; and other Kntertaimw^att. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 



This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 

[By VANBBOGt)]. 

Ladv Townley, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 

Lady Grace, MrsCHATTERI.EY, Ladv Wroughead, Mrs GIBBS, 

Miss Jennv, Miss NELSON, Trusty, Mrs DALY, 

Mrs Moiheriy,'Mrs TAYLEURE, MFrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Lord Townlev, Mr C." KEMBLE, 

Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 

'Squire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, 

John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, " Count Basset, Mr BAKER, 

Poundage, Mr ATKINS, Williams, Mr TURNOUR, 

James, Mr MEARS, Constable, Mr CRUMPTON, 

Previous to the Play, Onslow's Overture to ** A*A!cade de la V^." 

After the Play, A. Romberg's Overture to ** Scipio.*' 

Previous to Presumption, Spohr's Overture to **Der Berggeist.** 

With(10lh time) a Far^ in One Act, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

Julia Ledger. Miss LAWRENCE. Mr« Dohbs, Mrx TAYLEURE, 
Miss Dam{ier. Mrs DALY, Misk Jemima Damper. Mis« APPLEION. 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dohbs Mr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dohbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Roouey, Mr POWER. 

To conclude with (by permiiaioB of 8. J. Arnold. Eaq^} the Romaaee of 

PRESUMPTION; 

OR, THE PATR OF FRANKENSTEIN. 

The Music, by Mr Watson. 

Elizabeth, (Sister to Frankenstein) MSsa CAWSB. 

Ag^atha de Lacey, Miss FORDE, Madame Ninon, Mrs J. HUGWM 

Safle, (an Arabian Girl). Mm KEBLEY, 

FrankenHtein. MrDIDDBAR, Fritz. MrKEELEV. 

He Lacey (a bani^ihed Gentleman) MrfiVANS^ 

Felix (his Son) Mr DURUSET, Oerval. Mr BASES* 

William. Mi«s HUNT, Hammerpan, Mr FULLER,^ 

Tan^kin, Mr MILLER, ( ) Mr T. P. COOKE. 

(Being the last night but five of his Engagement.) 



To-morrow, Cinderella ; Hide and Seek ; and The Omnibus. 

On Saturday. The Chancery Suit } The Omnibus ; and PresumptioB. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; soldby 
J. Chappbl. 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regentstreet ; J^FiBU^r 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
FJadong's Hotel ; at Ebers*s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. aiyiiax.L. Printen, Broad street, OoMen 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGfi. 



VamXTAB BT V. 



FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Keid Sp&rti of the North of Europe, comprUedin a Personal Ntnra- 
the of a Residence in Sweden and Norway, in the Yean 1827-8. 
By L, Lloyd, Esq, Second Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. 
•8fo. 0)p. 430— pp. 420.) Colburn and Bentlcy. 1830. 

"Animatkd," says the advertisement, "by the success of the 
First Edition, the Author has taken increased pains in the prepara- 
tion of the present, and the reader will accordingly find a consider- 
•ble.p«itiQQ of additional matter in the volumes before him, relating 
■ot [only to the chase of the Bear, as well in skalls as in individual 
adventure ; but to the natural history, scenery, and manners and 
customs of Sweden and Norway. Two new plates are also added." 
y^j m^ the more particular in copying this advertisement, as we 
are acctdeotally prevented from giving such an account of these two 
meerestlo^ voiuuies ae we could desire. Unluckily also, we had 
only glanced into the former edition, and are therefore unable to 
distingumli Ihc new matter from the old; it is probable, however, 
that our e^clracts will be as new to most of the readera, as to our- 
selves. We always feel strongly interested in works of this des- 
cription, the authors of which, besides furnishing us with new infor- 
■Hlfon, have become native in a manner to the scenes they des- 
cribe, by passing among them a familiar and domestic portion of 
their existence. We cannot find room for an account of the sluAU, 
or chases on a large scale, which occupy a considerable portion of 
the first volume, and with which the public are probably best ac- 
<I«UDted through the medium of other journals. We shall give a 
misoellaneous selection of other matttir, equally entertaining to 
readers in general, if not to sportsmen,— a race of men whom we 
neither expect nor arc desirous to gratify. If our author's work 
were not calculated to gratify the public at large, we should not 
speak of it as we do. We regard sportsmen in general as a duU- 
headod race of mca» who are merely in search of a sensation, 
because they cannot procure one by humaiier or more intellectual 
means. They will disappear with the progress of education, as 
hares and partridges do from under their pursuit. We consider 
t h^«yT duU-headed, not ofily because in ninety-nine instances out of a 
hundred, they are notoriously reckoned so among their neighbours, 
but because nothing in general but sheer want of reflection and 
imaginstlDn could induce them to confound the hunting of agonised 
and inoflensive animals, and the splinterinij of the legs and thighi of 
birds, with a ** manly sport.*' Where an intelligent man sophisti- 
cate on t^e subject, he does it in the avowed teeth of his under- 
standing, and upon principles which .he would not allow to apply 
to bia«vxiie»i6.; aad where a humane as weU as intelligent man 
sophisticates, he only shews tlie marvellous effect of habit. Pro- 
pose to him a ae>v piece of cruelty, unconnected with his sport, 
though perpetrated for the sport of another, and he recoils from it. 
You often sae tbid incon^tency in the pages of sportsmen. 
A*«ilg »olllef' af^oieots which we never knew hare-hunters, and 
fowlers,, «j)d anglers, to get over, is this :— that they permit them* 
selves to treat animals as they do, not because the latter are unsus- 
cepiMe of tbe feelings of pain and angmsh, but simply because they 
cannqt express them. If a hare or a 8U»g could remonstrate in 
words, nay, if they went toiling their hearts out over hill and dale, 
with a continued doleful sound, or if tench and carp shrieked as 
they came out of the water, those creatures would never be killed 
for sporL The very reason, therefore, which furnishes an addih- 
tiooal inducement to people in general to spare what is emphati- 
cally callei a./' poor dumb creature^" becomes with these people 
an imtincdve ground for tormenting them. If efieminacy be added 
to this cruelty, or a boasted love of ease, and superiority of intelli- 
genccj and if habit did not account for everything, there is no set 
of men whom we should hold in greater loathing and contempt than 
angers: and yel there are unquestionably many amiable men 
among them, who, as the phrase is, would not '* hurt a fly," — that 



is to say, on a window. At the end of a string, the ease is altered. 
So marvellous are the e&cts of custom and education. . Qonsoliqg 
thought, nevertheless ! for if custom and educatiou have be^.ftp 
marvellous in reconciling intelligent m^n tp absiir/dAUi^aii^MM'iHiauMie 
men to cruelty, what will they not effect, when they ahull be ott 
the side of justice ; and when reason, humaaity, and eejoymeBt, shall ' 
become the .three new graces of the civilized -world. It has been 
said that absurdities are necessary to man ; but nobody thinks so, 
who is not their victim. With occopsrtieaf tenure, and' healthy 
amusement, all the world would be satisfied. 

Little disposed, however, as we are, to regard sportsmen in gene- 
ral with respect, and in a country like England, we entertain difl^ 
rent feelings towards those like Mr I«loyd» WJbq.«^ halve 'their aau^ 
homes and easy neighbourhoods, to grapple with the snow and ices 
of the north, and with bears in their dens. It is true, even he has 
not escaped the indiscriminate contagion of '* excitement.'* He 
kills birds as well as bears,- and eoadeaeenda 'to'.fisbL 'iBttt^h^eu* 
counters danger: he endures eold/ toll, tmd > watching m>dwliMi 
he does kill his bear, he has probably de4ivfefed k eommttntty froto 
a terrible neighbour. He is ako lar fromr thinking that hai>eB are 
to be killed only for amusemeaU Ql" by ojgie «e(. of. pc«4)i(( : and the. 
Swedes, it appears, think with him. The following is his account 
of thpir game laws >— ^ • 

' Neither license nor certificate is required in Sweden to carry a 
gun, and no qualification is necessary ; every person has the right 
to kill game on his owa land, or on that ' of another by pernussion, 
and todjspbseof theaame,at the period of the year prescribed by lew. 

* In principle, therefore, the Swedish game laws are equitable, 
^nd, in my opinion, just what laws ought to be. They form, how- 
ever, a strikmg and fiivourable contrast to those which exist in 
England upoa the subject: oum, indeed, arexintj i|it^d4dt(>itthe 
benefit of one class of society ; and are, as I believe it is now- gene- 
rally admitted, no little disgrace to our Statute Book. 

' The sentiments of many of the first men of Sweden on the sub- 
ject of the game laws dif&r very materially from tlvose usually enter- 
tained on the like subject by our aristocracy. This may be inferred 
from the following speech made by Baron Springponen, a noble- 
man holding the first office under the crown, in regard to the woods 
and forests, as president of a society recently establi:>hed in that 
kingdom for the encouragement of the sciente of Natural History, 
as well as the better protection of the birds and beasts of the forest. 
He says — ** Our object cannot be to assist in the revival of the 
ancient game laws, which are hostile to the spirit of the age, and 
which, by a system of exclusion, rendered sporting a raono[^oly ia 
the hands of, the higher classes of society." It is a pity tliat our 
aristocrats do not follow, and succumb with a good grace to what 
will otherwise be inevitably wrested from them at na very distant 
day. These are not tunes to trifle with the feelings of the people.*' 
—Vol. I, p. 86. 

Bears occupy the chief portion of Hr Lloyd's book, but he treats 
also of wolves, lynxes, and indeed of eyery epeciea ef ^^ame to be 
found in Sweden, great and small. Hepa|i» 
woods, with a native attendant, and has so 
it with the bears, but comes off ^th eqi 
We have heard it objected, that he speak 
exploits, and his courage. It might have 
ing of encountering bears singl^handed, 

** never went on these expeditions, without experiencing something 
of what the lawyers call 'bodily iear.' *' lie m^ht as well also 
call a chasse, a chase. But he does not conCM that he did feel U^ 
fear ; and upon the whole, the manner in which he has related his 
achievements, afiK>rd8 evidence of hia natural caBdour» as wall at 
undeniable proofs of great and habimal courage. We cannot, 
nevertheless, sometimea repreM a smile at hia love of etcitement^ 
and the grim circumstances ^h which it is invested. The bear Is 
sometimes shot in Sweden by a sportsinan who has planted hin^(f 
on a '' gall,'* or stand -among the trees. On one occasiott, an 
immense bear had killed a cow, not hr from the pkce where Mr 
Lloyd resided. Our author erected a gall near the carcase, consist 
ing of interwoven branches of pine^ at about twenty feet from the 
ground : — 
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' I was always quite alone, and generally armed only with one 
gun ; but I did not, I apprehend, incur much risk, as I never heard 
of a bear making an attack upon any man under similar circum' 
stances. On the contrary, indeed, the beast is always said to run, 
if be be able, the moment a shot be fired from the gall. 

' I was in the habit of taking post in my gall, which was situated 
in the wilds of the forests^ and at a considerable distance from any 
habitation, as the shades of evening were setting in. At that time, 
I used to proceed with all imaginable silence and caution towards 
the carcase, which was shrouded in a densely thick brake, in the 
hopes that the bear might be feasting upon his victim, and that I 
might then be enabled to steal upon him. Had I come in contact 
with the fellow at these times, I should have had my own battle to 
fight ; I trusted, however, to John Manton to get me out of the 
scrape. 

* There was something interesting in beins perched up in my 
gfUL The gloomy solitude of the forest in the ni^ht season — the 
melancholy hootings of the great horned owl, which were to be 
hwird every now and then in the distance— the slaughtered cow 
lying in a small brake before me, mangled in a dreadful manner by 
tne fan^ of the bear; and lastly, the excitement kept up by mo- 
mentarily expecting the rugged monster himself to make his appear- 
ance.'— P. 122. 

* Bears in attempting to carry away horses, are sometimes them- 
selves carried along to a little (ustance. ** I have heard it asserted," 
says Mr Lloyd, " that the bear, when thus carried along by the 
horse, and when in his attempts to retard the progress of the poor 
animal, by grasping with one of his paws at toe surrounding trees 
and bushes, not uncommonlj^ tears tnem up by the roots. Should 
the bear succeed, however, in catching hold of a tree that is firmly 
embedded in the soil ; it is then all over with his victim, for, owing 
to hb enormous muscular strength, the career of the horse is at 
once stopped and he is quickly brought to the ground. 

* It seems rather extraordinary that so clumsy and ill-shaped a 
looking brute as a bear should be able to run down a horse ; but 
such, whether owing to the fears of the animal, is beyond doubt of 
every day occurrence. Until he has brought his victim down, it is 
•said, the bear seldom makes use of his teeth, but strikes his prey 
on the back and sides with his terrible paws, as if with a sledge 
hammer. Sometimes, I take it, the horse by flinging out behind, 
makes his escape ; for it is not an uncommon circumstance for a 
bear to be killed, wanting an eye or a fang, which the peasants 
suppose, and wit^ some reason, has been caused by the neels of 
the horse.*— Vol. J I, p. 28. 

' Mr Nilson, a native professor, relates, that ** a bear has been 
seen walking on his hinder feet alone a small tree (stock) that 
stretched across a river, bearing a dead horse in his fore paws." * 

It is a pity the name of the gallant subject of the following anec- 
dotes is not known n— ^ 

* Whilst a man was working in the forest a few miles from Gefle, 
he was attacked and desperately wounded by several wolves. His 
companion, who was at some little distance, on hearing his cries, 
immediately ran to hb assbtanc^ and with hb axe fortunately suc- 
ceeded in beating off the ferocious animals. He then took the 
wounded man on his back, and was conveying him to a place of 
safety ; but after awhile fatigue obliged him to set down his burthen. 
Thb he had hardly done when the wolves came on again more 
furiously than before ; and it was not until he had cut down several 
of them that he succeeded in driving away the remainder. He then 
once more took up his wounded companion, whose life he had twice 
saved by hb gallantry, and fortunately succeeded in conveying him 
to a place of safety. Though the poor man was terribly mauled by 
the wolves, he finally recovered from his wounds.'—- P. 86. 

The approach of the wol^ in the following' story, b detailed in a 
very striking manner. 

'Wolves are very fond of swine, and generally attack those 
animals if they be at large* during the winter. Lieutenant Olden- 
burg once witnessed a circuifistance of thb nature. 

' He waa standing near 19 the margin of a large lake, which at 
the time was frozen over. At some httle distance 'from the land a 
small aperture had been made in the ice for the purpose of procur- 
ing water : at this hole a pig was drinking. Whilst looking towards 
tile hori zo n , Lieutenant Oldenburg saw a mere speck ; or baiiy <u it 
were, moving^ rapidly along' Ike ice : presently, however, this increased 
considerably in size, and lie then discovered it to be a wolf making 
for the pig at top speed. 

' Lieutenant Oldenbui^ now seized his gun, which was immedi- 
ately at hand, when he ran to the assbtance of the pig ; but before 
he got up to the spot, the wolf had closed with the poor animal, 
wh^h, though of a large size he tumbled over and over in a trice ; 
the wolf, however, was so agreeably occupied with hb prize, that he 
mUowed Lieutenant Oldenbui^. to approach within a few paces of 
him ; that gentleman then fired, and so desperately wounded the 
beast in the body, that, though he went off for the moment, he was 
presently enabled to come up with him a second time, and dbpatch 
nim. 

* The pig was still alive, thongh the wolf had torn a piece of flesh 
at large as a man's foot (I use his own words) out of its hind quar- 
ters ; but the poor creature was so terribly frightened, that it fol- 
lowed him home like a dog, and would not leave his heels for a 
momcot,*— P. 87. 




At page 89 we bave an account 6f a poor fellow whd peririledrhy} 
wolves [in consequence of a singular mbchance, vrhicfcr'dodM'ttftlyn 
happen in a fr#aea ^egio».;^ '.^ ^.X/oT'''^ 

• Whilst a poor soldier was ^ne day crossing a Utg^l^[,fi^^ 
Stor-sjon, it then being the depth of winter, ho was aOt^fAfli \ 
drove of wolves. He was armed only wkh a eword^ but 4efff 
himself so gallantly, that he not only either hiWed 19^ ^<?Mi.v-u 
several of his assailanto, but he succeeded ki driving of |b^.|^8^ 
der. Some short time afterwards, however, the same i^rwf^/of 
wolves again beset him ; but he was now unable to extrii^a^ hiipfic^ 
from hb perilous situation in the same manner as before ; tor when 
he laid his hand upon hb sabre, and attempted to draw it, he firtinil 
it firmly frozen into the scabbard. This was in consequence^ ef 4n^ 
having neglected to wipe the blood from the Wade after the despch 
rate conflict in whiah be had been engaged. It b almost needless 
to add, that as he was then defenceless, the ferocious beasts quickly 
killed and devoured him.' ^ , 

Mr Lloyd has given a story of an atrocious criminal, irbicb,9my 
be added to the numerous proofs of the unfeelingoess conne^ 
with mere "good looks" and the proportion of features^., jjf!i^^ 
handsome bad face, standing blind and dead in the wildei^^fiff, |o^ 
the contemplation of the traveUer, presents a truly,, ^ajj^g 
spectacle. * ■ ■;..W)3 -ni 

*In the course of my fishing excursions, (says Mr LUiydJIlMJ 
unfVequently directed my steps past the place devotedjp ^h^^pCUr 
tion of criminals for the surrounding dbtnct This, which wai 
situated at two or three miles to the northward of Stjem fortnieidtttt 
open area of some little extent, the trees having been detirM'Jfi^ 
that part of the forest for the purpose. ' < /L. 

* Here, a few years previously, two men had been dectipltM«4» 
the usual manner of putting cnminals to death ia Swe4cn-;, ai^d 
their carcases were subsequently left a prey to the birds and bi^asts 
of the field. „ 

* The remains of each culprit were nailed to the siamjft tJf Hiree 
several trees of about* seven feet in height. The head Wtw'fiisABtted 
to the first ; the body after beingplaced over ft wheel, totliie.se<iond: 
and the right hand which had been chopped off at the^»? mfi$8 
the head, to the third. Beneath, lay the blocks on wWch they^jiad 
been decapiuted, as well as the ladder that had subsequently been 
made use of in affixing their dissevered members to the trt^-js,.^^ 

* In thb situation (of which the author has given a sketch) thcnr 
remains were tlien bleaching in the wind. The criminals bore, 
when alive, the relative situations to each other of master «id 
servant. Both were quite young men ; and they were executed for 
one of the most cold-blooded crimes I ever remember to have 

heard of. . . t ^ 

* The master, who was a peasant, owed another person tn tne 
same rank of life with himself, thirty rix-dollars. or as many shil- 
lings : not having the wherewithal, or perhaps the inciinatkin, to 
repay it, he one evening, after it was dark, took hb sarv ant aXotig 
with him, and proceed ad to the house of his creditor, with the deli- 
berate intention of committing both murder and ar^on. On enter- 
ing the house, he exclaimeJ, " Here are your thirty rix-dollar»," and 
at the same instant he fell upon the poor man, who was in bed, and 
quickly despatched him. , , . . r • 

' The wife, who was in the same bed, succeeded, in the confusion 
that naturally took place, in making her escape from the hoa». 
But it was only for a few moments that she was enabled to elude 
the blood-thirsty pursuers, for they quickly came up with her and 
cut her down with their axes. , 

« A well-grown boy also slept in the same room with the poor 
peasant and hb wife : during the commencement of the butchery, 
however, he managed to slip out of hb bed unperceived, and crept 
under it; and when the murderers were in pursuit of the woman, 
he took advantage of their absence and made histe^qape. WW .*« 
house. Thb wtas well, as, had be remained^ he w^uld 4oubUM« 
have shared the dreadful fate of the others, for on the villains i*eWlti. 
ing to the room, and knowing he ought to be tbete, tbev -sieaffdus^ as 
they subsequently confessed, every hole and eorwfl, in i^qp^ jSW" 
ing him ; but their endeavours proving ineflfectual, they ro^^p 
house of whatever valuables it contained, and theft 8^(ir*ition 
fire ; and as it was composed of combustiMe mWiirial*,Jitiwaa«toa 
burnt to the ground. • ;■ 1 : - 1 ; r . . : +nu f 

' Though for a time their crime escaped detection^ suspicion soon 
fell upon them. Thb was in consequence of the expr^ssldfl the 
master had made use of when entering the house. ** Hei* wwir 
thirty rix-dollars !" which the boy had fortunaMdy overheard: they 
were then taken up, tried, condemned, and executed. 

* This horrible crime took place in the parish Of ^^^^^^^^ 
situated at a few miles from the north east of S^eiti, where m»w 
murderers resided. . . . _ ' vj^ ,^ 

•When I first saw the renmms of these cnminaU, thefea^^ 
were in a most perfect state of preservation, the ^ksti h^ttg'dtted 
upon them in much the same manner as^oaa ulHHidiy^t Jht -JjHin- 
tenence of the maater was one pf fihe veiy. hattdaon^^? ^SSftS?^ 
seen in my lifej but it resembled that of a wom^n rather than oT a 
man. It was a perfect Grecian face ; ahd the long hail^ su«t'«rthe 
peasants usually wear m SwWen, ft^bwing- otrer it i«;lhe.wwdil«»- 
dored it still more interesting. Though there was «w inpocffitand 
oleasinff expression depicted in the face of this man, he appoira to 
Wb^ lis hardened a villain ta ^tetWvtd; fbr.At H^pm^md 
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t^jt^^JMreopftMed to. the, deigyaum who ^tteoded bim in his last 
ii|(^f9^nts»* t|i9^ he had, on di6rerent occasions, robbed and murdered 
^venu other persons besides those for whom he suffered. 

* Jo show still farther his hardened chanurter, the rery day after 
ikPt^tHiftiked'tiie murden for which be was committed, be actually 
sfo^ ^OdAnto* in a church to a oeigbbour*8 child. His servant 
iJ^dMldl 'beelMs te hare taen as bad as himself; for he officiated as 
mliXt¥ttf a dance that was giren the same erening^ on occasion of 
thke^^et^mony taking place.— P. 260. 

.' /We 'IR^ ^rry we bare not room to say more about the 
(iears."'The figure they make in this bode, would form an 
i^Mi^^tiog volume of itself, though there is plenty of enter* 
twnoieot, besides. It is natural in the author, who has witnessed 
the hearts ravages, and folt the peril of bis approach, to call 
htm a fbrocious animal, and gift him at times with other epithets 
of objection: but we who sit in our closets, for removed 
from the danger, may be allowed to vindicate the character 
of the bi!ar, and to think that Bruin who is only labouring in his 
vacation, and is not more ferocious than hunger and necessity 
mai^e him, might with at least* equal reason, have advanced some 
6l!i}eetfdns ag^nst his invader. He might have said, if he possessed a 
fiti^JGtopean knowledge of mankind, ^ Here now is a fellow com- 
ing to kill me, for getting my dinner, who eats slaughtered sheep 
ttfd Icfoscers bofled alive; who, with the word ferocity in his mouth, 
dut^% ball into itiy poor head, just as the highwayman vindicates 
pirifu^f l)|y ^ccusii^ the man he shoots ; and who then writes an 
* aoppunt of his humane achievement with a quill plucked from the 
body of a bleeding and screaming goose." Or knowing nothing of 
faaktblnd, he might say, ** Here comes that horrid strange animal 
to murder' ns, who sometimes has one sort of bead and sometimes 
another (hat and cap), and who carries another terrible animal in 
his. pa^^ a kind of stifi* snake, which sends out thunder and light- 
nings «nd SO; he points his snake at us, and in an instant we are 
filkd witk terrible burning wounds, and die in agonies of horror and 
desperatton/* 

We cannot help thinking there is much resemblance to humanity 
in the bear. We do not wish to make invidious comparisons ; but 
travellers as well as poets, have given us beautiful accounts of the 
«natemal affections of the bear : and forthermore the animal re- 
sembles many respectable gentlemen whom we could name. ' When 
lie wishes to attack anybody, he rises on his hind legs, as men do in 
the House of Commons. He dances, as aldermen do, with great 
solemnity and weight : and his general appearance, when you see 
liim walking 6bout the streets with his keeper, is surely like that of 
many a geotleman in a great coat, whose enormity of appetite and 
the reckletsneas with which he indulges it, entitle him to have 
one also. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

Mil THB ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PERFORMANCES OP LAST NIGHT. 
Drokt Lani — ^The FolUes of Fmhion— PerfeetSDa— The JenliaMt. 
CoTXNT Ga .to IN.— The Proroked HoBband— The OmnUni^^PnaompCiQa. 



Drurt Lane. 
"C.OKf^OtttfiGaLi.'b comedy, the Foiliei i/ Fuhion, which was per- 
_Ji^fm^d}^i night, does credit to the author. It has not much in 
'ij(fflillier fK>weKul or new : many of our old dramatic acquaintances, 
^'JiM^^ 'ttffl^, - Ibttlgiiers, Irish adventurers, money-getters, mas- 
j qu^^nulers^ arp brought before us, exhibited through a fainter me- 
' diaai9^/but,ihj^.tonguage that is put into their mouths is nerer un- 
worthy the pen of a gentleman and a man of letters ; sometimes it 
is not, unworthy of the originals ; and there are two or three scenes 
very coteiitatningly conducted throughout, and developing natu- 
nd and rtiikfhg situations. Among these is the letter scene, where 
Lord JSpimhtm withholds from his wife's curiosity a note which he 
tecenes, afeid has his jealousy piqued in turn by the arrival of a note 
to hef. He says, that there[is a distinction between what is pardonable 
^ ,^,a.hi4§l^i;&d in these, matters, and what is endurable in a wife ; but 
•'4kt Mv doubts. this. maxim of the stronger sex, and fmrly turns the 
^^f^ce of it inside out.' ^e hoase acknowledged the truth of her 
, tcemarka^by a sudden and betraying silence; but their shabby cbn- 
"ftdkites were afraid to. appleud. It is a pity the female part of 
; aMcUences do not applaud, a« well ad Vhe male. There ia often a roar 
' i,»tiihw expense ; pftea /i ^njtver and more pitiable approbation 



of complnnents paid to the digmty and privi lc g oo of -the Biaa. What 
a pretty shriek of sweet voices should we sometimes have on the 
other side! What a clatter of fiuis at retorts like that of my La^ 
SpkuAton I 

The plot of the comedy, without entering into particulars, 
may be easily imagined by the reader, if he supposes a jealous 
husband and wife, an insidious coxcomb of a friend who goea be- 
tween them, a good old father and a lively young son, a new SSr 
Luchu C Trigger^ (as far as makmg love goes),-— a little bit of 
Teazleism in one scene, of Maskall in another, and of Cotmi Ba0iet 
in another,— -all sprinkled with accomplished turns of writings 
and good scholarly jokes. In short, the noble author shews, that 
he has read Congreve and Sheridan, with a taste that might have 
admitted him into theur company. 

Farrin, as an old monied father, made the least aentenoe^as 
usual, tell in his mouth. Miss Mordaunt, who looks very pretty, 
and to be made much o( in these parts of unappreciated young wives^ 
showed, we thought, a considerable advance in ease and bye-pTay in 
the character of Lmfy SpkuhtM ; and though we who remember 
Lewis and Elliston, cannot think that Messrs J.Vining and Balls 
are proper stage gentlemen, yet we must do them the justice to 
say, that they both improved upon our opinion in this comedy, 
as Lard Splashton and Sir Harry, Mrs Orgbr too, though we 
always grudge her her fine clothes, because she is so much more 
pleasant and like herself in more rustic ones, played the part of an 
ostrich-feathered lady with better effect than usual, and shewed 
that she had been studying how to dwell upon particular passages, 
to the right advantage. 

It is a pity that more of the nobility do not shew themselves 
competent to write plays. A noble lord once assured us, that 
many of them could write anything, if they chose; but tiiia we 
doubt We suspect that they would chuse, if they could write. 
Genius, at all events, would be irrepressible. What medio- 
crity may do, is another matter.- But if the aristocracy 
could muster up. more comedies, as good as the one before us, it 
might do them more good than they are aware. The public are 
too much inclined to regard them at present in the light that the 
dandy piqued himself upon in the time of Pope, when he said 
that 

" All their business was to dress and vote." 

To dress and vote ! What a beautiful division of labour! What 
an adjustment of value between private and public duties. The 
neck-doth and the good of the country I or rather, the mummery of 
fashion, and the ministerial monosyllable ! — However, times are 
changing, and everything must change with them. We only wish 
the change ^may be managed in the wisest and most accordant 
manner, by all. ^g^ 



CHAT AN D MISCEL LANIES, 

Some men use no other means to acquire respect, than by insist- 
ing on it; and it sometimes answers their purpose, as it does a 
highwayman's in regard to money. — Shenstone, 

Gold can gilt a rotten stick, and dirt sully an ingot. — Sir PWip 
Sidney, 

A Flatterer is said to be a beast that bitetfa smiling. But it is 
hard to know them from friends, they are so obsequious and full of 

grotestations ; for as a wolf resembles a dog, so doth a flatterer a 
lend.— .yw- ff^alter Raleigh. 

Curious Remark. — ^There is not so poor a book in the world, 
that would not be a prodigious effort, were it wrought out entirely 
by a single mind, without the aid of prior investigators.— ^/o^Mon. 

A Happt Couple — The messenger made speed, and found 
Aigalus at a castle of his OMm, sitting in a parlour with the fair 
Parthenia : he reading hi a book the stories of Hercules, she by him 
as to hear lum read ; but while his eyes looked on tin book, she 
looked on his eyes, and sometimes stayed him with some pretty 
question ; not so mnch to be resolved of the doubt, as to give him 
occasion to look upon'he^; a happy couple : he joying in her, she 
joying in herself— but inher^olf, because she enjoyed hmti both 
encreased their riches by giving to each other, each making one life 
dottble, becaose tliey made a double life one; where desire never 
wanted satisfaction, nor satisiaotion ever bred satiety 9 he ruBng, 
because she would obey ; oir rather because she would obey, he 
ther^ ruling.—/^. 
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•^^ECiiBsr AND MrsTERV.-i^ApropeiF s^cresy is the oilly niystei^ 
of able raeo; nysteryis ^ ooly secresy of weak aod cimiittig 
ones. — Chesterfield. 

A'Bsi^UTiPUL Portrait. — Sut within some dayes alter, the 
marriage betweene Argaius and the fair Parthenia beiii^ to' bee 
qdebrated, Daiphantus and Palladius selling some of th^r jewels, 
fiirnished themselves of very fair apparel, meaning to do honor to 
their loving host ; who, as much for their sakes, as for their marriage, 
M forth each thing in most gorgeous manner. But all the cost 
feviptowed did not so much enrich nor all the fine decking so much 
beautifie, nor all the daintie devices so much delight, as the fairness 
or Parthenia, the pearl of all the maids of Maritime, who, as she 
wtnt to the temple, wherein, love and beautie were married ; her lips 
though/ they were l^t dose with modest silence, yet with a prjetty 
Knde of natural swelling, they seemed to invite the guests that 
l6ok'd on tnem, her ch'eacs blushing, and withal, when shee was 
gpoken unto, a little smiling, were hke roses, when their leaves are 
with a little breath stirred. — Sydney* s Arca^, 

- The Saint of St Giles's. — St Giles, the patron of this hos{Htal 
and parish, and also of many others, both in England and other coun- 
ties, IS' said by Ba[tler,'ia his Lives of the Saints, and by others, 
teba¥« 1m9MI an Athenian by birth, and of noble extmction. He 
Qpurisl^ed,,. s%y they, .in the seventh and eighth centuries, and was 
possessed of piety and an extreme love of solitude. Quitting his 
Own country, he retired to France, and formed an hermitage near 
the mouth of the Khone. He aflerwards retreated finally to a deep 
purest, and immured himself in the neighbourhood of Nismes, where, 
secluded, he {latised manv^ears. It is said the hunters pursued a 
tkme bind who flew. to this Baintfor protection, when an arrow 
intended to kill it wounded bim, but he continued his prayers, and 
refused a recompence offered him for the injury. This hind had 
long nourished him with* her milk, and had accidentally strayed 
Jtfto danger. •TMs'advWitore ifeatfehini a great favorite with the 
Cirtdffk king, .bat «4Mbi% ^fm\d Mnee him to quit his redreroeot. 
Townrds ihe end of.bis^life, he admitted several disciples, and 
formed a monastery, where exeeUeOt discipline prevailed. It be- 
came afterwards a Benedicttqe .Vbbey, and since a Collegiate Church 
of Canons. A considerable town was built about it, called St Giles. 
This Saint is commemorated in the Martyrologies of Bede and 
(^ers. ' St Giles and his hind have often been a favourite subject 
With artists.— l>«>*/tf> Btstory pf St eUe$ & the FteUft, ^. 



»WMPO»iKAxrca8 or tsus sv: 



CoBtJEa Thbatkk.— The Colonel of Hussars— Tha 

Forest of Bondy — Foul Anchor, . 

«kDLER'8 Wells Theatre.— The Yotithfial Qtfe«*- 

Scotefa Jami^^Byrenshee LoveL 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 



TKis fivenhig a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, ctlled 

THE DEVIUS DUCAT ! 

' ' OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 

' / TheMosicby MrO. H.Rodwell. 

Sabina, Mrs YATES. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) MrDOWNE, Botla, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 

Asiolpho, f Brothers, mined hy") Mr YATES. 
Leandro, \ Nibbio and Botla J Mr HEMMJfWS, 
Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Nibbio's Servant) Mr BUQKSfONB, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo^ (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 

Tomaso, (Captain of the Sanla Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
Gvone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino,* ^hisAtiendant) Mr V.WEBSTER, 
Vine Dressers, Sailors, Ac. Messrs. Charles, Pry, Taylor, Willing, 
Mordaupt, Wilson^ &e. 
Misses Harnett, Beaumont, Narcy, ftc. 

After jvbich^ the Comic Burletta, called 

LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 

Emily Vnhnont, Miss DALY, Lncinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Snaleb, (the Sui^iofT Bailiff j with a favorite Son^, Mr MATHEWS, 

Sir Simon Ardent, MrDOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HE^IMING-, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 

Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lighifoot, Mr BrJCKSTONE, 

Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 

To conclude with a New Version of Ti)e Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr BucKsraNi;]. 
Mbs Kittv Pluwdeo, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Tlie Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Caplaio How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

lieul. Gen. Borou^bcliif, (promoted and shmok) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

Serjeant Drill, (by the Ori^mal) Mr SANDERS, 

lieutenant Toughman, ^Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 



THEATRE R(>YAL, DRURY LANfi. 



Thii Evening, Lord Btbok's Tragedy of , 

. WERNER,. OR THE INHERlTANtE. 

[Adapted by Mr.MAcasaDT.] t 

Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulrfc, Mr WALLACK, 

Baron Stralenb«im, Mr H. WALLACK, 

G»bor, Mr COOPER, Friu, Mr YOUNGE, Otto, Mr COHEN, 

Henric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, 

Idenslein, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Rodolph, Mf COOKE, Araheim, Mr FENTON, 

Meiftter, Mr EATON, Lndwi?, Mr CATHIE, 

Herman, Mr S. JONES, 
. Officers of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, &c. &c. 

Previous to the Tragedy, the Band will perfonii Spohr's Orertitre to 

" Ptetro Von Albana." 

And in the course of the Evening, Mehul's Overture to '^ La Cbasle 4« 

Jeuoe Henri," 

Concluding with the National Air, ** Vive Henri Q)iatro.** 

And Mozart*s Overture to *' Die Entfurung A us Dem Serail.*' 

Arter which, a new Historical Anecdote, io One Act, «iilitlid 

A KING'S FIRESIDE. 

[From the French, by Mr MoNKtoN.] ' ' - J- 

Louis (the Dauphin) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAtJNT. 
Caston (Duke of Orleans) Miss POOLE, " ^ 
Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, .» 
Henri Quatre, Mr FARREN, D'Anbl^nr, Mr COOKE. 

Admiral Lord Effingham, Mr THOMPSCfN, * 
Beaumont, Mr EATON, Huntsman, Mr S. JO^ES, 

Pages— Misses Ballin, M' Henry, Griffiths, CJaiM. 
Courtiers, Domestics, Officers, Guards, &c. , 

V After which, (18ih time) a New Favee, eallM ' 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Pooie)*' 

MissKnibbs. Miss FAUCIT, 
Hrt Humphries, Mrs C JONES, Patty Utknu^ MbORGER. 

Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 

Mf Knibb^. Mr HUGHES. Mr Jeremiah Burr pi, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy. Mr VINING, Mr Thornton. Mr J. VlNWa 



To morrow, Hofer; an Interlude; and The Brigand. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 



This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opeia, (io Three Acts) called 

CINDERELLA. 

The Music by Ros^illi. 
[The whole arranged and adapted to the English Stage, by Mr R. Lact.] 

Cinderella, Miss IN VERARITV, (her 2nd appearance on any Su^e) 

Clorinda, Miw CAWSE, Thisbe, Miss HUGHES, 

Fairy Queen, Miss H CAWSE. 

Sylpbs, Mesds. Appleion, BrowO, Dalyj GooUsou, Goodwin, Gowaid, &e* 

Failles, Mesds. E,^an, F <irbrother. Griffiths. RyaU, Puyne, rhomassio,&c. 

Felix. (Prince of Salerno) Mi WILSON, 

Baron Pumpolino (of Montetiesco) Mr STANSBURY, 

Alidoro, (the Prince's TuiorJ MrHENRV, 

Dandini, (ihe Prince's Valet) Mr MOKLEY, 

Pedro, (Servant to the Baron) MrKKELtY. 

Hunters and Attendants, Messrs. fieale, Benedict, Birt, Caulfield, ^. 

After the Opera, Mozan's Overture to * L% Clemenza di Tito." 
Prerious to Th* Omnibiit^ A. Romberg's Overture to ** Serpio." 

With, (13th time) an Inierlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

[From Pieces by Moncrikfp* Bickkk^taff, aod'others], 

Mrs Mordaunt, Mks E. TREE, Charloite, Miss LA WI^CE. 

Mordauoi. MrDlDDEAR, Merton.MrDURUSET, ' 
Moses, MrKEELEY. 

With (1 1th time) a Farce io One Act, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE 

[Hy Mr Tain ] 

Julia Leduer, Mis« LAWRENCE, Mr« Dobbs, Mr- TAYLEURl^ 

Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, MisK Jemima Damper, Mis« APPLE 1 0»* 

Mr Ledger, MrBLANCflARD, Mr Dbbbs, Mr HARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEBLEY, Put Roooey, Mr POWEB. 

To morrow. The Chancery Suit ; The Omoibos ; vnA I¥Minptioo< 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Am9i9t€9 9f ike Fttneh RevftiuiwH ^ 1830» h§ WWImm (krpenier, 

I81B0. pp. 288. 8traoge. 
This modest title introduces a nemt, little, compact, closely printed 
^PolftOM^ of nearij three hundred pages, comprisbg the most ample 
iccMSt that we hare yet seen of the noblest event in history, and 
of the cireumstaaces which preceded and followed it It begins 
with the formation of the Polignac ministry in 1829, (though the 
dnpter with that exordium contains more than it promises) 
details the events of the Great Week, gives full accounts of the 
new order of things, and adds, in an appendix, the old French De- 
damtbn of the Rights of Man, the Charters of 1814 and 1830, a 
good explanation of the French electoral system, a selection of 
English Addresses to the People of France, and a relation of the 
curious meetiagof the French Society, called Friends of the People, 
which furnished so remariuble a specimen of the good-natured 
manner in whkk tfae liew government and the people could differ. 
In short, the compiler and author has a right to say, in the unas- 
suming language of his pre&c^ that although ^ his little work pre- 
tends not to the character of a history, it will be found to embody, 
ia oeasectttiv« #rder, the leading events of the Ute glorious revolu- 
tion in France, derived from the most sutheatic sources, and in- 
terspersed with such remarks and reflections as they naturally call 
ibrttL" Six small engravings of public buildings, together with a 
portrait of La Fayat;te, of higher pretensions, are found among the 
text. The frontispiece presents a similar one of Louis-Philip, and 
the title-page the two sides of the medal which was struck by the 
French to the English people, [and on which we gased with intense 
interest. The author in telling us that- the local views have been 
copied from Pugin's Views in Paris, a work of no ordinary merit, 
adds, with a just candour, that the great reduction which has ne- 
cessarily been aiade in their size, has^ in a considerable degree, 
destroyed their efect; but, he says, ^ they are still adequate to 
afford some accurate idea of the originals." The •* portraits," he 
continues, ** of Loius-Philip, and La Fayette, are creiditable to the 
artists; and we have the authority of Dr Bowring, who is intimately 
acquainted with the venerable Oeneral of the National Guard, in 
stating, that the portrait of him in this work, is the most accurate 
likeness yet given to the public*' 

It will easily be imagined that we have looked at the face thus 
authenticated, with no common interest. We have heard the 
countenance of La Fayette designated as weak; and possibly it may 
appear so to those who have been accustomed to confound strength 
with the expression of a self-involved purpose; but this would only 
shew, that fiilsfe strength and real strength are not to be confounded. 
La Fayette's fiice looks out good-naturedly upon the world it has 
benefited ; and yet there is no want of firmness either, in the very 
MDOiity of the mouth. How could there be ? how could such a 
man look other than what he is ? for though he has dared every- 
thing, and endured much, be has still esci^ed the sorrows which 
darken and sometimes perturb the aspect of those who suffer for the 
objects they love. What possessors of strong faces have been so 
conustent as he, or have persevered so long ? to what did Buona^ 
parte bring himself with his strong fiu:e.? or Cromwell with his ? or 
Castlerea^ (for he too had a fine hat of its kind), or Geoige the 
Third,' who had great animal strength of countenance, though de- 
Chctive in intellectual ? The perseverance of all these men ended 
unhappily for themselves, without identifying them with any 
good puffiose towards mankind. In La Fayette, purpose and bene- 
volence have gone t o gether, and it is fit that the diviner quality 
^Kkuld stand first in his aspect. In the angeKcal hierarchy, the 
Seraphs have been put befin^the eherubs, or love before knowledge; 
and the instinct of this ifhncy is very wise ; for love embraces all 
t^gs, knowledge included; whereas knowledge may narrow itself 
into cunning, unless it partake of the universality of love. 



B;Ut, interested as we were in the sight of this fiu:e. We may bd. 
pardoned for saying that we looked with still greater earnestness tm 
that mere outline in the title-page, which presented us with thetw<9. 
sides of the French medaL It was the first time we had seen any^ 
thing of the medal ; we beheld in it one of the most extraordinary 
proofs of what La Fayette had assisted to bring about ; and we couldf 
not help feeling, that though we constituted but one individual ot 
the millions to whom it was addressed, yet we did constitute oq# 
of them» and that the unit we composed had not been withoAt itv 
sufferings in the glorious cause. We have had in our time, in coiii^ 
mon with all who have struggled in behalf of mankind, our compU-* 
ments, as well as our abuse,^-some of them of a nature calculated 
to make us proud of the love we have acquired, if not of anything, 
we have done : yet we must own, that of all the praises we eves 
received, this, which the authors of it were not conscious of gitingf 
us, and which we share to a degree so minute, that love only can 
make it valuable, has affected us more deeply, than all the re^t.' 
The two great nations of France and England may be said to repre^^ 
sent the hitherto divided nations of the worid; They have hailed 
each other as brethren for the first time ; and we feel prond to hm 
one of the enormous multitude, who have lifted up thehr vdces 
together. 

We have only one omission to regret in the woric before us; and 
it is connected mth, what we have just been speaking of ; we meaa 
a selection of the various compliments paid to the French people^ 
ia the newspapers and other periodical works of the di^, and by th9 
candidates during the general election. They would hiive 
more purposes than one, and all good ones. It'would have I 
highly welcome also to English readers, if a like selection of 
eompliments to the people of England^ could have been made fmm 
the journals and speeches of our neighbours. Perhaps Mr Car* 
penter could still oblige us with both, in a separate publication. 
We are persuaded it would have the very best effect, and be eagerly: 
purchased. 

As a specimen of the present volume, and a passi^ wortl^ of 
deep conrideration by the English reader, we give some r e miufci 
taken from the French paper, the CoMiiiMkiM&i, *« On the Charter^ 
as it would be under the aristocracy.'^ They were made before th« 
late events, and in contemplation of the designs of the Polignac 
ministry. Whether the present English ministry deserve what is 
implied against the late ones, is another question. Some of them 
we confess, we fear; others we doubt; one or two we greatly ad* 
mire, and long deeply to thank. What we fear is, that the majority 
being aristocrats, and fancying themselves interested in what we 
cannot help thinking pernicious parts of the system, will do thdr 
utmost to concede as little as possible^ consistent with those parts* 
What we hope is, that the best intellects among them, by a noUer 
instinet, will assist, or be borne along, by the irresistible progress of 
knowledge. 

It is to be observed, that the old French aristocracy not havmg 
succeeded in the designs contemplated by the following article, the 
aristocracy now existing in France is on a very difoent footing 
from what it would hare been; and frr infiarior in power of 
mischief and tenacity of mistake, to the same class in England. 
CHARLES THE TENTH'S PROPOSED, AND ENGLAND'S 
ACTUAL ARISTOCRACY J 

OB, 

THE CHARTER AS IT WOULD HAVE BEEN* 

* There is no possibility now of re-establishing personal slavery, 
as it existed in the good old tunes of the feudal system. 1£ the 
restored aristocracy were to attempt to divide tbt population 
among themselves, and reduce it to the condition of serk attached 
to the soil, they would be making an experiment of more danger to 
themselves than to the country. It is easily impossible to torn 
Fiance into a single family estate, of "which the^>solute disposal 
woukl be vested in a prince, upon the condition of his sharing the 
proceeds with the attendants on the court. The re^establishment 
of the order of things which was founded by Louis the Fourteenth^ 
' wodd be just as impossible as that of the feudal state. There is a 
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third a ystem w hich it voatd be ntacll more pracUcable to put iiito 
eateiJtNfairiiiitPAQy ^ thete. ft b whatEngland is . offering' us the 
model pJ^Aitd'Mrik PoIigofM^ has just been trjtng to aet in opei»-' 
tion ; namely, the system of makine slaves and tools of all the 
woricing classes in a body, by the higher orders, under constitutional 
forms and names. 

' ^ Inthtt system, which the English government understands pro- 
digiously well, the power of making the Uws belong exclusively to 
the members of the aristocracy; jxiblic situations, which are the 
road to honours and to fortune, fall to the share of nobody but 
those who are vested with the power of making the laws, their 
children or jnelatkms; and the people which does the work, is the 
property in fee of those who have tne management of public affiurs. 
The Engfish aristocracy displays great intelligence in the way in 
which k aeeQmplishes its ends with the working classes. It leaves 
them all the ipaa^s ^ the production of wealth ; and every one of 
the individuals under its mfluence may choose the business by 
which he tMiiks he may get the most. All attempts on the security 
of iadinduall praptrty, which would only cause capital to disap- 
p^, »qd hj n jfiyjpi ffi dtxclipi^i are completely put down. The people 
tlhit work are J^either hanapered nor disturbed in their labount, but 
are as free itf theif maiistry and their commerce as bees in a hive. 

^ The WQcking-cdaBset, however, derive no more advantage, in the 
end^ from i^bU, freedom in tiieir operations, than the bees do from 
the honey tni^y take so much pains to make. The higher orders, 
thnMighitheLVkiedium of the taxes which they alone have the privi- 
ly ^^.^ykm^lMBk up tbe greatest part of the produce, and divide 
.,»j». ^a*.-««*. «„ — — *^jg members of their body. To de- 
English parliament performs the 
lie wealth produced bv the working 
\i% hands of^ the famihes of the aris- 
\t that has a head, and can think, it 
mch as is necessary for them to go 

)w: a certain number of men from 

4^ their way into the two houses of 

interest of its supremacy that it 

i tti^es the laws consisted entirely 

[)ta|es.the iadastrious portion of the 

^rO^ghtbii^g their power into peril 

Dytfemattdiugf ortne people more than it was able to pay. The 

men from utaong th» p^^|M 4rl^ find their way into parliament, 

take care to Icdtt^m* j^^^xwhen they are running into danger. 

* The opposition in the machine of government, does the duty of 
a iifety-VM ve in a stedm-engihe.'' It does not stop the motion; but 
itpesj^rvm tloiiBBdiiM;!^ leetiii^ oflTin the power that 
might othems^e, W<^w it,ap./ 

* The exercise of aristocnoical jpower being attached to the'pos- 
aesaioii ofgreM lauded pro[)erty, it is easy lb see that the younger 
iMptheno^ hane aai share ia roe real estates which may be lef^ by 
their relatives at their decease* The desoendants of an aristocratie 
fiimily Would, in met, all sink into the ranks of the common people, 
if they were to divide what is left by their relation in equal shares. 
The oldiBSt «on tk/anSan keeps to himself all the property, to 
which is attached the exercise of aristocratical power; and then 
he makes vi^e of this power to get money for his brothers at the 
eapaaw of i the working classes. 

' It is a mistake to imagine that in England all the property of a 
fiunily in the higher orders goes exclusively to the eldest oon. It 
is true,- h^ takes the, landed property, which is exclusively the 
fiuaBjr eMat& But the younger brothers have for their share^e 
rich livings in the churdi, sinecures or places of some kind, -Wfiich 
the public Is obliged to pay for ; and all these are considered as 
palPt of' the fiimily property as much as the other. For there never 
can be tod much pains taken to impress the fact, that the higher 
orders consider themselves as having a property, not only in landed 
estates which they possess by direct title, but in the working 
classes besides, on whom they lay taxes as they please, and share 
the proceeds among themselves. 

' The higher ordmin Great Britain (who must not be confounded 
with the English people, a people who are at their mercy to tahe what 
kM they pte^ie} will never allow the working classes in any coun- 
try to be their own masters, as long as they can do anything to 
hmder it. They Jwow very well that theur own power over the 
wotklng classes in the countries under their controuX will never be 
out of dax^gm of being disputed, till the working classes in all other 
countries, too» -aifr made the property of a family or of a caste. 
And. hence it is that they ^re ^tound on ali occaaiona making com* 
roon cause with barbarism against civilization. They take the part 
of Attstm ag&kM^ Italy, Don Miguel against Don Pedro, and the 
Turks against the'Greeke. If they ever make a shew of declaring 
for the defenders of freedom, it is only to ^t hold of the direction 
of their affairs, and hand them over to their enemies. Anjrwhere 
and everywhere^ in short, where they spy the seeds of anything 
like liberty, they hurry off to spoil or smother them. 

* li we judge of the plans of the Poligaac ministry by the past 
proceedings of the individuals that compose it, and by what is let 
out4>y the papers in the service of the English Ministry, it is easy 
to tell what kind of trai^sformation ti^ dbaiaer.is mteiuied to un- 
dergo in their hands. All Frencbmeg w^ be equal in pomt of 
law, whatever in other respects their title or their rank : but the 
great mass of the populatipn, wHl be itrickvn with political inca^ 
pacity, and all public power mil beLong to thoerlstocmc?. 

< They will all contribute indis(^miQate)^, ,^ pioportion to their 



property, to the expenses of the state; hut the members of the 
aristocracy will take back again, under the name of pensions or of 
salaries, the portion that they Imve pidd, and ditide the rest among 
themselves besides. They will all be equally admiuihie by law to 
both civil and aiilitary oiBces ; but there wfll be nobody tebOj^ ol^ 
mitted except at the good pleasure of the aristocracy, and to serve 
its purposes. Personal liberty will be guaranteed to everybody; 
and nobody will be seized or prosecuted but in the waysf^qd^t^'P^ 
the aristocracy hare fixed upon. Eveiy num will havQ eq^jlv^pinyr 
to prafisss his religion, and receive the same protection for his forms 
of worship; only nobody must utter any opinion that may be con- 
trary to tne tenets of the church of Rome. Everybody in France 
will have a right to publish and print his thoughts; at hia own tiafc^' 
if he says anythine that is against the interests of the church an(l 
the aristocracy. To wind up all, property of all kinds will be quite 
secure ; only the aristocracy will have the power of layii^ it under 
any contributions they may think proper, and so applying it to their 
own use. 

* This is the sort of Charter the Polignac ministry would bestow 
on France, if it succeed in getting a majority in the Chamhen, 
and the king's consent. It is for the electors to consider whether • 
they choose to put up with such an order of things. Their &te is ^ 
in their own hands.' 

** Nothing can be more correct and forcible than this statement of^ 
the woriring of the system which it was desired to introduce into 
France. Its efiect in our own country has been to reduce the pro-^^ 
ductive classes to a state of suffering unexampled in the history, of ' 
the world; and the noble and triumphant resistance which the ' 
people of Paris have offered to the strengthening of .it, bj*^ wl^'^. 
tension of its limits and operation, entitle them to the y^^xm and. 
everksting gratitude of every lover of hb kind." 



CHAT AN D MISCEL LANIES. 

JusTicB BETWEEN NATIONS. — Justicc Is as 8trictly4ue betw^^o>. 
neighbour nations as between neighbour citizens. A liighvrayman 
is as much a robber when he plunders in a gang, as when sitigle ; 
and a nation that makes an unjust war is oely m gectil- Smi^--*** 
Franhlin, 

OaioiN OF Sbbaidan's " Damned GooD-MAfrurao Fribnik*'-^ 
There is never wanting some good-natured person to send a man 
an account of what he has no mind to hear. — Tatler. 

What vegetable is a female's tongue like ?•— A scarlet runner. 

Few swords, in a just defence, are able to resist many unjust 
assaulters.—^ Pt^ i&dney. 

All Appectation is the vain and ridiculous attempt of poverty 
to appear rkh.^-^Lavater^ 

Lying is a hateful and accursed vice. We are not men, nor- 
have other tie upon one another, but our word. If we did but 
discover the horror and consequences of it, we should pursue it 
with fire and swoni, and more justly than other crimes. — 3/oa- 
tmgyie. 

Magic of Good Teiiper. — A cheerful temper, joined with inno* 
cence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit 
good-natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty and affliction; con- 
vert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and render deformity 
itself agreeable. — Addimn. 

Arqitment for Second MARUAOE.—Were a man not to marry 
a second time, it might be concluded that his wife had given him a 
disgust to marriage ; but by taking a second wife, he pays the highest 
compliment to the first, bj^ showing that she made him so hskppy as ^ 
a married man, that he wishes to he so a second tiiiie»]r-^/iimi«WiL 
[The only really good argument for a second marrii^ is t{^e,9^fijfj^ ^ 
as the first; namely, that the heart is touched. It is obvioiil. In * 
reply to Johnson, that a man might tnarry aaeediidfi«l^}1)iK»iM^*} 
he had been disappointed in hia first wif<v ^oat<of ^ ^'^XSf^Mlh.n 
better.] .. ,,, .v.,, ,....,,.,-, ,^ 

English Tolls. — The first toll ever imposed in England h^,^ 
its origin in St Giles's, of which the following account is given*3 — ' 
In 1346, King Edward the Third granted a cominission>lD the-mii- ' 
ter of the hospital of St Giles and to John de HolbornQ^ei|^wenii|g t 
them to levy tollt, (** perhaps,** says Anderson, ** the earliest 
known by any reitaaining record,") upon fdl cattle, mehAand1ze,*and 
other goods, for t%iro years, pasiinff along the public highways kad* 
ing from the bar of the Old TenipTe, (Uolbom bar, between ^ioh 
and Chancery lane, then called New street, the ancieat house of tbo 
Knight Templars stood) to the said hospital, and also along the 
Charing road, (probably St Martin's lane) and another Higmray 
adled Portpoole, (now Gray's-inn lane) for the purpose of rqpauw 
ing the said highways, which, by the frequent passing of carts, 
wains, horses, and cattle, hath become so mirv and t}ee|l asto bo 
neariy impassable. The rates upon the aeteral artieica ambunted. 
to about one penny in thS pouiu on their value, and were I? )» 
paid by all, except lords, ladies, and persons belonging to religious 
astablishments, or to ^be church.— />o6iV# Hietvry of St G^r$ k^ 
jn the fields, 4^. 
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^lauded it on both nigbts. It is fmiy Ovidta; wtd feoakcs tkr> 
liMrthcn and the finff3r f yttoM of inetamo^^ 

• * BrVKT LAfiJBU ■{ 

The ^ historical anecdofe" pip^u/ced. heie. last^iMghti ftontthe 
French^ called ^ JKU^s Ptrmde^ is W no great Tatoe. Hewtp' If^ 
(Mr Farrdi) keeps New Yeai^s -Day with his. children^ the Ikmu 
jpMn^ Giuion, and Henrietta (Mn YITatlkt:^ ^fiss. PopuE»(alul Ifioa/ 
SIarsball). Twelfth cake is drawn iae i-ihe Dttupkin becbmes 
king for an hour, and is allowed by his fiithef to exercise the real 
functions of royalty. He departs awhile for that purpose accord- 
ingly ; and the good-natured monarch ialls to playing with the too 
little children, one of whom, in obedience to (heir tweldb-cake . 
orders^ he takes on his back, for the purpope o£ malpng him a kkifse. 
The Engli$hAmlMmaior^th^E»lrf Effingham surprise hi« Mltjeity ^ 
in this paternal situation, uipon all fours ; and the Km§^ askf him 
the celebrated question y^" -^ '^ ' 
answer in the affirmative^ 
Dauphin returns, and mai 
Amhauador^ is left by th 
self on a message from J^ 
his father's life. A peass 
youthful majesty, to petit 
orer-hears some love-mal 
himself, and with much i 
who thirty years since fa 
giri at a well ; but who, 
together, found she had 
third. This prince, in ai 
was himself. '■ The Dmq. 
coming in, he proclaims t 
for her ftither, and makes 
Tided she instantly man- 
caresses hb noble son ; and informs l^e attdicM^rande;, that he has 
done '* what he could not haye done at tfte same age :** whic^ is 
edifying. He is then going out, but the Twelfth-day King, a little to 
his vexatiout orders him to stop; nay, enjoioa him nwt to star out . 
the whole day. The monarch Is remonstrating with this yjgoiir 
beyond the law. When divers pistol-shots are heard ; and it tnms 
out, that the little King of an hour, by the ezertiQii of his enei^es^ 
has saved his father's ^e from the conspirators that Jameeh^., 
mentioned. Henry again caresses his noble son^ and 'the^ortai^. > 
falla, ... ..:,^.r :;^. .'l "^ ^^ 

The translation of diis fnece, we understand, is by Mr HoRTOif^ i 
the well-known dramatist, who, we believe^ is residing in Fmnoci ^ 
Mr Morton was never so good in the serions parts of his draitiaSf,. * 
as the comic; and we think he has over-valued the merit of this 
trifle. Henry is popular, it is true, all over the world,^and in many ^ 
respects deserves to be so; though the generosity, both of his 
public and private life, is in some important particulars to be doubted* 
He was a nuni, however, among a race of primttg and it is curious 
to observe the unconscious bed compliment which the Bourbons 
have paid themselves, in seizing upon his character to get popa« 
larity for them. It is indeed a nuserable complimmt to sorereigns 
in general to see how much has been made of a little humjKiity on ' 
their part; as if to behave like a man of commq^ He^Ui^ianda. * 
father, were something wonderM in their tace af^cm^iyt^fbus 
animals,'* as the ancient caHed them. Pepy^,' obsi^i4^|[ the IhiAe 
of York (afterwards •/«■«» ZO playing with Us ohildve«^ recofds hk 
pleasure at the sight, and says that he was really behaving * like 
any private father of a child I" How the devil would he luive had 
him behave ? Like a public fiither ? 

Whether Mr Morton meant to be \0y9A, or to be seasonable, or 
what, in recommending this piece to Drury Lane, we know not; 
but we suspect that t)i6 time is gqne by for holding up kings to the 
love of nations ev«n for »tttt)e gteuine fbelbg; and that the popu- 
larity of King Wffiaih hbiself does not render an attempt 
of this sort more palatable. People might think it looked 
tm if even he - ooold ^noC stand by himself, without a ^ood 
word from tins phcenix of tiie Bourbons. Besides, though 
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^J6^W t'i>iB.— Wener-A King's Fix«Ad»-Tuinlng the Tabloi. 
yftbtMnt OAB^DSM^-^lnderenar-ltlde and Seet— The Omnibot. 



GOVKNT QaRDVN. 

Wr looked in here U»t night just time enough to see Miss Ikvb- 
RARiTT giving conriderable signs of improvement in her action. 
The transformation scene was going forward, and she expressed a 
baoodiiBg smrprise at her new dress, as well as a greater interest in 
the whole afSiir. We entertain the same opinion of the merits and 
defects of her^singing as on the first night, with just as much rise 
in our sense of the former, as was to be expected on her obtaining 
more confidence. The success of her debut had had a manifisstiy 
good effect, and enabled her to take courage both in action and 
vo^ce. The powers of the latter, it is true, fluctuate not a littie, 
ap^^reptly according to the variation of her feelings ; but this is 
ii^Jfipmjin unpromising symptom. We doubt whether Miss In* 
YSK^RItct'wiliaoon» if ever, display a voice as rich and strong as 
Miss PATON's;ibut with no mean power, when she can exert it, 
a]k# has ^elieaey^ taste, and above all, if we are not greatly mis- 
taken, much more feelmg than Miss Paton; and it is to this fine 
desideratum that we look for making us amends for the greater 
physical force that we miss in the other's absence, and in the 
course of tiinl tbr something more charming than any of the beau- 
ties of mere skill and vigour. There is a tenderness sometimes in 
the neV^in^^^r^ looks as well as tones, and a general appearance in 
her of moiCL Refinement, than were to be found in the artifi- 
cM ^cultivation of Miss Paton. We exhort Miss Invbraritt 
to nurture this refinement as much as possible, by reading, by cul- 
tivating a love of nature, and by retaining fhst hold of ^very grace- 
ful and aflectionate feeling ; for there is no enohantment in the 
voice, like that which the heart puts into it : and it is in that core 
of good singing, that we look for her triumph, if she goes on as she 
promises. Do not let her take for granted, that a teacher of elo- 
cution or stage art can give her all that she requires. It is a fiital 
mistake, by which many have sufiered. Let her give such teachen 
what credit they deserve, and that only. They may enable her to 
gain prof eitlanal ease : her own good feelings, and a love of nature, 
will alone do justice to the cordial qualities we think we discover in 
her, and give them the ease and the charm of truth. 

Miss Inviraritt met with the same applause as on the first 
ni^ht, in the main point of her finale ; and was heartily encored. 
W^ thought her dressed to more advantage about the bosom, so 
as to give her figure its proper breadth. She is taller than the 
fetnaies about her ; so that an attention to this point b judicious. 
It would not be amiss, if the hair were lowered on the top of her 
head, ao4 a wider efiect given to the temples. 

We^arc^ gbd to see that Mr Wilson's powers are becoming more 
maillfekt now^ tbl^t he has another to sing^with him in good Italian 
tK^i^l jThi^ 4r09ainds us» tiiat we must again commend Hfiss Ikvb- 
RMti^^iO'ibt' iri!i%ii%'(Vrllenever the sentiment warrants it) with the 
proper ffocca ridente,Bnd looking as if the power to give pleasure to 
others^ gave pleavure to herself. And this. again reminds us, that 
wfreannaU commend Motts. Albrrt, the dancer, on the same score: 
fbrtie »HitMt'^ if all the vivacity of action imaginable could not 
<fisturb the magisterial plumpness of his cheeks, — not at least when 
he is to be delighted. In the military dance, which is the most 
ungallain thing we ever witnessed, and consists in huffing and mak- 
ing a sort of hostile love to a parcel of women» he enube them in 
high' style; stamps^ and twists about his round Umbs, with a won- 
derful petti^hness of precision; and seems to say to the spectatora 
ervery minute, as he fiu:es them, ** What the devil do you think of 
thalB"^ The spectators ap{daod, as people generally do, when a 
jDanhui& them ; but the effect to us, we confess, is ludicrous. 

How j^easing, by the way, is the gentie dance of females with 
torches before the car of Cinderelia ! The house, we observe, ap« 
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not destitute of. the usual plessantry and amiability of otf 

Beigfabonn, the |nece has not thdr uwal quantum of; entertala- 

ment» or eren of judgment. Hie Dauphin^ afterwards Louii XTII, 

does not cut a good figure in history, whatever he may do in the 

aseedote: fiMM^tfaesMond son^tuilMid out another poor creature; 

^Idtbe liltle princesB HmntiettdhtiUhe the imperious wife of our 

dhmhi L These are no great thhigs for the Bourbons; and yet, 

we snspaet, th« piece was written to procure them fiivour ; and 

would have had yety diflbrent things in it under the new regime, 
irom one or two that teore in it at present. At least they wonld 
notlhave been left into the mouth of Henrp, He lamented in the 
fint scene that ^ kings have it not always in thdr power to par. 
don.^ WhM Would poor Pofiignae say to this sentence now, 
if ^ted amo^g the reasons why a nation may not always have it 
in Its power to pardon ? 

We know not whether the author of the original intended it to 
be seriously admired or not, even while laugh«l at ; but the best 
thing in it is the introduction of the Utde princess HtnineiU^ 
scarcely out of her in^cy, moving along with all the urs of 
fOjralty that the dancing master could give her. The audience 
laughed very much, when the usher cried out, ** Her Royal Hi^^ 
ness, Henrietta of France !" and in came, with her littie flowing 
sown, a solemn baby, stalking along towards her &ther. Hiis 
Btlle fait of a part was very well performed by a ** Miss Mary 
Ann MabsbaiiL^'* whose nam^ we suppose, is thus grandly 
set forth in the play bills by way of comment on the 
joke. Farrbn made a good portrait of Hemy in his 
btitfd and black iuit; but we cannot tfamk that the 
caUaot oldsddier, who had been teed up with peasants, and fou^t 
hfo way to ike ODwn, would have talkea in the solenm tones which 
the actor minted with his lighter ones. Royalty, to be sure, is a 
thing sophisticate, and its possessors are seduced into strange 
antics; but Hemy, we conceiviB, was .'always a more ofi-hand man 
than that, and liked to express himself with the frankness of his 
profession. Mrs Watlbtt made a very good, eflemioate-looking 
/Xm^Am, but too good tbt the prince who afterwards walked about 
hj3 court with a bashet foil of puppies round his nedt ! 

The piece was given out for repetition with applause; but there 
were some hisses mixed with it 



CoBURG Theatre.— The Colonel of Hussars — Tha 

Forest of Bondy— Foul Anchor. 

^^dlee's Wells Theatre. — The Youthful Queen- 
Scotch Jamie— S^yrenshee Lovel. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Bveniiifr, the Open of 

HOFER, 

THB TELL OF THE TTROL; 
[By Mr PlancotI. 
Bertha, Misi PEARSON, Josephine NegretU, Iili» RUSSBLL. 

MtifstetU, MrsNEWCOMBE, 
PetMnt»— Th^rese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, MissFAUClT. 

Bavariaot— The Commandant of Insprnck, Mr HAM MERTON, 
Colooel Dooner, Mr BLAND, HerrStetten, MrWEBSTlR. 

Batz. Mr SALTER, 
T}'rolete— Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILUPS, 
Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 
GotUieb, MrYARNOLD, Waliher, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Stephen, Mr TATLEURE, Karl, Mitt CHKINI. 
Pnneipal Dancers— Misses Bamett, Baseke, BaUio» Lidia, M^Heaiy^Ae, 

Previoas to the Operai Rossini's Overture to " OaillmvaM Tett." 
And in the course or the Evening, Mehul's Overture to '*LaChtiss dn 
Jeune Henri." Concludiog with the National Air, " Vive Henri Qaatre.** 
And C. M. Von Weber's Overtnrt to " Oberoo," 

After which, a new Historical Anecdote, in Ont Act, eatitM 

A KING'S FIRESIDE. 

[From the French, by Mr Monsroif .] , 

Loais (the Danphtn) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Gaston (Duke of Orleans) Bliss POOLE^ ^ 

Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, 
Henri Qoati«, MrFARREN, D'Aubi^v. MrOOOKE, 

Admiral Lord Efibigham, Mr THOMPSON, 
Beaumont, Mr EATON, Huntsman, Mr S. JONES, 

Pages— Misses BaHin, M*Henry, Griffiths, Claiie« 
Courtiers, Domestics, Officers, Guards, fte» 

Td eoaelnde with (59th time) the DrasMi, (io Two Aela) eaUsd 

THE BRIGAND. 

[By Mr Planchc]. 

MkHaGfa^lt, (the Brigand's Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORB. 

Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGB« 

Albert, 1 StudenU of the French Academy 5 Mr H.WALLACE, 

Theodore,/ of Painting, J MrJ.YlNlNQk 

Alessandro Massaroni (The Brigand ChieQ Mr WALLACE, 

On Monday, Werner; A King's Fireside ; and MasaoleHo. 



This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called 

THE DEVIUS DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 

The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Sabina, Mrs YATES. 

Nibbio, (an Usurer). MrDOWNE, BotU, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 

Asiolpho,/ Brothers, ruined by 1 Mr YATES, 

Leandro, t Nibbio and BotU j Mr HEMMINGS, 

Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 

Grillo, (Nibbio's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, • Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 

TomfisO) (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 

Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 

Locino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Vine Dressers^ Sailors^ &e. Messrs^ Charles, Fry« Taylor, Willing, 

Moidaunt, Wilson , &c. 

Misses Bamett, Beaumont, Narcy, &c. 

. After which, the Comic Bnrletu, called 

LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 

Emily Vafanont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Snatch, (the Singing Bailiff) with a favorite Song, Mr MATHEWS, 

Sir Simon Ardent, MrDOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 

Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, _ Lighlfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Tipem, Mr SANDERS, tV^aiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 

To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By MrBocKSTONE]. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER/ 
The Pilet, Mr WILKINSON, Castais How-hard^ Mi S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lievt. Gen* Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Bamsubte, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH; 

Seijeaot Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 
lieutei^tToughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER^ - 
Watermeo. Tesdtr Officers, MwuMi, &c 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening:, (4ih time) a New Comedy, (in Fire AcU) edlid 

THE CHANCERY SUIT. 

[By Mr Peaks]. 

Emily Travers, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 

MrsSnare, MrsPINDAR, Jenny, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

Miss Willowlv, Mr* DALY, Miss SallowfieW, Mrs BROWN, 

MrsGraveburv, Miss APPLETON. Mrs Tapslev, MniTAYLEURE. 

Sir tiernard Blazoncoiirt, Mr feOERTON, 

Frederick Blaioncourt, Mr ABBOTT, 

Guy Thistlebloom, MrBARTLEY, 

Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 

Conrlinpton) MrWARDE, 

Murphv 0*Dowrelv, Mr POWER, Suare, Mr MEADOWS, 

Winterfteld, Mr BLANCH A RD, Tap^ley, MrF. MATTHEWS, 

Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 

Sheriff's Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle. Mr ATKINS, 

Constables, Messrs Heath and F. Sutton 

Pierions to the Comedy, Rossini's Overture to " II Barbiere di SingKa.- 

After the Comedy, A. Romberg's Overture to "Scipio." 

Previous to Presumption, Spohr's Overture to •* Der Berggeist, 

With(12ih time) a Farce in One Act, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

[HyMrTAiN.] 

Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mr. Dobbs, Mrs TAYUtURg, 

Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Mit« APPLETON. 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb<, Mr BARTL«Y, 

Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pst RoMej, Mr MWB«. 

To conclude with (by permission of 5. J. Arnold, Esq,) the RMMftce el ' 

PRESUMPTION ; 

OR, THE FATE OP FRANKENSTEIN. 
The Music, by Mr W«ls«i. 

Elisabeth, (Sister to Frankenstein) Miss CAWSE, ,^^^. 

Acatha de Lacey, Miss LAWRENCE, Mad. Ninon, Mrs J. HuOnES, 

SaBe, (an Arabian Giri), Mrs IKELEY, 

Frankenstein, MrDIDDEAR, F«ti, MrKEBLBV, 

l>e Lacey (a banished Gentleman) Mr EVANS. 

FeUt (his Son) MrDURDSEP, S^STA' J'i?^""' 

William, Miss HUNT, Hammerpan, Mr PULIJER. 

Tanskin. Mr. MILLER, ( ) Mr T. P. COOKB. 

(Being the last night but fonr of his BagageoMnt.) 

On Monday, The Fair Penitent ; The Omnibus ; Black Eyed Smafl- 



Published by J. Onwhyw, 4 Catherine street, Stimnd,(to whoa^allbooM* 

r reels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) : soWOy 
Chapprl. 98 Royal Exchanpe ; A* Hays, 165 Regent street ; J.TinJ), 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, nat 6c^^ 
Fladong's Hotel ; at Ebers's Library, Old Bond streat | and byHBof^ 
sellers and Newsmen. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1880. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Jfot&riety, to €9metfy hjhe ^ieti, hy Frederiek RiffnoUs, Em^, 
SfflvQna, an Opera in three Jets, by C. A, Somerset. 
The Brigand^ a Drama, in two Acts, fty L R. Planch^, 
Charles Jkt Ttrel/th, an Historical Drama, in two Acts, by the same. 
The Pilot, a Nautical Burletia, by Edward FUzball, Esq, 
Wi^ jcnow not to whom we are indebted for these five specimens of 
(^mberknd's British Theatre, which have been sent to us ; but we 
gUuUy take tb^ epfMMtunity of expressing our approbation of the 
work. *fhe best thing we can say of it is, that we have often made 
i&«ofit<n»^Ives. There are plays to be had still cheaper, but 
not with remarks^ nor with the variety of theatrical matter that is 
to be found in this edition; nor got up into such little pleasant 
NumbM; which, at sixpence each for the pieces in general, and 
one shilling for ^* expensive copy-rights," are cheap enough in all 
conscience^ especially to those who love a play, and like to see as 
isach done for It as possible. One of the Numbers before us it 
naiQcked 18d^ and there is a separate collection of the " Minor 
Theatre,^, or j^eces performed at the smaller houses ; so that the 
work already presents upwards of two hundred acting dramas, to be 
had either separately, 9r in volumes of seven and nine Numbers each, 
every Number containing either a wood-cut, or "a more elaborate 
portrait, ** remarks biographical and critical, a description of the 
costume, cast of the characters, entrances and exits, relative posi« 
tlons of the performers on the stage, and the whole of the stage 
business, as now peHbrmed at the Theatres-Royal, London." The 
wood-cuts, though welcoroe to db (for we are children on that 
point) afie not much ; but the portraits, engraved from Mr Wage- 
man, are, as far as we have seen them, very creditable to the work. 
The portrait^, we obkerve, are intended to head the volumes. With 
die remarl^s we do not always agree ; but they err (if they do so) 
OR the right side, that of good-hnmour; are often clever, and 
always appear written con amore. They partake of the dramatic 
spirit ; and if a joke or an allusion is sometimes lugged in by the 
head and shoulders, the author may be excused for the lively 
use be makes of it, an^ his willingness to please and be 
pleased. We have i»pme recollection of a Correspondent of ours, 
who aecnsed him of severity ; but there is certainly nothing to 
shew for the charge, in the Numbers that we have seen. The 
reader is to observe, that the edition is confined to plays printed 
from the acting copy ; so that he must not expect those of Shak- 
speare, and some others, to be as good as the rest. They are com- 
pomons.-ta the theatra; but he must npt look upon the older dramas 
MQOi^ them, as things to quote from, except with reference to the 
sti^. Flays are often curtailed, or newly arranged for the stage, 
with advantage ; but some of the finest passages must sufi^ in the 
oporMifft ; ' and now and then the adapters omit passages, and even 
wWlfl ifinity^fer jrefl60ii9 to us incomprehensible. For instance, in 
the play of Henry the Fkmrih, the actors are in the habit of leaving 
out the whole «i)«iiHible iscene, in which FalstqfsLud the Prince of 
fFales alternately imitate the King; and in that of Henry the Fifth, 
t|ie v^iy be^t touch is omitted in the part of the Boy, who, in the 
soliloquy where Jbe vents his contempt for Bardolph and the others, 
whoa ht wakA upon, tells us that capital anecdote worth fifty ser- 
iiioiia> — that Bardolph stc^e a lute-case one day, carried it twelve 
miles, and sold it for three half-pence. But whatsoever is to be 
fouad on the stagey is to be found in Mr Cumberland's edition* The 
reader may grow learned, if he pleases, in exits and entrances ; may 
know wlu^ an ftctor behaves himself by coming in on the " right 
side," and when it behoves a lady to be left; he may also become 
aequamted with the hereditafy dresses of the old gentlemen, their 
wigs and shoes; and the town antiquary may gather information 
respecting the costume of other periods. The following, for exam- 
pie, is the dress in which Lewis, as Nominal, in the play of Noto- 
riety, acted the part of a caricature dandy in the year 1792 :— 



' A striped coat of green — Red and blade buff breech^, reaching ' 
below the calf— Blue striped silk stockings — Two watch ^ains 9r 
ribbons — Longj buff waistcoat, with basket gilt buttons— Very high 
round hat — Stick — And hair tied in a large tail behind/ j , * 

This costume, when Elliston performed the cbaiafitev - in* 1816, 
was (Changed to the following : — 

• Claret-coloured coat, with silver frogs and steel buffoni^White ' 
silk waistcoat — White satin small-clothes — White silk sfocklngs-^ 
Shoes and latchets — Opena hat — Quizzing-glass, Ac.* - - 

The old gentleman of the piece, and the other &Qber characters^ 
remain the same. Old gentlemen on the stage, formjm.avociation. 
of ideas founded in truth, though the fact* be a^iiifst4t^«re accus-. 
tomed to be represented a century behind-hand In co^toel - 

On opening the book at random, the reader fiods'it^e^) diatbgtUi' 
studded with mysterious capital letters, withJ&.'&jf-If^^s-^X. C^'st- 
and L. U. E.'s. These are the exists. add. aI^rta9e»»^f§)^e*po8i«r, 
tions of the actors, &c., aad form the tpemiHirjBKttireiiftlle'Worki) 
For this reason, we add the^ibUowibg acco^ oflhem, «ii expktkied' 
by the editor. , v ^'^ J^"' •' ' ■ '* ' 

'The conductors of this work,f be .sa^'3,j^ ''bflnt n6 pt^j"^ btit^ 
those which they have seen.acVeJ-* .TJi^S^^Weqfcipns are, given 
from personal observadons, duringitfae nioat rdoem performaai^es. 

' R. means Ri/^ht ; l. Left; p. ihe ^Flot^ fk Soenefumdng aeross 
the bach of the Stage ; d. f. Door in Flat; ' n. ». Right Door ; l. d. 
Le/t Door ; CD. Centre Door ; s. e. Secgnd Entrance ; u. e. Upper 
Entrance, 

* R. means Right ; l. Left; c. Centre ; r. c. Right of Cemtrt ;• 
iZc. Left of Cenifie. > .• . 

*»- R.C. c. L.C. L. 

' The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience.* 
Part of a scene from the comedy of Notoriety ibaf^'be given, to 
shew how these directions appear. The play of Notoriety came 
out before our time ; nor do we remember the performance of it 
afterwards ; but to know that Lewis acted tl\e parjt of /Yop^inal, is 
to see that delightfiil actor before us ; for the diameters of the 
beaux and loungers in the comedies of that day, were drawn as 
mnch from him, Bsfor him; that is to say, his mailnef of perfiMti« 
ing characters of that sort, suggested them in successive plays, so 
that the performer atnl the part were identified. iV reader of a 
lively fancy may imagine he sees h^ too. Let him picture to 
himself a slight youthful figure of middle height, with sprightly eyef 
half shut with laughing, a mouth that shewed its teeth a lUtle when 
it smiled ; restless, and yet gentlemanly manners; a pair of gloved 
hands, that went through all the varieties of illustration that hands 
cau insinuate, and thrust the point of a joke into your, ribs with % 
finger, to the excbroation of ''you dog I"— flight airy voice, har- 
monizing with the look of the fece, often out of breath with spirits, 
and reposing sometimes on long lower tones of ludicrous contrast ; 
a head full of nods, and becks, and flutterings ; and lastly, a habit of 
finishing his sentences with indescribable exclamadons of hoo ! and 
phoo! and a look of pouting astonishment, as if pothing remained 
ofi earth to wonder at but his triumphant foppery, and he joined the 
astonishment in order to be in the &shion. We l^ave' n{>tfiibg' like 
it nonv-a-days ; nothing so thin, so airy, so gentlemaiily, so eternally 
young : for Lewis was the very same to the last. His slendemess 
and his animal spirit preserved his look of juvenility to tho nioment . 
when he took leave of the stage. It was in the Copper CapUun, 
with his epaulets dancing on his shoulders. He came forward at 
the end of the play to take leave, and for the first time in his life 
perhaps, when on the stc^e^ the good-natured actor shed tears and 
caused them. His gay voice failed him as he told the public that 
*' for thirty years he had not once incurred their displeasure :" and 
he was obliged to put op his cocked hat before his fkoe to ^ide' his 
emotion. 

' Enter Saunter, r. u. b, spying and looking out, l. u. e. 
* Sau. Astonishing ! I never saw a man so dressed walk the streets 
before. Who can it^be? ^(Turning round sees O'fFhaek^ who 
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6oiff» to Mm) Ha! O^fFhnck, how came you here? What, is your 
master, my old college friend, returned from his travels ; 
' O^fFluick* Qui, your honour, et la Toila ! there he is< PoMng 

Qff, L. u. B. 

* Sau, What, is that Nominal ? Well, this is excellent ! I knew 
Nominal always loved singularity ; but 1 never thought he'd make 
himself so particular, that his friends shouldn't know him. 

* O'fFhack. C'est extraordinaire, my dear 1 but with all his 
oddities, ^ou can't help loving him. Oh ! his heart is as warm as 
Teau de vie ; and his soul — ^by St Patrick, the rest j)f the worid's 



all blarney to him ! 



Retires up, c. 



' Enter Nominal, l. u. e 
f/?r, my dear fellow I 
Shan't 1 take, eh ? Harkye, I have them 



*Nom. (l.) Ah, Saunter, my dear fellow! Well, What do you 

think ? Won't it do ? '^ - - - 

already. 

* Sau, (r.) Have whom ? 

* Nom. Everybody, you dog, everybody ! Tve got a name — they 
•tare at me — ^point at me — laugh at me everywhere. An't I a happy 
fellow, eh ? 

* Sau. If happiness consists in being laughed at, you are — but. 
Nominal, wouldn't It be as well to be known for being rational, as 
being ridicuious ? 

* Nom. Rational ! pshoo I a plain sensible man is never thought 
of now. Who the devil ever thinks or cares about such a sober 
honest fellow as you, who pay everybody, and offend nobody ? But 
I, now, such a rogue as I, who pay nobody, and offend everybody — 
why, they all like me. They court me as a new acquaintance, not 
cut me as an old friend, my boy. 

'Sou. Well, every man in his way ; for my part, I detest singu- 
larity. • ' 

* Nom. Then you're an undone man; for, by being singular in 
nothing, you'll be despised in everything. For instance now, 
George, whcn^ ytn go into company, and inquisitive people say, 
** Who is he? what Mr Saunter?" nobody can describe you ; you 
have been guilty of no absurdities, no improprieties ; but when. I 
condescend to enter a room, there's a general buzz of applause, and 
the women all whisper, " That^ he, the famous Ned Nominal ! who 
games, who drinks, who fights, who intrigues. Oh 1 the sprightly 
vicious fellow I" In short, George, I am a public character. 

(Crosses to r.) 

* Sau. A public character ! what then ? 

' Nom. Why, then, I make a damned noise without any meaning.' 

We conclude with a specimen of the " Critical and Biographical 
Remarks," which contains welcome news of a veteran comedian still 
living. It b taken from the prolegomena to the play we have been 
quoting ; and the same number contains a portrait of the comedian, 
very well done. We are not sure that we ever saw Mr Quick ; 
though we have an impression that we did so on one particular 
occasion, when he performed for soineliody's benefit, after taking 
leave of the stage. But the critics and his portraits have given us a 
good idea of him. He is one of those, if we mistake not, whom 
Tom Davies, in a sentence? of ludicrous anti-climax, mentions, by 
name, as having been " born to set mankind a-titterin^.** Quick, 
as well as Lewis and all comedians who strongly excite the animal 
spirits, had a personal character of his own ; that is to say, a cast of 
character and humour, that distinguished him from other men. We 
have been much gratified in seeing his retirement thus thrown open, 
and hope lie will coatinue for many years to vindicate the character 
of the delicious, but hitherto formidable beverage, with the enjoy- 
ment of which he shames the stomachs of his juniors. It would 
be interesting to know the whole course of life of such a man, and 
what composes the rest of his diet. 

* Mr Quick is a native of London, where his father] was many 
years an eminent brewer; but whether accident or inclination intro- 
duced him into theatric life is unknown. His first regular appear- 
ance before the public was at the Haymarket theatre, when under 
the management of Foote. Here he played a variety of characters 
#ith such a fine natural humour, that Shuter, of laughing memory, 
being offered a second benefit at Covent Garden, (for Ned was no 
economist, and often in pecuniary embarrassments) he selected 
Quick for the representative of Beau Mordecai, who acquitted 
himself so well, that, with the recommendation of Woodward, he 
was immediately engaged at Covent Garden. 

* After enduring a variety of disappointments and rebuflfe, that 
genius is almost sure to encounter in its progress to popularity, Mr 
Quick attempted the part of Mungo (which had been played with 
singular excellence by Dibdin) on the revival of the Padlock at 
Covent Garden. His success was complete ; but the character which 
crowned him with the greatest eclat, and at once stamped him as an 
aptor of the very first class, was that of Isaac in the Duenna. He 
was now recognised by the public as a prime favourite; a distinction 
which, having won by his talents, he took good care, by his exem- 
plary conduct and diligence, to maintain to the end of his career. 

' Upon OTie occasion he enacted Jiichard; «nd having bestowed 
^at study and |)ains on tne part, resolved to play it with sobriety 
and seriousness ; but the public, who had anticipated a burlesque, 
would listen to nothing short of an absolute traeestie ; and Quick 
(yvith the best tragic intentions) was reluctairtly obliged to hunM>vir 
them. When he came to the scenq where the crooked-back tyrant 
rushes in, exclaiming,- 



* " A horse , a horse, ray kingdom for a horse !" -^- -~ 

Quick determined to indulge his friends with a hard hit, and, by way 
of putting a finishing stroke to .the fun, added wit|i ^ voice, look, 
ancl gesture periettly Irre^istibfe. 

* •* And if you can't get a horse — bring vl jackass /'* 
This unexpected sally threw the house into such an imr rt d dfe HitelR 
of laughter, that London Bridge at low water was silent to it. 

' During one of his provincial excursions, the co«f h was stopped 
by a highwayman : his fellow-traveller, a taciturn old gentleman, was 
fast locked in the arms of Somnus, when the gruff voice, peremptfly 
air, and well-known demand, ^ Your money r' that mark th^ d^ 
cendants of Turpin, saluted little Isaac. Quick assuming the dialect 
and manner of a raw countrv lad, replied with stupid astonishment, 
*^Mooney, zur? Uncle there (pointing to the old goatlanaii) 
pays for I, twin-pikes and all !" The nighwayman, cursing his 
stupidity, woke the sleeper with a slap on the face : and (in 
classical phrase) fairly cleaned him out; leaving Quick in the quiet 
possession of the receipts of a bumper, which (but for his happy 
ingenuity), had, instead of the consols, been condemned to the 
reduced. 

' Upon another occasion, when the stage in which he travelled 
was overturned, and his life placed in considerable jeopardy, tat 
friend who anxiously enquired after his well-being, he replied, it 
was lucky for him he was not both the Quick and the dead. 

' We are happy to say that the last remaining member 'ofjtiM 
school of Garnck is now living at Islington, in the eiypymept Qf 
good health and spirits ; though past eighty, he has all the life, and 
much of the activity of youth; his countenance cootai69 lihatcidi 
expression of comic humour, and his figure, that ^rect turkey-pock 
air, which rendered* him irresistible in Isaac Mendoza, Tony lAtmp- 
kin, and little Quizi and shook the sides of our grandfathers fdttj 
years ago. He is a cheerful, intelligent, and pleasing companion, the 
faithful chronicler of the old and better times of the drama ; before 
tragedy had degenerated into bombast and pantomiuie— and comedy, 
into face-making and buffoonery. His stories are of the first order, 
and so is his manner of telling them ; and we had rather listen to 
his droll anecdotes of Garrick, Foote, Weston, Shuter, and others 
of his contemporaries, than to the concentrated wit and humour of 
many of our modem farces. So great a favourite was he of King 
George the Third, that his Majesty used to cjill him ** his actor/* 
as did Charles the second the celebrated Anthony Leigh ; and upon 
all occasions when the late king visited Covent Ghirden Theatre, our 
little friend's queer voice and vis comica were indispensably necessary 
for the relaxation of the royal muscles. For many years did Quick 
and Edwin keep up the ball of comicality on the boards of Covwit 
Garden; they were the never failing sources of O'Keefe. Darbjf 
and Quiz, Pedrillo and Spado ; and so on, to the end of the chapter. 
We have heard Quick speak in raptures of his contemporary Bdwiit, 
whose powers of drollery even Shuter never surpassed ;. Mundep^ 
who succeeded him, declared, that he was the finest actor, in certain 
characters, that he ever beheld. His Lingo and Darby (smd the 
veteran) were most capital; but his Tipple in the * Flitck of Baeoa* tcit 
superfi ! it teas so clean, that pou couUfnt put down a pin I llie 
successor of Edwin has himself rttvce^ ; and who shf L su'.ceel Vim? 
We consider the celebrated Dogget to have been much such a comic 
looking personation as Quick. Take the following description of 
him from a rare tract by Antony {vtilgo Tony) Aston his couterar 
porary : ** Mr Dogget was a little lively sprat man ; his behaviour 
modest, cheerful, and complaisant ; he san;; in company very Agree- 
ably, and in public very comically. He was the most faithfiji 
pleasant actor that ever was, for he never deceived his audienoe, be- 
cause, while they gazed at him, he was working up the joke which 
broke out suddenly into involuntary exclamations and laughter.'' Mr 
Quick is a great walker, to which invigorating exercise, and certam 
potations of punch (of which we shall speak), he attributes his 
uninterruptecf state of health — indeed, to adopt an old pun, he 
was never in the habit of lying long in bed ; and it really shkmeii 
us, on opening our window on a summer's morning, to bdioM >thw 
theatrical evergreen, who is nearly fifty years our senior,^ part^djnj^ 
the opposite terrace for the twenty-fifth time, to give him an appe- 
tite for breakfast ! In the village of Islington there are twb hohfM^ 
of convivial resort (one of which Mr Quick ha& ^^hnsl^eiied ^ 
upper, and the other, the lower house, from their locality), of 
which he is speaker ; with this difference, that the solemn j^ffis- 
man with the wig at St Stephen's is audtmter, and-£lie roiniej^en^ 
tieman with the brown wig at the King's Hcad^ is loqmt^ i\^&^^, 
enjoys his moderate libations, and before the clock strikes ten, 
invariably departs. Forty years ago the doctors pfophecied,' that, 
if he drank punch, it would be the death of him; he disr^anied 
their advice, and is still alive and merry. Long may he continue to 
enliven the friends who admire his talents, and esteem his worth! 
Long may he enjoy the ** otium cum dignitate ;** the reward of liit 
brilliant professional career! The school of Garrick will expire 
with him — and having lost Parsons, Moody, King, and SmitL we 
may add, in the language of one who wrote *'for all time,'* The 
greatest is behind!** ' ^ 



Hobsom's Choice Approved. — Ladies and Gentlemen, (said the 
facetious Beau Nash, the master of the ceremonies at Bain, intftv 
duoing a most lovely woman into the bajU voom) tfads k: Mrs H^bn 
pon;. I have often heard of Hobson's c)iqic^ but never l^ad thf. 
pleasure to view it till now, and you must coincide with ia^ tha^ 
>t refiects credit on his taste.*^— <W Joe MtUer retired. 
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'""" THE PLAY-GOER. 

KIT ,T»q? ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



1' : * miFORMANCES OF SATtTllDAY NIGHT. 

J>mV^f liAjiB.— Hofigr— A King's Fireside— The Brigand. 
ppvjjiT Ga RD KM .--The Chancery Soit— The Omnibas— PremnnpCkm. 



Adblphi. 
Ifr Mathbws no sooner appears, than he has crowded houses. We 
«Btered this theatre last night, a little after the commencement of 
Loi^ Laugh$ at Bailifft ; and the place was crammed. Luckily 
there is a benevolent alley between the boxes, as there used to be 
in old Covent-Garden ; and by the exercise of a little patience, we 
§ot a front station there ; which we mention for the benefit of those 
Who may despair of seeing upon the like occasions. Many people 
bare oot the patience to remain upon their legs for above a scene 
<ft two^ even with such an actor as Mathews before them ; so that, 
Idj a little patience and watching, the understandings that are supe- 
rior t9 those calves are pretty sure to get rewarded. 

We would fain give the plot of Love Laughs at Bailifft ; but 
from some perplexity that has beset us respecting the Uncle and 
Ncpbew in the piece (Mr Downe and Mr Hbmmings) whose quar- 
rol (perhaps from not seeing the first scene) we did not precisely 
onderstand, we must be content with saying, that the said Uncle 
and Nephew are very like those stage relationships in general, the 
Uncle being old and testy, and the Nephew 3'oung and in debt. The 
oldgeatleman (we suppose, to reclaim him) takes a writ out against 
lii% nephew, and the main interest of the piece consists in the hu- 
BUMirs occasioned by the Bailiff (Mr Mathews). Most men, not 
excepting the issuers of writs, much less the builiffk, who see a good 
deal of life, have some little corner in their character ia which they 
csaltivate some pet whim, or humanity, even should it be no greater 
than a love of toasted cheese, which makes a man inclined to like 
Welshmen. The Bailiff' enacted by Mr Mathews Ls a " singing 
bailiff,** given to snatches of songs as well as men. Instead of 
" whistling as he goes for want of thought," he sings, out of an 
instiDct of the social. He feels that the utility of his profession 
requires ornament, and" thus relieves himself by associating the brute 
wiib Oq)beus. He arrests you with an injunction to '* listen to 
ike voice of love;" and threatens to knock a man down with a stave 
of Moore's Melodies. The first visit paid by this new 
**ooncordia discors** to the Captain (for the nephew is in the 
inmy) given rise to a very laughable scene. The Captain, upon 
hearing that the bailiffs are coming, changes clothes with his valet 
(MrBccKSTONB); the bailiffs arrest the servant accordingly ; the 
^etendcd footman takes an opportunity of blowing the candies out ; 
aad Captain, footman, the two bailifl^, and an old gentleman, the 
Ciifttain'a friend^ all* fall to loggerheads, mistaking each other in the 
(hlk.' The house roars with laughter; and the battle is indeed 
v^ ludicrous. The parties are all striking, cuffing, and collaring 
one aDOthcr. Maihrws at one time gets the head of his brother 
b»|lflF "in chancery,** and seems to peg away at it with all the 
cruelty of a cowardly school-boy. The upshot is, that the friend 
it tarried off instead of the proper person. Some polite person 
War us, who had wandered into these remote regions, protested 
^nst the scene, afler laugiiing heartily at it, declaring that it was 
''dunned absurd;'^— as if an absurdity that made us laugh was 
not a thing rational 1 This it is to be less wise than one's 
iliaphragm. A scuffle on the stage is not an easy thing to turn to 
•ccount, especially if it be kept up beyond a blow or two ; and we 
"iCTer yet saw one which had greater warrant, or excited half the 
«nerriment. 

We hiiiliff's next attempt (&>r the Oaptdn and he are always 
^ted up together^ and to relate the adventures of one is to go 
throQgh the piece) givea rise to another ingenious and amusing 
'^oe. He goes to a tavern fre^oeirted by the Captain, and there 



sees the supposed footman^ who put out tbe candles. The con^ 
soioiis fbotman attempts to hide his &ce with the newspaper, but to 
no puipose ; and the bailifl^ after attempting in vain to bribe him 
into the betrayal of his master, with a couple of guineas, lays him 
a wager of five that ** he will not shew him the Captain before the 
expiration of an hour.** It is then going for twelve at night. The 
other accepts the wager; and the bailiff, in the merriment of his 
heart at the supposed ** take in,'* invites him to supper. But what 
shall they have for supper ? A waiter is going through the room 
with a dish of oysters to a French gentleman : the facetioUs sheriff's 
officer lays an embargo upon them, declaring that he ** arrests" them; 
and adding, that it is his business to '' nab the natives :'* a pleasant sup- 
per, very naturally and well-conducted, ensues ; and the happy bailiff is 
singing away'* by desire,** when the Captain rises with a laugh, and de- 
clares he has won the wager. " How so," cries the bailiff. '* The hour 
has expired,'* answers the other. The waiter, who held the stakes, 
comes in, and the indignant bailiff appeals to him against so outra- 
geous a pretence, the footman, he says, not having yet shewn him 
the Captain. " Yes, but I have though," cries the footman, •* for / 
am the Captain !" " To be sure he is," rejoins the waiter ; and 
there is a roar against the bailiff. Tbe latter however rallies in a 
moment. " Well," says he, " if you are the Captain, I have you at 
last, for here is a writ against you." Excuse me, returns the Cap- 
tain, " I shall not obey it.'* " Not obey it ?** continues the astounded 
officer ; ** here's rebellion !" — and he fklls to singing a song in point. 
" No," resumes the Captain, •"for look there, — at the clock ; — ^it is 
past twelve, — and it is Sunday Morning.'*' The baili£^ with a 
mortified xountenance, 

* Resigns to fate, and with a song retires.' 

The next and final scene is with the Captain's mistress. He has 
come into the garden of her bouse, to make his peace with her, and 
see if marriage will not repair his shattered fortunes ; but the cursed 
bailiff has anticipated him. He is in the garden before the Captain, 
waiting for him, having got intimation of his design. The lover in 
vain entreats him to give him a little time, — but one hour, — dread- 
ing an exposure of his circumstances before the lady. The bailiff 
firm to his purpose, and not the less so for having lost the wager, 
is inexorable. All that he will do, is to suffer the Captain to speak 
to the lady when she comes, he (the bailiff) secreting himself mean- 
while under a covered table in an arbour, and retaining possession 
of the Capt^n's person by means of a string with a noose to it I 
The poor lover is obliged to consent, and a ludicrous scene ensues 
between him and a fiiir friend of his mistress, who invites him 
to come into the house, and wonders he does not rush for- 
wanl at the proposal, the bailiff all the whOe he is speaking 
twitching him every now and then by the leg, and being 
angry that he does not say more flourishing and poetical things ; 
for he has stipulated with him that he shall be poetical. 
This situation of things, as the reader will guess, cannot last 
long; — the mistress appearing, the lover, foi^getting everything 
else, rushes to her, [and drags the bailiff out with his leg. At thii 
juncture, as in dramatic duty bound, the Captain's valet comes in, 
followed by the Uncle and others, and all ends happily, except for 
the bailiff, who claiming payment for his writ, is told that he cannot 
have it, for the Captain went under a fidse name, and in this name 
the writ had been drawn up. 

Mr Mathews does not give us so much of his mimicry as naiial 
in this piece. He imitated Braham a little-now and then, to th^ 
delight of the audience; gaye a strain or two of Ckeny R^, and 
Pve been roaming; as sung by the little misses; ancl • 
capital piece of hoarse singing, in the style of a jotU 
hackney-coachman at > three o'clock in the morning; — all ^ 
companied with gestures and other little bits of illustration, as true 
to the life as they are accustomed to be. Tbe character of the 
bailiff however is admirably preserved throughout, making BStom- 
ance for the unusual refinement of the Tocalism; and though ym 
have seen Mr Matbsws^ in parte of mimicry cnmmaed fuller whh 
jokes, and with the peculiar felicities of his style of ^attraction, ym 
do not remember to have been better pleased with him altqgetlier, 
—perhaps because we have not seen him for a long time. (9^ 
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FARCE OF "THE JENKINSES." 
Mr TaTlbr, — As several papers bare given Mr J. R. Planefa^ 
great credk io having at length pro<hH:ed ao original piece in the 
new farc« of " The Jenkinses^* and as he does not think fit to con- 
tradict thd report, I would refer those critics to a French play 
aeted at the Tkmtre 4u yuudewUie^ on the 17th Septeoibef 1829, 
cfill^ ^Le Fimiw Femamuur^f' in one act, by Bayard and Leroux. 

Yours, &c. 

A Daily Reader. 



The certain way to be cheated, is to fancy oneself more cunning 
than others, — Chttrron. 

The base measure all men's marches by their own pace, — Sir 
PMttp Sidney, 

Quality alone, should only serve to make a shew in the em- 
broidered part of the government ; but ignorance, though never ao 
well-born, should never be admitted to spoil the public business. — 
SaviUe. — [And the reader will bear in mind that this gentleman was 
a part of the ** embroidery.**] 

He that hath pity on another man's sorrow, shall be free from 
it himetf ; and ha that delighteth in and scometh the misery of 
Bother, diall one time or other fall into it himself. — Sir WaUer 



The comm6n ingredients of health and long life are 
Great temp'rance, open air. 
Easy labour, little care. — Sir Philip Sidney, 

^ la dpmg good, we are generally cold, and lan^d, and sluggish ; 
aiui of all things afraid of being too much in the right. But the 
works of malice and injustice are quite in another style. They are 
finished with a bold masterly hand; touched as they are with the 
sfifint of those vehemeRt passioas thai call forth all our energies* 



ERRATUM IN BATURDAT's THEATRICAL ARTICLE. 
For vocea rideuie read boccm ridenie. 



COBUBG ThEATRE.- 



-The Battle of Worcester — George 
Barnwell — Wallace. 



THEATRE RQYAL, DRURY I^ANE. 

This Evening, Lord Byron's Trac^edy of 

WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 

(Adapted by Mr Macbb40t.] 

Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORPAUNT. 

Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACE, 

Baron Stralenheim, MrH. WALLACK, 

Gabor, Mr COOPER, Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, Otto, Mr COHEN, 

Henric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, 

Idenstein, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Rodolph, Mr COOKE, Arnheim, Mr FENTON, 

Mei&ier, Mr EATON, Liidwi?, Mr CATHIE, 

Herman, Mr S. JONES, 

Officers of Justice, ServanU, Soldiers^ fte. As. 

PcevionstotbeTn^edy, Spohr*s Overture to <' Pietro Veo Afasao;' 
After the Tragedy, (1st time) Cherubini's Overture to ** Les Abenceia^es," 

and the National Air, " Vive Henri Qnalre,** 
And previous to Masauiello, Auber*s Overture to '* La MoeUe de Porticu" 

Aftn which, a new Historical Anecdote, in One Ael, entiled 

A KING'S FIRESIDE. 

[From the Freucli. by Mr Morton.] 

Louis (the Dauphin) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Caston (Dulce of Orleans) Miss POOLE, 

Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, 

Henri Qualre, MtFARREN. D'Aubignv. Mr COOKE, 

Admiral Lord Kffingham, Mr THOMPSON, 

Beaumont, Mr EATON, Huntsman, Mr S. JONBS, 

Pages— Misses Ballin, M'Henry, Griffiths, Claire. 

Courtiers, Domestics, Ofllcers, Guards, &c 

To conclude with the Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO. 

[Adapted from the French by Mr Barram Livius.] 

Elvira, (Bride of Aliikoniio) Mi«« BYFELD. 

Fenclla, (Masan elio's Si«.ier) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 

Masaoielio, (n Nca|>oiiian Fishermun) MrSINCLAUi, 

Don AI|»lion«a, Mr T. COOKE. 

A Spanish Bolero. 

By Mr GILBERT and Mademoiselle ROSALIA GUET, 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 



This Evening a New Romantic Alleo^orical Burlelta, in Two Acts, called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 

The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Sabina, Mrs YATES. 

NibbiD, (an Usurer) MrDOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 

Astolpho, /Brothers, ruined by") Mr YATES, 

Xeaodro, \ Nibbio.and Botta J Mr HEMMINGS, 

Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 

Grillo, (Eoita's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 

Tooaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S.SMITH, 

Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 

Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Vine DtMsers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willimj, 

Mordaunt, Wilson, &c. 

Misses Barnett, Beaumont, Narcy, &e. 

After which, the Ck>niic Borletta, called 

LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 

Emily Valmont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Snatch, (the Singinp Bailiff; with a fav.Kiie Sonsr, Mr MATHEWS, 

Sir Simon Ardent, MrDOWNE, 

Captain Aident, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 

Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Li^htfoot, Mr BrJCKSTONE, 

Tipeni, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 

After which, (3rd time) t New Comic Burletta, called 

WAS I TO BLAME? 

[By MrG. H. Rodwell]. 

J«aia, Mra YATES. 

Melville, (aBaolcer) Mr YATES, 

Lord Charles Everard, Mr H KMMINGS, 

M^ttbtw Multiply, (M^lfille's bead CUrk) Mr BAYNE. 

To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Buckstonb] . 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
The PUot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE. 

Uient Oea. BorangbcJiff, (promoted and shraqk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Maater Baney Bamstable* (run away from S<»a) Mr O. SMI IH, 

Seijeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Ii««teDAEt XoHgboiaa, (Officer of -ihe Tender) McV. WEBSTER, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 



To-morrow, The School Tor Scandal ; Turaiog the Tables^ aad The Jea- 
kinses. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Kveuin J, the Tragedy of 

THE FAIR PENITENT. 

[By Mr Howe]. 

Calista, Miss FANNY KEM HLE, (her 4th appearance in that character) 
Lavinia, Mrs CHAT IE RLE Y, Lucilla, Mrs DALV. 

Sciolto, MrEGERTON, Horatio, MrC. KEMBLE. 

Lothario. Mr ABBOri", Altamont, (Ui time) Mr G. BCNNETrT, 

Rossano, Mr HENRY, First Genilemdn, Mr 1R\VL\. 

Previous to the TrajteJv, Spohr's Overture to ** Alruna." 
After the Tragedy, A. Romberg's Overture td ** Scipio." 

With(13ih time) a Farce in One Act, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

[Hy Mr Tain] 

Julia Ledger, Misa LAWRENCE, Mr* Dobbn, Mrs TAYLEURE^ 

MiM Damper, Mrs DALY, Misn Jemima Damper, Mm APPLETON'. 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobbs Mr HARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEBLEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWim. 

To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

[By MrD.W. Jehrold]. 
The Orcrtore and Mnvic, from Dibdio's Soii|r<i, adapted by BleweU, 



Blark-Eyed Susan, 
Dolly Mayflower, 
Capt. Crosfltree, MrDIDDBAR, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, 
Admiral, MrEGERTON, 
Giialbrain, 
William, (with an introduced Song) 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sin^ 



Mrs CHAn'ERLEY. 
Mr8 J. HUGHES. 

Raker, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Dofftrasi, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Jacob Twig. Mr TURNOUR, 
Mr MEADOWS. 

Mr T. P. COOKE, 
B4ack-Eyed SiMaa," 



Ploughshare, (a RusUc) Mr M^RS. 
A Double Hornpiiio by Mr T. P. Cooke and Mrs Vedy. 

To morrow, Cinderella ; The Youthful Queen ; 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) j sold by 
J. Chappbl. 98 Royal Exchan^ ; A. Hays, 16& Regent strait ; J.Fiup, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mabsu. 145 O&ford .street, next door lo 
Fladong*8 Hotel ; at Ebers's Library, Old Bond street ; aod by all Book- 
sellers And Newsmen. 

C. and W. Rbynbll, Pritrtett, Broad street, Geldea iqaare. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1880. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Aneedtet </ Napateon Buotu^e, and of manif of Ms Contem- 
pofwiesi coUeeted from the mast Jutkentic Sources. A new 
Edkioo. 6 Fob. in 8, 18oie. Tilt. 
EvBRrTHWG relating to Napoleon is stall interesting; the oldest 
stories respecting him have not lost their reKsb, and th«. present 
Dvork need only be mentioned to excite curiosity : it surely, how- 
ever, mig^ have been better executed with little trouble. The 
vobmes are of a pleasant compact little sice, and each has a frontis- 
pieeeJeBgraved. after some historical picture; but chronological 
order is so disregarded, that we have accounts of St Helena in th« 
iBrst volume^ and of the Consulate in the last. Buonaparte, we 
know not on what authority, is made to write verses ; and no dis- 
tinclion is made, or appears to have been thought of, between 
spurious and authentic aneodotes. In volume the fourth, for 
example, to say nothing of inferior instances, the fei^d prodamar 
tion to the Poles, in favor of Napoleon, with the signature of 
Kosciusko, is given as if it had really be&i issued by that inflexible 
«Bd ^8G«fBiqg patriot. 

The More we read of Napoleon, the more we are convinced that 
he was as much over-rated ' by some of his admirers, as he was 
undervalued by common-place enemies. He was a man of great 
Nvill, and strong natural understanding, and became what he was most 
fitted for, a great soldier; but his legislatbn was an accident 
Arising from the position in which his victories put him ; and he 
carried it no further than suited his ambition as a conqueror, graced 
with such concessions to the time* to be thought might be made 
with advantage to himself, and as he was enabled to make quite as 
much by professional indifference to the old opmions, as by philo- 
sophic discernment. Had his .philosophy seen fiirther, it would 
have seen that the new intellect of the world was as much against 
4iim B8 the old folly; and he would never have had tojnakejthat 
affecting acknowledgment, which adversity is said to have>rung 
from him at St Helena, that he had sinned against the light of the 
age. It may be thought that the wisdom of this acknowledgment 
militates against what we have said ; but adversity so great as his, 
surprises a man into new trains of thought ; and pique itself con- 
tributed to a discovery, which reduced the pretensions of his con- 
querors to their just value. The kings and generals who fancied 
it was they that overthrew him, can no longer put themselves at 
the head of feelings in favour of liberty ; and therefore we see how 
cautious they are of entering the field again, passionately as they 
long to do it. The whole tenor of Napoleon's life and conversation, 
and the character of'his Countenance, afford proofs that he was 
what we describe him, and nothing else. As long as he had power, 
hi$ whole thoughts were evidently turned on founding the new 
dynasty, as he called it;— apart from any considerations for man- 
kind. He looked backward to Charlemagne, and to Caesar; and 
not forward, as became a phiioeopher. When he did, he was 
ab8ori)cd in contempbting the figure he should make in the world's 
eyes, and not of the importance of its own welfkre. When hetrfked 
with philosophers, he affected to consider wisdom as a thing between 
Ahem and him, and not feasible for the good of the many; as if 
philosophy, in its highest significafcion, meant anything but its 
applicability to the use of mankmd. Nobody was more impenal 
than he, nobody bred up in a more premature royalty than his httle 
son. The catechism taught in the Austrian schools did not surpass 
that of the new monarch, in impressing upon the rising generation 
the sacredness of his person, and the aU-sufficiency of his wiU. 
He talked otherwise in St Helena, and must of necessity, in great 
measure, have felt otherwise; but we do not bdieve that his under- 
standing was great enough to have turned his reflection to their 
iiill account* under any circumstances. In his proclamation before 
the battle of Waterfoo, be caUed the allies madmen; and it is 
probable, had he escaped from St Hdena, he would have called 
them •• twice miMkncn," he being lOl die while the greatest, though 



most illustrious madman of the time. Bis hce was handsom^i 
inteltigttQt, aad decided, but tho eKinwsaioa was n^ profound | 
there was more of action thancoatemplatloB in it, and -the intelUct 
that was in it, was rather of the exact and mathematicuki order, tliaii 
the universal. There was a hardness in his beauty, lil^e that of a' 
statue set in motion ; and yet a worldly plumpness yrithal, Uk^ th^. 
of a man to whom personal success was evei^thiag. tie was tpo 
great a mao not to be tranquil and goodr-naUired in hia ocdiaaj^ 
intercourse; yet his passions oceasionaly bsoke fhrn him, Uk« 
secret masters ; and nothing, in our opinion, proves the smaHness 
of his views, and the ascendancy of military ideas in bin mkid abqvd 
all others, than his never ceasing to recommend himself and hissoai 
to the French nation, by 4ecUring that he did everything for; 
Fmnce,-*-andhis dying widi some words in his mouth about the head 
of an army. The following extract from the first volume of tb«t 
work before us, will shew what sort of conversation he had with 
philosophers. It is not new, perhaps, to many cSoar readers ; but 
as the philosopher concerned was himself the writer of it, and as it 
shews Napoleon comparing minds with a highly intellectual person»and 
not at all aware of hb inferiority, they wiU alit>w us to repeat it, in 
corroboration of what we have bsen saying. Bonaparte pronounces 
Julius Caesar's great blunder to have consisted in not getting rid of 
Brutus and the others ; that is to say, in the great question of 
Roman freedom or slavery, he thinks of nothiiig but the security of 
one man. He prefers the Romans to the Greeks, because thi^ 
bestrode the worid like a Colossus (again the idea of individual 
predominance). He speaks of Ariosto with contempt, because he 
did not comprehend his universality. For humour he has no liking, 
pactly, perhaps, out of an instinct that it was dangeious to some of 
his pretensions ; and he objects to making religion more philosophic^ 
on the ground that he had not to make a religion for philosophers ; 
as if the wants of philosophers meant anything but (he advancing 
wants of the time. And yet he hopes to cut a figure in WielaQdli 
ey&i, as a free-thinker, by doubting whether Jesus ever existed^ 
which is as clumsy and unscholarly a mistake as a soldier could 
fall into, though Volnay, from whom )ie probably had it, thought 
otherwise. Wieland, while he was talking with him, thought h^ 
looked as if he had been •* cast from bronse.'" 

' In the autumn of 1B08, some of the princes assembled at the 
congress of Erfurt came for a few days to visit the court of Weimar, 
and among them was Napoleon. He was accompanied by a tropp 
of French players, who borrowed the theatre, and, on the 6tb of 
October, exhibited in it Voltaire's tragedy of the Death of Csesar. 
Wieland went to see this tragedy, in which Talma was to perform^ 
and sat as usual in a private side-box of the second tier, reserved 
for the ducal family, to which he had b6en attached as preceptoh 
Napoleon observed him there, and inquired"who was that Venerable 
old man with the black velvet calotte : this was the usual costume q£ 
Wieland, who, not liking to wear a wig^>nd being exposed by the 
baldness of his crown to colds of the head, had adopted a circular 
cap resembling that of the Catholic priests. Afier having been in- 
formed by the prince primate that it was Wieland, Napoleon signified 
a wish to see him afler the play, and Wieland' accordingly was ush- 
ered into the ball-room, which was the next place of rendezvous'. 
In one of Wieland's letters the following interesting accountifi given 
of the interview : — 

• I had not been many minutes there, before Napoleon came across 
the room towards us; the duchess then presented me to him regu- 
larly, and he addressed me afl&bly with some words of compliment, 
looking me steadily in the eye. Few mortals have appeared to me 
so rapidly to see through a man at a glance; he instantly perceived 
that notwithstanding my celebrity, I was a plain, unassumiug old man|; 
and as he seemed desirous of making a good impression ;upon me, 
he at once assumed the form best adapted to attain his end. 1 never 
saw a man in appearance, calmer, plainer, milder or more unassum* 
ing ; no trace about him of the consciousness that hp was a great 
monarch ; he talked to me like an old acquaintance with his equal, 
and, what was very rare with him, chatted with me exclusively au en- 
tire hour and a half, to the great surprise of all present. At length, 
about midnight, I began to feel inconvenience from standing so lon^ 
and took the liberty of requesting his Majesty's permission to with>j 
draw. *'Allee dime,'' said he, in a very friendly tone, '^Son soir," , 

* The more remarkable traits of our interview wer^ these :— The 
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pi«vidtt8 plftjfihafSQg.dniwii our attention upon Juliiu Caesar, Napo- 
leop obsery^^ ^'thj^t he was one of the greatest characters in uni- 
Yersal history ; andindeed, added he, would have been without ex- 
ception the^giWtM but for one blunder." I was about toenqmre 
to wlwt anecdote he alhided, when ha seemed to read the c^estion 
in my eyef and continued — ** Caesar knew the men who wanted to 
fet nd of hikn, and he ought to have got rid of them first." If Napo- 
leon could have read all that passed in my inner mind, he would have 
perceived it sayiog, *' Such a blunder will never be laid to your 
chaige." 

* mm Caesar, our conversation turned to the Romans : he praised 
wMoly their milkary and political system. The Oreeks, on the 
contraiy, seemed to stand low in his opinion. " Thd eternal scuffle 
between their little republics, (said he,) was not formed to evolve 
anything ereat : but the Romans were always intent on grand pur- 
poses, andfthittcnMed#Arn^;iftl^ Colmmti wkkk be^piMe the world.** 
1 pleaded fbrthe art and liteiature of the Greeks; he treated boih 
unth cantempi, and said they only served to dispute about ! He pre- 
ferred* Ossian to Homer. In poetipr, he professed to value only the 
sublioM^ and ctnergetic aad pathetic writers, especially the tragic 
poets ; but of Ariosto, he spoke ^ some such terms as Cardinal 
ISppoIito of Este did; not aware, however, I think, that in this 
he was gi^nng ttie a box on the ear. For anytlunff humorous he 
seemed to h£vaM> Uking; and, notwithstanding the flattering friend- 
liness oChis appa^nt manner, he repeatedly struck me, asjfhe had 
been cattfnm oromte. 

* M length, howeter, he had pot me so much at my ease, that I 
asked him bow ilcaistt about that the public worship, which he had 
reformed in Fr^nce^ had not been rendered more philosophic, and 
more oh ^ pkr with tile spirit of the times. ** My dear wieland, 
(replied te»); wot^hip isnot made for philosophers ; for they neither 
beUevean^ienartJn my priesthood; as for those who do believe, 
you cannot leave them, or give them, wonders enough," [vide 
France now!!]'; •^ If 1 had to make a religion for philosophers it 
8hMitd'be|B8l dieteveritei"^ In this tone the conversation went on 
for some time* and {<^)ioleon processed so much scepticism as to 
question whether Je^us Christ had ever existed. This (adds 
wieland) is veiy gwOidtan scepticism, and in his freethinking I saw 
mtkmg t0 adnsme Itfil the op^im9U vMh which he espreM»ed it.*' 
Napoleon shortly afterward^, s^eat to Wieland a brevet of adanssion 
into the legion of honour.' — Vol. 1, p. 39. 

In volume the second, p. 95, is a portrait of him, drawn by an 
American, which we should take to be one of the very best that 
has appeared. We are the more impressed with it, because in 
Genoa, whidh had a long Codnection with Corsica, we have seen 
Italian officers, precisely resembling the "^subahem" alluded to 
towards the close of the extract, and who always used to remind 
118 of Napoleon. We sometimes amused ourselves with fancying 
that we saw relations of bis, who had crossed the gulph from Cor- 
sica to seek their fortunes. 
*** We were at the play one evening," says the writer, •* and seated 
lequence of some preparations tnthe box 
IT, it was perceived that he was expected. 
I, but the actors no longer commanded 
e^ who remained with tneir eyes fixed 
were expressing a sort of tumultuous 
iperor entered. He was received with 
he answered with a slight bow and then 
chair, while three Chamberlains remained 

>n some other occasions, an opportunity 
nd countenance, at mv leisure and the 
d was that of a muscular man of about 
;ry broad shoulders and short legs. He 
cannot be very unlike what historians describe Pepin to have been, 
whom he certainly resembles iu fortune ; nor is he unlike a descrip- 

l of Robert, eldest son of William 
>unt of the shortness of his legs, 
mall, piercing, dark grey eyes, a 
od mouth, short coal black hair, a 
ed Liavater, a countenance which 
sd at any time, and easily made 
complexion. I am told that he 
rith those about him, but I saw 
ill be sworn that no man ventures 
pears harsh and sudden, and his 
lusical. He was dressed with the 
o the play, took a vast deal of 
Chamberlain nearest him; stole 
snce ; started up at the end of the 
^ of the box ; made a hasty bow, 

I saw this great personage, to 
ried to determine within myself 

of such a. looking person, had I 
et »ich a pei^n in a public walk, 
Mi niju a.^reagn aubaltem, living 
fnd ready to. defend his wioninffs 
jpolice {s very di^tive^ I sbouM 
nn a^ the ;«pfn^r pf a .wood.'-^ 

led to.inorrflfrd,;i'' 




tAlE OF l-HB FOUR DEAF MEN. 

A deaf shepherd vjas^ ona day, tending his fiock, near Us 4»Ym 
village, and though it waa almost noon, his wife had not yet hcought 
him Ids breakfast. He was afraid to leave his sheep, to go in qneit 
of it, lest some accident ahould befid them ; but bis hungsr would 
not be appeased; and, upon looking round, he cffNeda Tam}farK^i 
villa^ hmd, who had come to cut pass for his cow, near a neigh- 
bouring spring. He went to call him, thongh very reluctantly, be* 
cause he knew that, thou^ those servants of the village are set as 
watchmen to prevent theft, yet they are ipreat thieves Aemselves. 
He hailed him, however, .and reqaested mm just to mve an eye to 
his flock lor the short time he should be absent, and Uiat he wool4 
not forget him when he returned from breakfiut. 

The man was as deaf as himself; and, mistaking his mteotions, 
angrily asked him. ** What right have you to take this grass, which 
I have had the trouble to cut ? Is my cow to starve, that your 
sheep may fiitten ? Go about your busmess, and let me aloae !" 
The deaf shepherd mietaku^ the repulsive gesture of the hind, fbr 
a signal of acquiescence in ms request, ran briskly towards the vil- 
lage, fiilly determined to give his wife a good lesson for her n^ect ; 
bat, when he approached the house, he saw her before the door, 
rolling in the pains of a yblent choUc, brought on by eatings over 
night, too great a quantity of raw green peas. Her sad condition^ 
and the necessity he was under to provide breakfi»t for himself de- 
tained the shepherd longer than he wished; though the ettiall eottw ' 
fidence he had in the person with whom he IukI left Im ehcfip^ 
accelerated his return to the utmost. 

Overjoyed to see his flock peaceably feecfin^ near the spot where 
h^ \eh them, he counted them over; and finding th«t there was not 
a single sheep missing. ** He is an honest fellow," quoth be; 
** this Takdyari ; the very jewel of his race I 1 promised him a re- 
ward, and he shall have it." There was a lame sheep in the flock, 
well enough in other respects, which he hoisted on his shoukUrs, 
carried towards the hind,.and courteously offered him, fieyioK, ** You 
have taken great care of my sheq) during my absence. Td^e this 
one for your trouble.'* 

<tl>" Bftys the deaf hind ; <* I break your sheep's legs? Pit be 
hanged if I went near your flock, while you were gone, or stined 
from the place where 1 now am." ** Yes," rcpli^ the shepherd, 
" it is good and hx mutton, and will be a treat to you and four 
fiunily, or firiends." ** Have I not told thee," returned the hind, 
" that 1 never went near thy sheep ; yet you persist to accuse me 
of breaking that one's leg. Get about Uiy business, or I'll give thee 
a good beating." And, by his gestures, he seemed deteruuned to 
put his threats in execution. 

The astonished shepherd got into a passion also, and assumed a 
position of detoce. They were just proceeding to blows when s 
man on horseback came up. To him tney both appealed, to decide 
the dispute between them ; and the shepherd, laying hold of the 
bridle, requested the horseman to alight for a moment, just to settle 
the difference between him and that beggariy hind. " I have oflTered 
him a present of a sheep," said he, ** because I thought he had 
done me a service ; an(^ in requital, he would knock me down." 
The villager was, at the same time, preferring hb complaint, that 
the shepherd would accuse him of breaking the leg of his sheep, 
when he had never been near his flock. 

The horseman, who was as deaf as the disputants, understood 
not a word that was said ; but seeing that they both addressed him 
with vehemence, he made a sign to them to listen to him, and then 
frankly told them that he confessed the horse he rode was not his 
own :— *'* It was a strav one that I found in the road," quoth he; 
" and being at a loss, I mounted him for the sake of expedition 
If he be your's, take him. If not, pray let me proceed, ad I am 
reall V in great haste." 

The shepherd and the villaoe hind, each imagining that the horse- 
man had decided in fiivour of the other, became more violent than 
before; both cursing him whom they had taken for their judge, and 
accusiaff him of partiality. 

« At this crisis, there happened to come up an aged .^rahoin. 
Instantly they all crowded round him ; shepherd, h^nd, and hon^ 
man, each cmtming his interposition, and a decision' in his fiifOot'. 
All spoke together; every one telling ins own tale.-^^Ait; il»' 
Brahmin had lost his hearing aUo. *" I know," s^ be, ** m 
want to compel me to return home to her" ( meaning ms wife) 
'tbut do you know her character? In all the If^c^ns of the devils, 
I d^ you to find one that is her eoual in widEednessw 'Since the 
time I first bou^t her, she has made me comnait more sin than it 
will be in my power to expiate in thirty generations. I am going 
on a pilgrimage to Kase (Benarese) where I will wash myself from 
the innumereble crimes I have been led into from the hour in 
which I had the misfortune to make her my wife. Then will I 
wear out the rest of my days on alms in a strange land." 

While they were all four venting their exclamations, without 
hearing a word ; the horse stealer pereeSvied aome people adraacwg 
towards them with great speed. Fearing they mignt be the o^wwff 
of the beast, he dismounted, and took to his heels. The shepherd, 
seeing it was growing late, vrent to look afler his fbdc, pouring out 
curses, as he trudged, against all arbitrators ; and bitterly CQI^ 
plaiijing that all justice naA departed ^om the earth. Then be 
bethought himself of a snake that crossed his path in the morni^, 
ashe came outof thesheepf>ld; and tbuaaccounted for thetroublef 
Uehad thai day aiperienced« Th« bind returned tohif Im oT 
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Srass, and finding the lame sheep there, be took it on his shoulder, 
to punish the shepherd for the yexatioo that he had given him ; 
and die aged Brahmm pursued his course to a choultry that was 
net fiuroC A quiet night, and sound sleep, soothed his anger in 
poit; and, early in die morning, sevend Bndimins, his neighbours 
tdi relations, who had traced him out, persmuied him to return 
hhmt, promising to ^engage his wife to be more obedient, and less 
qOan^tome, in future. 



THE PLAY. GOER. 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PBRFORMANCBS OF LAST NIOHT. 
DmoBT Lanbv— Wener— A Klng^ Firatida— Maitaiello. 
CotSMT Gabsiic.— The Fair Penitent— The Onmibne-^BlMk Bjped Snetn. 

Adslfhi. 
Wb have again been agreeably surprised by the goodness of one of 
the serious places at this theatre. WebeUerewe must begin to 
apologize to the Managers for our surprise : for the truth is, that 
no serious novelty, of half the merit, is produced at the great 
houses* RenTals, of course, are excepted. We speak of pieces 
newiy written. Tke Carnival at Naples, for instance, is not to 
compare in point of writing and originality, with this new Burletta 
ITtpDml'sIhiQai. 

We should have nodced the piece the first night of its perform- 
ance, bat we overlooked it, thinking of nothing at the time but the 
rQ«appearence of Mathbws. When we saw it mentioned a little 
afterwards in the play-bill, we concluded it to be one of the flaring, 
Bartholomew-fiur things that are so common at some of the minor 
theatres ; though there was something too in a nota ^^n^ appended to 
the title, which we thought argued a more bookish taste than usual. 

" The idea of this Burletta," says the play-bill, " was suggested 
by the following passage in Lb Clbrk's Dictionary : — 

*^ * Pases, a famous Magician of old, by his enchantments, could 
represent sumptuous feasts, with attendants appertaining to them, 
and make them disappear when he pleased. He had, it is said, 
what the French called a ' Flying Pistole,' that is, a piece of money 
he had made, which, when he had paid it away, always returned 
into his purse again : whence the proverb, * Pasetis oMtu* when 
ene sees something surprising.* " 

What interested us the more in this announcement, was, that 
albeit voracious readers of fiction, we had never heard of this 
*^ Pases'* before. Fortunatus and his Cap we knew well : but who 
was Pases and his Half-penny? Lerapriere knew him not;— 
IKflerbelot had not heard of him in the East ; — nor Bayle any 
where, for aught that he has reported ; nor doth Mr Dunlop take 
cognizance of him ; nor have the children's books been delighted 
with him, nor the Italian poets, nor (for any thing that their 
translators tell us) the Germans. We suppose he must lurk in 
some of the comers of the old Latin libraries of Erasmus and the 
school-men. Or peradventure he sleepeth in a moral of Plutarch's ; 
or amidst the crumbs in the wallet of Athenseus. However, we 
resolved to be acquainted with him forthwith in his new shape* 
and ^h^ ourselves better rewarded than he. 

ttie Poses oC the new piece is AHolpho, a Neapolitan (Mr 
Yatbs)^ ^Mho together with his brother Z^im//v (Mr HBicifiNOs) 
js rtdned by two' old rascals, Nehino and Batta, an usurer and a 
notary cMr Ponnb and Mr Baynb). To make himself amends, 
Attupho is tempted to sell his soul to Mammon (Mr O. Smitb), 
who presents him with a ducat, that returns to him as soon as he 
spends it : (so at least we conclude, for we missed the first scenes). 
The fool of Mammon triumphs of course for « while; but a roost 
unexpected circumstance puts an end to his dreams. The ducat, 
in the course of its circulation, fidU into the hands of the church, 
who stamp their sacred nuak upon it, and proclaim its infernal 
origin ; after which its habit of returning to [its master is useless, 
for nobody will take it. Mammon lau^bs, and his victim fidls into 
poverty. 

But he is not only fiiUenlnto poverty : he must try and escape 
from the pursuit of the Holy Office^ and nobody will hdp hin^ for 
he has nothing but the aeeuined ducat to oibr them, Beddea, he] 



is atleiigth afraid to oflfer % for it serves tol)etray hitn. He husi 
only one consolation left him, a faithful wife (Mrs Vai*es) daughter 
of the Notary Boita ; and this turns to bitterness, for be sees nothing 
before them but infamy and starvation. His wife gives him a friar's 
cloak for a disguise^: he goes in it to seek help of her fiither, one 
of the men that have ruined him ; andas Boita does not recognice 
his visitor through the hood, the old villain takes him for 
NibAh, who is himself a friar. An interesting scene follows, in 
which Botia, complaining ofNibbh for cheating him with regard to the 
estate of which they have robbed the brothers, holds out some 
papers, as he taunts him, one of which, he reminds him, is a foigery 
AHolpho, to whom all this disclosure is news, dutches the paper 
out of the hand of the terrified wretch, at the same time 
disclosing himself. To be possessed of papers, however, is 
useless, for how can he appear to claim his rights, aftmr the 
adventure of the ducat ? He demands money. The old man not- 
withstanding his terror, makes a variety of shuffles tp avoid giving 
it; and while ^#fo(p^ ^ hesitating to use force, the fiend Mam* 
mon makes his appearance, and sheds his bloody^ bitn. The liv- 
ing victim is gazing with horror on the dead one, when his poor 
wife comes in, and not seeing the body, again vows never to quit 
him. Astolpho makes her take an oath to that e0ect« ^d then 
solemnly observes, that she knows not in whose presence she has 
sworn. She looks round in awe, and descries her murdered fkther. 
Her first impulse is to cry out upon her husband as a murderer, and 
to call the house in to secure him* He in^plores, and obtains iwr 
mercy; but in vain. His pursuers Arrive; and he is taken to prison. 
He thinks he is to die ; but Mammon^ who has time immemorial 
laughed at prisons, is not to forsake his victim at a juncture like 
this. He makes his appearance, laughs at him, makes him misera- 
ble, detail the wretchedness of a bad man even triumphant, com- 
pared with a captive innocent, but at the same time tells him he 
shall be free. The Fiend exercises his magic, and down sink.- the 
walls, leaving the prisoner, in momentary transport, to breathe the 
fresh air. He finds himself fay the tomb of his father, and sinks 
to the earth fo» anguish and famine. His wife discovers him, and 
renews her lamentations : the friar Ni6bh follows : AHolpho, in a 
paroxysm of indignation, stabs him ; and while the officers in pur- 
suit are rushing to secure the criminal. Mammon appears finally 
and sinks with his victim into the earth. 

All that we saw of this piece is interestine : some of the plot is 
new; there is one scene with a good deal of humour; and the 
dialogue, which is partly in verse, and written with more ambition 
than usual, now and then surprised us. A&kiph», in particular, 
talks well, and gives, among other good passages, an eloquent 
description of Avarice. The author, however, shouM not call 
Avarice an " ear-less,'' as well as blind-eyed hag. Nobody surely 
listens better than a miser. We regret we cannot remember the rest 
of the description sufficiently well to quote it; and there was 
another passace, which we should have been happv to lay before 
the reader. The description of Avarice ends well with saying 
that her 
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Regret and PBRSGVERANCtt. — Voi> may re<iollect tile menj^n, 
in one of our conversiitiote, of a ^oung. man wUo wasted in tnio or , 
three years, a large patrimony, m profligate revels with a number 
of worthless 'associates calling themselves his iriends, till his last 
means were txhaiisted, when they of course treated bin with neg- 
lect or contempt. Reduced to absolute want, he one day went out 
of the house with an intention to put an end to his life ; but wan- 
dering awhile almost unconsciously, he came to the brow of an 
eminence which overlooked what were lately his estates. Here he 
sat down, and remained fixed in thought a number of hours, at the 
end of which he sprang from the ground with a vehement exulting 
emotion. He had formed his resolution, which was, that all these 
estates should be his again ; he had formed his plan too, which be 
instantly began to execute. He walked hastily forward, determined 
to seize the very first opportunity, of however humble a kind, to 
gain any money, though it were ever so desoicable a trifle, and 
resolved absolutely not to spend, if he could ndp it, a fiuthing of 
whatever he might obtain. The first thing that drew his attention 
was a heap of coals shot out of carts on the pavement before a 
house. He offered himself to shovel or wheel them into the place 
where they were tx> be laid, and was employed. He received a ^w 

f)ence for the labour , and then, in pursuance of the savinc part of 
lis plan, requested some small gratuity of meat and drink, which 
Was given him. He then looked out for the next thing that might 
chance to ofier; and went, with indefatigable industiy, through a 
succession of servile employments, in difl^rent places, of longer and 
shorter duration, still scrupulously avoiding, as far as possible, the 
expense of a penny. He promptly seized ^i?^ opportunity which 
could advance his design, without regarding the meanness of occu- 
pation or appearance. By this method he had gained, after a con- 

le, in order to sell again, a 

I to understand the value. 

t gains into second advan- 

1 his extreme parsimony; 

transactions and incipient 

[1, the continued course of 

more than recovered his 

lost possessions ; and died an inveterate miser worth 60,000/. — 

Foster's Essaps,^-'\T\\\g story is striking, and has been deservedly 

celebrated ; but after all the man was a poor character. He- had 

.but two ideas in his head ; that of letting go, and of holding fasL 

He was energetic from the absence of qualities, and not from the 

presence of them. If he had ended generously, the case would 

have been widely different.] 

,7f CB8 OF THZ8 BVSITXVG. 



CoBt7tta Theatre. — The Battle of Worcester — George 

Barnwell— Wallaw, 



THEIATRE ROYAL, ADELPHl. 



This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON* 
The Mufic by Mr G H. Rodwell. 
Sabina. Mrs YATES. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) MrDOWNE, BoUa, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 

Astolpho, f Brothers, ruined by") Mr YATES, 
Leandro, 1 Nibble and Botta J Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 
Grillo, ( Bona 's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 

Toraaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
Gvone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino; (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 

After which, llie Comic Burletta, called 

LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 

EraUy Valmont, Miss DALY , Lucinda, M iss M. GLOVER . 

"Snatch, (the Singing Bailitf) with a favorite fiOns, Mr MATHEWS, 

Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 

'Chatter, Mr WILKINSON. Lightfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Tippm, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 

After which, (Srd tim«) a New Comic Burletta, called 

WAS I TO BLAME? 

[By Mr G. H. Rodwell]. 

JuUa, Mrs YATES. 

Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 

Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Matthew Multiply, (Melville's head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 

To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Bdcksto^e]. 
Miss Kilty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKTNSQN, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH. 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. RBEV^E. 

Lieut. Gen. Boronghcliif, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Bamstabte, (r«n away ftom Sea) Mr O. SMITti, 

Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) MrSANJ)ERS, 

UcttteMDt Toughmin, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 



THEATRE ROYAL- DRURY LANE. 



TM( Eveoino' (be CoaMdjr of k. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

|[By Shbridan]. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 



Udy Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, 

Maria, Miss MORD AUNT, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, 



Mrs Candour. Mrs ORGER» 
Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 
Mr HARLEY, 
Charles Surface. Mr VFNING, 
Careless, Mr YARNOLD, 



Sir Harry ( with a Song) Mr SINCLAIR , 

Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, . 

1st Gentleman, Mr EAST, Sad G^^oUeman, Mr S. JONES, 

John, Mr HONNER, WilUam, Mr C. JONES. 

Previons to the Comedy, P. De Winier's Overture to •* Calypeo."* 

And in the course of the Evening, Rossini's Overture to ** Otello,*' an^ 

Boildieu's Overture to " Les Deux Nuits." 



After which, (l9th time) a New Farce, called' 

TURNING THE TABLES. ;^ 

[Partly from the French, by Mr Poole]. 

MissKnibbs. Miss FAUCIT, " ' '^ ^ ' 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C.JONES, Patty Larktns, Mrs OMlZlt. "^ 

Jack Humphries. Mr USTON. 

Mr Knibba, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps. Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy. Mr VINING. Mr Thornton. Mr J. VINING. 

To conclude willi, (7th timo) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) 'entitled 

THE JENKINSES. 

[By Mr Pi.anciie.] 

Mrs John Jenkins, MrsORGER, 

Miss Georffiana Jenkins, Mi^sAIORDAUNT, Martha, MrsBR^AD. 

MrCarraway, Mr FARREN, Augustus Gingham, Mr J. VINING, 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, M aster FENTON. 



To-morrow, Werner; A King's Fireside; and Turning the Tables. 
On Thursday, The hypocrite; Turning the Tables; and The Brigand. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 



This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 

CINDERELLA. '. 

The Music by Rossini. 

[The whole arranged and adapted to the English Stage, by Mr R. Lact^ 

Cinderella, Miss IN VERARITY, (her 3rd appearance on any Stage) 

Clorinda, Miss CAWSE. Thisbe, Miss HUGHES, 

Fairy Queen, Miss H CAWSE. 

Syli»hs, Mesds. Appleton. brown. Daly, Goodson, Goodwin, Goward, &cc. 

Fairies, Mesds. Egan,- Fairbroiher. Griffiths. Ryais. Payoe/rhomasain, ftc. 

Felix, (Prince of Salerno) Mr WILSON, 

Baron Pumpolino (of MonteAesco) Mr G. S TANSBURY, 

Alidoio, (the Prince's Tutorj Mr HENRY, 

Dandini, (the Prince's Valet) Mr MO RLE Y. 

Pedro, (Servant to the Baron) Mr KEELBY. 

Hunters and Attendants, Messrs. Beale, Benedict, Birt, Ouulfield* M 

After the Opera. Cherubini*8 Overture to '< Les Abeooerage; .^* 
After whir.h, (1st time atthiaTb««ii») 

THE YOUTHFUL QUEgN, 

Chriitioe, (the Youibful Queen) Miss E. tl^IfiB,' 

Effloia, Mm LAWRENCE, 

Count d*Oxen«teirn, Mr P. MATIHEWS, 

Frederick Bury, Mr ABBOTT, Sieiaberg^ Mr WRENCH, 

Officer, Mr IRWIN. 



To-morrow, The Chancery Suit -, The Omnibus ; and Black Eyed Soian. 
On Thursday, The Provoked Husband; The Omoibiu; a&d Robert the 
Devil. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand^ (to whom a)l books, 
parcels, and communications forthe Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Chappbl. 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, IG*} Regent street ; J.Fimj>, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong*s Hotel ; at Ebbrs's Library. OktBoiMl sti^eet ; BD<l1}y alt BooIl. 
SjBlki's and Newsmen. ^ ' 

C. and W. Rbitnbll, Prlntsn. Broad street, Golden tqwie. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



ji»ec€btet of Napoleon Bonaparte^ and of manff of hit Contem- 
pofwiei; collected from the mat Authentic Sources, A new 

Edition. 3toU. 18mo. Tilt 

[Notice conclodecL] 
Wb had madded a variety of anecdotes for quotation, corroboratiTe 
of the opinion we hare expressed relative to the selfish views of 
Kapoleon; but the newest passage we could find in the book is 
upon another subject, and runs to such length, that we are able to 
give no other. We never saw it before, and it fiimishes an unex- 
pected relief from the insincerity and false politics of the imperial 
government, though it commences in the very thick of them. Had 
Bonaparte been a lover of freedom, he might have exercised his 
ascendancy with as much candour and ease as an American presi- 
dent (whatever men of the world like himself suppose.) Good 
God ! what an empire he lost by condescending to be an Bmperor ! 
He might long ago have done what the Lafayettes and others are 
now doing, have ikhioved all that was great and glorious in ,his 
history, been unstained with the rest, and now this moment might 
have been sitting at the top of the world like another sun. 

The world wanted what they are now getting at other hands,— 
not Austrian alliances and little kings of Rome;— not baby 
monarchs surrounded with great boys of marshals; as if the round 
of folly was but to begin again, and human good was to advance in 
the slowest possible degree, saddled with a new race of absurdities. 

Had Bonaparte been an honest man, or half the great man he was 
thought, the annals of French diplomacy would have contained no 
such adventures as the followmg, nor would he have ^thered about 
him the meet odious vices and fools in the history of human mis- 
take-lies, and spies, and perverters of naturally good-hearted 
women to the most ignoble offices. The escape of the heroine of 
the following story from the base employment she had accepted,— an 
escape made involuntarily, by dint of love, and to the surprise of 
her own heart, which did not know its value,— is an aflecting incident, 
issuing in a very pleasing and unexpected manner from circum- 
stances of a very different tendency, and has interested us more 
than anything in the book. So passes the felse glory of the world ; 
and so remain the heart and the affections. 

* One of the greatest faults committed by Napoleon, on hb 
accession to the throne,' says the narrator, * was that of doubting 
the stability of his reign, and in having pursued exactly the con- 
trary measures to those which were neceasary for the consolidation 
of his newly acquired power. 

* Placemen and characters of distinction, pamphleteers, mounte- 
banks, mechanics, and husbandmen were secret agente of the police. 
In short, every description of people, and of both sex^ from 
infimcy to decrepitude, were comprehended in the list of spies, and 
were paid from e^teen-yence to five guineas per day, according to 
their rank and abmtia. 

•Snarefe were spread by the supreme police, which were very 
difficult (o avoid, because no one could ever suspect them. A 
number of persons of both sexes, whom Fouch6 jestingly called his 
Cytherean Cohort, all that was seductive in youth, beauty, grace, 
and pleasing acquirements, were united and trained in this society. 
Men of engaging address and fosdnatin^ manners, and women of 
superior beauty and great personal attractions, most of them involved 
in debts, extravagant in their style of living and greedy of money, 
by whatever means acquired, gladly lent their aid without a blush, 
and without remorse, to further these diabolical machinations. 

' In the year 1809, a Hollander was preparing at Leipdc, to pub- 
lish a memorial on the ambitious policy of the Emperor of France. 

« Baron D who was the first to discover this proiect, thus 

expressed himself in a letter concerning it which he addressed to 
the Emperor. 

* *• The person who has read the manuscript assures me, that he 
has never seen anything better and more forcibly written, or sup- 
ported by more imposing and ingenious arguments. This appeal to 
all the crowned heads of Europe is calculated to produce an irresis- 
ible conviction in every breast It is fraught with more danger in 



its consequences, than any writing which has ever before appeared 
in any language, against the monarch of France.'* 

' It will readUy be supposed that the police would not fiul imme- 
diately to set all its secret agents and emissaries at work. Mons. 

de M , who was the principal employed on this important 

occasion, very soon succeeded in taking the unfortunate Hollander 
in the snare which he had laid for him. 

'But what was the disappointment of the French inquisitor I 
They stripped the unfortunate Hollander, searched his clotnes, ran- 
sacked and broke in pieces his furniture, ripped up his beds and 
mattresses, and even destroyed a plaster Venus. But after all, no 
discovery was made»-the manuscript could nowhere be found. 
Their rage and vexation exceeded all bounds. None but an eye 
witness could describe their violence. He was roughly asked what 
had become of the manuscript which he intended to publish ? 

' " I have neither written nor intended to publish anything," was 
the answer. 

' ** Sir, yon are to know that the government is not to be imposed 
on. My commission is limited to aacertain whether poverty has 
compelled you to write. If that is the case, put what price you 
please upon your work. I have bills with me to a larse amount, 
and will immediately pay you the sum you may requke for it." 

* " Your offers," replied the unfortunate Hollander, " are very 
generous ; and I extremely regcet that it is not in my power to 
accept them. But 1 again declare to you that I have never written 
anything against the French government. Some one has certainly 
deceived you." 

' Mons. de M 7— finding that he was inflexible, and that it was 

impossible to bribe him, had mm conducted into France, where he 
was thrown into a state prison. 

* But where was this dreadfid memorial ? by what means had it 
escaped .the search of these zealoua agents of the ministry ? This 
is the explanation : — 

* Some days before his arrest, the author conceived suspicions of 
a man to whom, in confidence, he had revealed his projects. 
Impressed with this belief, he deemed it the most advisable measure 
to confide his manuscript to a particular friend, who usually resided 
near Prague, but who happened at thb time to be in Leipsic. 

* This circumstance alone prevented the discovery of the manu- 
script by Mons. de M and his creatures. But the afiair was 

hi from resting here. Fouche was determined at all events, and 
by any means, to get possession of the manuscript, and the obsta- 
cles he met with, served only the more strongly to fix his deter- 
mination. 

' ** Take what measures you pleasa — the manuscript must be bad.," 
As he said this, he turned on his heel, and abruptly quitted De 
M , who was compelled to set all his wits to work, and imme- 
diately made a second journey to Leipsic. He visited the person 
who had betrayed the Hollander. This wretch had received only 
five hundred crowns as the reward of his treachery. A thousand 
had been promised him in case of his succeeding; but the scheiqe 
having &iied, nothing more was to be had. 

' Whilst endeavouring to account for the disappearance of the 
manuscript, they both at lensth conchided that it must have been 
entrustea by the author to tne care of some confidential friend. 

' ^ A lucky thought has just struck me,'* said the German. " A 
few days before the arrest of the Hollander, an intimate fiiend came 
to visit him. I know that they entertain the same sentiments of 
the Emperor. I vrill stake my life that the manuscript is in his 
possession." 

' This hint was enough for the wily agent. ** Where is this man 
to be found ?" he eagerly enquired. ^ He lives in the environs of 
Prague, in Bohemia; his name is Schustler." — ''What is his 
rank of liife ?" — ^ He is only a private citizen, but rich ; a man of 
about forty, a little above the common size, but well shaped ; he baa 
been a widower about two years ; and has an only child, a daughter 
of about four years old." 

' " What are his pursuits, and his predominant passions ?" 

'''He is fond of study, and of the fine arts; and particularly 
attached to women." 

'" If he is remarkable for his fondness for women, / am iure of 

Aiiit," said De M '- with exultation. " If I succeed, you shall 

yet receive your thousand crowns ; in the meantime, here are f^^ 
hundred francs as a reward for this information." 

« De M immediately returned to Paris. Nothix^ could be 

more desirable, and nothing more easy, to a widower in the 
vigour of life, and strongly atuched to the fair seju than to intro- 
duce him to the acquaintance of a young and beautiful woman, pos- 
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sessed of tHe most fascinating charms and accomplishments. His. 
plan was quickly conceived, and his measures immediately taken. 

* Ai^^bt [t(>^ pyrtRhp of the Cpherem Cohort^ the young and 
beautiful D s was particularly distinguished. 

* In early youth she had lost her parents, who were very respect- 
abte. They left her in possession of a fortune, which, had her 
desires been moderate, would have been amply ^sufficient to have 
satisfied them; but an unrestrained passion for pleasure and 
expensive luxury, and an excessive love of play, produced her ruin. 
Nature had lavished on this female all her bounties; her attractions, 
whether of person or taste, were perfectly irresistible. What added 
greatly to the value and force ot her attractions, was her seeming 
unconsciousness of possessing them. To her personal charms and 
seductive manners were superadded an intimate knowledge of all 
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' One day when she knew that M. Schustler was gone to town, 
she mounted her horse, and, accompanied by her servant, set out 
*wibh tiwview of meeting her neighl)our, as he should be returning 
home. As she descried him at a distance, pretending to be 
ovi^rcome with the heat of the weather, she alighted, and reclined 
en the grassy turf by the road side, with the bridle of her horse 
dqngKng OQ her arm, and her veil artfully drawn over her face. As 
ifahirmedat the noise of the approachmg carriage, she suddenly 
sprang up like one terrified by some sudden danger, her horse was 
■otually viiirighted and started back some paces, when the gallant 
M. Schustler, alarmed for the lady, threw himself from his carriage 
and fan to her assistance. At this moment the fieur enchantress 
withdrew her veil, and displayed to the wondering eyes of the Oer- 
man tlie most captivating charms. At the sight of so much beauty, 
he gazed in silent admiration. For some moments he was unable 
to speak. At length recovering from his surprise, *^ Pardon me, 
madam,'' said he, ** if I have undesignedly disturbed your repose. 
I should regret the accident most sincerely had it not afibrded me 
the opportunity of viewing your charms, tnan which, heaven itself, 
has never produced anything more lovely." 

' " Whc^t you cajil disturbing my repose,*' said the fascinating 
beauty, '* is of no sort of consequence. As to the very civil ex- 
pressions you have been pleased to use, permit to observe, that you 
are still young, and that I very well know how to estimate them." 

^ As sue said this, she very gracefully mounted her horse. The 
German, afraid of losing sight of her, seized the reins and 
exclaimed : — 

< « yf\^^ will you be so cruel as thus suddenly to deprive me of the 
pleasure of gazing on your charms ? If my intrusion is disagreeable 
to you, I will instantly withdra^v ; but if you are not reluctant to 
oblige me, have the goodncbs to inform me who is the angel whom 
I have the honour ot* addressing/' 

*'* The real gentlemani' »he replied, "can never permit himself 
in any way to offend an unprotected female* It is very natural you 
should wij^ to know who I am. Know them, sir, that i am a 
French widow, who have occupied for Ui^isAt two days a maosioii 
u;i this neighbourhood.*' 

*"Wbat, madam I are you the .purobtwor lof Mont. J-^— ^'s 
house?" V ,,. V ^ITS' 



' ** Yes, sir, that is the name of the person from whom I bought 
it." 

' ''Thank heaien I we are near neighbours. From my window I 
can enjoy the view of your residence. How unfortunate^ Madaxn, 
that I have not yet had the happiness to visit you.** ' 

* " In truth, sir," she xephed, with a ftisdnating smile, *' the 
loss of time is not a matter of regret to either of us, for my house 
is yet hardly finished. But I will candidly confess that, as in a 
country residence, nothing is so desirable as respectaUe tbdbty'and 
good neighbours, I am gratified by the hope of beeoming^ better 
acquaint^ with you.'' She then saluted her enraptured victim 
witb an enchanting smile, and disappeared. 

' M. Schustler was in a transport of ioy. He was half frao^c 
with the excess of pleasure this accident had afforded him, and his 
confident anticipations of the future happiness he should enjoy In 
the society of toe lovely Saulnier. 

' Early the next day, he paid a visit to his captivating neighbour. 
On seeing him leave his house, she placed herself at her piano, 
resolved to make use of every stratagem, and all the means of 
seduction to secure her pfey. 

*" Madam," said he, on entering, ** yesterday I was channed 
with your beauty, and now the delightful tones which I hear, thrOl 
me with ecstacy." 

' '* Scarcely four-and-twenty hours have passed," repUtod M. 
Schustler, " since I first lieheld you, and if any cause wbai^Bver 
should compel me to relinquish the favourable sentiments with 
which you have inspired me, I hardly know whether I ^ht^ald li^i^ 
fortitude enough to survive the disappointment." i i >. l*' 

* As he. said this, Madame Saulnier, who was resting on herpiai^, 
experienced a feeling which was undefinable, for, till now, her heart 
had been a stranger to such emotions. In her peitiirMion, sbe 
knew not how to reply. The language she had heavd, and l^he uo- 
affected sincerity with which it was uttered, produced an agination 
in her bosom which it had never before felt. Her eyes were 
instantly fixed on M. Schustler. Never before had she seen a man 
whom she so much admired. Her heart already confessed him the 
most engaging and the most accomplished of his sex. 

* '* Come, sir," said she in a tone of captivating sweetness, " you 
shall remain and breakfast with me— you have delubt«d tDdto an 
excess amounting almost to pain. How much do tr^ff^ that oiir 
acquaintance had not been formed at an earlier period!"^ During 
breakfkst, the conversation turned on the del^hts of friendship. 
On taking his leave, M. Schustler said to her^— " if you are not 
displeased with the acquaintance of one who feels for you more than 
a common interest, I will presume, madam, to solicit the happiness 
of receiving ^ou at my house, at this hour to morrow." 

* " Your invitation, sir, is so flattering, and its manner so per- 
suasive, that I cannot refuse to accept it." 

* Lefl alone, niadame Saulnier began to examine the state of her 
heart, as regarded her new lover. She oflen said to herself, as she 
has since acknowledged — ^ I came hither a treach^rwi iedueer, «w/ 
lo ! I am myself »educedJ* The change she underwent in oons^ 
quence of her new attachment was as sincere and perihanent as it 
was sudden. She became ashamed of the part she nad been bribed 
to act, and of the odious commission with which she was charged. 
** I will not consent to be the instrument of deceiving this generous 
and noble-minded man. I will to-morrow disclose to him who 
I am ; and what I have been."^ 

* She was received by M. Schustler as if she had been an ai^gol 
sent from heaven. She had fully resolved to open her whole heart 
to her amiable neighbour in the evening, — but when the moment 
arrived her heart failed her. 

' For two months did the lovers remain in this perplexing state 
of uncertainty. At length the importunity of M. Schustler pro- 
duced an ecclaircissement. 

' Eight days after, she received the hand of M. Schustler at the 
altar. The commission with which she had been chaq^ed by the 
French government remained as yet unexecuted. She spok^ of the 
author of the manuficrint, and of his arrest, as of a 4:ircumstatt(;e 
which had come to her Knowledge by mere accident* 

«• What !" said her husband,-—" have you then b^ard pf wj 
friend's misfortune? I too was exposed to the most imminent 
danger by that cursed business. It was to me he cofiffided- th6 
&tal manuscript only a few days i>revious to his arrest ^utiaadtbe 
first intimation of his seizure, 1 committed it tp the flanies." 

* His wife made no further enquiries — she immediately wrote to 
the principal agent concerned in her mission, acquainting him With 
the circumstances, and assuring him that his Imperial Mijestvjnig^ 
make himself perfectly easy in regard to this affidr — she had ascer- 
tained that the memorial had been destroyed, and the Emperor had 
nothing to fear. 

' Under various pretences she excused herself to her employers 
for not returning to France ; having found, as she said, in Bohemia 
a degree of happiness which her own country could not afford her. 

'Her confidential frieiid in Paris, who is now blind, and residing 
with her, was directed to dispose of all the effects of Madame 
Schustler. It was from this fnend that most of the particulars of 
this singular adventure have been obtained. ..''•' 

< Thus was happily terminated an affkir, commehced t£oAkt iiit* 
spices not the most &vourtble.tQ thepa3Ptias>cdne6rned,-»rflndrtbus 
a lovely and accomplished womao^. wh<i had long ngnetted htr 
aberrations firom the paths of virtue, was restored to thcf eajoyment 
of respect and happiness.'— VoL i, p« IBd. 
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BY the' original THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



*" I^ERPORMANCXS OF LAST NIGHT, 

f , . I>f^n^T Liai»<— Tbe School for Scandal— Tnnung tl)6 Tables— "Eba JenkinaM. 
^4, :^?SN.v 9aa,iuu(.— >Ciad«i»Ua— The YofotfaM Queen. 
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CovBNT Garden. 

"*tfB intended to see Miss Inverarity for the third time last 
night, and for ^)^t sheer pleasure of the task ; but were pre- 
vented. We shall make ourselves amends next time, — always 
hoping that in what we say to the advantage of this young lady, 
Mre are speaking of one who can afford to he praised, 
and that the more she promises, the more she will think she has to 
perform. Upon arriving to see the aflerpiece, we found she had 
had a brilliant house ; and a friend told us that she played with 

. bSditbiial confidence. 

^ * The afteipiece. The Youthful Queen, was new to this theatre. 

■ j^.flail^Q o^, we understand, lust season at Drurylane, and obtained 
Miss Ellen Tree much applause in the part of the heroine. 

^"lliis appliause she continues to deserve. We have more 

..^baa <HKe] expressed our surprise at finding Miss Tree act so 

^elHA characters of vehemence. The first time we saw her was in 

■ a very gentle part ; and there was a sweetness and bland elegance 
. in the expression of her mouth, which did not prepare us for those 

less fbminine vivacities. However, she never gets into excesses 
of passion unworthy of the real womanhood that seems in her. 
.Heff angry women i»e women still, with a redeeming grace: and 
" her voicii does' nbt iecond the vehemence of her transports. Her 
touches of rcleilting tenderness are still better than her stampings 
of royal feet ind herslammings of the door. 

The plot of this piece b briefly told. The Youthful Queen, 
is Christine of Sweden, before she abdicated, falling in love 
with a captain ; contesting the right to do as she pleased in op • 
position to Chancellor d* Oofensteim ; dismissing from her court with 
fury the ungrateful captain, who is unfaithful subject enough to love 
CDother ; depriving of his honours the inflexible Chancellor, and 
finally repenting and restoring them in presence of the other 
nuoistersy whom she has assembled to witness his disgrace. We 
know not whom this ttanslation from the French is by. The 
piece .is not remarkable for wit, or anything else very great ; but 
it] is pleasing; it interests us with the introduction of known 
cfbaracters ; and the turn at the end is very agreeable. 

We are not aware of any such incident in the history of Christine, 
She was famous afterwards for anything but giving way, or attend- 
ing to the interests of her kingdom, or refusing herself the society 
of the other sex. We do not mean to say that she ought to have 
shunned them ; but she might have paid them, and her own sex, 
tL better compliment in the taste; for it was she who said 
that '^she preferred the society of men to that of women, 
not because they were men, but because they were not the 
Others.*'' She never looked so handsome as Mbs Tree, we may 
\^'_ 9S#uie4;, or she would not have been so spiteful. This 
wtM «he ' princess who abdicated her throne, paraded the world 
in a man*s coat and hat, put to death one her chamberlains 
in France ami changing her religion nobody exactly knows 
v^y {pferbaps for the convenience of absolution), went and 
lived at Rome, and flattered the literati there into making eulogies 
upon her. In Todd's edition of Milton, volume the seventh, is a 
curious old print of her, in her man's coat and round hat, with a 
petticoat^ looking like one of our modem barrow-women. 



Provoking Waste. — ^There is nothing that people are more mor- 
tified. (0;^ep4^ia vain, than their scorn, — Foster* s Essays, 

k^was^ t» Bft Knowk bt tmsiVL Bkogite. — It is very rsre, 
ytVL, &^ts in our days, for' any operator or master to hear the 
.angels s|«eak articulate) v; wkentk^ do speak, it is Uke Irish, mach 
iu the thrpat. — Lilly (the Asirohger). 



CHAT AN D MISCEL LANI^::^ , 

SpmiT is now a very fashionable word ; to act with spirit, tp 
speak with spirit, means only to act rashly and to talk indiscreetly. 
An able man shews his spirit by gentle words and resolute actions ; 
he is neither hot nor timid. — Chesterfield. 

Christmas succeeds the Saturnalia; the same time, the same 
number of holidays : then the master waited upon the servant, like 
the Lord of Misrule. — Selden, [It is a pity the deigymen could 
not wait upon their parishioners during Christmas week ! What 
edifying orders would be given them, wSi what healtliy exercise it 
would be giving their puffing bodies f] 

National Opinions of Vice and Virtue. — The Neapolitans 
in general hold drunkenness in great abhorrence. . A story is told 
among them of a nobleman, who having murdered another in a fit 
of iealousy, was condemned to suffer death. His life was offered 
to him on the sole condition of his saying that when he committed 
the deed he was intoxicated. He received the offer with disdain, 
and exclaimed, ** I would rather suffer a thousand deaths than 
bring eternal disgrace on my family by confessing the disgraceful 
crime of intoxication. He persisted, and was executed." — Old 
Joe Miller revived. 

Restaurateurs. — It may not be uninteresting to some of our 
readers to learn the origin of the term restawraienr — now so 
generally applied to the tavern-keepers of the contihcnt^-*-whlch is 
said to have thus arisen : About the year 1765', a FiEirisi^n vintner, 
named Bonlanger, first began to supply the public with soups, and 
other slight refreshments, in the forenoon ; and, in onder to attrad 
customers, he placed over the door this vene fh)tn the Bible : — 
" Venite ad me omnes qui stomacho, et ego reHMtrabd vos !" Th^ 
bait took such effect, tliat others in the same line of business 
followed his example, and the restorative powers of their aliments, 
added to the singuiaritv of the invitation to partd(e of them, 
occasioned their bein^ distinguished by an appellatbo, which has 
been since indiscrimmately appUed.-^Nistory Of Anient' Instita- 
tions, Sfc, ' 

A Young Reformer. 
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" Pigs and Children."-— The following anecdote will oanvoy 
some idea of the parish of Ban de la Roche on a cleffgjnnaii's first 
arrival there. Desiring to be shown the principal achooi-house, hfe 
was conducted into a miserable cottage, where a number of chiidreR 
were crowded together without any occupation, and in so wiiiLaaBL 
noisy a state that it was with some difficulty he could gaia any repfy 
to his enquiries for the master. " There he is," said eoe of then^ 
as soon as silence could be obtained, pointing to a withered oid, 
man, who lay in a h'ttle bed in one comer of the apartment. ** Are 
you the schoolmaster, my good friend ?" enouired Stoubor. " YeS, 
sir." — " And what do you teach the children ?"-^" Nothing, sir."-«N 
" Nothing I how is that ?"— " Because," replied the old man with 
charactenstic simplicity, " I know nothing myself."-*-'* Why then 
were you instituted schoolmaster ?" — ** Why, sir, I had been taking 
care of the Waldbach pigs for a great number of years, and when I 
got too old and infirm for that employment, they seat me here to 
take care of the children."*— Jl/ifmofrt qf John Frederic Oberlin, 
Pastor qf fFaldbach, 

Real History. — If statesmen, including monarchs, courtiers, 
ministers, senators, popular leaders, ambamadors, 6ct, would pub- 
lish, before they go in the triumph of virtue to the "last audit/* 
or leave to be published afler they are gone, each a frank exposition 
of motives, intrigues, cabals, and manoeuvres, the worshin which 
mankind have rendered to power and rank would cease to be what 
it has always been, a mere blind superstition, whm such rational 
grounds should come to be shown for the homage. It might con- 
tribute to a happy exorcism of that spirit, which has never suffered 
nations to be at peace; while it would give an altered and less 
delusive character to history. Great service in this way, but unfor* 
tunately late, is in the course of being rendered in our times, by the 
publication of private memoirs, written by persons connected or 
ac(jmiinted with the highest order. Let any one look at the exhi- 
bition of the very c^tre of the dignity and power of a ^eat nation 
as given in Pepys's M^mMrs, though with the omission m that pubr 
licattoa, as 1 am inibmied oh the \xst anthority, of sundry passa^^ 
contained in the manuscript^ of such a colour that their pro4uction' 
wottfd have exceeded the v^ utmost license allowable {^''public 
decorum. — Not^ to Foster's Elssays, ^ ' ' 
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T1Hf:aTRETlQY4L, DBURY LANE. 

This IfteniaK. Lord BtioN's Tcaeedr of 

WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 

fAdapted bj Mr MikcssADT J 
Joeephme, MrsFAUCIT,- Ida Slralernhei*, Mifa M^DAUNT- 

Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, 

BaroD StralenbeiiD, Mr H. WALLACK, 
Gabor, Mr COOPER, Friu, Mr YOUNGE, Otto. Mr COHGlf 
Heuric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, * 

Idenstein, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Rodolph, Mr COOKE. Amhcim, Mr FENTON. 

Meister, Mr EATON, Ludwur, Mr CATHIE, 

Herman, Mr S. JONES, 
Officers of Justice; S^rraots, SokHen, Ac. Ac. - - • 

Previous to the Tragedy (1st tine in this Coamrr) H» Manchntr's Ortrtvt 

to '* Der Templer und die Judin." 

And in the course of theEveniDg, Mehal*s Overture to '^LaChassa dn 

Jeune Heari ;" ooncludiog with the National Air, «* Viye Henri Qaauc ;** ' 

And Rossini*s Overture to '* Eldnardo e Cristina." 



TOf^^MiiW FROM ••Goop Sj^bd/' — Went ^bout Umerick town 
this moming, to despatciv ibmf ^eeeasailr businett ; Taiii^ foUQd d|e 
cood seed sown yesterday nad itceived af ood blessing fitom ab<^e, 
tor all the inhabitantsjeaned atarnOied, md looked wish^ly a( me 
as I passed eloDg.-^fFhitefieid't Duay. 

FoLLT OP SuPBRFLviTT.— -Wlyat real good does an additioQ to » 
fortune already safficient procure ? Not any. Could the great man, by 
having his fortune encreased, encrease also his appetites, then pr^ 
cedence might be attended with real amusement. — GoUkmith. 

There are those Members of Parijament, who hare audi a thick 
skull upon thin brains, that their ignorance is impeDetrahle, and 
maketh such a stout resistance acainst commoiMsnae, that it will 
never be subdued by it: true beart-of-oak ignorance, that will 
never yield, let reason beat never so hard upon it ; and though their 
kind neighbours have at several elections sent them up to school 
i^n, they have still returned the same incurable dunces. — Sm^ie, 

BoBBoir«A8iMiLES.*-FulIer, m his ** Holy and Profane States,^ 
says, " Reasons are the pillars of the fabric of a sermon, but simiU- 
tndes are the windows which give the best light.'' As an instance of 
the additional currency g^n to a thought by judicious adornment 
and simplitoition, the ofb-^olad verses of Gray — ^ Full manv a 
geso^ ftc." and th^ same thought in its naked state, as expressed hj 
lK>cke» Are in point Locke says, ^ Many a good poetic vein is 
buried under a trade, and never produces anything for want of 
improvement.'* If the iteration of this "thought" has produced 
any good, Gray, though not the originator, is entitled to the cr^it 
of having uidoeked^ it. F. F. 

[Gray's inoiight,- btitmuch Improved, is from the Italian of a Vene- 
tian poet^ ,CBlifid Qmvif>^ M40N0 ; who says, on the death of a lady, 
p . ' Qual in parte ignota 

^^n ricc^ gemma altnii cela il suo pregio, 
Pjtor, ch'alla virtute ha in se riposta, 
Vtsse nel sen di castitil nascosta. 
flete 18 th* simile of the ''gem'* as well as the "flower." The 
imitation was noticed some yean back in the Edinburgh Review, 
Gnay was a great istipprter of pp«try from Greece and Italy ; but it 
mual be allowed that he g^v^ i^ us double distilled.] 
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CoBURG Theatre.— Tte Battle of Worcester— George 

BamweU— Wallace. 



^ THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Bvenln^ a New Romantic AUe^orieal Bnrletta, ia Two Ads^ called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR; THE GIFT OF. MAMMON. 

The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Sabioa, Mrs YATES. 

Nihbio. (an Usurer) MrDOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 

Aslolpho, f Brothers, ruined by! Mr YATES, 

Leandro, \ Nibbio and Botta 5 Mr HEMMINGS, 

Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 

Grille, (Botta's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Fxancijoo. Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 

Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 

Gyone. (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 

Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 

After which, the Comic Burletta, called 

LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 

Emily Valraont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Snatch, (the Singing Bailiff} with a favorite Son?, Mr MATHEWS, 

Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 

Ghatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lightfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 

Afteg'whioliy (SrOrtkna) a New Comie Burialta, called 

BLAME? 

to dwell]. 

fATES. 

p) Mr YATES, 

^fr HEMMINGS, 

bead Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 

TocoQclode with a New Version of The Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Buckstone]. 
Mits KiUv Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
T(ie Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S- SMITH, 

Fat Tom CoflBn, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcljff, (promoted and slirunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 

Serjeant Drill, (by Ae Original) Mr SANDERS, 
lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WESISTER, . 
Watermen, Tended Oflkeri, Mftnikes, ^ • 



After which, (4th time) an Historical Anecdote, in One Act» < 

A KING'S FIRESIDE. 

[From the French, by Mr Morton.1 

Looii (the Dauphin) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Gaston (Duke of Orleans) Miss POOLE, ' 

Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, ■ - .n 

Henri Quatre, MrFARREN, D'Aubi£:Bv, MrCQOUk. 

Admiral Lord EflBngham, Mr TH0MPSC5N, * 

Beaumont, Wr EATON, Huntsman, Mr S. JONE^; ' ' 

Pages— Misses Ballin, M' Henry, Gfiflltlls,'Otilii«j • ■■' 

To conclude with, (20th time) a Farce, called ' 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

[Partly from the French, bv Mr PooLt ]- ' 

Mus Knibbs, MissFAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Pattv Urkms, Mn ORGKIL 

Jack Humphries, MrLISi'ON, 

Mr Knibbs Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Buir.ps, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar dc Courcy, Mr VLNING, Mr ThomUiD* M# /.^ININa 

To-morrow, The Hypocrite; Turning the Tables; ^{u} 'n>a BrizaAf)? 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening:, (5ih time) a Comedy, (in Five Ads) called 

THE CHANCERY SUIT. 

[BvMrPEAKE]. 

Emilv Travers, Mms E. Tree, Mrs Pott, Mrs GiBBS» 

MfsSnare, xMrsPINDAH, Jenny, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

Miss Willowlv, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 

MrsGraveburv, B^iss APPLETON, Mrs Tapslev, Mrs TA YLEURB. 

Sir Bernard Blazonconrt, Mr fcGERTON, 

Frederick Blazonconrt, Mr ABBOTT, 

Guy Thistlebloom, MrBARTLEY, 

Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 

Court) njrton) MrWAUDE, 

Marphv 0*Dog|?rely, Mr POWER, Snare, Mr MEADOW^, 

Winterfield, Mr BLANCHARD, Tap^ley, MrF. MATTHEWS, 

Michael, Mr ADDISON, 6en, Mr EVANS, 

Sheriff's Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle, Mr ATKINS, 

Previous to the Comedy, Rossini's Overture to '* II Barbiere di Sivigha.*^ 
After the Comedy, A. Romberg's Overture to *-* Scipio.'* 
With (14th time) a Farce in One An, called The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

[My Mr Tain] 

Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mr» Dol>bs, Mr« TAYLEURE^ 

Mis» Dam^ier, Mrs DAL V, Whh Jemima Damper, Misn APPLETON. 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb^, Mr BARTLBY, 
Tom Dobbf, Mr KEELEY, Pai Batmrng* Mr POWSQ.^ 

To conclude with the Nauiioal Drama, (foiuded 00 liM p9pila8 Btlla<0 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN,/ /^\'/l 

Or 'ALL IN THE DOWNS!'* . 

[By MrD.W.jBHROtn]. ' • ' ' ' ' ' 

The OTertnre and Msmic, from Dibdin'i 8oa^ adspffcd*^ BbwH H ' *• 
Black-Ejcd Susan, Mth CHATT^OBLUMX^ . , « --»r.| 

Dolly MayHower, Mrs J. HUGHES. . u 

Capt.Crosstree, MrDIDDEAR, Raker^Tltr f.' WITON, 

Haicheu Mr EVANS, Dogirrase, MfWUd^CmABJX -"' ^ 

Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twici Mx TU|lKOUB» 

Goatbrain, Mr MEADOWS. 

William, (with an introdoced Song) Mr T. P. COCPBLlS, 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sin^r ••Blaek-Bycd 8bmi»,'* 
Ploughshare, (a Rntiic) Mr MEARS. 
A Doable Horapi|ie bj Mr T. P. Cooke and Mr* Vedy* 

To*morrow, The Provoked Husband ; Th« Omnibtts ; AiiA IMert tb« 
Devil. 
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Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 

Sarcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be adrfrc sse d) \ 'sold by 
. CHAPPit, 98 Royal Exchaa^ ; A. Bars, IM HlflfeM mnm ^iAwu^ 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Talei ff m Gmui/ttiher. Beings Stmes taken from the Hiitary of 
France, Inscribed to Master John LoMart. 3 vols. 18mo. 
Whittak«r. 
This is a new seriea of sketches of history, after the manner of 
thp^, under p. similar title, firom the History of Scotland. It 
reaches only to the commencement of the fifteenth century ; the 
author propoiing to continue them, in case they are equally ap- 
p^Kf^. * They are, perhaps, not so interesting as the others, either 
in point pf novelty or execution; for the rau mers of old Scotland 
were remoter from England than those of France, and the author 
MQT be reasonably supposed to have written about his own countiy 
widi the greater relish : hut^ France is now the most attractive 
eonntry of any in the w^aid^ and the moral grandeur and beauty of 
)ier immediate history may well be thought to give a new interest 
to her past. We doubt the propriety of the word " Tales.'* Tales 
Ojf a Oraodfi^tber is a modest and agreeable title, but these little 
pghliralJOM are, in reali^, abridgments of history, and there are few 
portions of the present series either so isolated or so interesting, as 
to warrant that attractive designation. They are taken up with 
the usual squabbles and arrogations of kings and dukes, a race of 
mea aot so interesting to the rising generation as they were to the 
author's childhood; and the only claim that the parties in general 
have to be spoken o£, is, that circumstances gave them an impor- 
tance they did not deserve. It is pretty dear, however, that though 
the title is written con amone, the book is one of those involuntary 
helps to his purse, which have lately been noticed by the critics, 
hardly (we think) with sufficient respect ; and the author may take 
advantage of his grandfatherly good-nature, to excuse the slight 
manner in which they are performed. The dedication is not the 
least interesting part of the work. It is curious to see the interest 
which a man of genius has imparted to the object of it, by laying 
his hand, thus publicly, on the head of a sickly little boy. Master 
JohnHngh Lockhart has been ** afflicted," it seems, "from infancy 
with a delicacy of constitution," and owing, perhaps, to that cir- 
comatance, as his dedicator has stated to have been the case with 
biimel^ is fond of reading. We hope (ti> express a magnificent 
wish for hini^ after a common fashion) that he will become a greater 
man than his grandfather ; and to that end, we are glad to observe 
that, in the present series of talcs, the author's respect for sove- 
reign power does not display itself with so much good-will as for- 
merly, and that aboye all, there is nothing said in it, tending to 
afflict a delicate oonstittttioa with the worst of all diseases, the 
tstfOM of attpeiMltion. In the Tales of Scotland, the author talked 
^* luslMe grandsoa of eternal punishment, — a barbarism which 
we certainly did not expect from a man of letters in these times, 
btfwever he might have been brought up. In the Tales of France, 
we have observed but one allusion to this doctrine, or rather, to a 
9t&l wiMMnJoctriae eoaneeled with it (that of reprobation ;) and it is 
there di8mi88e<l Mth a smfie. 

,.Wa;caanat belp thinking. Indeed, that the speciUative part of the 
present work» like that of the author's Letters on Witchcraft, has 
recJe&ved an invo&mtary colour of improvement, from the irresistible 
light of ih^BgCy and the brilliant prospect opened upon us by our 
iUastrbua neighbours ; and we are not less of this opinion, from 
vtadmg the following paragraph in the dedication : — ** It is highly 
proper," says the author to his little pupil, that "you should 
kaow rt'^hi^g of tb0 hidtory of France, whose influence upon 
the continent of Europe has ahnost always been struggling and 
contending with that of England herself, and with such obstinacy 
^ to give rise' to wars the most bloody, by which the peace of the 
^*Qrid has been, at any period disturbed." Now this was assuredly 
not the reason wby lie booksellers thought that the work on France 
Would be popular. The omission is not promising for the close of 
tke work, sbaoU the aathor tUnk fift^to coatiaue.it to.the present 
'noment, but it says volumes with regard to the impression made 



upon all 'parties. Throughout these French historical sketches, 
kings are not treated with the same amount of homage, as in 
the author's most impartial fictions; nor on the other hand, 
are the people treated mth so coarse a contempt. ^ Mob tyranny" 
is indeed mentioned as of all others the most^ ,diffi(:ult to endure, 
and nothing is said in allusion to that extraordinary spectacle of 
mob-forbearance, in the midst of triumph, which has certainly not 
yet been exhibited to the world by tT " 
the author is unquestionably more If 
the popular sense of the word. Sf 
mitted by the peasantry during the vi 
a remark which it would be as well i 
collect, when they talk of the horro 
tion : — " It is (he says) a double ci 

that for a time it renders its victims arcer tney succe^ m oreaauig 
their bonds, incapable of thinking IHjje |iuman beings." It 
is only to be lamented tha^ more i^, not, said about ^e 
slavery and oppression, and . the. ^^ame itcap^jHlitj evince^ 
under more imposing forms. Some 'of the. moat xarual aetioiw 
recorded in the history of war&re, weraf colanstled hf 
Edward the Black Pribce, btit otur autfrbr says nocMng 
about them ; he merdy men^OBs^ ia pa88iag,4liat he cayaged this 
and that place with fire and swcff). ^ These i^v^es went for no- 
thing when they were committed by gentlemien. Take, nowever^ 
another liberal passage, by way. of " refreshment." Speaking oC 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, within whose territory certain 
" poor dissenters" found refuge, we are told that he was a prince 
of a ''comprehensive understanding, and, though himself professmg 
no peculiarity of faith, was, detertfceless, willing to grant fiberty of 
conscience to all who lived under his sway, and was well aware 
what temporal advantages might be derived froaa a govecameot so 
professing complete toleration." The spirit of the whole following 
extract is of a similar character. We cannot think that some pas« 
sages of it would have been so strong a few years back. We have 
given it the more at length, because it presents two striking points 
of early French history: the inefiiciency of the king^ of thd 
first dynasty, and the invasion of France by the Saracens. 

' About this time, the punishment of the Kings of the Merovin« 
gian race, b^an to descend upon them in a manner which was ^0 
natural fruit of their ofiences. These princes had repeatedly neg- 
lected their kingly duties, to plunge themselves into sensual' plea- 
sures, and had used their regal [K>wer for the ^ratification of their 
own selfish wishes and desires, instead of appTyro^ it to the admi- 
nistration of justice among the subjects, or the maintenance of the 
laws. By a natural consequence, their powers of understanding 
became limited to the petty subjects, in which alone their own un- 
worthy passions induced them to take interest, while the real exer- 
cise of authority, whether in time of peace or war, devolved upon a 
minister known by the name of Maire, or as we would say, the hi^h- 
steward of the royal household, who had the complete adminbtration 
in his own hand, to the total exclusion of the monarch. The kin^i, 
retiring into the interior of their palace, led a life ra useless and so 
totally without object, that they attained the name of Rois 
Faineans, or Idiot Princes, while their Maires du .Palais, or 
ministers, assumed the command of the armies, administered jus- 
tice, invaded some provinces and protected others, and made war 
and peace at pleasure, witiiout even consulting the wish or inclina- 
tion of the loufl^aired puppet, who held the name of king. 

' There are few countries which have not at some time or other 
been cursed by imbecile princes, who have let their power slip firom 
their hands, and abandoned themselves to the pleasures of luxurious 
indolence, while their ministerB discharged the duties of govern- 
ment. But at no time in Europe has the surrender been so con^- 
plete, so absolute, and so endturing, as in the cas^of the Merovin- 
gian fiunily. 

* Pepin d'Heristhal, so called, from chiefly residing in a castle of 
that name, upon the Meuse, was 6ne of the most distinguished of 
those ministers, whose increasing, and finally exclusive power, pre- 
pared the way for the final extinction of the race of jMerqvoeiis. 
Yet he still observed decency towards his supposed master. The 
unfortunate monarch was treated with such state as fully satisfied 
the popular regard, whidi still venerated the blood of CIovis. This 
sort or parade was but of a coarse, clumsy character, suitable to the 
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nidtiniSflS 6t the age^ TEc lung, when exBlbiteJ" to the people, was 
slMrflDbflbqatittbeoiftrMta^ IMtm a Aowaf i0od«m days, in a uu^gd 
^ynf^,iigympi9%m^ 9urraimded by guards, y^o, muder fxtMvte 
'of protecting his person, sufiered ho once to approach him ; apd, ea 
'^^toc'bctesiotHr, he kept aloof (torn his people, and was environed 
s fif tlie' gfeat officers of state. Thus, tboogh an essential pan of the 

-eerenionyi the king took as litUe interest in it as oae of hit own 
^'draught oxen.* 

" t This is the picture which has been so well drawn by the French 
poet: — 

' H^as ! qu^est devenu ce temps, cet heureux temps, 
Ob lea rois s'hanoroient da nom de fidn^ints, 
^ d'eodormfiftot sur \e trdoe, et me servant sans honte, 
Laissoient l^ur sceptre aux mains ou d'un maire ou d'un compte 
Attctm soin nHq)prochoit de leur paisible cour : 
On reposoit la nuit, on dormoit tont le jour. 
Seul^ement ^u printeiyps , miand Flore dans les plaioet 
Faisoit tdire des vents les oruyantes haleines, 
Quatre boeufe attelis, d'un pas tranquille et lent, 
Frpme^oieat d^ns Paris le monarque indolent' 

Lutrin^ Canto II. 

Where are the golden times, when kings, who sat 
Illastrfous with th6 names of Fool, and Fat, 
' Still sat, and dozed, and left the vulgar cares 
Of public government to counts and may*rs ? { 
TheirthappyiiourB in softness slipt away, 
,fi\liB\§^% y^ bbosiog, and in bed all day, 
, .pnly ip^nof , when cruel storms have done, 
An4 the new air is tender with the sun, 
Foiir gentle .03^ep, pioving in a string, 
'' ' ' 'PaAded' in fcis town the sluggard king. 

^^vetytWngapptoa^hihw^'toreal business was settled by Pepin, 

who, to th^/utte of Maire dit Palttts, expressive of the highest 

pioinistepaL ^tbprity,/a44€Kt'that^ the Duke, or leader of the 

Franks; and under these modest q)ithets, disposed of the full 

' po^^^ of th6 crowti, preserving In his person a simplicity of man- 

' neiaraad appttkcanee^ ^mMA ^coitifi^ed all strangers, when con- 

tra^e^ wfth the idle {imPil(^|u«H J^tende4 on the king's person. 

''Pepin d'Heristhal did npt escape the dangers attendant on the 
actbai possesion 6f powei^. t!e'Was attacked and stabbed at his 
devotkmsi ^ the i&gperof^i» emulofta tivat. He recovered, how- 
ever, and his autbor^y waii sp ^^fily t^nsaiasible, that he named 
his son Theobald his successor, as Maire du Palais^ though only 
six years old, and died shortly afier having done so. 

' 3ut the fortunes of this favoured child, though the only son of 
Pepin d*Heristhal, gave way before those of the illegitimate off- 
spring of the same minister. This was the famous Charles, called 
Martel, or the Hammerer, from the resistless weight of the blows 
which he dischar^^ed on his enemies in battle. After tariohs vic- 
tories, i9i(>c»^i|(jlwnift talent, W found himself able to compel the 
!Ring. T^ierryjikfCheUfis, who then supported the dignity of the 
lon^aired and weak descendants of Clovis, to admit Itim to the 
dignity of Maire du Palais, that is, to the administration of the 
kingdom of France. Most fortunate that kin^om was in posses- 
sing his fibilities at the time, for an awful crisis was apfiroaohing, 
'threatpntng more imminent danger to France than had threaten^ 
" It since the great inroad of Atdla. 

''4a> lalfie -da^rs of that Scythian monarch, the rising kingdom 
, was ^hfeateaed .with the invasion, to use the language of Scripture, 
^' of a nation from far, whose tongue they did not understand," 
' and who in all the pride of victory, came with the Moslem form of 
faith in one hand, and the sword in the other, to propound to the 
Christians of France, the choice of apostacy or death. These were 
the Saracens, or descendants of the Arabian believers in Mahomet, 
who, having accepted the law of that impostor, had burat forth 
from their dbserts, thdr natural ferocity and courage enhanced by 
their fenaticism, to lay wast^ the world, and preach the Alcoran. 
From the extremity of AMca, they crossed into Spain, and des- 
troyed, after a brief struggle, the kingdom which the Goths had 
erected thffro^ and which they found under the government of a 
profligate and unpopular monarch. And now their arms were 
turned against France. Aquitaine, an independent dukedom, a 
Temaane of what had been the empire of the Visigoths in that pro- 
^ vin^c^ .wf^s jfi^ ^po^ed to their inroads. It was governed by a 
orince. filmed E^do^ who had hitherto been opposed to Charles 
Martel add bis famjty, but now implored his assistance against the 
oommon enemy of Christianity. 

. * As tbe.kipgdom of the Franks still preserved extensive posses- 
sions on the east side of the Rhine, the Maire du Palais levied in 
Germany a large body of troops, whose lofty size, massive strength, 
and fkir complexion, wen; likely to inspire surprise and terror mto 
the swarthy and slender Arabs. Charles Martel, having communi- 
cated his plans to Eudo, took his measures for the approadung 
campaigd, where a defeat might have proved irreparable, with a 
d^grbe of caution which seemed fbrei^ tty his character. Permit- 
ting, and almost encoun^ng, the oumejpous btinds of the invaders, 
' to enfeeble their force by dispersing themselves through the couotiy 
- in %eardi of plunder, he kept his own army strongly concentrated. 

Th^.dSaia^tns and Christiana at length- eocouatered near the city 
of, Xours, and the contest, which pasted ^i^^xfX^jff^ sos^a^tp 







,^j,y^- with, an, ohftiaacy wor% 4?f the oti^ of d%}aifiifirrr9Vmlkr9 
to ]i5pat religion an4 ^^^ government, thu tahr ppiti^^Ci.lbe 
Eu(^ean world shouUi^ tin fiij^ir^ be subjected. WhjU|e,^Q(i)fgi)e 
conUpued. desultory^ wmfih waa the.casednri^g the fii^ 4(|y^«iC>^ 
atrite, the Saracens^ icom the numbers and a^tivitjr of i^akilild^t 
squadron^, obtained sootejidvantage over thf Chij^iaw* li<&^iBs 
was lost when the ligh^annea Ams cameto-miaigl^ iaf^ipse^iff^ 
bat with the warriors of the North, who were so vf^af& s^i^oggtsgn 
thdr persons, mounted on more powerful hotssesr amdifl^^isK* 
accustomed to seek out and to sustain th^ danger of clo^<pi wants'- 
Thus the battalions of the Saracens were alr^y bard j>i;^^»M[i 
beginning to give j^und, when the ciy of «oa$ct y^* hftaffMP 
their rear, and the infidels discovered that their canip was fM^sa|ife|f 
by Eudo, at the head of the people of Aquitain^ whoJia^fa^p-' 
certed with Charies Martel the time and manner of so aeas^able 
an attack. The Saracens then gave wa^r, and were defieated vidlh 
an immense slaughter; even if we decline believina that no law 
than three bundled and seventy five thousand infidels, and. ob^ 
fifteen hundred Christians were slain in the battle, Thk ^nat 
victory decided the campaign, and the event q^ the wari iAi 
Charles Martel pressed his success vigorously. The Sacacana 1^ 
the footing they^ had gained beyond the Pyrenees, and Europe v^ 
saved fi*om the imminent risk it had run of being daikened jbjT'tke 
religious dreams of the African prophet. Charles, , plaQRiflg ;]lft 
more important achievement than be had executed* wwi^'fenj^^Kiftl 
b^ death. The clci^, not^withstanding his grtiat Kef:^qa9 l&i J9Ml* 
tianity, pretended that, his tomb being opened by accJ4^i^ t^Mf^ 
was discovered but an ugly dragon, which, tliey boldly alSra^ad^ jvna 
an explicit mark of his eternal reprobation. The ti^ith i«^%e(Aii4 
offended the churchmen, by calling upon tlicm, with^m |irre(|i«|tlUe 
voice, to surrender part of their wealth for th9<ajMWR^(^4be 
state.*— Vol. L p. 97. . ,, / t,. .^nii 

It was on the battles of the Saracens in Fran<^,^h6fUA^ltiilliib 
romancers founded their beautiful poems. Sir Walter, as 'was to 
be expected, has not overiooked this circumstance. He. has taken 
care also to record the love-story of the celebrated troubadouiv 
Thibault, Count of Champagne, afcerwardt^ ^|ig]*of Navarre; 
though it is doubtful whether the narrative belongs more to history, 
or to the fiincies of the royal poet's commciAatOtsit iVhiHIitiVlfe, 
however, of that age, always contain one historical truth : they 
paint the manners of the time. We shall tbefi^fore give the story 
as we find it in our author. This Thibault, it is to be obsen^ed^ 
was a real poet, whose writings contain proofs of genume pasdpn, 
and a corresponding delicacy of sentiment. His compositions were 
reprinted at Paris, about a hundred years ago, in tWo volumes ; and 
we believe have appeared again since. 

' Thibault, Count of Champagne, a prince of great possessions, 
was renowned alike as a good knight, and as an excellent trooba- 
dour or poet, in which capacity he had, even during the life of her 
husband, Louis Vlil, selected as the theme of his praise, and the 
sovereign mistress of his aflections, no other than Blanche herself. 
The adoration of a poet, in those times, had in k nothing tliat waa 
necessarily hurtful to a lady's reputation; nevertheless it .wan Mid 
that the queen had expressed resentment at the liberty which the 
Count of Champagne had taken in fixing his affections so lilghj and 
in making his admiration so public. It is even ffuitnised' that'tite 
severity with which the oueen treated the enamoured poet, waa so 
highly resented bv him, that his mortification was the cause of hia 

i'oining the confederates. But a woman of address and beauty 
Lnows all the affections of an ofibnded lover; and if ber adflnmr 
should be of a romantic and poetical temperament he is still -jvore 
easily recalled to his allegiance. It cost the queen but artfully 
throwing out a hint that she woaM be pleased to see Thibai^ at 
Court; and the faithful lover was at her feet, and atlMiodmnMUid. 
On two important occasions^ the enamoured t^9^bp^our; ^^i^^am^ 
certed the plans of his political confederates, like a faithfiil knum» 
in obedience to the command of the lady of his ailfectiobsry ^'''^^'^ 

' Upon one of these occasions. Count Thibamk^vR^priUatk inti- 
mation o^ a project of the malcontents to <f^^^t^6<J^^I7fQ^]iQf '{()£ 
queen ; on a journey from Orleans to Paris. Their purpdse %eini 
known, was easily defeated, by the queen^nbtbei^ ^l!ili^»#i^'licli^Mr 
and her son into a strong fortress till a suitable eSiKltt'lvtailacoilBKtfad 
to ensure their passage in safety to the capital. On anpthe^^ occlu- 
sion, the king having called an assembly of his nobles to oppos<e 
Peter of Bretagne^ who had appeared hi open anflf ; th^ ^bdhspir!i% 
nobles agreed to bring 'each to the royal jrendeagroi^ a ipMty^f 
followers, in apparent obedience to the royal command, which, 
though it should seem but moderate, in regard to each ludividual 
princes retinue, should, when united, form a prepondemtlnj; force. 
But this stratagem was also disconcerted by the trouba^ouf .Karl of 
Champagne, who, to please his royal mistress, brought a stronger 
attendance than all the others put together, so tlii^t, as noiie of the 
other great vassals dared to take the part of Peter of Br^agM^ he 
was obliged to submit to the rovaj authority, . iwit :. 

*The Count of Champagne had like to have djearly bought his 
compliance with the pleasure of' his lad^4ove, instead' of tiSi^u^ 
the Ime of politics of the ^^nQ^dftiattt. ' Us was atoacAJei ky ttie 
whole confederacy, who, enragecl at ^'^Jteffiiyer^ation, jptgreed^^ 
expel him from his country, and to confer (Champagne upon the 
queen of Cypress, who had softte dsitt" w^ as bdressof itfimult^ 
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srcb to hi^ jwbcour, 



.^te^tn^i^. BUmdicwM so — „ — ^ ^ .._ 

j^bi^be '<^tt^ har son to marcb to hi^ stibcour^ aiiil tepA tVe 
ngi^k^ <^ tferritoriesr. Yrt she sought tojAiti som^l^g for the 
»ij^c^ir/,%Uils tiet of Idndtiess, attd tlHiiirfot^ ftttim^tc^ to the 
3<5jluftk that, to defray the 'cxpeiices of th«J t^sr, ttrid compiensate the 
Bi*liiarisk)f Ms idece, h would be ex(>edieiit h^ AftouM sell to the 
•J^ftWg' ih^ h»*tcrtftorfes of Blob, CA^Ai^, Cb«6auduti, imd 
figftSfllgVi*^:: ^The Count murmured forth some remonstrances, in 
tta^y^iM t6 pATt with so valuable a portion of his estates. 
• BUl^^^On^ ^anche, with a displeased Jook reproached him with 
l^t^s6h^dlence and ingratitude, he fetched a deep sigh, as he 



d****By my ftdth, madam, my heart, myJ>ody, my Kfe, my 
.«mm. irie all at your disposal r Tb( 
■Wttioiy aceordingly. 



iMd; itre bH at your disposal I** Tne crown of France acquired the 



*^ ft dOte not appear that the devotions of this infatuated lover 
f^^>ere offiendve to queen Blanche herself, who as a woman might be 
^od of her absolute influence over a man of talents, and, as a 
poHticiBn, might judge it desirable to preserve that influence over a 
powerful nobleman, when it was maintained at the cheap price of 
an oU%ing word or glance. But some of the French courtiers 
^#rew impatient of the absurd pretensions of Thibault to the queen's 
^«fOttr. They instigated Robert of Artois, one of the sons of 
'ioaSs VII, who was little beyond childhood, to put an affront upon 
^tile-Count Of Champagne, by throwing a soft cream-cheese in his 
Ifte^i^ 'EnthuMSEsm of every* kind is peculiarly sensible to ridicule. 
-Adbkcilt beiiame aware that he was laughed at, and as the rank and 
j^yiiinh* 6t' the Culprit prevented the prince being the subject of 
^MVehge^ t^ Cbunt of Cfiampagne retired from the Court for ever, 
ittdd^h his feudal dominions encteavoured to find consolation in the 
^i'^iirof «he mnses,' for the rigour, and perhaps the duplicity, of 
^his 4^y<tf Mistress. This troubadour monarch afterwards became 
king of Navarre, and his extravagant devotion to beauty and poetry 
.didifo^ nrevant.hls being held, in those days, a sagacious as well as 
accomplished sovereign. —Vol. 2, p. 141. 



■ THE PLAY- GOER. 

■BrfltHEi'PIlIfii'llAii THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



X^EHPORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dr t) R r Lam k.— Werner— A King's Fireside— Turning the Tables. 
Cot BNT OakdIii.— The Chancery Suit— Onmibiu— Black-Eyed Susan. 



Adelphl 

We had the pleasure of seeing another piece here last night, which 
would have none credit to any theatre. It is called fFas I to 
Blamed and appears to be from the French. There is a familiar 
graccj a natural domestic sprightliness, and a patneu of incident in 
the kittle pieees taken from the French, which wxA the superior 
'^mal spirits of our gallant neighbours, and draw as lively a dis- 
tinction between their productions and the majority of ours, as 
'^stiimlatioa does between our manners. If we are mistaken in 
'ouf conjeeture respecting the origin of the production before us, so 
qiuch the .more credit wiU be due to the gehtleman to whom it 
is attributedy^we understand, Mr Rodwell. 

MehHle^ a married man and a banker (Mr Yates) has an intrigue 
with a lady, whom he if to pass the evening and sup with on bis 
irife^a birtimday. To divert the suspicions of the latter (Mrs 
TAtKs), h6 encourdges the attention of Lord Charles JBverard (Mr 
atMMUio^f.^d persuades her against her will to accept his escort 
-ttrabay^tqc^fao^lever with the least notion that his lordship means 
^^yiBidk'moi^ iii$^ a piece of friendly assistance, for he has let 
j^l^^t<^.^fitcf§iIof his intrigue, and received in return the dis- 
<dl)nihiof4iis^ lordship's passion for a married lady, whose husband, 
lie ^yb^;iih^us^ectii\gly encourages it« The banker, little thinking 
he is tiie p^rspn alluded to, laughs heartily at this intelligence, 
agfMsto dd'Alt he can to further his friend's views, and riots in the 
joyous notion of ^ What cursed foob these married men are I" 

The blinker having brought matters thus happily to bear, and 
seen his wife nnd friend retire to prepare for the ball, sits down in 
a chair to rest the gaiety of his spirits, and to cool his brows with 
bis wife's cttndiric handkerchief whidi he has picked up. He finds 
a knot in it, and in the knot, a'tiote; ^'a cocked hat," as he calls it. 
lJe'Qpjepsi]t,ian4 wthnstwjshwfiut reads a love epistle from ik>re/ 
€kark^ btgaadng ^widi '^Psrddn^ Madam, pardon an unhappy 
iiJrktfi,%ho loives jrqii ^6 Aiitraction," &c. This discovery puts 
^e iatiifuing omrj^e^ mof^. m » ^esa^. ^ 



'/ 4^i Clkriei jN^\im9^ the lady cones ia:feemeelihiiD|>dadt»^Me 
MbMnal of dancing is proposed, in i^Mch ihief bai|k^r i^!l^p'^«^^ 
fch^ part of musician. Fretted to madness^ he puts them OH^.^t 
every Surn, aad plays to many vagaries, that LtM ^iuwMgcks 
away m amazement; we forget exactly on what ground. ifehiQle 
seizes the opportunity of playing a cunmng trick against his lord^ 
ship's character. He tells his wife, that their friend is in the haHt 
of making love to every woman he meets ; and that he once had 
so many affiurs of gallantry on his hands, that to save tvouhle he 
used to write "< a circular" to the fair ladies, and even got it 
^'lithographed." •*Good God!" says the wife, ''a, cuxular! I 
never heard anything so horrible." 

** Yes, my love, — a drcular. I think I can remember the form 
of it." V r 

"Indeed! Pray what might it have been !^ . 

''.It began thus, or at least in words very like It— Pardon, Madam, 
pardon an unhappy wretch." 

« How?" r 

** Yes ; I remember it very well, now I think of ^ it : Pudon, 
Madam, pardon an unhappy wretch who loves you to distraction."— - 

And therewith he repeats the whole bUl^. . m ' * 
His lordship returns. The lady is tndignanlv deditiks going to 
the ball, and mystifies him with taUdng of « <^ istrcufar," and of 
having it ''lithographed." Suddenly a l^ht^Tle^'b upon him; and 
the husband being called away in grellt perptexity to pttend to a 
lady below, seizes the opportunity of '8l)ewjing,n^i: |^, Iftter he re- 
ceived from him, in which he talk^ of disijDppds .l|if|u^. ^ h&* 
bought for " a lovely woman'' mbptjis fftoT^SUp" vHtfa'hibi. » 

The wife is now indignant bn^CffldtW^et^he huAand ha^Jn 
vain got rid of the lady's cs^\\ he ^^(>yix9%\\ii.%hu letter has.been 
betrayed in turn, and contiivU^g.tp disniflfl (lis-ttoUe friend for die 
present, again has recourse toil most fn{«ii)^us tridr. It k to 'tie 
discovered, that in proportibn ^i^ tifs tblnl^s bis wife loved by 
another, he finds his own k)»¥eXor(AMsr return: he sits^own to write 
verses on her birth-day, ahd hi» wife' happ^fng to come in and 
look over his shoulder, perceive them. " What I" she cries in 
astonishment^ "wereyon writing verses to w^?" " Yes, my love," 
answ^v the cunmng penitent, " and was going to b^ your accept- 
ance of them, together with a few diamonds*'* t . . 

" Diamonds 1" 

"Yea, a little present to the " lovelr woman'^ ^hose Wrtfr^dny it 
is, and with whom I had promised myself the pleft^efredf " sup^ng.^' 

In a twinkling the wife is in his armsj and the noble lord re« 
turnmg, starts to witness the novel sight. > ' :j 

A sort of epilogue ensues, in which his lordship, aporo^s^g 
for his conduct on the strength of the husband's former t>ejbiavio||r, 
says to the audience, " Was I to blame ?" The atidienoe^ thus 
called upon to meet a question more trying t6 them thsfn the^ dftn 
well own, and not being obliged to take a part in the drao^Ay pre- 
serve (at least they did so last night) an edifying siience. 'The 
lady, who had really been a loving women,] and ilUused, then ex- 
plains her situation, which ended so luckily for the criminal, and 
says, " Was / to blame ?" Silence again for a moment, A soli- 
tary foot gave the signal of a more handsome answer, and the 
applause became general. The husband displays his penitent face, 
and says for his part, that he bad better not put it to the mar- 
ried men in the house, whether " He was to blame^ (a laugh) ; 
" but," concludes this lively piece, " if yoa - (the audsenee) 
give us encouragement to repeat our lesson, ^ou idH ceMdnly nbt 
be to blame." The call is answered with hearty good wiQ; and 
so ends an aflerpiece, than which we have not seen one better con- 
trived or better acted for a long time. We have only rooni to add» 
that Mr Yates is the life of the piece, and Mrs Yates the love 
of it. We have never yet seen Mr Yatjbs act so wieil. He has 
ideas and animation, and never flags. If hei had as much 
refinement as spirit, he would supply a great gap e^iatiag 
on the stage at present; but the habit of broad minil^ 
is dangerous to that qfusSficatSon. He has risen hpwcv^r 
highly in our estimation, an^ we hope to see him in i^ore; A^- 
pieces from the French^ witii good rattling soliloquief i6f^itiiSx> 
play Ms huBKHin up6ff. 
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THE TATLER. 
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'TmatKAtkaLB Braying. — There «ire bcaying i^en is (Iml worid as 
%dl m Idttjteg BMtt ; 'lbp%ha^ l^d ^id senselass (alMIng, hutSag, 
.fad sweitfiog^ My more tiMO. a fmkimiMt nay of 1>niying?-^ 
£/Estrang0, 

jd Trus Bensfit op Richss. — Leisure and solituile are the beat 
leflbct of riches, because mother of thought. Both are avoided \^y 
Hioit i)ch med, irho steek company and businesB, which are signs of 
Mag weaiy of themselves.*— ^Sfr ^m, Tmhpie, 

' SvpsRsnnoN^ — ^The jjreatest buidea in the world is n^erstitioi^ 
not only of ceremonies in the church, but of imagiaary and scaffr- 
'crow ain^ tit home. — MUton. 

'ttLVm Impbded bt PASsioN.^-Truth enters into the heart of 
rmtn when it is empty, and clean and still ; but when the mind is 
fshaken with ^passion as with a stono, you cAn never hear the 
v^iee of the charmer though he charm ever so truelff: and you will 
verv hardly sheath a sword when it is held by a loose and a para^ 
4jtfe wemr-^erem^ Toffhr. 

The ^ Well-drest Rabble/' — There is a rabble amoqgst the 
ffentry, as well as the commonalty ; a sort of plebeian heads, whose 
^fiacy mdves with the same wheel as these men — ^in the same level 
with mechanics ; though their fortunes do somewhat gild their inlir- 
oiities, ant) theii; purses compound for their follies. — Sir ThomoM 
Broume. 

' A pRiNGB'e BasT Guards. — ^Princes by hearkening to cruel 
counsels, become in time, obnoxious to the authors, theur flatterers 
aad miaistem ; aod aae brought to that, that when they would, thev 
dare not change them: they must ^ on and defend cruelty, with 
cruelty: they cannot alter the habit. It is then ^wn necessary, 
tilty matt be as ill as thosa have made them : and in the enc^ they 



A^Lavn o# Cant win be iMert^. 

Hu the gentleman ^nho wvoit to ui tnm Vmmeii stp§€t observed that we 

answered \nm io a former notiee ? 
The BtUmam strikes hit iSOIes loo oareletdy* 
It will be seen that the book leal oe yfOer^ey was welcaoM. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening a New Romantic Allej^orical Bitrletta, io Two ActS) called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

• OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. ;J 

The Music by Mr G H. Rodwell. 
- * Siibina, Mrs YATES. 

Nibbio, (ad Usurer) MrDOWNE, Botta, fa Notary) Mr BAYNE 

A!«iolpho,f Brothers, ruined by") Mr YATES, 
Leandro, 1 Nibbio and Botta f Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr O.SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr OUAPMAN, Pbilippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 

Tonaso, fCaptaio of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
Gyone. (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Locino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
. Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 

After which, the Comic Borletta, called 

LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 

Emily Valmont, Mils DALY, Lncinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 

Snatch, (the Singinf? Bailiff) with a favonle Sons, Bilr MATHEWS, 

Sir Simon Ardent, MrDOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 

6haller, Mr WILKINSON, Ughtfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Tipcm, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 

WAS I TO BLAME? 

[By Mr G. H. Rodwkxx]. 

Julia. MrsYAl'ES. 

MHvUle, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 

Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Matthew Mnhip ly, (Melfille's head ClerlL) Mr BAYNE. 

TboDDclode with a New VeinoD of The Pilot, called 

THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

[By Mr Bu(*stoke] . 
• Miss Kittv Pluwden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain Ho«r-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Pat Tom Coffin, Mr.?. REEVE, 

Ii«ttt. Gen. Boronghcliff, (promoted and shrank) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Matter Barney Barastahle, (ran away from S^a) Mr O. SMITH, 

6eijeant Drill, (by the Orieinal) Mr BANDERS, 

Uttttanant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V^ WEBSTER, 

Watermen, Tender Offioeca, MariMs, ^ 



tBtEATRE nOtAU DttURY LANE 

TUa E»aBinf , ike C ai i ad y nf 

THE pYPOCRIT^ 

[By J.'BicKBatTAPF.] 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrt C. J0NE8« CharloUa, Bliaa MORDAUNI^ 

Yoong Lady Lambert, Mr* OROER, B etty, Mm EAST. 

Doctor CantwelU Mr DOWTON, 

MteW-werm, MrLKTON, Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWSl 

Daraley, Mr J. Y1NING« Colonel Lambert, Mr COOPl^ 

Sewmtd, Mr YOUNGB, Tipetaf; Mr C JONIS. 

PreTious to the Comedy. P. Lindpainter'i Overtvre to " JokQ, le Sioftda 

Brenl.' 

And in the ooiunc of the Evening, Rossini's Overtnre to " La Cenarentolt ;^ 

And Cberabini'i Overture to ** Let Abenceraget." 

After Which, (21st time) a Airce, ealled 

TURNING THE TABLE& 

[Partly from the French, bv Mr PooLa]. 

Miss Knibbs. Miss'FAUCIT, 

Mrs Huraphnes, Mrs C. JONES, Pattv Urkins, Mrt ORDER. 

Jack Hampbries. Mr USTON, 

Mr Koibbs. Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPEt^ 

Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr TboratMin^ ifr J« VBIBia 

To conelude with (60th time) the Drams, (ia Two Acla)>ealW ** 

THE BRIGAND. 

[By Mr PlanchbI. 
Maria Orazie, (tMBrigand's Wife) Mrs W. BAHRYyORg. 
OitaTta, (Pffpce Bianchi'« Niece j Miss PAITCIT, 
Prince Bianehi, (Goremor of Rome) MrVOUNCHB, 
Albert, 1 StudenU of the French Academy 5 Mr H.- WALLAOI, 
Theodore, / of Painting, } Mr J. ViNINfiU 

Nieolo, MrMHSBSTER, Fabio. Mr HUGHES, 

Alessandro Mainaroni (The Rrigand ChieO Mr WALLACKt 
Rnbsldo, (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 
Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto. Mr RQBIKSOX^ 

Carlotti, MrYARNOLD. 

^m 

On Monday next, Jane Shore; and pairy Jon^, «Mr HlnleqmD tad 
Mother Carey's Chickens. 
On Tuesday, Th« School for Scandal 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 

[By Vanbruoh]. 

LadvTownley, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Lady Grace, Mt^CHATTEHLEY, Ladv Wroaghead, MmOISfia^ 

Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON, trusty, MnDALY. 

Mrs Motherly, Mrs TAY LEURE, Myrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Lord Townlev, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Sir Francis Wroqghead, Mr BAlRTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBPH, 

•&iiiire Richard, Mr MFJVDOWS, 

John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, Count Basset, Mr BAKER, 

Poundage, Mr ATKINS, Williams, Mr TURNOUR, 

Jartes, Mr MEARS, Constable, Mr CRUMPTON, 

Previous to the CMnedy, Onslow's Overture to *< L*AIcade de la V^." 
After the Gomedy, A. Romberg's Overtnre to " Scipio." 

With (15th time) a Faroe io One Act, calM The 

OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE 

[By Mr Tain 1 

Julia Ledf er, Mim LAWRJ^CE, Mm DobU, Mm TAYLBftaSy 

Miss Damuer, Mn DALY, Miss Jemima D«mper» Mis<« AfPUOtW^ 

Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD. Mr Dobbs Mr RARTIJPY|. . 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEBLEY, Pai Roooei, Mr Fpm$* 

■ . ^ i < -nui 

To conclude with the Musical Romanee of. ^, , . ^^,i jn 

ROBERT THE DEVIL; ' 

[By Mr RAYMOMDi. ' "' 

The Overture and Mumc, by J. Baitetl. 
Countess de Rosambert. Mrs LOVELL, Hlaocbe^ Misi WGttS&i 

Matilda. Mrs VINING» Lodine, Miss CA WSE, 

DameGerturde, MrsTAYLEURE. 
Robert (Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT. ^^ 

Liador, Mr BAKER, Erfmond. Mr HENRY, Piccolo. Mr KmEY. 
Jaques fibcage, Mr MEADOWS, Gontran, Mr TUBNOITR. 

On Monday next, The Grecian Daughter; and HAiteqafti Pat. and 
Harleauin Bat, or the Giant's Caaseway. 
On Tuesday, Clari ; and Hide and Seek. 

i--httn 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

mm •/ a Grfii4faih9r, being Simn tahemJHm ike HiUcry ^ 
Pnmoe, Imcr^ked to Masier John Hugh LoMaH. InBTok. 
Stao. Wbittaker. 

[Further Gztncts.] 

SURRENDER OF CAUklS. 

* The hopes of the people of Calais had been at first strongly 
euittdf wfaf n thej beheld from their towers the mimerous forces 
^•Vfince^fidvaiicti^ to their retief. The first day, therefore, they 
intimated their confidence of assistance, by decorating their walls 
with biimien, and fi>r the same purpose lighted large bonfires, and 
sounded all their martial instnimento of music, attended with loud 
•hoat8. On the second night, the bpnfires were (ewer, .and the 
shoitta le60 cheerful than before. . On the third night, the towers 
shewed a decaying tire — emblem of expiring hope — ^and the accla* 
mations of minh and joy^ were changed into screams and groans, 
wllkb seemed designed to attract pity. On the following morning, 
all the bcmier» on the principal towers were lowered, save the ban- 
ner of France, which still floated from its summit. 

' But when the inhabitants of Calais beheld at length the persons 
of Kinjj. Philip's host, retiring from their view, they knew all hopes 
of those succours which they had waited for so anxiously and 
vainly, were at an end. They had suffered such extremities, that 
human qatiite opuld eodure no longer ; and to intimate tliat resist- 
ance was at an end, they lowered the banner of France, and dis- 
played that of England it its place. But they bad to learn that 
their obstinacy had offended King Edward, more than either their 
gaJUmtry or their reluctant submission could alone for. He gave 
them presently to understand he would not receive their surrender, 
unless they yielded implicitly to his mercy, without any capitulation 
either for their lives or property. When this severity was objected 
to, even by his own commandera, Edward would agree to show no 
further favour than to the following extent. He demanded that six 
o^ the chief burgesses of the town should come before them bare- 
headed, bare-footed, and in their shirts, having halters round their 
necks, bearing the keys of the town and the castle of Calais, which 
were to be humbly surrendered to him. These six men were to 
aubniit to the king*s plleasure, how severe soever they might be, 
without reservation even of life: and in consideration of their 
doing so, the stern conqueror reluctantly promised, that the rest of 
the citizens of Calais should have mercy. 

^ These condhions were sent to the town, and read before the 
assembled citizens. The tidings were to be followed by a general 
lanicntation, which, the difficulty of finding men willing to take 
upon themselves this strange submission considered, was not to be 
wondered at. After some deliberation, a burgess, the most sub- 
stuntiul in the city, addressed the assembly. n\^ name, Eustace de 
Saint Pierre, ought never to be foi^otten while disinterested 
patriotism i^ held valuable among mankind. "He that shall con- 
tribute to save this fair town from sack and spoil," said this gallant 
maov ^' thoiigh, at the price of his own blood, shall doubtless de- 
serve well ofGod and of his country. I will be one who will offer 
my bead to* (he Kfng of England, as a ransom fbr the town of 
OaWuf».*' The greater part of the assembly were moved by this 
suQecK td tear^ and exclamations of gratitude. Five other bui^gesses 
cSngnt emuhiticyn from the noble devotion of Eustace de Saint 
^rre, and olfe^ed to partake with him the honourable peril which 
he had incurred* They quickly put themselves in the humiliating 
attire require by Edward, but which, assumed in such a cause, was 
more honourable than the robes of the Garter, which that king had 
latety instituted. In their shirts, bare-footed, and with the halter 
roond their necks, they were conducted before Edward, to whom 
they submitted themselves for disposal, as the stipulated ransom for 
the pardon of theur fellow- citizens. The king, looking on them 
with indignation, upbraided them with the losses they had sustained 
through their obstinacy, and commanded them to \^e presently 
beheaded Sir Walter Mauny, and the bravest English nobles and 
warriors^ interfeired to prevent the execution, and even the Prince 
of Wales interceded for their lives in vain. 

' The Queen Philippa was the last resource of these unfortunate 
muBn^ -5he had recently joined her husband's camp, in circum- 
»italMC8 eaually flattering to Edward as a monarch, and interest- 
ing to; hut as> a husband, h was during her regency in England 
that tile great victory of Neville's Cross had been obtained ; and it 
was under her auspices that David 1 1, of Scotland, was made pri- 
soner The queen was also at this time with child, and thus in 
every respect entitled lo ^the highest regard of her royal husband. 



When she saw that Edward would be mored with bo lefis entreaty 
than her own, she rose hastily fi^m her seat and kneeled before the 
king, saying with many tears, ** Ah ! my lord imd husband, 'have J 
not a right to ask a boon of ^ou, having come over thesea» throi^ 
so many dangers, that I might wait upon vou ? therefore, let me 
now pray you, in honour of our Blessed Redeemer, and for' love df 
me, tnat you would take pity upon these six prisoners V* - 

' Edward lookied doubtfully up^ni the qneen, and seemed to hesi- 
tate for a space, but said at length, *' Ah, madam, I could well wish 
you had been elsewhere this day ; yet, how can I deny any boon 
which you ai4 of me ? Take these men, and dispone of them as 
you win." 

'The gracious queen, rejoiced at having pmvlHUd. la h^fsuk, 
imd having changed the dishonourable attire of the bui^gessd for 
new clothing, gave each of them six nobles for immediate 'Use, and 
caused them to be safely conveyed through the English hoB^ and 
set at liberty.'— Vol. iii. p. 46. * 

INTBRBS 
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Philip of Navarre, younger brother of Ghaite the Bad, wlio served 
with the finriish host, coANnaaded by the Diike «f Laaoeiter. But 
the Lord of Granville had pever openly borne arms in the qnarreli 
no suspicion attached to him therefore at Bvreiix, and he had the 
means of making a strong party among the bni^^esses. He came by 
degrees to use the open ground before the oastle gate as a pla<^ 
for his ordinary promenade ; and as the captain sometimes went 
abroad for refreshment, and entered into co n versa t ion with Um, 
they fell into a sort of fkmiliarity. 

* One day, baring everything appointed to support his attemptj 
WiUbm of GranviUe began to teU an idle story to the j^OvenvMV 
concerning the pretended attack on EngUnd, by tlie joint forces of 
the King of Denmark and the King of Ireland, who, for chatpurpeiey 
had, he said, taken the sea with a numerous host. When the 
Frenchman demanded from whence he had this intelligence, WilHam 
of Granville replied, that a knight of Fkmders had sent the iiew«>to 
hhn, and with it a set of chess-men, the most beautiful he had e<rer 
seen. This excited the curiosity of the seneschal of the castle, iHmi 
was a great admirer of the game of chess. William of GranviUei^ai 
if to gratify his curiosity, sent for the chess'-men, on condition ^bm 
they should phiy a game together. The board and men '^^Mii 
brought; and the seneschal was so imprudent as to admit ^M 
knight within the entrance of the fortress. He was prival^ 
armed with a shirt of mail, concealed under his upper ciothiiig,4uill 
held in his hand a small battle^ute, and thns, while appaMntly 
intent on his game» stood prepared to take advantage of sudvifH 
portanity as might present itself. In the weaatinKt, hit ^flaAet 
warned the conspirators, buigesaes of the place, to hoU themaaiaia 
in instant readiness. In the course of the g|une, WiUiam of Gtan* 
ville, soaed an opportunity to dash out the< captain's brains within 
battle-axe, and winding a bugle-horn which he carried with him.for 
the purpose, the burgesses ran to his assistance, and found him 
bestriding the body of the captain, and defending the gate, which he 
had occupied, against such of the garrison as hastily took the 
alarm. The insuivents speedily seconded \»m^ and made them* 
selves masters of Evreux, which became a head-quarters of .the 
faction of the English, or Navarrois, in Normandy. 

' Such was the nature of the exploits, which were then achieved 
in every comer of France, in which good faith and personal fidelity, 
seem to have been little observed by either party.— VoL iiL p. 106. 

CHARLES THE BAD. 

' Continuing his course of vicious habits as a man, and political 
intrigues as a prince, till he was foil sixty years old, the difficulties 
which Charles the Bad had incurred, in the wars between Sp^in, 
England, and France, obliged this prince to demand a heavy capi- 
tauon tax from his sulneCts of Navarre.^ He proposed that the 
wealthy inhabitants should pay ten francs, inferior persons five, antf 
the rest of his subjects one franc each. The deputies, representing 
the difierent bodies and towns of Navarre, assured him^ that as 
they were not yet acquitted of a tax formerly hud upon theto, they 
were not able to endure this new imposition, and therefore eoil- 
jured lam to have toercy on W« subjects. By way of an«n»|*rto 
these remonstrances^ Chalks caused the deputies to be enclosed m 
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•truck QOt.W 9Uier.>](^> mdimaiM^ ine ouivrs* nuw uiw ui^(|vujr 
would otherwise have ended, is UDcertaiu : for heaven, in its own 
time, and bjr extraordinary means, put an end to this wicked prince's 
tyranny. 

^ The King of Havarre's habits of proili^y had so far reduced 
his constitution, that hewas ordered by his physicians to swathe 
himself in a vestment, steeped in spirits of wine. By the same 
advice, his bed was warmed with a cnauffbir of hot coals ; and he 
had used these means of lecoverini^ natural heat repeatedly without 
acddent. But while he was agitating these cruel resolutions 
against the deputiea of Us subfects, and using this course of bring- 
ing himself to waraith,: ^ by the pleasure of God," says Froissart, 
^ or the devilt the fine caught to his sheets, and from that to his 
person, swathed, as it was, in matter highly imflammable.*' 
'Before he^^eMikl be rescued, he was burnt to the bowels, 
y^ sunrhred 4%^ days ia indescribable wretchedness. Such 
was the Vrimfi,«lid of the wicked King of Navarre.' — Vol. iii. 

p.. 232,., ■,:. ,, ,.;.. 
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ward Bn^cr.a;bnrB|agjun^rbeJ|inMdf being ia a moody fit, a tall 
fi^QveMkesaedinirBJ^aati hideous iii appeamooe^ rushed out of a 
thioketk add,^^ aeiiioff.the<^bridId, eadatoidd, in a singular tone of 
Taiee, <^Kio|^ whiter goeat thbuti^ • Thou art betrayed I" What 
this nan was^ or tb wl^*purpbsa4iisiwild wannag was given, it is 
difficah to conjectuRBi: .The kin^s scffvants, who paid noaUention 
to faiswordsysuftredhnn to escape ittto.t^e. thicket, al^er having 
dealt sevend blotus al him. He y^a^ nowhere afterwanls to be seen, 
which induced the saperseitious to beltevir hun a supernatural appa- 
rition. In the meantiaie, the army emerged Gtom t\\e forest, and 
entered a broad pleui, when the aua at the height of noon» was 
sttU aior& oppreasiro than before, tiepe the page« with the spear 
and hefanet rodr> dose. behind chekiog, and hi» unc^, the Dukes of 
Berri and Buivundy, wilib other high aobles^ kept at^iittk distaDce 
to be kt€ of Uir dofanaos of dust which arose from the tramp oif ao 
many hartas.* fo these, oircumstanees^ the page that bore, the spear 
' "' *' nee, allowing the kmoe to clrop 

>e the king's helmet, that slight 
a great catastrophe.. The king 
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the spear, and the glittering of the 
waken him out of his dreaming 
idness. He drew his sword and 
e who had caused the noise struck 
i hewing at all around him with so 
obvious he was wholly deranged. 
seize upon him by main force, 
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leechless, motionless^ and almost 
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t. (; AMfiBN BPO A^ID THE GUOOL. i 
[W^ forget where the following tale comes from. 'It wad 




to tono^ part of a cotcctipu of .Eastern stories, 
contain not only tlia.lisiwl. fanciful wildness of th/oseiaiorifH^tef m 
wiae attealioa, 'm ihe w^ry midst of it, to verisimiliftidPiiifcdnBnMiKillx. 
interest, we altude partiralarly to the passage aboidl J^fal^ tf^j 
water, which makes a good halt in the gay progress Q^'AMHSlljfir 
success, and alarms us for his security. The hero^s^ ^4^^ SRs 
averting the turn of affiurs threatened by the §oi^ J^/^^^ssftA 
good]. t ,: ]k iiii^ra 

A native of Ispahan, named Ameen Beg, being under the tiec^- 
sily of travelling alone through the valley of the Angel of De^h^^ 
and having heard many stories of the Ohools of that wdley, ' 
thought it very likely that he might encounter one. He was a 
man of ready wit, fond of adventures, and more confident in his 
cunning than in his prowess. Before he set out, he put m hb 
pocket an egg, and a lump of salt. He had not proceeded te 
amidst the rocks of the valley, before he heard a voice cryipg, ' 
" Halloa, Ameen Beg, Isfidianee ! you are going the wrong road, tou ' 
will lose yourself: come this way ; I am your friend Kerreem B%'^ 
I know your fiither, old Kerbela Beg, and the street in which Jroa-^ 
were bom." 

Ameen well knew the power of the Ghools to assume ^nfft^- 
they pleased, and also their skill in genealogy, and thdr'ltndWl^ffe 
of places; he had therefore little doubt hut this wsfs i ^hMd' 
alluring him to destruction. He determined, howeVef, t6' eMCmiii* *' 
ter him, and to trust to his own ingenuity for escape. . ' •< -^^LOf 

•' Stop, my friend, until I overtake^ you ;■' was hisrepl^ikud 
when he came to the place where the Ghool was, he tttnitx^}^) 
''.You are not my friend Kerreem Beg, you are a lylnt Uefaion, btit : 
you are just the being I desired to meet. I have tried my strength' 
against all the men and all the beasts which exist in the natural' 
world, and I can find nothing that is a match for itke. I dune, 
therefore, to this valley, hi the hope of encountering a G,hbo1, tliat 
I might prove my prowess upon him." ' ,; 

The Ghool, astonished at being addressed in thi9'Mantter;.l6dked 
keenly at him, and said, — " Son of Adam, yuu do not appehf so 
strong." " "' 

** Appearances are deceitful," replied Ameen ; '**'!*« T^^tW fii^t ' 
you a i»r«H>f of my strength. There, (picking up a st6a6' from a 
rivulet) thu contains a fluid ; try if you can so sqoeeife "it, that it 
will flow out." 

The Ghool took the stone, and after a momentaTy attempt, 
returned it, saying, ** The thing is impossible.'* 

" Very easy," said Ameen, taking the stone, and placing it in the 
hand in which he had previously concealed the egg : " Very easy. 
Look there :" and the astomsht'd Ghool, while he heard what he 
took Aov the breaking of the stone, saw the liquid run from be* 
tween Ameen's fingers; and this was done, apparently without 
effort. 

Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone upon the ground, 
and taking up another, — ** This," said he, •* I can sec contains Salt, 
as yuu will find, if you can crumble it beneath your fihgei^." Thfe 
Ghool, looking at it, acknowledged that he had neither the'know- 
ledge to discover its qualities nor the strength to break it. 

•* Give it me," replied Ameen, impatiently, and having put it 
into the same hand with the piece of salt, he instantly gave the 
latter, all crushed, to the Ghool ; who, seeing it reduced to powder, 
tasted it, and remained in the most stupid wonder at the skill and 
strength of this wonderful man. He was not without some aland 
that bis strength might be exerted against himself, and it woafd be 
useless to resort to the shape of a beast, for Ameen had warned 
him that if he commenced any such unfair dealing, he would in- 
stantly slay him ; for Ghools, though long-lived, are not immortal. 

Under such crrcuflftstances, he thought his best plan ^Ufas fed con* 
ciliate the friendship of his companion, till he found a safe,oppol^ 
tunity of destroying him. * r' < (. i» 

* Most wonderful man!" said he, ** will you hbiWir m^^WbM*'^ 
with your presence, it ia quite at hand : there yo^ wiff*fmtf*feVfel^' 
refreshment, and after a comfortable night's rfcst, ';jl3ir*fc^ 4^iHite^ 
your journey." *'"'' "^ "»"" ^^'^'r '.' ;* 

I have no objection fHend Ghool, to accept )^iif^dfi^^,^teiA^'akrfe ' 
me, I am, in the first place, very passionate, atid ttkUt itbk \ki*^H>^ 
voked by any expressions which are in ithe leaM dist^pe^^l {m\ * 
in the second place, 1 am full of penetration, and ciih ^e!6 !h^ your 
designs as clearly as I saw through that hard stone in whivih I'^Sn" '■ 
covered salt; so take care you entertain none thai are Vddked j or 
you shall suffer." 

The Ghool declared that the ear of his guest should hk pain^ by 
no expression to which it did not befit liis dignity to listen ; and he 
swore by the head of his liege lord, the Angel of Death, that he 
would faithfully respect the rites of hospitality and firiend^^p'. 

Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the G^hool through a nun^)^ of 
crooked paths, rugged cliffy, and deep ravines, till taey can^ to a 
large cave, dimly lighted. i •. 

♦• Here I dwell," said the Ghdol* "and here toy Men* 1*«' Ibid 
all he can want for refreshment and repose.'* • " '^ '!<»'^ •» .t v 

So saying, he led him to vai^ons apa^meilt^;' ii^ irhitlC'l^ek' 
hoarded every species of grain, and all kfndfr of WiH[ihliiiid6i^ 
phmdered from travellers who had been deluded to hii^ den, and of ^ 
whose fate Ameen was too well Informed by the bdii^ over whieh 
i. /.•■•' .•■ . • -J -..', 1-.- . .." . :.'••. ^. 
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he now and thei fltuiabled^ dnd i^y^ tlliL)tttiliI«Mll^ produced by 
some hf^f consumed carcasses. ^ „ -v.../ 

^*^nls will be sufficient for you^ supper, I hope,*' said tbe 
OfidW ?**^'rttd6t of your proweife mnbstha^ a tolerable appetke.** 

fi<9/lbie^'^ki Ataeen ; "< but I ii^ i^ ahe^, and as mucn rice to 
glmifrltif «l^ befope i proceeded ^kimy jounity^ lam, there* 
iV^!lM^|igiarf> feut I will take a movsel, mai to oSend your 

mu^t boil It for you," said the demon ; ** you do not eat grain 
aflfi S^i^t^w, as We d6. Here is a kettle, I will go and get wood 
lbP^ik«,'^WhiU^ you fetsch water with that;"— pointing to a bag 
made of the hides of six oxen. 

^J^iUXL waited UU he saw his host leave the cave, and then, with 
grjBat oifl^ulty, he dragged the enormous bag to the bank of a 
dark stream, which issued from the rocks at the other end of the 
civeroy aad^ after being visible for a few yards, disappeared under 
gTQiind. 

. '* How," thought Ameen, *' shall I prevent my weakness being 
disoovered :— ^I could hardly manage to move this bag when empty ; 
it would require twenty strong men to carry it when full. What 
shall I do ? I shall certainly be devoured by this cannibal Ghool, 
wUo, is only kept in order by the impression of my great strength. 
A{(^ f^m^ minutes reflection, he thought of a scheme, and began 
dig^g a small channel from the stream, jtowards the place where 
hkAdpper was preparing. 

jj| 'What «re you doing ?" vocifei^ted the Ghool, as he advanced 
tq§§M^f l>lin» " I s<^n^ y^u for water to boil a little rice, and 
yoi^J^VA ^n an hour about it. Cannot you fill the bag and bring 
It away?" 

F^^c^iui^y I can,'* said Ameen ; ^ If I were content, after all 

r)ur kiodne^ %o shew uiy gratitude merely by featstof brute strength 
cppld lift your, stream, if you had a has large enough to hold it. 
Bft here is the commencement of a wonc in which tne mind of a 
nn^ ifi employed to lessen the labor of his body. This canal, small 
a& it ma|^ appear, will carry a stream to the other end of the cave, 
ia.ii^ich I wll construct a dam that j^ou can open and shut at plea- 
sure, and thereby, save yourself infinite trouble in fetching water. 
JB^lt.p;«y^ iotjo^e alone till it is finished; — and he resumed his 
c%ging. 

** Nonsense !" and the Ghool, seizing the bag and filling it ; " I'll 
c^i;;^ tka ufalen mvsalf» and I advise you to leave off your canal, as 
ypu.paU i^t l^nd 6>i)ow me, that you may eat your supper and go to 
ateea;; .vq|i wiijf finish this fine work to-morrow morning, if you 
like It.'' 

Ameen, congratulating himself on this escape, was not slow to 
take the advice of his host. After having ate heartily of^the supper 
that was prepared, he went tn repose on a bed made of the richest 
coverlets and pillows, which were taken firom the store of plundered 
gooda. The Ghool, whose bed was also in the cave, had no sooner 
liud dpwU| than he fell into a sound sleep. The anxiety of Amcen's 
miod prevented him from following the example;, he rose gently, 
and having stuffed a long nillow into the midcMe of his bed, to make 
it mpp«!ar as if he were still there, he retired to a concealed place in 
the cavern to watch the proceedings of the Ghool, The latter 
aw<»ke a short time before daylieht, and rising, went silently to- 
wftrda Ameen's bed, and, satisfied from hearing no stir, that hia 
guest was in a deeji bleep, he took up one of his walking sticks, which 
wf^ in, sixe like the trunk of a tree, and struck a fierce blow at 
what he su|>posed to be Ameen's bead. He smiled, not to hear a 
graai»» thiuKing he had at once deprived him of life, but to make 
sq^e of his work, he repeated the blow seven times. He then 
reti^med to rest, but had scarcely settled himself to sleep, when 
A^neea, who had crept into the bed, raised his head above the 
clothes, and exclaimed,—*' Friend Ghool, what insect could it be 
tha^ lias disturbed me by it tapping ? I counted the flap of its 
little wipgs seven times on the coverlet. These vermin are veiy 
annoying, for though thev cannot hurt a man» they disturb his 

re^'V. ;• ■ ' 

The Ghool's dismay on hearing Ameen speak at all was great, 
bim^^lfmi^n^ff^iVid to.perfect fright when he heard him characte- 
ri^^/^ep,,^o(w^ any one of which would have felled an elephant, 
«^VM¥9# ift4>^ .^. '*<^ insecfs wing. There was no safety, he 
thought, near so' wonderful a man, and he soon after rose and 
fl^J|pi9^:^e^^^ losing Ameen its sole master. 

Jj^^epi4^9Q,,(qupd his host gone, he was at no lose to conjec- 
U^XffiJh^^Cf^x^, fu>4 immediately b^an to survey the treasures with 
w4)i(^l>e was,8urroUQded» and to contrive means for removing them 

• After. e^Ami|lipff the contents of the cave, and arming himself 
with a matchlock, which had belonged to some victim of the 
GM)opl» he proceeded to survey the road. He had, however, only 
gone! » short distance, when he saw the Ghool returning, with a 
larae jcluh ii| his hand, and accompanied by a (ox. Ameen's know- 
ledge of that conning animal led him to suspect that it had unde- 
ceiyed his enemy, but his presence of mind did not forsake him. 

^ Taf^ that/r said he to the fox» aiming a ball at him, and 
ahooting him' through the head : " take that, for not performing 
my..9Dd^.:.;71atbi;uMv'; continued he, ^promised to bring me 
seven Ghools, thai I migh^ chajfi them, and carry them to Ispah^i^ 
ai^y^rff Jbfi M^.oqUj^ bf^ht yo^ who are ah'eady my slave." 

^>4^Hf& >hQ(^^Q<?P<J^iof^ajrds the Ghool; but the latter had 
alTi^a|d(y taken fighti n^id by theatid of hia dub^ bounded so rapidly 
ovi»jPrriK^^nd|»r0ciEiices> th^t he.w^ soon out of sight. 

Ameen, having well niarked the path fi^m the cavern to the roac^^ 



(Wen^to tfte tieareAt tovm, andhh^ cAMeHt Attift ifluletf t» nmm^ 
Jtb^ ))rbpert r he had ac<)[tiired. After making reatHutibn to all WiMF 
remained alive to prove thdhr goods, he became, firote what %id^ 
undttmed, a man of wealth, all of which wis owkig'to liie sup^ 
rionty of wit over strength. ''^ 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



COCK-CROWING ON CHRISTMAS £VE« 

8ome say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviours birth is celebrated. 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wboleiM>rae, then no planets atrike. 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to chal*m, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time*^— ftaife/. 

Mb Pepys'r DisAPPofNTMBNT ON CBRrstiiAS EvB.^i-By coach 
to St James, it being about six at night ; mv desigh bemg to see the 
ceremony, this night being the eve of Christmas at the Qneen'i^ 
chapel. 1 ^t in almo: ' " ' -"^ ^ j— i -r 

patience staid from nin< 
great crowd ; and there 
there being nothing but 
some ladies. All beinj 
mijising of what I expe< 
and dressed there, and 
nothing like it done. / 
ment, and the Queen g 
who looked prettily in 
which waited ; and dra 
door, while the constat 
by, it being a fine light 
city. — Pepyt'f Diary , v< 

Mr Novbllo.-— The iS/iM«al«r,'8|keBki^iafI«inev i»d improradi 
edition of Mozart's Massea, by this igbBtlenBUi,iNiyB^ with a juai €ii^ 
thusiasm, ** There ui no man iis tfaisioiHintkyiao whom ntenen move 
indebted than ta Vincent NovvUe.* He his ifeatrodueed the sRcfed 
compositions of Mosart 4Uid! Haydn* into wf orchestras, . em 
churches, and our ehandiert. U'was^hiaaeid, iodnalry, and taste, 
that brought the FitawilUam Music to* light, that rescued fttaai de- 
straotion much, aad gave perpeiuitsr to all the existiia^ church music 
of our own immortal Pufcelk He^ alone and unaided, has diffused 
more genevaUy, and stamped more deeply the knowledge and love of 
classical harmony, than any of his conteaapofariea. In all hia 
laboora we may trace the poreat taste, and the moat disinterested love 
6i hia an;: There iano ttMickling to fiudiion^ ft>ll|v iBterest, or pt»* 
judice^ He is always in advance of the public taster If he pn»» 
duces the work of any great author (and aiboat no. other does he 
coaoerw faimaelf )^ is not lowered, dilufeed, and distorted ia order 
to SUM: Che capmiiy ef inferior fi^yers^ bat preaealed in^a foraa 
which the autiior would have adfltired and appromd.'' . 

LivBLT Optics.r-When M. Lamber 
the inaugural discourse on hb admissio 
he wbhed to resolve in it, a question o 
the reflection of light ; for which he h 
ments ; for this purpose he wanted a 
did not possess. The best remedy he 
the principal cofiee-house, where he 
He entered one of the rooms on the 
castomed manner, without looking i 

f>assed on to a large mirror which hi 
ightest part of the room. He then d 
mirror, as against an adversary, drew 
self into the difierent attitudes of a n 
profoundly meditating on what he sa¥ 

nour he thus continued hu experiments, perfectly unconscious that 
the spectators, who did not know his person, and knew not what to ' 
think of this singular exhibition, had concluded him to be a lunatic, 
and were actually holding themselves in readiness to seize and disarm 
him, if necessary. When the philosopher had ended his experl- 
ments, he put his sword quietly into the acabhard, cast a look of 
indifference around him, bowed as before, and coolly returned home 
to compose a memoir worthy the admiration ot the leamed.^- 
Tkiebauifs j4necdoiet ^ FMlerie the Greei.\ 
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A^Bkb^$^lj|cuLATiOK. — ^They that marry ancient people, merely 
ufej^^fctAtfod to bury them, bai^ themselvei in hope tij^iuUHie will 
come and cut the halter.r-<frV</Z0r. . , . . . T^ 

Infant SifiLB8^*&m^ odoBiritig wltet motiiwi to mhth infiitito« 
meet with in their siltnt and solitary amilw, bwre resolved, -Itow 
truly I know not, that then they converse with angels ; as indeed 
such cannot among mortals find any fitter companions. — The same. 

Pleasurs Tista End op CRliATioN.^^Whilst you are upon 
earth, enjoy the good things that are here, (to that end were they 

S'ven) and be^ not melancholjr and wish .yourself in heaven. If a 
ng should give you the keeping of a castle, with things belonging to 
it, orchards, gardens, &c. and bid you use them; and withal promise 
you after twenty years to remove you to the court, and to make 

your castle, and 
whine, and wish 
s king would be 

.TURAU — As jit is 
it what it is, and 
sd on as natural 
more narrowly, 
that pitch only by 
r pleasantness in 
ing stories. This 
id that the rather 
jxcel in either of 

of it as an art to 
ky hit which took 
ncouraged him to 

that way, till at 
ceiving how, and 
ch more the effect 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 

AT 9H)e ORIGIKAL TH£ATftICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



F^AP9«IC4<M0«f Of LAST fitQUT. 
CovsNT GABDtir^Tbe Proroked Hwbukl— The Omubiw— Robot tka Derfl. 



CoTBNT Garden. 
ITTb have little to say on the musical romance of Robert the Devil 
which W9e saw Jaat night. It is- a mixture of Don Gmtanai and the 
rtiory of the rnag vnd the statue, with Mr BARKtfrr's music. Robert 
goes seducing ladies at a great rate, and in the course of his enor- 
mki^ orders hia servant, a h Leporeilo, to put a ring on the statue 
of one of them, whose heart his villainy had broken. He is after- 
Wtfrds pfoceeteg to marry his thousand and -first nHils, when the 
lb|tu« makes its appearance, and claims her brid^room. The efiect 
of tbii 9Wta^% aad of a dream in which she haa previously ap^ 
u nif i e d to »Mte» is vei7 ghastly. It cdnstitutes hi fact the mdn 
ftttraedon of the pteoe, and sends the ladies agreeably frightened 
into their oamsges. One of them, shuddering into the lobby last 
iA^tf prettily as'sihe passed us, half with fear and iinlf with the cold, 
declared she had '* never seen anything so terrible except Franken- 



THEATRE HOyAL, DRURY LANE. 

Oo Monday next, the 27ih. will be performed the Tragedy of 

JANE SHORE.. : , 

[ByMrRowBl. 

Jane Shore, Mim PHILLIPS, Alicia. Miss HUDDART. 

Duke of Glo'sier, Mr J. VINING. 

Lord Htfltiogs, Mr MACREADY, 

Belmour, Mr YOUNGE. Sir Riclnird Ratdiff, Mr COOR, 

Dumont, Mr COOPBR. Catctby, Mr C. JONRS. 

Previoot to the Tragedy, the Band will perform (2od time ia this Cboairy) 
H. Marschner'a Overtore to *' Der 'J'empler und die Judin.** 

To conclude with the New Splendid Chriitmat Comic Pantomime, called 

DAVY JONES; 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr W. Barrymorb.J 

Oo Tuesday, The School for Scandal • . . 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.. 



On Monday nexf, the 27th, will be perr^rmel the Tfagfldt^f • 

THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER. , 

[Hv M- Murphy]. 
Euphranifl. Miit FANNY KH:MULK, Erixi-ne, Mi^* LAWRlvNCr, 

Evandrr, Mr C. KEMBLE, Dionymuti, Mr G. BEKNCTT, 

PhiioiaH. Mr WARDE. Phooioii,* Mf AttBOTT. 

Melunilioit, MrEGERTON, Arcos Mr EVANS, 

Cnili|M»UN Mr HENRY, 

Greek H(*r«ld. Mr BAKER, P»i40iNpr, M^IIOLU 

S<rleucu«, Mr IRWIN. Pt^r^Mo^^s Mr AAMOTIN, 

Previous to the Tragedy, the Gr ml Overture to '* Z ir«>.** P. lU Wittier. 
To conclude \*iih the New Grand and C<.roic* P.nti-mm^v called 

HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLRQUIN BAT; 

OR, THE UIANPS CAUSEW/iY, 



On Tueada), (Jari ; and Hide and iSeek. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 



Robert is {>«rfom6dii^fli .propcii-' melo-dramatic vigour byJMr 
GL Bennett; but 'he -is an uuniitigated and unattractive rascal. 
£km -Qimfmrn has > «ach qnrodigious ^animal spirits, and such fine I 
music is put hito'lAs moufh by Mozart, 'that we are Mtritling to 
think his vices owing to an excess of health aud thoughtlessness. 
He seems to carry off m lady out of an irresistible impulse of viva^ 
dty, and runs an old gentleman through the body purely because his 
''hand is in*" But Aod«r( is «a aad tragic feUow» who deserves no 
forbearaaoe/ beoauae be gives no pleasure. You wish liim knocked 
on the head at once, like a wfld beast. 

Mr BARi^Err's tiiastc in this piece ^(Mitains pasdag^ of tast« ftnd 
beauty, but they promise more than they perform. He seems to 
ns a man of real talent for his art, but hardly a voluntary one. He 
must take it as it chuses to visit' him. If it is carelessness, he 
ought to attend ; for in that case, he might convert hia talent into 



On Motiday Evenint;* a New Rrxnaiiiic Allegorical Birrleita, io Two Acta, 

called 

THE DEVIL^S DUCAT I 

OR, THE GIFT OP MAMMON. 
[IJv Mr jEaiiOL!».] 
Th% Music by Mr G H RiMlwell. 
SflbioH, Miss DALY 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr OOWNE, BotU, (a NoUry) Mr BAYNK. 

Aiktolplio, f Broilurs. ruined b?\ Mr VATliS, 
Leandro, \ Nibbio ajil Boiui j Mr UEMMlNGS, 
Alammo.i, Mr O SMITH, 
Orillo. (Boita'sServani) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Franriico, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Puasami Mr MORRIS, 

Toiuaso, (Captaio of the Santa Maria i Mr $. :>.MITII, 
Gvone. (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino* vhis Atiendant) AJr V. WEBSTER, 
Vine Dre<s0n, Sailors, &c. Messrs. duule^t, Fry, lay lor, WHliar. 
After which, the favorite f omic Borieita, called 

THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 

[By Mr M. Harnett]. 
Roaine, Mis« DALV. Mioette, Mrs FITZWtLLtAMS 

Margot, MraDALY. 
Bereiiio, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr BATNK, 

Coro Cocklei, Mr BUCKSTONB, Victor G^apd, Mr UKMMINCS. 
UoQ tiabeitaah, aod Haoaibal Fazee, (the Dragoooi} Mr VAXJs^Srtul 

Mr JOHN REEVE. 
To cooclade with a New Grand and Comic Chriatmaa Panto niniej called 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT' 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING' OF THB'«#I»? 



SURREY THEATRE. 



TO CdRIlBSPONDENTS. 
Mr Jerioud's letter tomorrow. 
An En^uoubr will be aniwered at the sama tiqa^^. 



On Mondav Eveniog, a Dew Nautico- Domestic Drama, enlitW 

tHE ROVER'S BRIDE: 

After which the Pftif Drama, entitled 

THE SCAPE GOAT! 

To conclude with an entirely new aplendid Comic Chriftinti Pantomww, 
entitled 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT ! 

OH. HARLEQUIN. JACK OF NEWBURY! 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all boob, 
pa*-ceU, and communications for the Editor, are to be tiddrttted) ? smdbj 
J. Chappbl, 93 Royal Exchange ; A. Hats, 165 Regent ftrect ; J.Fiild, 
16 Air street. Piccadilly; Marsh. 145 Oxford «tiwl, next door to 
Pladong's Hotel ; at Ebbrs's Library, Old Boud street ; and by all Book- 
colters and Newsmen. 

C. and W. Riyiau., Piiatcis, BM«d iCraet, Golden H^iMt, 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE- 



SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1830, 



CHRISTMAS DAY. 



Ths antiquities of GbristmaSy its origin, old customs, rustic usages, 
'and mention by the poets, have been so abundantly treated in 
VKious publications of late years, that we should have nothing to 
say 5Hi 4e suliject, if the season itself, and the fire-side, did not set 
W taHdi^. We hope our readers will all eujoy themselves heartily 
to4ay ; but to that end, we have first a word or tWo to say of a 
graver tmlsiMy. We are not going to tell them that they must 
have 00 rahrth; lx$eause there are many who have a great deal of 
ioaow. . It would be a great pity, were there no sunshine in one 
place, bfcause there is rain in aootlter. There are many things in 
thC^nteut sUtte of the world, and of our own country in particu* 
br, calculated to disturb, even a momentary spirit of enjoyment, 
if our very humanity did not help to reioywire us. We firmly 
believe that tJie end of all the present tribuktionii of Europe, will 
be a glorious advance in the well-being of society* This refiection 
alone may enable the lovers of their species to endure many evils, 
and to persaiwre with renewed cheerfulness, in the struggles that 
jetjnemain for them to go through. We believe also, with equal 
assuredness, that the end of the present dreadful calamities of the 
poor in Engkmd, will be a proportionate advance in the whole con- 
dition of the English community ; and therefore uneasy and cheer* 
fid thoughts chase one another in our contemplations, as images of 
the present or future predominate ; but when we propose to our- 
selves a special day of enjoyment, or relief or whatever else it may 
be called, in proportion to the cares of the individual, it appears to 
US that we ought not to take it, without doing what we can towards 
dhninishing some portion of it in others, even should our circum. 
stances allow us to do no more than give them an apple or a crust. 
What we mean, in short, is, that in all neighbourhoods, there are 
fellow-creatures to whom Christmas is little or no Christmas, except 
hi reminding them that they cannot keep it ; and we would have 
everybody do something, however small, to shew them that we 
would &in have it otherwise. The rich can do something in this 
wi^, to gladden the hearts of many fiimilies ; others may be able to 
do but little for three or four; others for a less number; and some 
for none at all, to any serious degree, except that the least attention 
to the poor is welcomed as a serious blessing. But we would say 
to every one who can spare a slice from his pudding, or an apple 
from his little children's dessert, ** If you can send nothing else, 
send that." If you know of no actual distress, still the slice of 
meat or pudding may be welcome; the servant will, probably, know 
somebody who would be glad of it. There is the washerwoman, 
or the errand-boy, or the poor man who sweeps the cold street at 
the comer, — send out your charity somewhere, and it will find a 
call for its tenderness. We give this advice, not because your heart 
may be wanting in natural kindness, or you may not be even actively 
beneficent, when affliction is brought before your eyes ; but because 
the best hearted joy may sometimes forget others, in its vivacity, or 
not have been sujficiently taught to share what it can ; but having 
thus earned a right to be sympathized with by those about you, we 
aaj ikef^t ** Do/orget, if yon can^ all othen,** Shut out the world 
and its sorrows, as you do the darkness of the evening with your 
curtains, and realize the happiness which you would bestow on all. 
It ia a part of your duty to enjoy what pleasures you can, not 
inconsisteot with others' welfare or your own. 

The true keeping of Christmas is to be found among those who 
are neither rich nor poor. The rich have too much Christmas all 
the year round. They invite their friends indeed, eat mince-pies 
relax, from Parliament, and, if they are above the vulgar sort, or 
lofty enough in another way to dispense with mere fiishion, and its 
^ce^maklng, contrive to imitate the middle classes as much as they 
can, in t|ieir cliversions. But there is no genuine Christmas^ at 
present, except among those to whom a season of festivity is alto- 
gether rare ; who cannot keep open boose m general. We take the 
perfection of a Christmas-day, for instance, (and if we were as rich 



as my Lord Grosvenor, we should confine ourselves to the fare» cm 
that day), to consist in things held peculiar to the season,— we do 
not mean in niceties of dace and tench^ or anything that Mr Ounter 
could do for us, but in plain honest beef and puddings nnoee-pie% 
roasted cbesnuts, and a wassail bowl. Minoe-pies are peculiar to 
the season ; and roast-beef and plum-pudding neoessarf td ft. The 
pies may be dispensed with, but the roast-beef and p^um-pnddiilg 
are essential. A man might as well set up at 6nce for a fellow d[ 
infinite no-jest, and most un-excellent fancy, who shfiuld^rder boiled 
beef on a Christmas-day, when he might have it rQas(Qd» or insult the 
proper place at table with any other pudding tbanpluia.' Bmi «uiw 
key and sausages, tboogh common to the day, ai^ ndther |)e«ufiar 
to it, or necessary, nor is wine either, though, as there must be 
something to drink, it should either be the was^-bowl, however 
composed, or the great country wine that wesee-^^yaAg in aoch 
pretty clumps in the hedges, in the shape of the elder-tree; a pro- 
duction which^ accOTding to Ev^yp, p^isf^sses a|l (he virtues under 
the sun. We have a friendship £^r port wine,' dnd iovt champagne 
as we do wit; but not to mention that refprmers and auth<9s must 
often make up their minds to be content without either, we could 
make out a very good case for our Christmas evening, by the hdp 
oi Mr Evelyn's Nepeatfae, always provided thsft our beef be roast, 
and our eyes be Reddened by the goodly orb of the plum-pudding 
The elder, too, should 'be genuine, neither sour, nor too much 
spiced ; the former condition being totally opposite to its healing 
character, and the latter converting it into a caustic, resembling the 
quintessence of the scrapings of tea-kettles. For genuine elder we 
have a dc^gree of respect that Mr Evelyn hhnsetf wodd have 
approfed* Mr Lamb, in his eulogy on tobacco, enlls k^ 

"Brother of Bacchus, huer bom." 
Elder should be styled 

Brother of Bacchus, elder bom. 
We have a notion that the Bearded Bacchus was its prototype. In 
short, elder is emphatically the Christmas wiue; the proper cake to 
it, is a piece of toast. The dessert is a roaa^ pear, apple, or 
chesnut. Some foreigner, insolent with his happy cKmate, scdd thilC 
there was no ripe fmit in England but the roasted apples. We 
could have told him that we have eaten finer peaches m Englaad 
than in Italy ; but at all events, he might have added the roasted 
chesnut, — a plebeian elegance, better than the raw beans which we 
have seen the young ladies take out of their reticules, and munch, 
in that charming country. Cbesnuts fumish a sport by the fireside, 
such as may be enjoyed by rich and poor, provided they are either 
young enough to be wise, or wise enough to be young. Milton, in 
one of his Latin poems, has recorded his fondness, when a youth, 
for roasting cbesnuts and pears, and seeing them crackle and hiss 
upon the bars, so that we hope nobody will be ashamed of sharing 
with merry children, this' cheap and illustrious pastime. 

And this brings us to another indispensable requisite for Christ- 
mas enjoyment, — the fire itself. If at dinner we must all sit round 
a great pudding, it is no less necessary that we pass the evening 
round agreat fire, staring our eyes out at the coals, and nibbling cdte 
and fhut, twice as much as we ought to do, In this oenditioB, ive 
play at forfeits and other games ; and ingenuous youth err out of 
too much galUmtry, in not taking a lady for a candlestick. And 
then there is the misselto hung at the ceiling, '* shedding sweet 
mfluence." This, till within a short period, used to be confined to 
the kitchen, because, among the great, people never kiss. But we 
remember some years ago, a young German diplomatist who asto« 
nished his fbmale acqoaSptalbces, by commg hito rooms, and with a 
sudden flourish of tMs mysterious plant over their heads, tellhif 
them that they must submit to the " compliments of the season;'* 
since which time, we have noticed it, in divers ingenuous houses. 

But the holly is more indispensable than the missdto. Perhaps 
the holly is as necessary to the shew of Christmas, as beef and 
pudding to the substbftbd of ft. Everything green that can be 
found, belongs to Christmas; but the holly more particukurly. Its 
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4>tiytiful acariet berries render it the most cheerful thing the summer 
has left us ; and so we bring tli9 chetrfulness of nature out of 
doors to mingle with the joy within. Swift said, that a Lord Mayor 
was a man sitting on a great horae^ eating custard (whilcb were the 
city modes in those times) ; and that a judge was made up of 
certain combinations of wig and ermine^ a bishop of wig and lawn, 
&c, Christmas, in like manner, may be defined to be a season 
composed of roast beef, plum-pludding, a great fire, holly, and a 
wassail-bowl. The wassail-bowl has been so often described, that 
we need not say more about it. We hold the countryman's panacea, 
elder, equally to belong to the season, as we hare already shewn ; 
but this, if the reader pleases, may come under the head of wassail,* 
because wassail means tba drinking of healths, and those may be 
drank in anything, even in imagination; in which cheapest and 
richebt of all cups we have the pleasure of wishing him a merry 
Christxnas and a happy New-year. 



TWO GENUINE LOVE-LETTERS. 

• Theoa aie vety tender things to be recited from the writings of 
pQfticai, authors* which express the utmost tenderness in an amorous 
commerce : but I never read anything which to me had so much 
nature and love, as an expression or two in the following letter; 
but the Trader must be let into the circumstance of the matter, to 
have a right sease of the word. The epistle was • written by a 
garitiewoman to her husband, who was condemned to sufier death. 
Tie unfortunate catastrophe happened at Exeter during the time 
of the lat^ rebellion^ A gentleman, whose name was Penruddock, 
tQ wbomth^ letter was wriuen, was barbarously sentenced to die 
without the least ^appearanpe of justice. He asserted the illegality 
oYhis enemies* proceedings, with a spirit worthy his innocence ; and 
tk9 night before his death his lady writ to him the letter which I so 
much admire, and is as follows : — 

MRS PENRUDDOCK*S LAST LETTER TO HER HUSBAND. 
' My Dbab Heart, — My sad parting was so far from making me 
forget you^ that I scarce thought upon myself since, but wholly upon 
you. Those dear embraces which I yet feel and shall never lose, 
being the faithful testimonies of an indulgent husband, have charmed 
my soul to siich a remembrance, that were it possible, I would with 
my own blood, tement your dead limbs to life again ; and (with 
reverence) think it no ai» to rob Heaven a little while longer of a 
martyr. Oh 1 my dear^ you must now pandon my passion, this 
beine my last (oh ! fatal word) that ever you will receive from me ; 
and know that, until the last minute that I can imagine you shall 
live, I will saciifice the prayer of a christian, and the groans of an 
afflicted wife. And when you are not (which sure by sympathy I 
shall know), I shall wish mv own dissolution with you, that so we 
may go hand in hand to Heaven* ''tis too late to tell you what I 
have or rather not done for yoa ; how tora'd out of doors because 

I came to bes mercy ; the Lord lay not your blood to tlMtr charge. 
I could fain discourse lons^ with you, but dare not ; passion be>;ins 
to drown my reason, and will rob me of my devoire, which is all I 
.have left to serve yon. Adieu, therefore, ten thousand times, my 
direst dear; and since I must never see you more, take this 
prayer: May your faitli be so strengthened, that yoar constancy 
may continue, and then I know Heaven will receive you ; whither 
grief and love will in a short time (I hope) translate, my dear, your 
£2^d> but <:oQ8tant wife, even to love your ashes when dead, 

* Arundel Penruddock. 
* May the 3rd, 1655, 11 o'clock at night. Your children beg 
ymA blessing and present their duties to you.' 

I do not know that I have ever read anything so affectionate as 
that line, — thoie dear embraces which yet JfeeL 

Mr Penruddock's answer has an equal tenderness, which I shall 
recite also, that the ftnVn may dispute whether the man or the 
wpDUtti -expressed themselves the more kindly, and strive to imitate 
them inltess ctFcumstaooet of distress; for from all, no couple upon 
earth are exempt. , 

MR PENRUDDOCK's LAST LETTER TO HIS LADY. 

'Dearest, Best of Creatures, — I had taken leave of the world 
when I received your's : it did at once recal my fondness for life 
and ttiable me to resign it. As I am sure 1 shall leave none behind 
me like you, which weakens my resolution to part from you, so 
when I reflect I am. going to a place where there are none but such 
aa you, I recover my courage. But fondness breaks in upon me; 
and as I wo^ld not have my tears flow to-morrow when your hus- 
band, and the father of our dear babe^ is a[ public spectacle, do 
not think meanly of me, that I give way to grief now in private, 
when 1 see my sand run so fast, and. I within few hours am to 
leave you helpless, and exposed to the merciless and insolent, that 
have wrongfully put me to a. shameless death, and will object that 
shame to mv poor children. I thank you for all your focHdncss to 
me, and will endeavour so to die as to do nothing unworthy that 
virtue in which we have mutually supporteti each other, and for 
which I desire you not to repine that I am first to be rewarded, 
siftfeyoo ever preserved me to yourself in all other thbgs, 
aflbrd me, with cheerfulness, the precedence in this. 

' I desire y^r prayersr in the article of death, for iBy own will 
then be ofiered for you and yours. ^ 

* J. Penruddoqk.' 
. iSieek't Lover.) 



CHESS PLAYING. 

■ >T# THE TATLEB, 

Sir, — Will you do me the favor of allotting a comer of your 
entertaining miscellany to one or two observations which I wup to 
offer, not with an intention of combatting the statements of J^hUfi' 
toacehgria, but merely of setting him right with respect to ddfes aAd 
/aeis? 

I agree with him that Cunningham has no right to give fifs name 
to that Gambit — or rather to the defence of that Gan>bit — which 
goes by his name : but your Correspondent might have found much 
stronger reasons than those he has brought forward in support of 
this opinion. Philoscaccharia says, that " Stamma gave the attack 
and defences under the head of the * Three Pawns Gambit' defhre 
PhiUder was bem," This is a ^ross mistake, it is established beyond 
cavil, that Philidor was bom m 1726, that he came to England in 
1747, the very year that Stamma published his book on Chess, and 
that very year also, he being then only 21, beat Stamma at Chess, 
winning ei^ht out of ten games, giving the latter the great advan* 
tage of reckoning every game be could draw hs won. In &cf, 
Stamma won only one game and drew another. Whatever this ' 
feet may decide as to the force of Philidor's play, it certainly saja 
very little indeed in favor of Stamma's skill. 

Had Philogcaecharia been acquainted with the earlier books on ' 
Chess, he would have known that Captain Benin publLjhed a work 
in 1735, (ten years before the appearance of Stamma's boofi) fn 
which he gives the ** Three Pmms Gambit* without any notice oT 
Cunningham, although Captain Bertin was a member of the same . 
club with him and Stamma, and most probably they hadolVeii 
played together. It is also worthy of notice that the ** anonymous 
Modenese,** a celebrated Italian player, givest he openiiig of the 
Three Pawns Gambit in his treatise, printed in 1750. The lirat 
edition of Philiilor's Analysis was printed in 1749. It is perfectly 
well ascertained that Philidor was a m?mh t of the club before 
alluded to, which met at Old Slaughter's CoflT-e House, 8t Martin's 
Lane, but he could not have known Cunninghaai personally, be- 
cause the latter died in 1732. 

I cou'd furnish a curious account of the r.-^asons which indoced' 
Philidor to give Cunningham's niiine to this Gambit, but I dare not' 
trespass longer on your patience at present. If I have your leave^ 
I will trouble you again. I am, Sir, yours, 

A Lover of Cuks^ 

[We shall l>e glad to hear the " account" our Corespondent , 
speaks of.] 




Christina op Swbi>bn. — [Our mention of this ^personage the 
other day, as th^ heroine of the aftei-piece at Covent Gar len, io- - 
duces us to extract the following pa-jsages fix>m VVarton's notes to 
Milton] — The firolicks of other whimsical modern queens have 
been often only romantick. The pranks of Christina had neither ' 
elegance nor even decency to deserve so candid an apftelkitioA. ' 
An ample and lively picture of her court, politics, religion, inirigwcs, : 
rambles and masquerades, is to be gathered from Thurloe's Stuic 
Pappts. Of her travels through several cities in a fantastic mascu- 
line dress, I select the following anecdotes, from various letters of 
that collection, about the year 1654, 1655. This lucid sMr of the 
northern pole soon deserted her brigbt station, and became a desul* 
torv meteor. ** The queen wbcp she came into the inn (at Elsintwr), 
haa boots on, and a carbine about her nock." Vol. ii. 44. " We 
hear (at Boulogne) strange stories of the Swetlish queen with her 
Amazonian behaviour : — m her discourse she talks loud and sweareth 
notably." Ibid. 546. ** The queen came this week to Antwerp in 
man's apparel, disguised as a page to one of her own servants : not 
so much as a maid besides in her company." Ibid. p. 449. ** She 
tarried at Brussels, more man-like than woman. Her train here 
vet consists of two earls, two men servants, and one woman.*' 
Ibid. p. 536. '* She travails a hors back lyk a man, being clad so 
from middle upwards, with doublet, cassock, band, hat, iether^ in 
so much that tne Italians say she is an HermafVodyte." Ibid. vol. iv. 
p. 172. *' In her pasauig through the multitude (at Francfort) she 
made several strange grimaces and faces, and was not able to keep 
her countenance long. When she approached the forts she tat in 
the right boot of the coach, in a black velvet coat, and a hat with 
feathers, &c. — Coming nearer to the city itself, she suddenly changed ' 
I her black coat, and put on a grey, with a black hood about her h^d, 
and got to the left boot, &c.** Ibid. p. 89. — See a long account of 
Christina's dress and manners in the Memoirs of Anne of Austria, 
by Madame de Motteville. 

Knowledge and Ignorant KN0WLBD6E.---Ue that doat noi 
know those things which are of use and necessity for him to know, 
is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know besides. — TUUtmm. 

Born and Borne. — ^The best bom and the first bore, are 
oftimes the worst and the last to be borne. — ZiwuMrman,-^ -^ , 

Confined Notion of Virtue in Women.— It is pleasant to 
hear pretty rogues talk of virtue and vice among eacn other : — 
" She is the laziest creature in the world, but, I must confess, 
strictly virtuous ; the peevishest hnssey breathing; but, as to her 
virtue, she is without blemish. She has not the least chnrHp for any 
of her acquaintance, but I Rmst allow her rigidfy mrtuotts.^* As 

I the unthinking part of the male world call every wan a man of 
honour, who is not a coward, so the crowd of the other sex teniu 
every woman who will not be a wench> virtuous.— iSftffJJtf. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



THE PLAY-GOER. 

BY THE OHlGrNAL THEATRICAL CMTiC IN THE EXAMINER 



Ma PkpYS*s Christmas Days. — Christmas Day (1662.) — 
Had a pleasant walk to Whitehall, where I inteaded to have re- 
ceived the coimnunion with the fiimily, but I came a little too late. 
So I walked up into the bouse and spent my time looking over 
pictures, particularly the ships in King Henry the Eighth's Voyage 
to Bullaea ; marking the gjtt$,t dif&renoe between those built then 
and now. By and by, down to the chapel again, where Bishop 
Mcrley preached on the song of the Angels, " Glorv to God on 
high, on earth peace and good will towa^s roen.^' Methought he 
made but a poor sermon, but long, and reprehending the common 
jollity of the court for the true joy that shall and ought to be on 
those days. Particularized concerning their excess in plays and 
gaming, sayins that he whose office it is to keep the gamesters in 
order and within bounds, serves but for a second rather in a duel, 
meaning the groome porter. Upon which it was worth observing 
how far they are come from takine the reprehensions of a bishop 
seriously, that they all laugh in the chapel when be reflected on 
their in actions and courses. He did much press us to joy in these 
public days of joy, and to hospitality. But one that stood by whis' 
pered m.mu fare that the bishop do not spend one groate to the poor 
km$c\f' The sermon done, a gpod anthem followed with vialls, 
and the ki|^ came down to receive the sacrament. — Vol. L p. 354. 
ChrUtmas Day (1665). — To church in the morning, and there 
saw a wedding in the church, which I have not seen many a day ; 
and the young people so merry one with another, and strange to 
see \w^iat delight toe married people have to see these poor fools de- 
coded into our condition, every man and woman gazing and smiling 
at them. — Vol. ii. p. 350. 

Christmas Day XI 668).^To dinner alone with my wife,1who, 
poor wretch ! sat undressed all day till ten at night, altering and 
lacing of a noble petticoat; while 1 by her making the boy read to 
me the Life of Julius Cae.sar, and Des Cartes' book of Music. — 
VoL iv. p* 20^ 

CHKiSTifAs AmoNo THE CATHOLICS. — Ou Christmas-Eve I went 
not to bed, being desirous of seeini; the many extraordinary cere- 
monies performed then in the churches, as midnight masses and 
serasons. I walked from church to church the whole night in ad- 
miration at the nmltittide of scenes and pageantry which the friars 
had with much industry and craft set out, to catch the devout 
women and superstitious sort of people, who never parted without 
dropping Kon.e money into a vessel set ou purpose, but especially 
observable was the puppetry in the church of Mmerva« representing 
the Nativity. I thence went and heard a sermon at the Appolli- 
nas'i, by which time it was morning. On Christmas-dav his HoUi- 
nesse sang Massi, the artillerie of St Angelo was discharged, and 
all this day was exposed the cradle of our Lord. — Memoirs of John 
£f^/y/f.— Vol. i. p. 211. 

SpA«oNABijB.— What a luxurious man in povertv would want 
for horses and footmen, a good-natured man wants tor his friends 
or the poor. — Pope, 

Tribute op Vice to Virtue. — A man that hath no virtue in 
himself, ever envieth virtue in others; for men's minds will either 
feed upon their own good, or upon other's evil, and who wanteth 
the one, will prey upon the other. — Bacon, 

Fine Simile. — A noble heart, like the sun, sheweth its greatest 
countenance in its lowest estate.-^i^ir P, Sidney. 

Hint to Critics. — Every good poet includes a critic ; the re- 
verse will not bold. — Shemtone. 

Excellent Distinctions. — Trust him little who praiset all, 
him less who censures all, and him least who is indifierent about 
all.— Aflftwftfr. 

A True Piece of Criticism. — ^He whose first emotion, on the 
view of an excellent work, is to undervalue it, will never have one 
of his own to shew. — Aikin. 

A Passage in Cowpbr Traced. — Cowper in his verses on 
Alexander Selkirk has the following lines, the last of which has 
been more particularly admired : — 

I am out of humanity's reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
/ start at the sound qf my oum. 
Drayton, in his Barons' Wars, has the same thought in a verse, 
descriptive of Edward the Second's confinement in Berkeley 
CasUe:— 

By ni^t affrighted in his fearful dreams. 
Of raging fiends and goblins that he meets. 
Of falling down from steep rocks into streams. 
Of deaths, of burials, and of winding sheets. 
Of wand'ring helpless in far foreign realms, 
Of stronp temptations bv seducing sprites ; 
Wherewith awaked, and calling out for aid. 
His hollow voice doth make hitnse(f q/haid. — F. F. 



As the theatres are closed for two nights, we have no play to 
criticise for two whole days, an extraordinary event ^r tl^ jourpal t 
n^y, we shall be at ^home for two whole evenings ; shall have no 
mud at six, shall not be living for hours together with oar eyes 
fixed upon people we never spoke to, nor breathe a yard of cold 
$ir before us on our retnm home, nor see the salbup-men dancing 
and bugging the tips of their fingers under their arms, nor eternally 
mystify the watchman, who wonders what can induee us to be oat 
^* at that time of night every morning;" and onqnestiottably takes 
us for a spy, or a coiner, or a lover, or a " Fren^lf foreigner,'* or 
the man that sets fire to the ricks in Norfolk, or somebody who 
is " shown" and so cannot walk by day, or a Jestiit, or the ** gen* 
tleman that's missing," or one whose cloak knows more of lace 
than it appears to do, or some miserly proprietor going to ase 'that 
his men are up, or a poet, (meaning a man avoiding bailifis), or 
'* some actor-man," or a tavern-keeper, or the old bachelor who 
always keeps them up at the Southamipton Arms^ or '^ Mr Smith," 
or somebody who has something to; do with somt cnriou's business, 
or lastly (now he has it, and draws himself lip . respectfully} the 
commissioner^ of police, who goes about tO( see that the mtii'^ 
their duty. 

fFatcbman, Good morning. Sir. , " 

The Mystery. Good morning, f erribly cold I 
ffatchmaa. Terrible, indeed. Sir. (Asid«.) It can*t be the 
Commissioner. He wants dignity, like. He's too civil-spoken. 

The perfonners cannot know the pleasure of a holiday, as i#e ' 
daily critics do. They hove intervals, — repented gaps ; and besldei^ 
they can be ill. But the scene-shifter must enter into our com- 
fbrts. To have two whole evenings to himself, not Sunday ones, 
must be a novelty to him. Suddenly meditative in the midst, of 
his children's gaiety, he thinks how pleasant it is to be sittmg there 
by the fire, instead of thrusting cold summer-bowers upon the 
stage, or running with one half of a house at his shoulder, to meet 
Jenkins with the other. The candle-snuffer too must be glacl not 
to enlighten the stage. And the musicians, who nightly warm the 
feelings of the audience with their charming passages and eold 
fingers, they too must feel with the critic in this matter, especially 
if he likes an orchestra as we do, and loves to be near it. 

Then there are the poor people who sell fruit out of doors, andt^ 
play-bills. They work so hard, and get buffetted by such cruel bleak 
winds, that they must surely look' to have their solaqe onChnfttnas 
night. We psked one of them the otherj evening, who was staiffing 
against a corner of the theatre, hopping on either foot, and wrapping 
a bit of a cloak about her, whether she was not eold. ** Sir," said 
she, looking us earnestly in the face, '* 1 am downright cold." Her 
manner said as much as her simple words. She felt too much to 
exaggerate. How these people stand it, we can hardly think, — bat 
especially the old watchmen, who must feel the cold pierce their 
bones through and through. They must get into bed, (when they 
do get,) like withered bits of ioe. And Christmas n^ht, to them, 
is no Christinas ! Thaw them, dear readers, with a cop of your 
best. O" 
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may read our natures. — Sir Thomas Brown, 
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THE TATLER. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

On Ifoadty neit. iIm 27tb, wUl be pcHbnDed the Tragedy of 

JANE SHCmE. 

[B/ Mr Rows]. 

Jue Shore, Min PHILUPS, AKcia. Mist HUDDART. 

Deke of Glo*tter, Mr J. VINING, Lord Histiogt , Mr M ACREADY, 

Belmour, Mr YOUNGE. Sir Richard Ratcliff, Mr COOKE, 

Dmnont, Mr COOPER, Catesby, Mr C. JONES. 

Pieviooa to the Tragedy, the Band will perform (2od time in thia Conntry) 
H. Maraehnei'a Overtore to " Der Tempter nnd die Jndin." 

To eoadndo with the New Splendid Cbriatmaa Comic Pantomime, called 

DAVY JONES; 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS. 

[Bj Mr BAnnrMona]. 

The Overtore aod Mo*i^9 b/Mr R. Hnghes. 

Colombioet, MiMet BARNETT and BA8EKE. 

, Harlequin, Mr HOWELL. 

Panulooo, Mr T. BLANCHARD. 
Clowna, MeMrt 80UTHBV, aod E. J. PARSLOE. 

The following Order of the SCENERY. 

Scene I.--Tbe North Foreland, with Light Houae.— ^mfreiM. 

Scene U. — Mother Carey't Refectory, aod Coral Cave in the Deep Sea«» 

Scene tH.^Qoarter-Deck of the Spanker, de.-^Jdmnu, 

Scene lV«^8«aen*t Couage, by Moonlicbt.— ^iftfau. 

Soeoe v.— The mboeu^ MMrimmri. 

Scene YU^The Snn'a Watery Bed.— JTorMMft. 

Scene VIl.-^Fafm-Honae. Sunriae — Jndretu. 

Scene YUI*— Ruinaof the Aiigjle Rooma the Night after the Fif-'Judrewi. 

Scene IXv— Belle Yoe Cottage and turroundiog Neighbourhood — Franklin 

Sfcoe X.^-Tbe Brighton Arehwaj. Erected in Honour of their Mnjesiie** 

Yiait to Brighton, August 80th, 1S30. With a New Allegorical Ballet. 

Soeoe XI.— ^nmercial Doek Canal. XIL— Nnrserj for Pet Children. 

Scene XIIL— Outside of Ui^latera. XIY.— The Dioraina. 

Seeoe XY.^Gmnd Hydraulic Teoiplo. Illnttrative of The Union of the 
Watera.— JTirriiurri. 
DKHUMA, Deaigoed aod Painted, bj Mr SrANrinLo. 
The Yariona Yiewa wiRDiiolay, iheSiupeadous and Extraordinary 
Miliury PASS OP THE SIMPLON. 
U Town of S»n (in the Yalais). 9. Yalley of the Rhone. 8. Brieg. 
4. The.Simplon. 5. The Schalbcl, by Moonlight. 6. Yillage of the 
Simplpn. 7. Gallery of Algaby (with the ElTcis of a Storm). 8. The 
Orand Gallery ! cot though a solid rock d96 feet long, 9. Crevola. 
10. Domo D*Os8ola. II. Fariolo. 12. Lago Magiora, with the 
Borohiean Islands. * _ 

On Toesday, The School for Scandal « 

THEATRE ROYAL. COVENT GARDEN. 

On Mondav next, the 97ih, will be perft>r«ned the Tragedy el 

THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 

[By Mr MunpBv]. 
EuAraaia^ Miaa FANNY KBMBLB, Erixene, Mint LAWRENCE, 

Evaodcr, Mr C. KEMBLE, Diony«iu«, Mr G. BENNETT, 

PhHotaa, Mr WARDE. Phocion, Mr ABBOTT. 

Melanthon, MrEGERTON, Arcaa, Mr EYANS, Callippua, Mr HENRY, 
Oroeh Herald, Mr BARER, Prisoner, Mr HOLL, 

Sdeucoa, Mr IRWIN, Perdiccas Mr AUSTIN, 

Previout to the Tragedy, the Grand Overtore to " Zaire." P. de Winter. 
To conclode with the New Grand aod Comic Pantomime, called 

HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 

OR, THE GIANTS CAUSEWAY. 

[By Mr FAnLSY.] 

The Overture and Muaie, by Mr O. Staoabury. 

With a Speaking Opening. Characiera by 

Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 

Colwnbine, Miaa LOUISA JOHNSTONE, her firat appearance in that 

character. 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, aown, Mr PAULO, 

Pantalooo, Mr BARNES, (his firat appearance theae three yenra.) 

Order of the SCENERY. 

Scene L^The Giant'* Canaeway, by Moonlight— brieve. 

Scene IL— The Boyne Water.^T. Oriewg. 

Scene Hf.-^ExteriorofKiog 0'Roirk*s Cattle. 

Scene lY.— The Grand Banqueting Hall.— fT. Grieve, 

Scene Y.— -The Banahee'a Ravioe. YL M'Murragh'n Keep. 

Seeoe YH.— Extenaive Yiew of The Lakes of Killarney.— ftoWla. 

Scene YIII.->The Cualom-Houae aod Quay, (Dublio).— T. Gricoa. 

Scene IX. — ^The New Bridge over ibe Menai.—Grseoa. 

Scene X.—Tbe Pool— Toweit'^od West India Docks.— Grirca. 

Scene XI.— A Market.— Ftii/tfv. XlL The Globe Hotel and CuUer'a Shop. 

Scene XIII.— Prog Farm and Kitchen.— fT GWcae. 

Scene XIY.— Windsor Park aod Castle.— T. Grieve. 

Scene XY. — Portsmouth Harbour, The Royal Yacht pasaiog aloog the 

Coaai, till she arrives oflT Brighton, and the Illumioatioo.— 7*. Grieve, 
Scefio XYI.— The Triumphal Arch, Erected io hooor of the Arrival of 

their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion* on August SO, 1880. 

Scont XYIL— Ludgate Hill aD<l St Paul'a, as it.waa ioteoded to be on the 

9!h of November, 1830. , 

Scone XYIII. — Lo«t in a Fog. — Grieve. 

Scene XYIII.— Guildhall as fitted upfor the Lord Mayor's Festival— GH«oe 

Scede XIX aod last. TIte Fairy Grove aod Magic Palace. 

By the Idettrt Grievet. 

On Toeaday, Clari ; and Hi^e i^nd Soak. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 

On Monday Evening, a New Romantic Allegorical Borletta, in Two AeH, 

called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
« [By Mr JannoLo.] 
Tlw Mnaic by Mr G. H. Rodwdl. 
Sabina, MiiaDALY. 
Nibbio» (an Usmer) MrDOWNE, Botu, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE. 

Astdpbo, r Brothers, roioed by 1 Mr YATES, 
LMndro, t ^>^^o •^ BotU J Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 
Grille, (Botta's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Franciaco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 

Tomaao, (Capuin of the SanU Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lodno, (bis Attendant) Mr Y. WEBSTER, 

After which, the favorite Comic Borietta, called 

THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 

[By Mr M. BAaMrrr ]. 
Roatne, Miaa DALY, Mioette. Mrs FTTZWILLlAHS, 

Margot, Mrs DALY. 

Beiguiu, Mr CHAPMAN. Gavard, Mr BAYNE, 

Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Yictor Gtvard, Mr HBMMfHeS. 

Leon Sabertaab, and Uanoibal Fuiee. (the Drafoona) Mr YATES, na4 

Mr JOHN REEYE. 

To condnde with a New Grand and Comic Christmaa Pantomime,] calUd 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE GATS! 

[By Mr BoeaaroNB]. 

The Overture and Mutic, by G. H. Rodwell. 

Columbine, (firattime) MimSTALLARU. 

Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Cioivn, Mr SANDERS, 

Pantaloon, Mr KING. 

The foUowinir i« the Order of the SCENERY. 

Scene I. — lolerior of Dwellio* of the Mooae Tmp Maker, Noaey Jnek^— 

Nifht.— 7*omfttnt. 

Scene II.— Eiterior of Cat** Caetle, (8anr{«e).-»fVia«M. 

Scene III.— Fairy Retreat, near the Eocfaante<l Sprinf^^-Tom X a a. i 

Scenery lY.— Enchanted Spring -.TomlriiM. Y. Cats* Coridor^— ^li<<. 

Scene YL— Palace of GrimalUo. YIL Temple of Silverra|n -^PUi. 

Scene YIIL— The King's Mows. Pill. IX. Fish-mooffers' and OU Shops. 

Seeoe X. — Doctor Surekill's Disnectiojc Room. 

Scene XI.— Yiew in Westmoreland. XIL Eating House and Cage. 

Scene XUL— View on the Wye.— TbrnHnt. 

Seeoe XIY.— Interior of the Old Ship Inn. Wapping, 

Scone XY.— Brosh Hall, in Chancery. XYI. The same, om of Chancery. 

Scene XYU.— GM»oer*s and China Shops. XYIII. Catacombs.«7V>adh'M 

Scene XIX and brat.— Temple of the Spirit of the b^priogi— PtH. 



SURREY THEATRE. 



On Mondav Evening, a new Nautico- Domestic Drama» entitled 

THE ROVER'S BRIDE: 

[By MrG. ALM;ia]. 
The Characters by Madime SIMON. Mis^ SOMBRYILLE, BTiaa NICOL, 

Miss ELLIS, Mrs ROGERS. MU% RUMENS. 

Measra DIBDIN PITT. C. HILL, HONOR. YALE. ROGERS, HtCKS, 

RANSFORD, LEE, Master PRANK GARhERY. 

Previous to The Rover's Bride, ** God Save the KinjCy" will be Snng by 
the whole of the Company. 

AOer which the Petit Drama, entitled 

THE SCAPE GOAT ! 

[By Mr Pools.] 

Harriet, Misa YINCENT. Motly Maggs. Mra YALE. 

IgnaUus Polyglo^ Mr WILLIAMS, 

OM Ensure, M r MONK, Chart<^ Mr HICKS, 

Robin, Mr ROGERS, Frederick, Miss E. CLARKE. 

To conclude with a New splendid Comic Chrittroat Pantomime, eotitled 

THE NEW-YEAR'S GIFT! 

OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY f 

[UyMrW.BARaYMoma.J 

The Overture aod Music, by Mr Blewitt, 

Columbioe, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 

Hariequio, Mr HONOR, Clown, MrT. HILL, 

Pantoloon. MrASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMES. 

The following ia the Order of the Seenory. 

Scene I<— Regions of Time. II. The Town of Newbnry, (Sontiae) 

Scene IlL Cabinet in the Widow*a Mansion. 

Scene lY. Splendid Temple of the New Year. 

Scene Y. Pictoresque Roadside Inn. 

Scene YL Exterior of Public House and Sadler'a. 

Scene YII. Suspension Bridge over the Menai. 

Scene YIIL Quiet Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood. 

Scene IX. Race Course and Grand Stand, 

Scene X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli. XL Cavero, (Moonlight). 

Scone XII and last. Realms of Bliaa in Ae Regionaof Liglit. 



Published by J. Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street^ Strand, (to whom all booka^ 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to bs addirssed) : sold by 
J. Chappbl, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hats, 165 Regeut street ; /.Flaxo^ 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, ne(t door to 
Fladong's Hotel ; at Easas's Library, Old Bond street ; and by ail Booh- 
•ellera aod Newsmen. 

C. aai W. Ranmu, Pvlatsn, Broad itrast, GoMan iqoare. 
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A ©ALLY JOUENAX OF LITERATURE AND THE STAOE. 



MONDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1890. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Talet of a Grandfather^ being Stories taken from the Hiitory of 
France, Lucribed to Matter John Hugh LocUiart. In 3 vols. 
d2mo. Whittaker. 

{FiQil Notice] 

,i6iil fbia K^ork ia but just out, and from the pen of so eminent a 
wiietr* w ^r* Walter Scott, we have concluded that the reader 
miM not be displeased to see one more extract from it, of an inter- 
•estiBg nature, it is aii account of the Freebooters that once in- 
fested old Fhince. In later times the Freebooters were the finan- 
ciers and fine gentlemen. 

FREEBOOTERS OF OLD FUANCE. 

* Tbe fi'ee companies or bands of armed. men, owned no kin^ or 
country, but assembled in towus and castles where they made their 
living ij fiance, and at the expense of the neighbourhood. Many 
of them, we have seen, rose from beinj; captains of such robbers — 
for such wmB their true description — into knights and generals of 
great consequence. I think, however, you will better understand 
the character of this sort of persons, and conceive the scourge they 
must have been to a peaceful country, by an account of the history 
and death of two of their number. 

* The province i of Auvergne was particularly haunted by this 
banJittiy because it abounds with passes, rocks, hills and strong 
Iiolds, which the free companiona knew admirably how to take ad- 
vantage of in war. Several of the most renowned leaders had settled 
themselves there, for the same reason that a mcmntainous region 
is p'jopled by eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey, to whom it 
ufibrds opportunities of rapine and means of concealment. Two 
of these freebooters were distinguished above the others by their 
courage, intelligence and activity : their names (at least the epithets 
by which they were distinguished in the wars) were Amergot Mar- 
cell, and Geoffrey T^e-Noir, that is Black-head. They both 
pro&ssed to espouse the English cause ; but it may be supposed 
chat thev<>nly chose it because it afforded the most unlimited pri- 
vilege of 'blunder. Froissart's account of the death of these two 
cel«^ratcil companions, is one of the u)ost picturesque pasnages of 
his lively work, and will make you better acquainted with the law- 
less men who existed in that distractea ume, than a long disserta- 
tion of mine. 

' Geoffrey Tftte-noir obtained, by bribing a domestic, the means of 
obtaining possession for himself and company, of the strong castle 
of Ventadour, belonging to an aged earl of that name, a quiet, 
peaceful man, whom the robbers dismissed without injury : such 
indeed had been the bargain of his treacherous squire, wh<i surren- 
dered the place. Ckeoffirey Tete-noir.here prosecuted his profession 
with great success. '* Ue was a hardy man," says tfhe historian, 
^ who neither knew fear nor pity, and who would jiut to death a 
knight or a squirt) as soon as fa peasdnt, for he c^d for no one ; 
and he was so much dreaded by his men that none dared displease 
him." This chicflain assembled a band of four hundred men, to 
whom he paid higli wnges monthly with the greatest regularity. He 
protected the country beyond ventadour, so that no one dared 
make incursions ^pon the territory. In* his castle, he held a kind 
of open market, where goods and furniture, cloth of Brussels, 
peltiy and mercery, with iron and steel ware, leather and other 
(commodities, were to be found as plentiful as in the city of Paris. 
The castle was fully victualled for a siege, had it been to last for 
«ev«Q years, l^ay, occasionally, to show hia independence, T^te- 
Noir chose to make war on the English as well as on the French ; 
ttnd this jovial course of life he led for wjony years, more dreaded 
ihan any lawful authority in the country where he lived. 

But when the French interest began to recover itself in these 
districts^ the adilei and knights united themselves together for the 
puipose of bcaifigiiig the httA and caatks of which these . robbers 
n^ p owci si o n , and delivering the country by fair means or by 
^ct, iixMD cbete lawlesa oompaaioiis. 

Accordingly, Sir Williaii) I^gnac, Sir John Bon-lance, and many 
other knights of Auvergne, and of the district of Limosin, formed 
the sie^ of Ventadour, for the safety of which Tete-Noir was no 
^y distressed, having plenty of ammunition «ad provisions^ 



But one day, as be was heacfioghis men in ,b iudly,'hf Ttbt^mA:9L 

cross-bow shot in the fece. The medicai persons thought that 

the wound was unattended with danger, nad * the pa^nt Ob- 
served the regimen «^-j •- ^^ l- /• i- • 
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holding the service to be 
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The companions heard 
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my conscience. First, t 

fifteen hundred marks, t 

my mistress, who has tr 

sand five hundred fran 

your captain, four thous 

my chamber ; fifteen hui 

rest, I give and bequeati 

fill of one band ; ye oug 

strife among you. Ha^ 

divide the residue of tl 

che;st, tn|Iy and equally among vou thirty. But if you be not con- 
tent with my request, and that the devil do set debate amongst you, 

there stands a stout axe, break up the coffer, scramble for the 

money, and get it who can." The residuary legatees replied^ tbat 

as they had always regarded their captain, while living, with love 

and awe, so they would follow his behests when dead. 
*They continued to respect GeoffVey's testament af^er his death. 

But his successor, Allan Roux, bemg surprised in a piece of 

intended treachery, was put to the sword, and the castle of Yenta* 

dour taken. 

' The History of Amergot Marcell, whom we have mentioniftd as 
a brother in the trade of war, and an occasional partner of T^te-aoir^ 
gives us a similar picture of their life. This worthy had in Hke 
manner acquired the strong castle of Alojrs, in Auver^e ; iiroin it 
he made many successful inroads upon the country, whioh prodaoed 
bira a revenue of twenty thousand florins. But about the time of 
T€te-noir*s death, the Eari of Armagnac, and several French lor^ 
were commissioned to get these robbers out of the country by 
bribery, if that should be necessary, since force was a doubtful apd 
dangerous remedy. Marcell was after a time persuaded that he had 
better accept the office made him, renounce his unlawful and violent 
proceedings, and by means of the treasure he had acqm'red, live in 
future a peaceful life. In these sentiments he delivered un to the 
Earl of Armagnac, the castle of Aloys, situated in the very heart of 
Auvergne. 

' But when he had resigned this strong hold, he b^n to repent 
of having done so, and of having adopted refonned x^urses. He 
felt that there was a diminution of the respect and aw& which be 
formerly inspired, whenever his name was prooounoed. Tbe biri- 
gand is said to have lamented hb change of condition to the old 
companions of his rapine ; and bis recollections, as delivered by the 
historian, give a lively picture of his successful robberies, *• To 
pillage and rob," he said, " all things considered, Was a good life^** 
and so he repented him of his good resolutions, and thus addressed 
his old companions: — ^** Sirs, there is no sport or glory in this 
world among men of war, but to use such life as we have done in 
time past. What a joy was it to us when we rode forth at adven- 
ture, and sometimes found oa the way a rich prior or a meroba^t, 
or a route of mules o^Montpelier, of Narbonne^ of Toulouse, or 
of Carcassonne, laden "witfa Brussels cloth, or -mtfa fiirft tmam^ 
from the fairs, or of ware from Bruges, from Damascus, from 
Alexandria ! VVhatever we met, all was ours, or else ranson^eji at 
our pleasure. Then, for our living, the peasants of Umosin daily 
brought to our castle, wheat, flour, ready-liaked bread, f^!^!:^' 
our horses, good wines, beeves aod fat sheep, pullets ana wUd fiaWl^ 
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We were furnished as though we had been kings ; when we rode 
fi>rth, the whole country trembled for fear ; all was ours going and 
oopiing. H6w we took Cerbesbe, and James the Bourge of Cam- 
paigne; and how land Perot of Bemoys took Chalucetl How 
4id we acale, with little aid, the strong castle of Marquel, and how 
I received in ransom thereof five thousand francs, told down on a 
fiur table, and shewed my gentleness by forgiving another thousand, 
for respect to the dauphin's children. By my fiiith, this was a &ir 
and a good life! and I repute myself sore deceived when I ren- 
dered up the fortress of Aloys; since, well victualled as it was, I 
could have kept it against all the world.*' 

121' Marcell's regret for the^ license of his early life naturally led 
to his resuming his former' profession. It would be useless to 
trace his further exploits, tnoij^ they are singular enough. His 
mode of life waa renoered more difficult by the close alliance of the 
French knights, which, as we have already noticed, had for its object 

. the suppression of the companies. Nor did the English afibrd him 
any effectual support, there being a truce between the kingdoms at 
the time. At length he entrusted himself to the confidence of one 
of his kittsmen <^led Tumemine, who delivered him up to the 
French. When be was brought to Paris, Marcell offered three 

, aoore tbomaad francs for his ransom. The cold reply was that 

« the king was rich enough. The brigand was dragged on a cart to 
the Halles, and, being first exposed on the pillory, was afterwards 
hanged and quartered, his quarters being placed over the gates of 

' the dty. Tlwse two leaders of banditti, tneir sentiments and their 
&te, OK15- serve to give you some idea of the life they led, and the 
manaer 10 which France was finally relieved of them.' — Vol. iii. 
p. 267. . 



TO THE TATLER. 



8iit,-^Iii a rccettt nitcabef of your highly interesting publication, 
Ths TATUiRi yoQ qaota, the folio wing couplet as l^ng the pro- 
duction of Pope :-<- 

** Immodest words «droit of ao defence. 
For want of decency is want of sense." 

Now, Sir, will you have the goodness to state in what part of 
Pope's works this couplet is to be found. I have sought for it in 
vain, and I believe a general mistake prevails in attnbuting it to 
him. It is, fhowever, to be found in Roscommon, in the Euiy wt 
Tramlnted Ferte^ and if it is in Pope's writings at all, it must be a 
pl^ariara. Enquirer. 

Pentonville, Dec.30, 1818. 

[Our Correspondent is right. The truth is, that when any coup- 
lets of that day, written in a certain tone of thought and versifica- 
tion, became popular, they naturally got attributed to the chief 
master of the style, when the real author was comparatively un- 
known.] 



CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 



Security of English Propbrtt. — It is the boast of an Eng- 
lishman that his property is secure ; and all the world will grant, 
that a deliberate administration of justice is the best way to secure 
bis property. Why have we so manv lawyers but to secure our 
nroperty ? why so many formalities out to secure our properties ? 
Not less than one hundred thousand families live in opulence, ele- 
gance, and ease, merely by securing our property. — GoUUmith, 

True Politeness. — Ceremonies are different in every country, 
but true politeness is everywhere the same. Ceremonies, which 
take up so much of our attention, are only artificial helps which 
Ignorance assumes in order to imitate politeness, which is the 
result of good sense and good nature. A person possessed of these 
qualities, though he had never seen a court, is truly agreeable ; and 
U without them, would continue a clown, though he had been all 
his life a gentleman usher. — Goldsmith, 

Unnatural Pretensions to a Love op Nature. — I never 
could learn by what right, nor conceive with what feelings, a 
naturalist can occasion the misery of an innocent bird, and leave its 
young, perhaps to perish in a cold nest, because it has gay pluma^, 
and has never been accurately delineated ; or deprive even a but- 
terfly of its natural enjoyments, because it has the misfortune to be 
rare and beautifid. — Sir W, Jones, 

A Propessional Begoar. — At Mary-le-bone office, John Dris- 
cold, an old mendicant, who has for a long time inft^tcui the streets 
of the metropolis, was charged with begging, and annoying every 
person he met whose appearance was respectable, and even follow* 
ing Miionable women into shops, in hb pocket was found a 
small sum of money, some ham sandwiches, and an invitation 
ticket, signed ** Car Durre, Chairman," in which the fiivour of hb 
cMifaBy w requested, on Monday evening next, at seven o'clock* 
at the Robin Hood, in Church street, St Giles's, for the purpose of 
ta^ng supper with others in his line of calling or profession. — 
. NotetoDo(de^HUtorpofatGiUB*$intheFwld4y8fe, 




Truth anb FALaeoon. — ^Tha study of trutb b p^FpetnDy 
joined with the love 0f virtue { for there's no virtue whicli^Muw 
not its original ffttm tnttli as» on the contrary, therQ b no iv^ 
which hat not ita beffbning from a lie. Truth b the (otwd^qi 
of all knovidedge and the cement of all societMS.*— *Cti«iHiA^} , ., ^ 

Ill-manners. — ^Pride, Hi-nature, and want of sens^, "a^ ^ 
three great sources of ill-manners. Without some onc^^^fa^ 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of expeHfUCe, <>r 
what, in the language of fools, b called knowing the worldi'^iKk^. 

iNCOMMonious Sign of Greatness. — ^When a Irm genifiaM- 
peart m the world, you may know him by thb rf^n, that toe 
dunces are all in confederacy against Ykimj^^Swi/t, 

Ill-nature inconsistent with Public Spirit. — ^It is im. 
possible that an ill-natured man can have a public spirit ; for how 
should he love ten thousand men, who never loved one ? — Pope, 

A Striking Remark. — If we are told a man b religion, we 
still ask, what are his morals. But if we hear at ficst ihtX be has 
honest morals, and is a man of natural juKtice and good tenip^, 
we seldom think of the other quetition, whether he be reUgioaiMui 
devout. — Shaftesbury, 

Praise and Self-praise. — Praise never gives us much pleasure 
unless it concur with our own opinion, and extol us for those (^na- 
lities in which we chiefly excel. — Hume, [We doubt thid. A cor- 
roboration of our own good opinion of ourselves b no doubt very 
welcome ; but we have known persons who have e]chibilt4.gwiupe 
delight at being praised for qualities and talents the veryxerenoof 
those they possessed, and doubtless for tliat reason. An ingenu- 
ous mind will not l>e without uneasiness under such pan^^c; yet 
there is something in the best people which makes them desiroin 
of admitting praise for what they toish to possess, though they my 
actually be without it. The reason b, thai praise ia the lefleotioo 
of power.] 

A celebrated Dramatist's Opinion upon English Actors. 
— ^There b something in the deportment of all our players infi- 
nitely more stiff and formal than among the actors of oUier nations. 
Their action sits uneasy upon them ; for as the English use very 
little gesture in ordinary conversation, our English-bred actors are 
oblig^ to supply stage gestures by theu- imagination alone. A 
French comedian finds proper models of action in every company, 
and in every coffee-house he enters. An Englishman is obliged 
to take his models from the stage itself; he is obliged to imitate 
nature from an imitation of nature. I know of no set of men more 
likely to be improved by travelling than those of the theatrical pro- 
fession. The inhabitants of the Continent are less reserved than 
here ; they may be seen through upon a first acquaintance ; such 
are the proper models to draw from ; they are at once striking, and 
are found in great abundance. — Goldsmith, 

Anecdotes op Chess.— There can be little doubt but that 
chess was brought at a very eariy age into Italy and Spain by the 
Saracens and Moors; in proof of which history tefls us, that 
Jussuf, a Moorish king of Granada, when made captive by his 
brother, was playing at chess at the moment when an officer 
appeared in his presence with an order to put him to death : Jussuf, 
however, earnestly requested permission to finbh his game ; which, 
being granted, news arrivetl before it was concluded that hb bflK 
ther was dead, and he himself elected to the throne. Th»> enm- 
ders must also have learned it in tbe east: and, accordingly, we 
find that it was known, even in this country, in the twelfth century, 
for so it is recorded, that our King John insbted upon fimsfaiaga 
game of chess before he would give audience to the deputies fiom 
Rouen, who came to apprize him of the important intelligence 
that their city was besieged. Numerous other anecdotes are 
related of the attractions of thb bewitching gc ue ; among the 
most prominent of which, is that of King Charier the First, vbo, 
being at chess when it was announced to him that the Scots io* 
tended to surrender him to the English, heard the intelligence 
without appearing discomposed, and then coolly continued his 
match. Charles XII of Sweden, when attackedT by the Turits at 
Bender, after having barricadoed hb house, and arranged the means 
of his defence, is said to have sat calmly down to chess, an4 ^^ 
have been absorbed by the interest, it commanded. It is told as a 
characteristic trait of thb monarch, that he invariably employed 
the king more than any other piece, although he thereby ^con- 
stantly lost every game. — Histt^ of Ancient Institutions^ Sfc, 

Travelling in 1703. — We may judge of the diflerence betweefi 
the mode of travelling in the bannning of the last and present 
century, from the following copy of a card, which b still preserted 
at York, in the bar of the same inn to which it refers : — ** York 
Four Dap's Conch, b^ns the 18th of April 1703.— All that are 
desirous to pass from London to York, or from York to London, 
or any other place on that road, let them repair to the Black ^vvi, 
in Holboume, in London, and to the Black Swan, in Coney street, 
Yorit, at each of which places they may be received in a ^tage-ccjch 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, — rAiVA performs tht wtole 
journey in four days^if God pemut !"— The same dbtancc is now 
usually performed m about twenty-eight hours. — History of Ancient 
Institutions, SfC, 
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y W^tB bP SvRBNGTH have been coxMHon to aU coiuitrieft in 
tfttf^hgc. -Mdre than fifteen hundred years ago there wbie peraons 
'wlioexcited astonishment by the,Mnceordiiiary,ezkibitioQof8opport- 
^^'Yitt^ire^lita upon the breast, and of evm suflMngiroa to be 
forged on an anvil placed upon it« But these are nwre tricks : to 
^fp}P[|ort the former, it is only necessary to place the body in such a 
ijpodiiti^, with the shoulders and feet resting aii^ainst some supiK>rt, 
,as t^ial It shall form an arch ; and as for the latter, if the anvil be 
J^i^ and the hammer small^ the stroke will scarcely be felt ; for 
afction and re-action being equal and reciprocal, an anvil of two 
ivindred poinds we%ht will resist the strose of a bammef of two 
j^unds wielded with the force of one hundred pounds, ot of four 
pounds with the impetus of fifty, without injury to th^ body. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century, there was a German, 
who travelled over Europe under the appropriate name of Samp- 
son, and who rendered himself celebrated by tne uncommon strength 
which he displayed ; ampn^ many other extraordinary feats, it is 
taidy that he could so fix himself between two posts, ais that two, or 
even more horses, could not draw him from his position. The 
aane exploit was attempted, not many years back, in this country, 
ky a person who placed himself with his feet resting in a horizontal 
posture against a strong bar ; only one horse waM employed, and 
the man was enabled to resist the entire force of the animal, until 
both hia thigh-bones suddenly snapped asunder. Another had the 
^temerity to try the same rxperiraent, and, in like manner, broke 
both his legs. These instances clearly show, that apparent strength 
is often nothing more than a judicious application of the mechanical 
'P&W&9 to the human frame ; and from the catastrophe attending the 
' two latter may be deduced the anutouncal fact, that th^ sinews of 
the arms possess a greater i)ower o£ resistance than the largest 
bones of the body. 

Evelyn's Opinion op the Elder-Treb. — If the medicinal pro- 
perties of the leaves, bark, berries, &c. were thoroughly known, I 
cannot see what oar countr}'man could nil, for which he might not 
find a remedy from every hedge, either for sickness or wound. The 
- inner bark of elder, applied to any burning, takes out the fire imme- 
cUately : that, or in season the buds, boiled in water-gruel for a break- 
fast, has efibcted wonders in a fever ; and the decoction is admirable 
to assuage inflammations and tetterous humours, and especially the 
scorbut. But an extract or theriaca may be composed of the 
berries, which is not onlv efficacious to eradicate this epidemical 
inconvenience, and greatly to assist longevity, but is a kind of 
catholicon against all infirmities whatever: and of the same 
berries is made an incomparable spirit, which, drunk by itself, or 
mingled with wine, is not only an excellent drink, but admirable in 
the dropsy. In a word the water of the leaves and berries is ap- 

S roved in the dropsy ; every part of the tree being useful, as may 
e seen in Blocwitzius*8 Anatomy thereof. The ointment made 
with the voune buds and leaves in May with butter, is most 
sovereign for aches, shrunk sinews, haemorroids, &c. and the flowers 
macerated in vinegar, not only are of a grateful relish, but good to 
attenuate and cut raw and gross humours. Lastly the fungus 
(which we call Jew's-ears) decocted in milk, or macerated in vine- 
gar, is of known eflcct in the angina and sores of the throat.-— 
HwUet^M Evelyn. 

King op thk Bees. — In the middle of the last century, there 
was an Englishman named Wildman, who excited great attention by 
the possession of a secret through the means of which he enticed 
bees to follow him, and to settle on his person without stinging 
him. A similar circumstance is related in Francis Bruce's voyage 
to Africa in 1698 ; in which mention is made of a man who was 
eonstantly surrounded by a swarm of these insects, and who had 
thence obtained the title of " King of the Bees." — [Wildman's 
secret has become well known. He carried the queen- bee with 
him.] 

Ancient Vineyards in England. — There are many grounds 
tot conjecturing that the vine was cultivated at a remote period in 
this country. The question has, indeed, given rise to much dis- 
cussion^ and the fact has been warmly disputed ; but a strong pre- 
sumption in &vor of it is to be found in the term vineyard being 
applied to many ancient spots in various parts of the kingdom : 
among others* at Dennis Abbey, in Cambridge,* Fine streets in 
Bast^Smithfield, and in Piccadilly ; the vineyard in Houndsditch, in 
Southwark, and at Richmond, in Surrey : all which places were, in 
all probability, formerly gardens belonging to the palaces of the 
liolnlity. — History of Ancient Institutions, ^c. 

Provoking Carefulness. — Linnaeus, the celebrated botanist, 
conceived the idea of propagating the Chochineal insect in Europe ; 
and, after many fiiiitless efforts, he at length succeeded in obtain- 
ing, through the medium of one of his pupils, who was in Mexico, 
a nop<^ (a species of fig-tree on which the insect is bred) covered 
with coehinelks. The plant arrived at Upsal, at a moment 
when he was busily engaged; but his gardener immediately 
planted it, and cleaned it so effectually of what he iroaginbd 
to be vermin, that when Linnaeus hastened to view this rare acqui- 
siUon, he did not find a single insect ahve. — History of Anetent 
ItuHiutions, S^. 



THE PLAY-GOER, 



BT THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMlNfill. 



This being the second day on which we have no play to speak'of, 
and Christmas disposing us to talk less on paper than U8ual» we 
shall make up onr article with a passage from the newspapers 
respecting Miss Invbrarity» and a letter we have received from 
the author of the * Devils Ducat* To-night we shall get plenty 
to write about, in seeing a new pantomime. 

" Observing," says the Edinburgh Adoertker^ speaking of the 
new singer, ** that the metropolitan prints are making a number 
o( random and blundering statements regarding this young Tocalbt, 
we think it may be well to give the following, to the accuracy of 
which we can confidently pledge ourselves. ^Miss Inverarity is the 
eldest daughter of a citizen of Edinburgh, and staads in the rela- 
tion of grand-niece to a very ingenious pevcaoiH whose name is 
much endeared in Scotland, namely Robert Fergusaon^ the bird 
par excellence of the city of Edinbi^h, and parley the prototype of 
Robert Bums. She is between seventeen and eighteen yeara of 
age, but remarkably full grown lor her yours. She displayed her 
extraordinary powers of song at a very early age, but received no 
lessons finom any master till about three years ago, when she went 
under the care of Mr Thome, an excelkQti>ns ainger In the Edin- 
burgh theatre. At a later period she took lessons under Mr 
Alexander Murray,* an eminent vioUnist and teacher of singing, 
settled at Edinbui^. Her first^^P^^^^ aj^pesvande was at a con- 
cert given by this gentleman in the Assembly-rooms, in April 
1829, when she was just ente^Pg her seventeenth year; after 
which she made no other appearance till she came forward at the 
Professional Society and other concerts during the last winter. 
We can state, with perfea certainty, that, excepting the above 
public appearances, which might amount altogether to ten or twdve 
in number. Miss Inverarity has had no experience in her profes- 
sion. She was received by the Edinburgh audience with great ap- 
plause ; but we should suppose that she must have made a great 
advance since then, under Crevelli and Sir (xeorge Smart, in order 
to have prepared herself for an exertion so moch more arduous 
and trying than anything she encounted here." 



THE DEVIL'S DUCAT." 



TO THE TATLER. 



Mr Tatler,— " Pases,'* m whose birth, {larentage «mI education, 
you have shewn so kind an interest, is really, as you surmise, to be 
found in the Latinity of Erasmus. Le Clerk gives hb authority 
(omitted in the bill) as follows i^Eriumus in Adagm SuidosX^ 

I fear I cannot honestly receive the praise of much invention in 
the incident of Grillo's robbing Nihbio in the confession scene — that 
circumstance having been suggested to me by Robertson, who in his 
History of Charles F, speaks' of Petzel, a Dominican, sent forth to 
sell " indulgences,*' vending an absolution of theft to a couple of 
marauders, who afterwards (doubtless to try the virtue of the docu- 
ment) emptied the pockets of their spuitual physician. 

I have thought it but candid to say thus much, leaving it to your 
judgment whether it be of sufficient importance to interest the 
readers of The Taller, I am, your'a, 

Respectfiilly, 

D. JxmioLD. 

Mr Jerrold ought boC to suffer for his mototy, in speaking as 
he does of the scene in question. The idea is borrowed ; but the 
pleasant details ire his own ; and the humourous impudeare of the 
theft, openly and at the same instant committed upon the absotver, 
beats the after-thought of the two marauders. It pots a mamzeat 
upon the old joke of ^utqlycus. |(J" 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

» .III 
TbU EventBir, will be perform^ the Tragedy of 

JANE SHORE. 

[By Mr Rows]. 

Jane Shore, Miss PHILLIPS, Alicia. Miss HUDDART. 

DvkeorClo'tter, Mr J. VINING, Lord Hastings, Mr MACREADY, 

Belmour* Mr YOUNGS, SirlUcbaid Ratcliff, Mr COOKJS, 

Dumont, Mr COOPfcR, Catesby, Mr C. J0NE3. 

Frt^lMM to4he Tragedy, the Betid aptirperf<^rm(2od time in this CWntry) 
H. Jdarachoer^s Oyertore to ** Per Tenpler uad die JadiiL'* 

To conclude ^th the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime* called 

DAVY JONES; 

•OR, riARLBQUIN AND M6TflBR CARErs CH1CK©». 

[By 'Mr Barrymors]. 

The Overture and Music, by MrR« Ho|fheB. 

Coluinbiiiev, Misses BARNETT and BASfiKE. 

HHrleqOio, Mr HdWELL. 

Panliilooii, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 

Clowma. Mcssirs 80UTHBY, «od E. J. PAR8LOE. 

OfdM' of ihe SOENEHY. 

Speiie L— The Niorih Forelaiul, with Light KtMn;^J[mlrewi, 

Scene II.-^Molher Carey*« Refectory, and Curat Cave in the Deep Sea. — 

Scene Illi— Qnarter-Deck of the Spanker, t^.—Adamt, 

^Sceae lV.-i-4friM»a*s Cottage, by MeonliKht.— -^tfaau. 

S(fei>e V.-The Bilboes.-. M«rta0rt. 

Swne VI.— Tiie Sun's Watery Bed.— ifanfiart. 

' ^ 8i*eije VlI,-l^arm<4i|oiise. Sunrise. — Andrews* 

^Htne Vin. — Roinaof the Ari^yle Roens the Nifht after the Fire^JndrtVft. 

S<(ea«r IX— BeUo'Voe Cottage and surroaoitiBg Nei|?hbaurbood — FtMnkim, 

Scene X.— The Bri|^btoB Arrhway. Erected tn Houour of their M*tjfttiies' 

^Tisit to Brightoo, Auf^uut SOib, I8S0. With a New AllegoricttI Ballet. 

Ciseiie Xl.-'J^mfbeVcial Dock Ganal. XIL— N«VHery for Pet Children. 

%CM^^ Xlil.<-Puiside of Upholsters. XIV.— The DiofMia. 

, Scope XV.— iBrand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of The Uoion of the 
Wateia. — ificHfitfri. 
<DIORAM14;Ditsirn^ «od Pan«ad, by Mr St^AKPiieLD. 
The V-auons Views will Dinplay, tbeS(«pandoai««iid Extraordkiary 
Military PASS OP THE SIMPLON. 
1, ToW^n of Sion (in ihe Valoit). 2. Valley of the Rhone. 8. 
4. The ^implon. 5. The Scha^^t, by Moonlii^ht. 6. Village 
.-^plop. -7: GfHlery of Algaby (with the Effl'cis of a Storm). 8. The 
GfRod Gallary '. cut through a solid rock 596 feet lon^, 9. Crevola. 
IP. Domo D'OmaoIs. 11. Pariolo. 12. Lago Mngiore, with the 
<9(n-dneaa I^nds. • ' 

<)a Tuesday, The'ficbool for Scaadal* 



THEATRE ROYAL, AI)ELl»HL 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, will be performed the Tragedy of 

THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 

[By Mr Murphy]. 
Euphrasia, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, Erixene, Miss LAWRENCE, 

fivander, Mr C. KEMBLE, Dionysius, Mr O. BENNETT, 

Philotas. Mr WARDE. Phocion, Mr ABBOTT. 

Melanthon, MrEGERTON, Areas, Mr EVANS, pallippus, Mr HENRY, 
Greek Herald, Mr BARER, Prisoner, Mr HOLL, 

Seleucus, Mr IRWIN, Perdiccas, Mr AUSTIN, 

Previous to the Tragedy, the Grand Overture to " Zaire." P. de Winter. 
-To condu^^th the New Grand and t?omic Pantomine, ealled 

HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT: 

OR, THE GUNTS CAUSEWAY. 

[By Mr Farley.] 

TfW OveiKufe and Movie, by Mr G. SUnsbury. 

Wilb a^peakijy; Opening. [By Mr Pbak«]. Characters by 

Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 

Columbine, Miss LOI^SA JOHNStONE, her first appearance in that 

dharaeter. 

Harleoi^n, Mr KLLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, 

Pantaloon, Mr BARNES, (his first appearance these three years.) 

Order of the SCENERY. 

Bctoei.-^Th^OiantV Causeway, by MaosKght -^rteoe. 

Scene 11— The Boyne Water.— T.^Gn>a«. 

fiteene til.— Exterior ofKing 0*Rolrk*s Caatle. 

Srene IV.^Tbe Grand Baaq^ling Hall.— fP. €hitve. 

Sceoe v.— The Banshee's Ravbe. VI. M'Murragh's Keep. 

Scene VII — Extensive View of The LAkes Of Killarney.— floAijrfs. 

Scene VUI^^The Giis«oa»*Haaa« and Quay, (Dublin).— T. Gmw. 

Scene IX.r— The New Bridge over the Meoai.— Grtsve. 

Scene X.— The Pool— Tower--and West India Docks— (Trtere. 

Scene XI.— A Market.— Ftn/tfv. Xli The Globe Hotel and CuUer's Shop. 

Scene XUI.— Frog Farm and Kitchen.— fT Grieve. 

, Scone XIV.— Windsor Park tod Castle.— T. GHeotr. 

Scene XV .-^PortKinofiih Harbour, The Royal Yacht paaslag a9bB|r the 

Coast, till »he arrives off Brighton, and the Illumination.— T. Grieve, 
Scene XVI.-'^^TVie Triumphal Arch. EreeCed ia ' honor of the Arriv«l of 

their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August SO, 1830. 

Scene X'^n.;— Ludgaie Hill an*! St Pttul's, as it was intended to be on the 

9ih of November 1830. 

Scene XVIH. — Lo«t in a Fog. — Grieve, 

AceneXVIIL^-^uildhall as fiitadas far the Loidi^ivor's Frstsral-OrtfetM 

Scene XIX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic Palace. 

%f the Meatrt Qrievei. 

Oq Tuesday, Clari ; and Hide and Seek. 



Thia fifnte, r New Rodumtic AUotarieal Bdilatta, ii TwoJMi, 
calkd 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMJtfON. ; 

rByMrJBRROLt>.l 

The Music by Mr G« H. RodveU. 

Babiia« MiaaDALY. 

Nibbio, <aa Us«i«r) MrDOWNE, Botu, (a Notcrsr) Mr6A¥KB» 

Astolpbo, r Brothexa, raiaed by 1 Mr Y ATES^ 

Leandro, 1 Nibbio and Botta. C Mr HEMMINGS; 

Mammon, Mr O.SMITH, 

Grillo, (Botta'sSerYant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) MrUORim, 

Tomaso, ((^ptain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 

Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 

Ludno, (bisAtteodant) Mr V.WEBSTER. 

After which, the faVorite Comic Burletta, called 

THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 

[By Mr M. Barnrtt]. 
Roaine, Miss DALY, Minette, Mrs FFTZWILLIAM^ 

Margot, Mrs DALY. 

Beigoin, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr BAYKS, 

Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor Gavard, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, Mid 

Mr JOHN REEVE. 



To cenclude with a New Grand and Comic ChristnMS 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATO! 

[By Mr BunasToNs]. 

The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rod well. 

Columbine, (first time) Miss STALLARD. 

Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Gown, Mr SAMMSB, 

Pantaloon, Mr KING. 

The following is the Order of the SCENERY. 

Scene I.— Interior of DwdKaff of the Mouse Trap Maker, Noaey laah. — 

Night.— TomIUm. 

Scene II.— Exterior uf Cats* Casile, (Sunrise).— ToaUrsilf. 

Scene lU. — Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanie«l Spring. — Tomkins, 

Seenery IV.— Enchanted Spring -.7omHiit. V. CaU' Coridor.— Pitt. 

Scene VI.— Palace of Grimalkin. VII. Temple of Silver-rain — Pl^ 

Scene VIII.— The King's Mews. Pitt. IX. Fishmongers'^ and (Kt Sbope. 

Scene X.— Doctor Sorekill's Disseelioc Room. 

Scene XI.— View in Westosorelartd. XII. Eating Houae and Cafe. 

Siene XUI.— View on the Wye.— fViaiMaff. 

Scene XIV.— Interior of the Old 8Kip Ion. Wapfiog. 

Scene XV.— Brush Hall, in Chancery. XVI. The same, oui of Chancery. 

Scene XVII.— Grocer's and China Shops. XVIII. Catacombs.^ Tomkins. 

Scene XIX and last.— Temple of the Spirit of the S^ng.— Pt7<. 



SURREY THEATRE. 



This Evening, a new Nauiico- Domestic Drama, entitled 

THE ROVER'S BRIDE: 

[By Mr G. Almar]. 
The Characters by Madame SIMON, Miss SOMBRVILLE, Miss NICOL, 

Miss ELLIS, Mrs ROGERS. Miss RUMENS. 

Messrs DIBDIN PITT, C. HILL, HONOR, VALE. ROGERS, HICKS, 

RANSFORD, LEE, Master PRANK CARBBRY. 

Previous to The Rover's Bride, **God Save the King,** will be Sung by 
the whole of the Company. 

After which the Petit Drama, entitled 

THE SCAPE GOAT! 

[By Mr Poolb.] 

Harriet, Miss VINCENT. Molly Maggs, Mra VALE. 

fgnatius Polyglot, Mr WILLIAMS, 

Old Eustace, Mr MONK. Charles, Mr HICKS, 

Robin, Mr ROGERS, Frederick, liiss E. CLARKE. 

To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas PanfeomiiM^ 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT f 

OR, HARLEQUIN. JACK OF NEWBURY! 

[By Mr W. Barrymorb.I 

The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewilt. 

Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 

Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, MrT. HILL, 

Panuloon, MrASBURY, Zany, MrGRAMMER* 

The following ia the Order of the Scenery. 
Scene I.— Regions of Time. II. The Town of Newbury, (Si 
Scene III. Cabinet in the Widow's Manaion. 
Scene IV. Splendid Temple of the New Year. 

Scene V. Picturesque Roadside Inn. 

Scene VI. Exterior of Public House and Sadler's. 

Scctie VII. Suspension Bridge over the Mettai. 

Seeoe VltL Quiet Lodgings in a retited NeighbeMtoe4« 

Scene IX. Race Course and Grand Sund. 

Scene X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli. XL Cavern, (Moonlight). 

Scene XII and last. Realma of Blisa in the Regiona of LIgiit. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1830, 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOK& 



The Hutnry of the United Parishes of St Giles m the Fields^ and 
Si George^ Bloomtbury, combining Strictures on their Parochial 
Government, and a variettf of i^formati^m of Local and General 
Interest, By Rowland Dobie, 8to. pp. 432. 
As we take local histories to be objects of great and useful curio- 
sity, and the present book appears to be little known/ we notice it, 
though it bears the date of last year. Mr Dobie is not a scholar 
DOT a line writer, but he is an intelligent, observant man, who seems 
to have a good deal of public spirit; and his book, if |>eople were 
aware oi its existence, would and ought to interest them, particu- 
larly such as inhabit the large and important district which forms 
the sul^ect of it. When a work, however, purports to be sold at 
the author's house, and there is no bookseller's name to it, Mr 
Dobie may little suspect that there is reason enough on the very 
face of the volume, why it should not have sold ; not to mention that 
we.^ave seen no advertisement of the work, and no critical notice. 
The book, therefbre, has wanted all the usual channels of publi- 
city ; and the want of the first one alone would be fatal to it. 
When an author announces a book for sale at his own house, he 
may be said, not to publish, but to secrete it. We, therefore, an- 
nounce for the benefit of those whose curiosity is piqued by ob- 
stacles, and especially for such of our readers as live in the district, 
that Mr Dobie secretes his book at ** No. 13, Kenton street, Bruns- 
wick square." The title-page, it is true, informs us that it is to be 
'* had of all booksellers ;*' but how can this be known, except 
through the medium of advertisements, or the booksellers them- 
selves ? And it is a hundred to onr^ that, if asked about it, and 
told where it was to be had, thev v/o.'^l not take the trouble of 
sending. Booksellers drive such a profitable trade through one 
another's hands, that they are enabled to indulge the natural 
jealousy they feel against these extra-parochial publications. It 
might have been as well, furthermore, for the good of Mr Dobie's 
volume, if, besides being legibly, it had been a little less coarsely 
printed. I'he print of the title-page looks cut in lead. These 
are trifles, but they are much regarded now-a-days ; and, though 
we confess wc prefer the cast of type in which the bulk of the 
volume is printed, to the sharp, eye-cutting print of many of our 
modem books, yet we like to see all literature accompanied by a 
reasonable grace of appearance. We may add, as another instance 
of the obscurity in which Mr Dobie's production has been kept, 
that, although we are extreme lovers of local history, and always 
on the watch for it, we should not have heard of the work, if it 
had not been privately borrowed by a friend. 

Having thus stated the drawbacks on the publication, we must 
observe in addition to what we have said of the author's natural 
capacity, that he has taken much pains with it ; that it contains 
much information that could not but be gratifying to the inhabi- 
tants of the district ; that there are many curious particulars relat- 
ing to the government of the parishes, with other illustrations of 
the beauties of parochial oligarchy; and that it has a good map. 
What it wants, is a greater quantity of informatioa respecting cele- 
brated individuals, and their abodes ; but there is enough to inte- 
rest curiosity; and as we are not aware of the existence of any 
book which altogether tells us so much of the district in question, 
and it is written in a liberal and advancing spirit, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that every individual in the parishes, who can afford it, 
woukl do well to have a copy. We proceed to extract, or touch 
upon, some of the most interesting particulars. 
These united parishes occupy a considerable portion of ground. 
And first for St Oiles*s.-»The parish of St Giles is of an irre- 
fular shape; on the north ^it cuts ^Tottoiham Court-road[in half. 



to beyond Chapel street; stretches obliquely across Thorafaaugh 
street and Gh>wer street, to the end of Torrington square ; returns 
by another oblique line, from the east end of Bedford square, 
across Great Russel street, and through George street, into Broad 
street ; traverses the middle of Broad street, and High Holbom as 
far down as Dolphin court, Lincoln's-inn ; includes a portion of 
Lincoln's-inn Gardens, and the whole oi Lincolo's-inn Fields ; and 
omitting Clare Market, enters south of Princes street, into Drury-lane, 
half of which it intersects as far as Ring street ; and then turning 
to the lefl, passes round with an intersection through Castle street 
and Crown street, up to * its junction with Che ends of Oxford 
street and Tottenham Court Road. The parisli, theref ore, besides 
what is commonly called St Giles's, includes Drury Lane theatre, 
Great Queen street, a considerable portion of LiaeOln'84nn and 
Holborn, and a large segment of the newer buildings between 
Tottenham Court Road and Somer's-town. 

• Among the suburb vill 
the Fields, or as it has be 
village of St Giles: The 
its hospital being called a1 
of the Lepers." On the s 
name of " St Giles in thi 
from St Giles* Cripplegati 
as descriptive of its n 
In ancient record8,"accorc 

extra London ;" and Parton supposes, with reasoto,Tthat its 
boundaries were in remote times much more extensive than ilow, 
but in point of population truly insignificant, containing in the earij 
part of the fourteenth century, includbg the hospital mmatee^ only 
100 inhabitants. 

' In its ancient state, like its surrounding vicinity, St Giles's 
district presented a marshy wet aspect ; as is apparent from its 
ditches and neighbouring brooks or bourns, as they were then 
denominated ; as for instance Old-Bourne, West-Boame, Tyboume, 
&c. It became, however, healthy in proportion as it became drained, 
and increased in sewers ; and as early as the reign of Kine John, 
12 13,' it was laid out in garden plots, cottages, and other buddings 
to a certain limited extent. 

* As early as Henr} Ill's reign, it assumed the appearance 'of a 
scattered country village, having shops and a stone antique cross, 
where High street now stands, and its probable dependence was 
chiefly on the hospital, which had been rendered more important by 
the endowments of the prpceding reign. In 1225, or thereabout, 
stood *a country blacksmith's shop at the north west end of Drury 
Lane, which continued till 1595, when ^the progressive buildings 
rendered its demolition necessary. 

• ••••# 

' During several successive reigns the village of St Giles probably 
bore the same character, no material alteration having taken place in 
it till thereit^n of Henry VI II. and especially durins that ot Queen 
Elizabeth, after the land was no longer vested m the hospital. In her 
reign we have mention of the immense line of thick forests ex- 
tending from the village of St Giles westward towards Tyboume 
and Wickham. and reaching almost interminably to the north. This 
was the great Black Forest of Mary-le-bone, into whkh she used to 
send the Muscovite ambassador to hunt the wild boar, when she 
found him such a bore that she wanted to get rid of him. 

' Stowe glares a curious account of a visitation to the Conduits of 
Tyburn in 1592, of the Lord Mayor, 
and many other citizens, masters, and n 
panies, accompanied by their ladies in w 
examining the state of them, to give a 
banquetting house. On this occasion, 
they hunted the hare and killed her, 
dine at the head of the conduit. There 
tained on good cheer by the chamberlain 
to hunting the fox. There was a cry fi 
hounds killed him at the end of St OS 
death, and blowing of horns, &c.^ This 

the rural character of this neighbourhood at that period, and must 
excite our admiration on contrasting it with its present crowded 
and populous state.' — P. 39. 

[We are unfortunately obliged, by the " making up'* of the rest 
of the present number, to cut short this notice abruptly. It will be 
resumed to-morrow.] 
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THE TATLER. 



APAJI, PRIME MINISTER OF KING KRISHNARAYA. 

' Is the happv times, when the Hindus were governed by their native 
princes, Krishnaraya was the monarch of one of the richest and 
most extensive provinces of that vast country. His only study 
was to gain the respect and love of his people, by rendering thera 
happy. His prime minister, Apaji, stood high in his esteem, 
because, with many other excellent (jualities, he possessed the happy 
talent of displaying truth in entertaining and striking allegories. 

One day, when Apaji was with the King, his Majesty proposed 
to him the following question : — " I have," said he, ** often neard 
it asserted that men in their civil and religious usages, only follow 
the beaten track ; and that the form of worship, or other customs, 
bang once established, they continue to be blindly acted upon by the 
undisceming multitude, however absurd and ridiculous they may be. 
I would have you prove to me the truth of that opinion, and answer 
for me the question so frequently repeated : — Is it the men or their 

lat he would consider that proverbial 
Ltion, in a few days. 
; with him the shepherd who had the 
coarse and rough-natured man, like 
?ar me, Kutuba,'* said Apaji, "you 
present clothing for that of *i Sanny- 
imc, you are to represent. You will 
ake m one hand a bamboo rod with 
, a pitcher of water. Carry with you 
^nitents usually sit ; and, so equipped, 
Lountain, and enter the cavern, spread 
Lt the further end, and sit upon it. 
You must fix your eyes upon the 
your nostrils closed, and the other 
ad. Be careful to perform your part 
, betray me. It may happen that the 
vcd by vast multitudes of people may 
rou must remain immoveable in the 
latcver pain you may suffer, you must 
gh you were dead; complaining of 
g, looking at nobody, speaking to 
the least, your life shall answer for 
;is, as I expect, you shall be liberally 
rewarded." 

The poor shepherd had no ambition for the office, but his master's 
commands were so positive, that he saw it would be vain to make 
any objections, and therefore prepared to act his part. 

In the mean time, Apaji went to the palace, where he found the 
King alreadv surrounded by his courtiers. 

" Great I^u^" said he, '* I cume to announce to you the most 
happy news» delighted with your virtues, the Gods have vouch- 
safed to give you a signal proof of their protection and favour. At 
. this very time, a great wonder is exhibited in your kingdom. There 
. is a cave in the neighbouring mountain, in which a holy penitent, 

escended, no doubt, from the dwelling-place of the great Vishnu) 
taken uj) his abode. In profound meditations on the perfections 
of Par»J)rahma, he is wholly insensible to all terrestial objects. 

., Ue has no other nourishment than the air be breathes, and none of 
the objects that affect the five senises make any impression on him. 
In a word, it may be said that hi.s body alone resides below, while 
his soul, his thoughts, and all liis affections, are closely united to the 
divinity," 

The King and all his court listened with earnest attention, and 
remained, for some time, looking at each other in the deepest amaze- 
ment. At last, the King expressed his determination to visit the 
illustrious stranger, and implore his blessing. He went accord- 
ingly, in magnificent procession, with his court, and troops attend- 
ing. The royal trumpets were sounded in all parts, to announce 
the object of the visit, and to invite all persons to attend. Never 
before had such an assembly been seen. Every face was cheerful, 
and every heart rejoiced to have lived to see so distinguished a per- 
sonage upon earth. Penetrated with religious awe, the King en- 
tared the retreat of the holy Sannyasi with a humble and reverend 
demeanour. There, in a remote corner, he saw the object of his 
respect, apparently as motionless as the rock on which he sat. 

The King^ with reverential awe, drew near to the penitent, thrice 
he prostrated bimself at his feet^ and addressed him in these 
terms: 

** Mighty penitent ! Blessed be my destiny, which has prolonged 
my existence to this day, when I have the inexpressible felicity of 
seeing your holy feet. The few good deeds I have performed in 
this generation, are surely inadequate to so distinguisned a favor, 
and I can attribute it only to the merits of my ancestors, or to some 
signal work which I may have been enabled to perform in somepre* 
. coeding generation, the memory of which I no longer retain. The 
hour in which I now first see your hallowed feet, is the happiest of 
my Uie* Henceforth, I can have notliiui? %o wish for in this world. 

. N It is enough to have seen those sacred fct:t ; for, so beatific a vision 
will blot out ail the sins I may have committed in this, and in all pre- 
ceding generations." 

^ The pretended penitent received tnc monarch's speech without 
emotion, inflexibly maintrininj* his jiosition. Ttie spectators, in 

\ amazement, whispered to each ether, how j^rebt a bemg that must 

' be, who could hear the submissive addresses of such a King, without^ 
deigning to cast upon him even a glance of approbation. 



The King continued to gaze with admiration, and vainly tfieil1>3r 
added flatter}' and compliment, to obtain bnt a single lodk'fiiotoi^&e 
great Sannyasi. ' ' 

The King being about to take his leave, Ap^i interposed: "Ore^t 
Monarch," said he ; " after coming so far to visit this holy, person- 
age, who will henceforth be the object of .'public veneration: )dpt 
having yet received his blessing, it would, at least, be desirabie,"ta 
have some memorial of him, to preserve as a precious relidj ' tf'it 
were no more than one of his hairs." ' *"- 

King Krishnaraya approved the advice of his minister, and ad- 
vancing, plucked a hau* from the shaggy breast of the SannyasL 
He put It to his lips and kissed it. " I will enshrine it," said h^ ; 
** in a box of gold, which I will always wear suspended to my neck, 
as the most precious of my ornaments. It shall be my talismaii* 
against all evil, and the source of perpetual good," 

The courtiers followed his example; each plucked a hair from 
the breast of the penitent, to be preserved as a holy relic. The vast 
multitude spread over the mountain, learning what was going on in 
the cave; every one burn?d with desire to be possessed of so 
precious a memorial. Each plucked his relic, till the tortured 
man had scarcely a hair left ; bnt Jie endured his sufferings with 
fortitude; — never wincing, nor altering his stedfast look. 

The King on his return to the palace, informed his wives of what 
had passed, and shewed them the precious relic. They heard with 
wonder, and sorely lamented that the rigorous rules prescribed to 
the sex, had not permitted thcin to accompany their husband to the 
cave, and to share in the general felicity. But the King might possibly, 
as the greatest of favors, graciously permit the famous penitent to 
be brought to the palace, that they also might have the happiness 
of seeing bun, and of selecting a relic. 

After many liilliculties, the King at last consented to indulge his 
wives in their wish ; and bein^i at the same time dciiirous of doing honor 
to the Sannyasi^ he ordered out his whole court, with his troops, 
both horse and foot, to serve as an escort. On arriving at the cave, 
which was still surrounded by a number of persons who had not yet 
obtained their j-clics, the four chiefs of the cavalcade went up to 
him, and having unfolded the nature of their mission, took up the 
motionless penitent in their arms, and placed him in a superb new- 
palanquin, in the same posture in which they found him iti the 
cave. 

The shepherd, still immoveable, preserved the appearance of a 
Sannyasi in contemplation, and was conducted in state through the 
streets, in the midst of an immense concourse of people, who made 
the aur resound with their rejoicings. Meantime, the poor shep- 
herd, who had eaten nothing for two days, during which his whole 
skin had been lacerated by the plucking of the hairs, took but little 
pleasure in the triumph, and but for dread of his master^s anger* 
would have betrayed the plot. " Why," said he within himself; 
" why should I carry on a trick like this, in the midst of torment ? 
I would rather hear tigers roaring in the woods, than be deafened 
with these noisy acclamations. Had I been with my flock, I should 
have had three good meals before now ; whereas, afief two days of 
fasting, I know not when I may be relieved." 

On his arrival at the palace, he v/as immediately introduced into 
a superb apartment, where he received a visit from the princewfes. 
One by one, they prostrated themselves l)efore him, each would 
have a hair, to be enshrined in a box of gold, and worn as the most 
precious of ornaments. When, after some difliculty, each lady had 
obtained a relic, they rctireil, leaving the shepherd still in his 
inflexible attitude of contemplation. He was at length relieved by 
the King giving orders that the Sannyasi should be left alone all 
night, in order to enjoy repose after so much fatigue and sufering. 

In the silence of the night, Apaji introduced himself by a secret 
entrance, into the chamber of the smarting and hungry shepherd, 
and, in soothing accents, thus addressed him : ** Kutuba, the 
period of your probation is accomplished. Yon have wdt per- 
formed the part I set down for you, and have fuifiiled my ezp^jta- 
tions. I promised you a recompence, and you shall not be dis- 
appointed. In the meantime, resume your own dress ; get soiiic- 
' thing to eat, and go to bed, as you have need, and in the ^dming 
go out as usual with your sheep." 

The shepherd waited not for a second bidding, but quickly m^de 
his way into the fields; fully resolved no more'to peWbrtti the'^art 
o( n Sannyasi. ^ . , ,>r, 

Early the next morning, the King with all his retinue wen^ to 
renew his humble salutations to the holy penitent They found 
him not, and for awhile, they remained astonished ; but on rejec- 
tion, their veneration was augmented, in the belief that it must have 
been some divinity, who, in a human form, had come among them, 
on a temporary visit, to convince them of his protection : and, in 
the night, had returned to his heavenly abode. The appeansice 
ani departure of this wonder were the only subject of conversatioa, 
in court, town, and country, for several days. Gradually it grew 
stale, and at last was but occasionally remembered, like any other 
antiquated miracle. 

Some time afterwards, when Apaji was one day at court, the 
King put him in mind of the old proverb of «/riiia3/artf/ff,*/«/iiff 
Marulu, and asked him whether he still thought that a people 
followed a particular track merely beeause It baplMded toiaJaid 
down for them, and that, however ridipulQus ihe ^eremoniea and 
usages of a nation might be, those who practised them were still 
more ridiculous ? 

A^nji, who waited only for an oppoitumiy like this, ^inlM on 
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.(^.^vpqrite speculation, having obtained pcnnission to qpeak 
5 jWidiWlt reserve, thus addressed the King:--- 

** Great King ; your own conduct decided this question some 
*.^yf'^^^ when you condescended to visit the cave in the mountain, 
*^^d^the pretended Sa/myasi who was there. I will confess that the 
'venerable penitent was no other than the shepherd employed in 
* keeping my sheep ; a being so rough and uncultivated as to approach 
V'n^rly to utter stupidity. Such is the personage whom you and 
your court, upon my sole testimony, have treated with honors 
almost divine, and have elevated to the rank of a deity. The mul- 
titude, without examination, have blindly, followed your example, 
and without any knowledge of the object of their adoration, ran 
with you into the excess of fanatical zeal, in favor of a keeper of 
iheep, uneducated, and almost a fool. From this striking instance, 
you must l>e sntisficd that public institutions are matters of example 
and habit, ami that we ought to direct our ridicule of the absurd 
usages of a country, not so much against the usages themselves, as 
against those who practice them.'* 

The King, like a wise sovereign, took in good part the strenuous 
efforts which his minister had boldly adopted to enlighten him ; 
and continued to repose upon him aa his most faithful subject and 
friend. 



TN i: PF.A Y-GOEIl 

JBY THE 0U1(11N.\LTUI:ATI1ICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

PKRFORMANCES OP LAST NIGHT. 

Dupiir L\Nr..— Jaac Shore — Davy Jones, orHarlejuin and Mother Carey's 

Chickens. 
COTKNT Gardkn.— The Grecian Dangbter— Harlequin Pat, an^Harlequin Bat 



S Drurt Lane. 

We are sorry we cannot speak highly of the plot and tricks of the 
new pantomime, which was brought out here last night, entitled 
jDteiy Joms; or. Harlequin and Mother Carey* 8 Chickens 
It is like quorrelling with the Christmas cake and wine. 
Mother Carey's wild fowl, which are of a lubberly human 
description, are ludicrous, and besides a good view into the interior 
of the "deep sea'* at the beginning, there b soms wonderfully fine 
scenery at the conclusion, of which more anon. But the harlequin- 
ade part of the business lagged, and hitched, and was poor in the 
invention ; so much so, that hisses, very unusual things at a panto- 
mine, were heard many times; and it is evident to us, that Mr 
Barrymore is mistaken in the very foundation of his panto- 
mines. He is fond of making them spring out of the ludicrous, 
•whereas drollery should only lie the result of Harlequin's 
metamorphoses,— the spirit, as it were, with which he runs 
through his career o^ adventures, and upturns every obstacle 
in the way, till he finally resumes his gravity with his good 
fortune. A pautoniine, lik2 a d.ince, is a love story; with a satire 
on existing manners by the way ; but love begins and ends gravely, 
however merry it may be in the process. At all events, if the com- 
mencement of a pantomine is to be as comic as the succeeding 
port, it ought most unquestionably not to be founded upon a 
banter of any serious fiction, or of a story popular with the 
hearts of tha community. We go to a pantomime to have our 
fictions kept alitre, not to see their throats cut with a mocking 
Icniffc. Mr Barrymore made a great mistake not long ago, by 
turning; the Children in the Wood into two overgrown deformities, 
and knodcin^ &heni about the head and ears, as if our childish 
drean^s had been made of stone. His mistake on the present 
i i^ccisiV fa J^ot so bad as this; but it is erroneous enough in all 
conscience. He makes a practical pun upon poor Black-eyed 
' 5«^^/iA, giving her (in the worst sense of the donation), •*a black eye." 
Now we do not accuse him of any disrespect to the old ballad. 
Perhaps he intended to ridicu)e the late inundation of sea- 
stories on the stage ; but in that case he should have joked upon 
thBOtrioal seamen and their jargon, not upon a story which every 
body Wtes; for though all parodies upon what is good, are 
in one light to be regarded as compliments, whether intended 
or not, their real effect depends upon time and place; and 
Ve mast repeat, that the holiday folks, great and small, 
go to a pantomine, to see an old story (if there is any) retdized 
instead of ^Mtro^e^, whatever fun they expect from Harlequin after 
life assumption oT thiit tfelc. This was what rendered Moifm O^ott 
so popular (which b revived, we see, at Sadler'sWells), and was »o 
Mi|iitfel in tMe gireat foldsn c^ro, the goodnatured giant. 



and Flying Island, of Gulliver, There was less temptation, it is 
true, to make a burlesque on those subjects, the original storing 
themselves partaking of it ; but the charm with the spectators con* 
sisted in the adherence to the originals. 

We are^neverthelesa so fond of a pantomime, that the sight o{ 
Harlequin and Columbine can never be quite spoilt to us. The 
moment they make their appearance, it is bard indeed if we 
do not find some enjoyment in their animal spirits, and the 
way in which they eternally distance, knock down, trip up, slap, 
vex, and mystify their eternal old pursuer and his clown. The 

lissom Harlequin, in his spangled suit of motley, slapping chairs 
into coaches, the piquant and tender Colutnbine etemallv dancing, 
the hobbling old father Pantaloon, and the wide-mouthed glutton- 
ous Clown, who leads a life of accidents and ofiences, gives 
and receives blows enough to kill an ox, and witnesses 
the most ghastly phenomena with horror or laughter, just 
as it happens, are ever new to us ; and we are prepared 
to go all lengths with them, if the contriver of the spec- 
tacle will but furnish us with the means. But the invention, last 
night, was certainly^poorer than we haveknown.lt a long time. 
The goods and chatties were not lively ; there was a hitch in the 
gait of the metamorphoses : the performers appeared sometimes to 
be thrown upon their own resources, and not to know what to be at. 
One of the best jokes was a satire on prdiminarv boarding*schools, 
and presented tlie interior of a chamber with children in cradles, 
and two in a bed, playing rattles and drums, and calling ibr '' sugm'.*' 
But even this was over-done. And there vras by ^ar too much 
speaking among the clowns. Griwaldi used to bk so chary of his 
eloauence, that the words ** Nice moon !" out of his mouth (looking 
Bt ine moon) or " Have some?" (shewing a cake) came forth like 
a quintessence of reciprocrity. But to keep saying at every turn 
H.illo ! or Don't ! or What 60 you mean f only makes one think 
that the piece is partly written, andfiot written well. 

It grieves us to say thus' much in disapprobatida of the production 
of an ingenious man, who has probably ln>oured hard for oar enter- 
tainment : — but so it must be, — in order that entertainment may 
prosper. We have now the pleasure of adding, as a relief to Our 
censure, and by way of still encouraging our readers to go and see 
this pantomime (which amply deserves the 'visit, if for nothing 
else), that towards the close of it, there is the most beaudfid 
succession of scenes, that we ever witnessed. They form the Diorama 
of the piece, and have been designed and painted by Mr 8tanfibu> 
from sketches taken in Switzerland and Italy ^ during his last con- 
tinental tour " We never saw anything in stage scenery so lovely and 
so grand. They seem, too, as if they would be interminable. The 
spectator sees mountains, glaciers, and valleys, precipitous passes, 
snowy solitudes, oceans of icy lanc^ beautiful villages, storm, sun- 
shin?, and flowery island, slowly travelKng before his eyes, 
scene af^er scene, as if they would never end, and all of the 
most enchanting or exalting description. Now the {bosom of 
Chamouny discloses itself, as in a very dance of the globe ; now the 
most frowning and remote mountains ; now a pastoral village, with 
its inhabitants; anon a parapeted road, with soldiers ; there is the 
groat pass of the Simplon ; the Schalbet by moonl ght ; a storm of 
snow, admirably preparing for the snowy scene that ensues; a storm 
of lightning ; and lastly, af^r these interchanges of horror and wild 
beauty, the Lago Maggiore comes swimming before us, enveloped in 
the golden warmth of Italy : in other words, you fairiy traverse 
the Alps into Italy, or rather they traverse the scene for you. The 
spectators sit like 

A. thousand demi-godt on golden seats, 

and behold the world rolling before them, presenting them with 
some of its most romantic beauties. We have not witnessed any 
thing that has charmed us so much a long while ; and we assure 
the reader that he will be most richly repaid for any tedium be 
may undergo during the pantomime; though it is to be expected 
meanwhile that the latter will be improved ; and Hatleqmn and 
Columbine, as we said before, are always worth something* if^ 

— " f 'r- 

Delicate Investigation. — Was it a Pope, who seeing « 
young man that very much resembled him, asked the stranger if 
his mother had not formerly visited Rome? •* No, Sir," said the 
youth, " but my father has.'* — Lounget^t Common Place B&ok, 

Immediate Decision soHETniES QunaTioNABiiB.--- Understand- 
ing does not always drive on like an arrow. The mind sometimes 
by making a halt, and goii^ round for advice, hits the mark much 
better, than if she had let Sy directly upon it,^—JkfgrGU9 An$ommu. 

"Difficulties Yield to Persbteiiance.-^ Accustom yonreelf to 
master 'things of the greatest difficulty, and which vou seem to 
despair of; for, if von observe, the lefb hand, though for wnnt of 
practice, it is insignificant to other business, yet it holds the bridle 
better than the right hand, because it has been used toit.*^The 
tame. 

Selfish Prater Refrpv;ed. — The Athenians used to foe 
mighty clamorous to Jupiter for rain upon their own lands, but not 
a word for other people. Now to my mind, they had even JJ)etter 
have held their tongues, or else prayed with more 'extent ^nd 
generosity. — The same, ^ 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

[By Sub m ban]. 

Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 

Sir Piter Teazle, Mr PARREN, Sir Oliver Surface. Mr DOWTON, 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY; 

jMeiiii Sarface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK, 

Sir Harry firithaSong) Mr SINCLAIR. 

Previous to the Comedy, Rossini's Overture to '* Semiramide.*' 
To oonchde with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 

DAVY JONES; 

i^R, HATtLBQUm AND MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS. 

[Bj Mr BAaavMoas] . 

The Overtore and Music, b/MrR* Hnirhes. 

ColnDOiMies, Mimcs BARNETT and BA8EKB. 

-Unrlcquia, Mr HOWELL. 

PaalakNNi, Mr T. BLANCH ARD, 

ClowBa, Mesars 80UTHBV, and E. J. PARSLOC. 

THE ORDER OP THE SCENERY. 

Seene L— The Norih Port* land, with Li^ht Housie. — Jndreww. 

Bettte IL^^Moifter Car«y'« Refectory, and Coral Cave in tlie D««|i Sea.— 

8otw»IIt-^iftaHer-Deck of the Spanker, ^^-^JtUmM^ 

Bcene IV.-*Sut»an'»CoUaffc, by Moonliitht. — Adavu. 

* ScerteV.— The Bilboe*,— iWtfriiKiri. 

Beetle Vf.^The Bun*8 Waery Bed.— Afarinart. 

Boebe YII.^ParaMHouHe. Hunv\n»,^Andrew$» 

Bcane VIU.— >R«in«pCtke Arg>le Ruoina iheNiichi afier ihe Kire>-^n(/reio«. 

Scene IX.— Belle Vue Cottai^e and nurroundifif; Neii^hbourhouil — Framklin, 

Bcene X.— The Brfjphtoh Arrhwaj. Erected in Humour of their M jftftiea' 

VWl m Bf%lND«, AaiiMt^SQfK 1890. With a New Allegori.al Ballet. 

Btaiie Xf.— Commercial 0pck Canal. XIL— Nuntery for Pet Children. 

Beeaf XIII.— -Qnitide of Upholsters. XIV.— The Diorama. 

Beene XV.— Oiand HydranlicTemple. IBoslrative of ibe Union of the 

MQRAMA, Dc^iitned and Painied, by Mr Stanpirld. 
The Various Viewa will Display, ilieS)ii|ieiHlouK niui Exiiaordinary 
' MiliUry PASS OP THE 8IMPLON. 

1. Town of Sioa (ia the Valoi<i). S. Valley of ihe Rhone. S. Brief. 
4. The BImplon. 5. The Schalbet, by Moonliitiii. 6. Village of the 
Binplon. 7. Gallery of Alguby (wiih the EffrM of n Sioiui). 8. The 
Grand' Gallery ! eat through a solid rock 506 feei Ion};, 9. Crevola. 
M. Doaso D'Oasola. 11. Pari«lo. iJi. Lago AJ«igiore, with the 
BocMieaB falnnda. '■ 

To-morrow, Werner; and the Paotomioe. 



THEATRE ROYAL, CO VENT GARDEN. 

To conclude wiib, the Opera of 

CXARI> OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 

The Music, by Mr Bishop. 

[Bv Mr Howard PaynkJ. 

Clan. MissTiYLOR, 

fie OuU Vfvldi, Mr DIDDEAR, Joco«o, (bis Valet) Mr DURUSET. 

Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, Page, Master LEWIS. 

Pivvioos to Clari, the Original Overtnre, by Bishop. 

After th4: Opera, Mebnrs Overtnre to " De Bton," 

With, (14th time) an Interlude, called 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

[Prom Pieces by iiloMCRispp, BicvKasTAPP, and others] 

The Characters as before. 

To conclnde with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 

HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT: 

OR, THE GIANTS CAUSEWAY. 

[By Mr FAaLFv ] 

The Orertnre and Munio, hy Mr O. SianHbury. 

With a Speidiinfc Opentoc. [By Mr Pe^kbI Characters by 

Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 

Colambiue, Mi«s LOUISA JOKNSTONEJ 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 

THE ORDER OP THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.— The Giant's CaiMeway, by Moonliicht — (Trteoa. 

Seene IL— The Boyne Water — T. Grirve. 

Scene III. — Exterior of Kinic 0*Roirk*« Cattle. 

Scene IV.~The Granrt Banqueiinic Hall.— fF. QrUve. 

.Scene v.— The Banshee's Ravine. VI. M'Murrach'a Ki^. 

' Sivoe YII.— E«tenaif<* View of the Lalu> of Killamej.— fie&«r<a. 

Scene y III.— The Custom- Houiie and Quay, (Dublin).— T. (?rt«re. 

Scene IX. — ^The New Brid|fi> over ilie Menai.-- Orjrve. 

Scene X.— The Pool— Tower— and West India Docks.— Gnere. 

• Seen* XI.— A Market.— Ftn/^ XIL The Globe Hotel and CnUer's Shop. 

Scene XIII.— Frof( Farm and Kitchen.— fF Ort«9#. 

Scene XIV.— Windaor Park and Cavils.— -T. Ortcve. 

Scene XV. — Ptorls«K»iih Harbour, Tho Royai Yacht pasainf 9^^nn the 

Gonii. till she arrives off BrightoiH and ihu^ lllupiinatioo.— 7*. Grieve. 
Sceae XVI.— The Triumphal Arch, Erected in honor uf the Arrival of 

their Majesties at the Royiil Pavilion, on Aujrtwt 30, 1880. 

SeeM XVH.— Lad^ate Hill and St PanTi, M \tmm Inieided I* be on the 

»>h of November 1^0, 

Scene XVIII.— Loyt iij a Fo^.— Cfn«>^. ' . 

Scene XIX.'— Guildhall as fitted up for the Lo'rd'M'afor'a P^tirat*- Grieve 

Seene XX and last. The Fairy Grove and Mafic PaUca. 

Ta-norrowy Cinderella \ and the Pantomime. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Thio ETeninf , a New Romantic Allc^erical Burletta, lb T4o Ada, 
called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OP MAMMON. 

[By MrJanaoLn.] 

The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

Sabina, Miss DALY. 

Nibbio, (an Usnier) MrDOWNE, Botu, (a Notary) Blr BATNE. 

Astolpho, f Brothers, ruined by 1 Mr YATES, 

Leandro, 1 Nibbio and Botla.J Mr HEMMINGS, 

Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 

Grille, (Boua's Servant) Mr BUCRSTONE, 

After which, the favorite Comic Borletta, called 

THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 

[By Mr M. UAanBrr]. 

Roaioa, Miss DALY, Minette. Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Vict r Gavsrd, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzve, (the Dragoons) Mr YAT£$, vd 

Mr JOHN REEVE. 

To conclude with a New Grand anl Comic Christmas Pantomime, caDai 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF TUfi CAT8I 

[By Mr BucKSTuKe]. ^ 

The Ovenure and Music, by U. H. R(mIwi*I]. 

Columbine, (first time) Mihh STALL\Rl>. 

ITarlequiu, Mr GIBSON, Clnvin, Mr t&AND£B8, 

Pantaloon, Mr KING. 

^ TUB ORDER OF THE SCEKERT. 

Srene I.— -Interior of Dweilimc of the Mouse TrM|i Maker, Noary Jark.^ 

Ni>ht.— 7V/#iJktiw. 

Scene II.— Exterior of Cau' Ch«.iUs (Sunritr).— ToHfKnt. 

Scene III.— Pniry Retreat, near the EneliAnte*! S^frioc.-^YWiMu^ 

Scenery IV.— Kucha med S|>rinir. -* 7V»iNArtiit. V. itau' Caridorw-^PtO. 

Sceiir VI.— Pitlwe uf Grimalkin. VII. T.n.|»it» .»r .,•. . , -'nin — Pi/I. 

Scene V HI.— The Kiii}; > Mcvrs. Pitt, I\. Pi!<hman;(er»' and OS! Shop*. 

Scene X. — Doctor Siirekill** DtM»*«iio< Rooaik 

Scene XI. — View in WeMuitMrela'iJ. XII. EatiuK IluuseaodCafa^ 

S.eneXIII.— View on the Wye.— iToiwA-i/w. 

Scene XIV.— I uteri or of the Old Ship Inn. Wappinj^. 

Scene XV.— Urunh Hall, in Chancery. XVI. Tbesaai^, out of Cbaaetryu 

Scene XVII.— Grocer** and €hina Sho|M. XVIII. Catacomb*.— Tomkimi, 

Scene XIX and last — Tem|ile of ilie S|*urit of the h^t'ing.^PUt. 



SURREY THEATRE. 



This Eveuinjf, a new Nautico*Domestic Drama, entitled 

THE ROVER'S BRIDE: 

[By Mr G. AmAa]. 
The Characters by Madame SIMON. Mis^ SOVIBRVILLR, Miss NICOL, 

MiMM ELLIS, Mrn ROGERS, m^% RUVf ENt^. 

Meaava DIBDIN PITT. C. HILL. HONOR. VALE. ROGERS, HICKSl 

RANSFORD, LEE, Manier FRANK CAR. EltV. 

At the end of the First Actuf 'The Rover's Bride/ the SIAMESE 
YOUTHS will be presented to the Audience. They can only be Sff J 
previous to the Half- Price. 

After which the Petit Drsma, entitled 

THE SCAPE GOAT! 

[By Mr Poolb.] 
The Characters as belfore. 

To oonclnde with a New splendid Comic Christmas Psntomima, entitled 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT! 

0R» HARLEQUIN. JACK OF NEWBURY! 

[By Mr W. BAaaYMORB.J 

The Overture and Music, by Mr Btewhi. 

Columbine. Mademoiselle ROSIER. 

Harlequin. Mr HONOR, Cbwn, Mr T. HILL. 

Pantaloon. MrASBURV, Zany. MrGRAMMER: 

THE ORDER OP THE SCENERY. 

Scene i.«-Ref(ioii« of Time. II. The Town of Newbn^ "(SttMliry 

Scene III. Cabinet in the Widow's Msiasisn^ * 

Scene IV. Splendid Temple of the New Vejar. 

Scene V. Picturesque Roadside Inn. 

Scene VI. Exterior of Public House and SavRar^a. " 

Scene V 11. Suspension Bridge over tli^M«o«U • 

Scene VIIL Quiet Lodg ings in a retired Neighbourhood. 

Scene IX. Race Coarse and Grand Stand. 

Scene X. S^dendid Falls of Tivoli. XI. Cavern, (MboKligbl). 

Scene XII and last. Realms of BKaa in the Ri^ioiia of Ufht. 



CoBURa THEATRE.-^Vidocq — Harle^pun SUver Pemnr, 

Or the Old Woman i»th« BoHiyi. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — Skiminer k£ tiie Seair— 

Odden Pippia — Hfurieqtiia and 

________ Mother Goose. 



--— M-^~ 



Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine stvcat. Strand, <to^^bQ9^1 tenia. 

r reels, and comraunications for the Editor, are to be addccttc^ ; soldfajr 
Chappil, 08 Royal Exchange ; A . Hays, 166 Regent street j J. Piau), 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, nett door to 
PladoDf's Hotel ; at Ebbbs's Library, Old Bond slieoi ; and by all Book- 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1830. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



7%e HUt^rif of the United Pariihes of St Giht in the Fields, and 

Si George, Bloomshwy, combining Stricturei on their Parochial 

Gevermnent, and a vdriety of Information of Local and General 

IntereH. By Rowland Dobie, 8vo. pp. 432. 

f ^ . [Second Notice.] 

It would occupy too much of our room to follow our author in 
tracing Uie iocrease of the parish to its present state. We must 
content ourselves with noticing the most curious particulars re- 
lative to its ancient history, and peculiar character. 

Totttitea Coort-road took its name from Totten or Tothan-hall, 
iHiich was a mansion of eminence in Henry the Third's time, occu- 
pied by one William deTottenhall, and stood upon the ground now 
occupied by the Adam-and-Eve public house, ftimous in the print of 
Hogarth's March to Finchley. There is notice of it, as a house of 
entaitMBnMnt, in 1645, during the civil wars, when ** Mrs Stacy's 
maid" and two others, were fined a shilling a-piece, for drinking 
there on the sabbath-day. Part of the old building, it seems, and a 
fine ^ring, still remain on the premises at the Adam-and-Eve. 
11 In. old times there were many other houses of rural resort in the 
perish of St Giles's; as the ''Cro^he Hose," or Crossed Stockings, 
at the north entrance of the present Monmouth street; the Swan 
.on the Hop, in Holbom, east of Drury lane ; the White Hart, on 
the spot now occupied by the premises of Messrs Cleaver, at the 
north-east comer of Drury lane ; the Rose> which is supposed to 
have stood near it, in Holbom, not far to the east ; the Blaidenhead, 
on the ground^ of Dyot street, now Geoige street ; the Turnstile, 
now a butcher's shop, by the then mral path, leading into Lincoln's 
inn fields ; the Cock-and-Pye, which is supposed to have stood at 
the aouthem end of Little St Andrew street. Seven Dials ; and the 
Vine, which is mentioned in Domesday Book, and was a house of 
public accommodation, so late as the year 1816. Like the Maiden- 
head, it became latterly a house of very bad reputation ; and on its 
demolition, a house was built on the spot, which was occupied, 
^ first, by a respectable timber merchant, (a Mr Semple) and after- 
wards by Proberty the accomplice of the murderer Thurtell. Sub- 
sequently it has been divided into two dwellings, one of which is 
occupied by Mr Easterby, and the other by Mr Kleft" 

The public gallows, which afterwards was transferred to Tyburn, 
was removed in the fint year of Henry the Fifth, from the Elms, in 
Smithfield, to the north comer of St Giles's Hospital ; which is 
the spot now forming the angle of junction between Crown street 
and High street, in the open place between St Giles's, Tottenham 
court road, and Oxford street. It faced the village pound. The 
Resurrection Gate of St Giles's Chiu*ch, so called from the curious 
piece of sculpture over it, is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Hos|Mtal Gate. We mention the gallows, because, among those 
who sufiered under it, was the first celebrated victim of church 
bigotry in this country, — Lord Cobham. He was suspended by the 
middle, in chatnstand burnt alive. 

The present church of St Giles's is no older than the year 1733. 
It was built by Mr Flitcroft, and has been deservedly admired, con- 
sidering most of the churches of the metropolis. Ralph, in a quo- 
tation raad^ by our author, speaks highly of it; but very justly adds 
a remark which we hope will not be forgotten in these times :-^'' I 
cannot help," says he, *' again arraigning the superstition of situating 
churches due east and west; for in compliance to this folly, the 
building before us has lost a great advantage it might otherwise have 
mijbyeA. I mean the making the east end the front, and placing it 
in 8u6h a mafmer as to have ended the vista of what is called Broad 
•treet St Giles's ; whereas, now, it is nowhere to be seen with ease 
to the e>ye, or so justly as to comprehend the symmetry and connexion 
of the whole." 
, Jn the old church which succeeded a small one» in the time of 



Charles the First, was buried the famous Lord Herbert of Cher* 
bury, of whom more by-and-bye ; Sir Roger I'Estrange, a Tory 
writer of little talent, and less virtue; and ** tiie infiexible and disin<* 
terested Andrew Marvell," as our author jostljr <— lyiwiff^ the gmat 
wit, patriot, and friend of Milton. Goldaasith says of Burke, that 
it vras his iiate, 

* Whether in or out of place, sir. 
To eat mutton cold, and cut Uocks with a razor.' 

Marvell was content to eat cold mutton, and borrow a guinea from 
a friend, rather than be enriched by a cormpt court, which medi- 
tated the enslavement of his country. But he did not cut blocks 
with a razor. He cut clever fellows with a nuEor st^r sharper than 
they, and perhaps gave the first death-wound to the arbitrary 
designs of James the Second. Wbat particles may exist of his 
sacred dust, may still be sup 
yard was buried Chapman, tl 
Dobie informs us that the ni( 
friend, Inigo Jones, is still 
against the wall, much defac 
Shirley, the dramatist, and h 
old age, from their house i 
They are supposed to have di 
it. They died on the same d 
Shiriey is said to have been 
dently an honest man. He ^ 
and it is a tradition, that Chs 
fine verses On Death, begini 

state;" but his lively, sacred, and most debauched majesty appears 
to have done nothing for him. The better the man, the more surely 
he seems to have been neglected ; as in the instance of Cowley. 
It shows that there may have been one uiaxhb at Court, comple- 
mentary to honest men, though not very convenient; namely, that 
** virtue is its own reward." 

On the spot called Seven Dials, stood « Doric t>inar exlubiting 
dials to the amount of thatnumber; a passage relating to it has 
been already quoted in the Tatubr, but we repeat it, in order to 
introduce some lines from Gay^s ' Trivia, or the Art of Walking tiie 
Streets of London :' — 

* Where fomed St Gijes's ancient limits spread. 
An inrailed column reari }ts lofty head : 
Here to seven streets seven dials count the day. 
And from each other catch the circling ray. 
Here oh the peasant with inquiring fi^ 
Bewildered, tmdges on firpm place to place. 
He dwells on every sign with stupid gaze, 
Enters the narrow alley's doubtful maze. 
Tries every winding court and street in vain. 
And doubles o'er his weary steps again.' 

Monmouth street was so called after the unfortftnate Duke of 
Monmouth. Soho square (which is not in thia district) originally 
received his name also ; its present one is the watchword of die 
battle in which he was defeated. 

Bedford-square, which has since been fomous for the residence 
of judges and chancellors, was a cow-yard. 

In Lincoln's-inn-fields, Lord ] 
persons concerned in Barringt< 
Elizabeth. 

Wild] street is properly Weld 
the catholic &mily, whose desc 
Charles the Tenth. 

In Little Wild street, Franklin a 
printer. 

In Great Qneen street lived th 
mentioned, who united, in sUch a 
freaks of an obsolete knight^rrant 
eulations. Hb henae was situate 
Great Wild street, and was one 
James the FLrat. Mr Dobie says 
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jbut,h^. doca not tdl j>nwfcioh^4t^igr In-^ngxyf ttiem, w itli plltttftW 
to it, though lately we believe buml; down, Uve^ and died Lewit 
the comedjiij. M^Mnfiok al one time resided ia the same street^ 
lfi»$ ]^offf^ 1^^ iM^t door to each other, Kneller and Dr Rad^ 
difie, who quarrelled , about a communication between theit 
gardens, arid made the famous bon-mots upon 'it, the Doctor send* 
ing a message to Kneller that he might do anything with the door 
but paint it; and Kneller returning for answer, that he would take 
anything of the Doctor, but his physic. 

In Coal Yard, a passage leading from the east into the north end 
of Dniry Lane, Nell Gwynne is said to have been bom She after- 
wards MNred in the lane ; and is described by Pepys, as being seen 
by him, .atanding at her door, and looking at a May-day garland. 
The holiday lOiaken who danced round the Maypole in the Strand, 
(.which stood on the spot now fronting the New Church) used to go 
up Di:ui7 l>ane» to refresh themselves at one of the rural ale-houses. 

The't old theatre at Dfury Lane« called the Cock-Pit, stood on 
the spot now called Pitt Place. The celebrated Sir Keneim Digby 
had a house near it. 

But the taost striking circumstance connected at present, and for 
» long tInM' pM, wfth the parish of St Giles's, in the popular sense 
of ita limits', la dMrefiige it afibrds to multitudes of the squalid and 
jiissolujtci p(HT., . Xhe.fbcus of tliis assembkge, is the street formerly 
(Called p){o^£tt^ i^w purified into the name of George; though 
for our parts, ^li^e q^me of Dyot hr surmounts any accidental stain 
which m^y b^ supposed to ,be put upon it. The name of George 
hki nothing to recommend it; but that of Dyot, when its history is 
kttowu, is ttot to be gainsaid. Our author says, that this street 
veeeifi^d 1t» na4i^/fi^od ICichard Dyot, Esq. who resided upon the 
9pftf and ^as a vitotiyumaii M th6 reign of Charles the Second ; and 
^at it wps in^bittd .UU.wijliiti i&ese few years, by his descendant 
^ ^jiipp Pjoty Eaq.'* ;w(Hch.i¥} a» i^t^restiilg circumstance to know ; 
but he doe;s not :^U ys.^^ptiierfijxifipstdnpemore interesting, which 
\ve should have been glad to see corroborated in a work of 
ibfs parochial nature, anci which, if true, involves a nice point of 
tenure, with regard to the parish right's. It is thi^ ; that the above- 
mentioned Richard Dyot, Esq. gave the street in question, for the 
express harbouring and housing of the squalid poor for ever ; and 
upon the condition of retaining his name. We are sorry we cannot 
put the case, as admirably stated t^ Mr Hazlitt, in the second 
volume (we think) of his " Plaia Spea^r ;" but we hawe not the 
work by us. We should like to hear frpm Mr Pobie on this 
subject, if he has leisure to write us a note. 

It is supposed that Irishmen began to abound among the poor of 
8% Giles's, about the year 1640. Probably they came from Ireland, 
4«iito§ tbeivkileiit government of Lord Straffbrd. Tbey^ndoubtedly 
^ fo la gre^ i»umbert, during the subsequent troubles. They 
l^avQ considered it their main home in London, ever since ; and 
nencG the district has sometimes been called by the cant appellations 
of - tittle Dublin" and the " Holy Land." 
' '^e custom of living in cellars is peculiar to the neighbourhood 
6f Monmduth street, and some^ other parts of this pariiih ; ** and 
heKt** says Mr Dobie, '' the superstitious practice of nailing 
hom^itiK>eB on the door thresholds is still retained. Everybody 
knows It is noted for second*hand apparel." In some of these 
cellars* where people dine, it is said ^at the knives and forks are 
chained to the table. The following is an extract from a long and 
interesting account, given by Mr Dobie^ of the pauper inhabitants 
of St Giles's :— 

* The general corruption of manners amone the lower orders, 
owh]g!to the continual influx of poor in this district, is noticed by 
Hogtuth Ia his prints; the scene of his '* Harlot's Progress" is laid 
in Drury-lane ; Tom Nero, in the " Four Stages of Cruelty," is a 
St Giles's charity boy, and is shewn, with other vicious boys, tor- 
mettdilg a dog near the chufch. His " Gih street," is situate in 
^t Giks I «fld m a nigbt cellar in the same parish, the ** idle 
apprentice" is supposed to be taken up for murder. Fielding also 
strictly agrees with the truth of these representations, in a pam- 
T^t pubU^d afbw years afterwards, where he mentions to have 
bad it as intopadoti from Mr Welch, then Hi^h Constable of 
Holborti, " that in the parish of -St GKles's there were great num- 
bers of idle persons and vagabonds, who have their lodging there 
for twopence a night. That in the above parish and in St George's, 
Bloomsbury, one woman alone occupies seven of these houses, all 
properly accommodated with miserable beds, from the cellar to the 
garret, for such twopenny lodgers. That in these beds, several of 
wrUck mrein the tame room^ men abd #bmen, ofbsn stran^rs to 
each other, lie promisoiouslj, the price ^.d double bed bemg no 
more than three half-pence, as an encouragement for them to lie 
together. That as these places are adapted to incontinence, so they 
are do leas provided with drunkenness, gin b^^ sold In them all 
Mtapenni/aL quartem^so that the smtfest ^jsuI^10f oiMwy a^ves, 



tbrlntcnrtcBthnr.^ThAt 1h the execution orsearch-warrants, Hr 
Welch caf^y finds jleas than tiv^y of thtsohoopet cninfor the 
receifA ol ^Keomaito dt Ae latest hours ; and that ib ode of these 
houses, and that not a large one,- he hath numbered fifty-ei^ 
persons of both sexes." ' »» a 

' S«ch m» the i^oltingpictfrreof these parishlonen^Wqt^^^ 
years ago, applicable however, chiefly to St Giles's: cyncT to^ ^hgi^ 
that Its features hove not greatly improved, I wil! herei deisul 
the evidence of Mr Sampson Stevenson, a parishioner, who ivSs 
fellow overseer with me m 1814^ given before acoaniMaeoTthe 
House of Commons, 27th of June 1816. The Ri^t Hbai.{Qeoige 
Rose in the chair: — '^ 

'What is your business? I am an ironmonger, and* lira at 
No. 11 Seven Dials. 

* Have you served any office in the parish ? I was one of ^e 
overseers last year. 

* Have you had any opportunity of making observatiooa on the 
character of becgars If 

* A great deal/not only before I was an officer, but having been 
led, by being one, to look into the matter, I have made a great many 
observations, because there was a house which those people used, 
not more than eight yards from my own house. Complaint hafhig 
been made against it, the nuisance was done away. 

' Have you had an opportunity of makiqg enquiry into the parti- 
cular character of individual be^rs ? I have; in fAct, f made en- 
quiry, not only of the landlord, but of some of those who seemisidto 
be of a superior class. A year or two ago this house lost its Kcbnjse!; 
it not only encouraged thosekind of people, but people guilty df^ftt 
nies, and so on. This threwthem into another quarter, and fp/e/ffide 
their residence at a public-house, called the Fountain, B^pg^s^Q^^^ 
Seven Dials, where they assembled not only at night, but fy^;^||i\Q^ 
ing, before they started on their daily occupations^ a^i ^^^ emm 
it. J have seen them come in. As it is a house, the landlord oF 
which is very respectable and has a family, [ have isooeinto tb^lnr 
on purpose to see their goings on, which is very neaj^the tapriMiu 
they come at night, perhaps individuaU, and likewise thoscsiiUNiyar 
pretended sailors, in a body, but those that go out oiid andtaia 
together come also ; those who arc suilors never take^AAythiag ah 
on their backs like knapsaeks, for they oulv l>^ or exfioft mo^, 
but the others beg clotning or anything t\\ey can g^t, andahnn 
have a knapsack to put it in. They wiH come Jaden with ithsil 
and other habiliments, which being near Momnotftfeatrett^ ihfe 
place where they translated old shoes into new ooA,<tfaey mlk^moi 
likewise the clothing. I have heard them say tlicy hiivc piade three 
or four shillings a day in begging shoes, for sometimes ihi^'got sh'oes 
that were really very good ones, and their mode of excitmg charity 
is invariably to go narefbot, and scarify their feet and heels wftn 
something or other, to make the blood, as it ^ere, to flow. 1 hafe 
seen them in that situation many times, and thus they sidly opt to 
their different stations, but invariably changing their routes each 
day, for one is scarcely ever seen in the same direction two dajt 
together, but another takes his situation. I have seen them myselC 
I never saw them outside, but I have seen them pull out sums bf 
money and share among themselves, both collectively, and those 
who go out two and thn« together. 

' Victuals I do not think 1 ever saw brought into that pl^ce^^-fbr 
I rather think they throw it away when they get it; mostly sho^ 
and clothes, and such things as that, which they sell iuiraediately. 
They stop as long as the house they use is open, and get viol^ntyf 
drunk and quarrel with each other, and very frequently fi^ht; after 
that they are not allowed to remain; if they were, the license would 
be stopped ; and very likely there are other houses in St Giles*^ 
where thev ispend the other part of the night, if they have aiyf 
moneyleft.'— P. 201., 

There is a great deal more to the same purpoae, but we hare Joc 
room for it. 



Tutt Kino's Arms Swift says that the King's Arms ift 

Lilliput were ■ A n Angel lifting a Befl^garfrom the Earths - 

What Books shall I Read? — A question oftep ^ect^hut 
seldom satisfactorily answered ; it was put to Mr Pope j^y th^jn"^ 
nious Dr Young, when the poet was preparing. himjjB}^^of,.^i>fi 
tion. In a moment of frolic, the translater of fio^pejc^i^fijif 
'* Thomas Aquinas." Young, in the simplicity ,of.his^hJ?iim,^' 
not yet a courtier, immediately purchased the works of the auil 
he recommended, and retiring to his closet, devoted Mroaelf srbllly 
to study. It was soon observed that the autboir of tho IQ|ht^ 
Thoughts did not appear as usual among his fri9ods y wodPopOf 
calling at his lodging discovered him wadii^ up to the deck in 
Aouinas; a hearty laugh took place, and but for this iuckf eifiB^ 
nation, an interesting poet, and a good parish priest, would nave 
been lost to the world. — Lounger* s Common Place Book*, 

''Honorable House" in 1700. — De Foe, adverting tb the 
corruption of parliaments, asks what any man can propose toTinn- 
self by spending from two to eleven thousand pounds; thAt he may 
be chosen to sit in a House wher« there is not one fiirthinj^ io he 
rotten honeHly ? A mystery .that everyone did not underitattd. 
He informs us that, in his time, there' was a regular set ^f stock- 
jobbers in the city, who made it tb*ir business to b«y an^ s^ stirti: 
in Parliament ; and that the markdt price w«i thdtesatttfl^tibm,-^ 
Li/eo/DeFoe. ; ' ' ,*' 
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^%^i|nd to tbmr good behaviour during their Uvea* B^t, qu^ne^ per 



^ f A^7 ^v^ovR BsYONp THE Ii4w«" — Iq the case 7 Bioh. II, upon 
^4(6if{Uittat of a conmiOD thief^ the Judge said the Juror^ ought to be 
''Ib^iind to their good behaviour ^ - -^ ' ^' - "^^ 

2)(liTo?iio8erve any blessing is to set a just value on it. The pains 
oipO'JAk* iri its pursuit are only a consequence of this.— /Taiar/Si'M't 
Oharacteriitici, 

^' The amiMe is the voluptuous in expression or manner. The 
aense of pleasure in ourselves is that which excites it in others ; or, 
Ule art or pleasing is to seem pleased. — The same. 

It argues apoor opinion of ourselves, when we cannot admit any 
other class or merit besides our own, or any rival in Uiat class. — 
HatUiet Charooterlitici. 

Those who are the most distrustful of themselves, are the most 
;CMous of others; as the most weak and cowardly are the most 
revengeful. — HazUtfe CkaracterMct, 

Xkt a man's talents or virtues be what they may, we only feel 
^sa^sfaction in his society, as he is satisfied in himself. We cannot 
'^j|py 1^ goo4 qualities of a friend, if he seems to be none the 
^{jt%&r tbem. — HazUiVe Characieristia, 

^^''Th'i&'^ii^^^onof our failings is a thankless office. It savours 
'le!i!5Tdrsincei|ity or modesty than of ostentation. It seems as if 
%^iBdtig^i bur weaknesses as good as other people's virtues. — 
fBif^^s(!$atncierlstiei. 

li/PaHtTflRB OCT nr Season.— That excellent seaman and gallant 
■ amawH^rtp rj 8ir Edward Hawke, used to relate a short conver- 
"watioD be* once heard between two boys belonging to different 
•hip e l i)^ I>o*you have prayers oflen on board your ship?** said 
Jack* '*^'Alwa3^s when there is a probability of rough weather," 
/epKed Tom.* -^ Ave, there*s some sense m that; but we have 
^MSid regularly all the year round, in the finest weather, without a 
lii«athiof «ir Stirring, and when there^s no more occnshn for it — ** 
•Ha wasintetvupted by the whistle of the boatswain. — LoungerU 
€am$iim FkceSoek. 

. TaAGic RE5UI.T OF A JoKE. — Most decent frequenters of the Lon- 
4on Theatres, have, at different times, had their ears assaulted by loud 
exclamations of *' Play up. Nosey !" thundered from the gallery, and 
»t a period when the cause wtucb first produced it, has ceased to 
/exist, and by many at this time is not understood. This outrage on 
public feeling was first occasioned by Cervetto, a performer on the 
violin, whose nose was, unfortunately, the most prominent feature 
tn his face ; and who being regularly persecuted by the galleries 
for many y^rs, was at last actually compelled to abandon the only 
tncans by which he was able to procure a livelihood. — Lounger $ 
Common Place Book, 

' Seabcu after Truth. — ^Whenever I perceive any glimmering 
of truth before me, I readily pursue and endeavour to trace it to its 
source ; without uny reserve or caution of pushing the diacovenr 
too ^, or opening too great a glare of it upon the public. I look 
ii|Km the discovery of anything that is true, as a valuable acquisition 
to society ; which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the good effect 
of any other truth whatever ; for they all partake of one common 
attsence, and necessarily coincide with each other : and, like dr^ps 
of ram, which fell separately into the river, mix themselves at once 
with the stream and strengthen the general current. — Middleton. 

PoliticalRightsUniversal.- If the principles of proscription 
be once admitted, one sect may use it as lawfully as another. Every 
cqnatitutioo is imperfect that does not proclaim an equalization of 
political ri^^, irrespective of religious distinctions ; and it opens 
the'dooi: for rival sects to contend for the ascendancy. Public 
^tiitki fids, already done much to root out old prc^judices ; it has 
beeo applied successfully to commercial monopolies; and those of 
aiti emesfakdcal nature will probably be found at last to be equally 
aiviariiibce'witii the interests of the community, as they are with 
1^ principles of justice and common sense. — L\feofDe¥'oe, 

Rdvufsow Owvsos anO the Arabs.— One of the most striking 
fettoto in the history of the work [Robinson Crusoe] is the 
aeceptance it met with from the Arabs, whose literature is rich 
in works offictiott, the beauties of which can scarcely be appre- 
cMted by an European. The late enterprising traveller, John 
Lewis Barkiiardt, during his residence in Syria, amused himself by 
translating Robinson Crusoe into the Arabic, in order to facilitate his 
acquaintance with the language. *' While he was composing it, he 
used to read passages of his work to his Arab friends, when) they 
came to sit at his gate in the cool hours of evening; and the 
n^ost learned and. the most ignorant of them, says he, expressed 
goeat delight and ad^iiration^ The most bigotted lovers of^Orien- 
tal literature cpaid 9Qt help eonfessing, that the Prankish stor}'- 
t^Uer^ had ajQGpr/Jled (hem as. much amusement as the historian of 
Slnhad^ without^ e>ver having recourse to anything in the smallest 
degree improbable, and without eVer writing one sentence less 
pregnant with instruction than amusement." — Ltfe of Defoe, 
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fbrformancbi of last might. 

DBvmT Lah i^-11ie Sdudl inr Seandrt— Dsry Jonet, or Hsrieqnin and Motiitr 

Caxey^ Chickew. i, . 

Cot INT Gaedimv— Ckii— H&de «nd Seek^Hadeqiiia P«t^ and Haricxpria Bat. 



CovEXT Gardbv. 
Thb 'pantomime here, called Harlequin Pai and Harlequin ,Bat, 
or the Gianfs Causeway, is upon the whole better than tkat of 
Drury-lane, as ^as thenuimnarygoea, but ftrMBrior compared 
with the other's beautifUl Diorama; and dto||ether, we caiK 
not praise. The great theatres appear to have partaiken, Mm 
season, of the mehincholy of the times. Itieir jokes will not laugh ; 
their ornamental stars will not turn round; their scenes ha?e 
a hitch in the gait ; their /for^^iw are not eternally running. I^ast 
night, there were many intervals in which the busii^ess of< theatage 
seemed suspended : the music ran on/.but there wa»iiof>reperaeoom«> 
paniment of thumps and transformational HMn^^PwOalmiy and 
Clown, waited about the scenes for bne attbther, attd had the 
joke to themselves. The spectators appladded when the curtain 
dropped, but not heartily; and not without hisses. , llie best joke 
is a satire on Mr St John Long^s burning and ,<^ibb^ig^-iei|f ^ytM^k 
which met with no disapprobation Jlf|st,.,.ivi^)ft^ iiboa^h the 
applause, it seems, was not entire tUt jngfat iiaforc. ■ Paufio, the 
Cloum, makes a good hat at tbe M^Bmd^cM^ by 9tieidn|^ two 
chimney^weeping brushes against b$s dhbeks foi^ whiskers : and 
there b a laughable incident 6f a Welshwoman riding on a goat, 
which Harlequin cuts in two';' upon which the front .legs run 
off* on one side, wbU« the hind ones cany the cider back 
the other. But the s^ht, that pleased our childish re* 
collections most (and these are the best critics at a pan- 
tomime) was the dreadful giant F^i^pheme, who by a lively 
anti4ocality, in the fashion of Ariosto, is here made the inmate 
of the Irish Causeway. He It very tbrribk indeed, both in height 
and forodty; haA a proper one eye, and a huge mouth ; is ^aatm 
rounded with shuddering children ; and sits down andeats oue of them 
' to the satisfiiction of the beholders.'* Harlequin Pc^ knocks his eye 
out, and then angles in his mouth for the child^ who is rsstorid t4i 
his companions. We cannot commend howev^ this Irish 
Harlequin, who speaks, and does not speak well, and is 
obliged to be converted in a Harlequin prcyper.. And lifr 
Power, we thought, did not seem proud of the chaaac* 
ter, though when put into his motley dress, he cut a^good 
figure.' A speaking pantomime, as the Times critic obsepves, iaai 
contradiction in terms. It is a little too Irish. It is as mncbar tm 
say,-^Heie you have ** all dumb shew, talking." This, to'be'tnr^ 
is what made Gbimaldi's talking so good. It was so rare and 
seasonable, that it only proved the rule by the exception. The 
Clowns of late spetdc too much, though Mr Paulo does not ventuie 
so much as his fellow of Drury Lane. He reminded us, once^ of 
Grimaldi last night, when he shewed a tea^est, and uttered 
the informing word ** Bo-hea." We must not omit to notice one 
very good point in the scenery. It is where a vessel seems to take 
us a trip to Brighton, night-time coming on as it arrives. This i^ 
in the moving Diorama style, and is well done i tlMugfa at the set- 
ting out, the machinery halted a little. ' 

In what we have said of the Harlequin, we do not mean to ion* 
plicate the abilities of fiir Ellar, who attitudiidied ht the proper 
fiishion, and was particularly quick in making his re-appearances 
after jumping through those impossible holes in the wall, for whlcb 
our motley friend is celebrated. This remitids us by the way,'^that 
it was a pleasant notion enough, when Harlequin lets off a. cannon 
at the " Globe Tavern," and makes one of these perfontkms; to 
coavert the house itsMf hito '< The Hole in the Wall" 

Miss JoHNstoNit, the new Columbine, works a little stiffly at p^e^ 
sent, like a new pair of nutHsmekers ; bot she is a nifleJooking 
gMy apparently wkh a ^dal for die part> and will doubtless improve " 
Svith practice. 49* . 
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THEATRE RQYAL,, DRURY LANE. T.HEATRE ROYALi ADELPHI. V 



This Breaing/ Loid Braoii's Tragedy of 

WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 

[Adapted by Mr Macrvadt.] 

Imni^nt^ Mn FAUCiT, Ida Smkftbeira, Min MORDAUNT. 

^Wemt, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, 

Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. WALLACK, 

Gabor, Mr COOPER, FriU, Mr YOUNGE, Otto, Mr COHCN» 

Hearie^Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, 

Idenstein, Mr W.BENNETT, 

Rodolpli, Mr COOKB, Artheim, Mr FENTON, 

Mei»ter, Mr EATON, Ludwiif, Mr CATHIE, 

Herman, Mr S. JONES, 

;0ttoer8 of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, 8k. fte. 

Courtiers^ Domestics, Officers, Guards, &c» 

, FR^Tioii t» thfrTn^^edf, (lat time) G. Onslow's Overtnre to «* Le Col- 
porteur." 

To oondnde with tbe New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 

DAVY JONES; 

OIL QAmJSQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS. 

[By Mr BAnETVOEB.] 

no Ofertnre and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 

Ckjliadiinrs, MiBsaa BARNlrrT and BASEI^E. 

HHrlequin, Mr HOWELL, 

Panulooo, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 

CloWM, MawsMUTHBY, and £. J. PAR8L0E. 

Carey's 

ek of tiie 
ilboes*— 
.— VIU. 
elle Vue 
Lrehway. 
Dst SOth, 
i Canal. 
.—XIV. 
Tlie Diorama.— XT. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Dlustratire of the Union 
of t^ Waters. 

I>I0RAMA, Desifpied and Painted, by Mr ^vaiwisuk 
Tbe Varions Views will Display^ the Smpendous and Extraoidinaif 
MiUuiy PASS OF THE SIMPLON. 
•T^iin of Sion<in the Valois).— Valley of iho Rhone.— Brieg. -The Sim- 
plon.— The Schalbet, by Moonlight.— Village of the Simplon.— Gallery 
of Algaby (with the Effects of a Siorm).— The Grand GaUery ! cut 
tht«agb a solid rocli 506 ft. long,— Crerola.— Domo D*Ossola.— Fariolo. 
Lago Magiore, with the Boromeao Inlands. 

- 1V> morrow, A King's Fireside ; Turning the Tables; The Jenkinses ; 
(and the Pantomime. 



TUs Evening, a Nev Romantic AllBgorical Burletta, in Two Acti^ 
calte^ 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
[ByMrJBBEOLD.] 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Miss DALY. 
Nibblo, (an Usurer) Mr DO WNE, BotU, (a Notary) Mr BAYNi; 

Asiolpho, /Brothers, mined hf\ Mr YATES, 
Leani&o, 1 Nibbio andBotta./ Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr O.SMITH, 
GriHo, (Botta's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
After which, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 

THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 

[By Mr M. Babnbtt]. 
Rosbe, Miss DALY, Mioette, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor Gavard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, sod 

Mr JOHN REEVE. 
To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantoai^me, cilled 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CAT81 

[By Mr Bucilstonb]. 

The Oferture and Music, by G. U. Rod well. 

Columbine, Miss STALL ARD. 

Hnrieqniu, Mr GIBSON, aown, Mr SANDfiRS, 

Panuloon, Mr KING. > 

THB O&DBR OF THE SCENERY. 
ScMM I— Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse Trap Maker, Nosey Jack 
(Night.)— II. Exterior of Cau' Casile, (Sunrise).— III. Pairy Retreat, 
Boar tbe Enchanted Spring.— IV. Enchanted 8»Mring — ▼. Cats' Coridor. 
VI. Palace of Grimalkin-— VII. Temple of 8itver-taln — ¥111. Hfe 
King's Mews.— IX. Fishmongers' and Oil Shop*.— X. Dselor AbhIIISb 
DissecUng Room.— XI. View in Westmoreland.— Xil. EMiBg JHmMI 
and Cage.— XIIL View on the Wye.— XIV. Interior of thoOH«Mr 
Inn, Wapping.— XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.— XVL Thesap^ott 
of Chancery.— XVII. Grooer's and China Shops^— XVlILCataooiibs ,'^ 
XIX and last. Temple of the Spirit of tbe Spring. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN- 

' This Evening, (llth time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 

THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES- 

[By Mr Duiowo.] 
Dncbesi di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL, 

Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 
Zohinthe, MissH.CAWSE, Rodriga, MraTAYLEURE, 

Nina, Miss TAYLOR. 

' Dnke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 

Otit rann sa. Mr BLANCH ARD, Manfredi, Mr D1DDEAR, 

^^ ValenUne, Mr WILSON, 

Benedetto, Mr G.BENNETT, Harry Fortescue, Mr ABBOTT, 

DermotQ'Donovan, Mr POWER, 

Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 

To coB«|nde with tiM New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 

HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 

OR, THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 

[By Mr Fablby.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr O. Stansbnry. 

With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peakb.] Charaeteia bf 

Mr ^AKGR and Mr POWER. 

CohimMne, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE.| ^_^ 

Hnri«|Bin,MrE3iLAR, Oown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Bfr BARNES. 

THB ORDER OF THE SCEMERT. 
SoeM I.— The Giant's Causeway, by Moonlight —II. The Boyne Water. 
.«e«lif. Rxteriorof King O'Roirk'k Castle.— IV. The Grand Banqueting 
HaiL— V. Tbe Banshee's Ravine.— VI. M'Murragh's Keep.— VIL Ex- 
tensive View of ihe 1-ake of Killarney.— VIII. The Cuslom-House and 
Quay, fDoblin).— IX. The New Bridge ofer the Menai.— X. TUe Pool 
—Tower— and West India Docks.— XI. A Market.— XIL The Globe 
Hotel and Cutler's Shop.— XIII. Prog Farm and Kiichen.— XI V. Wind- 
aor Park and Castle,— XV^ Pbrtsnuniib Harbour. The Royal Yacht 
. pmwii^ .aloBg the Coast, till sh« m^rivrs.off Brighton, and the Illomina- 
tioiu«-XVl. The Triumphal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
their Majeslies at the Royal Pavilion, on Auglto*M«>180ll«-*XVII. Lnd- 
tnJM Hm and 8t Paul's, as it jsaa inlepded ta be<oB the 9ih of November 
IgSil^XVUI. Lo«t in a Fog.— XIX. Guildhall as fitted up for tbe 
~ X and last. The Paiiy Grof* «d Magic 



SURREY THEATRE. 



This Evening, the Historical Play, entitled 

WILLIAM TELL. 

, Mad- SIMON, Aoaeli, Miss VINCENT, Agnes, Miss NICOL. 
WiUiamTell, (the Swiss Patriot) Mr 08BALDI8TON, 
Gesler, Mr D. PITT, SarUam, Mr ALMAR, Strutb, Mr H0BB8, 

Btaim, Mr ROGERS, Rudolph, Mr HICKS, Michael, Mr C. HILL. 
Albwt, Misa ELLIS, Waidman, Mr WEBB, Meleial, MrGOUGU, 

Verner, Mr LEE, Jagheli, Mr HONOR. 
At the end of the First Act of * William Tell,* the SIAMESE YOUTHS 
will be presented to the Audience. They can only be seen pttvbos to 
the Half-Price. 

After which, a Drama, (in Two Aeu) entitled 

THE WANDERING BOYS. 

The Baroness, Miss NICOL, Marcelline, Madame SIMON, 

Louise, Miss BODEN. Count de Croissy, Mr C. HILL, 

Roland, Mr D. PITT. Oregorie, Mr LEE, Hubert, MrGOUGH 

Lnbin, Mr ROGERS, GanfMird, Mr HICKS. 

Paul, Master F. CARBERY, Justin, Miss ELLIS. 

To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT ! 

OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 

[By Mr W. Barr ymobb.1 

The Overture and Music, by MrBlewitt. 

Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 

Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, MrT. HILL, 

Panuloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, MrGRAMMER. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene L Regions of Time.— U. The Town of Newfenry («aaflBP)*-4n. 

Cabinet in the Widow's Mansion.— IV. Splendid T«mple of ibe^ltw 

Year.*— V. Picturesque Roadside Inn. — VI. Exterior of Publit Hoiss 

and Sadier's.--^VII. Suspension Bridge over the Meoal^VIH. Qai* 

Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood.— IX. Rnoe Ommbo Md^Gaind 

Sund.— X. Splendid Palls of TivolL— XI. Cavern, (BAoonlighi)^-^. 

and last. Reabns of Bliss in Ihe Regions of Light. 



Lofd Mayor^s Fsstival.— XX 
Palace. * 



To-morrow, Hie Provoked Husband ; andtbt 



■OBJUATfO gS rOlt THIS SVSV SVO* 

CoBURG Theatre.— Vidocq—Harleqmn Sflhreir Penny, 

Or the Old Woman in the Bottle. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — Skimmer of the Seas.— 

Golden Rppin — Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. 

Published by J. Onwhtn, 4 Catherine street. Strand, (to whom all books, 
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J. Chappel, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hats, 165 Regent iff«t : J.FiatD, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Hiitofy 0/ the United Paruhes of St Gikt m ike Fields, and 
St George, Bloomtfmry, combining' Strictnrei on their Parochial 

,^Xfooer»meMt^ and a variety 0/ In/ormation 0/ Local and General 
InUreit. By RoytUmd Dobie. 8vo. pp. 432. 
[Noitct concluded.] 

Wb must not omit a curious spechnen of parochial expenditure : * I 
was appointed in 1814,' says the author, * an overseer of the 
parish of Blootusbory ; and on attending the board at the work^ 
Boose, I was struck with the manner of conducting the relief of the 
casual and other poor. On the poor table was spread out forty or 
6%j>ounds in silver ; near which sat the clerk with an elevated 
^sk before him, ready to minute down the sums paid to the pau- 
pers. A churchwarden presided at the head of the table, and the 
Iben ofTerseers sat with him, to direct the distribution of money. 
8fiMe of tbe poor had one sliilling, others one shilling and six- 
yn l M, aed some had more given $ and the clerk, who knew them, 
grandly ofSeieA his opinion, which guided us in the amount In 
tlds way, we were engaged usually from two till seven o'clock, 
when wc adjonmed, after relieving from four to five hundred of 
these paupers, who consisted chieffy of the lowest and most disso- 
lute or the Irish people. But the worst part of the affiur was, the 
not placing a check on the monies thus distributed ; neither these 
nor the buance left ever went through the scrutiny of the officers, 
but eremhing of this kind was left to the mercy of the clerk to 
settle as he pleased.'— P. 307. 

Mr Dolne had the honor and the happiness of being able to 
correct this abuse, in direct opposition to the Select Vestry. The 
fMJbtie have been edified of lale, with the pUasin^ arithmetic of 
aelect vestries. Here are two or thtee more specimens, furnished 
by our author and a Mr Rogers, which latter gentleman had a 
judge's order for the exclusive privilege of inspecting the vestry 
mtnuies. Both the parish churches of St Giles's, and of Blooms- 
bury, are ** stone buildings, with fittings-up oi oak, and are com- 
paratively D«w erections, yet the repairs and fiinciful alterations 
are a source of never-ending expense to the parishes, and of profit 
Co the select ^nd their connexions ; for example : — 
One vestryman paints St Giles's church, and 

charges .... £477 18 4 

A second charges for glazing . . «li2 17 

A third ditto for iron-work . . 174 4 6 

A fourth vestryman furnishes curtains . 285 12 9 
A fifth vestryman paints Bloomsbury church 595 3 
A sixth ditto puts in a new window to ditto 294 5 6 
A seventh ditto fumisiies upholstery, &c . 174 6 3 
Others do smaller jobs, amounting to . 1497 9 9 
^ Then th^* assemble in their secret conclave, audit their own 
aeepBola, and pay themselves by taking the above sume out i^the 
ntoney raisedunder the pretext o/wpportitig the poor.** 

We ace not told how long a period of time is embraced in the 
•ctoiuit oootaining the above sums, but we may gather the spirit 
of it hom the fiicts that ensue. The monies expended on Blooms- 
bury, church, out of the poor's rates, from 1781 to 1823, amounted 
to 7772/. 14s. ; * nearly equal,' says Mr Dolue^ * to its cost, which 
was ^793/1' 

' A churchwarden, in despite of the express provisions of an 
Act of Parliament, obtained the permission of the " Select," to do 
some repairs that he pretended were necessary at the workhouse, 
to the amount of 200/. Upon this permission, he iogged on, 
until his charge was swelled to upwards of 2000/., which was paid 
him in sums of two and three hundred pounds at a time, so as not 
to ej!cite the attention of the more honourable part of the vestry, who 
Titufvi/ happen to attend* 

The system under which these abuses took place, received a 
great Mow last year, in consequence of the awakened attention of 
the inhabitant housdiolders, who, mortified at the long submission 
they hadibo«wi» elected churchwardens ** feariessly detenoned to 
attend to their duties." 

It appears that at the time Mr Dobie brought his book to a 
conclusion, a strong re-action was Meditated on the part of the 



vestry, which the author justly considered as a signal for new 
exertions to counteract it. Tliis re-action was titfeatened in the 
shape of an intended application to Parliament The authcnr justly 
remarks, in another part of his book^ that ' eveqr session of parlia- 
ment developes some new scheme in refisfence to the poor laws, 
whereby the pressure of the rates might be alleviated, and a bet- 
ter and more practicable S3rstem prevail ; but these have been ge- 
nerally abandoned as soon as pM^>osed, and Kcdelos been efi^ted 
beyond the conviction of the subject being bmuiietf b}r insuperable 
difficulties.'— P. 218. 

The truth is, that the question lies far deeper tl^wi Pariiament 
choose io consider ; though, fortunately, beiiN« long they musi 
consider it. Abuses no doubt may be cori^M ftieadiime, aa hi . 
as r^;ards the pockets of the householders \ but thi ^^ki evil of 
all, the state of the poor, must be alleviated on fiu- difierent prin- 
ciples than have yet been contemplated in ^iags paroehiaL 

We now proceed to notice more particufarfy the pariiA of 
Bloomsbury, but must be very brief, because the , o^ost interesting 
extract b a long one. 

Bloomsbury is supposed by some to have been anciently c^led 
Lomesbury, which is a name, we believe, that part of it actiudly did 
bear. At least, we remember something to that efiect m Miss 
Porter's novel of the Field of the Forty Footsteps. But the more 
probable derivation, as Mr Dobie has observed, is from a Lord of 
the Manor in the reign of Henry the Third, of the name of 
Blemund. Bury means a place of abode, and thus Blemundsbury 
easily became Bloomsbury. 

The parish of Bloomsbury is included in an irregular parallelo- 
gram (if its Irish neighbourhood will allow of such a phra^) Its 
north-western aogle is at the same comer of Torrington square; ita 
oortb-eastem, at New street, Pancras : it then, by a circuit at the 
back of Hunter street, cuts through the north-west of Bhmswidc 
square, to Baltimore or Loughborough Hoose, Russell square, and 
passes at the back of Southampton row and King street, into 
Holbom, returns up the middle of High Hulbom, Broad street, 
and Dyot or Geoige street, and cutting across the south-eastern 
comer of Bedford square, concludes where it set out. It thus 
includes Torrington, Russell, and Bloomsbury squares, Bedford 
place, &c. the Museum with its neighbourhood, and a portion of 
the pauper district comprised in the popular idea of St Gfles's. We 
need not add, that the greater part of the parish is of eomparatWely 
recent origin. 

:^ The manor of St Giles's was purchased of the Riche and Cope 
fiunilies, by Henry, Earl of Southampton, the friend of Shakspeare • 
and, together with that of Bloomsbiny, whose previous owners are 
not mentioned, descended to his son^and heir, Chariesthe Se6ond*8 
Lord Treasurer, and the only known honest man in his Court; at 
whose death, it became the property of his daughter, the celd>rated 
Lady Rachaei Russell, wife of the patriot, whose marriage brought 
it into the Bedford family ; the present holders of both the manors. 

* It is remarkable,' says Mr Dobie, ' that wben it was in con- 
templation to form the New road firom the CIfy tt> PMldiogton, 
anno 1755, the Duke of Bedford violently opposed it in Pftrliamenty 
on the ground of its being Kkely to deteriorate tbe pVoperCy. The 
measure, however, was effected, and experience hat sbewn oa how 
contrary has been the result; the advantage to diat neUe fiimily 
has been, and will be, prodi^us. All the Duke's eetatei in ita 
neighbourhood have been since covered with houses, excejjf a new 
square parallel with Torrington, which is now in progress, intended 
to be named Rotbsay square.'— P. 149. 

The parish church of St George's, Bloomsbury, mm Wk by 
Nichoh« HaWkamoM^ and is celebrated for the absurdity^ of ita 
steeple, which cenafeta of a pyt aai id a l fii^ of steps» hma% the Htm 
and unicom curvetting at two of the angles at tlie bos^* aid the 
statue of Geoiige the Third at the top. Walpole spesJclog of it, 
makeaan.i 



' The thincs, we know, are neither rich nor tutp 
Bet wonder how the doril diay got then^';^' 
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Mr Dobie adds the foUowiqg.epi(nuD^i 

i / Xbe.lrag of Grist BrMn was reckoded IkAm 

Tlie 1i!m of the churcl^ by aU Protestaoft peofile; 
a . tts BIoooauAniry subjects hare made him still more. 
For vpidi tbem he now ia the head of the steeple.' 

• We BOtiee Ae curious drcumstance of there having been only 
dnaa reetwa of this parish for 96 yean, for the purpose of paying 
due honour to the memoiy of Doctor Charles Tarrant, who at the 
.tune of .hbdeathi held tho fottowing preferments;— 

[ Iwin Of Petertx>rougfay 
r BuMeair of Salisbury, 
.^ ^ IWlMteiter of ditto, 
.; , ?: j]pre>H»dar5rofditu^ 
"' ' y Prebeijdary of Rochester, 
^* ' ' ' '' * itector of jSt George, Bloomsbury, 
r : . J ;: ««1Wcat of Wrotham, in Kent, and— 
li i^^eM^liitk^in Ordhiary to his Mijesty. 

' We Were g^Ofihg^ to a^ what this man could have felt when he 
laiw iho Utts^'Of 'il>oor, diseased, starring women and children, that 
ninst hfoie biknll'imdsr bis eye; but of course he felt nothing, or 
|be Q0f4dxn«% hiNie jlaniailded sll these loaves and fishes for himself. 



TiJfr'?.4''i52' 



F 
France. In his account of Corinna, or Mrs Thomas, Iffr Dobie has 
cpnfbunded. the mother and daughter. 

The northfsru.side of Bloomsbury square, was occfff>led within 
4ifas( thiH^ JHiva, by Southampton (afterwards Bedford) "Hbuse 
aiid its grounds, the residence of Lord Russell, at the time of his 
d^fftht It |a aaid that the Duke of York ^James the Second) 
1 to have him executed in front of it, in Bloomsbury square. 



At the tedt eC the house, within Sir Dobie*s memory, was a fine 
verdant lawn, with magnificent lime trees, and various breeds of 
foffigtt and other sheep grazing. 

'The spot giving a name to the Field of Forty Footsteps, which fiir- 
nisbed a title to the novel above-mentioned, is said to have been at 
*' th^ V3tX^m» tenninatioo of the north end of Upper Montague 
street;" and was so called from a tradition of two brothers, who 
killed each other in combat : after which horrible fratricide, ** their 
footstcpa, formed from the vengeful struggle, were said to remain, 
with ^e indentations produced by their advancing and receding, 
nor could any grass or vegetable ever to be produced where these 
forty footsteps were thus displayed.** 

The two houses in one, which fonn a noble-looking mansion on 
the enst side of ^ RusseU square, formeriy composed the dwelling- 
house of the Bari of Rosslyn (Wedderburne), Lord Chancellor ; 
and was for some time known as Loughborough House ; Lough- 
borougfai being his title when he took it. But it had previously 
acquinB4 9n. .uofortonate celebrity as Baltimore House, the name 
giten.it by its builder nnd first occupier. Lord Baltimore; one of 
those 8ilyfi^<Mlr8«nd sopuiftlfels who suggest criminal adventures 
to the writers of novels. The story connected with the house, is 
thus rehkted in the pages of the work before us: — 

* Baltimore House, since the formation of this square, has been 
divided into two splendid residences, after standioe alone during 
foity^ years, comprismg with its ganlena, a consideraDle portion of 
its east ^de.' 

* QoODjafter. ito.erection a nd o e cupo ti on- rby iamb Baltimore, it 
aoqnhred a celebrity dbhonounbhi ta that tiQ4)heman, by a criminal 
occunenpi^ yfiick nade a coosideaiMe sensation throughout the 
kinppm at tbeperiod alluded to, and wfiicl», as connected with the 
histpf^ of Bloomsbury, we will here briery noifice. 

' Lord Baltimore married the daughter of ihePuke of Bridge-- 
watfer^irarhla naboonded attachment for ^omm.pv^fsspd the nup- 
tial connection a ^scene of unhappitves^^ be k^eqii^ agents for the 



purpua e uf pni f idhig iri Bnfith'fiieihBees m vanoua parts 
of the metropolis. 

' Hearing 4hnoiig)i one of -dieae (n Hrs Htirv^l,'l& November, 
1767, that a-yetin^4bimae"or the name of WoodcocK, who ke 
villnier'a fliia|]^iratdiandaoflie^ and snited tolrf^i 
he went there several iimfia.juider Mience of i 
rufRes and sundry other articles, untu at.leqgt;)i vwe was conveyed 
into his lordship's carriage by Isaacs, a Jew, wiiojijui f)o^|WMan 
aooomplice witn Sirs Hervev in the vile conspra^qyA .irjUnder 
pretence of taking her to a bdy who would .givn 'bet uordcra^for 
millinery, these wretches drove her rapidly through the metropolis 
with the glaues drawn up, and it being dark sIm was unaware of 
iu bdng other than a hackney-coach, until, at length, they arrived 
at the court yard of a house of magnitnde and sslendour. 

* She was now ushered bv Mrs Hervey, through a suite of ropmn 
ele^tl V fomishcxi, when Lord Baltimore made his appearance, i^ 
which she becaoM greatly alarmed, on recoUectiiig hb cdfing upon 
her at Tower HiU. 

'Under pretext of his being steward to the lady ahe.wns tQ.be 
mtroduoed to, she became more composed, on his promising to 
fetch her; and going oot, he soon returned with Mrs GriffinbuTgh, 
telling her she was the Udy who had ordered the joodik > ^Bd^m^ 
another of his creatures, and she detained her, under ypnom^^j^ 
tences, till a late hour, when she became importunate to'^art. 
Keeping up the character, he took her over several ^KlMiirtklt^iiil 
to delay time, and afterwards insisted on her rtnying: nmppr i ji i iwirf 
being alone with her, he took such indecent liberties as i^cmpedl^bef 
to resent the insult, and when Dr Griffinbui^h, husband of' die 
woman of that name, and Mrs Harvey, eamo la xi^jki^WfWr<H 
ship, she contested the matter with them all, and fen;fM<J|l9«i1lltretll 
the door, insisting- upon going home. ..,;^' % ;. 

* At a late hour she was conducted to a bed-room, overwhelmeil 
with distress, where she continued walking about titl'hiortiriii^ 
lamenting her unhappy situation, tlie two wom^n t»4fi&)H^fAw4.4A 
the same room. _^ „ , 

' In the morning she was conducted to breakfast, bat Refused to 
eat, demanding her liberty, weeping incessantly, wltottt^ toNlshi|y 
was vowing excessive loye, and urging it as ao >exqM^^4f>f><^^^'Hiw 
her; and whenever she went towards the window^ tq make her 
distress evident to the casual passenger, the women' forced her 
away. '« v-'** "^ ** •-• 

'The details of his succeeding conduct ure,^fa,.^e>igrosAfili 
description, soothing her and threutening her by ti^rf^,. durina 
several hours ; and at length, noder pretence of taking her to her 
fiither if she would dry her eyes and put on dean linen, supplied* 
by Mrs Griffinbiirgh, she was hurried into a coach and conveyed to 
Epsom, where his lordship had a seat, accompanied by the Doctor 
and the two infamous vomsn. 

* Here his wicked intentions were forcibly acoomniished ; the- 
house being aJupted by its loneliness for his diigracdul purj^se%> t 

* At length her friends obtained a clue to her detention, after ^ 
enduring tlie most painful anxiety at her absence, during tSbotit a* 
fortnight; and a writ of Habeas Corpus being obtained,' She «■■ 
restored to her liberty. Lord Baltimore and his, two female, 
aeoonplicea were tried at Kingston, March 25th, 1766, and wer6 
acquitted tlirough an informidtty in Miss Woodcock'ti deposittbo, 
arising, evidently, from the agitation of her mind. 

* The title has since become extinct.' — P. 173. . , 

Baltimore House may well remain without a memorial on its 
walls ; but we hope a time will come when the names of all the 
eminent inhabitants of a street or square shall be found written 
in proper places, on marble slabs, for the benefit of the pubHc. In 
Paris and Boulogne, the traveller is gratified by finding information 
of this sort upon the houses once occupied by Moliene and Lo 
Sage; and we are sur|)rised that no landlord in tbi^ poi^uy hfm.- 
adopted the plan, even as a pecuniary speculatioa^ yfp ar^n^n^.** 
admirers of the writings of Dryden, that upon that very.^CO(fffff^^<( 
there are few passages in them more interesting to us, than one 
which any of his tradesmeti might have fbrnished; 'lif ts iwioUows^ 
in a leter to Elmes Steward, Esq. :— * - ^""'> ^^^^^ *^«'-^ ''^ 

«' If either your lady or you shall at any time iwifOK<^49^ W'^ 
letter, my house is in Gerard-street, the flfUiidOor^fiodnf|Rpilii|>M 
hand, coming from Newport-street.** /, ,-, unif? s..: 

This is Gerard street, Soho, near Newport markets, ;^]|l74an% 
house looked at the back upon the gardens of Leicester Hou^e, then , , 
a mansion occupying the north side of Leicester square. Ae is 
said to have been in the habit of writing on the ground floor^ in the 
parlour next the street. 



ExjBCUTiON OF Lord Cobham in I418.^^Then Ik6 was' Tayd' 
upon an hurdile, as thof he had beena a mooa^ hajviotisdvtrsvtoi^ 
to the Crowne, and so drawne forth into Sa^nctGilea^Fel^srf^ecn^r^, 
tliey had set up a new payre of Gafowes. Tlien "he was nung up 
in a chavnc of yron, and soe oottsumed tAvvt in th^e fyre, tod%(^^^*^^ 
departed hence mott Chmfenfy. {iow t^c^ pteesses* thtf tJkneK^fM ' ^ ' 
ana cursed, re^uuing the peopel not to pray for hvnu.but tpjudgK,, ) 
hymdampned m heU, fbr that he deported not in tne obecfience of 
th^ l\ope^ it were too loog ist mr^^y And tby^ was done in the ' 
yeere of our Lord mcccc and jYULr-Prindpk* if Prmd IimfL .: o^i^ 
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This little tlraatre^ k nmt be confiNsedy has of late been ■ shewing 
itself gfeat hi merit, and upon points too in which we should not 
have expec^d it to rival the grayer and larger stages,— in serious 
new pieces and dashing pantomhnes. One would think it would 
"bav^ iviuited elbow-room for a pantomime ; yet we can aver, that 
one W q£ GrimMm ike Grent, #r HltHequm mmiike Kingr qf ike 
ei/flta^iiB better^ tu a pantomime, than the whole two at the other 
!i^tiste:|| ' What the other half may be, we cannnot say, for unfor« 
j^i^fmlKe did not see it ; our calculation of the time for its com- 
hiVing been grievously out ; but the newspapers speak 
PittifMi it would be very unlike the rest, if it did not 
approbaliott. We the more regret that we did not see 
blsjifejdMy the Kihg of the Cats, inasmuch as we observe, by what 
is said of h|m, that he is a proper King, — not at all like the one we 
hav^oq.tl^ thfone,— but of the old and-sympathiziug sort, fit to 
mc^n^D^d^heeiiiting down of hissubjecU "in masses,*' and to be 
turned ^cpo^^^ipg^r ^]|to a fugitive and a pantaloon,— as he is. We 
h^d . tbfl pleattira of aeeiag him in the latter character, receiving 
«iieh'^'*se¥ies' of thumps as would have been terrible to the 
inost^ Jtic,<^ip)|b^l j^ye to look at, if it had been possible for 
him ^ to taste of paio ;** but it is beautiful, in these panto- 
Aitn«;>W bee the little store that is set by kicks and cuffit. 
f o run flilj butt against one another, as if they would punch their 
aoitlaool, is the common mode of people^s meeting in the high- 
way. If two or three come together, it is a signal for a round of 
slaps, trips, thumps, bumps, and prostmtions ; and a prostration is 
nothiqg^ if the man does not seem to dflsh^ himself to pieces. 
Evcfybbdy, who goes by, receives a box of the ear, or a huge 
biaw pcii the head, by wfty of little momento ; and if anything sur- 
pnsesj she cruel loudijess of the bangs, it is the laughter of the 
s^iectators, which com^ as sure as the sbp, the little boys' Toices. 
si^rinounMiV it,, in aU the native innocence of hard-heartedness 1 
But who is to feel for faces, as wooden as the blows they receive ? 
If the little boy is not quite sure that the blows are all real, he lias 
n& doubt that the Ci&wn survives them, and repays them too ; and 
so he sits in an agony o£ delight, compounded of doubt, triumph, 
astonishment, merriment, and security. All's well, he thinks, that 
ends well; but the interim b aflittle amarfng. "SMrra" could 
giv<l no. sach thumps,— nor take them. The master would never 
keep tils' SMHper, as PoHtakfon does. He begins to think, without 
kaknHng'it, thlit riiind may triumph over matter, and.thata Pan* 
toiftitrie'rtieiiis to shew it. 

^fj^iiJL'Kstoiff, the author of Grim^Unt^ has more fancy than 
Mr Barrymorb and Mr Farlet. His incidents are more abundant 
ai^ ,%l^^^)g§lh«r |..hb death's-heads are more original ; his mys- 
ttf^ftionisofidhp^CyiMMv better compounded of the wonderful and 
the &miliar. And the Machinist of the Adelphi is cleverer or 
lu^^ ill Vhe^ assistance he affords his author, than he of Covent 
Gairden oi l>rury Lane. We observed nothing at fiuilt last night, 
but a puppet Minstrel, whose hands onght to have beaten the drum, 
while his head jerked over a pan-pipe. The Clown (who is the best 
\ e have seen this year) told him to strike up, and not finding hun- 
self obeyj^d^ T^ properly tamed bin out. There is an excellent 
scei^jia^whkli tlna penonage proposes to enjoy himself over a 
piec^ Of ''beer. We' never saw a more instantaneous vanishing 
tha^joftheW,: Thetd^ He then 

thinJssito coditot baMdf Witii « ghiss of wine, and pours one put. 
Updtti^^in^ to drink it, he fin^ that the liquor has nmished iike 
the meat. . It disappeals before the spectators, fi-om the glass, tie 
goes to pottf ottt another, bat the Iwrttle suddeiily becomes' empty • 
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he sets about readmg the ijews(>l^.'^^^e 
candle goat dot. He lightt it agi^. It ttioVft t<F^tn!lber part of 
the table. He goes round, and sits on that side;' 7|i|^ candle 
grows to a supernatural heigbt, as loi^ aa • wiikhfgistuJc He 
mounts on a chaur to read by it, and down' it goes ^q/m^ ^ va^ 
nishes. The spectators loudly apphuided this seoae; but te iadeed 
they did e^ery one that we saw. A ChgPmik Qimt9i0i^if^ tery 
weU done, and apphuided "^ to the echo^ «arf e Heriftbte nois^ It 
made. Miss Stallard, a new Cohn^MMi h^fftmy buxom ^i 
with a good figure, and shews a pimkiiaiog ieal ^or keepmg on 
the ftd vwe$ but what particular atakg^ybes thepanto- 
munic corps here this season, is that titejr' a^bibd m posture* 
masters, and know no end to their fbtK* 6f agili^. Mr OrasoK 
the ffarieqmn, Mr Kino the PatUaloon^'fiK, 6^^ the CUnm, 
and another Clown, whose name we could i^(ijifti|^ in the Irill^ 
are all umblers of no common order, esfp^eci^Hy ,^ )M^ £i0wn 
mid the Harlequin, The one make^ po^^jng tpfiipffttjiig his 
foot m his pocket, skewerh^ himself lUfi^L^thrdw ^ke^ ^over 
his shoulders, or sitting with hia thigfaaiioik'Jead^MJh^Me of 
hun, like an 
the like aroer 
standing on hii 

brandishing hii 
strongest arms, 
of one another, 
most curious dc 
we speak of wj 
into the air, as 
To complete 
however, does 
about it) the m 
the great theatr 
lately larger aa 
pays to it. Th 
blood, and ougl 



Be that camiDt coritralct the sight of his mind, as well as disperse 
and dikta \^ wnnteth a-great faculty.— L<?frf Baeon. (/idpanoemeni 

We are more jealous of frivolous accomplishnfients with brilliant 
sMpcqss,>t||ai» of themostiastimabiequalitietfWhhbuttit. Dr John- 
son efwied Qamck whom he despised, and tiditMled ^EMllsmMi^ 
whom beloved— /^tf^/iVr'# CkaracteruUci. - ^ ii .. r , . - art Ln^ 

Persons of slender intellectual stemtMa drind eempeildoni^'^M^ 
dwarfs are afraid of being run over in the Btrael^ Yet ^vahi^ «fib»- 



prompts them to hazard the experiment, as woinep 'ithr^iin jAy4^ 
hardiness rush into a crowd. — The same. < 

Kkowlbdge. — The partitions of knowledge are not liii^)#m9|l/ 
lines that meet in one angle, and so touch but in one point; h^^ 
like branches of a tree, that meet in a stem, which hath a dioiep- 
sion and quantity of entireness and continuance, before it coines to 
discontinue and break itself into arms and boughs.«*/KvW JM»it/ - 

Pa rochi al Tyrann y.— Our author addressed himself to another ' 
public grievance, which called loudly for redress. This he ^- ' 
plmned m •* Parochial Tyranny; or, the Housekeeper's CompiaiBt ' 
against the insupportable Exactions and partial AasfssmeHls Of 
Select Vestries," &c. In this work De Foe complains lai^Iy of 
the abuses resulting from select vestries, which being perpetual, he 
saw no prospect of their amendment. In other bodies the meJDp- 
bers are chosen annually, or for a term of years ; but here they are 
elected for life; and '<as the old members <(faop off, noae a#a/«ut- 
in their place, except those who are willing to P«ir9«e'jth«^ld;p9ac^.' 
tices; so rogues succeeding rogues, the samesceqe ^f Tilling is. 
carried is carried on to the terror of the parishioners. Itmi?. 
taken in their object, they happen to choose aii honest man ' 
among them, he is compelled to absent himself; for he is placed in ^ 
a situation like the owl amongst birds. He who becomes a mem- 
ber of a Select Vestry, like a man who gom to the^Mint^ if tem. . 
in honest he is ^rfecdy sure not to come outeo." ^Hie-oriVof 
which De Foe complained so justly a century ago, still continues in - - 
full operation ; and consists but little with the freedom which Bn- 
glishmen are m the habit of arvogating foi^thdr institutions. Tfie 
subject was brought fbrwaid in the last session of Pariiamcnf: tv * 
Mr Hobhouse, who took leflpectfili notice of De Foe's jmntMA^'- 
Life ofDe Toe. ^ .; :r«bj .: 

• ■ ■■ r,. iM * 
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. I . ?:0: <Q0Bil&SBOJbl»ENTS. — :^3iiup'ji. 

The Utho^rapbic pc^rtf^ii^Qmarditf i&Ma the Cigair JDftMiii ^^w^tm^R-^ 
but It IS lioi the wtfintipp of tj^if unreal at prcMnr t^efiHds^ rf«ftM«f^ 
tanl6»s Ihey arefouDcl )j^ jf09^i -fcjwiU be reiainwl thnNtth&^osaf^Bf t 

• ChanpeU - lI'-lj^'- t i - ''-flr-iL.J' 

a1^^^^?1 ^*li?^'J? -**^ Xntmuj^itv has not yt t Ifamadthsr^firf^avu 
doing jtiJUce 46 fife fidiags oq paper, - - v> 1 i 

m}^^J^^^4f9!^^ Write W as, we aeed not say that we shall be glad 
to hear from hmi« ^ 
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THE TATLER. 



THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

.Tkis Sreniiv* CStb tine) an Hiftorical Anecdote, in One Act, t ti lM 

A KING'S FIRESIDK 

[From the French, bj Mr Morton.I 

Loali (the D»apfain) Mrs WAYLBTT, Nanette, Min MORPAUNT, 

Craston (Duke of Orleans) Bliss POOLE» 

Henrietta of France, Miss'M. A. MARSHALL. 

Htnri Qoatre, MrFARREN, D'Aubiray, MrOOORE, 

Admiral Lord Effinghaq^ Mr THOMPSON. 

la the cporse of the Evening, the Overtures to '* Ferdinand Cortez/' 
'• Otello,*' and •• L'Alcade de la V6ga." 

AAer which, (22od time) a Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

rpartly from the French, by Mr Pooul. 
^ Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT. 
Jaek Harophries, Mr USTON. 

To Whkll will be added, (8th tine) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entiUed 

THE JENKINSES. 

[By Mr Pi^vcbb,] 

Mn John Jenkins^ Mrs ORGER. 

Mr Cairtfway, Mr FARREK, Augustus Giogham, Mr J. VINING. 

To oonehHle with the New SpWndid Chriatmat Comic Pantomime, called 

DAVY JONES; 

OR, HARIlEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS. 

[By Mr Barrymorb.] 

Tb^ Orcrtnreaod Music, by Mf R« Hoghes. 

Columbioftii, Mitwen BARNETT and BASEKE. 

Harlequin, Mr HOWELL. 

PanUloon, Mr T. BLANCH ARD, 

Clowns, Messrs SOOTHBV, and E. J. PARSLOE. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

«.— II. Mother Carey*s 
[I. Quarur-Deek of the 
hi.— V. The BilboM.— 
louse, Sunriae.^-VUL 
B Piro.-^IX. Belle Vm 
The Brighloa Arcbwaf • 
BrigbUHi, August 30(h» 
inmercial Dock CmhrI. 
leofUphoUtajrs.— XIV, 
Dlttnirtttive of the Uoioo 
^ the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanfibio. 
The Varipoi Views will DiKplay, ih«Siup«fwtlou« and Bxtraordioarj 
Military PASS OP THE SIMPLON. 
Town of Sion (in the Valoii).— Valley of the Rhonev-^Brieg.^The Sim- 
l»loo. — ^The Sehttlbtft, by Moonlight.— .Village of the Simplon.— Gallery 
• of Algaby (with the Bffocis of a Biarm) — The Grand Gallery ! out 
thioogh a solid rock 596 H, long,— Crefola.p-I>oaio D'OsaoU,^Pariolo. 
Lago Magiore, with the Bpromean Inlaads. 

Tomorrow, Werner; and the Pantomime. 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, the Comedy of 

THE PROVOKED Hl/SBAND. 

[By VANBRUonl. 

LadvTownley, Miss FANNY REM BLE, 

Udy Grace, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lady Wroogboad, Mis GIBBS, 

Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON, Trusty, BirsDALY, 

Mn Motherly, Mrs TAYLEURE, MyrtiUa, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Lord Townley, Mr 0. KEMBLE, 

Sir Francis Wronghesd, MrBARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 

'Squire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, 

John Moody, Mr BLANCH ARD, Count Basset, Mr BAKER. 

Previous to the Comedy, Onslow's Overture to •* L'Alcade de la V^" 

To conclude with the New Grand and Comic l^tomime. called 



HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 

OR, THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 

[By Mr Farlbt.] 

The Overture and Musie, by Mr O. SUasbory. 

With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Pbakb.] Charaotors by 

Mr BAKER and Mr PO WE^. 

CoUuiihine, Misa LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 

Harioqnio, Mr EJULAR, Clown, Mr PAULO. Panuloon, Mr BARNES. 

THS ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene L-— The Giant'i* Cauaeway, by Moonligbi.^11. The Boyno Water. 
«*III. Exterior ot King 0'Roirh*s CaaUe.^IV. The Grand Banqueting 
Hall.-.V. TheBaushee'uRavine.-^VL M'Murragh'fi Keep.— VII. Ek- 
toasive View of the Lake of Killamey. — VIII. The Custom- House and 
Quay, (Dublin ).~1X. The New Bridge over the Menai.~X. The Pool 
—Tower—and West India Docks.— XI. A Market.— XIL The Globe 
Hotel and Culler'* Shop.— XIH. Prog Porm nnd Kitchen.— XIV. Wind- 
sor Park and Ca«tle.— XV. PortMniotith Harbour. The Royal Yacht 
passing afong the Coast, fiH she arrives off Brighton, and the Illumina- 
Hon.— >XVI. The Trium|ibnl Areh, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
llicir Maje^tiM ai f he Royal Pavilioa, on AogOsC 90, 1S80.— XVII. Lud- 
' irate Hill ami St Paul's, as it was intended to be on the 0th of November 
I8«k— XVIII. LoM in a Fog.— XIX. Guildhall as fitted tip for the 
Lord Mayor's Festival.— XX and last. The Faiiy Grove and Magic 

Palace. 

To-morrow, The Chancery Suit ; and the Pantomime. • 



THEATR« ROYAL, ADELPHL 

Hkis Eveninff, a New Romantic AHegoricil Barletta, in Two Acts, 
called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT I 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 

[By Mr Jbbrold.] 

IlieMnsic by Mr G. H. RodWii. 

Sabina, Misa DALY. 

NihMe, (an Usuier) MrDOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE; 

Astolpho, /Brothers, ruined byl Mr YATES, 

Lnwfro, t l^ibbio and Botta. 5 Mr HEMMWOS, 

Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 

Grillo, (BotU's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 

Afler which, a Domestic Borietta, (in two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE. 

[By Mr Buckstonb]. 

The Overture and tbe whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwel). 

ActL— WtifTaa. 

Alice, Mis YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILUAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, CapUin Grampus, Mr O. SMITB, 

Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemrav Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE. 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occar between each Act]. 

Act 11. — SuMMsa. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILUAM, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blsckadder, Mr S.SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Je.nroy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 

To conclude with a New Grand and Coroic Chrintroas Pantomime, called 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATSl 
[By Mr Bucrstmnb]. 
The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Hariequiu, Mr GIBSON, Qown, Mr SANDBB8, 

Panuloon, Mr KING. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCEN^ERY. 
Scene I. — Interior of Dwt-lliag of the Moose Trap Maker« Nosey Jack 
(Night.)— II. Exterior of Cats* CsHtle, (Sunrise).— III. Fairy Retreat, 
near the Enchanted Spring.— IV. Enchanted Spring.— .T. OaU'Cbridor. 
VI. Palace of Grimalkin.— VU. Temple of 8ilver-raiq — Vltt. Tbw 
King's Mews.— IX. Fi»hninnger»' and Oil Shop*. — X Doctor SurekiU'v 
Dissecting Room. — XI. View in Wctftmoreland. — ^Xfl. Eating House 
and Cage.— XIH. View on the Wye.— XIV. Interior of tho Old Ship 
Inn, Wapping.— XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.— XVI. The same, out 
of Chaoeery.— XVII. Grocer's and China Sboptf^— XVIII. Caiacombs.->- 
XIX and last Temple of tho Spirit of the Spring. 



SURREY THEATRE. 



This Evening, an entirely New HiHtorical Drsma, cafled* 

THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. 

The Principal Characters by Miss 80MERVILLE, and Mi>ii VIHCBNT. 
Messrs D. PITT, GOUGH, HONOR. ALMAR, C HILL, Wll«. 
UAMS, VALE, RANSPOKD, ASBURY. ROGERS, WEBB, &c 

At the end of the First Act of ' The Beggar of Cripplegate,' the SIAMESE 
YOUTHS will be presented to the Audience. They can only be seen 
previous to the Half- Price. 

After which, the much admired Petite Drama, entitled 

*^Nor 

The Prineifial Character by Mi^sSOMERVILLE, Mad. SIMON, and 
Miss NICOL. Messrs D. PITT, WILLIAMS, EDWIN, aud ROGERS 

To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitle d 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT! 

OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[By Mr W. Barrymorb.! 
Tbe Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Hariequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, MrT. HILL. 
Panuloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMES. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I. Regions of Time.— II. The Town of Newbury (Sooris^).— III. 
Cabinet in the Widow's Mansion. — IV. Splendid Temple of the New 
Year.— V. Picturesque Roadside Inn. — VI. Exterior of Puhlie Hottaa 
and Sadler's.— VII. Suspension Bridge over the Menai.— VIII. Qtuec 
Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood. — IX. Race Course and Grand 
SUnd.— X. Splendid.FalUofTivoli.— XL Cavern, (MooaUght).— XII. 
and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 



CoBURG Theatre. — Vidocq — Harlequin Silver Penny, 

Or the Old Woman in the Battle. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre. — Skimmer of the Seas. — 

Golden Pippin — Htrlequin and 
Mother Goose. 
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A DAILY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE STAGE, 



FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1830, 



The hurry incidental, to 'the close of our first volume, and to the 
preparations for the second, has prevented the appearance of the 
review of books, in our prenent number. 

We have taken a liberty with the reader in laying so long a story 
before him as the " Four Simple Brahmans," considering that it is 
not new ; but we should not have done so, had it not been both 
amusing and little known. We selected it originally, among others, 
from various works upon the East, in order to make up a new 
volume of Eastern tales ; being passionate lovers of those fictions, 
and thinking that the book would be welcome to the public. We 
state this, to shew what we thought of the story, that the reader 
may see we have not given it him at random. It may be truly 
stated, that with the exception of perhaps half-a-dozen paragraphs 
hastily pressed into the service of the Chat and Miscellanies, when 
the paper was going to press, nothing whatsoever has been done at 
random in the Tatier^ or without a zealous regard both for the 
amusemant of the reader and the advance of the times we live in. 
We do not except from thb claim of considerateness, even the least 
and most careless-looking of our levities. 

The fifst number of our new year will contain the ordinary 
description of matter, with something relative to the season (for we 
never like to pass by a holiday) ; and on Tuesday (for we must 
devote our Monday's paper to the season also) we shall commence 
a review of Moore's Li/e qfLord Bjfron, together with a series of 
letters written by Mr Moorb to Mr Lbiqh Hunt between the 
years 1811 and 21. 

The stage criticisms, the regular, uninterrupted recurrence of which 
is peculiar to this journal, and has been recognized by the public 
with approbation, will make their usual daily appearance throughout 
the year, t/U et saiule juvantibui. We are now so used to the 
theatres again, that whether sick or well, we find a want in us, if 
we do not see them every evening. Like the frequenters of the 
taverns of the last century, we are not easy if we do not meet 
Farquhar or some other wit before supper, or find ourselves where 
the memories of Shakspeare are to be found. Like lovers, we 
cannot go rightly to bed, unless we have been in company with Miss 
Inverarity, Afadame Pasta, or some other charmer. Madame Ptota 
we mention, because she is engaged, they say, at the Opera this 
season, and we already seem to be hearing her truth-breathing 
tones. We promise ourselves great pleasure at the Opera, and hope 
the reader will not be sorry to partake it. 



TALE OF THE FOUR SIMPLE BRAHMANS. 



In a certain district, proclamation had been made of a Samara- 
danam, a public festival, given by pious people to the Brahmans, 
who, on such occasions, assemble in great numbers, from all 
quarters. Four individuals of the caste, meeting by the way, 
^eed to walk in company. A soldier, in passing, saluted them 
in the usual way, by touching hands, and [pronouncing the words 
fdwava applied to Brahmans, on such occasions, dandam-arya 
(health to my lord). The four travellers returned the usual 
benediction, and went on, till they came to a well, where they 
({uenched their thirst, and reposed themselves in the shade of some 
trees. One of them asked the rest, whether they did not remark 
how particularly the soldier had [distinguished him by his polite 
salutation. " You I" says another ; " it was not you that he saluted, 
but me.'* " You are both mistaken," says a third: " for you may 
remember that, when the soldier said danaam'aryaf he cast his eyes 
upon me." " By no means,'* replied the fourth ; " it was me whom 
he saluted ; should I otherwise have answered him as I did ?*' 

Each persisted, and the dispute had very nearly come to blows, 
when the least stupid of the four put an end to the brawl by the 
following advice : — " How foolish it is in us,*' says he, " thus to 
put ourselves in a passion ! After we have said all the ill of one 
another that we can invent ; nay after going stoutly to fisticufl^, 
like 8udra rabble, we sliould be no nearer to the decision of our 
differences. The fittest person to determine it, would be the man 
who occasioned it. He cannot be far off; let us run after him, and 
ask him for which of us he intended hb salutation.*' 



This advice was immediately adopted. They all set off in pur- 
suit of die soldier ; and after running a league, all out out of breath, 
they at last overtook him. As soon as they came in sight of him, 
they cried out to him to stop ; and,^fore they had well approached 
him, they had put him in possession of the nature of their dispute. 
The soldier, wishine to amuse himself a little at their expense, 
coolly replied that he intended his salutation for the greatest fool 
of the tour; and then, turning on his heel, he continued his 
journey. 

The Brahmans turned back in silence ; but each had so much at 
heart the distinction of the soldier's salutation, that even his 
aukward decision could not prevent each from arrogatiiig it to him- 
self. The contention, therefore, now became, which of the four 
was the stupidest : and, strange as it was, it grew as warm as ever, 
and must have come to blows, had not he who gave the fonner 
advice, again interposed. 

** I think myself the greatest fool,' said he,* each of you thinks 
the same of himself. Shall we, after a fight, be a bit nearer the 
decision of the question ? Let us have a little patience. We are 
within a short distance of Dharmapuri, where there is a choultry, 
at which little causes are tried by the heads of the village ; let ours 
be judged among the rest.*' 

All a^eed in the soundness of this advice ; and having arrived 
at the village, thej^ eagerly entered the choultrv, to have the business 
settled by the arbitrators. They could not have come at a better 
season. The chie& of the district, Brahmans and others^ had 
already met, and no other cause ofiering itself they immediately 
proceeded to that of the Brahmans. All the fi>ur advanced into 
the middle of the court, and by permisdon of the court, one of 
them stood forward, and related to.tne assembly all that had happened, 
from their meeting with the solidier to the present state of the 
quarrel ; which rested upon the superior degree of stupidity of some 
one of them over the otners. 

The detail created a general shout of lau^ter. The president 
was delighted to have fiulen in with so diverting an incident. But 
he put on a ^ve fiice, and laid it dowi^ as the peculiarity of the 
cause, ^that it could not be determined on the testimony of wit- 
nesses, and that in fiict, there was no other way of satisfying the 
minds of the judges, than by each, in his turn, relating some par- 
ticular occurrence of his life, on which he could best establish his 
claim to superior folly. The Brahmans assented, and, upon a sign 
bein^ made to oi^e of them to b^n, he thus commenced his 
relation: — 

* I am, as you see, poorly provided with clothing, and this is not 
the first day that I have been in rags. A rich and charitable Brali- 
man merchant once made me a present of two pieces of fine cloth to 
attire me; I shewed them to the other Brahmans of the village, who 
all congratulated me on so fortunate an acquisition. They told me 
it must be the fruit of some good deeds that 1 bad done in a pre- 
ceding generation. Before 1 put them on,I was bed them, according 
to custom, in order to purify them from the soil of the wearer's 
touch ; and hung them up to dry. A dog coming that way, ran 
under them, and I could not discern whether he was high enough to 
touch the clothes or not. I asked my children, who were present ; 
but they said they were not quite certain. How then was I to 
discover the fact ? I put myself upon all-fours, so as to be of the 
height of the dog ; and in that posture, I crawled under the clothing. 
Did I touch it? said T, to the children. They answered, " No :" 
and I was filled with ioy at the news. But after reflecting awhile, I 
recollected that the dog had a tumed-up tail, and that by elevating 
it above the rest of his body, it might have reached my cloth. To 
ascertain that, 1 fixed a leaf behind me, turning upwards ; and then 
creeping again on all fours, I passed a second time under the clothing. 
The children immediately cned out that the pomt of the leaf on my 
back had touched the cloth. This proved to me that the point of 
the dog's tml must have done so too ; and therefore, that my ^- 
ment was polluted. In my rage, I pulled it down, and tore it m a 
thousand pieces ; loading with curses both the dog and his master. 
When this foolish act was known, I became the laughing stock of 
everyone ; and was universally treated as a madman. " Even if the 
dog had touched the cloth," ft)lks said, '* could you not have washed 
it a second time, or have given it to some poor Sudra, rather than 
tear it in pieces? Who will gjve you clothes again, after such 
^regions folly?" This was ^ true: ever since, when I have 
begged clothing of [any oaa, the answer has been, that, no doubt, I 
wanted a piece of cloth to pull to pieces.' 

* Enough, enough,' said the president; 'what we have heard 
goes a great way in his fkvoar. But let us now hear what the next 
has to say for himself, in proof of his stupidity.* The second 
accordingly began by ei^pressing his confidence, that, if what they 
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\^ just heard appeared to them to be deserving of the soldier's 
salutation, what ne had to say would change that opinion. 

* Having, one day, got my hair and beani shaven,' continued be, 
' ia order to appear decent at a Stmuiradanait^, I desired m? wMe to 

f've the barber a j^nny for his trouble : she heedlessly jmve him two. 
asked him to give me one back, but he refused. Therefore we 
(pirreUed, but the barber at length pacified me, by offering, in con- 
sideration of the double fee, to snaye my wife also. I thought this 
a fair way of settling the difference between us ; but my wife, hear- 
ing the proposal, tned to make her escape. I took hold of her, 
and forced ner to sit down, while he shaved her head. Ehirin^ the 
operation, she cried out bitterly ; but I was inexorable, thinking it 
less hard that my wife should be close shaven, than that my penny 
should be given for nothing. When the barber had finished, I let 
her fio, and aha retired immediately to a place of concealment, 
pounng d9wn cui^ies on me and the barber. He took his departure, 
and meeting my mother in his way, told her what he had done, 
whicli iiiadi! h^r hasten into the house, to enquire into the outrage, 
and seeii^ ihals'it was all true, she also loaded me with invectives. 
The barlKur/.puhiisbed the story everywhere, adding, that I had 
caught my wife with another man, which was the reason of her 
being sbained^; dnd people .were no doubt expecting, according to 
custom in such cases, to see her mounted on tne ass, with her race 
turned tov^ard^ the tail. They came running to my dwelling from 
all quarters, and actually brought an ass to make the usual exhibi- 
tion in the stfeMs. The report soon reached my father-in-law, who 
lived t^ or twelve leagues o$ and he, with his wife, came also to 
enquire into the. a£^n • Seeing thdr poor daughter in that degraded 
state, and being apprised of the reason, they reproached me bitterly, 
which I patiehtfy endured, being conscious I was in the wrong. 
They persiAted^ howerer^ to take her with them, and kept her care- 
fully concealed for four years, when, at length, they restored her to 
me. This little incident made me lose the Samaradanam, for which 
I had been preparing by a fast of three days; this was a great mor- 
tification to me, as f understood that it was a most splendid enter- 
tainment. Another Samaradanam was announced to be held ten 
days af^erwardH, at which I expected to make up for my disappoint- 
raent ; but I wus4»ceived With the hisses of six hundred Brahmans, 
who seized me, and insisted upon my giving np the accomplice of 
my wife, that he might be punished according to the severe rules of 
the caste. 1 solemnly attested her innocence, and told the real 
cause of the shaving of her hair, when, with a general burst of sur- 
prise, every one exclaimed how monstrous it was that an innocent 
woman should be so degraded*: " Either this man must be a liar," 
said they, ** or the greatest fool on the face of the earth." Such, I 
dare say, gentlemen, you will think me ; and I am sare you will 
consider my folly Hooking with great disdain on the first speaker) 
as far superior to that of the render of body-clothing.* 

The court agreed that the speaker had put in a very strong case, 
but justice demanded that the other two should be heard. The 
third claimant was burning with impatience for his turn, and no 
sooner had he received permission, than he thus began :— 

** My name was originally Anantya. Now I am called Betel 
Anantya; and I will tell you^wherefore. My wife, who, on account 
of her youth, had been long detained in her fiuher*s hoase, had 
lived with me but a month, when, one night, I happened to say 
carelessly, that all women were prattlers. She retorted, that she 
less prattlers tJian women. I perceived at 
myself, and being somewhat piqued at the 
I said — ** Now let us see which of us shall 
," quoth she; /'but what shall the loser 
;el," said I ; and our wager being thus agreed, 
;lves to sleep without speaking another word. 
1 not appear at our usual hour, some persons 
swer. They called again, and roared stoutly 
o success. The alarm spread through the 
fear that we had died suddenly. The car- 
door of our room was forced open, and ihey 
ed to find both of us wide awake, in good 
though without the faculty of speech. My 
mother was greatly alarmed, and gave loud vent to her grief; all 
the Brahmans of the village, of both sexes, assembled, to the num- 
ber of one hundred ; and every one drew his own conclusion on 
the accident which was supposed to have befallen us. The greater 
number were of opinion that it could have arisen only from the 
malevolence of some enemy, who had availed himself of magical 
incantations. For this reason a famous magician was called, to 
counteract their efibcts. Afler steadfastly contemplating us for 
some time, he began to try our pulses, and, afier a great variety of 
grimaces, the remembrance of which always excites my laughter, 
decided that our malady was the effect of malevolence. He even 
gave the name of the particular devil that possessed us, and ren- 
dered us dumb. He added that this devil was very stubborn, and 
difficult to lay ; and that it would cost three or four pagodas for the 
offerings necessary. My relations, who were not very opulent, 
were astonished at the grievous imposition which the magician had 
laid on. Yet, rather than we should continue dmnb, they consented 
to give him whatsoever should be necessary for the expence of his 
sacrifice ; and, moreover, promised that they would reward him for 
his trouble, as soofti as the demon should be expelled. He was on 
the point of commenciog his ma^cal operaliqnsj when a Brahman, 
who was present, maintained, in opposition to the opinion of the 
magician, that our malady was not the eflfect of witchcraft ; but 



arose fi'om some more simple and ordinary cause, of which j^ had 
aeen several instances;, and he undertook to cure u» withoui ^M^ 
expence. He took) a chafingncUsh filled with burning chaccoaJt>«94 - 
heated a small bar of gold. This he took up- with ]^cmt)^4^ 
applied to the soles of my feet, then to my elbowa^ and itl^jcrfn^n 
of my head. I endured these cruel operations withou;^ sj[^WUitti 
the least symptom of pain ; being determined to boar W^ffaikgg\ 
rather than lose the wager I had Ifud. ^ Let us try the itf&f^ ^ j^g^ 
the woman," said the doctor, astonished at my resolutioiv aw4'^9%^ 
rent insensibility. And immediately, taking the bit of gold, w^'t 
heated, he applied it to the soles of her feet. She was not ahl^ lU^, 
endure the pain for a moment, but instantly screamed out : *^ -Appa^^ 
enough:" and tumiii^ to me, '*I have lost my wager/' dieaaidjd 
" there is your leaf of betel."—" Did I not tell you," said 1, 
taking the leaf, " that you would be the first to speak^out, and that 
you would prove that I was right in sa} ing that women are babblers T* 
^-^erj one was surprised, and at a loss to understand the meaning 
of what was passing ; until i explained the wager we had made 
overnight, "what !" they exclaimed ; " was it for a leaf of betel 
that you have spread this alarm through the whole village, and 
sufienad burning from the feet to the head ? Never, surdy, was 
such folly !" From that time I have been constantly known hy the 
name of Betel Anantya.' 

The narrative being finished, the Court were of opinion that sa 
transcendant a piece of folly gave him high pretensions in the 
depending suit ; but it was necessary to hear the last dF (he suitors, 
who thus addressed them : 

' The maiden to whom I was betrothed having remoiiied J9|cr or* 
seven years in her father's house, on account of her youth ; was, at 
last, considered of an age to fulfil the duties of a wife, and was 
therefore permitted to join her husband. My modier being at that 
time sick, and the house of my father-in-law five or six leagues iirora 
ours, she was not able to undertake the journey. She tbereforeeom- 
mitted to myself the duty of bringing home my wife, aad cdunaeMAl 
me so to conduct myself, that they might not see that 1 was a mere 
natural. " Knowing thee as I do," said my mother, as I took leave of 
her, " I am very distrustful of thee." But I promi^d to be upon my 
good behaviour, and so we parted. I was well receivod by jny 
father-in-law, who gave a igreat feast to all the Brahmans of the 
villaee, and made me stay three days, during which there was 
nothing but festivity. At length, after pouring out blessings on us 
both, and wishing us a long and happy hfe, he permitted us to leave 
him. The day was excessively hot. AVe had to cross a sandy 
plain of more than two leagues, and the sand being heated by the 
burning sun, scorched the feet of my young wife, who, not accu»> 
tomed to such severe trials, fell a crying, and being unable to ffi 
on, lay down on the ground, saying she wished to die >there. 
[ was in dreadful trouble, not knowing what step to take ; when a 
merchant came up, travelling the contrary way. He had a train of 
fifty bullocks, loaded with merchandize. With tears in my eyes, 
I told him the cause ut my anxiety, entreatins; him to aid me with 
his advice. He replied, that a young and delicate woman like my 
wife, could neither remain where she lay, nor proceed on her jour- 
ney, under so hot a sun, without being exposed to certain death. 
Rather than see her perish, and run the hazard of being suspected 
of having killed her mrself, he advised me to give her to him, and 
then he would mount her on one of his cattle, and take her along 
with him. That I should be a loser, he admitted ; but all things 
considered, it was better to lose her, with the merit of having saved 
her life, than to lose her under the suspicion of being her murderer. 
" Her trinkets," he said, " may be worth fifteen pagodas. Take 
these twenty, and give me your wife." The merchant's arguments 
appeared unanswerable. T yielded to them, and delivered to him 
my wife, whom he placed on one of his best oxen, and continued 
his journey. I continued mine also, and got home in the evening, 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, and with my feet almost 
roasted with the burning sand, over which I had walked the greater 
part of the day. " Where is your wife ?" cried my mother. 1 
gave her a full account of everything that had happened from the 
time I left her. I spoke of the agreeable and courteous manner in 
which my father-in-law had received me ; and how, by some delay, 
we had been overtaken by the scorching heat of tiie sun at noon, 
so that my wife must have been suffocated, and myipelf au^pect^ of 
her murder, had we proceeded ; and that I had preferred to sell 
her to a merchant for twenty pagodas. And I shewed my mother 
the money. When I had done, m v mother fell into an eost^ of 
rage. Sh^ overwhelmed me with imprecations. Having g^vea 
way to these first emotions of despair, she sunk into a more mode- 
rate tone. •' What hast thou done, wretch !" said she ; *• what hast 
thou done ! Sold thy wife, hast thou I Delivered her to another 
man ! A Brahmanari is become the concubine of a vile merchant ? 
Ah ! what will her kindred and ours say, when they hear the tale 
of this brutish stupidity, of folly so unexampled and degrading P* 
The relations of my wife were soon informed of the aad adventure 
that had befallen her. They came over to attack mc, and would 
certainly have murdered me and my innocent mother, if we had not 
both made a sudden escape. Having no direct object to wreak 
their vengeance upon, they brought the matter before the chiefs ot 
the caste, who fined me in two hundred pagodas, as a reparation to 
my father-in-law, and issued a prohibition aganist so great a foot 
being ever allowed to take another wife. I was therefore condemned 
to remain a widower all my life, as well as to pay dear for my foUy, 
Indeed, I should have been excluded from my caste, but for^the high 
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cMirideHM<^ in whieh the memory of tnv late fetli^rwfts betd. 
lUm I'hopc yoft dKU not consider me a* inferior w those whotjave 
sbdKe« 'before lm6; nor my pretensions as altogether ande«^erving 
<Jr*tfceWdft«tic«i of the soldier.* 

"Tfe^heads^bf the assembly, sereml of whom weiie convulsed iivfth 
lAl^hfetv cfedditf; that each had given such absolute proofs of folly, 
a^^to^h^endtM, &i justice, to a superiority in his own way; that 
ett^^'l^em, therefore, should be at liberty to call himself the 
gHfi^ilJitei'fool, and to attribute to himself the salutation of the soU 
dlbt^.' fii^ ' of them having thus gained his suit, it was recom- 
n^nded to them all to continue their journey, if possible, in amity. 
Th^ delighted Brahmans rushed out of court, each exclaiming that 

he had gained his cause. 

This tale is certainly ludicrous enough; it provokes laughter, 
and so far has its merit ; but, to say nothing of the extravagance of 
supposing each Brahman willing to be termed a fool, it is observable 
that the fonr all tlisplayed an extraordinary degree of wisdom, in 
theb conviction of their own folly. It would have made a proper 
climax, to introduce a yet superior fool, who having acted as ab- 
surdly, should believe himself wise. • Such a one would surely have 
borne the palm. 



- THE PLAY-GOER. 

B¥ TOE OIWGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 



PERFORMANCES OP LAST NIGHT. 

DfeditT Carr.— A King's Flreflide— Taming the Tables— The Jenkinses— Dary 
JonaSs sr ]icrie<)ain and Mother Carey's Chickens. 

CovtST OaaJdrm^— Hm ProToked Husbupd— Harl tg n in Pat, and Hariecpiin Bat. 



It was a great gratification to us the other day, to hear that a cele- 
brated actdf, who retired from the stage a good while ago, was 
pleased to express his satisfaction at reading us every morning, and 
professed that he should not know what to do without us. The 
reason is, he finds himself back again at the theatre every day. He 
goes there, without the trouble even of his carriage. He takes 
break&st and an evening's entertainment together; he^rt the old 
names of tragic and comic writers, which he was so conversant with 
for the greater part of his life } hda himself still among the actors 
and actresses; as if he had never left them ; thinks (with justice) 
that his place has not been filled up, so that the world would be 
glad if they could have him ; and lives over all his old hopes and 
fean again, his anxieties and his triumphs, in the new performers 
who are perpetually coming before him, and of whom he wonders 
where they all come from. What would we not give to have an 
evening cut out of the great mass of the past, and brought before us 
again, with him in it, and all which made the time delightful ! 
Among the fancies we have of another world, we sometimes enter- 
t$im onrselves by «uptk>sing that the power to resuscitate past days 
may be one of its enjoyments. There are days which would make 
a pvetty fifuve, eerm m heaven ! Nor would we leave a cordial 
actor out, provided we could chuse the companion to sit with. 

W^e have been reminded of the pleasure which we are fortunate 
enough to give this gentleman, by the drcumstanae of being at 
home ourselves, while we write the present article, and fancying 
what they, are doing at the theatres. We did not go out, because 
there' was fsothing that we had not seen and noticed before, either 
at I>rtiry4ime, Govent-goiden, or the Adelphi; and our arrange- 
men(s, have not yet led us to the Surrey, or the other tlieatres, 
tbough we ooean that they shall. There is the Olympic, too, opens 
Gxi 'Mondixy, That we must see forthwith. And the Opera season 
is coming* which is like a bit of Italy to us transported to England, 
as the house of Loretto was to Italy. So we are not likely to have 
much dt^^ing at home. Besides, we trust that the Haymarket will 
succe^ in opening too; that the more theatres there are, the 
greater will be the number of good actors and plays ; and that 
every morning we shall be able to report some choice piece of merit 
iiccor4ingIy. h would be better for the town if there were a dozen 
theatres open at 6nce, mstead of two or three ; and if the great 
houses were devoted to music and spectacle. People would then 
go to tfaA smaller tbeaties to see the countenances and persons of 
the actors ; voices would not be so strained ; plays would not be so 
marred and torn to pieces ; and in winter time we should sit in 



h^itd of reasonabSe domestic circle, and see the 'fine productibns of 
ithe dfiunaylikc £Hends,face to face, , . , hv .,-. 

Bat what are they doing thtM evening at the ttakOe f *tlMt% U> 
^ay, not thUj white you, the reader, are reading, but thts^ while we^' 
the critic, are writing. Let us see.-*Here is the GMe newspaper 
at hand, just come in, and crisp fi'om the fire.— -At Dmry Lane they 
are performing A King's Fireside,' and 'Fuming the Tables, and the 
Jenkinses, and Dw^ Jones; and at Covent Garden there is the 
Pfoooked Husband, and Harlequin Pat; and at the Adelphi the 
DeviN Ducat, and the Wreck Ashore, and QrimaJJiin the Great, 
Ah-- then the Drury Lane folks, io the«ouiw of the evening, witt 
have been in France, and Uxbridge, and Switzeriand^ nnd the middle 
of ^he sea; and at Covent Garden, the. people will ^ at the .west 
end of the town, and in Ireland; and at. the Aiklphi^tthey wdll be 
at Naples, and in Holland, and on the banks 6f the Wye. How 
many illustrious persons will the audience have* beei^ hand and 
glove with! and how much chronology will beset^de, as a thing 
impertinent ! There is Henry IV., and Liston, and the Fairies, ftnd 
my Lord Townley (in Pope's time), and a retired groc^f, and Po^<- 
phemus, and Friar Nibbio, and the Dutch Pimte^ '^md the Kihg of 
the Cats behaving like Charles X. MiiS Funn^ Kenible will be 
acting one of her best parts in Lady .'to^nl^*, an^ Powetf* pne of 
his worst in Hariequin Pat, and Fan^ iMil^ tes' ibrtto^fciittg* himself 
in Henry IV., and Liston tipping the wink Iq his own confusion, and 
Henry IV. re-appearing as the retired fgrocer^iamf thoAjeaufcifbl 
mountains of Switzerland travelling feefbre yonr eyes as if you ^irtt^ 
an angel, and the victim of ayurici^ gnashing his teeth because no- 
body will take \m unho^ Uucttt, and Mits FttxwdUinnL frightened 
out of her wits by the dreadful (Act at the wftidow, and the merry' 
mimes of Grimalkin scratching the!;: cars w^b their toes,, and k^iock^ 
ing one another's heads fibout' iiika a .patfcel of skitties^ 

"Hs pleasant thus to sit by the flrp, artd yet be in the pit ! 

To see the.Ktir 
Of the great Isabel, and not feel the crowd 
We look up fVom our paper; *nd instead of snuffing the candle, 
are almost inclined to ask soniebo Jy if they mean to stop the after- 
piece. 



CHAT AN D MISCEL LANIES. 

** WiSDOfti OP otJR Ancestors." — Tbcitus wro«e, that by the 
ancient Germans it was held for no shame at ail, to drink and 
smoke four-and-twenty hours together; a gentleman in theConrt 
demanded how long ago it was that Tacitus wrote concerning 
drinking? Answer was made, "About 1500 yeftrtj** then the 
gentleman said, " Forasmuch as drunkenness hath beensoahcfeitt 
a custom, and of so long descent, therefore let us not i^eak or bring 
down the same.'** — Montagu's Notes to Bacon's Works. ' -^ 

Aids to Study — Dictionaries. — When works of * importance 
are pressing, generals themselves may take up the pick-axe and 
the spade : though when the pressmg necessity is over, such tools 
are safely lef^ in the hands destined to use them in ordinary times. 
I a()prove very much, therefore, the devotion of a studious man at 
Chnst Ohurch, who was overheard in his oratory entering into a 
detail with God, (as devout persons are apt to do) and, amongst 
otiier particular thanksgivings, acknowledging the divine goodness 
in furaishing the worid with makers of dictionaries. — Bolingbroke. 

LINES, 

Which unfortunately arrived too late to he iiiscri|)e<l upon the mooument 
rai.oed Io the memory of the Four S011& and TwoDausrhiers of Mr. aodMr^. 
RiGO, of York, who were drowned by their boat being run down on the 
river Ouse, near York, I9ih Aujfusi, 1830. 

Tears are (or lighter griefs : man weepa the doom^ 

That seals a single victim to the tomb* 

But when death riots ; when, with whelming sway. 

Destruction sweeps a family away ; 

When infancy and youth, a huddled mass. 

All in an instant to oblivion pass. 

And Parenis' hopes are crushed ; what lamentation 

Can reach the depth of stich a desolation ? 

Look upward,, feeble ones ! Look up and trusty 

That He iwhaUjite their motrtAlfrane in dust, 

^-^ hath the fmmbrtal spirit in his keeping:-:^ *' '' ' "' ; 

Li Jesus' ^^i they are not dead, but sleeping. . ., . - 1. . . 

Charuss Lamb. * 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening^ Lord By son's Tragedy of 

WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 

[Adapted by Mr Macrbabt.] 

Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Slralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, 

Baron Stralenbeim, Mr H. WALLACK, 

Gabor, Mr COOPER, Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, Otto, Mr COHEN, 

Henric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, 

Idensiein, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Rodolph, Mr COOKE, Amheim, Mr FENTON, 

Meiitw, Mr RATON, Ludwip, Mr CATHIE, 

Hetmaa^ Mr S. JONES, 

0£^er$ of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, &c. &c. 

Coilrtlers, Domestics, Officers, Guards, &c. 

PrevjofM to |ii#Tra««dfr the Band will perform Spohr*t Orertare to 
"Paort." 

To coDehnb '^iih YheNeW Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 

DAVY JONES; 

OR« H4RL£QUIN AND MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS. 



To-morrow, H«iHri QtMiltey and ibb Pantomime. 



THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

Thia Evening, a New Romantic Allegorical [Burletta, in Two Acts, called 

THE DEVIL'S DUCAT ! 

OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
[By MrJERROLD.] 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Miss DALY., 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary). Ml BA Y NE, 

Astolpho, f Brothers, ruined by \ Mr YATES, 
Leandro, 1 Nibbio and BotU. f Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mataimon, Mr O. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta'8 Servant) Mr BUCKSTONB, - t 

After which, a Domestic Burletta, (in two Acts) cafidd 

WRECK ASHORE. 

[By Mr Buckstonb]. 

The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G« H. Rpdweil. 

Act I.— Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Graoapus, Mr O. SMIHU, 

Marmaduke Masrog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemm v Suriing, Mr BUCKSTONE. • , . I 

[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between VMfih Aq4»' > -^i ' 

Actll. — Summer. - ? rir.'f- 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM^. .:,.>v.) 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SWrH,! ,./ 1 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH. Marmaduke Maggg, Mr J. flLKEVEA 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr BmmN<fS.^ 

To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Chrittmai^PaQtonHMe^tcalted 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT ! '' r 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS'! '' ' 
[By Mr Buckstonb]. - • . ... ^. 

The Of enure and Music, bj G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Mibn STALL ARD. 
Ilarlequiii. Mr GIBSON, Ckwi, Mr SAKDSIlSlr. ; / 

Panuloon, MrKING. . . . .• 

THE ORDER OP THE SCEKBRY.-. '» : 

Scene I Interior of OwflUnj of the Mouse Trap Mah«r*vl*«iiyJiiitek 

(Night.)— II. Eaterior of Caia' Caslle, (SunrMie).-i*IIi. F«irf AftiMi, 
near ibe Enchanled Spring.— IV. Enchanted Spring.^u.Vi Cktp? OoridOT. 
VI. Palace of Grimalkin.— VIL 1«ti\\» of «Mver^wittB.wfVin: -Ttia 
King's Mews.— IX. Fi«hmooger»* and Oil 8hop«v-X* Dortw^^drakill'* 
Dissecting Room.— XL View in We»imoreland.^KCI. Batkiir Honie 
and Cage.— XUL View on the Wye.— XIV. Ulterior of ibe Old Ship 
Ion. Wapuing.— XV. Brunh Hall, in Chancery.— XVI. The MMe^ wii- 
of Chancery.- XVII. Groo^jPa and China 8l»opa.—XVIlI% OaAuromW.— 
XIX and last. Tein|>le of the Spirit of the Spring. . . 

SURREY THEATRE. 



M 



THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARJJEN. 

ive Acta) called 

UIT. 

v? . • 

ost, Mrs GIBBS, 

5 J. HUGHES. 

eld, Mrs BROWN, 

slcy. MrsTAYLEURE. 

Ir EGERTON, 

BBOTT, 

LEY, 

le assumed name of 

' Mr MEADOWS, 
Mr F.MATTHEWS, 
, Mr EVANS, 
le, Mr ATKINS, 

Previous. to the Comedy, Rossini's Overture to <' II Barbiere di Siviglia." 
To coiiclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 

HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 

OR, THE GIANTS CAUSEWAY. 

[By Mr Farley.] 

i The Orenure and Music, by Mr G. Stanshury. 

With a Speakioic Opening:. [By Mr Pbakb.I Characters by 

Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 

Colunbioe, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 

THE ORDBQ, OF THE SCENERY. 
Soene I.— The GiantV CaiMeway, by Moonlight— 11. The Boyne Water. 
^III. BiteriorofKing 0'Roirk*s CaaUe.— IV. The Grand Banqueting 
HalL— V. The Banshee's Ratine.— VI. M'MurraifhN K'fep.— VII. Ex- 
lensiT* View of the Lake of KillarneT.^VIIL The Cuslom-House and 
Qoay» (Dublin ).<^IX. The New Bridge over the Menai.^X. The Pool 

*-Tower-Taad West India Docks ^XI. A Market.— XIL The Globe 

«dlet«Bd Cutler** Shop.— XIII. Frog Farm find Kitchen.— XIV. Wind- 

«o^ Rasli aai Cattle.— XV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht 

> pduiof ^akmi^ the Coaat, ttU she arrives off ftrighfcoov and the Illomioa* 

. >tMav»-MKVI. The Tntinphat Arch, Bi^cted in honor of the Arriral of 

afaei^/Maidiiiea at the Royal P«YilioiitO«Augh8t}aQ,l8S0.— XVII. Lud- 

^•< i gal^'BiUiUMi^Sl Faul*8, a* it was Intended to be On tlw Shh ^f November 

I iHMK^XVm. Lsat »■ a Pog.^^lX. GuildftnU aa^ fitted. up for dk6 

Loid Mayor's FestiTal.— XX and last. The Fairy Grore and Magic 

PalMt. 

To-morrow, Cinderella ; and the Pantomime. 



This Evening, the Comic Opera of 

THE CASTLE OF ANDALUSIA. 

Loreoza, (with Song*) Miss SOMERVLUUK* 

Victoria, Miss VINCENT. 

Isabella, Msdanie SIMON, CaUlina, Mrs VALE. 

DonScipio, Mr WILLIAMS. Don Juan, MrOOUOP, 

Don Fernando, Mr C. HILL, Don Alphoneo* Mr EDW|N, 

Don C«sar. Mr. RANSFORD ^ 

Snado, Mr ROGERS, Pedrillo, Mr VALE. Philippo, Mi«s BO DEN 
' Vai«iue«. Mr HICKS, Rapino, Mr WEBB. 

CalTctte, MrALMAR, Sanguine, Mr ASBURY, 

BandiUi, Messrs. Woolf, Yoong, Allcrofi, Tully, NichoUs, Graosmer 

Boulanger. 
At'thc end of the First Act of » The Castle of Andalusia/ the SIAMESE 
YOUTHS will be presented to the Audience. They can only be seen 
previous to the Half- Price. 
To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT? 

OR, HARLEQUIN. JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[ByMrW. Barbymorb.] ^ 

The Overture and Music, by Mr BleWilt. ' ! \ 
Columbine, Mmlemoiselle ROSIER. * / " ,; 

Harlequin. Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T.HILL; ' , 
P«nialoon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMERl ^ ' 
THB ORDER. OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I. Regions of Time.— II. The Town of Newbaii^ (S»Bitia)if<^n^ 
Cabinet in the Widow's Mansion.— IV. Splendid Tfessyk ef'tto;Nrf» 
Year.— V. Picturesque Roadside Inn.— VI. Brt*"®^ •f'*™?' >!!!?! 
and Sadler's.— VIL Suspension Bridge o»er the -MenaiM-VItL -Quwl 
Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood.— IX. Race Coursel s^ Q^nd 
Stand.— X. Splendid Falls of TifoK,— XL Catwrn, tMoanhgh*V-^XU; 
and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 



CoBURG Theatre.— Vidocq— Harlequin Silver Penny, 

Or the Old Wobiui in the fiot^* 

Sadler's Wells Theatre.— Skimmer of tbe Sefts*--^ 

GoldBH Pippin — . Hurle^ia and 
Mother Gooae. > 




Published bv J. Onwhvn, 4 Catherine street, StranA, (*<> whoui aJ^Ji^H 
parcds, and communications for the Editor, are to be add^essedl ; toWby 
5. Cha^pel. 98 Royal Exchanae i A. Hays, 165 Regent street \H^ll\;^ 
15 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsh. 145 Oiford ^^re^^ liext door Jo 
FJadong's Hotel ; at Ebebs's Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. ^ ,^ 

C. and W. Rstnbix, Printan, Broad street, Goldea sqasre. 
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G£N£RAL INDEX. 

Authors, reason why there is such « multitude of 
bad ones in request, 8. -^^ , their own corres- 
pondents, 21. Aiisels, « Treatise on, 97. Fine 

r moral connected with the order of their hieiarcby, 
98. How painted by the poeU, 101, 109. And 

--painters, 101, 109. Their character, 110. Jide 
iailft^ Ciel i'aidera, French Society of, 101. 
Aristocracy—'* A fine aristocraticai fact*," 1 17. 
Actual aristocracy in France, its hardships, ac- 
cording 10 the Quarterly Review, 170. Genuine 
accoont of aristocracy, 182. What to be com 
pared with, 297. Charles the Tenth's proposed, 
»nd England's actual aristocracy, 361. Ameri- 
cmn (North) Fndiaaa, their character, 321. Africa, 
its character, 341. Interesting; account of early 
discoveries in^'^l. Sanguinary character of its 
monarchic^, 842, 845. AUetfories, vindicated, 
38. Animation, suspended. {Ste Burial.) Are- 
tinoi ' ^OBMion of his character, 202, 210. Alche- 
iiiy»'«firio9itieB of, 241. Actresses, advice to, 
363. {See Miss Ketible, Miss Paton, Miss Tay- 
lor, ftc. in Jlbo list of- performers.) 

Ballets, the spirit of them described, 195, 235, 301. 
Burlce, his character as a political writer, 257, 261. 
Bruoe^ accounts of, 325, 329. Bears, their habits, 
358. And character vindicated, 359. Books, chil- 
dren's, wise men fond of them, 6. Some of them 
characterized, 6, 28. How books may be used, 
193. Beanties, stage, their faults, 12. Booksellers, 
recoamranded toot>nsidsr the signs of the times, 23. 
Byron, Lord, aad oUieis, 28. Character of his 

fenius, 356. Burleaaue, distinction between the 
igber aod loner order of, 19. Barri, Madame 
du, her history and character, 53, 57. Bishops, 
absurdity of their titles, 57. Their uaprinoipled 
character underthe old system in France, 79, 1 10. 
Burns, hla eallant wi^ in behalf of the devil, 91. 
Bentbam, Jeremy, 1 17, 121. What be has done 
for the world, 1513. His character of the House of 
Commons, 174. Belgium and Holland, fheir 
moral geography, 125. Boileau, analysis of his 
Lutrin, with occasional translations, 133, 137, 141. 
Burial, premature, 158, 187. 

Chemistry, curiosities of, 241. Conrace, moral and 
personal, characterised, 24S. Constitution, its 
anomalies, 258. Consumption . character and cure 
of, 281. 293, Chess playio?, 286, 302, 346. 381, 
386, 390. Charies the Second, pleasant imaginary 
dialogue between him and Rochester, 295. Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden, her character, 375, 386 
Chrtstmas-day and its es!ientials. remarks on, 385. 
Mr Pepys's Christmas-days, 387, By whom much 
enjoyed, 387. Charles the Tenth, his situation at 
Lul worth Castle, 5. Castlereagh, Lord, fond of 
the songs in the Beggar's Opera, 7. His aspect, 
129. Collins, the poet, his history and character, 
33,37. Character, National. 41. Clersry, absur- 
dities of their titles, 57. Conduct of the clerical 
establishment of Great Britain, 350. Christians, 
who the real, 61. Cruikshank, Mr, the artist, the 
havoc he makes with dignities, 19. Children, not 
by nature liars, 87. Cobbeit, Mr. 9-3. Calvinism, 
its horrible mistakes, 165, 233, 345. Coming day, 
abolition of the, 181 . Confectionary, philosophy 
of, 189. Conibusfion. remarks on, 198 {See 
Stories). Cla^^qQf J Dtd^es of, origin of iheir title, 
237. 

Damned ^layl, -their utiHif, 2. Drama, musical, a 
desideratum ' fW ihfir audience, 8. Drunkenness 
handsoMHv^tscat(iJ,,197. Dutchmen* liidicrousoess 
of tbair liite of -Hiarh MightStiesses, 49. Damns, 
and What the Devils, their value in plays, 68. 
Devils,' a treatise) oti, 85, 89. Absurdity of sup- 
posing them considered, 85. Going out of fashion, 
86. Their varieties, 90. Day of Judgment, 
Swift's opinioo af il,, 85. Distinctions wanted for 
people of distinction, 123 Doddridge, Doctor, 
his character and curious letters, And intercourse 
with the ladies, 165, 169. Dancing (See Ballets). 
Dogs on. the stage, 259, 323. 

Elephant, th^Dr Jihttton of animals, 14. Enfield, 
a visit to, 126. Englishmen, who helped the 
French patriots, 245. Enslajid, its vanity in 
laughing at oiiber nations, 293. Portrait of, at the 
close ofihf year 1830, 293 {See Poor). Its cleri- 

I cal eslabliahmentf 350 {See Apstocracy). 



French, their exalted conduct in the second revolu- 
tion, and its glorious consequences, 9, 15, 16, 53, 
61, 77, 101, 153. 245,361. Their amiableness, 
95, 170, 248. Their military, 161 (See Ust of 
Books noticed). Medal struck bv them to the 
English nation, 361. Feet, small, '294, 330, Far- 

2ohar, bis character, 334. Fine Arts, question of 
Inglish genius for, 209, 213, 265. Several English 
productions characterized, 265. FalstafT, charac- 
ter of, 103. Ferrar, Nicholas, singular character 
of, 217, 253. 

Gigs, importance of, 77. God, the Will of. a remark 
on, 10.1. Gallantry, distinguished from love, 106, 
115. Ghosts, given up, 109. And visions, 177. 
Grafton, Junios*s Duke of, his aspect, 129. 
Goethe, his admirable novel of * Wilhelm Meister,' 
145. Goldsmith drew upon his own awkwardness 
in his comedies, 219. Greeks, interesting accounts 
of their character and country, 237, 250. Govern- 
ment, art of, in its infancy, 261. Ginsies, their 
extraordinary health and cheerfulness, .^9. Game 
Laws in Sweden, 357. 

Hornpipes characterized, 48. Hazlitt, Mr, death aod 
character of, 53, 82. And the Utilitarians, 81. 
Sermon upon his death, 285. His remarks on plays 
and plavers, 316. Handel, beautiful character of 
some of his sacred music, 98. Hamlet, character 
of, 167. Never yet fitly personated, 167. 

Italy, its eternal youth and beauty, 78. Inqnisiton, a 
caution respecting them, 91. Infant science, a 
banter ypon, 133. Illusion, spectral, predicamedtb 
of those who say they have witnessed it, 177. 

Johnson, Dr, his superstiUon, 93. And generosity, 
93. His house in Bolt court, 93. Jordan, MrSj, 
accounts of, 309, 313. Joe Miller, bis character 
and burial place, 353. Jests, a selection of, 353. 

Kings contrasted with their titles, 49, 57, 61. A 
word in favour of. 121. Character of some, 185, 
Th0ir speeches, 205. Kemble, Mr Charles, his 
personal chastisement of Mr MoUoy Westmacott, 
164, 179, 207. 

Ladies, what sort of farces they oagHt xkA to write, 2. 
Lafayette, his imprisonment by the Austrians, 9. 
Account of. from the empire to* the secoad revolu- 
lion, 25. 289. I^ter from, giving an account of 
that revolution, 26. His renouncement of his title, 
289. Character of his countenance, 361. Lutrin 
{See Boileau), Langfua^e, English, ludicrous 
notion of im|*rovin? it, 249. Lords, absurdities of 
their titles (See Titles). Personal reminiscences 
of, 129, 133. In what respect they are superior 
to footmen, 286. Love letters, two erenuiue ones, 
386. Louis XV, character of, 57, 67, Character 
of his court, 66, 78, 74. Life, romantic and 
familiar united, 20. 

MifTuel, Don, the new St Michael, 185. Mahmoud, 
Suhan, his innovations, 237. Men of the world, 
247. Melodramas, vulgar domestic, described, 259. 
Marriage — Journal of a new-married lady, 272. 
Masaniello, the reformer, character of, 291. Moun- 
tains their influence on poetry, 3. Manners, play- 
house of, 1709, 8. MaUhew, Montague, brus- 
querie of his in the House of Commons, 9. Martin, 
Mr. the paiuter, the amount of his genius con* 
sidered, 10. Machinery, real quf stion of, at the 
moment never considered, 21. Marseilles Hymn 
words and music, 54. Character of, and account 
of its author, 55. Marschner, the German com- 
poser, character of his music, 60. His music 
vindicated, 68. Music, what character of its com • 

< position the most delightful, 60. A remark on 
those who never wish to hear an air twice, 60. 
Morgan, Lady, her cleverness and mistakes, .30. 
Malignity, no such thing for its own sake, 85, 102. 
Mermaidis, the most ingenious conjecture respect- 
ing them, 102. Massinger, beautiful scenes from, 
about angels, 114. Moore, Edward, character of 

, his tragedv, 124. Marvell, Andrew, bis banter on 

' the Dutch, 126. His parody on the speeches of 
Charles the Second, 205. 

Nightmare, account of one, 63. Neatnest and. orders 
remarks on, 193. Names, their vidous pronunoia«< 
tioQS on the stage, 200. Numteties, prM^taiO^ 
curious account of one, 217, 253. Napole6n, his- 
character and aspect, 36^. Hia intcnriew niA 



Wieland, 369. What he lost by being an emperor 
373. Newgate Calendar deprecated, 24. 

Opera-house, ItaUao, sketch of its character, 44. 
English, 44. Otway, character of his genius, 116. 

Poor, their dreadful state, 333. 337. Strauge notions 
of the rich respecting them, 333. And of thedergv 
337, 349. Paces, the tna^teian, 371, 39l! 



Qneeiiiburf,Ddke<of,Mte6ili»»ln Piecadilly, 133. 
QiiarteHy ftetf^vr, its assumptions and lowered 
tone. 153, 157, 1«1, 168, I70« 173. 

Readers, their history and habiu, 21, 27, 51, 73. 
Ram^na, a setvaat-asaid in the Inoitiiition, her 
hiMorjt «mI beautiful ebaimoter^ 105. R^mcta- 
bility, the common notion of, considered, 77. 
Teaitof^Sia, Regef^* M^thanfiterofhis poem 
of Italv, 78. Character of, as a poetical traveller, 
93. Resignation to the Divine Will, a word on 
lOU Richardsai>^ th^ novftiiit, Ifif iil^health, 233! 
RuiBan, profligate, an account of one, 309. Rowe, 
a writer of false tragedy, 331, Rick-burners {5ee 
Poor). ^ 



Stamps on newi 
Stage cborusei 
their gross mil 
40. And in b 
composers, n 
considered, 12 
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of, considered 
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', 1.97,298. 
S2. Singers, 
and measure, 
76,80. And 
Their shakes 
lot to beua* 
283. Study, 
the existence 
, character of 
sat mistake of 



his, 85. Mitigation of his toryism, 377. Swift, his 
. opinion of the day of judgment, 85. A fameus 
passage from his * Tale of a Tub,* with an imita- 
tion of it, 149. His banter upon protestant 
nunneries, 217. School- boys, a uncv of theirs 
with regard to ill-treatment, 94. Recollections of 
their state of life, 127. Sailors, remarks on the 
impressment of, 121. Superstitioil, injudicious 
sanction of, 103. Sheridan, a writer mere admired 
than loved, 151, 183. Vindicated, 319. Shak- 
speare, a swimmer, 111. The sweetness of his 
bitterest tragedies, 187. His charming women, 
263 Historical piavs of, 266. Cl^aracter of his 
Rosalind, 267. Death of bis Ring John, 299. 
Stories, children's, not proper subjects for stage 
burlesque, 259. Scenery, stage, how to be re- 
garded by the spectator, 263. Sportsmen, their 
inconsistencies, 325. And dull cruelty, 357. 
Stage trick, 331. s^AinX, a j0iiv one, 383. 
Storiei, Real.-^Oi Lafayette, 9. SH90. M. de Cha- 
lons, 12. Aoiher ol-NiMa, 23. An elegant and 
ezpianatory pick-^MK-ket, 23» A Lord aod a 
Bishop, 38. Rosigoole the Ventriloquist, 39. 
Madame de la Mellani^, 63. The Lady 
wniliog in the Picture, 78. I^a Giarzia, 82. 
l*he White Udy, 87. Eltaoom'dl Toledo, and 
laahelle da'Medici, 87. AdventweoC a Bandit, 
93/ Don Juan Van Haitfn'^Delivejatioe by Ra- 
/jBona, 105. Somailoquists, 186. Aiexieoder Sel- 
kirk, 138. Foar Russhla SeaaMO, 19^ - The Old 
Man of the Mouot»a, "214. SdlMiuess and. 
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Oenerosity, 234. An Alchemist. 241. Massacre 
of the Mamelukes, 273 French Story of English 
Phlegm, 278. DesUuction of Wyoming, 310. 
Miss Macrae, 322. Swedish Murderer, 358. 
R^rret and Perseverance, 372. The Spy in Love, 
S7f. Love-story of Thibault Kinj^ of Navarre, 
S78. Freebooters of Old Frmnce, 389 

Storiu, Fictitiou$,'~Oi two Norse Princes, 74. 
Story oat of Niderius, 86. Chaucer's Story of the 
Summoner, 69. The Black Dinner, 89. The 
Modern Canate, 202. Three Arabs, 302. Sedik 
Beg and his friend Merdek, 3i20. The Four 
Deaf Men, S70. Ameen Beg and the Ghool, 382. 
Apaji. Prime Minister of Kint; Hri&knataya, 394. 
The Fonr Simple Brabmans, 405. 

Stori€$, Suffernaiuralt purporting to be true, — ^A 
Vision, 21. Spectral illusion. 69- Spectml 
Illusion in Hypochondria, 70. Auricular Delusion, 
70. The L\ocashire Witches, 83. Apparition to 
Charles the Sixth, 382. 

Titles, absurdities of coaiidered, 13, 17, 29, 49, 57, 
113, 146, 149. Tragedy, false, what, 124. The 
Grecian Daughter an insipid specim«iit)f it, 179« 
Temperance Societies, 141. Temper, violence of, 

• in whom curable or otherwise, 216. Titian, his 
ebaracter, 210. 

Unaertainty, when preferable to cert^nty, 66. Um- 
brellas, history of, 73. Utilitarians, the false, and 
tme, 81. Some of their doctrines explained, 121, 
127. 

Vampire. (See Marschner.) Van-Halen, Don Juan, 
his romantic deliverance by a female, 105. Vic- 

' toria. Princess, 294, 330. 

Waists, pinched, vile fashion of, 12. William the 
Fourth, hi* popularity, 100. His visiUi to the 
theatres, 191, 203. Wieland, character of his 
genius, 114 Westmacott, Mr Molloy. (See Mr 
Charles Kemble.) Women, Freoch, their ad- 
mirable behaviour during the Great Week, 246 
Their advancement, 326. A nice point briween 
them and the other sex, 359, 379. Walpole, 
Horace^is character aud mistakes. 249. WeU 
lineion, Duke of, amount of his.talenis considered, 
269. 

Zoological Gardens, the Sunday, how passed there, 
82. 

DRAMATIC PIECES NOTICED. 

Arobiiion. 35, 40. As Yon Like It, 263. «67, 272. 
Barber of Seville, 64. Beggars' Opera, 72, 75. 
160. Black Eyed Susan, 108. lielle's Stratagem, 
112. Bath Boftd, 144. Black Vulture, 147. 
B ue Anchor, 156. Brigand, 191. Beaux Stra- 
tagem, 311. 

Clandestine Marriage, 28. Clari, 40, 295 Cabi- 
net, 96. Cure for the Heart Ache, 160. C4rni- 
vai at Naples. 199. Conscript, 259. Cinderella, 
851, 363. 

Pence is in Her, 1. Deaf as a Post. 100. Duenna, 
175, 319. Day after the Wedding, 215. Devil's 
Ducat, o71. Davy Jonte. or Harlequin and 
Mother Cary's Chickens, 395. 

First of April, 2. Foster Brothers, 8. Follies of 
Fashion, 359. 

Gamester, 124. Grecian Daughter, 139, 179. 
Grimalkin the Great, or Harlequin and the King 
of the Cats, 403. 

Hypocrite, 100. Hamlet. 167. Henry V. 227 

• Hoffer, 239. Hide and Seek, 244. Henry iV. 
266. Hign Life B«>low Stairs, 286. Harlequin 
Pat and Harlequin Bat, or the Giant^s Causeway, 
S99. 

Irishman's Fortune, 16. Irish Girl. 24. Ulus* 
trious Stranger, 191. Invincibles, 839 

Jew of Arragon, 163. Jane Shore, 323. Jenkinses, 
335. 

King John, 299. King*8 Fireside, 367. 

Love in a Village, 84. Lord of the Manor, 251 
Love Laughs at Bailiffs, 267. 

Middle Temple, 48. Marriage of Figaro, 44, 80, 
191 Merry Wiveji of Windsor, 103. Merchant 
of Venice, 187. Maasaniello, 191. 291- Mon- 
sieur Tonson, 244. 

No Song, No Supper, 56. 346. National Guard,247. 

Omnibus, 323. 

Provoked Husband, 203. Popping the Question, 
223. Patrick's Return, 235. Poor Soldier, 235. 
Pilot of the Thames, 255. 

Quadrupeds, 231. 

Kosina, 20. Rencontre, 68. Romeo and Juliet, 
107, 129. Roland for an Oliver. 135. Romantic 
Amoureux. 195, 228. Recruiting Officer, 334. 
Robert the Devil, 384. 

Sweethearu and Wive*, 12. Sultan, 72. Separa- 
tion and Reparation, 92 School for Scandal, 
183. 279. Stranger, 'ill. 346. She Stoops to 
Conquer, 219. 

Teddy the Tyler, 139. Tom Thumb, 231. Turning 
the Tables, 239- 



Vampire, 60, 68. Venice Preserved, 116, 275. 

Virginius, 166. 
Wonder, 120. Wreck Ashore, 171. Water Witch, 

255. Werner, 355. Was I to Blame, 379. 
Youthful Queen, 376. 

LIST OF BOOKS NOTICED. 
Africa, Histor? of, il7# Africa^ Discovery and Ad- 
ventures in from the Earliest Agea, 341, 345. AfTer- 
tionate address to his Parishioners, Rev. Mr Baa- 
tardea, 349. Anecdotes of the French Revolution , 
Carpenter's, 361. Article on the Six AcU. 293. 
297. Anecdotes of Napoleon Bonaparte, 869. 
373. 

Byron, Gait's life of. 3. Bombastes Furioso, 19. 
British Empire in India, GUig's History of, 23. 
Bruce, Hend's life of, 325, 329, 365. Child's 
Own Book. 6. Col1ins*s Poetical Works, 33. 37. 
Correspondence of Pinkerton, 241, 252. Confec- 
tioner's Oraele, 189. Chemistry, Thomson's His- 
tory of, 240. Chivalry, James's History of, 317, 
349. Cumberland's British Theatre, 365. 
Doddridge's Correspondence, 165. 169, 179. Drunk- 
enncss, Macniah's Anatomy of, 197. Dancing, 
Blasis*a Art of, 301. Duke of Wellington and 
the Whigs, 49. 
English Army in France, 161. English School of 
Art. Hamilton's, 265. Eighteen Maxims of Neat- 
ness and Order. 193. 
France in 1829 30, Lady Morgan's, 25. 30, 34, 46. 
Fieach Revolution of 1830, Hone's Annals of, 49, 
58, 68. France, Crowe'a Historv of, 213, 218, 
221,226. French Revolution of 1830, Turnbull's, 
245- Finati, Adventures of, 273. Field SporU 
of the North of Euro(>e, Lloyd's. 357. 
Government without Whigs, 49. Gretry's Memoirs, 
143, 148, 155, 162, 166. GenUeman in Black, 
254. 
High-mettled Racer, Dibdin's, 305. History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, 102, 138, 146, 
History of the Netheriands, GratUn's, 10. His- 
tory of the Western WoHd (United States) 310, 
321. History of the United Parishes of St 
Giles's and St George's Bloomsbury, Dobie's, 
393 397 401. 
Italy, a Poem, Rogers's, 78, 82, 87, 93. 
Jordan (Mrs) Boaden's Life of, 309, 313. Journey 

through Greece, Trant's, 237, 250. 
Knowledge for the People, Timbs*s,229. 
Letters (Original) from Baxter, Prior, &c. 233. 
Letter ti> his Majesty's Ministers on the State of 
the County of Kent, 269. Letters on Demo- 
oology and Witchcraft, Scott's, 65. 69, 74, 83, 
86. Life of Titian. NoMhcoti-'s 201 , 206, 209. 
Menageries, vol. ii, 13. 18. Menoirs of Madame 
du Barn, 53. 57, 61, 66. 70. 74, 94, 99, 110, 
Mudcal Memoirs, Parke's, 145, 150, 153, 158. 

Narrative of Discovery and Ad^tures in the Polar 
Seas, 186. 194. ^,.,. „ 

Old Booty, Moncrieff's, 173 OM Joe Miller Re- 
vved,'353. 

Philosophy of Sleep, Macnisli's, 178, 181, 186, 190, 
214, 

Qiiariirly Review (Oct.) 157, 161. 166. 170, 173. 

Reminiscences of the SUge, Bernard's, 4,11. 14. 
19 23, 27, 38, 41, 46. Righu of Man. Paine a* 
257,261. Rosamond, Koroer's, 277. Remarks 
on a new Remedy in Consumptive Disea»oa. Hum- 
phreys's, 281. 286, 293. Rick-Burners, 333.337. 

Socrates out of his Senses. Wieland 's, 114 Ser- 
mon occasioned by the Death of Mr Haxlitt. John's, 
285. 

Tales of a Grandfather, Scott's, (History of France) 
377,381,389. 

Utilitarian Catechism, 121 ,127 

Voyage round the World. Kotzebue's, 225, 229. 

Wavcriey Novels. Vol. XVI. Ivanhof, 10. 
Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship, Goethe's, 145. 
LETTERS. 

Adelphi Tlieatre, 255. British Museum, H«iura at 
the, 131. British Moaenm, Time of riosinkj the, 
199, Buckstone, Dramatic Pieces of Mr, 268. 
Lord Brouffham and the Six Acts, 311 Chess 
Playeis, 286. 302,346, 386. Duchess, a reason- 
able, 166. Dream of Changes, 342. Devil's 
Ducat, 391. Enfield, a Visit to, 126. Elliston. 
347. Female Advancement, . Hide and 
Seek, 267. 295, Hours of Study, 41. Infant 
Science, 133. Jenkinses, farce of the, 368. 
Knowledge for the People. 244 King John, Mr 
Macready's, 335. Ladies' Dresses and Coach 
Wheels. 22. Massaniello, Authors of. 208. 
Monk and Albemarle, 338. People of Distinc- 
tions, Distinctions wanted for, 123. Premature 
Burial. 158, 174. Protestant Nunneries, Nicholas 
Ferrar, 253. Reader, a Letter on, to and by the 
Book- personage known by the name of the, 21, 
27. 51, 73. Respectability, Testa of, (i Respect- 
able Reader) 318. Roscommon, upon a couplet 
in, 390 Shakspeare, Monument to, 263. Stage 
Whisper, 355. Theatres (New) Proposed, 130. 
Vampire, Vindication of, 68. Zoological Gardens,.8. 



PERFORMERS NOTICED, WIT?! DRAMATIC 
AUTHORS. COMPOSERS, DANCER«, Ac 

Arnold (manager) 44. AbboU, 108,^99, 215 

Albert (Mons.) 235, 363. 
Bartley, 2, 175. 204, 303. 323, 335, 339. Barneti 
(composer) 2, 200, 384. Bonden (Mi<n> 2. 
Bennet, 8,199, 303, 384. Bennett (W ) 311. 
Brooke (Mrs, tothoress) 20* Bishop (cf>im»< 
serU 40, 239 Bannister, 56, 220. Bland (Mfrsj 
66. Brindal, 92, 135. Blancbard, 96, 167, 
199, 204. 266, 303, 328. 335. Balls, 144, 311, 
359. Buckstone, 223, 255, 367, 403. Banici 
(Miss) 228. Bland, 239. , Barryou>r« (Mrs) 
259. Barrymore, 259, 395. Bruce (Mias) 319, 
351. Byron (author) 355. Bayne, 371. 
Cawse (Misa Harriett) 2, 8, 20, 60,108, 200, 211. 
Cawse (Miss) 175, 339. Cooper, 92, 100, 2?0. 
247, 266, 307, 31 1 , 325. Cooke, T. P., 108, ^44, 
Cowlev, (Mra, authoress.) 112. Cheater, Miss, 
120, 183, 308, 311. Cooke, T., 161. CoDgr^e, 
(author,) iftS. Chatterley, Mra, 204, 211, 235 
Crawford, Miss. 247. 
Dibdio, author, 96. Dowton. 100, .103, 163, 207 
220.266,280,307,819. Davenport, Mra, 220 
Davison, Mra, 220. Downe. S67, 371. 
Evans, Mra, 20, 44. 16. Elliston, 112, 215, ^0 

311. Egerton, 199, 803. Ellar, 899. 
Farren, 8, 28. 86, 84. 92, 188, 207, 220, 223, 247 
280, 320, 835, 359, 363. Foote, Misa, 135 
Fitzwilliam. Mra, 171,231. Farqoh«r, Author 
183. Failey, lb7, 211. Forde, Misa, 187 
Faucit, Mra, 239. Faweett, 263, Fonton, 335 
Gifford, author, 20 Glover, Mra» 86. 220. 22X 
307. Gibbs, Mrs, 175, 21 1. 268. 103, Gilbert 
195. Guet, Mademoinellc Ro«alie, 228. Gjr« 
rick, 104. Grimaldi. 396. Gibson, 403. 
Hawes, composer, 8 Humby, Mrs, 12. 40, 80, 84 
96. 72. Harley, 101, 144, 191, 247,307,847 
Hill, B , 104. Hooper, 144. Hemminga, 171 
367, 871, 3/9. Hunt, 175, 339 Horrebow, 
204. Hughes, 232. Huddart, Misa, 275, 299 

Inveiaritv, Mws, 351. ^, 391 . 
Jones, Mra C, 104, l60. 2«, 239, 267. 319. 351 
Jordan, Mra, 215. Jones, 283, 399. John 
stone, Misa Louisa, 403. 
Kelly, Miss, 2, 24, 200 Kelly. Misa F. H..»f 
vl: Keeley. Mra, 44, 48. 1B7. 263. 339 
Keeley,48, 175. '244. 272,323.335. Kemble 
Miss ^aiinv. 107, 116. 124, 129. 163, 179, 187 
204. 207, 21 1, 244, 247. Kemble CbarWa, 108 
116, 163, 167, 179. 187.204,207,211, 263, 235 
Keppel, 129. Kean, 156, 167. Kenny, 191 
Kemble, John. 246. Knowles, Author, 156, 
King. Thomas, 183. King, 403. . 

Dston, 100, 160. 191. 207. 2i0, 239. Lewi*, 112 
160, 365. Latham, 151, 191. Lovell, M.s 
199. 
Marachner, composer. 60. Moore, Edward, m- 
Ihor, H4. Morton, author, 133, 160, 263. 
Macready, 152. 156, 167, 183, 228, 231, 275 
299,323.346. 855. Mattocks, 160. Meadows 
175 1«7, 272, 303. 839. Mordaunt, M»ss.220, 
286.' 385, 330. Marthall, Miss, 263. Mathews 
256. 367. Miller. 20. 
Nelson. Miss, 139. 1 44. Newcombe. Mra. |^3. 
Srger, Mrs, 'lOO, 160, 207, 223, 230. 247 283 

335,859. Oiwav,116. C Ned, Miss, 2 11. 
Power, 16, lS9,rW. 208. 207, 30*. 823. 839, 389 
Peake aS: 48. 303, Phillips. 60 239 
PhilHps. Miss S., 151 , 199. Paon, Miss, M, 72 
76, 80. 84. 92. 96, 135, 175,351,363. P^ 
author. 144, 239. Pe«raon Miss, 160, 2S9 
347. Pope, Miss, 175. Parker, Mrs, 236 
Penson,S6l. Poole, Miss, 363. Paulo, 399. 
Quin, 108. ^ ^ 

Reeve, 12, 80, 171, 231 252.^25.5 3^. R^ 
135. Romer, Miss, 175. Ryalls, Miss, 235 
Rossini, 23U. , u u 

Sandera, 403. Shield, composer, 30 ^P^^\^ 
elder. Miss, 66. Stomce, Madame, 66, ^. Snu 
mons, 72, 175. Sinclair, 100, 160. 320. Smith, 
147. 371 Sheridan, author, iSS- Simou, 195 
SWdons.Mra,211. Sparks, Mrs, 220. Sutton, F. 
236. Sullard, Misa, 403. 
Turpin, Miss,'40, 56, 80. .'Jyleura, Mrs, 66, J99 
323. Tree, Miss Ellen, 163, 216, 244, SW, 375 
Tree, Miss, 263. Taylor, Miss, 199,263,267 
272 295* 
Vining. 135, 160, 299, 267. 883. , Vinine. J..^ 
3S6,35ft Vanbrogh, author, 18J, V«dy, Mrs 
2S5. Ve»tri», Madame, 251, 267, 283. 
Wrench. 2, 44.243. WnUMn»,«>,l». Wdwter 
84, 104. 228, 239, 283, 56. Wayl«t Hn B 
144 191 247 98.1 363. Watde. 115, 153, 198 
iSl' wVill^k: ^: 183, 191, 267. 275, 307, 355 
Wallack, H , 307. Wilson, 175, 190, 263, 3il 
363. Wilkinson, 256, 327, 
Yonnff, 167. Yates, Mrs, 171, 371, 379. Tales, 171 
365, S7 1, 379. 
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